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LAB 


or ], the eleventh letter and eighth 
-., = confonant of our alphabet. It is 
9 afemi-vowel, formed in the voice 
by intercepting the breath between the tip 
of the tongue and the fore-part of the pa- 
late, with the mouth open. 
There is fomething of afpiration in its 
found, and therefore the Britons ufually 
double it, or add an to it; as in daa, 
or /han, a temple. 
In englifh words of one fyllable, it is 
doubled at the end ; asin al/, wall, mill, 
“voll, &c. but in words of more fylla- 
bles than one, it is only fingle at the end; 
as in foretel, proportional, 8c. It may 
be placed after moft of the confonants, as 
in blue, clear, flame, &c. but before none 
of them. 
Asa numeral letter, L denotes 50 ; and 


with a dafh over it, thus, L, s5cooo. 
-Ufed as an abbreviature, L ftands for 
Lucius ; and L. L. S. for a fefterce. See 

_ the article SESTERCE. 

LA, inmiific, the fyllable by which Guido 
denotes the laft found of each hexacliord : 

. if it begins in C, it anfwers to our Aj; 
ifinG,to E; andif in F, to D. 

LABARUM, in: roman antiquity, the 
ftandard borne before the roman empe- 
rors; being a rich purple ftreamer, fup- 
ported by a ipear. 

LABDANUM, or Lapanum, a refin of 
the fofter kind, though of too firm a 
conhftence to be ranked among the fluid 
ones. See the article RESIN. 

There are two kinds of it kept in the 
fhops ; one ufually imported in bladders, 


LAB 


to preferve it in its genuine foft confifts 
ence, and to prevent the evaporation of 
its finer parts ; another in rolls, much 
inferior to the former in purity and 
virtue. 
Labdanum fhould be chofen foft and 
moitt, of a ftrong fmell, pure, very in= 
flammable, and diffafing a fragrant fmell 
while burning. It is a refinous juice 
which exfudates from a tree of the ciftus- 
kind, and is collected in the following 
manner: they make a kind of wooden 
rake, but without teeth, and to this they 
afix a number of long thongs of untan- 
ned leather: this inftrument they draw 
feveral times over the fhrubs, during the 
- heat of the day, and afterwards feraping 
off the refin from thefe thongs, put it 
up for ufe. What is collected pure and 
free from duft, is feldom fold fo; the 
peafants, who fell it by weight, to 
increafe their profit, ufually mixing a | 
kind of dufky-coloured heayy fand 
among it. 
In medicine it is vfed externally, to atte- 
nvate and difcufs tamours; internally it 
is more rarely ufed, but it is greatly ex- 
tolled by fome againft catarrhs, and in 
dyfenteries: its dofe, in thefe cates, is 
from five grains to thisty: it has been 
made an ingredient in feveral of the old 
compofitions of the fhops, but is at pre- 
fent much difufed. 
LABEL, in heraldry, a fillet ufually placed 
in the middle along the chief of the coat, 


without touching its extremities. Its 
breadth ought to be a ninth part of the 
> Ua Dah chief. © 
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chief, It is adorned with pendants ; and 
when there are above three of thefe, the 
-Mamber mutt be fpecified in blazoning. 
This is a kind cf addition to the arms 
of a fecond brother, to diftinguifh him 
from the firft, and is efteemed the mott 
honourable of all differences. See plate 
CLIL. fig. 1. 

LABEL, in Jaw, a narrow flip of parch- 
ment hanging from adeed, writ, or other 
writing, in order to hold the appending 
feal, See the article SEAL, 

LaBew of a circumferentor, a long thin 

. brafs-ruler, with a-fight at one end, and 
acenter hole at the other ; chiefly ufed 
‘with a tangent line, to take altitudes. 

LABIAL Letrers, thofe pronounced 
chiefly by means of the lips. See the ar- 
ticle LETTER, 

LABIATED FLoweRrs, monopetalous 
flowers, confifting of a narrow tube, with 
a wide mouth, diyided into two or more 
lips. See Borany and FLower. 

LABIAU, a port-town of Prufiia, fituated 
on a bay of the Baltic fea, twenty miles 
north-eaft of Koniigfburg: ealt long. 
22° 15’, north lat, 55°. 

LABIUM, LP, in anatomy, See Lip. 

LABORATORY, or ELaporarTory,the 
chemifts work-houfe, or the place where 
they perform their operations; where 
the furnaces are built, their veffels kept, 
&c, andin general, the term laboratery, 
is applied to any place where phyfical 
experiments ,in pharmacy, chemiftry, 
pyrotechny, &c. are performed. See the 

-arti€f FuRNACE, &c, 
A principal obflacle to the general ex- 
ercife of chemifiry being the difficulty of 
procuring proper furnaces, veflels, uten- 
fils and materials for the purpofe, a 
portable laboratory was introduced by 
Dr. Shaw, by means of which alone all 
the chemical operations may be commo- 
dioutly performed. ‘This laboratory con- 
fits of three parts, wiz. a furnace, an 
apparatus, anda materia chemica. The 
furnace, an interne] and external view 
of whigh is reprefented in plate CLI. 
has four principal parts. 1. The cover 
A, with its upright funnel. 2. The 
tworings BB. 3. Thebody C. And, 
4: ThefootD. The general office and 
ule of the cover is to cheek, {uppre(s, 
and throw back the heat and flame, or 
prevent the fuel from fpending itelf 

. too faft, as it otherwife would do, with 
little effeét in many operations, In or- 
der to encreafe the draught, and {queeze 
the air more forcibly through the body 


a 
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of the fuel, there is a moveable chimis 
ney F F, that may occafionally be fixed to, 
the orifice left for that and other pur- 
pofes in the top of the cover. The ring 
is the feat of numerous operations 5 the 
fubject to be aéted on by the fire being 

frequently lodged therein; and in other 

cafes it helps to enlarge the furnace, and 
render it capable of operations, which it 
could not otherwile perform, ‘The body 
ferves to contain the fuel, and is the 
common feat of the fire. In many cafes 
of fufion, as in running of metals from 

their ore, it performs at the fame time 

the office of a crucible, and contains the 

fubje&t mixed along with the fuel, after 
the manner praétifed in the fmelting- 

houfes. To this body belong three feve- 

ral grates, a, 4, a, that may be placed 

at differents heights therein, according to 

thenature of the operation, and the dif. 

tance required between the fubjeét and 

the fire. Laftly, the foot, whereof there 

are two kinds, D and E, is not only of 

ufe in fupporting the other parts, but 
alfo in receiving the afhes of the fuel 

and the melted matters that, by the fire, © 
are made to flow and run down into it 5 

and thus performing the office of a ree 

ceiver, it is of fingular ufe in collef&ting 

and preferving fubftances that might 

otherwife be fpilt or loft. 

The more immediate appurtenances of 

this furnace afe fuel and bellows. The 

fuel may be charcoal; or as there isa 

contrivance for a vent or flew in the body 

of the furnace, common fea-coal may be 

employed, and the fmoke directed up the 

chimney of the room where the furnace 

is to ftand. Its ftrufture is alfo well 

fitted fora famp, which in many cafes, 

as particularly fome curious digeftions 

and calcinations, is highly neceffary ; 

and by this means alfo may the opera- 

tions which would otherwile require the 

athanor, or a long continued uniform 

heat, be elegantly performed, 

It would be tedious to fhew how all the 

numerous operations of chemiftry are 


_performable by means.of this furnace : 


if may fufhce to confider the general 
fiates or conditions into which the inftru- 
ment may be put for the principal of 
them, The fimpleft ftate of this furnace 
is a. combination of two parts, the body 
and the toot, which is thus fit for fufion, 
by the naked fire, when the matter to be 
melted is mixed among the fuel, as in 
running the ores of lead, tin, or iron, for 
inftance. By barely placing the middle 

ft grate 
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grate in the body, the inftrument becomes 
a melting-furnace for a crucible, When 
only the body of the furnace with its 
middle grate is fet upon the foot, it an- 
fwers ail the ends of the common fhop- 
furnace of the apothecaries for decoc- 
tions, infpiffations, extraction, &c. and 
the purpofes of a naked fire for certain 
. diftillations, fublimations, and the like. 
It may moreover be readily converted 
into-a balneum mariz, an afh-pot, a 
fand-heat, or a ftill ftronger for digef- 
tion, &c. by barely fetting upon it a pan 
of water, afhes, fand, or iron-filings. If 
inftead of a common pan, the ring fur- 
nifhed with its fet of pots be fet upon the 
body with its grate, you have a furnace 
fitted for diftijlation in capella vacua, 
where the retorts are contained in the 
cavity of the pots, and locked down 
therein without any vifible medium be- 
tween. An iron-pan placed in the toom 
of the ring juft mentioned, makes a cal- 
cining furnace; the lowelt grate being 
ufed, either a cold ftill or a hot one may 
be put into the body, and worked as in 
the common manner, with its proper head 
and refrigeratory, The application of 
the cover to the hollow ring, and fome- 
times to the body without the ring, makes 
a proper reverberatory furnace. 

The outer cafe of this furnace is beft 
made of plated iron, formed in feparate 
pieces of the figures expreffed in the 
plate, and of fuch a fize as the operator 
fhall choofe, obferving the fame propor- 
tion between the parts as the plate ex- 
hibits: the inner fide of all the parts are 
to be lined, the thicknefS of an inch at 
leaft, with a proper luting. 

All the chemical apparatus may be di- 
vided into remote and intermediate, or 
fuch as is preparatory to the operations, 
and fuch as is a&tually employed therein : 
the remote apparatus of this portable fur- 
nace confifts of fcales, weights and mea- 
fures 5 alfo mortars, fieves, rafps, files, 
hammers, fheers, and forceps. Next to 
thefe are the inflruments for managing 
the fire, as fhovels, hooks, tongs, and 
blow-pipes. Alfo forcharging the veflels 
with the fubje&t matters of the opera- 
tions, as (hells, horns, tin-plates, brufhes, 
hares-feet, &c. alfo for emptying the 
productions, hooked tongs, ingots, cones, 
bafons, funnels, &c. In the laft place 
come the inftruments for making certain 
utenfils, as cores for muffles, moulds for 
tefts, crucibles and melting-pots, and 
irons for cutting glaffes and the necks 
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thefe inftruments, utenfils, &c. fee each 
under its proper head, 

The materia chemica, that is the fubjeét 
to be worked upon or immediately and 
materially employed in chemical opera- 
lions, is the next thing to be confidered 
as the conftituent parts of a laboratorys 
this is a large field, and comprehends 
all the natural bodies on our globe, which 
are all fubjeét matters of chemiftry 3 and 
are all feparately treated of under their 
proper heads through the courfe of this 


work, 


LABOUR, in general, denotes aclofe ap- 


plication to work or bufinefs. Among 
feamen a fhip is faid to be in labour, 
when fhe rolls and tumbles very muchy 
either a hull, under fai), or at anchor, 
It is alfo fpoke of a woman in travel, or 
child-birth. See DELivERY. 


LABOURER, generally fignifies one that 


does the moft flavifh and leis artful part 
of a laborious work, as that of hufban- 
dry, mafonry, &c. hi PT he 

An antient ftatute ordaing, that the wages 
of labourers fhall be Si; affefled by ~~ 
the theriff and juftices of the peace of 
every county in the eafter-feffions ; and 
in corporations, by head officers ; and if 
they take work by the great, and leave 
the fame unfinifhed, except it be for the 
non-payment of wages, or where they 
are employed in the king’s fervice, &c. 
they fhall be imprifoned one month, and 
forteit 51. The hours that labourers fhall 
work in the day are alfo appointed, on 
pain of forfeiting one penny for every 
hour’s abfence: and all labourers may 
be compelled to ferve by the day in the 
time of corn and hay-harvelt. 


LABRADOR, alfo called New Britain, 


and Efkimaux, is a country in th 
America, bounded by Hudfon’s Straits 
and the Atlantic Ocean, on the rorth; ~ 
by the fame ocean, on the eaft; by the — 


river of St, Lawrence and Canada, on 


the fouth; and by Hud{on’s bay, on the 
welt: fituated between 59° and 79° of 
welt long. and between 50° and 64° of 
north lar. 


LABRAX, in ichthyology, a fpecies of 


pearch, with fourteen rays in the fin be- 
fides the anus. See PEARCH. 


LABRUS, inichthyology, a genus of acan- 


thopterygious fifhes, with fix bony rays 

in the membrane of the gills; add to 

this, that the lips are thick, and the rays 

of the back-fin anteriorly double. 

The name labrus is given to the fithes of 
. this 


LAC 
this genus, on account of the thicknefs of 
their lips. ~ 
LABURNUM, in botany, is only a fpe- 
cies of cytifus. See CyTisus. 
LABYRINTH, in anatomy, the internal 
cavity of the ear, fo called frotf finuo- 
fities and windings. See Ear. — 
LABYRINTH, in gardening, a winding 


mazy walk between hedges, through a | 


wood or wildernefs. ‘The chief aim is 
to make the walks fo perplexed and in- 
tricate, that a perfon may lofe himfelf in 
them, and meet with as great a number 
of difappointments as poffible. ‘They are 
rarely to be met with, except in great 


', and noble gardens, as Verfailles, Hamp- 


ton court, &c.° 
There are two ways of making them ; 
the firft is with fingle hédges: this me- 
thod has been praétifed in England ; and 
thefe may, indeed, be beft, where there is 
but a fmail fpot of ground allowed for 
making them ; but where there is ground 
enough, the double is moft eligible. 
Thole made with doubk hedges, witha 
confiderable thicknefS of wood hetween 
them, are approved as much better than 
‘fingle ones: this is the manner of making 
them in France afd other places; of all 
which’ that of Verfailles'is allowed to be 
the nobleft'of its kind in the world. It 
is an‘error to make them too narrow ; for 
that makes it neceflary to keep the 
hedges clofe clipt: but if, according to 
the foreiun practice, they are made wide, 
. they will not fiand in need of it. The 
wa'ks are made with gravel ufually fet 
with horn-beam : the palifades ought to 
be ten, twelve, or fourteen feet high: the 
hornbeam fhould -be kept cut, and the 
walks rolled, 
LAC, mix, among phyficians, @c. See 
the’article Mrxx. 
‘The appellation lac is alfo given to feve- 
veral chemical preparations, as, 1. Lac 
ammoniaci, which is ordered by the col- 
Jege to be made in the following man- 
ner: take of gum ammoniac, two drams; 
of fimple penny-royai water, half a pint ; 
and rub the gum in a mortar with the 
water, til] it is diffolved, which it will 
do without heat, 2. Lac fidphoris, called 
alfo precipitated fulpbur. See SULPHUR. 
Lac Lun#&, in natural hiftory, a name 
fometimes given to minéral agatic, Seé 
the article AGaRIc, 
LACCA, in natural hiftory, &c, a vege- 
table production, tmproperly called gum, 
asjbeing inflammable, and not foluble in 
water. hes 
4 z 
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There are three kinds of lacca kept in 
the fhops, which are all the produéts of 
a fpecies of ziziphus. See ZizipHus. 
The ftick-lacca is a hard, refinous, and 
friable fubftance, of an uneven and gra- 
nulated furface, and of a roundifh but 
fomewhat dufky colour. It is of an au- 
ftere and fubaftringent tafte, and is fixed 
round certain fticks, and branches of a 
woody fubftance. The feed-lacca is 
brought to us in loofe grains, or little 
maffes, of a roundifh irregular figure, 
and of a reddifh colour, which feem no 
way different from the ftick-lacca, but 
as parts from the whole. The third 
kind, or fhell-lacca, is met with in thin 
and tranfparent cakes, made by melting 
the above granules, or what is taken 
from the fticks, into a mafs. Some af- 
firm that it exfudes from the jujube, 
and feveral other trées of the fame ge- 
nus; but others affert that it is no vege- 
table exfudation at all, but a fubftance 
analogous to wax laid on thefe branches 
by iafeets. Till we have fome very good 
obferver on the fpot, to determine between 


the politive affertions of the feveral au- 


thors who have wrote upon it, we muft 


_be'contented to reft in uncertainty : but 


whatever may be the hiftory of this drug, - 
its virtues are lefs in difpute ; it is an at-— 
tenuant, aperient, and diuretic, and is 
fometimes prefcribéed in diforders of the 
liver and fpleen, and in jaundices and 
dropfies. It would probably be in more 
ufe, if we knew how to open its body, 
fo as to make it.exert its virtues; for it 
is a fort of unchangeable medicine which 
pafies the body very little altered, if given 
in fubftance; and it is of the number of 
thofe things from which a tin¢ture is 
very difficultly extraéted, But befides 
thefe virtues, a beautiful red colour is 
prepared from it by only boiling flick~ 
Jacca in water, and then filtrating the 
deco&tion, and evaporating the fuperflu- 
ous.humidity. This lacca is of great ufe 
in painting, on which account its name 
has been given to feveral colours pro- 
cured from other ingredients in much the 
fame manner, 


Artificial Lacca, or Lakk, a colouring 


drug obtained-from certain vegetables. 
Of thefe there are different kinds. x. To 
make a fine red lake: take half a pound 
of good brazil, boil it in three pints of 
lye, made of the athes of vine fprigs, till 
it be half evaporated, then let it fettle 
and fratn it off. Then boil it again 
with frefh brazil, a quarter of a pound; 
, cochineal, 
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cochineal, two pounds; and terra merita, 
half an ounce; adding to ita pint of fair 
water; let it boil till it be half evapo- 
rated as before, then fet it by to fettle 
and ftrain it, But when you take it off 
the fire, put in half an ounce of burnt 
alum reduced to an impalpable powder 5 
jet it diffolve, ftirring it with a flick, and 
add to it a quarter of a dram of arfenic. 
In order to give it a body, reduce two 
cuttle-fith bones to a fine powder, put it 
in, and leave it to dry at leifure, and 
then grind it with a good quantity of fair 
water, in which leave it to fteep; after- 
wards ftrain it through a cloth, make it 
up into fmall cakes, and fet them to dry 
on cards or pafte board, If you would 
have this lake redder, add to it lemon- 
juice; and if you would have it deeper, 
add to it oil of tartar. 2. To make co- 
lumbine-lake: fteep halfa pound of the 
finelt brazil wood of Fernambouc, rafped 
in three pints of the moft fubtilely dif- 
tilled vinegar, for at leaft a month, and 
if it be for fix weeks, it will be the bet- 
ter, After which, boil all in balneo 
marie for about a minute, and leave 
it for a day or two; after which, put a 
quarter part of alum-powder into a very 
clean earthen pan, and ttrain the liquor 
upon it through a cloth, and fo let it re- 
main for a day; then heat the whole 
till it fimmers, and leaving it again for 
twenty four hours, reduce two cuttle-fith 
bones into powder, and having warmed 
the liquor, pour it upon them; then ftir 
the whole with a ftick till it is cool, and 
leave it again for twenty-four hours be- 
fore you ftrain it, 3.-’To make lake of 
turmeric: take a pound of turmeric- 
root, reduced to a fine powder, three 
pints of fair water, and an ounce of 
falt of tartar; put them into a glazed 
earthen veffel, and let them boil together 
gently over a clear fire, till the water 
appears richly impregnated with the tur- 
meric, or will ftain a piece of white paper 
beautifully yellow; then filter the liquor, 
and gradually add to it a ftrong aque- 
ous folution of roach-alum, till the yel- 
Jow matter is ajl curdled. together, or 
precipitated ; after this filtre the whole 
through paper, when the aqueous part 
will run off, and leave a yellow matter 
behind; which being edulcorated, or 
wathed in the filtre, by the repeated affu- 
fion of frefh water, till the water comes 
away infipid ; and being afterwards dried, 
it becomesa beautiful yellow for painting. 
LACE, incommerce, a work compofed of 


many threads of gold, filver or filk, in- 
terwoven the one with the other, and 
worked upon a pillow with fpindles, ac- 
cording to the pattern defigned. The 
open work being formed with pins, 
which are placed and difplaced as the 
fpindles are moved. Sce the article 
GOLD-THREAD. 

The importation of gold and filver-lace is 
prohibited. 

Bone-Lace, a lace made of fine linen 

thread or filk, much in the fame manner 
as that of gold and filver. ‘The pattern 
of the lage is fixed upon a large round 
pillow, and pins being ftuck into the 
holes or openings in the pattern, the 
threads are interwoven by means of a 
number of bobbins made of bone or 
ivory, each of which contains a fmall 
quantity of fine threa’, in (uch a manner 
as to make the lace exadlly refemble the 
pattern. There are feveral towns in 
England, and particularly in Bucking- 
hamfhire, that carry on this manufac- | 
ture; but vaft quantities of the fineft laces 
have been imported f:om Flanders. 
The duties on, foreign bone-lace are as 
follow: bone-lace of thread, the dozen 
yards pays, on importation, 15s, 4,% .d. 
and draws back, on exportation, 13s. 6d. 
Purl or antlet-lace of thread, the groce, 
pays 3s. 10,,°%d. Silk bone lace the 
pound, containing fixteen ounces, pays 
rr l.zros. raid, 

Lact is alfo ufed for a kind of chord made 
of filk or cotton, chiefly ufed in lacing 
womens»ftays. 

LACEDEMON, the antient name of Mifi. 
thra. See the article MisirHRa. 

LACERTA, the lizard, in zoolozy. See 
the article Lizarp. 

LACHNJEA, in botany, a genus of the 
oftandria- monogyniaclafs of plants,with- 
out any flower petals: there 1s no pericar- 
pium; the feed, which is fingle, oval, 
and obliquely acute, being contained in 
the bottom of thecup. It differs from 
the paflerina only in having its cup di- 
yided into unequal fegments. 

LACBNIS, in natural hiftory, a genus of 
fibrarie; being fibrofe, unelaftic bodies, 
composed of fhort or abrupt filaments, 
See the article FIBRARIAZ, 

LACHRY MAL, in anatomy, an appella- 
tion given to feveral parts of the eye, 
from their ferving to iecrete the tears. ' 
The lJachrymal gland is fituated in the 
orbit above the {maller angle, and its ex- 
cretory duals under the upper eye-lid : 
thefe are much more eafily demonftrated 
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in the eye of an ox, than in a human one. 
The Jachrymai caruncle is fituated in the 
Jarger angle, or canthus, ferving to di- 
reét the tears to the two punéte !achry- 
malia; which are fituated in the fame 
angle, at the extremities of the tarfi or 
cartilages, and terminate in the lachry- 
ma! faccus, the nafal canal, and in the 
nofe itfelf. See the article EYE. 

LACHRYMALIS rFisruta, in furgery 
and medicine, Sce FIsTULA, 
LACHRYMATORY, inantiquity, 2 vef- 
fel wherein were collested the tears of a 
deceafed perfon’s friends, and preferved 
along with the afhes and urn. 
LACINIATED-LEAF, among botanifts, 
exprefles a icaf which has feveral finufes 
down to the middle, and, the lobes which 
feparate thefe not {mooth but notched, 
or indented. See LEAF. , 
LACONISM, 2xopicy10;, in matters of 
ftyle, afhort, pithy obfervatien or faying ; 
fo called from the Lacedsemonians, who 
were remarkable for the concifenefs of 
their difcourfe. See STYLE, 
LACRYMAL, cr LACHRYMAL., See the 
article LACHRYMAL, 
LACTEA, or via LACTEA, the fame 
with galaxy. See GALAXY. 
LACTEAL VEssEts, in anatomy, fine 
fobtile canals fituated in the inteftines 
and mefentery, and ferving to convey 
the chyle to its deftined place. See the 
the article CHYLE, 


Afellius, who demonftrated them in 1622, : 


has the honour of pafling for the firft 
difcoverer ot them; but they were long 
before oblerved by Evafiftratus and Ga- 
Jen, who tock them for arteries contain- 
ing milk. 
‘The moft convenient method of demon- 
ftrating them, is in comparative ana~ 
tomy, by feeding fome animal plenti- 
fully ; and, in about three hours after- 
- wards, ftrangling it. In this cafe, they 
are all turgid with chyle: whereas, at 
other times, they are filled with a lym- 
phatic juice, not with chyle; and ac- 
cordingly are called lymphatics, not chy- 
Jiferous veffels. 
The origin of thefe veffels is from the 
inteitines, and principally from the fmall 
ones; in all thefe they are extremely nu- 
merous, but tew or none of them can be 
feen in the larger guts. 
Anatomifts diftinguifh two kinds of 
them, which they call la&eals of the firft 
and jecond order. Thofe of the firft 
order, are.fuch as run from the inteftines 
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to the glands of the mefentery: thofe of 
the fecond order, are fuch as run from 
the glands to the receptacles and tho- 
racic du&t, where they terminate. Thefe 
laft are larger than the former, but they 
are fewer in number. See Duct, 
THORACIC, CHYLIFICATION,- &c. 

LACTIFEROUS, an appellation given to 
plants abounding with a milky juice, as 
the fow thiftle, and the like. 

EACTUCA, LETTUCE, in botany. 
the article LETTUCE, 

LACUNZE, in anatomy, certain ofcular 
orifices, proceeding from the glandulz 
fubitrate in the vagina, and often fo large 
as to admit a briltle. Their ufe is to 
jecrete a fluid for lubricating the vagina, — 
and ftimulating to venery. 

LACUNAR, in architeéture, an arched 
roof or ceiling, more efpecially the plank- 
ing or flooring above porticos and piazzas. 

LADANUM, or LaBpanum, in phar- © 
macy. See the article LaBDANUM, 

LADENBURG, a town of Germany, 
fitvaced on the river Neckar, eight miles 
north- weft of Heidelburg. 

LADING, in merchandize, @e. taken 
into a fhip, for which the mafter gives 
a bill of lading. See the article Btu. 

LADOGA Lakg, in ruffian Finland, com- 
municates with the gulph of Finland by 
the river Nieva. 

LADOGNA, or LaceDoGNa,a city and 
bifhop’s fee of the kingdom of Naples, 
fifty five miles eaft of the city of Naples, 

LADRONE Istanps, are fituated.in the 
Pacific Ocean, between 12° and 28° of 
north lat. and about 140° ealt long. 

LADY’s BEDSTRAW, a plant called by 
botanifts gallium, See GaLLium, 

Lapy’s BOWER, the fame with clematis, | 
or virgin’s bower. 

Lapy-cow, in zoology. See the article 
HEMISPHZERIA. 

Lapy’s coms, a plant otherwife called 
fcandix. See the article SCANDIXx, 

J.aDY's MANTLE, the englifh name of the 
alchimilla. See ALCHIMILLA. 

Lapy’s SEAL, aname by which fome call | 
tamnus. See the article TAMNUS. 

Lapy’s sMOCK, the englifh name of care 
damine. See the article CARDAMINE. 

Lapy’s SLIPPER, the englifh name of the 
cypripedium. See CyPRIPEDIUM. 

Lapy’s TRACES, a name by which fome 
call orchis. See the article ORCHIS, 

LapDy-payY, inlaw, the 25th of March, 
being the annunciation of the holy vire 
gins See ANNUNCIATION, 

AGAN, 


e 


See 
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LAGAN, or Lacon, in Jaw. See the ar- 
ticle FLOTSON. 

LAGANUM, in natural hiftory, a genus 
of the echini marini, or centronia, with 
their mouth in the middle of the bafe of 
the fhell. See CENTRONIA. 

LAGOCEPHALUS, in ichthvology, a fpe- 
cies of globe-fith, fo called from its head 
being (omething like that of a hare. See 
the article ORBIS. 

LAGOECIA, ROUND-HEADED CUMMIN, 
in botany, a genus of the pentandria- mo- 
nogynia clafs of plants, the flower of 
which confifts of five petals, very fhort, 
and bicornate: there is no pericarpium, 
the feed, which is ingle, being contain- 
edin the cup. 

This plant has neither the fmell, appear- 
ance, or tafte of cummin; its {mell being 
more like that of the carrot. 

LAGCPHTHALMIA, in furgery, an 
everfion and gaping of the eye-lids, other- 
wife called e&tropium. See the article 
EcTROPIUM,. 

LAGOPUS, in ornithology, a fpecies of 
tetrao, the whole body of which, except- 
ing the tail, is white; the tail too is 
white, or at leat tipped with white. It 
is about the fize of a tame pigeon. 

LAGOS, a port-town of Portugal, in the 
province of Algarva; weltlong. 9° 27’, 
north lat. 36% 45/. 

LAGURUS, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria-digynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confilts of two oblong 
valves, and ferves as a pericarpium to 
inclofe the feed, which is fingle and arif- 
tated, 

LAHOLM, 2 port-town of Gothland, in 
Sweden, fixty miles north of Copen- 
hagen, 

LAHOR, the capital of a province of the 
fame name in the hither India; eaftlong. 
75°, and north lat. 33°, 

LAIR, among fportimen, the place where 
the deer harbour by day. This term is 
alfo ufed to fignify a place where cattle 
ulually reft under fome fhelter: by which 
means the ground generally becomes en- 
rched with their dung. 

LAKE, 2 colle&tion of waters contained in 
fome cavity in an inland place, of a large 
extent, furrounded with Jand, and hav- 
ing ne communication with the ocean. 
Lakes may be divided into four kinds, 
1. Such as neither receive nor fend forth 
rivers. 2, Such as emit rivers, without 
receiving any. 3, Such as receive rivers, 
without emitting any. And 4, Such 
as both receive and fend forth rivers. 

VoL. ley 
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Of the firft kind, fome are temporary 


Like K 


and others perennial: moft of*thofe that 
are temporary owe their origin to the 
rain, and the cavity or depreffion of the 
place in which they are lodged: thus in 
India there are feveral fuch lakes made 
by the induftry of the natives, of which 
fome are a mile, and fome two in cir- 
cuit; thefe are furronnded with a ftone 
wall, and being filled in the rainy 
months, fupply the inhabitants in- dry 
feafons, who live ata great diftance from 
fprings or rivers, bere are alfo feve- 
ral of this kind formed by the inunda- 
tions of the Nile and the Niger; and in 
Mufcovy, Finland, and Lapland, there 
are many lakes formed partly by the rains 
and partly by the melting of the ice and ~ 
fnow: but molt of the perennial lakes 
which neither receive nor emit rivers, pro- 
bably owe their rife to {prings at the bot- 
tom, by which they are conftantly fupplied, 
The fecond kind of lakes, which emit, 
without receiving rivers, is very nu- 
merous. Many rivers flow from thefe 
as out of cifterns ; where their fprings 
being fituated low within a hollow 
place, firft fill the cavity and make 
it a lake, which not being capacious 
enough to hold all the water, it over- 
flows and forms a river: of this kind 
is the Wolga, at the head of the river 
Wolga; the lake Odium, at the head of 
the Tanais; the Adac, from whence 
one branch of the river Tigris flows ; 
the Ozero, or White lake in Mafcovy, 
is the fource of the river Shack'na. The 
greatlake Chaamay , which emits four very 
largerivers, which water the countries of 


Siam, Pegu,@c. viz. the Menan, the Afa, 


the Caipoumo, and the Laquia, &c. 
The third fpecies of lakes, which re- 
ceive rivers but emit none, apparently 
owe their origin to thofe rivers which 
in their progrefs from their fource, fall- 
ing intofome extenhve cavity, are collect- 
ed together, and form a lake of fuch di- 
menfious, as may lofe as much by exha- 
lation, asit continually receives from thefe 
fources; of this kind is that great lake 
improperly called the Cafpian fea; the 
lake Afphaltites, alfo called the Dead fea 5 
the lake of Geneva, and feveral others, 
Of the fourth fpec‘es, which both re- 
ceive and emit rivers, we reckon three 
kinds, as the quantity they emit is great- 
er, equal, or lefs than they receive. If 
it be greater, itis plain that they muft be 
fupplied by fprings at the bottom; if 
lefs, the furplus of the water is probably 
mF fpent 
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fpent in exhalations ; and if it be equal, 
their fprings juft fupply what Is evapoe 
rated by the fun. 

Lakes are alfo divided into thofe of frefh 
water, and thofe cf falt. Dr. Héiley 1s 
of opinion, that all great perennial lakes 
are jaline, either in a greater or lefs de- 
gree; and that this faltnels encreales 
with time: and on this foundation he 
pronofes a method for determining the 
age of the world. 

Large fakes anfwer the moft valuable 
purp sofes in the northern regions, the 
warm vapours that arife from them mode- 
rating the pinc! hing cold of thofe climates; 
and what is ftill a preater advantage, 
when they are placed in warmer climates 
at a great diftance from the fea, the ex- 
halations raifed from them by the fan, 
cauie the countries that border upon them 
to be refrefhed with frequent thowers, 

and confquently prevent their being 
barren cevarts, 

LALAND, an ifland of Denmark, fituated 
fouth of Zeland, from which itis fepa- 
rated by a narrow canal: eaft long. 12°, 
north lat, 55°. 

LAMA, the fovereion pontiff or rather 
god of the afiatic Tartars, inhabiting the 
country of Barantola. ‘The lama is not 
only adored by the inhabitants of the 
country, but’alio by the kings of Tar- 
tary, who fend him rich prefents, and 
goin pilgrimage to pay him adoration, 
calling him /av:a congi, i. e. god tine 
everlatting father of heaven. He is ne- 
ver to be feen but in a fecret place of 
his place, amidft a great number of 
lamps, fittingcrofs legged upona cufhion, 
and adorned all over with gold and pre- 
cious ftones; where, at a diftance, they 
proftrate bhemfelves before him, it not 
being lawful for any to ki‘s even hie feet, 
He is-called the great Jama, or lama of 
Jamas, that is, prictt of priefts. And to 
perfuade the pecple that he ts immortal, 
the inferior pric fle, when be dies, fubfi- 
tute another in fis ftead, and fo continue 

the cheat from generation to generation, 
Thefe priefts pe erfuade the people, that 
the lama was raifed from death many 
hundred years ago, that he has lived ever 
fince, and will continue to live for ever. 

LAMB, in 2oology, the young of the fheep- 
kind. Sce the article SHEEP.. 

A male lamb of the firft year is called a 
wedder-hog, and the female, a ewe-hog ; 
the fecond year itis called a wedder, and 
the female a fheave. If a lamb be fick, 
mar¢’s milk with water may be given it; 
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‘LAMINA, in phyfiology 
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and by blowing into the mouth, many 
have been recovered after appearing dead. 
The beft feafon for weaning them, is 
when they are fixteen or eighteen weeks 
old; and about Michaelmas, the males 
flould be feparated from the females, 
and fuch males as are not defigned for 
rams, gelded, 

LAMBALLA, a town of France, twenty- 
three miles fouth-wett of St. Malo. 

LAMBDOIDES, in anatomy, one of the 


futures of the fkull. See SKULL. 
LAMBESSE, a town of Provence, in 


France, nine miles north of Aix. 

LAMEGO, acity of Portugal: weft long. 
a north lat. air 1 

LAMELLZ&, in natural hittory, denotes 
very thin plates, fuch asthe fcales of fith 
are compofed of. 

LAMENESS, among farriers. See the ar- 
ticle Haine, 

LAMENTATIONS, acanonical book of 
the Old Teftament, written by the pro- 
phet Jeremiah, The two firlt chapters 
of this book are employed in defcribing 
the calamities of the fiege of Jerufalem. 
In the third, the author deplores the per- 
fecutions he himfelf had fuffered. The 
fourth turns upon the defolation of the 
city and temple, and the misfortune of 
Zedekiah. The fifth chapter is a prayer 
for the Jews in their difperfion and cap- 
tivity ; and at the end of all, he fpeaks 
of the cruelty of the Edomites, who had 
infulted Jerufalem in her mifery. The 
four firlt chapters of the lamentations are 
an abecedary, every verfe or couplet be- 
ginning with one of the letters of the 
hebrew alphabet, in thea'phabetical order, 
The fubje& is of the moft moving kind, 
and the ftile throughout lively, pathetic,. 
avd affeting. ¢¢ ‘Did we ever find, fays 

‘ Dr. South, forrow flowing forth in 
*¢ fuch a natural prevailing pathos, as in 
*¢ the Lamentations of Jeremy? One 
‘© would think, that every letter was 
*« wrote witk a tear; that every word 
‘© was the noife of a breaking heart ; 
*¢ that the author was a man compacted 
“¢ of forrows, dilciplined to grief from 
‘« his infancy ; one who never breathed 
‘* but in fighs, nor fpoke but in a groan,” 

LAMIA, in ichthyology, a name given to 
the white fhark. See Suarx, 

*LAMIZ, in heathen mythology, a kind 
of demons, in the form of women, faid 
to have devoured children. Sce DmMon, 

, the thin plates 
whereof manv fubitances confitt, 

LAMIODONTES, in aegis hilory, the 

fame 
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fame with the gloffopetra, See the article 
GLOSSOPETRA. 

LAMIUM, DEAD NETTLE, in botany, a 
genus of the didynamia gymnolpermia 
clafs of plants, the flower of which con- 

‘ filts of one labiated and ringent petal : 
the feeds are four, triangular, and con- 

» tained in the bottom of the cup. 

The flowers of this plant are faid to 
be good in the fluor albus, dyfentery, 
and {erophulous diforders. The herb is 
aperient, emollient, and vulnerary. 

LAMMAS-pDay, a feltival celebrated on 
the firt of Augutt by the romifh church, 
in memory of St. Peter’s imprifonment. 

LAMP, Aaurzc, a veffel containing oil, 
with a lighted wick. See the articles 
OiL, FLAME, FIRE, &c. 

Dr, St. Clair,in Phil. Tranf, n° 245,gives 
the defcription of an improvement upon 
the common lamp. He propofes that it 
fhould be made two or three inches deep, 
with a pipe coming from the bottom al- 
moft as high as she top of the veflel: let 
it be filled fo high with water as to cover 


the hole of the pipe at the bottom, that - 


the ot! may not get in at the pipe, and 
fo be lott. Then let the oil be poured 
in, fo as to fill she veffel almo% brim 
full, which muft have a cover pierced 
with as many boles as there are wicks 
defgned, When the veffel is thus filled, 
and the wicks are lighted, if water falls 
in by drops at the pipe, it will always 
keep the oil at the fame heizht, or very 
near; the weight of the water being to 
that of the oil as 20. to 19, which in 
{wo or three inches makes no great differ- 
ence, Ifthe water runs falter than the 
oil waftes, it will only run over at the 
top of the pipe, and what does not run 
over will come under the oil, and keep it 
at the fame height, 

Rolling-LamP, a machine AB (plate CLIT. 
fig. 2.) with two moveable circles D E, 
FG, within it; whofe common center 
of motion and gravity is at K, where 
their axis of motion crofs one another. 
If the Jamp K C, made pretty heavy and 
moveable about its axis HI, and whole 
center of gravity is at C, be fitted within 
the inner circle, the common center of 
gravity of the whole machine will fall 
between K and C ; and by reafon of the 
pivots A, B, D, E, H, I, wil! be always 
at liberty to defcend: hence, though the 
whole machine be rolled along the ground, 
or moved in any manner, the flame will 
ome be upperinoft, and the oil cannot 
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It is in this manner they hang the com- 
gals atiea, and thus fhould a!) the moon- 
lamerns be made, that are carried before 
coaches, chailes, and the like. 

Lamp. BLACK, among colourmen. See the 
article BLack, 

LAMPADARY, an officer in the antient 
church of Conftantinople, fo called fom 
his employment, which was to take care 
of the lamps, and to carry a taper be- 
fore the emperos or patriarch when they 
went to church, or in proceffion, 

LAMPAS, Lamrers, or Lamprass, 
among farrters, a fwelling and inflam. 
mation in the roof cf a horfe’s mouth, fo 
called becaufe itis cured by burning with 
a Jamp or hot iron, in which operation 
great care fhould be taken not to touch 
the bone. 

LAMPERN, in ichthyology, a fpecies cf 
petromyzon, with a fingie row cf I:ttle 
teeth in the verge of the mouth, b«tide 
the lower large ones. It grows to about 
a foot long, though moft of thofe ufually 
caught aie under that flandard, See the 
article PETROMYZON, 

LAMPREY, J/ampetra, another {pecies of 
petromyzon, with about twenty rows of 
teeth. It grows to two feet and an half, 
or more in length. It is caught in fome 
Jarge rivers near the fea, but is much leis 
frequent than the former fpecies, 


LAMPSACUS, a poit-town of the leffer - 


Afia, at the entrance of the Piopontis, 


oppolite to Gallipol!, fituated eighty miles. — 


fouth- weft of Conftantinople : eat long, 
28°, north lat. g0° 12’, 
LANCASTER, the county-town of Lan- 
cafhire : welt Jong. 2° 44’, north lat. 54°. 
Tt fends two members to parliament. 
LANCEOLATED LEar, one iciemblirg 
a ‘pear’s point. ’ 
LANCET, achirurgical infrument, fharp- 
pointed, and two-edged, chiefly ufed for 
opening veins in the operation of phle- 
botomy, or bleeding ; alfo for laying 
open abcefles, tumours, &c. 
A furgeon fhovld never be without fome 
of thele of different fizes, See two re- 
prefented in plate CLI. fig, 3. 
LANCHANG, the capital of the king- 
dom cof Laos, in the further India : eatt 
long. 101°, north lat, 20% 7 
LANCIANO,, acity cf Italy, in the king- 
dom of Naples, firvated nezr the gulph 
of Venice: eaft long. 55°25’, north Jat. 
42° 20! 


LAND, ima limited fenfe, denotes arable 
See the articles EARTH, SOlLs — 


ground, 
HusBanpry, &e, , 
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It is alfo ufed for meadow-ground, paf- 
ture, wood, commons, &c. See the ar- 
ticles MEapow, PAsrureE, &c. 
LAND, in the Jea-languege, makes part of 
feveral compound terms: thus land laid, 
or to Jay the land, is juft to lofe fight of 
it. Laxd-locked, is when land lies all 
round the fhip, fo that no point of the 
compafs is open to the fea: if the is at 
anchor in fuch a place, fhe is faid to ride 
-Jand locked, and is therefore concluded 
to ride fafe from the violence of winds 
and tides. Land mark, any mountain, 
rock, fteeple, tree, @c. that may ferve to 
make the land known at fea. Land is 
Jout in, aterm ufed to fignify that ano- 
ther point of land hinders the fight of 
that the fhipcame from. Land to, or the 
fhip lies land to, that is, fhe is fo far from 
fhore that it can only be jult difecrned. 
Land-iurn, is a wind that in almoft all 
hot countries blows at certain times from 
the fhore in the night. To fet the land, 
that is, to {ve by the compafs how it 
bears. 
- LANDAFF, acity and bifhop’s fee of Gla- 
morganfhire, in fouth Wales, twenty-fix 
miles north-weft of Briftol: welt long. 
3° 20/, north lat. ¢1° 33'. 


LANDAU, acity of Germany, in the cir- © 


cle of the Upper-Rbine, and landgravate 

of Alface, (ituated fifteen miles fouth- 

welt of Spire: eaft long. 8°, north lat. 
Sotals 

LANDEN, a fmall town of the auftrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Brabant, 
eighteen miles fouth ealt of Louvain, 
and twenty miles north of Namur, | 

LANDGRAVE, the german name for a 
count or earl, that bas the government 
of a province, country, or large traét of 
land. 

LANDGRAVIATE,or LANDGRAYATE, 
the office, anthority, jurifdiSion, or ter- 
ritory of a landgrave. 

LANDRECY, a town of the french Ne- 

t therlands, in the province of Flainaulss 
eaft long. 3° 25’, north lat. go? 9’. 

LANDSCROON, a port town of Sweden, 
in the province of Gothland, and terrt- 
tory of Schonen, fituated on the Baltic 
fea, within the Sound: eaft long. 14° 
20’, north lat. 55” 42°. 

LANDSHUT, a city of Germany, and 
the capital.of Lower Bavaria, fituated 
forty miles north-ealt of Munich; ealt 
long. 12° 6’, north lat. 48° 30%. 

LANDSK IP, or Lanpscapé, in painting, 
the view or proipeét of a country, ex- 
tended as far as the eye will reach, 
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Landfkips are efieemed one of the loweft 
branches of painting, reprefenting fome 
rural fcene, as hills, valleys, rivers, coun- 
try-houfes, Gc. where human figures are 
only introduced as accidents. 

In painting landfkips the following rules 
will be found of ufe. 1. Always ex- 
prefs a fair horizon, fhewing the heavens 
cloudy or clear, more or Jefs, according 
to the occafion; and if the fun is ex- 
preffed at all, let it be either at rifing or 
fetting, and as it were behind or over 
fome hill. The moon and ftars are fel- 
dom or never depiéted, unlefs in twilight- 
pieces, becaufe all things are fuppoled 
to be feen by day. 2, Obferve to make 
the fun’s light refleé&t upon all the objects 
the fame way, and the fhadows to fall 
the contrary way, 3. Take care toauge 
ment or leffen things proportionally, as 
they are fuppoted to be nearer or farther 
from the eye. 4. In expreffing things 
at Jarge diftances, as ten, twenty, Of 
thirty miles off, where the obje&t is har 

to be difcerned; as whether it be temple, 
caftle, houfe, or the like, fhew no par- 
ticular figns thereof, or any eminent dif-. 
tinction, but rather as weakly, faintly, 
aud confufedly, as the eye judges of it. 
5. If landfkips be laid in colours, the 
farther you go, the more you mult lighten 
it with a thin and airy blue, to make it 
feein as if it were afar off, beginning at 
firft with a dark green, fo driving it by 
degrees into a blue, according to the 
diftance. 6. Make your landikip to 
fhoot, as it were, one part lower than 
another, making the neareft place or hill 
higheft, and thofe that are farther off to 
fhoot away under that, that the landfkip 
may appear to be taken from the top of 
an hill, 7. Let every thing have its 
proper motion, as in trees when they 
are fhaken with the wind, making the 
fmalier boughs yielding, the ftiffer lefs 
bending ; in clouds, that they follow 
the winds; in rivers, the general cur- 
rent, and flafhing of the waters againi{t 
the boat-fides. 8. In the fea, the waves 
and other proper agitations, the rolling 
of the billows, the tumbling of veffcls 
up and down, the fhips floating, fome 
dipt, fome half drowned, fome ftanding 
almof an end, fome hid almoft with the 
waves, by means of the uncertainty of 
the furges, others endeavouring to live. 
9. In the motion of waters falling fiom 
an high-place, but efpecially when they 
fall upon rocks and ftones, you muft re+ 
prefent it leaping up into the air, and 
fprink- 
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fprinkling all about; laftly, let every 
thing thet moves, whether effentially or 
accidentally, have its proper reprefenta- 
tion. 10. Let the work imitate the feafon 
it is intended to reprefent; as if you in- 
tend it for a winter-piece, reprefent fel- 
ling of woods, fliding upon the ice, 
fowiing by night, hunting of bears or 
foxes in the fnow, making the trees every 
where naked or laden with fnow or a 
hoar froft ; the earth bare, without green- 
nels, flowers, or cattle; the air thick or 
heavy ; the water frozen, with carts paf- 
fing over it, and boys playing upon it, 
&c. 11. Laftly, let every fite have its 
proper parerga, adjuncts or additional 
graces, as the farm-houfe, wind-mill, 
water-mill, woods, flocks of fheep, 
herds of cattle, pilgrims, ruins of temples, 
caltles, and monuments, with a thoufand 
fuch other things only proper to particu- 
lar fubje&ts, 

LANDSPERG, the name of two towns 
in Germany ; one fituated on the river 
Warts, thirty-two miles north eaft of 
Frankfort upon the Oder; and the other, 
in Bavaria, twenty-three miles fouth of 
Augfburg. 


LANERK, a parliament- town of Scotland, | 
fituated on the river Clyde, twenty ~ 


miles fouth-eaft of Glafgow. 

LANGEAC, a town ot France, forty 
miles fouth of Clermont. 

LANGLAND, an ifland of Denmark, fitu- 
ated in the ftreight called the Great Belt, 
between Zeland and Funen, 

LANGREL snort, at fea, that confifting 
of two bars of iron, joined by a chain 
or fhackle, and having half a ball of iron 
fixed on each end; by means of which 
apparatus, it does great execution among 
the enemy’s rigging, 

LANGRES, a great city of Champaign, 
the bifhop of which is one of the twelve 
peers of France: eaft long, 5° 22’, and 
north lat. 48°, 


LANGUAGE, a fet of words which any ~ 


people have agreed upon, whereby to 
communicate their thoughts to eachother. 
Buffer obferves, that the firft principles 
of all languages may be reduced to ex- 
preffions, fignifying, firft, the fubjeét 
fpoken of; fecondly, the thing affirmed 
of it; and thirdly, the circumitances of 
the one and the other: but as each lan- 
guage has its peculiar ways of denoting 
each of thefe, a language is omy to be 
Jooked on asan affemblage of expreffions, 
which chance or caprice has eftablithed 
among a certain people, Hence we find, 
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that it is ufage and cuftom that are the 
rules of a language; and thefe hold 
their empire independent of reafon, or 
any other caufe: nor has reafon any 
thing to do in language, unlefs to ftudy 
or teach it fuch as it is: here then com- 
mences grammar, a juft plan of which 
fuppofes a language already introdyced 
by ufe, and wi:hout pretending to alter or 
amend a tittle, only furnifhes refleions 
called rules, to which the manners of 
fpeaking ufed in that language may be 
reduced: this affemblage of reflections 
is what we call the grammar of that 
Janguage. See the articles GRAMMAR 
and WorD. 
It is chance then to which we owe 
ufage, and ufage that makes the rules 
and meafures of a language. Ufage in- 
deed is fomewhat dubious, and may be 
divided into good and bad: the differ- 
ence between the two being this, that 
the former is better eftablithed or au- 
thorized than the latter; and the dif 
ference of authority is no more, in the - 
dead languages, than the writings of the 
beft authors in that language; thole 
being allowed the beft authors in the 
language, who wrote when the ftate 
was in-its greateft glory. ‘Thus the age 
of Auguftus being the moft diftinguithed 
period in the roman hiftory, we call that. 
good latin which is conformable to the ~ 
manners of {peaking ufed by authors who 
wrote within fifty years before, or after 
the reign of that emperor, As to the 
living languages, the good ufage, or - 
mode, is that which obtains amongit the 
mott eminent perfons, whether as to qua-~ 
lity and authority, or as to learning, and 
the reputation of writing well. 
There is found a conftant refemblance 
between the genius of each people, and 
the language they fpeak. Thus the 
Greeks, a polite but voluptuous people, 
had a language perfeétly fuitable, full 
of delicacy and fweetnefs. The Romans, 
who feemed only born tocommand, had 
a language noble, nervous, and auguft 5 
and their defcendants, the Italians, are 
funk into foftnefs and effeminacy, which 
is as eafily perceivable in their language, 
as in their manners, The language of 
the Spaniards is full of that haughtinefs 
which conftitutes the diflinguifhing cha- 
raéter of the people, The French, who» 
have a world of vivacity, have a Jan- 
guage that runs extremely brifk and 
lively. And the Englith who are natu- 
rally blunt, thoughtful, and of few 
words, 
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words, have a language exceeding fhort, 
concile, and fententious. See the articles 
GREEK, LaTin, ITALIAN, FRENCH, 
and ENGLISH. 
The diverfity of languages is generally 
allowed to have taken its sife from the 
confufion at the tower of Babel, both 
Jews, Chriftians, and Mahometans ; 
ut the manner in which this diverfity 
was effected, is flill in difpute among 
the learned. 
As to the point of antiquity and pri- 
ority among languages, that too has 
been extremely controverted. The Egyp- 
tians and Phrygians difputed concerning 
the antiquity of their Janguages; the 
Arabs difpute the point of antiquity with 
the Jews; but thefe, jealous even to ex- 
cefs of the honour of their nation, pofi- 
tively infift that the hebrew tongue, fuch 
as is found in the holy fcriptures, is the 
primitive language, and that fpoken by 
the firft man ; while others contend that 
the hebrew, chaldee, and arabic are only 
dialects of the original tongue. How- 
ever that be, the arabic is held to be the 
mot copious of all languages. See the 
articles CHALDEE, Hesrew, Ge. 
Languages are in general divided into 
original or mother tongues, as the he- 
brew and arabic in the eaft, the teutonic 
and {clavonic in the weft, See the articles 
ScLaAvonia and TEUTONIC. 
Languages are alfo diftinguifhed into 
dead or learned languages, and living 
Janguages; the former are thofe only 
which fubfift in books, and which mutt 
be learned by the rules of grammar, as 
the greek, hebrew, fyriac, and chaldee 5 
and the latter are thofe flill fpoken in 
fome country or other, and which may 
he learned by converfation ; the mott 
foted among thefe are the french, italian, 
fpanifh, and englith. 

LANGUED, in heraldry, expyeffes fuch 
animals whofe tongue appearing out of 
the mouth, is borne of a different colour 
from that of the hody. 

LANGUEDOC, a province of France, 
bounded by Lionois, on the north; by 
the river Rhone, which divides it from 
Dauphine and Provence, on the eaft; by 
the Mediterranean and the Pyrenees, on 
the fouth; and by Guienne and Gafcony, 
on the weft. 

LANGUOR, amorg phyficians, fignifies 
great weaknefs and lofs of firength, at- 
tended with a dejection of mind; fo 
that the patients can fcarce walk, or even 
ftand upright, but are apt to faint away. 
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LANIERS, or Lannigers. SeeLANNiERs. 

LANIGEROUS, an appellation given to 
whatever bears wool. See Woo.. 
Lanigerous trees are fich as bear a woolly 
or downy fubftance, as in the catkins of 
the willows, &e. 

LANIUS, the BuTcHER-BIRD, in orni- 
thology, a fpecies of falcon, with black 
legs, a grey back, and a variegated belly. 
See the article FALCON, 

This is the fmalleft of all the birds of 
prey, ufed by falconers ; being fcarce 
equal to the black bird in fize, 

LANNAR, orLaNNneEReT, the blue-legged 
falcon, with oblong, black and white 
fpots. Itisa very beautiful bird, about 
the fize of a common crow, very bold, 
and ufually kept for the diverfion of 
hawking. See the article HawkING, 

LANNIERS, or Lanniarps, in a fhip, 
are {mail ropes reeved into the dead man’s 
eyes of all fhrowds, either to flacken 
them or to fet them taught: the ftays of 
all mafts are alfo fet taught by lanniers, 

LANTANA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia angiofpermia clafs of plants : 
the flower is monopetalous, with a plain 
and quinquifid limb; the fruit is a round- 
ith unilocular drupe, which includes a 
bilocular nut, containing two oblong 
kernels, 

LANTERLOO, or Loo, a game at cards, 
played feveral ways, whereof we fhail 
only mention two. 

The firft way is this: lift for dealing, 
and the beft put carries it: as many may 
play as the cards will permit; five being 
dealt toeach, and then turning up trump. 
Now if three, four, five, or fix play, they 
may Jay out the threes, fours, fives, fixes, 
and fevens, to the intent they may not 
be quickly looed; or, if they would have 
the loos come faft about, then they are 
to play with the whole pack. 
Having dealt, fet up five (cores, or chalks, 
Then afk every one, beginning with the 
eldeft in hand, whether they will play, 
or pafs from the benefit of the game ; 
and here it is to be obferved, that the 
cards have the fame values as in honours, 
You may play uponevery card what fum 
you pleafe, froma penny toa pound ; 
and if looed, that is, win never a trick, 
you muft lay down to the ftock fo much 
for your five cards, as you played upon 
every one of them. Every deal rub offa 
fcore, and for every trick you win {et 
up a {core, till the firit {cores are out; 
then counting your fcores, or the numbers 
of the tricks you have won, you are to 
. take 
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take from the ftock in proportion to the 
value, A flufh, or five cards of a fuit 
‘Yooes all the other hands, and {weeps the 
board; and if there be two flufhes, the 
eldeft in hand hath the advantage: the 
knave of clubs, called paam, has this 
privilege, that he makes a fuit with any 
other cards, and faves the perfon who 
has him from being looed. 

The other way is this: the dealer lays 
down fo much for every card, as the 
company pleafe to play for; and the 
~ cards being dealt, all muft play; if any 
be looed, they muft each lay down fo 
much as the cards are valued at, for their 
loo; and ifthe perfon next dealing be 
looed, he muft lay down double the faid 
fum, viz. one for dealing, and the 
other for his loo, In cafe of aloo, the 
gamefters are afked, whether they will 
play, or not; beginning at the eldeft 
hand; but if there is no loo, they mult 
all play as at firft; and this neceffity, 
they jultly call force. 

If there be never a loo, the money may 
be divided by the gamefters, according to 
the number of their tricks, or left till one 
be looed, as they fhall judge proper. 
LANTERN, or LANTHORN, a device to 
carry a candle in; being a kind of cover 
ufually made of white iron, with fathes 
of fome tranfparent matter, as glafs, 
horn, &c, to tranfmit the light. 

Dark LanTERN, one with only a fingle 
opening, which may alfo beclofed up when 
the light is to be entirely hid; or opened, 
when there is occafion for the affiftance 
of the light to difcover fome object. 
Feaft of LANTERNS, a chinele feltival ob- 
ferved on the fifteenth day of the filt 
month, when every chinefe fets out a 
Jarge lantern, illuminated with a great 
number of wax-candles. Thefe lanterns 
are more or lefs {plendid, in proportion 
to the circumftances of the owner: fome 
of them are valued at ten thoufand 
crowns, on account of the decorations 
beftowed on them ; thefe are from twenty 
to thirty feet diameter, and ferve as a 
kind cf halls, in which they make fump- 
tuous entertainments. 

The chinefe afcribe the rife of this fefti- 
val toan unhappy accident which hap- 
pened in the fe mily ofa certain mandarin, 
whofe daughter, as fhe was walking one 
evening onthe bank of a river, fell in 
and was drowned, on which her father, 
it is faid, went in fearch of her with a 
great namber of lanterns, and that the 
ceremony is annually kept up in re- 
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membrance of his davghter. Others 
alcribe it to an extravagant proje&t of one , 
of their emperors, who fhut himfelf up 
with his concubines in a magnificent 
palace, which he illuminated with a great 
number of {plendid lanterns; when the 
chinefe, fcandalized at his behaviour, de- 
molifhed his palace and hung the lanterns 
all over the city. 


Magic LANTERN, an optic machine, where- 


by little painted images are reprefented 
fo much magnified, as to be accounted the 
effect of magic by the ignorant. 
The contrivance is briefly this: ABCD 
(plate CLII. fig. 4.) is a tin-lantern, 
from whole fide there proceeds a fquare 
tube ba2kime, conffting of two parts 5 
the outermoft of which wklm flides 
over the other, {q as that the whole 
tube may be lengthened or fhortened by 
that means. In the end of thearm xk/m, 
is fixed a convex glafs &/: about de, there 
is a contrivance for admitting and placing 
an objeé&t, de, painted in dilute and 
tranfparent colours, on a plane thin 
glafs ; which objeét is there to be placed 
inverted. This is ufually fome ludicrous 
or frightful reprefentation, the more to 
divert the {peftators ; bh c is a deep con- 
vex glafs, placed in the other end of 
the prominent tube, the only ule of which 
is to caft the light of the flame a ftrongly 
on the picture de, painted on the plane 
thin glafs. Hence, if the object de be 
placed farther from the glafs &/ than 
its focus, it is manifeft that the diftiné& 
image of the obje& will be projeted by 
the glats &/, on the oppofite white wall 
FH, at fg; and that in an ere& pofture = — 
fo that, in effeét, this appearance of the 
magic lantern is the fame with that of the 
camera ob{cura, or darkened room ; fince 
here the chamber EF GH is fuppofed 
quite dark, excepting the light in the Jan- 
tern ABCD. See CAMERA OBSCURA, 
And here we may obferve, that if the 
tube bak/mc be contracted, and thereby 
the glafs &/ brought nearer the object de, 
the reprefentation fg thall be projeéted fo 
much the larger, and fo much the more 
diftant from the glafs k/; fo that the 
{maileft pitture at de may be proje&ted at 
fg, in any greater proportion required, 
within due limits. whence it is, that 
this lantern got the name of danterna 
megalographica, On the other hand, pros 
trating the tube will diminith the objeé, 
Inftead of the convex glals to heighien 
the light, fome prefer a concave {pecu- 
lum, its focus being nearer than that of 
: a 


. 


LANTERNISTS, 


LAOTUNG, or Leaotunc, 
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a lens; and in this focus, they place 


” “othe candle. 
“LANTERN, in architecture, a little dome 


yaited over the roof of a building, to 
give light, and ferve as a crowning to 
the fabric, 

The term lantern is alfo ufed for a fquare 
cage of carpentry, placed over the ridge 
of acorrider, or gallery, between two 
rows of fhops, to illumine them ; like 
that of the Royal Exchange of London, 
a denomination af- 
fumed by the academicians of Tholoule. 


LANUGO, the foft down of plants, like 


that growing on the fruit of the peach- 
tree; whence fuch plants are termed 
lanuginous. 


LANZO, a town of Italy, in the terri- 


tory of Piedmont, fituated fifteen miles 
north of Turin, 


LAODICEA, an antient city of the leffer 


A fia, fituated eaft of Ephefus, now in ruins. 


. LAON, acity of France, in the province 


of the Ifle of France, fituated in eatt 
Jong. 3° 45’, lat. 49° 37’. 


-- LAOS, a country of the farther India 


in Afia, bounded by China on the north ; 
by Tonquin, on the eaft ; by Siam and 
Cambodia, on the fouth; and by Ava 
“and Pegu, on the weit, 

See the 
article LEAOTUNG. 


LAPATHUM, the Dock, in botany, is 


made by Linnzus, one genus with forrel, 
and defcribed under the name rumex. 
See the article RUMEX. 

The oxylapathum-root is chiefly ufed 
externally for the itch, and other cuta- 
neous foulnefles, made into an ointment 
with lard. Internally, it makes an ex- 
ceilent ingredient in diet-drinks and de- 
coctions, intended againft the (curvy, and 
all other difeafes of the {kin : for befides 
its aperient and atrenuant quality, it is 
poffeffed of an altringency that renders 
it very valuable, whereby, after diflodg- 
ing the vifcid humours, it reftores the 
tone of the parts. 


LAPIDARY, an artificer, who euts pre- 


cious ftones. See the article GEM. 

The art of cutting precious ftones is of 
great antiquity. The French, tho’ they 
fell into it but lately, have notwithftand- 
ing carried this art to a very great per- 
fection, but notin any degree fuperior 
to the Englifh. 


_ There are various machines employed in 


the cutting cf precious ftones, according 

to their quality : the diamond, which is 

extremely hard, is cut on a wheel of .olt 
a 
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fteel, turned by a mill, with diamond- 
duft, tempered with olive-oil, which alfo 
ferves to polifli it, 
The defcription of the diamond-cutters; 
wheel or mill, as reprefented in plate 
CLII. fig. 5.isas follows; aisthe pincers; 
b, the {crew of the pincers ; ¢, the fhell 
that carries the maltic and the diamond 5 
d, the mattic that foftens the diamond at 
the end of the fhell; ¢, the diamond pre- 
fented to the wheel, to be cut facetwile ; 
J, the iron-wheel turning on its pivot; 
& iron-pegs, to fix and keep the pincers 
fteady ; 4, {mall pigs of lead of different 
weights, wherewith the pincers are load- 
ed at pleafure to keep them fteady ; i, a 
wooden wheel; 4, the axe of the wheel. 
It is bended and makes an elbow under 
the wheel, to receive the impulfion of a 
bar that does the office of a turning 
handle; /, the fole or fquare piece of fteel, 
wherein the pivot of the tree or axis 
moves; 7, the turning handle, that fets 
the wheel a-going by means of the elbow 
of its axis. The elbow of the piercer 
wherewith a hogfhead is broached, will 
give an idea of this kind of motion; 2, 
the catgut-ftring, that goes round both 
the iron and the wooden wheels. If the 
wooden wheel is twenty times larger than 
the iron- one, the latter fhall make twenty 
turns upon the diamond, whilft the large 
wheel makes but one round its axis; 
and whilft the boy gives, without any 
refiftance, a hundred impulfions to the 
turning handle, the diamond experiences 
athoufand times the friétion of the whole 
grinding wheel, 4 

The diamond-cu'ter follows the work 
with his eyes, without taking any other 
fhare in it than that of changing the place 
of the diamond to bite on a new furface 3 
and of timely throwing upon it, witha 
few drops of oil, the minute particles of 
the diamond's firft ground one againft 


_ the other, to begin the cutting of them. 


The oriental ruby, fapphire, and topaz, 
are cut on a copper-wheel with diamond- 
duft, tempered with olive-oil, and are 
polifhed on another copper wheel with 
tripoli and water. The hyacinth, emerald, 
amethyft, garnets, agates, and other 
flones, not of an equal degree of hard- 
nefs with the other, are cut on a leaden 
wheel with {malt and water, and_polifh- 
ed on atin-wheel with tripoli. The tur- 
quois of the old and new rock, girafol 
and opal, are cut and polifhed on a 
wooden wheel with tripoli alfo. 
The laptdaries of Paris have been a cor- 

poration 
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poration fince the year 1290. It is go- 
verned by four jurats, who fuperintend 
their rights and privileges, vifit the mafter- 
workmen, take care of the mafter-piece 
of workmanfhip, bind apprentices, and 
adminifter the freedom. 
Lapipary is alfo ufed fora virtuofo fkilled 
A in the nature, kinds, &c. of precious 
4 -ftones, or a merchant who deals in them. 
LAPiparY-sTYLE denotes the ftyle pro- 
per for monumental of other in{criptions ; 
being a fort of medium between pro’e and 
verfe. The jejune and brilliant ate here 
equally to be avoided, Cicero has pre- 
{cribed the rules of this ftyle. ** Accedat, 
« oportet oratio varia, vehemens, plena 
%¢ fpiritis, Omnium fententiarum gravi- 
*© tate, omnium verborum ponderibus, 
*¢ eft utendum.” 
The lapidary-{tyle, which was loft with 
the antient monuments, has been re- 
trieved at the beginning of this age by 
count Emanuel Teforo. It is now uled 
“various ways, at the beginning of books ; 
and even epiftles dedicatory are com- 
pofed in it, whereof we have no example 
among the antients. For an example of 
the manner of it among the greeks, fee 
the article EPITAPH. ; 
LAPIDESCENT, fomething that petrifies, 
or turns to ftone. See the article STONE, 
The waters of many f{prings ate impreg- 
nated wiih lapidefcent particles of {par, 
wherewith bodies immerfed in them be- 
ing crulted over, are faid to be petrified. 
See the article PETRIFACTION. 
LAPIS, in general, is ufed to denote a 
ftone of any kind. See STONE. 
But befides this, its moft common ac- 
ceptation, the term lapis is applied by 
phyficians, futgéons, and chymifts, to 
feyeral other fubftancés; a& well as dif- 
ferent kinds of ftone, -%. The lapis 
armenus, an ochre of coppér, of a deep 
blue colour, is a violent emetic; the dof 
being from five toten grains: it is ohé 
of the fineft blues that nature furnifhes 
for painting, and in oil makes a colour 
that will ftand without alteration, almoft 
-as well as true ultra-marine. The blue 
“ochre of the fhops, improperly called 
japis armenus, is only a foftand friable 
earth. 2, Lapis bezoardicus foffilis, or 
| foffile bezoar, is only the rough purple 
geodes, which contains in it a fine earth, 
faid to be a very powerful fudorific, and 
a flight aftringent, It is given in the 
| fmatl-pox and meafles, and againft the 
bites of venomous animals; the ufual 
} 


dofe being from five grains to a {cruple. 
Vou, Ii. 
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3. Lapis calaminaris. SeeCatAMiw ARtS; 


4. Lapisdivinus. See Divine-sTONE, | 


s- Lapis galactites, See GALACTITES, 
6. Lapis hematites, See HAMATITES, 
q. Lapis hibernicus, irifh flates; a flate 


ftrongly impregnated with alum, ard of-_ 


ten containing a portion of vitriols of 
a foft and more friable texture than any 
of the other ftones of that claf$; of a 
dufkith colour, and remarkably heavy, 
It is given in powder as a ftyptic in all 
kinds of haemorrhages, with fuecefs. 
8. Lapis infernalis, the Lunar cauftic; a 
preparation ufually made from an eva- 
porated folution of filver, but, much bet- 
ter made from the cryftals of filver in the 
following eafy manner. See Cr¥sTat; 


Put the cryftals of filverintoa clean glafg= - | 


veffel, fet it over burning charcoal, and 
let the cryftals melt: whei no fioré 
f{moke arifes from the melted niatter; pour 
it out of the giafs into little cylindrié 
cavities, formed in clay, or into any 
thing elfe that will give it an oblong 
forin. As foon as the matter is cold; take 
it out of the mould, wrap it in fome 


‘warmed paper, and dry it thoroughly in 
it; then wipe the furface; and put it. 


into a clean and dry bottle, and cotk it 
well up. It will keep thus many yéars. 
Itis a very powerful cauftic, eating away 
the flefh, and even the bones it is apa 
plied to, only moiftening the end of it 
fir. 9, Lapis judaicus, See JEw's 
STONE. 10. Lapislazuli. See LAzuLis 
rx. Lapis melitites of the antients; an 
indurated clay, very heavy, of a palé 
white colour; with a faint caft of greyifh- 
nefsin it, variegated with fpots, clouds; 
and veins of a pale yellow, It was an- 
tiently ufed in Egypt and Ethiopia: at 
prefent it is often met with in the ger- 
inan mines, and in the beds of feveral 
rivers -both in France and Italy; The 
antients efteemed it as a vulnerary and 
hatcotic. They ground it down into 
a thick liquor with water, and wafhed 
ulcers with it. They alfo gave it inter- 
nally to peoplé who were to fuffer ope- 
rations in furgery, in order to prevent 
their feeling the pain. At prefent it is 
little known in the world, and is ufed 
for no better purpofe than that of mark- 
ing in the manner of chalk, 12. Lapis 
morochthus of the antients, now called 
french chalk, is much the fame kind with 
the former indurated clay, but mote fine ; 
being extremely denfe, fmooth; and 
glofly, when rubbed; the antients had 
it as well as the former from Egypt and 
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Ethiopia, but the world is now fupplied 
with it from France, where it is in great 
abundance ; the antients efteemed it an 
aftringent and lithontriptic: they alfo 
ufed a collyrium made of it in diforders 
of the eyes and eye-lids: however, at 
refent we know nothing of it, but that 

it feems to take fpots out of clothes better 
than fullers-earth, and that it marks 
better than chalk. 13. Lapis nephriticus, 
nephritic ftone, a {pecies of jafper. See 
JasreR, Itis found onthe furface of the 
earth, and in the beds of rivers in many 
parts of America; it is pretended to have 
prodigious virtues as a diuretic, and 
to exert them in their full force on be- 
ing worn externally. The Indians wear 
it alfo as a gem cut into various forms, 

‘and hung to their lips. 14. Lapis fe- 
lenites, or moon-ftone ; that f{pecies of 
the felenites ufed in medicine is the com- 
mon thin pellucid rhomboidal kind. See 
SeL.enita@. “This is a beautiful fofil, 
perfeétly pure from any extraneous mix- 
_ tures, of a regular and determinate figure 
like that of the cryftals of blue vitriol ; 
it is of various fizes, from one tenth of 
an inch in diameter, to fix or more inches. 
It is found in ftrata of clay, vfually of 
the blue tough kind. It is a powerful 
aftringent, and is of great effeét in di- 
arrhoeas, dyfenteries, and hemorrhages 
of all kinds. It is not much known in 
the fhops, tho’ it ftands in moft books 
on the materia medica. 15. Lapis fpecu- 
jaris, mufcovy-talc, or iinglais, a foffil 
well known for its many ufes, though 
the principal of thefe are not of the 
medicinal kind : it is one of the pureft 
and fimpleft of the natural bodies, and 
more than almoft any thing that we 
know: refifts the force of men‘truums, 
and even of fire. It is compoled of a 
multitude of extremely thin pellucid and 
beautiful plates, or flakes of great ex- 
tent, each ufually making the whole 
jurface of the mafs. It is found in 
great abundance in Mufcovy and Perfia, 
and in many mountains in Germany. 
There’ are fome who recommend it 
in powder for epilepfies. It is ufed 
in many of the arts and manufadures : 
the antients made their windows of it 
inftead of glafs : at prefent our minature- 
painters fometimes ufe it before their 
pictures inftead of glafs: it is alfo often 
ufed inftead of horn for lanterns; and 
the minute bodies intended for micro- 
fcopic obfervation are preferved between 
plates of it. 16, Lapis thyites of Dio~ 
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Lapis AMPELITES. 
LaPis OBSIDIANUS, or the obfidian ftone, 


LAQ 

fcorides, is an elegant and beautiful fub- 
ftance of the nature of thofe bodies al- 
ready mentioned, under the name of 
lapis melitites, and lapis morochthus 5 
the antients ufed it in diftemperatures of 
the eyes, as they did the militites. 

See AMPELITES, 


or chian marble, of the antients, the 
dull, fmooth, hard, black marble. See 
the article MARBLE. 


LAPLAND, the moft northerly part of 


Europe, divided into Norwegian Lap- 
land, Swedifh Lapland, and Ruffian 
Lapland: it lies between 10 and 35° of 
eaft long. and between 65 and 72° of 
north Jat. 


LAPSA, denotes a patron’s negle&t or 


omiffion to prefent to a church within 
fix months after it becomes vacant. When 
after a vacancy the patron does not pre- 
fent in fix months, the ordinary has the 
next fix months to collate to the benefice ; 
and if he does not prefent within that 
time, the metropolitan has farther fix 
months to do it in; and if he fhould fail 
in doing it in his time, the next fix 
months devolves to the crown. 


LAPSANA, sTELLATED HAWK- WEED, . 


in botany, a: plant of the fyngenefia-po- 
lygamia-equalis clafs, the compound 
flower of which is imbricated with about 
fixteen equal and uniform hermaphrodite 
corollulz; the partial corolla is mono- 
petalous, ligulated, truncated, and quin- 
quedentated ; there is no pericarpium 3 
the feed is fingle, oblong, and cylindri- 
cally trigonal; the receptacle is naked 
and plain. 

This genus comprehends the lampfana, 
hedypnois, zacintha, and rhagadiolus or 
rhagadioloides of authors. In the lamp- 
fana the feeds are all naked, not fur- 
rounded by the fquamz of thecup. In 
the rhagadiolus, every fquama of the cup 
inclofes a fingle feed. In the zacintha, 


‘the marginal feeds are each furrounded 


by a fquama of the cup, and the central 
ones are coronated with a fhort fimple 
down. In the hedypnois_ the marginal 
feeds are each furrounded in a fquama of 
the cup, and the central ones are co- 
ronated with a cup divided into five 
denticles. 


LAPWING, vanellus, in ornithology, See 


the article VANELLUS. 


LAQUEUS, in furgery, a kind of ligature 


fo contrived, that when ftretched by any 
weight, or the like, it draws up clole. 
Its ule is to extend broken or disjointed 

bones, 


LAR 
bones, to keep them in their places when 
they are fet, and to bind the parts clofe 
together. See EXTENSION, Gc, 

LAR, in geography, acity of Perfia, in 
the province of Fars, fituated 360 miles 
fouth eaft of I{pahan, in ealt long 54° 
north lat. 28° 15’, 

Lar-BOARD, among feamen, the left hand 
fide of the fhip, when you ftand with 

your face towards the head. 
LARCENY, in law, a felonious carrying 
away another perfon’s goods; and this 
according to the value of the thing ftolen, 
is either grand, or petit larceny; the 
firt being ftealing effects above the value 
of 1s. and the laft fuch as are either of 
that value, or under it: but where two 
perfons together fteal goods to the value 
of only 13d, itis grand larceny in both ; 
and if one perfon at different times fteal 
feveral different things from the fame 
perfon, which amount upon the whole 
to above 12d. value, they may be joined 
in one indiétment, and the offender 
found guilty of grand larceny ; but this 
is very feldom practifed ; on the contrary, 
the jury, where the theft appears to be 
the firft offence, frequently bring in their 
verdist, as they lawfully may, that the 
things are not above rod, value, and by 
that means reduce the offence to petit 
larcency, though the offender may per- 
haps be indiéted for ftealing to the value 
of 30 or 40s. and upwards, The crime 

- of grand larceny is punifhable with death, 
and that of petit larceny, only with the 

_ corporal punifhment of whipping, &c. 
Larceny has been alfo divided into fimple 
larceny by taking away the goods of 
another ; mixed, or complicated larceny, 
which has a further degree of guilt, as 
in cafes of robbery, &c. private larceny, 
where the felonious taking from a perfon 
above the value of 12d. is felony with- 
out benefit of clergy, if it be only laid 
in the indi€tment that it was done pri- 
vately and fecretly, And laftly, open 
larceny, or fuch as is committed with 
the party’s knowledge, as where a thief 
fnatches off a perfon’s hat, and runs 
away with it; this is within the benefit 
of the clergy. A perfon may commit 
larceny, by taking away his own goods 
in the hands of another; as where the 
owner delivers goods to a carrier, or any 
other perlon, and aferwardswifecretly 
fteals them, with an ner car 
him for them, If a perfon employs a 
child of fix or feven years of ageto take 
goods and bring them to him, and he 
cagries them away, the child is not 


rs 
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guilty of this crime on account of his 
infancy, but it is larceny in the other. 


LAREDO, a port town of Spain, in the 


province of Bifcay, fituated on the coalt of 
Bifcay: weftlon. 3°40’, north lat. 43° 30’, 


LARES, certain inferior deities among — 


the antient Romans, who were the 
guardians of houles ; they were alfo 
fometimes taken for the guardians of 
ftreets and ways, and Tibullus makes 
them the guardians of the fields. Ac- 
cording to Ovid, they were the fons of 
Mercury and Lara, whole tongue was 
cut out by Jupiter, becaufe fhe revealed 


- his adulteries to Juno; and not content- 


ed with this, he delivered her to Mer- 
cury, with orders to conduct her to hell; 
but he falling in love with her by the 
way, had twins by her, who from their 
mother were called lares. 

Thele domeftic deities were fometimes 
reprefented under the figure of a dog, 
the fymbol of fidelity ; becaufe dogs have 
the fame fun&iion as the lares, which is 
to guard the houfe. At other times 
their images were covered with the fkin 
of a dog, and haf the figure of that 
domeftic animal ftanding by them. The 
principal facrifices to the lares, were in- 
cenfe, fruit, and a hog. 

The Romans had a private place in their 
houfes, called lararium, in which, among 
other ftatues of their gods, were their 
Jares, and the images of their anceftors. 
Tertullian tells us, that the cuftom of 
worfhipping the lares arofe from their 
antiently interring their dead in their 
houfes; whence the credulous people 
took occafion to imagine, that their fouls 
continued there likewife, and thence pro- 
ceeded to pay them divine honours. To 
which may be added, that the cuflom of 
burying them in the highways might oc- 
cafion their being confidered likewile as 
gods of the highways. 


LARGE, inthe manege, a horfe is {aid 


to go large and wide, when he takes in 
a great deal of ground, by going wide 
of the center of the volt, and defcribing 
a great circumference. 


LARGO, in the italian mufic, a flow move- 


ment, one degree quicker than the grave, 
and two than the"adagio, See the articles 
ADAGIO and GRAVE, 


LARINA, a town of Italy, in the king- 


dom of Naples, and province of Molife ; 
eat long. 15° 45’, north lat. 41° 50’. 


LARISSA, acity of european Turky in 


the province of Theffaly, fituated on the 
river Peneus; eaft. long. 23° 30’, north 


Jat. 39°. 
1Ga _LARIX, 
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LARIX, the Larcu-TREE, a fpecies of 
Pinus, Seethe article Pinus. ~ 

LARK, alauda, in ornithology. See the 

article ALAUDA. ‘ 
To this genus belong, 1, The fky-lark, 
with the long wing- feathers, variegated 
with white and brown, 2. The tit- 
Jark, with a white line over the eyes, 
g- The wood-lark, with the wings ob- 
liquely variegated with white, 4. The 
yellow-breafted lark. 5, The fnow-bird, 
er pied chaffinch, with the tail-feathers 
black, except the three lateral ones, which 
are white, 

$¢a-Lark, the englifh name of a fpecies 
of charadrius, with a black front anda 
whitelineon it, See CHARADRIUS, 

Lark-spur, delphizium, in botany, See 
the article DELPHINIUM. 

LARMIER, in architecture, a flat, fquare, 
maffive member of the corniche, between 
the cymatium and ovolo, and jetting out 
farthelt; it is fo called from its wie, 
which is to difperfe the water, and caule 
jt to fall at a diftance fromthe wail, drop 

by drop, or as it were by tears 3 larme, 
in french, fignifying a tear. It is other- 
wife called corona. See CORNICHE. 

LARTA, a port-town of european Tur- 
ky, in the province of Epirus or Janna, 
fituated at the entrance of the guiph of 
Venice ; eaft long. 21° 15%, north Jat. 39°. 

LARUS, the GuLt, in ornithology, a ge- 
nus of the anteres-order of birds, thus 
characterized : the beak is ftraight all the 
way, except juft at the point, where it 
turns down ; add to this, that it is ob- 

tule, not denticulated along the fides, and 

its lower chap gibbous cr protuberant 
underneath. — 
To this genus belong, 1. The white gull 
with a hoary hack, about the fize of a 
well-grown pullet. 2. The great grey 
ite or white larus with a greyssh- brown 

ack, and fomewhat larger than the firft 
fjecies, 43. The lefs gull, or fea-mall 
wit. a grey back and fpotted neck, about 
the fize ofa commontame pigeon. 4. The 
ieee fea-mall, as Jarge as the 
rft fpecies. 5. The torrock, or larus 

with a white head and a black {pot on 
each fide, 6. The peewit or black cap, 
fo called from its black head; it is about 
the fize of the third {pecies, With fe- 
veral ather fpecies, diltinguifhed in the 
fame manner. 

LARYNGOTOMY, or Broncuotomy, 
See the article BRONCHOTOMY. 


7 ‘LARYNX, the thick upper part of the 


alpera arteria, of wind-pipe, The la- 
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rynx is principally compofed of five car« 
tilages : the firft is the thyroide or fcuti- 
form cartilage, which is of a kind of 
quadrangular figure, and ftands in the 
anterior part ; this is the largelt of the 
five: the fecond is the cricoide or annu- 
lar one; this occupies the lowelt part, 
by way of bafe to the reft; and to the 
loweft part of this, what is properly call- 
ed the afpera arteria adheres; the third 
and fourth are the two arytanoide ones 5 
thefe form, as it were, a kind of bafon of 
a fingular figure, which is joined to the 
pofterior and fuperior parts of the cricoi- 
des, by peculiar articulations on each fide, 
that the glottis may be more eafily opened 
and contraéted: the fifth is the epiglot- 
tis. See GLoTttTis, EpiGLotTris, Ge, 
The membrane which invefts the larynx, 
is very fenfible, and is furnithed with a 
number of ofcula or openings, which 
difcharge a lubricating fluid. ‘There are 
alfo glands extended over each furface of 
it, which ferve for fecreting a mucous 
fluid, for lubricating the whole afpera 
arteria. The vented of the larynx are 
certain hollows, fome of them fmaller and 
fome larger ; they are on the infide of it, 
under the glottis, and ferve to modulate 
the voice, 

LASERPITIUM, LASER-woRT, a ge- 
nus of the pentandria- digynia clafs of 
plants, the general corolla whereof is 
uniform; the partial one confifts of five 
nearly equal petals, inflexo-cordated at 
the ends; there is no pericarpium; the 
fruit js oblong and feparable into two 
parts, and is ridged with eight longitudi- 
nal membranes ; the feeds are two, very 
large, oblong, and femi-cylindric, plang 
on the one fide, but on the other orna- 
mented on the back and edges with four 
membranes. 

The root of laffer-wort is faid to be good 
in the fciatica, and for healing ftrume 
and other excrefcences, 

LASH, or Lack, in the fea-language, 
fignifies to bind and make faft; as, to 
lath the bonnet to the courfe, or the dra- 
bler to the bonnets: alfo the carpenter 
takes care that the fpare yards be lafhed 
faft to the fhip’s fide ; and in a rolling 
fea, the gunners mind that the guns be 
well lafhed, left they fhould break loofe. 
Lafhers are properly thofe rapes which 
bind faft the tackles and the breechings 
ef the ordnance, when haled or made 
faft within-board, 

LASKETS, {mall lines, like loops, fewed 
tg the bonnets and drablers of a MP Uy 
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Jafh or lace the bonnets to the courfes, or 

the drablers to the bonnets. 

- LASKING, at fea, is much the fame with 

going large, or veering, that is going 

with a quarterly wind. See VEER. 

-LASSITUDE, or WEARINESS, xor@, in 

medicine, a morbid fenfation, that comes 
on fpontaneoufly, without any previous 
motion, exercife, or labour, ‘This isa 
frequent fymptom in acute diftempers: it 
arifes either from an increafe of bulk, a 
diminution of proper evacuation, or too 
great a confumption of the fluids neceflary 
to maintain the fpring of the folids, or 
from a vitiated fecretion of that juice. 
‘The remedy in the firft cafe is evacua- 
tions ; and in the other a proper diet, or 
fuch alterative medicines as influence 
fuch a fecretion. See the articles Eva- 
CUATION and SECRETION. 

LAST, in general, fignifies the burden or 

load of a fhip. 
It fignifies alfo a certain meafure of fifh, 
corn, wool, leather, &c, A laft of cod- 
fith, white-herrings, meal, and afhes for 
foap, is twelve barrels; of corn or rape- 
feed, ten quarters; of gun-powder, 
twenty-four barrels; of red-herrings, 
twenty cades; of hides, twelve dozen; 
of leather, twenty dickers; of pitch and 
tar, fourteen barrels; of wool, twelve 
facks ; of {tock-fifh, one thoufand; of 
flax or feathers, 1700 Ib. 

LasT, in the marfhes of Kent, is applied 
to acourt held by the twenty-four jurats, 
in which orders are given for the impof- 
ing and leyying of taxes, for preferving 
the faid marthes, 

LAsT-HEIR, in law, he to whom lands 
come by efcheat, for want of lawful heirs; 
who, in many cafes, is the lord where- 
ef they are held, but in others the king, 
LASTAGE, or LestaGE, as defined by 
Raftal, a duty exaéted in fome fairs and 
markets, for carrying things bought, 
whither one will; but, according to an- 
other author, it is the cuftom paid for 
wares fold by the laft, It fignifies alfo 
the ballaft or lading of a fhip ; and fome- 
times is ufed for garbage, rubbifh, or 
fuch like filth. 

LATEN, or Larren. See Latren. 

LATERAL equation, in algebra, a 
fimple equation, whofe root is only in 
one dimenfion, See EQUATION. 

LATERAN covuncits, thole councils 
held in the bafilica of the Latin church 
at Rome. See the article CounciL, 
There have been five councils held in this 
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place, vi. in the years 1123, 1139, 
1179, 1285, and 1613. 

Canons regular of the congregation of the 
LATERAN, were introduced in the time 
ef pope LeoI. and continued in the 
church till the reign of Boniface, who 
difplaced them, and put fecular canons 
in their room; but one hundred and fifty 
years after, the regulars were reinftated 
again. : 

4 LATERE, a term ufed to denote the 
qualifications of cardinals whom the po, 
fends as legates into foreign courts, who 
are called legates a latere, as being his 
holinefs’s afliftants and counfellors in or- 
dinary ; thefe are the moft confiderable of 
the three other legatés, being fuch as the 
pope commiffions to take his place in 
councils, and fo called in regard that he 
never gives this office to any but his fa- 
vourites and confidants, who are always 
@ latere, at his fide. A legate a latere has 
the power of conferring benefices without 
a mandate, of legitimating baftards, to 
hold offices, and has a crofs carried be- 
fore him, as the enfign of his authority, 

De LaTeERe, legates who are not cardinals, 
but yet are entrufted with an apoftolical 
legation. See the article LEGATE, 

LATH, in buildifig, along, thin and nar- © 

row flip of wood, nailed to the rafters of - 
a roof or ceiling, in order to fuftain the 
covering. 
Thefe are diftinguifhed into three kindg, 
according to the different kinds of wood 
of which they are made, viz. heart of 
oak, fap-laths, and deal laths ; of which 
the two laft are ufed for ceilings and par- 
titions, and the firft for tiling only. 
Laths are alfo diftinguifhed according to 
their length, into five-feet, four-feet, and 
three-feet-laths, though the ftatute allows 
but of two lengths, thafe of five, and 
thofe of three feet, each of which ought 
to be an inch and a half in breadth, and 
half an inch in thicknefs, but they are 
commonly lefs, 

_ Of cleaving Latus. The Jath-cleavers 
having cut their timbers into lengths, 
they cleave each piece with wedges, into 
eight, twelve, or fixteen, according to 
the fize of their timber ; thefe pieces are 
called bolts: this is done by the felt- 
grain, which is that grain which is feen 
torun round in rings at the end of a piece 
of atree, Thus they are cut out for the 
breadth of the laths, and this work is 
called felting. Afterwards they cleave 
the laths into their proper thicknefles 7 

their 


LAG 
their chit, by the quarter-grain, which is 
that which runs. in ftraight lines towards 
the pith. See the article GRaIN. 

Latu-sricks, bricks much longer than 
ordinary, ufed inftead of Jaths, for dry- 
ing malt ; for which purpofe they are ex 
tremely proper, as not being liable to 
catch fire, and retaining the heat much 
longer than thofe of wood ; fo thata yery 
{mall fire will ferve, after they are once 

_ heated, See Brick and MALT, 

LATHE, in turning, is an engine ufed in 
turning wood, ivory, and other materials, 
See plate CLIII. fig. 1.n° 1, It is com- 
pofed of two legs or ftyles, aa, which 


are commonly about two feet ten inches 


high, on the upper part of which are 
taftened two pieces of wood called cheeks, 
&, b, parallel to the horizon ; between thefe 
are two pieces of wood, called puppets, 
¢,¢, made to flide. between the cheeks, and 
to be fixed down at any pcint at pleafure ; 
near the upper end of one of thefe pup- 
pets is fafteneda ftrong {pike of tempered 
fteel, d, and oppofite to it, in the other, 
is an iron-fcrew f; by thefe the piece to 
be turned is fuftained, and is turned 
round by means of the ftring 2, put 
round it, and faftened above to the pli- 
able pole /, and underneath to the treddle 
or board, 7, moved with the foot: there 
is alfo a piece of wood between the cheeks, 
called a reft, e, whofe office is to reft the 
tool upon, that it may lie in a fteady po- 
fition while the workman ufes it, 
Whenturners perform heavy work (which 
the pole and treddle will not command) 
they ufe inftead of thefe a wheel (ibid. 
n° 2.) which is turned about fometimes 
with one, and fometimes withtwo handles, 
according to the weight of the work; 
its ftring hath both its ends neatly faften- 
ed together, and this being fixed ina 
groove round the edge of the wheel, 
and after being crofled, put round a 
groove in the work, jit is eafily turned 
round with a fwift and regular mction. 
This is the moft expeditious method of 
working; for the fpringing up of the 
pole makes an intermiffion in the turning 
of the work, but with the wheel it al- 
ways turns the fame way, fo that the 
too] need never be taken off, unlefs it be 
to examine the work as it is doing. 
Braziers, who turn pots, kettles, &c, 
have their Jathe made in a different mane 
ner from that ufed by turners, as may 
be feen in plate CLIII. fig, 2. 

The puppets and reits are much ftronger 
than thofe uled by the turners; their 
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edge-tools, which they call hooks, ar 
alfo of a different thape from the chiffel 
and other tools ufed by turners, as ma 
be feen ibid. marked B 1, B2, B3, be 
ing bent backwards and forwards at th 
cutting end, And as thecommon turners 
work with a round ftring made of gut, 
the braziers work with a flat leather- 
thong, which wrapping clofe and tight 
about the rowler of their mandril, com- 
mands it with the greater eafe, and turns 
it more forcibly about. 

Small work in metal is turned in an iron- 
lathe, called a turn-bench, reprefented| 
in plate CLIII. fig. 3. When this is 
ufed, it is fixed in the chaps of a vice, 
and the work being fitted on a fmall iron- 
axis, with a drill-barrel fitted upon a_ 
fquare fhank near the end of it, the work-_ 
man turns it reund with a drill bow 
which he holds in his left hand, while he 

forms the moulding with a graver or other. 
tool, which he holds in his right. 

In turning oval or rofe-work, the com- 
mon turner’s lathe muft be provided with | 
the additional parts reprefented in plate 
CLIV. fig. r. which reprefents the whole 

machine with all its parts ready for work 
ing, A being the fore-puppet, with it 

apparatus; B, the hinder. puppet; C, a_ 
hollow axis, turned into a fcrew-fathion, 
todirect the weight D, by means of thenut 
E; andF, the fupport of the tools, which 
may be raifed or lowered at plea{ure. 

LATHE, or Leru, as ufed in Kent and 
Suffex, is part of a county, containing 
three or four hundreds. 

LATHRAEA, GREAT TOOTH-woRT, in 
botany, a genus of the didynamia-angio- 
f{permia clafs of plants, the corolla where- 
of confifts of a fingle petal ; the tube is 
longer than the cup ; the limb is ringent 
and ventricofe; the upper-lip is concave, 
galeated, 2nd broad, with a narrow 
crooked apex ; the inferior one is lefs, 
and is reflex, obtufe, and trifid; the fruit — 
is a roundifh elaftic capfule, confitting of 
two valves, and containing only one cell 5 
itis covered with a very large patent cup ; 
the feeds are few and roundith, 

LATHYRUS, CHICKLING PEA, in boe 
tany, a genus of the diadelphia-decandria 
clafs of plants, the corolla of which is 
papilionaceous ; the fruit is a very long, 
cylindric or compreffed, acuminated pod, 
confifting of two valves; the feeds are nu- 
merous, of acylindric, globofe, or fome- 
what angular figure, See plate CLIV, 
fig, 2,.and the article APHACA. 

LATIAR FESTIVAL, in roman antiqui- — 
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ty, the fame with the latin feria. See 
the article FERIZ LATINE. 
ATICLAVIUM, or Latrus cLavus, 
in the roman antiquity. See the article 
CLavvs. 
/ATIN, a dead language, firft fpoken in 
Latium, and afterwards at Rome; and 
ftill ufed in the romifh church, and among 
- many of the learned. : 
| ‘This languageis principally derived from 
the greek, and particularly from the eolic 
| diale&t of that tongue, though it hasa 
| great number of words which it borrow- 
ed from the languague of the Etrufci, 
Ofci, and other antient people of Italy; 
| and foreign commerce and wars, in courfe 
of time, added a great many more. 
The latin is a ftrong nervous language, 
perfectly fuitable to the charaéter of the 
people who fpoke it ; we have ftill works 
of every kind, admirably well written in 
the Jatin, ‘though there are vaft numbers 
loft, The latin is more figurative than 
the englifh, more harmonious than the 
french, lefs copious than the greek, lefs 
sompous than the fpanifh, lefs delicate 
’ than the italian, but clofer and morse 
nervous than any of them, 
The latin tongue was for a while confin- 
ed almoft wholly within the walls of 
Rome ; nor would the Romans allow the 
common ule of it to their neighbours, 
or to the nations they fubdued: but, by 
degrees they in time became fenfible of 
the neceffity of its being generally under- 
ftood for the conveniency of commerce 5 
and accordingly ufed their endeavours 
that al] the nations fubjeét to their em- 
pire, ‘fhould be united by one common 
language, fo that at length they impofed 
the ufe of it, by a particular law for that 
purpofe, Afterthetranflation of the feat 
of the empire from Rome to Conftan- 
tinople, the emperors of the eaft being 
always defirous of retaining the title of 
roman emperors, appointed the latin to 
be ftill ufed; but at length neglecting 
the empire of the weft, they abandoned 
all care of the latin tongue, and ufed the 
greek. Charlemagne coming to the em- 
pire of the weft, revived this language; 
but at length it gave way, and the french 
took place of the latin: it was, however, 
prodigioufly degenerated before it came 
to be laid afide, in which condition it was 
found at the time of the reformation, 
when Vives, Erafmus, &c. began to open 
the way for its recovery: fince which 
time the monkifh latinity has been declin- 
ing, and all endeavours have been ufed to 


retrieve the pure language of the auguf- 
tan age. See the article LANGUAGE. 
Latin CHUROH. See CHURCH. 
LATIN BIBLE. See the article Bisie, 
LATISSMUS, in anatomy, a large mufcle 
of the back, fo called from itg great 
breadth. See the article Dorsum, 
LATITAT, a writ which iffues out of 
the king’s bench, fo denominated from a 
fuppofition that the defendant lies lurking 
and concealed, after having fled out of 
Middlefex, into fome other county 3 to 
the fheriff whereof this writ is dire&ted, 


commanding him to apprehend the de- 


fendant there, 

LATITUDE, Iatitudo, in geography, is 
the diftance of any place from the equa- 
tor, meafured in degrees, minutes, and 
feconds, upon the meridian of that place; 
and is either north or fouth, accordin 
as the place is fituated either on the no 
or fouth fide of the equator : thus, let L 
(plate CLIV. fig, 3,) reprefent London, 
P the north pole, A! Q the equator ; then 
will P L Az Q be the meridian of London, 
and the arch A& L thelatitude of London; 
which being equal to 51° 32’, it is faid 
to be 51° 32’ north. See EQUATOR. 
The latitu ofa place is always equal to 
the eleva‘. ) -of the pole above the hori- 
zon: thus, L_&, the latitude of London, 


is equal to the arch PO, the elevation of 
the pole P, above the horizon H : 


The complement of latitude is always 
equal to the elevation of the equator above 
the horizon, or the angle intercepted? be- 
tween the plave of the equator ~ 4 the 
plane of the horizon; thus, the comple- 
ment of the arch EL, the latitude of 
Lendon, is. H, which meafures Ok 
vation ef the equator AZ Q_, above t 


horizon HO, or the angle A&I H inter~ 


cepted between the planes of the equator 
and horizon, being 389% 28', which add- 
ed to 51° 32’, is equal togo°®, See the 
article COMPLEMENT. 

The latitude ofa place, or of a fhipat fea, 
is found by taking the meridian altitude 
of the fun,’ or of a ftar whofe declination 
is known. ‘This problem-admits of fe- 
veral cafes, which are thefes. zt. When 


the fun or ftar has*no declination, or is. 


upon the equator, at @ (plate CLIV. 
fig. 3.) then the zenith-diftance of the 
object @ z, is equal to the latitude of the 
place, which is north latitude, if the fun 
or ftar come to the meridian of the fouth 
fide of the zenith ; and fouth latitude, if 
on the north fide. 2. If the fun or ftar, 
when on the meridian, is in zenith 


* 


' fouth, fouth, 
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atx; then thé declination of the object LatiTuDe, in aftronomy, the diftance ot 


# %, is equal to the latitude of the place ; 
confequently, if the declination be north, 
the latitude will alfo be north; and if 
3» If the fun or ftar be 
between the equator and zenith, as at 6; 
then the latitude of the place is equal to 
the fum of the zenith-diftance and decli- 
nation of the object ; that is, latitude = 
%b +6 2: anditisof the fame name with 


the declination, viz. north or fouth, ac- 


cording as the declination is north or 
fouth. 4. If the funor ftar be on the 
contrary fide the equator, as at a, and 
confequently the declination and zenith- 
diftance of the fame name, viz. either 
both north or both fouth ; then the lati- 
tude is found by fubtraéting the declina- 
tion from the zenith-diftance ; that is, 
latitude — az — aa@: and itis of a con- 
trary name with the declination, 5. If 


- the fun or ftar be between the zenith and 


the neareft pole, as at c, and confequent- 


ly both declination and zenith-diftance be 


of the fame name ; then from the declina- 
tion fubtraé& the zenith-diftance, and the 
remainder will be the latitude ; that is, 
latitude = ca—cx. 6, If the fun or ftar 
be between the horizon and the elevated 
pole, as at d; then to the altitude add 
the complement cf the declination, and 
the fum do + dp willbe the latitude. 7. 
When the obferved objet does not fet, 


as at cand d, and confequently the com- 


plement of its declination lefs than the la- 
titude of the place ; then the latitude may 


be found by obferving both the meridian 


altitudes, viz. the greateft at ¢ of f, 
and the leaft at d org, without knowing 
the declination of the object ; for if both 
the altitudes be on the fame fide of the 
zenith, as at ¢ and d, then from the 
greateft fubtraét the leaft, and half the ree 
mainder added to the leaft, gives the la- 


~ ; ¢ 
titude; thatis, comda-—ced, and — 


(=pd)+do=latitude. Butifthe greatett 
and leaft meridian-altitudes of the objeét 
be upon different fides of the zenith, as 
at f and g, then from the fupplement of 
the greate(t altitude fubtraét the leaft, and 
half the remainder added to the leaft alti- 
tude, will give the latitude; that is, fo 


—com—fe, and7£(— ps) +g0 = lati- 
tude. * 

The latitudes of the feveral cities, towns, 
and other places of note on the globe, 
may be feen ranged each under its proper 


a ftar or planet from the ecliptic, in de- 
grees, minutes, and feconds, meafured 
on a circle of latitude drawn through that 
ftar or planet, being éither north or fouth, 
as the object is fituated either on the north 
or fouth fide of the ecliptic. See the ar- 
ticles EcLrpTic and CircLE of latitude. 
The ecliptic being drawn on the common 
celeftial globes, we may fee what con- 
ftellations it pafles through: there are 
ufually fix circles of latitude, which by — 
their mutual interfeétions, fhew the poles 
of the ecliptic, as well as divide it into | 
twelve equal parts, anfwerable to the 
number of months ina year. Fig. 1. of 
plate CLV. reprefents a celeftial globe, 
where A G is the ecliptic, N the north, | 
S$ the fouth pole of the ecliptic, NAS, | 
NBS, NCS,NDS, &c. are circles of 
latitude. The ftar H, is in fo many de- | 
grees, minutes, and feconds of north lati- | 
tude, asthe arch H A amoints to; and © 
the ftar I, isin fouth latitude, the quanti= — 
ty whereof is meafured by the atch I B. © 
From what has been faid, it appears © 
that we muft carefully diftinguifh the difs | 
ferent notions of latitude, when applied 
to ftars in the heavens, and to places on | 
the earth; that is, between latitude in 
aftronomy, and latitude in geography ¢ _ 
for in the heavens, or on the celeftial 
globe, it is the diftance from the eclip- 
tic ; but on the earth, or upon the terref= 
trial globe, it is the diftance from the 
equator, Indeed, fometimes we confider — 
the diftance of the heavenly bodies from 
the celeftial equator; but this is called 
declination, for finding which, fee the 
article DECLINATION. 

The latitude of a planet is either helio- 
centric, or geocentric. See the articles 
HELIOcENTRIC and GEOCENTRIC. 


North afcending LatTiTuvE, of the moon, is 


when fhe proceeds from the afcending 
node towards her northern limit, or 
greateft elongation. See the articles 
Moon, E.voncaTion, and NoDeE. 
North defcending latitude, is when the 
moon returns from her northern Jimit to 
the defcending node. South defcending 
latitude, is when fhe proceeds from the 
defcending node to her fouthern limit. 
South afcending latitude, is when fhe 
returns from her fouthern limit to her af- 
cending node. 

The fame thing holds good of the other 
planets. See the articles ASCENDING 
and DESCENSION. : 


head, throughout the courfe of this work, LATITUDINARIAN, a perfon of mo- 
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deration, with regard to religious opi- 
‘nions who believes there is a latitude in 
the road to heaven, which may admit 
eople of different perfuafions, ~ 
Tn this fenfe all proteltants are latitudi- 
narians, fince they allow that mzny among 
the papifts may be faved; though the bi- 
gotry of thefe laft will not permit them to 
| allow the fame with refpect to proteftants. 
LATRIA, Aa)eiz, among papilts, fignifies 
the worfhip due to God only ; in contra- 
diftin€tion to dulia, which is that paid to 
faints. See the articles ADORATION, 
WorsuiP, SAINT, &c, 
LATTEN, denotes iron-plates tinned over, 
of which tea-canifters are made. 
Plates of iron being prepared of a proper 
thinnefs, are fmooihed by rufting them 
in an acid liquor, as common water made 
eager with rye: with this liquor they fill 
certain troughs, and then put in the 
- plates, which they turn once or twice a 
_ day, that they may be equally rufted 
- over}, after this they are taken out, and 
well feowered with fand, and, to pre- 
vent their rufting again, are immediately 
plunged into pure water, in which they 
_-aré to be left till the inftant they are to 
be tinned or blanched, the manner of 
doing which is this: they flux the tin in 
a large iron-crucible, which has the fi- 
gure of an oblong pyramid with four 
faces, of which two oppofite ones are lefs 
than the two others. The crucible is 
heated only from below, its upper part 
being luted with the furnace all round. 
The crucible is always deeper than the 
plates, which are to be tinned, are long ; 
they always put them in downright, and 
the tin ought to fwim over them ; to this 
purpofe artificers of different trades pre- 
pare plates of different fhapes, tho” Mr, 
Reaumur thinks them all exceptionable, 
But the Germans ule no fort of prepara- 
tion of the iron, to make it receive the 
tin, more than the keeping it always 
fteeped in water, till the time ; only when 
the tin is melted in the crucible, they co- 
ver it with a layer of a fort of fuet, which 
is ufually two inches thick, and the plate 
muft pafs through this before it can come 
to the melted tin. The firft ufe of this 
covering is to keep the tin from burning 5 
for if any part fhould take fire, the fuet 
would foon moiften it, and reduce it 
to its primitive ftate again. The blan- 
chers fay, this fuet isa compounded mat- 
ter; it is indeed of a black colour, but 
Mr. Reaumur fuppofed that to be only 
an artifice to make it a fecret, and that 
Vou. Il. 
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it is only coloured with foot or the fmoke 
of a chimney ; but he found it true fo far, 
that the common unprepared-fuet was 
not fufficient ; for after feveral attempts, 
there was always fomething wanting 
to render the fuccefs of the operation 
certain. ‘The whole fecret of blanch- 
ing, therefore, was found to lie in the 
preparation of this fuet; and this, at 
length, he difcovered to confilt only in the 
firft frying and burning it. This fimple 
operation not only gives it the colour, 
but puts it into a condition to give the 
iron a difpofition to be tinned, which it 
doés furprifingly. 

The melted tin muft alfo have a certain 
degree of heat, for if it is not hot enough, 
it will not ftick to the iron ; and if it is 
too hot, it will cover it with too thin a 
coat, and the plates will have feveral co- 
Jours, as red, blue and purple, and up- 
on the whole will have a caft of yellow, 
To prevent this, by knowing when the 
fire has a proper degree of heat, they 
might try with fmall pieces of iron; but. 
in general, ufe teaches them to know the 
degree, and they put in the iron when 
the tin is at a different ftandard of heat, 
according as they would give it a thicker 
or thinner coat, Sometimes alfo they 
give the plates a double layer, as they 
would have them very thickly covered. 
This they do by dipping them into the 
tin when very hot the firlt time, and when 
lefs hotthe fecond. ‘The tin which is to 
give the fecond coat, muft be frefh cover- 
ed with fuet, and that with the com- 
mon fuet, not the prepared, 

LaTTEN-BRASS, plates of milled brafs, 
reduced to different thicknefs, according 
to the ufes it is intended for. 

LATUS rEcTuM, in conic feStions, the 
fame with parameter. See PARAMETER. 

LATUS TRANSVERSUM, in the byperbo- 
Ja, that part of the tranfver(e diameter, — 
intercepted between the vertices of the 
two oppofite fections. See the article 
HyPErBOLA, 

LATUs PRIMARIUM, aright line belonging 
to a conic fection, drawn through the 
vertex of the fe&tion, and within it. See 
the article CONIC SECTIONS. 

LAVAMUND,a city of Germany, in the 
circle of Auftria, and dutchy of Carin- 
thia, fituated at the confluence of the ri- 
vers Drave and Lavamund; eaft long. 
15°, and north lat. 47°. 

LAVANDULA, LAVENDER, in botany, 
a genus of the didynamia-gymnolpermia 
clafs of plants, the corolla whercof con- 
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fits of a fingle ringent petal; the tube 
is cylindric, and longer than the cup; 
the limb is patent; the fuperior lip is 
greater, bifid, and patent ; the inferior 
one trifid, with all the lacinia roundifh, 
and almoft equal ; there is no pericarpi- 
um ; the cup is connivent at the mouth, 
and contains four roundifh feeds. 
Lavender is a cephalic, nervous, and 
uterine medicine: it is alfo good in ver- 
tigoes, lethargies, fpalms, and even in 
palfies, and apoplexies. It difpels flatu- 
Jencies alfo, and is good in fuppreflions 
of urine and the menfes. There isa 
water diftilled fiom it wel] known for its 
fragrancy and cephalic virtue. 
LAVAIJERA, in botany, a genus of the 
monadelphia-polyandria clats of plants ; 
the corolla whereof confifts of five plane, 
> patent, vertically cordated petals, growing 


- together at the bale; the fruit confifts of - 


' avumber of capfules ; the. receptacle is 
columnar, and affixed to the capfules ; the 
feed is fingle and kidney-fhaped, 

LAVATORY, or LavorepDo, an ap- 
pell-tion given to certain places in Chili 
and Peru, where gold is feparated from 
earth by wafhing. See the articles GOLD 
and WASHING of ores. 

-_LAUBACH, a city of Germany, in the 
circle of Auftria, and the capital of the 
dutchy of Carinthia: eaft long. 14° 40’, 
and north Jat, 46° 28/. 

“LAUDA, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Franconia and bifhopric of 
Wourtfburg : eait long. 9° 30’, and north 


Jats 49° 35! 


' LAUDANUM, a preparation of opium. 


See the article OPIUM. 

LAUDER, a borough-town of Scotland, 

in the fhire of Mers, fituated twenty-two 
‘miles fouth-eaft of Edinburgh. 

‘LAVENDER, the fame with lavandula. 
See the article LAVANDULA., 

LAVER, a facred utenfil in the temple of 
Jerulalem, confifting of abafon, whence 
they drew water by cocks, 

LAUFFEN, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Swabia and dutchy of Wirtem- 
burg: fituated on the river Neckar: 

- eaft long. 9° 5’, north lat. 49°. 

LAUFFENBURG, a town of Germany, 

_in the circle of Swabia, fituated on the 
Rhine: éaft long. 8°, north lat. 47° 36’, 

LAUGHTER, a paffion peculiar to man- 
kind, occafioned by fomething that tickles 
the fancy. See the articles PAssIONs. 
Iniaughier, the eye-browsare raifed about 
the middle, and drawn down next the 
nofe; the eyes are almoit fhut; the 
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mouth opens, and fliews the teeth; the 
corners of the mouth being drawn back, 
and raifed up; the cheeks feem puffed 
up, and almoft hide the eyes ; the face is 
ufually red, and noftrils open, and the 
eyes wet, 

LAUNCESTON, the county-town of 
Cornwal, thirty-fix miles weft of Exeter : 
weft long. 4° 40’, north lat. 50% 45’. 

Tt fends two members to parliament, 

LAUNCH, in the fea-language, fignifies 
to put out: as, launch the foip, that is, 
put her out of the dock: launch aft, or 
Soreward, {peaking of things that are 
{towed in the hold, is, put them more 
foreward: launch, ho! is a term ufed 
when a yard is hoifted high enough, and 
fignifies hoift no more. 

LAUNDER, among miners, a place where 
they wath the powdered ore, See the ar- 
ticle WasHING of ores. 

LAURA, in church-hiftory, a name given 
to a colleétion of little cells, at fome di- 
ftance from each other, in which the her- 
mits, in antient times, lived together in 
a wildernefs. 
‘Thefe hermits did not live in community, 
-but‘each monk provided for himfelf in 
his diftin& cell.. The moft celebrated 
lauras mentioned in ecclefiaftical hiftory, 
were in Paleftine; as the laura of St. 
Euthymius, at four or five leagues diftance 
from Jerufalem ; the laura of St. Saba, 
near the brook Cedron ; the laura of the 
Towers, near the river Jordan, &e. 

LAUREATION, in the univerfities of 
Scotland, fignifies the aét of taking the 
degree of mafter of arts, which the ftu- 
dents are permitted to do after four years 
ftudy. ny 

LAURENCE, or Canons regular of St. 
LAURENCE, a religious congregation in 
France, faid to have been founded by St. 
Benedi&. 

LAURENTALEZA, in roman antiquity, 
a feftival celebrated in honour of Acca © 
Laurentia, Romulus’s nurfe. 

LAURUS, in botany, a genus of the en- 
neandria-monogynia cla{s of plants, the 
corolla whereof confilts of fix ovato-acu- 
minated, concave, and ereét petals, the 
nectarium is compofed of three coloured, 
acuminated tubercles, terminating in two 
hairs, and ftanding round the germen ; 
the fruit is a drupe of an oval, acumi- 
nated figure, containing only one cell, 
and contained in the corolla; the feed is 
a fingle, ovato-acuminated nut, and its 
kernel is of the fame figure, 
This genus comprehends the laurus, or 

bay- 
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pbay-tree, the cinnamon-tree, the cam-~ 
phire-tree, the benjamin-tree, and the 
faflafras-tree. See the article CrnNa- 
MON, CAMPHOR, BENJAMIN, and Sas- 
SAFRAS, 

The leaves and berries of the bay-tree, 
or common laurus, are only ufed in me- 
dicine, and are warm carminatives, and 
fometimes exhibited in this intention 
againtt flatulent colics,; and likewife in 
hyfterical diforders, Their principal ufe, 
in the prefent practice, is in glyfters, 
and fome external applications. The 
leaves enter our common fomentation, 
and the berries the plafter and cataplafin 
of cumin; they alfo give name to an 
eletuary, which is little otherwife ufed 
than in glyfters. 

LAUSANNE, a city of Switzerland, in 
the canton of Bern, fituated on the north 
fide of the lake of Geneva: eaft long. 6° 
31’, and north lat. 46° 33’. 

LAUTERBURG, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of the Upper Rhine, and 
landgravate of Alface ; ealt long. 8°, and 
north lat. 48° 45’. 

LavuTERBURG is alfo a town of Poland, 

* in the province of Royal Pruffia: eaft 
long. 20%, and north lat. 53° 30’, 

LAW, in genera!, is defined to be a cer- 
tain rule for the good government of 
mankind in fociety. See GOVERNMENT. 
This rule or law is nothing but a decree, 
by which the fuperior obliges thofe fubje& 
to him, to accommodate their aétions to 
the direétions prefcribed therein. But 
that a law may exert its force in the 
minds of thofe to whom it is promulgat- 
ed, it is requifite that the law-giver and 
the law be likewife known. The legif- 
lator of the laws of nature, can be no 

“other than the Creator of the univerfe. 
No man in civil fociety can be ignorant 
who it is that has power over him; and 
of the laws he has notice given him, by a 
publication plainly and properly made, 
in which thefe two things ought to be 
afcertained, that the author of the law is 
he who hath the fupreme authority in the 
community, and that this or that is the 
true meaning of the law. The firft is 
known, if it be promulged with his own 
mouth, under his own hand, or if it be 
done by proper delegates regularly ad- 
mitted to that office: they muft be thus 
judicioufly executed, and, befides that, 
contain nothing derogatory to the fove- 
reign power, As to the true fenfe, after 
the greateft plainnefs ufed by the pro- 
mulgers, an explication is to be fought 


of the legiflator, or thofe who are publicly 
appointed to give judgment according to 
law. See the article JuDGE. 

Every perfect law has two parts; the one 
directing what is te be done, or omitted ; 
the other declaring the punifhment in- 
curred, by neglecting to do what is com- 
manded, or attempting what is prohi- 
bited. And herein all the force’ of law 
confifts, See the article PUNISHMENT. 
Law may be divided, with refpeét to. its 
authors, into divine and human: the 
former may be confidered as twofold, 
to wit, natural or moral, and pofitive. 
Natural law is that which God has made 
known to mankind by the light of na- 
tural reafon. Pofitive law is that which 
he has revealed by his prophets: fuch 
were the laws delivered to the Jews relat- 
ing to the divine worfhip and polity pe- 
culiar to that people. ; 
Civil or human laws, confidered with re- 
fpe&t to the legiflator’s two offices, of 
judging and compelling, may he divided 


into diftributive and penal. Diftributive 


Jaw, is that which gives every fubjeét 
what properly belongs to him, forbidding 
others to injure him either in his privi-~ 
leges or property : and penal law is that 
which determines, or appoints, what pu- 
nifhments fhall be inflicted on thofe who 
violate the diftributive laws; it is man- 
datory, and fpeaks only to the public of 
ficers, or magiftrates. 

The laws of any kingdom, or ftate, firft 
began with the ftate itfelf: and if we 
confider the world as one univerfal fociety, . 


or Europe as one great commonwealth, | 
the law by which feparate nations is go= 


verned, with refpect to treaties, alliances, 


the fending embaffadors, &c. is catled- 


jus gentium, or the law of nations: but 
when it is confidered as made up of par- 
ticular ftates the law which regulates the 
public order of each, is called jus pub- . 
licum ; and that law which determines: 
the private rights of men, is called jus 
civili, or civil law, See CIVIL LAW. 
The laws of England are at prefent di- 
vided into the common law, which 1 the 


moft antient. law of the kingdom ; the . 


flatute-law, made by the king and both 
houfes of parliament ; and particular cu-* 
ftoms in feveral parts of the kingdom : 
but our laws are more largely divided: 
into the crown Jaw; the law and cultom 
of parliament; the common Jaw; the 
ftatute-Jaw ; resfonablecuftoms; the law 


of arms ; eccleGafticai or canon-law; the | 
civil law; the foreft-iaw; the law of - 
11 Hs marque’ | 
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marque and reprifals ; the law of mer- 
‘chants ; martial law, &c. See the ar- 
ticles COMMON LAW, STATUTE, PaR- 
LIAMENT, FOREST, &c. 

Our laws have great refpect to life, li- 
berty, freehold, and inheritance : their 
ufe is to fecure the continuance of thofe 


bleflings we enjoy; and they have there- _ 


fore a particular relation to perfons and 
their eftates, to crimes and mifdemeanors, 
&c. See EsTaTe, Crime, &c. 

Laws ofzature, or Motion, in phyfics, are 

-” axioms, or general rules of motion and 
‘eft, obferved by all natural bodies in 
their ations upon one another. Of thefe 
Sir Ifaac Newton has eftablifhed three, 
which may be feen under the article 
Morron, 

Salic Law. See the article SALIC, 

Law of arms, is a law which gives precepts 
how to proclaim a war, to attack the ene- 
my, and to punifh offenders in the camp. 

LAWENBURG, acity of Germany, in 
the dutchy of the fame name, fituated on 
the river Elbe, fifteen miles north-eaft of 
Lunenburg: eaft long. 10% 37’, and 
north lat. 53° 45’. 

LAWING of Dogs, the fame with expedi- 

tating. See the article EXPEDITATE. 

LAWINGEN, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Swabia, fituated on the Da- 
nube; eaft long, 10° 20’, and north lat. 
48° 38). 

LAWLESS courT, acourt faid to be 

held annually on King’s hill, at Roch- 
ford, in Effex, on the Wednefday morn- 
ing after Michaelmas-day, at cock-crow- 
ing, where they whifper, and have no 
candle nor any pen and ink, but only a 
coal. Perfons who owe fuit, or fervice, 
and do not appear, forfeit double their 
rent every hour they are mifling. 
This fervile attendance, Camden in- 
forms us, was impofed on the tenants for 
confpiring at the like unfeafonable time 
fo raife a commotion. ‘The court be- 
Jongs to the honour of Raleigh, and to 
the earl of Warwick, and is called law- 
lefs from its being held at an unlawful 
hour, 

LAWN, a {pacious plain in a park, or ad- 
joining to a noble feat. As to the di- 
menfions cf a lawn, ina Jarge park, it 
fhould be as extenfive as the ground will 
permit; and, tfpoffible, it fhould never 
he lefs than fifty acres: but in gardens 
of a moderate extent, a lawn of ten 
acres is fuffictent; and in thole of the 
largeft fize, fifteen acres. The beft fitu- 
ation for a lawn, its in the front of the 
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houfe; and here, if the houfe front the 
eaft, it will be extremely convenient ; 
but the mott defirable afpe&t for a lawn, 
is that of the fouth-eaft. As to the 
figure of the lawn, fome recommend an 
exact fquare, others an oblong fquare, 
fome an oval, and others a circular 
figure: but neither of thefe are to be 
regarded, It ought to be fo contrived, as 
to fuit the ground; and as there fhould 
be trees planted for fhade on the bounda- 
ries of the lawn, fo the fides may be 
broke by irregular plantations of trees, 
which, if there are not fome good pro- 
fpeéts beyond the lawn, fhould bound it 
on every fide, and be brought round 
pretty near to each end of thehoufe, If 
in thefe plantations round the lawn, the 
trees are placed irregularly, fome break- 
ing much forwarder on the lawn than 
others, and not crowded too clofe to- 
gether, they will make a better appear 
ance than any regular plantations can 
poffibly do; and if there are variety of 
trees properly difpofed, they will have 
a good effeét: but only thofe which 
make a fine appearance, and grow large, 
ftraight and handfome fhould be admitted 
here. The moft proper trees for this 
purpofe, are the elm, oak, chefnut and 
beech ; and if there are fome clumps of 
ever-green trees intermixed with the 
others, they will add to the beauty of 
the whole, efpecially in the winter-feafon; 
the beft forts for this purpofe, are Jord 
Weymouth’s pine, and the filver and 
fpruce firs. 


LAWSONIA, in botany, a genus of the 


oftandria-monogynia clafs of plants; the 
corolla whereof confifts of four, plane, 
ovato-lanceolated, patent petals; the 
fruit is a globofe capfule, terminating 
in a point, and containing four cells 5 
the feeds are numerous, angular and 
acuminated. 


LAWYER [fignifies a counfellor, or one 


that is learned or fkilled in the law, 


LAXATIVE mMepicines, thofe which 


Joofen the belly, and difpofe a perfon to 
go frequently to flool: fuch are all ca- 
thartic, emollient, and Jubricating me- 
dicines. See the articles CATHARTICS, 
EMOLLIENTS, &c, 


LAXEMBURG, a town of Germany, in 


the circle of Aufirid, ten miles fouth of 
Vienna. 


LAY, in french poetry, denotes a fhort 


poem, fomething Jike our ballads, 


LAY-BROTHERS, among the romanifts, 


thofe pious, but illiterate perfons, who 
devote 


UAZ 
devote themfelves, in fome convent, to 
the fervice of the religious, They wear 
a different habit from that of the religi- 
ous, but never enter into the choir, nor 
are prefent at the chapters; ror do they 
make any other vow, except of conftancy 
and obedience. In nunneries, there are 
alfo Jay-fifters, 

Lay the land, at fea, is faid when they get 
out of fight of land, 

Lay-LAND, or LEY-LAND, in hufbandry, 
fallow ground, or fuch as lies untilled. 


| Lay-Man, one who follows a fecular em- 


ployment, or has not entered into holy 
orders, 
Tsay-MAN, among painters, a fmall ftatue 
either of wax or wood, whofe joints are 
fo formed, that it may be put into any at- 
titude or pofture. Its principal ufe is for 
adjufting the drapery in cloathing of 
figures. 
LAYERS, in gardening, are tender fhoots, 
or twigs of trees, laid or buried in the 
ground; till having ftruck root, they 
are feparated from the parent-tree, and 
become diftinét plants. 
Many trees may be thus propagated by 
layers ; the ever-greens about Bartholo- 
mew-tide, and other trees about the 
month of Oétober. 
The operation is performed by flitting the 
branches a little way, and laying them 
about half a foot under the mould; the 
ground fhould firft be made very light, 
and after they are laid, they fhould have 
a little water given them. If they do 
not comply well in laying them down, 
they muft be pegged down witha hook 
or two; andif they have taken fufficient 
root by the next winter, they fhould be 
cut off from the main plants, and planted 
in the nurfery. Some twift the branch, 
or bare the rind ; and if it be out of the 
reach of the ground, they faften a tub or 
bafket near it, which they fill with good 
mould and Jay the branch in it. 
LAZAR-HOUSE, or LAZARETTO, a 
public building, in the nature of an 
hofpital, to receive the poor and thofe af- 
fli€ted with contagious diftempers ; in 
fome places, lazarettos are appointed for 
the performance of quarantine; in which 
cafe, thofe are obliged to be confined in 
them who are. fufpe&ted to have come 
from places infested with the plague. 
This is ufually a Jarge building, at fome 
diftance from a city, whofe apartments 
ftand detached from each other, where 
‘yeffels are unladen, and the crew fhut up 
6 : 
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for about forty days, more or lefs, ac- 
cording to the time and place of their de- 
-parture. The lazaretto of Milan is e- 
fteemed one of the fineft hofpitals in Italy. 


LAZARITES, or fathers of St. LAZA=- ~ 


RUS, areligious congregation of regulag 
clerks, inftituted in France in the feven- 
teenth century, by M. Vincent. They 
take their name from a houfe in the 
fuburbs of Paris, where they have a fe- 
minary, called the feminary of good 
children. The vows they make are fim- 
ple; and, upon occafion, may be dif- 
penfed with. 


LAZULI, or Lapis Lazutt, in natural 


hiftory, one of the ores of copper, the 
bafis of which is a cryftalline matter, 
coloured with that elegant blue which 
copper gives to all alkaline liquors. 
It isa very compact and hard ftone, and 
takes a high polifh, and therefore is 
worked into a number of toys, It is 
found in detached lumps of the fize of a 
man’s fift, but often fmaller, and fome- 
times of four or five pounds weight. It 
is never covered with any coat or cruft, 
but refembles thofe ftones which, having 
been wafhed off from whole ftrata, are 
rounded by accidents afterwards, It is 
nuturally of a fmooth and gloffy furfacey 
and its general colour is an elegant blue, 
but variegated in a beautiful manner 
with fpots or clouds of white, and with 
veins of a fine fhining gold-colour. 
The lapis lazuli is found in many parts 
of the world, but that of Afiaand Africa 
is much fuperior both in beauty and real 
value to the bohemian and german kind, 
which is too often fold in its place. 
Chemical writers give feyeral proceffes for 
magitteries, tinftures, and elixirs of Ja- 
pis lazuli; but they are wholly out of ufe. 
Its virtues, in medicine, are thofe of a 
very violent purgative and emetic, which 
are owing to the copper it contains; but 
its violence in the operation has frighted 
people out of the ule of it. 
Its great ufe therefore, befide the polifh- 
ing as a gem, is the making the fine blue 
ufed in painting, called ultramarine, 
which is obtained from it by calcination. 
See the article ULTRAMARINE. 


LEA, a river which rifes near Luton in 


Bedfordhhire, and falls into the Thames 
a little below Blackwall, 


LEAD, plumbum, th, in nataral biftory, a 


coarfe, impure metal, called by chemifs 

faturn. See the article MeTaL, 

Lead is the heavielt of the metals next 
after 
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after gold; it is, indeed, confiderably 
lighter than quickfilver,. but the want 
of malleability denying that fubftance a 
place in the clafs of metals, lead is among 
them the fecond in weight, It is the 
fofteft of all the metals; eafily flattened 
under the hammer, and ductile in a very 
great degree, though much lefs fo than 

old, Its colour is a pale bluith grey, 
it is very little fubje& to ruft, and is the 
Jeaft fonorous of all the metals, except 
gold, with which it feems nearly on an 
equality, in regard to this property in its 
common ftate; but Mr. Reaumur has 
difcovered that, if caftin the form of a 
fegment of a fphere, it has fome found 
-when ftruck upon; a property which 
gold does not acquire by being caft in 
the fame form. See the article GoLp. 

It requires the leaft degree of fire of all 
metals, except tin, to put it in fufion, 
Feacquires this fluid ftate, long before it 
changes its colour; whereas the other 
metals, except tin, all become red-hot 
before they run: after melting, it very 
readily calcines into a grey powder, 

which, ‘if the fire be increafed and the 
" matter often ftirred, becomes yellow, 
and afterwards of a fine Rovid red: this 
is the minium, or common red lead 
of the fhops, If the fire be made yet 
more vehement, it runs into an oleagi- 
nous matter, which, as it cools, becomes 
of a yellowifh or reddifh colour, and is 
compofed of a number of thin laminz ; 
this is litharge. Though thefe feveral 
fubftances have nothing of the appear- 
ance of the metal they are produced from, 
yet, if a little iron-filings be added to 
them over the fire, or only fome pieces of 
charcoal, or any other oily inflammable 
_ Matter be thrown in, they become lead 
again. The fcoriz of lead, left to them- 
felves in a ftrong fire, always run into 
giafs, and in that form make their way 
through all forts of veffels. 
Lead very readily and eafily amalgamates 
with mercury, and as readily mixes in 
fufion with all the other metals, except 
iron, though lefs eafily with copper than 
the reft. The fpecific gravity of lead 
is, to that of water, as 11325 to 1000. 
Lead, when in the bowels of the earth, 
enters into the body of cryftals, as is 
very frequently the cafe with that cryftal 
which is found about Jead-mines, and 
influences its figure fo far as to give ita 
cubic form. It often does this without 
at all altering its colour; but when it 
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tinges it likewife, the colouring it gives 
is yellow. 

The topaz, among the gems, owes its 
yellow colour to this metal; and, in the 
factitious gems, we find that the tinge it 
gives to the compofition is always a yel- | 
low, approaching to that of the topaz. 
Lead-ore is readily diftinguifhed to be | 
fuch, being nearly of the colour of lead 
itfelf, or a little darker; very bright and | 
glofly when frefh broken; and compofed | 
either of cubic or parallelopiped-mafles, 
or of fmaller granules, or elfe of ftrix : 
in the firft of thele ftates it is commonly | 
cailed potter’s ore or diced lead-ore ; in_ 
the fecond, fteel-grained-ore ; and in the | 
third, antimoniated ore, from its refem- 
blance to antimony. | 
Lead is more eafily feparated from its. 
common ore than any other metal; | 
there requires nothing for this purpofe | 
but a common wood-fire, kept up toa 
due ftrength by a blaft of bellows. The 
lead-ore is thrown into this fire upon the 
wood, and the melted metal runs into a | 
hollow at the bottom of the furnace made | 
to receive it, from which they ladle it out 
and caft it into large maffes. Such ores 
of lead as contain earth and ftones are to 
be powdered and wafhed before they are 
committed to the fire, and fuch as con- 
tain pyrites or .marcafite, which is no 
uncommon thing, mutt be roafted two. 
or three times, in order to burn away the 
fulphur they are debafed with; then 
powdered and wafhed, in order to their 
being committed to the fire, and finally 
mixed with the common black flux, if 
very refra€tory, See the article FLux. 
If there be any occafion to feparate lead 
from a mixture of copper in the regulusy 
nothing is more eafy than to do it by a 
common fire; the heat of which being 
enough to melt lead, though nor te fule 
copper, will run it all off and leave the 
copper pure behind. 
Lead is much ufed in building, efpeci 
ally for coverings, gutters, pipes and 
glazing; for which ules, it is either caft 
into fheetsin a mould, or millet;. which 
laft is by much the leaft ferviceable, not 
only on account of its thinnefs, but alfa 
becaufe it is fo exceedingly firetched in 
milling, that when it comes to lie in the 
hot fun, it fhrinks and cracks, and cons 
fequently will not keep out the water, 
For the manufa&ture of all which, ‘fee 
the article PLlumBery. * 
Lead has been celebrated by the chemical 
writer 
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writers for very great virtues in medi- 
cine, but, upon the whole, it feems to be 
a metal very cautioufly to be given in- 
ternally, and rather calculated for out- 
ward application, Its ore is poifonous : 
the fteam which arifes from the furnace 
where it is worked, infe&ts the grafs of 
all the neighbouring places, and kills the 
animals that feed on it; and among the 
preparations of it, the falt called fac- 
charum faturni, which is by much its beft 
form for medicine, and which is able to 
do great fervice, in hemorrhages and 
fome other cafes; it is apt, however, to 
bring on colics of a very violent kind, 
and fo many other diforders, that the re- 
medy often proves worfe than the difeafe. 
‘The preparations of lead, are, 1. Mi- 
nium, or red-lead. 2. Litharge. 3. 
Burnt-lead, plumbum uftum, 4. Ce- 
rufe, 5. Salt, or fugar of lead, faccha- 
rum faturni. See Minium, LITHARGE, 
Ceruse, and SACCHARUM SATURNI, 


| Burnt LeEaD is thus prepared: cut a 


quantity of the thinneft milled lead that 
can be got into fmall plates; fill an 
earthen veffel, that will bear the fire, 
with thefe plates and powder of common 
brimftone, laid firatum fuper firatum ; 
fet it over the fire, and when the fulphur 
is burnt away, the lead will be found re- 
duced toa blackifh powder. Five ounces 
of fulphur will ferve for half a pound of 
lead. The matter is to be ftirred while 
it remains on the fire; and when it is 
cold, the powder is to be wafhed three 
or four times with common water, and 
then dried for ufe; being of the fame 
virtue with litharge, or red-lead, in 
intments and plafters. Mixed into an 
unguent with lard alone, it makes a 
good ointment for the piles. However, 
it ought to be remarked, that it is intend- 
ed only for external ufe, 
Befides the preparations already. men- 
tioned, we find mention of balfam and 
magiftery of lead. Baim, or balfam of 
lead, is only an oil drawn, by diftilla- 
tion, from falt of lead dffolved in fpirit 
of turpentine. Magiftery of lead is the 
calx of lead purified and fubtilifed in 
aqua fortis; which, being feveral times 
wafhed, becomes extremely white, and 
is mixed with pomatums for the face and 
complexion. 
Black Leap, or Mock-ueaD, plumbago. 
See the article PLUMBAGO, 
Glafs of Leap. See the article Grass. 


“LEAF, folium, in the natural hiftory of 


plants, a very effential and ornamental 
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part of plants, whofe chief office is to 


fubtilife and give more fpirit to the abun- 


dance of nourifhing fap, and to convey 
it to the little buds. 
Botanifts confider the leaves of plants, 
with regard to their ftructure, their fur- 
face, figure, confiltence, edges, fituation 
and fize, With regard to their ftructure, 
they are either fingle, as thofe of the 
apple-tree and pear-tree; or double, as 
thofe of angelica and parfley. With refpegt 
to their furface, they are either flat, as the 
nummularia and origany; or in bunches, 
as feveral kinds of kaJi and houfleeks. 
With regard to their confiftence, they are 
either thin and fine, as thofe of St. John’s 


‘wort; or thick and grofs, as thofe of 


portulaca; or flefhy, as thofe of feveral 
kinds of houfleek; or woolly, as thofe 
of gnaphalium, - With regard to their 
edges, leaves are either cut flightly, as 
fome fpecies of geums; or deep, as in 
fome of the jaceas. With regard to 
their fituation, they are either ranged 
alternately, as the alaternus; or oppo- 


fite to each other, as the phillyrea and | 


the mints. With regard to their fize, 


they are either very large, as thofe of the: 


colocafia and {phondylium ; or moderaté, 
as thofe of biftort and the fig-tree; or 
fmall, as thofe of the apple-tree and pear- 
tree; or very fmall, as that of St John’s 
wort. 

Moft forts of fmall plants, and alfo 
feveral forts of trees, which put forth a 
root at the fmall end of the feed, put out 
two fmall leaves that are not at all like 
thofe that grow on the plant or tree, as 
foon as the root has taken hold of the 
ground; and afterwards between thefe 
falfe leaves, there comes forth a fhoot 
which produces leaves like thofe of the 
plant or tree from which it came: of this 
manner of growth, there is an infinite 
number of plants and trees. 

Doétor Grew juftly obferves, that the 
fibres of leaves are compofed of twa 


general kinds of veflels, wx. thofe for 


fap and thofe for air; and, that thefe are 
ramefied out of greater into lefs, like the 
veins and arteries in animals: and all 
naturalifts afcribe to them very important 


ufes; the moft fingular of which is, that. 


they, in fome meature, perform the fame 
office for the fupport of the vegetable 
life, as the lungs of animals do for the 
fupport of animal life; and, that it is 
highly probable, that plants draw fome 
part of their nourifhment from the air 
through their leaves. Thefe, in the 

fpring, 
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fpring, receive the crude humours, di- 
vide them very minutely, and carry back 
great plenty of elaborated juice to the 
plant. ek thefe a tran{piration is car- 
ried on of what is unprofitable, anfwering 
to the diftharge in animal bodies made 
by fweat; for fometimes the excretory 
veflels of the leaves are fo over-charged 
by the great plenty of the diftending 
humour, or juice, that they burft in the 
middle, and let go the more fubtile parts ; 
and it frequently happens, that, in a hot 
feafon, a great plenty of juices are this 
way difcharge@ and imbibed. ‘Thus 
manna is found to exude as well from 
the leaves as from the bark, efpecially 
if a cold night follows a hot day; and 
the fame thing frequently happens in 
feveral other plants and trees, as we learn 
from the bees flying to the lime-tree, 
that they may gather that gummous fub- 
ftance from its leaves; but if the heat 
be lefs, all the fuperfluous juices, except 
thofe which are, perhaps, tranfmitted by 
infenfible perfpiration thro” the arterial 
veffels, exhale naturally, and return in- 
to the trunk. It ts alfo found, that the 
bibulous veffels, dried by the diurnal 
heat, imbibes, efpecially in the night- 
time, thofe watry vapours which arife in 
form of a very thin dew, and fo make 
mends for the Jofs made by the arteries, 
by the new moittures received, Laftly, 
the leaf ferves, in a fingular manner, to 
nourifh the eye, or gem, until growing 
by degrees to a greater bulk, it prefies 
the veffels of the foot-ftalk together, 
from whence the humour is, by little and 
little, topped in the leef till it cannet any 
more return thro” the footftalk ; which, 
by the ceafing of the afflux and reflux of 
the nutritious juice, grows putrid, whence 
a confumption being caufed, the leaf dies, 
~and falls off ; which is the chief caufe of 
the falling of the leaves in autumn, 
Some have made the obfervation, that all 
ever-greens have their wood-clofe and 
compact between their annular circles ; 
and, that their holding their leaves all 
the winter, proceeds from the nature of 
their fap, which is of a clammy and tur- 
pentine nature; and, that this fap is 
eafily condenfed by the cold, and requires 
a great deal of heat to make it thin and 
put it in motion : thus a little cold, con- 
denfes or ftiffens pitch or turpentine, but 
it muft bea froft that flays the motion of 
water. From whence it happens, that 
thofe trees which hold their leaves will 
grow much betier under the droppings 
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of other great trees, than fuch as thed 
their leaves, becaufe their turpentine-fap 
fhoots off the drops, and prevents their 
entering the veffels in too great quantities. 
The various forms and kinds of leaves, 
as pinnated, digitated, crenated, ha- 
ftated, &c. are defcribed under the ar- 
ticles PINNATED, CRENATED, HasTa- 
TED, &e, 


LeaF, in architecture, the reprefentation 


of the leaf of the acanthus on the capi- 
tal of the corinthian and compofite or- 
ders, See the articles CORINTHIAN and 
COMPOSITE. 


Lear, in clocks and watches, an appellation 


given to the notches of their pinions, See 
the articles CLock and WaTcH. 


LEAGUE, a meafure of length, contains 


ing more or lefs geometrical paces, ac- 
cording to the different ufages and cuitoms 
of countries. A league at fea, where 
it is chiefly ufed by us, being a land 
meafure moftly peculiar to the French 
and Germans, contains three thoufand 
geometrical paces, or three englifh miles. 
The french league fometimes contains 
the fame meafure, and in fome parts of 
France it confifis of three thoufand five 
hundred paces: the mean or common 
league confilts of two thoufand four 
hundred paces, and the little league of 
two thouland. The f{panifh leagues are 
larger than the french, feventeen fpanifh 
leagues making a degree, or twenty 
french leagues, or fixty-nine and an 
half englith ftatute miles, The dutch 
and german leagues contain each four 
geographical miles. The perfian leagues 
are pretty near of the fame extent with the 
fpanith ; that is, they are equal to four 
italian miles; which is pretty near to 
what Herodotus calls the length of the 
perfian parafang, which contained thirty 
ftadia, eight whereof, according to Stra- 
bo, make a mile. 

LeaGuE alfo denotes an alliance or con- 
federacy between princes and ftates for 
their mutual aid, either in attacking 
fome common enemy, or in defending 
themfelves. 


LeaGues of the Grifons, are a part of 


Swiizerland, confitting of three fubdivi- 
fions, viz, the upper league, the league 
of the houfe of Gad, and the league of 
the ten jurifdiétions, See the article 
SWITZERLAND. 

LEAK, among feamen, is a hole in the 
fhip through which the water comes in. 
To fpring a leak, is faid of a fhip that 
begins to leak. To ftop a leak, is to fill®: 

at 


a 
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“¥ with a plug wrapt in oakam and well 
tarred, or putting in a tar-pawling clout, 
to keep the water out; or nailing a piece 
of fheet-lead upon the place. 


LEAKAGE, the ftate of a veffel that 


leaks, or lets water, or other liquid, 
ouze in or out. See the preceding article. 
Leakage, in commerce, is an allowance 
of 12 per cent. in the cuftoms, allowed to 
importers of wines for the wafte and da- 
mage it is fuppofed to have received in 
the paffage: an allowance of two barrels 
in twenty-two is alfg made to the 
brewers of ale and beer, by the excife- 
office. 


| LEAOTUNG, the moft northerly part of 


China, in Afia. See CHINA. 

LEAP, /alto, in mufic, is when the fong 
does not proceed by conjoint degrees, as 
when between each note there is an in- 
terval of a third, fourth, fifth, @c, See 
the articles DEGREE and CONJOINT. 

It is to be obferved, that there are two 
kinds of leaps; the regular leaps and 
the irregular ones. Regular leaps, are 
thofe of a third major or minor, whether 
natural or accidental, fourth, fifth, fixth, 
minor and ogtave, and thefe either afcend- 
ing or defcending. Irregular leaps, are 
the tritone, fixth major, feventh major, 
the ninth, tenth, and, in general, all be- 
yond the compafs of an octave, unle(s it 
be for inftruments, 

Befides thefe, there are fome that may 
be ufed with difcretion, as the fourth 
diminifhed, the fifth falfe er defective, 
and flat feventh; but moftly defcending, 
very feldom rifing, In effeét, all the dif- 
ference between the regular and irregular 
leap, is, that thefe which are eafily per- 
formed by the voice, without any great 
ftrugete or effort, are regular, as the 
contrary are irregular, Thefe laft fhould 
be very feldom ulfed in a fong, unlefs 
there is a filence between them long 
enough to weaken the idea of the firit 
found before the fecond be heard. 
Leap-y tar, the fame with biffextile. 
the article BissExTILE. 

Every centelimal, or hundredth year, is 
«a leap-year, according to the Julian ac- 
count, but according to the gregorian, it 
is always a common year, except when 
the number of centuries can be divided 
by 4 without a remainder, for then itis a 
Jeap-year; but the intermediate centefi- 
mal years are common ones: hence, to 
know if it be Jeap-year, the rule is, If 
the year confifts of complete centuries, 


See 


| # and can be divided By 4, it is loap-year ; 
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as itis alfo, when the intermediate years 
can be divided by 4: thus the year 1756 
was a leap-year; tor 56 may be divided 
by 4, without aremainder. If the ine 
termediate years cannot be divided by 4, 
the remainder fhews the number of years 
over-leap- year. 

EARMOUTH, a market-town of Nore 
thumberland, fituated forty-eight miles 
north-welt of Newcaftle, and twelve 
fouth -welt of Berwick. 


LEASE, in law, a demife or letting of 


lands, tenements, or hereditaments unto 
another for life, termgof years, or. at 
will, for a rent arom. 

All eftates, or terms for years, in lands, 
ce, which are not reduced into writing 
and figned by the parties, fhall have no 
greater effect than as efiates at will, un- 
jefs it be leafes of terms not exceeding 
three years from the making. In cate 
the fubftance of a leafe that exceeds three 
years be pyt in writing, and figned by 
the parties, though fuch a leafe be not 
fealed, it will have the effe&t of a leafe 
for years. If articles of agreement are 
made wi.h covenants to make a leafe for 
a certain term under a particular rent 
referved, this feems to imply a leafe, and 
has been fo adjudged, The words, tp 
have and poffifs lands, in confideration 
of a yearly rent, will make-a leafe of the 
land; alfo a licence to cccupy and take 
the profits, &c. amounts to a leafe. A 
hufband may make fuch leafes of lands 
held in tail in the right of his wife, pro- 
vided tiat fhe be made a party thereto. 
Where a perfon has an eftate for life, he 
is at liberty to grant a leafe during fuch 
eftate. One interefted in lands, &c. for 
a term of years, may make a leafe of all 
the years except one day, or other fhort 
part of the term: for it muft be granted 
for a lels time than the leffor has in the 
Jands, otherwife it will be an affignment. 
By the common Jaw, a leafe for life can- 
not be made fo as to commence in futuro, 
for this reafon, that livery cannot be 
made to a future eftate, though a leafe 
for term of years may begin either on a 
day paft or to come, as at Michaelmas 
lat, or Chriftmas next, &e, 


LeEasé and ReiLeass&, as uled in our law, 


fignifies a certain inflrument in writing, 
for the conveyance of a right or intereft 
in lands and tenements in fee to another, 
In the making of this conveyance, a leafe 
or bargain and fale for a year, bearing 
date the next day before the date of the 
releafe, is firft executed, to the intent that 


irl by 
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by virtue thereof, and of the ftatute made 
for transferring of ufes into poffeffion, 
the leffee may be in the aétual poffcffion 
of the lands, @c. intended to be granted 
by the releafe, and to be thereby enabled 
to take ‘a grant of the reverfion and in- 
heritance of the faid lands, &c. to him, 
his heirs and af§gns for ever : after which 
the releafe muft be executed, reciting the 
leafe or bargain and fale, and declaring 
the ufe. 

A releafe made by a perfon, that at the 
time of the making thereof had no right 
to the lands, igyvoid in law ; as it is like- 
wife when mite to a man who at the 
time of its making hath nothing in the 
lands ; for he ought to have either a 
freehold therein, or a pofleffion or privity, 
A leafe and releafe being only in the 
nature of one deed, make but one con- 
veyance. f 
The releafe confifts of the following prin~ 
cipal parts, viz. the names of the par- 
ties, their places of abode, and their ad- 
ditions ; the confideration and granting 
part, with the particulars of what is 
granted ; the habendum, or explanatory 
claufe, fhewing what intereft is granted, 
to whom, and for what ufe: then a co- 
venant that the releafor is lawful owner, 
is feized in fee, and hath a good right to 
grant, Ge. 


LEASH, among fportimen, denotes three 
* creatures of any kind; but chiefly grey- 


hounds, foxes, bucks and hares, 

The term leath alfo fignifies a line to 
hold in a hunting dog; and a {mall 
long thong of leather, by which a fal- 
coner holds his hawk. 


LEATHER, the ikin of feveral forts of 


beafts dreffed and prepared for the ule of 
the various manufaélurers, whofe bufinels 
it is to make them up. The butcher 
and others, who flay off their hides or 
fkin, difpofe of them raw or falted to the 


* tanner and tawyer, and they to the 


fhamoy, morocco, and other kind of 
Jeather-dreffers, who prepare them ac- 
cording to their refpeclive arts, in order 
to difpofe of them among the curriers, 
lovers, harnefs-makers, coach-makers, 
faddlers, breeches-makers, gilt leather- 
makers, chair- makers, fthoe-makers, 
book-binders, and all in any way con- 
cerned in the article of leather. 

The three principal affortments of lea- 


ther are tanned or ‘tawed, and oi! and 


alum-leather ; and it may be affirmed, 
with great truth, that the fkins ef our 
own production, and thofe imported from 
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our colonies, whén dreffed in this king= 
dom, make the beft leather in the world, 
and that therefore this is ays article of 
great importance to the trade of the 
nation. el 

Though there is no little difference be- 
tween the drefling of fhamoy-leather, 
alum-leather, hungary leather, morocco 
leather, parchment, and tanning; yet 
the fkins which pafs through the hands 
of thefe feveral workmen, ought to have 
been for the moft part, at leaft, wathed | 
clean from blood and impuritiesin a run- | 
ning water; fet to drains worked with 
the hands, or pounded with wooden 
peftles in a vat; put into the pit (which 
is a hole lined either with wood, or with 
ftone and mortar) filled with water in 
which quick-lime is diffolved, in order 
to Joofen the hair, that it may be eafily 
rubbed off without injuring the {kin ; 
drawn out, and fet to drain on the edge 
of the pit; ftretched on the Jeg or horfe, 
in order to have the hair fcraped off with 
a blunt iron-knife, or wooden cylinders; — 
the membranes on the flefhy fide, and the | 
{cabs or roughnefs on the grain-fide, 
pared off with a fharp knife, and the 
fkins rubbed with a whetftone, to take 
off any particles of the lime, or any thing 


’ elfe that may occafon hardnefs; thick- 


ened by different forts of powder, where= 
by they become greater in bulk, and fo 
much lighter, as gradually to rife to the 
furface of the water; ftretched out green 
or half dried, and piled one over ano- 
ther; or put up feparate after they are | 
dried, and hung out to air upon poles, 
lines, or any other way: which muft be — 
repeatedly done in the dreffing of {mall 
fkins. This alternate tranfition from the 
liquid of the air into that of water, and 
from water into the air, with the affift- 
ance of lime, falts, and oils, opens the | 
inmoft fibres of the fkin fo effectually, 
as greatly to facilitate the introduction 
of {ubftances proper for making them 
pliant without rendering them thinner, 

The alum leather-dreffer dreffes all forts 
of white leather from the ox-hide to the 
lamb-fkin; for dreffing the fadler’s lea~ 
ther, he ufes bran, fea-falt, and alum 3 
and for that which the glover ufes, after 
the common preparatives, he firft em- 
ploys bran, and then with falt, alum, 
fine flower, and yolks of eggs mixed in 
hot water, he makes a fort of pap, with 
which the fkins are fmeared in a trough, . 
The fhamoy leather-dreffer foaks in gal, 
not only the tkins of the true fhamoy, 
oy De ale which | 
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Which is a wild goat, but likewife thofe 
of all other goats. The tanner ufes the 
bark of young oaks ground in‘a tanning 
mill, in which he foaks the {kins more or 
lefs, according to the different fervices 
expected from them, their chief ufe be- 
ing to remain firm and keep out water. 
In certain cafes, inftead of tan, he ules 
redon, which is chiefly ufed for tanning 
ram, fheep-fkins, and drefling ruffia 
leather. But for the different methods in 
which the tanner, currier, ruflia and mo- 
rocco leather-dreffers proceed in finifhing 
their fkins, fee the articles CURRYING, 
TANNING, &c, and for the duties on 
leather and tkins, fee the articles EXCIsE, 
Furr, &e. . 

Colouring of LEATHER. To colour white 
leather, the beft way. Hang the fkins 
in chalk or lime-water, till they are 
grown fupple, that the hair or wool may 
be ftripped off; ftretch them on ten- 
ters, or by means of lines, and {mooth 
them over: then brufh them over with 
alum-water very warm, and colour 
them with the colour you would have 
them, and dry them in the fan, or in 
fome warm houfe, and they will be ufe- 
ful on fundry occafions, without any 
farther trouble. 

'To colour black-leather the German way, 
Take of the baik of elder two pounds, 
of the filings or ruft of iron the fame 
quaiitity ; put them into two gallons of 
rain-water, and ftop them up clofe in a 
cafk or veflel, and let them ftand for the 
* fpace of two months: then add to that the 
iquid part of a pound of nut-galls, beaten 
to powder, and a quarter of a pound of 
copperas, heating them over the fire, and 
fuffering them to ftand 24 hours after ; 
and then ufe the liquor with a brufh till 
the fkin has taken a fine black, 

To colour leather a fair red. Firft rub 
the leather well in alum-water, or alum 
it; boil ftale urine, fcum it, till half of 
it is wafted: then put in an ounce of the 
fineft lake, the like quantity of brazil in 
powder, one ounce of alum, and half 
an ounce of fal-armoniac; mix them 
well, and keep them ftirring over a gen- 
tle fire about two hours, and fo ufe the 
liquid part, to colour or tinge the fkins. 
‘To colour leather of a curious french yel- 
low. ‘Take one part of chalk, and ano- 
ther of wood-afhes, and make of them 
a good lye; then {train out the fine li- 
quor, and fet it in a veffel over the fire, 
and put into it turmeric in powder, and 
a little faffron 5 and let it Ammer, till it 
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becomes pretty thick ; then fet it a cool 
ing, to be ufed as occafion requires. 
To make white leather blue. Take a 
quart of elder-berries, ftrain out the 
juice, and boil it with an ounce of pow- 
der of alum, and half an ounce of in- 
digo, or fmalt-blue, and bruth over the 
Jeather with a fine bruth dipped in it 
three times, fuffering it to dry between 
whiles, and the bufinefs will be effected. 
To colour fpanith leather, &c. Take that 
which the Dutch call pomplemelch, warm 
it, andrub the leather with it; then take 
of venice tot appelen, and having pound= 
ed it {mall, put a quantity of water to it, 
and let it foften over a gentle fire; then 
prefs out the water, and rub or wath out 
the kin init ; repeating the fame feveral 
times ; and after that, take the fineft fhoe~ 
makers black, and rub the fkin over with 
it, having in the melting added a little 
vitriol or copperas, and letting it dry» 
take goofe or hog’s greafe, and with a 
woollen cloth rub the fkin over for a good 
while, where there is a good fire to fup= 
ple it, and afterwards rub it over with 
your hands, till it difappear ; or inftead 
of greafe, you may ufe linfeed or train- 
oil, and fo in cafe of any other colour, 
according to the colours you defign. 
To dye leather of a 
reddith colour. Firft wath the fkins.in 
water, and wring them out well, and af-* 
terwards wet them with a folution of tar= 
tar ahd bay-falt in fair water, and wring 
them out again: then to the former 
diffolution add afhes of erab-thells, and 
rub the fkins very well with this: af- 
terwards, wafh them in common water, 
and wring them out; then wafh them 
with tincture of madder in the folution 
of tartar and alum and the crab-fhell 
athes: and if they prove not red enough 
after all, wafh them with the tin@ture of. 
brazil. 
To dye leather of a pure yellow. Take - 
of fine aloes two ounces, of linfeed-oil 
four pounds; diffolve or melt them ; then 
ftrain the liquor, and befmear the fkins 
with it, and being: dry, varnifh them . 
over, 
To dye fkins ofan orange. Boil fuftic- 
berries in alum-water: but for a deep 
orange, ufe turmeric-root. ! 
To dye leather blue, Boil elder-berriesy — 
or dwarf-elder in water; then fmear or 
wath the fkins with it; wring them 
out; then boil the berries as before in 
a folution of alum-water, and wet the 
fkins in the fame water once or twice; - 
sig dry 
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dry them, and they will be very blue. 
To dye leather of a pure fky-colour. For 
each fkin take indigo one ounce, put it 
into boiling water, let it ftand one night; 
then warm it a little, and with a brufh- 
pencil befmear the {kin twice over. 

To dye leather purple. Diffolve roch- 
alum in warm water, wet the fkins with 
it, dry them ; then boil rafped brazil well 
in water ; let it ftand to cool: do this 
three times, and afterwards rub the dye 
over the fkins with your hand, and when 
they are dry, polifh them. 
To dye leather,green. Take fap. green 
and alum-water, of each a {fufhcient 
quantity ; mix and boil them a little ; 
if you would have the colour darker, add 
a little indigo, 
Gilding of Leatuer. Take glair of the 
whites of eggs or guin-water, and, with 
a brufh, rub over the leather with either 
of them; then lay on the gold or filver, 
and letting them dry, burnifhthem. See 
the articles GiLDING and BURNISHENG. 
‘To drefs or cover leather with filver or 
gold, Take brown red, grind or move 
it on a ftone with a muller, adding wa- 
ter and chalk, and when the latter is 
diffolved, rub or lightly dawb the leather 
over with it, till it looks a little whitith, 
and then lay on the leaf, filver or gold, 
before the leather is quite dry, laying 
the leaves a little over each other, that 
there may not be the lealt part uncover- 
ed; and when they have well clofed with 
the leather, and are fufficiently dried on, 
and hardened, rub them over with an 
ivory polifher, or the fore-tooth of a 
- horfe. 
For the duties on LeatHeR, fee the 
articles Hipes, SKINS, @&e. 


_ LEAVEN, a piece of four dough, ufed to 


ferment and render light a much larger 
quantity of dough or pafte. ” 

LEAVER, or LEVER, in medicine. 
the article LEVER. 

LEBUS, a town of Germany, in the mar- 
quifate of Brandenburg, fituated on the 
river Oder; ealt long, 15°, north lat. 
52° 30%. 


See 


LECCIE, a city of ftaly, in the kingdom 


. of Naples, and territory of Otrantas ealt 
, long. 19°, north lat. 40° 32’, 
LECCO, ’a town of Italy, in the dutchy of 
Milan; eaft long. 9° 40’, north lat, 
° 
LECH, a river of Germany, which rifes in 


_, Pyrol, and running north, divides Swa- 


_. bia from Bavana, and having paffed by 
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Landfprug and Augfburg, falls into the 
Danube below Donawert, 

Lecuis alfoa river of Holland, which runs 
from eatt to weft through the provinces of 
Gelderland and Utrecht, and uniting with 
the waters of the Maes, falls into the 
German fea, near the city of Briel. 

LECHEA, in botany, a genus of the tri- 
andria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
calyx of which is a three-leafed perian- 
thium: the leaves are concave, patent 
and permanent; the corolla confilts of 
three oblong leaves, narrower than the 
cup; the fruit is an 8val, three-cornered 
capfule, compofed of three valves, and 
containing three cells, in which is a 
fingle oval feed, 

LECHIA, in ichthyology, the feomber, 
with two fins on the back, and the laft 
ray on the hinder fin very long. See 
the article SCOMBER. 

LECHLADE, a market-town of Glou- 
ceflerfhire, ten miles eaft of Cirencetter. 

LECHNICH, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of the Lower Rhine, and eleétorate 
of Cologn ; eaft long. 6% 35’, north lat. 

0° 40’, é 

LECLUSE, a town of the french Nether- 
lands, in the province of Flanders, five 
miles fouth of Doway: ealt long. 3°, 
north lat. 50° 20%, 

LECTICA, in roman antiquity, a vehicle 


in which people were caxried in a reclin= > — 


ing pofture. 

LECTISTERNIUM, a religious feaft or 
banquet of theantient Romans, In times — 
of public danger orcalamity, or of thankf- 
giving for fome happy event, the repub- 
lic ordered folemn feafts to. be made for 
the gods; and this folemnity was called 
le&tifternium, becaufe on this oceafion 
they {pread tables, and placed beds around 
them, on which their heavenly guetts 
were to lie and eat. Thefe bed were 
placed near the altars ; they were ftrew- 
ed with leaves and odoriferous herbs 5 
cufhions were laid for the gods to reft 
ther heads upon, and their flatues laid 
upon thele beds as if they were to par- 
take of the feafl: while the goddefles 
were placed in chairs, after the manner 
of ihe roman ladies, During the time 

this religious ceremony lafted, the Ro- 

mans crowded to the temples; and the 
fenators, preceded by the pontifex maxi- 
mus, came to the place were the cere- 
mony was performed, with crowns on 
their heads, finging hymns in praife of the 
gods, whofe itatues were carried in tri- 

umph 
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umph in chariots and on biers, accompa- 
nied with mufic. 

LECTOUR, a city of France, in the pro- 

- vince of Galcony; eaft long. 25’, north 
lat. 4g°. 

LECTURERS, in England, are an order 
of preachers in parifh-churches, diftingt 
from the reétor or vicar, ‘They are cho- 
fen by the veftry, or chief inhabitants of 
the parifh; and are ufually the afternoon 
preachers, 

The law requires, that they have the ap- 
probation and admiflion of the ordinary, 
and that at the time of their admiffion, 
they fubfcribe to the thirty-nine articles 
of religion, &c. required by the ftatute, 
14 Car. IT, and they are to be licenfed 
“by the bithop, like other minitters. 
Where there are leftures founded by the 
donations of pious perfons, the leAurers 
are appointed by the founders, without 
any interpofition or confent of reétors of 
churches, &c. though with the leave and 
approbation of the bifhop; fuch as that 
of lady Moyer, at St. Paul’s. 

LEDBURY, a market-town of Hereford- 
thire, thirteen miles eaft of Hereford. 

LEDESMA, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Leon, fituated on the river Tor- 
mes, eighteen miles welt of Salamanca: 
welt long. 6° 35’, north lat. 41° 15. 

LEDGES, ina thip, are fma!l pieces of 
timber lying a-thwart from the wefte- 
trees to the roof trees: they ferve to bear 
up the gratings or nettings over the half- 
deck. See the article SHIP. 

LEDGER, the principal book wherein 
merchants enter their accounts, See the 
article Boox. 

LEDUM, the Marsu-Cistvs, in botany, 
a genus of the decandriasmonogynia clafs 
of plants, the corolla whereof confifts of 
five hollow, patent, oval petals ; the fruit 
is roundith capfule, containing five cells 
and opening in five places at the bafe ; 
the feeds are numerous, oblong, narrow= 
pointed at each end, and very flender. 

LEE, in the fea-language, a word of va- 
rious fignifications; though it is gene- 
rally underftood, to mean the part oppo- 
fite to the wind. hus dee-/bore, is that 
fhore againft which the wind blows, 
Lee-latch, or have a care of the lee-latch, 
is, take care that the fhip don’t go to the 
leeward, or too near the fhore, <A lee 
the helm, put it to the leeward fide of the 
fhip. To le by the lee, or to come up 
to the lee, is to bring the fhip fo, that 
all her fails may lie flat againtt her 
mafts and fhrouds, and that tke wind 
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may come right upon her broad-fide, - 

LEE-FANG, is a rope reeved into the crin~ 
giles of the courfes, to hale in the bottom 
of the fail, that the bonnets may be laced - 
on, or the fail taken in. 

Lee-way, is the angle that the rhumb- 
line, upon which the thip endeavours te 
fail, makes with the rhumb upon which | 
fhe really fails. : 

This is occafioned by the force of the wind, 

or furge of the fea, when fhe lies to the 

windward, or is clofe hawled; which 

caufes her to fall off and glide fide-ways 

from the point of the compafs fhe capes 

at. Thus, lett NESW (plate CLV.. 
fig. 2. n® 1.) reprefent the compafs, and 

fuppofe a fhip at C capes at, or endeavours 

to fail upon the rhumb Ca, but by the 

force of the wind and furge‘of the fea fhe 

is obliged to fall off, and make her way _ 
good upon the rhumb C 4; then the angle 

aCb is the lee-way: and if that angle 

be equal to one point, the hhip is faid to 

make one point leceway ; or if equal to 

two points, the thip is faid to make two 

points lee-way, &c. 

The quantity of this angle is very une 

certain ; becaufe fome fhips, with the . 


fame quantity of fail, and with the fame. __ 


gale, will make more lee-way than. 
others; it depending much upon the . 
mould and trim of the fhip, and the quan- 
tity of water that the draws, 


way, arethefe: x. If the thip be clofe 
hauled, has all her fails fet, the water 
fmooth, and a moderate gale of wind, 
fhe is fuppofed to make little or no lee- 
way. 2, Ifit blow fo freth, as to caufe 
the {mall fails to be handed, it is ufual 
to allow one point. 43. If it blow fo 
hard, that the tops muft be clofe réeft, the 
fhip then makes about two points lee- 
way. 4. If one topfail muft be handed, 
it is common to allow two and three 
quarters or three points lee-way. 5. 
When both topfails muft be handed, 
they allow about four points lee-way. 
6. When it blows fo'hard, as to occa- 
fion the fore-courfe to be handed, the al- 
lowance is between five and a half and 
fix points. 7. When both main and 
fore courfes muft be handed, then fix or 
fix and a half points mutt be allowed for 
her lee-way. 8. When the mizzen is 
handed, and the ship is trying a bull, the 
then makes her way good about one 
point before the beam, that is, about feven 
points lee-way. 
Though thefe rules are fuch ag are gene- 
* rally 


However,-.,’ 
the common allowances made for lee- . 


L Be 
rally ufed, yet as the lee-way depends 
much upon the mould and trim of the 
fhip, we fhall here give the method of 
afcertaining it by obfervation: thus let the 
fhiip’s wake be fet by a compafs in the 
poop, and the oppofite rhumb is the true 
courfe made good by the fhip; then the 
difference between this and the courfe 
given by the compafs in the bittacle, is 
the lee-way required. If the fhip be 
within fight of land, the lee-way may be 
exa@tly found by obferving a point on 
the land which continues to bear the fame 
way; for the diftance between the point 
of the compafs it lies on, and the point 
the fhip capes at, will be the lee-way. 
Thus, fuppofe a fhip at C (ibid. n° 2.) is 
lying up Nd W, towards A; but inftead 
of keeping that courfe fhe is carried on 
the NNE line CB, and confequently the 
point B continues to bear always the 
fame way from the fhip: here it is evi- 
dent, that the angle ACB, or the dif- 

_ tance between the NdW line that the 
thip capes at, and the NNE line that 
the fhip really fails upon, will be the 
lee-way. See the articles Compass, 
Course, JOURNAL, &c. 

LEECH, birudo, in zoology, 
ticle HiRuDO, 

Leeches, ufed for bleeding, fhould be 
chofen from clear andrunning waters, 
for thofe from ftagnant ones, and dirty 
ponds, feem to have fomething malig- 
nant in the bite. The furgeons ufually 
choofe fuch as have flender heads, green 
lines on their backs, and bellies of a 
reddifh yellow. But from whatever 
waters thefe creatures have been taken, 
the belt method is to keep them many 
days in a glafs of water, changing it 
often, that they may cleanfe themfelves, 
Before the leech is applied to the fkin, 
it fhould be taken out of the water, and 
kept an hour in an empty cup, to drain 
itfelf, that it may thus be rendered thirfty 
and empty. The fkin too mutt be well 
rubbed, till it become hot and red, and 
then either hold the leech by the tai! to 
the part, or Jet it crawl of itfelf out of 
the cup upon it, By this means they 
readily lay hold; but if they refufe, the 
blood of a chicken or pigeon fhould be 
subbed on the part; and if that does not 
allure them, they muft be laid afide as 
ufelefs, and others taken in their ftead. 
‘They may be properly applied to the 
temples, or behind the ears, in diforders 
of the head, and to the veins of the rec- 
tum in the blind piles, And applied to 


See the ’ar- 
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this part alfo, they often prove of great 
fervice in hemorrhages at the nofe, of 
fpittings of blood, efpecially when thefé 
have been occafioned by a ftoppage of 
the ufual difcharges that way ; though 
where that is not the cafe, they do great 
fervice merely by revulfion. 

If much blood is required to be drawn, 
the tails of the leeches may be cut off as 
they are fucking, by which means, the 
blood they have already fucked will be 
difcharged, as well as what they con- 
tinue to take in; for they will not let 
go their hold, but continue fucking as 
before. 

If they do not Jet go after a fufficient 
quantity of blood is drawn, they are nof 
to be pulled off, for that often occafions 
tumours and inflammations; but if a 
little falt be {prinkled on the place, they 
quit their hold. ‘The orifices thould be 
wafhed with warm wine or water, and 
they ufually heal of themfelves. 

LEEDS, a large market-town in the welt 
riding of Yorkfhire, fituated on the 
river Aire, twenty miles fouth-welt of 
York ; it has a very great woollen trade. 

LEEK, a garden-plant, called by botaniits 
porrum. See the article PORRUM,. 
Leeks are commonly fown along with 
Onions ; the onions growing up firft are 
pulled up, fo that the leeks have room t6 
grow to their full fize. 

Great-houfe Lurk, and tree-houfe LEEK, 
in botany, the Englith names of two dif- 
ferent {pecies of the fempervivum, See 
the article SEMPERVIVUM, 

LEEK, in geography, a market-town fix- 
teen miles north of Stafford. 

LEER, in glafs making, a furnace where 
the veffels are allowed to cool by degrees, 
See the article GLass. 

LEERDAM, a town in the proviiice of 
Holland, jeventeen miles north-eaft of 
Dort: eatt long, 5°, north lat. 51° 50’. 

LEERWICK, a town of Scotland, in 
Main-land, one of the iflands of Shet- 
land, in the county of Orkney: wef 
long. 30, north Jat. 61° 20%. 

LEES, according to Boerhaave, are the 
more grofs and ponderous parts of li« 
quors, which, being feparated by fer- 
mentation, fall to the bottom. 

If this feculent matter be dried, and af- 
terwards burnt in a naked fire, it affords 
faline afhes, from whence a fixed and 
fomewhat or even truly alkaline falt may 
be obtained ; whence it is evident, that 
the moft perfect fermentation cannot vo- 
latilize that matter ef vegetables, which 
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. Gis fixed by burning in the fire, See the 
article FERMENTATION. 
A fpirit of a very agreeable flavour is ob- 
_ tained, by the common procefs of diftjl- 
lation, from wine lees ; and as this fla- 
vour depends greatly on the effential oil 
of the lees, care fhould be taken to bring 
it over with the fpirit. In order to this, 
the folid lees muft be fteeped in fix or 
eight times their own weight of water, 
and well ftirred at times, before it is put 
into the ftill, See DisTILLATION. 
LEET, /eta, a little court held within a 
| “° manor, and called the king’s court, on 
account, that its authority to punifh of- 
fences originally belonged to the crown, 
from whence it is derived to inferior per- 
fons. See the article COURT-LEET. , 
LEETCH of a fail, is the outward edge 
or fkirt of the fail from the earing to the 
clew ; or the middle of the fail, between 
the earing and the clew, 
LEBTCH-LINES, {mall ropes made faft to 
the leetch of the topfails, to which they 
belong, and reeved into a block at the 
yard clofe by the topfail-ties. They ferve 
to hale in the leetch of the fail when the 
topfails are to be taken in. 
LEEWARD, at fea, the fide oppofite to 
* that en which the wind blows, See the 
article LEE. 
LEEWARD-SHIP, one that makes a great 
’ deal of lee way. See LEE-way. 
LEEWARD-ISLANDS, in America, a name 
given to the Caribbees. 
LEG, crus, in anatomy, the whole lower 
_ extremity from the acetabula of the offa 
innominata, commonly divided into three 
parts, viz. the thigh, the leg properly fo 
called, and the foot. See the articles 
Tuicu and Foor. 
The leg confifts of three bones, the tibia, 
fibula, and rotula ; or, as it is otherwife 
called, the patella. See the articles 
Tista, Fipura, Ge, 
For the arteries, veins, nerves, and muf- 
cles of the leg, fee the articles ARTERY, 
NeERvWE, VEIN, and Musc_Le. 
LEGACY, fignifies any thing that is par- 
ticularly given or bequeathed by a laft 
will aad teflament. See the articles 
WILL and TESTAMENT, 
The perfon to whom fuch a Jegacy is 
left, is termed the legatee. There isa 
sefidwary legatee, or one to whom, after 
feveral devifes or bequefts made by will, 
the refidue of the teftator’s eftate and ef- 
feéts are given. See Devise. 
On a devife of a fum of money to be 
paid a perfon at the age of twenty-one 


years, or on the day of marriage, if the 
legatee die before either of thefe happen, 
his adminiftrator fhall have the legacy. 
See the article ADMINISTRATOR. 

Ifa legacy is bequeathed, and no certain 
time of payment mentioned, and the le- 
gatee is an infant, he fhall be intitled to 
interelt for his legacy from the expira- 
tion of a year after the death of the tefta~ 
tor, which time is allowed an executor 
to fee whether there be any debts; but 
it is otherwife when the legatee is of full 
age, in fuch a cafe he fhall not have any 
intereft, but from the time cf the de- 
mand of the legacy; and if the legacy 
given is payable at a certain day, it mult 
be paid with intereft from that day, 


LEGATE, a cardinal or bifhop, whom 


the pope fends as his embaffador to fove- 
reign princes. See EMBASSADOR. 
There are three kinds of legates, viz. 
legates a latere, legates de latere, and 
legates by office, or legati nati; of thele 
the moft confiderable are the legates a 
Jatere, the next are the legates de latere. 
See the article LATERE. 

Legates by office are thofe who have not 
any particular legation given them, but 
who by virtue of their dignity and rank 
in the church, become legates: fuch are 
the archbifhop of Rheims and Arles: but 
the authority of thefe legates is much in- 
ferior to that of the legates a latere. 
‘The power of a legate is fometimes given 
without the title. Some of the nuncios 
are invefted with it, It was one of the 
ecclefiaftical privileges of England from 
the norman conqueft, that no foreign le- 
gate fhould be obtruded upon the Eng- 
Ith, unlefs the king fhould defire it upon 
fome extraordinary emergency, as when 
a cafe was too difficult for the englifh 
prelates to determine, 


LEGATUS, in roman antiquity, a mili- 


tary officer who commanded as deputy 
of the chief general. The defign of the 
legati at their firft inftitution, was not 
fo much to command as to advife. They 
were chofen by the confuls, the authority 
of the fenate concurring with their no« 
mination, ‘There were two kinds of le 
gati, viz. a legatus in the army, under 
the imperator or general, who command. 
ed in chief under him, and managed all 
affairs by his permiffion; anda legatus 
in the provinces, under the procontul or . 
governor, in whofe abfence the legatus 
had the honour to ufe the fafces, and 
was intrufted with the fame charge as the 
efficer he reprefented. As to the num- 

ber 


te aS 
ber of the legati we have no certainty, 
but may fuppofe that this depended upon 
the plesfure of the general, @c. Under 
the emperors, there were two forts of le- 
gati, confulares and pretorii; the firft of 
whom commanded whole armies, as the 
emperor's lieutenant-generals; and the 
others, only particular legions. 

LEGEND, any idle or ridiculous ftory 
told by the romanifts concerning their 
faints, and other perfons, in order to fup+ 
port the credit of their religion. 
The legend was originally a book ufed 
in the Al romifh churches, containing 
the leffons to be read at divine fervice: 
hence the lives of the faints and martyrs 
came to be called legends, becaufe chap- 
ters were read out of them’ at matins, 
and in the refeétories of religious houfes. 
Among thefe the golden Jegend, which 
isa colle&tion of the lives of the faints, 
was received by the church with great 
applaufe, which it maintained for two 

 hendred years; though it is fo full of ri- 
diculous aad romantic ftories, that the 
on themfelves are now afhamed 
of it. . 
But befides thefe written legends, there 
are others which may be called tradi- 
tionary: thefe are thofe idle ftories with 
which every traveller is entertained in his 
paffage through popifh countries. Thus 


a drunken shan fwore that he would kill 
the firft man he met, and a crucifix com- 
ing by, he ftruck at it with his fword, 
which drew blood from the crucifix; 
and to heighten the wonder, they add, 
the fellow immediately funk up to the 
knees in the ground, where he ftood till 
he was apprehended by the magiftrates. 
LEGER-LINE, in mufic, one added tothe 
ftaff of five lines, when the afcending or 
_ defcending notes run very high or low: 
there are {ometimes many of thefe lines 
both above and below the ftaff, to the 
number of four or five. 
LEGGIARDO, or LEGGIARDAMENTE, 
in mufic, fignifies to play or fing in a 
lively, brifk, and gay manner. 
LEGHORN, or Livorno, a port-town 
of Italy, in the dutchy cf Tulcany, fitu- 
ated on the Tufcan fea, forty miles weit 
of Florence: eaft long. 11°, north lar. 
ee owt oe 
LEGION, in roman antiquity, a body of 
foot which confifted of ten cohorts. 
The exaét number contained in a legion, 
was fixed by Romulus at three thoufand ; 
though Plutarch affures us, that after the 
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at Mentz, in Germany, they relate, that © 


, 

LET 
reception of the Sabines into Rome, he 
encreafed it to fix thoufand, The com- 
mon number afterwards, in the firf 
times of the free ftate, was four thou- 
fand; but in the war with Hannibal, it 
arofe to five thoufand, and after this it is 
probable that it funk again to four thou- 
fand, or four thoufand two hundred, 
which was the number in the time of 
Polybius. 

They borrowed their names from the 
order in which they were raifed, as pri- 
ma, fecunda, tertia; but becaufe it ufually 
happened that there were feveral primz, 
fecunde, &e. in feveral places, they, on 
that account, took a fort of furname be- 
fides, either from the emperors who firft 
‘conftituted them, as Augufta, Claudiana, 
Galbiana; or from the provinces which 
had been conquered chiefly by their va- 
Jour, as Parthica, Scythica, Gallica, &c. 
or from the names of the particular dei- 
ties, for whom their commanders had 
an efpecial honour, as Minervia and 
Apollinaris; or from the region where 

_ they had their quarters, as Cretenfis, 
Cyrenaica, Britannica, Ge, or fometimes 
vpon account of leffer accidents, as 
Adjutrix, Martia, Fulminatrix, Rapax, 
&c, See Conort, ManiPpuLus, &e, 

LEGISLATOR, a law-giver, or perfon. 
who eftablithes the polity and laws of a 
ftate, Such was Mofes, among the 
Jews ; Lycurgus, among the Lacedzemo- 
nians, &c. 

With us, the legiflative power is lodged 
in the king, Jords, and commons affem- 
bled in parliament. See PARLIAMENT. 

LEGITIMATION, an aé& whereby ille- 
gitimate children are rendered legitimate, 
See the article BASTARD. 

LEGUME, lecumen, among botanifts, de- 
notes a pericarpium of an oblong com- 
preffed figure, formed of two valves, 
joined by a vifible future both on the 
upper and under parts, and having the 
feeds affixed to the upper limbs of the 
two valves, in an alternate order. 

LEGUMINOUS, an appellation given to 
all plants whofe fruit isa legume, See 
the preceding article, 

LEICESTER, the county-town of Lei- 
cefterfhire, fends two members to par- 
liament: weft long. 1° 5‘, and north lat, 
64° 40. : 

LEIGH, a market-town thirty-two miles 
fouth-eaft of Lancafter. 

LEIGHTON BUZZARD, a market-town 
of Bedfordthire, fifteen miles fouth of 


Bedford, 
LEIN- 


LEM 

LEININGEN, a town of Germany, feven- 
teen miles fouth of Worms. 

LEINSTER, a province of Ireland, the 
capital-of which is Dubiin, 

LEIPSIC, a rich and populous> city of 
Germany, in the circle of Upper Saxony, 
and province of Mifnia: eait long. 12° 
40’, north lat. 51° 20%. 

LEITH, a port-town of Scotland, about 
two miles north of Edinburgh. 

LEMBORG, Leopotis, a city of Po- 
Jand, and capital of the provence of Red 
Roffia: eaft long. 24°, north lat. 49°. 

LEMGOW, a town of Weitphalia, twenty 
miles north of Paderborne. 

LEMING, in zoology, the fhort-tailed 
mus, with the body variegated with black 
and tawney, being the fame with the Nor- 
way-rat. See Norway and Mus. 

LEMMA, in mathematics, a prepofition 
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LEN 
ed his hands in fpring-water, and putting ‘ 
black beans into his mouth, threw them 
behind him, uttering thefe words, I de- 
liver myfelf and mine by thefe beans: he 
then made a great noife with brafs-kettles 
and pans, defiring the ghoft nine times 
to: depart from his houfe; with which 
the ceremony ended. The celebration 
of the Jemuria lafted three nights, dure 
ing which time the temples of the gods 
were fhut up, and no marriages were al- 
lowed to be celebrated. 
The inititution of this feftival is afcribed 
to Romulus, who, to rid himfelf of the 
ghoft of his brother Remus, which -was 
perpetually appearing to him, ordained 
a feaft to pacify it; whence it is likewife 
called remuria. ' 
LENA, a great river of Siberia, running 
north from north lat. 55° to 72°. 


which ferves previoufly to prepare the LENZZA, Ana, in antiquity, a fefti- 


way for the more eafy apprehenfion of 
the demonitration of fome theorem, or 
conftruétion of fome problem. 
LEMNA, DUCKWEED, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the cryptogamia clafs of plants, 
producing diftin& hermaphrodite and fe- 


val of Bacchus, furnamed Lenzus from 
An@e, i, €. a vine-prefs. Befides the 
u/ual ceremonies at feafts facred to this 
god, it was remarkable for poetical con- 
tentions, and tragedies aéted at this 
time, 


male flowers; neither of which have any LENCICIA,a city of great Poland, feventy 


flower petals ; the ftamina are two fubu- 


miles weft of Warfaw. 


lated filaments; and the fruit is a gloe LENITIVE mepicines, among phyfici- 


bofe, unilocular capfule. 
LEMNOS, an ifland of the Archipelago, 
fituated forty miles fouth-weft of the en- 


ans, thofe of a mild, foftening, and re- 
laxing nature, and delftitute of all acri- 
mony. 


trance of the Hellefpont; eaft long. 26°, LENS, in dioptrics, properly fignifies a 


north Jat. 29°, 

It. is remarkable for producing the bole 

called lemnian earth, which is a good 

aftringent and vuloerary. See Bowe. 
LEMON, limon, in botany, a tree compre- 


hended by Linneus among the citrons. 


“See the article CiTRus. 
The medicinal virtues of lemons are the 
fame with thofe of oranges, only ina 
greater degree, See ORANGE, 
LEMONADE, a liquor prepared of water, 
fugar, and lemon or citron juice; it is 
very cooling and grateful, 
LEMSTER, a borough-town of Hereford- 
fhire, twelve miles north of Hereford. 
LEMURIA, a feftival of the antient Ro- 
mans, foleimnized on the ninth of May, 
to pacify the manes of the dead, who 
were the lemures or phantoms that came 
in the night to torment the living. The 
chief ceremony of this RIVET was as 
follows: about midnight, the perfon who 
offered it, being barefooted, made a fig- 
nal, by joining the fingers of his hand 
to his thumb, which he fancied kept off 
the bad fpirit or phantom ; he then wath- 
Vou, MI, 


{mall rouhdifh glafs, of the figure of a 
lentil; but is extended toany optic glafs, 
not very thick, which either colleéts the 
rays of light into a point, in their paf- 
fage through it, or difperfes them further 
apart, according to the laws of refrac- 
tion, 
Lenfes have various figures, that is, are 
terminated by various furfaces, from 
which they acquire various names. Some 
are plane on one fide, and convex on thie 
other, as that marked A, in plate CLV. 
fiz. 3. n° r. others convex On both fides, 
as B, ibid, both which ave ordinarily 
called convex lenfes: though where we 
fpeak accurately, the former is called 
plano-convex. Again, fome are plane 
on one fide, and concave on the other, 
as C, ibid. and others are concave on 
both fides, as D, ibid. which are both 
ufually ranked among the concave lenfes; 
tho’ when diftinguithed, the former is 
called a plano-concave, Others, again, 
are concave on one fide, and convex on 
the other, as E, ibid. which are called 
convexo-concave, oF concavo- convex 
11K lenfes, 
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lenfes, according as the one or the other 
furface is more concave, or a portion of 
a lefs fphere. It is here to be. obferved, 
that in every lens terminated in any of 
the forementioned manners, aright line, 
GH, perpendicular to the two furfaces, 
is called the axis of the lens; which 
axis, when both furfaces are f{pherical, 
pafles through both their centers; but if 
one of them be plane, it falls perpendi- 
cularly upon that, and goes through the 
center of the other. 

For convex lenfes, the Jaws of their re- 
fraGtion, and their effects depending there- 
on, areas follow: 

A ray of light E G (ébid. n® 2.) near the 
axis and parallel thereto, ftriking on the 
plane furface of a plano-convex lens, 
dire&tly oppofite to the luminous body, 
after refraétion concurs with the axis in 
the point F; and if C be the center of the 
convexity, C F will be to CL; that is, the 
diftance of the center from the point of 
concourfe or focus, will be to the dif- 
tance of the center from the convex fur- 
face in the ratio of the refraction. 

For the plane furface being direétly op- 
pofedto the luminous body, the ray F G 
is perpendicular to A B, and therefore 
will pafs unrefrated to H: thus it ftrikes 
on AHB fill parallel to the axis ; and 
therefore coming out of a denfer medium 
into a rarer, will meet the axis of the 
Jens in F, and fo as that C F will be to 
CL in the ratio cf the fine of the refra€ted 
angle to the fine of the angle of incli- 
nation, as will be demonftrated under 
the article REFRACTION, ; 

If then the refraétion be out of a glafs- 
lens into air, CF: CL:: 3:2, and 
therefore FL —2CL. that is, parallel 
yays near the axis will concur with it 
at the diftance of the diameter. Again, 
if the refraétion were out of a water- 
Jens, 7. €. out of a plano-convex Jens 
filled with watef, CF: CL::4: 3, and 
therefore FL = 3CL, i. e. parallel rays 
near the axis will concur with it at the 
diftance of half the diameter. So that 
if a lighted candle be placed in the focus 
of a plano-convex lens, that is, in the 
point F, diftant from the furface of the 
lens ALB, by the length of the diameter, 
and from the furface of the water lens 
by half the diameter, its rays after re- 
fragtion will become paraliel. See the 
article REFRACTION. : 

If the ray KI (ibid, n° 3.) near the 
axis of a plano-convex lens, and pa- 
ralle] thereto, ftrike on its convex fur. 
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’ thicknefs of the lens be inconfiderable (as 
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face AHB, after a double refraction. it 
will meet the axis inF; fo as that HG 
will be to GC, and GE to FH in the 
ratio of the refraction. 

For the ray KI, parallel to the axis E G, 
by virtue of the firft refraGtion in I, will 
tend to the point G, fo as G H will be to 
G C in the ratio of the fine of the angle 
of inclination to the fine of the refraéted 
angle: therefore by virtue of the fecond 
refraGlion in L, it will concur with the 
axis in F, foas GD will be toF D in 
the ratio of the fine of the refraéted angle, 
to the fine of the angle of inclination: 
fo that the femidiameter and thicknefs of 
the plano-convex lens, with the ratio of 
refraction, being given, hence arifes a 
method of determining the focus of pa- 
rallel rays ftriking on the convex furface. 
Hence, if the lens be glafs, FD=2CH 
—2HD. Sothat if two-thirds of the 


in pragttce it ufually happens) parallel 
rays meet with the axis at the diftance of 
the diameter from the lens, even when 
they ftrike on the convex furface. 
So that as to the. place of the focus, ’tis 
the fame thing whether the plane furface 
or the convex one be turned to a luminary 
of parallel rays ; though it appears both 
from experience and trigonometrical cal- 
culation, that there are more rays united 
in a lefs fpace, if the convex furface, — 
than if the plane one be turned towards 
the fun. If the lens were full of water, © 
FD=3CH—3HD. Wherefore, if 
3H D be inconfiderable,. FD = 3CH; 
or if }H D be inconfiderable, FH=3CH. 
Parallel and near rays, therefore, are 
united at the diftance of half the diameter, 
if the refra&tion be in water, even when — 
the convex furface is oppofed to the lu- 
minous body, Hence alfo arifes a method 
of determining the focus of parallel rays 
ftriking on a lens convex on both fides, 
the two femidiameters and the thicknefs 
of the lens being given, On thefe prin- 
ciples is founded the ftruéture of re- 
fradting burning. glafles; the fun’s light 
and heat being exceedingly augmented in 
the focus of a Jens, wh¢ther convex or + 
plano-convex ; fince the rays falling pa- 
rallel to the axis of the lens are reduced 
into a much narrower compals, fo that 
’tis no wonder they burn fome bodies, — 
melt others, and. produce other extraor- 
dinary phenomena. 
Jf a luminous ‘body be placed in the 
focus behind a lens, whether plano-con- 
vex, or convex on both fides, or whether 
equally 
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equally or unequally, the rays after re- 
fra&tion become parallel. Hence by means 
of a convex lens, or a little glafs bubble 
full of water, a very intenfe light may be 
projected to a waft diftance. 

And this furnithes us with the ftru&ture 
-of a lamp or lantern, to project an in- 
tenfe light to an immenfe diftance: for 
a Jens convex on both fides, being placed 
oppofite to a concave mirrour ; if in the 
common focus of both be placed a lighted 
candle or wick, the rays reflected back 
from the mirrour to the lens will be pa- 
rallel to each other, and after refraction 
will converge, till they arrive at the 
diftance of the femi-diameter, after which 
they willagain diverge. But the candle 
being likewife in the focus of the lens, 
the rays it throws on the lens will be pa- 
rallel : and therefore a very intenfe light, 
meeting with another equally intenfe, at 
the diftance of the diameter from the 
Jens, the light will be furprizing ; and 
tho’ it afterwards decreafe, yet the pa- 
rallel and diverging rays going a long 
way together, it will be very great ata 
very great diftance. Lanterns of this 
kind are of confiderable fervice in the 
night-time to difcover remote objeéts, 
and are ufed with fuccefs by fowlers 
and fifhermen, to gather their prey to- 
gether, in order to take them. 

if the luminous body, placed in the focus, 
be of a large extent, the rays flowing 
from points fenfibly diftant from each 
other, cannot be parallei ; but will con- 
ftitute feveral trains, or pencils of rays, 
parallel to each other. 

The images of objects, oppofed in any 
manner to a convex lens, are exhibited 
invertedly in its focus. Hence, if a paper 
be applied to a convex lens (efpecially in 
a dark room) atthe diftance of its focus, 
the images of objects fhining upon it will 
be reprefented diftin&ly, and in their na- 
tural colours, thereon: nor is the focus 
of the fun’s rays any thing elfe, in ef- 
fect, but the image“of the fun. Hence, 
in folar eclipfes, the fun’s image, eclip- 
fed as it is, may be burned by a large 
Jens on aboard, &c, a very entertaining 
phenomenon. 

Hence alfo, if a convex lens of any 
kind be expofed both to nearer and 
remoter objects, and a paper at the fame 
time applied, fo as to receive the images 
of objects diftin@ly, the diftance of the 
focus from the lens, and thence the di- 
ameter of the convexity, may be deter- 
mined, 
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If a concave mirror he fo placed, as that 
an inverted image formed by refra&tion 
through a lens be found between the 
center and the focus, or even beyond 
the center, it will again be inverted by 
refleGtion, and fo appear erect; in the 
firft cafe beyond the center, and in the 
latter between the center and the focus. 
On thefe principles is built the camera 
obfcura, The diameter of the image of 
an object delineated beyond a convex 
lens, 1s to the obje& itfelf in the ratio of 
the diftance of the image, to that of the 
object, 

Since then the image of a remoter obje& 
is lefs diftant from the Jens than that of 
the nearer, the image of the more re- 
mote will be lefs than that of the nearer. 
And becaule the diftance of the image 
from the lens is greater, if the lens be 
a fegment of a greater fphere than of a 
lefs, the image will likewife be greater in 
the former cafe than in the latter. The 
image therefore will be of fuch a mag- 
nitude, as it would be of, were the ob- 
je& to fhine into a dark room through 
a little hole upon a wall, at the fame 
diftance from the hole, at which the 
focus is from the lens. 
is lefs diftant from a lens than the focus 
of parallel rays, the diltance of the 
image is greater than that of the objeét ; 
otherwife the diltance of the image is 
lefs than that of the object: in the for- 
mer cafe, therefore, the image is greater 
than the obje&, in the latter lefs, If 
the images be made greater than the ob- 
jects, they will not appear diftintly 5 
becaufe in that cafe there are fewer rays 
which meet after refraction in the fame 
point: whence it happens, that rays pro- 
ceeding from’ different points of an ob- 


ject, terminate in the fame point of an 


image, which is the caufe of confufion, 
Hence it appears, that the fame aperture 
of a lens may not be admitted in every 
cafe, if we would keep off the rays 
which produce confufion, However, 
though the image is then moft diflinét, 
when no rays are admitted, but thofe 
near the axis, yet for want of rays the 
image is apt tobe dim. Ifthe eye be 
placed in the focus of a convex lens, an 
object viewed thro’ it appears ereét and 
enlarged, in the ratio of the diftance of 
the obje& from the eye, to that of the 
eye from the lens, if it be near; but in- 
finitely, if remote, 

For concave lenfes, their laws are as 
follow: 
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If parallel rays ftrike on a plano-con- 
cave lens K L (ibid. n® 4.) and FC be 
to F B in the ratio of the refraGlion, the 
rays will diverge from the axis, and the 
point of divergency or dilperfion, called 
the virtual focus, will be F, For the 
ray HI, parallel to the axis, is’ perpen- 
dicular to KL, and will therefore pals 
unrefratted to E. Wherefore FC being 
to F Bin the ratio of refraétion, F will 
be the virtual focus. See Focus. 


Jf then the lens be glafs, F B= 2 BC; 7, ¢. 


the virtual. focus F will be diftant from 
the Jens K La diameter and a half 3BC. 
If the ray AE, (ibid. n° 5.) parallel 
to the axis F P, ftrike on a lens concave 
on both fides ; and both FC be to FB, 


and I P to P H in theratio of refra&tion ;> 


and FP: PH::FB:BG; Gwillbe 


‘the point of difperfion, or the virtual 


focus. If therefore the refra&tion be in a 


‘glats-lens, the fums of the femidi:ameters 


CB and HI, will be to the diameter of 
the concavity of either, 2 HI; as the 
femidiameter of the other, CB, to the 
diftance of the virtual focus from the 
lens BG. Hence the fun’s rays ftriking 
on aconcave lens, their light after re- 
fraGlion will be confiderably weakened ; 
fo that the effe& of concave lenfes, is op- 
pohte fo that of convex ones, 

Laftly, an objeét viewed thro’ a concave 
lens appears erect, and diminifhed in a 
ratio compounded of the ratios of the 
{pace in the axis, between the point of 
incidence and the point to which an 
oblique ray flould pals without refrac- 
tion, to the {pace of the axis between the 
eye and the midcle of the obje&; and 
the fpace in the (arne axis between the 
eye and the point of incidence, to the 
fpace between the middle of the objeét 
and the point the oblique ray would pafs 
to without refraction, 

Though the properties of Jenfes have been 
confidered here principally with regard 
to rays falling near the axis, and parallel 
thereto; yet the reafoning will be eafily 
transferred to rays more remote from the 
axis, and falling in any direfticn. Thus 
we may fay untverlally, that in a con- 
vex lens all parallel rays become con- 
verging, and concur in q focus; that 
diverging rays either become lefs diverg- 
ing, or run parallel, or converge; and 
thai converging rays, converge the more : 


all which alterations are more fenfible 
“in oblique rays than in perpendicular 


ones, by reafon the angles of incidenge 
in that cafe are greater. 


LEN 

In concave lenfes all parallel rays become 
diverging ; diverging rays diverge more 3 
converging rays either converge lefs, or 
become parallel, or go out diverging : 
al] which things hold of oblique, as well 
as dire&t rays, but more feniibly in the 
firft, ; 
A lens, one of whofe furfaces is convex, 
and the other concave ts called a menifcus, 
Some confine lentes within the diameter 
of five or fix lines,. and will have fuch 
as exceed that diameter called Jenticular 
glaffes. 

Lenfes are diftinguifhed with regard to 
their preparation, into ground and blown. 
Blown lenfes are little globules of glafs 
melted in the flame of a lamp or taper; | 
but the figure of thefe is feldom exact ; 
befides that the fmoke of the lamp cleaves 
to the furface in melting: on both which 
accounts, they come fhort of the clearnefs 
of thofe which are ground. See therar- 
ticles GRINDING and POLISHING. 

For the method of determining the foci 
of different Jenfes, fee Focus, 


LENs is alfo a town of the french Nether- 


lands, eight miles north of Arras. 


LENT, a folemn time of fafting in the 


chriftian church, obferved as a time of 
humiliation before Eafter, the great fefti- 
val of our Saviour’s refurreétion. 
Thofe of the romifh church, and fome 
of the proteftant communion, maintain, 
that it was always a falt of forty days, 
and as fuch, of apoftolical inftitution. 
Others think it was only of ecclefiaftical 
inftitution, and that it was varioufly ob- 
ferved in different churches, and grew by 
degrees from a faft of forty hours, to a 
faft of forty days. ‘This is the fentiment _ 
of Morton, bifhop Taylor, du Moulin, 
Daiileé, and others. 
If this faft was of apoftolical inftitution, 
it is fcarce accountable how fuch a vas 
riety in point of time fhould happen in 
the obfervation of it; fome churches 
keeping it only three weeks, fome fix, 
fome feven, and yet none of them hit- 
ing upon the precife number of forty 
days. Itis obfervable however, that they 
all agreed in calling this faft quadra- 
gefimal, and affigned different reafons 
for it; and that Ath-wednefday, and the 
other three days were not added by the 
romith church to the beginning of lent, 
till the feventh or eighth century. , The 
manoer of obferving lent among thole 
who were pioufly difpofed, was to ab- . 
ftain from food tiJl evening, their only 
refreshment was a fupper, and then it 
wag 
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was indifferent whether it was flefh or 
any other food, provided it was ufed with 
fobriety and moderation. 
Lent was thought the proper time for ex- 
ercifing, more abundantly, every fpecies 
of charity, Thus what they {pared from 
their own bodies by abridging them of a 
meal, was ufually. given to the poor: 
they employed theic vacant hours in vi- 
fiting the fick, and thofe that were in 
prifon, in entertaining ftrangers, and 
reconciling differences. The imperial 
Jaws forbad all profecution of men in 
criminal agtions, that might bring them 
to corporal punifhment and torture, dur- 
ing the whole feafon. This was a time 
of more than ordinary ftritnefs and de- 
votion, and therefore in many of the 
great churches they had religious aflem- 
blies for prayer and preaching every day. 
All public games and ftage-plays were 
prohibited at this feafon; as alfo the 
celebration of all feftivals, birth-days, 
and marriages, as uniuitable to the pre- 
fent oceafion, 
The chriftians of the greek-church ob- 
ferve four Jents : the firft commences on 
the fifteenth of November, or forty days 
before Chriftmas: the fecond is the 
fame with our lent: the third begins the 
week after Whitfuntide, and centinues 
till the feftival of St. Peter and St. Paul: 
and the fourth commences on the firlt of 
Auguft, and Jafts no longer than till the 
fifteenth. Thefe lents are obferved with 
great ftri€tnefs and autterity ; but on 
Saturdays and Sundays they indulge 
themfelves in drinking wine and ufing 
oil, which are prohibited on other days. 
LENTISCUS, the LENTISK-TREE, in 
botany, belongs to the fame genus with 
the piftachia. See PisTAcHta. 
Lentifk- wood is efteemed aftringent and 
balfamic, and accordingly recommended 
iv the fluor albus and gonorrhoea, See 
FLUOR ALBUs and GONORRHOEA. 
LEO, the Lion, in zoology. See Lion. 
LEo, im aftronomy, one of the twelve 
figns of the zodiac, the fifth in order ; 
contamning, according to Ptolemy, thirty- 
two ftars ; according to. Tycho, thirty- 
feven 5 and, in the britannic Catalogue, 
there are no lefs than ninety-four, 
The ftar called the lion’s heart, cor leonis 
veguius, and bafilicus, isa fixed ftar of 
the firft magnitude. or 
St. LEO, a town and bithop’s fee of Italy, 
twenty miles north-weft of Urbino, 
LEOMINSTER, or LemsTER, See the 
. article LEMSTER, 
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LEON, the capital of the province of Leon, 
in Spain, fituated on the river Efla: 
weit lon. 6° 5’, north lat. 43°. 

Leon is alfothe capital of the province of 
Nicaragua, in Mexico, fituated at the weft 
end of the Lake Nicaragua: welt long. 
91°, -north lat, 11° 30%. 

St. LEONARD, a town of Franée, in the 
province of Guiennes, and territory of 
Limofin : eaft long. 1° 45’, north lat, 
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St. LEONHART, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Auftra, and duchy of 

' Carinthia: eaft long, 15°, north lat. 47°. 

LEONINE versEs, fuch as mime at every 
hemiltich, the middle fyllable of each 
verfe correfponding to the Jaft one. 

LEONTICE, in botany, a genus of the 
hexandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of fix oval petals 5 
and the fruit is a large, globofe, anu- 
lated and unilocular capfule, contain- 
ing a few feeds of the fame figure, 

LEONTINI, a town of Sicily, twenty 
miles north-weft of Syracufe. 

LEONTODON, DaNDELION, in botany, 
a genus of the fyngenefia-polygamia clafs 
of plants, the compound flower of which 
is imbricated and uniform; and the 
partial ones, monopetalous and ligulated : 
the ftamina are five fcarcely dilcernible 
capillary filaments; the feed, which is 
folitary, is contained in the cup of each 
partial flower, or corollula, 


Dandelion is faid to have much the fame 


virtues with endive. See ENDIVE, 

LEONURUS, Lion’s TAIL, in botany, 
a genus of the didynamia gymnofpermia 
clafs of plants, the flower of which is 
monopetalous and ringent; and its feeds, 
which are four in number, are contained - 
in the bottom of the cup, 

LEOPARD, a beaft of prey, with the 
{pots on the upper part of the body 
round, and the lower ones virgated. It 
is a very nimble, as well as fierce animal, 
fo that fcarce any thing efcapes it. , 
Authors call the male pardus, and the 
female panthera. 

LEOPARD’s BANE, doronicum, in botany. 
See the article DoRONICUM, ! 

LEOPOLSTAT, a city of Upper Hun- 

. gary, fubje& to the houfe of Auftria ; 
eaft long. 18° 6’, north lat. 48° 55’. 

LEPANTO, a -port-town of european 
Turky, eighty miles welt of the ifthmus 
of Corinth; whence the gulph of Le- 
panto takes its name. | 

LEPASTRUM, in natural hiftory, agenus 

. of felenitz, compofed of plates difpofed 
‘ ' wi aie in 


in the form of a radiated ftar. See the 
article SELENITE. 

LEPIDIUM, pirranper, in botany, a 
genus of the tetradynamia-filiculofa clafs 

of plants, with a tetrapetalous cruciform 

3 flower: the ftamina are fix fubulated 

§ filaments ; and the fruit is a compreffed 
bilocular pod. 

LEPIDOPTERA, in zoology, an order 
of infe&ts, with four wings, which are 
covered with imbricated fquamule : add 
to this, that the mouth is commonly 
fpiral. 

Under this order are comprehended the 
butterflies, and phalenz, or moths. 

LEPIUM, in natural hiftory, a genus of 
fofils of the harder gypfum, compofed 
of very {mall particles, and of a lefs glit- 
tering hue. See the article GypPsuM. 
‘There is only one fpecies of this genus, 
being one of the leaft valuable and moft 
impure of the clafs of gypfums. It is of 
an extremely rude, irregular, coarfe and 
unequal ftrufture; a little foft to the 
touch, of a very dull appearance, and 
of different degrees of a greyifh white. 

' _ It is burnt in plaifter for the coarfer 

' works; it calcines very flowly and un- 
Pe equally, and makes but a very coarle 

and ordinary plaifter. 
_ LEPROSO amoveENDO, an antient writ 
iN for removing a perfon infe&ted with the 
leprofy, who forced himfelf into the com- 
pany of his neighbours, either ina church, 
or at fome public meeting. 

. LEPROSY, lepra, a foul cutaneous difeafe, 
appearing in dry, white, thin, fcurfy 
fcabs, either on the whole body, or 
only fome part of it, and ufually at- 
tended with a violent itching and other 
pains. 

The leprofy is faid to be of two kinds, 
that of the Arabians, called elephantiafis, 
from the roughnefs, inequalities, and tu- 
bercles of the fkin, refembling that of an 
elephant; and that of the Greeks, called 
impetige, See ELEPHANTIASIS. 
Lucretius fuppofed the elephantiafis to be 
generated in Egypt, and no where elfe ; 
but if the leprofy of the jews is the fame 
as that of the negroes, which is highly 
' probable; then it may be affirmed, that 
it is endemical to the fouthern and inland 
parts of Africa, That it was contagious 
all hiftories facred and prophane agree. 

‘ Pliny acquaints us, that it did not invade 

Ttaly ‘till the time of Pompey the Great, 

and that it was brought from Egypt, 

and is peculiar to that kingdom, Some 
have thought that the leprofy of the 
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Arabians, or more properly of the Afri- 
cans, was the parent of the lues venerea : 
however that be, it is certain, that fince 
the pox has been curable, the elephan- 
tiafis feems to have difappeared, and the 
leprofy of the Greeks has been much lefs 
frequent than before. 
Pliny informs us, that the firft appear- 
ance of the elephantiafis is in the face, 
particularly a {mall fpeck appears on the 
nofe or noftril, and as the difeafe in- 
creafes, the whole body is full of {pots 
of various colours ; the fkin is thick in 
one place, and thin in another; hard and 
rough with fcabs. In procefs of time, the 
fkin turns black, and eats away the 
flefh to the very bones; then the body, 
Celfus obferves, falls away, the mouth 
legs and feet fwell, and the fingers and 
toes are hid with a {welling ; even the 
bones themfelves do not efcape: after- 
wards a fever arifes, to which the patient 
falls an eafy victim. % 
This leprofy has made great progrefs of 
late years in Barbadoes, not only among 
the negroes, but the white inhabitants. 
Towne fays, that at firft there appears 
{pots of a brown copper-colour, difperfed 
over feveral parts of the face, but efpe- 
cially on the nofe, without any un- 
eafine(s or fenfe of pain at the begin- 
ning: thefe fpread by flow degrees, till 
a great part of the body is covered with 
them. 
There is another difeafeé which Towne 
falfely calls the elephantiafis, which ge- 
nerally happens after long illnefs, acute 
fevers, obftinate intermittents, or other 
tedious diftempers ; the vitiated humeurs 
generally fubfiding into one leg, fome- 
times into both, imitating an anafarca. 
As the leg becomes more tumified, the © 
veins are diftended with various {wellings 
from the knee to the toes: then the fkin 
begins to grow rugged and unequal, its 
vafcular and glandular compages are en- 
larged, and a (caly fubftance with a fort | 
of chaps and fiffures in the interftices ap- 
pear on the furface: thefe feeming fcales 
do not dry up, but are protruded for- 
ward, and ftretched in their dimenfion 
till the leg is enlarged to an enormous 
bulk. 
Hoffman thinks the feat of thefe difeafes is 
in the fkin, but chiefly the fatty membrane 
thereof, where the fomes of the impure 
and corrupt matter chiefly refides ; info- 
much that by corroding, pricking, and 
inflaming the nervous fibrillee of the fkin, 
various kinds of puftles are generated. — 
. This 
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This difeafe is hereditary and infectious; 
for it may be caught by the faliva of a 
leper, if a found perfon drinks after him, 
by touch, by lying in the fame bed, and 
by coition. 
An inveterate leprofy was judged to be 
abfolutely incurable ; but Arteus fays, 
when the difeafe is new and recent, there 
are great hopes of a cure. What he and 
Celfus prefcribe in order to the cure is 
not worth repeating ; for if any medi- 
cines will do, they muft be of the her- 
culean kind. Authors are exceffive in 
the praife of viper’s flefh, which Hoffman 
judges to be quite infignificant. Joel ad- 
vifes bleeding, and purging with twelve 
grains of the extract of black hellebore, 
or three grains of the glafs of antimony, 
in conferve of rofes: but the vitrum ce- 
ratum is more fafe, and may be given in 
a larger dofe. Towne confefles, that 
the antimonial preparations yielded moft 
relief in Barbadoes, but he could not fay 
that they perfefted the cure. On the 
other hand, mercury exafperated the dif- 
temper, irritated the ulcers, and made 
them fpread the fafter. 
The impetigo or leprofy of the Greeks, 
begins with red pimples or puftles break- 
ing out in various parts of the body; 
fometimes they appear fingle, fometimes 
a great number arife together, efpecially 
on the arms and legs, As the difeafe in- 
creafes, frefh pimples arife, which join- 
ing the former, make a fort of clufter, 
all which enlarge their borders, and 
fpread in an orbicular form, This leprofy, 
‘ according to Turner, breaks out firft in 
the elbows and knees, but foon fpreads 
farther, and gradually fhews itfelf over 
all the body. The caufes and feat of this 
difeafe are faid to be the fame as the for- 
mer. Willis blames all dried and falted 
meats, efpecially hog’s flefh, and fifh, 
particularly fhell-fith; becaufe the poor 
people in Cornwal inhabiting near the 
fea-coaft, were formerly much fubjeé to 
leprous difeafes, and had many hofpitals 
ereéted on that account. 
In the method of cure, fays Hoffman, 
we fhould endeavour to difcharge out of 
the body the mafs of corrupt glutinous 
and acrid humours, by fufficient bleed- 
ing, and abftinence, by purges, as well 
gentle as draftic, then by proper ali- 
ment, and a good regimen, promote the 
generation of wholefome juices; and 
hikewife by external, deterfive, confoli- 
dating and drying remedies, to free the 
part from pain, tumours, itching, and 
i 
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ulcers. The purges may confit of the 
root and the refin of jalap, the extra& 
of black hellebore, elaterium mixt with 
calomel, or ethiops-mineral, and gum 
ammoniac. Among thofe things which 
ftimulate the parts to an excretory motion, 
and more powerfully melt down the te- 
nacious humours, the wood and bark of 
guaiacum exceed all others: the moft con- 
fiderable befides thefe, are the tartarized 
and acrid tin&ture of antimony, fulpbur of 
antimony,cinnabar, and if a venereal taint 
is fulpeéted, a decoftion of crude antimo- 
ny; which medicines in a convenient dofe 
in the morning, with purifying decoctions 
drank in bed, afford great relief. But if 
thefe fail, recourfe muft be had to mer- 
cury, which fome, after extinétion, mix 
with flowers of fulphur and camphire, 
and rub it on the joints to promote a fa- 
livation. Others more properly give 
mercurius dulcis, with double the quan- 
tity of crab’s-eyes, and calx of antimony, 
rifing gradually from three or four grains, 
to a fcruple, in order to falivate with 
proper precautions. See SALIVATION. 


LEPTODECORHOMBES, in natural hifs 


tory, a genus of foflils of the order of the 
felenitee ; confifting of ten planes, each 
fo nearly equal to that oppofite to it a» 
very much to approach to a decahedral 
parallelopiped, though never truly or — 
regularly fo. ‘T'wo of the planes in this . 


genus, which may properly enough be 


called the top and bottom are ever broader 
and flatter than the reft, and thefe, tho” 
not regularly equal, ufually anfwer one | 
another very nearly, as alfo do the other — 
eight in two fets of fours. There are 
four fhorter planes meeting in fomewhat 
acute angles, two and two, from the 
ends, or two fhorter edges of the two 
flat and broad rhomboidal planes, call-— 
ed the top and bottom ; and four long- 
er meeting in more obtufe angles from 
the fides, or longer edges of the fame 
rhomboidal planes. As the broader and 
flatter planes, or the top and bottom, in 
this genus are not regularly equal to 
each other, fo neither are the eight nar- 
rower to their oppofites, but there are 
ufually differences both in their angles, 
and in the breadth of them, See the af- 
ticle SELENIT A. 
Of this genus there are only five known 
fpecies. 1, A thin, fine, pellucid, and 
flender ftreaked one, with tranf{verfe ftria, 
found in confiderable quantities in the 
ftrata of clay in moft parts of England, 
particularly near Heddington ae 
" re, 
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fhire. 2. Athin, dull-looking, opake, 
and flender ftreaked one, more ftarce 
than the former, and found principal- 
ly in Leicefterfhire and Staffordthire. 
3. A thin fine ftreaked one, with longi- 
tudinal ftriz, found in the clay-pits at 
Richmond, and generally lying at great 
depths. This has often on its top and 
bottom a very elegant {maller rhomboide, 
defcribed by four regular lines. 4. A 
rough kind with thick tranfverfe ftriz, 
and a fcabrous furface, very common in 
Leicefterfhire and Yorkfhire. And, 5. 
a very fhort kind, with thick plates, 
common in the clay-pits of Northampton - 
fhire and Yorkthire. 


“LEPTOPOLYGINGLIMI, in natural 


hiftory, a name which Dr. Hill gives to 
a genus of foffil-fhells, diftinguifhed by 
a number of minute teeth at the cardo ; 
‘whereof we find great numbers at Har- 
wich -cliff, and in themarle- pits of Suffex, 


~ LEPTURA, in zoology, a genus of wing- 


ed infeéts, the antenna whereof are ob- 

* Jong, flender and fetaceous, the exterior 
wings are truncated at their extremity, 
and the thorax is of a fubcylindricfigure, 
See the article INSECTS. 

LEPUS, the HARE, in zoology. See HARE. 

LeEPus, in aftronomy, a conttellation of the 
fouthern hemifphere ; comprehending 12 
ftars, according to Piolemy; 13, ac- 
cording to Tycho; and x9, in the Bri- 
tannic Catalogue. 


_ LERIA, a city and bifhop’s fee of Portu- 


gal : weft longitude 9% 15’, and nosth 

atitude 39° 30. 

LERIDA, a city and bifhop’s fee of Cata- 

* lonia, in Spain: eaft longitude 5’, north 
latitude 41° 20’. 


 LERINS, two iflands on the coaft of Pro- 


vince, five or fix miles fouth of Antibes, 
called St. Margaret and St. Honorat. 

LERNEA, the SEa-HARE, in zoology, a 
fea-infeét of the order of the gymnar- 
thria, the body of which is of an oblong 
cylindric figure, and is perforated in the 
forehead; the tentacula refemble ears, 
See the article Gy MNARTHRIA, 

LE ROY te veut, the king’s affent to 
public bills. See the articles BILL, STa- 
TUTE, and PARLIAMENT. 

LESBOS, or METELIN, an ifland of the 


Archipelago, fixty miles north-welt of — 


Smyrna. Its chief town is Caftro, 
LESCAR, a city and bhifhop’s fee of 

France, forty miles eaft of Bayonne. 
LESKARD, a borough-town of Cornwal, 

fifteen miles weit of Launcefton, which 


* 
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fends two members to parliament. 
LESSINES, a town of the Auftrian Ne- 
therlands, fourteen miles north of Mons. 
LESSONS, among eeclefiaftical writers, — 
, portions of the holy feriptures, read in 
chriftian churches, at the time of divine 
fervice. 
In the antient church, reading the fcrip- 
tures was one part of the fervice of the | 
catechumens, at which all perfons were 
allowed to be prefent, in order to obtain 
in ftruétion. ; 
The church of England, in the choice of | 
leffons, proceeds as follows: for the firlt 
leffon on ordinary days, fhe direéts, to | 
begin at the beginning of the year with | 
Genefis, and fo continue on, till the | 
books of the Old Teftament are read | 
over, only omitting the Chronicles, which 
are for the moft part the fame with the 
books of Samuel and Kings, and other 
particular chapters in other books, either 
becaufe they contain names of perfons, 
places, or other matters lefs profitable to 
ordinary readers. 
The courfe of the firft leffons for Sundays 
is regulated after a different manner. 
From Advent to Septuagefima-Sunday, 
fome particular chapters of Ifaiah are ap- 
pointed to te read, becaufe that book 
contains the cleareft prophecies concern- 
ing Chrift- Upon Septuagefima- Sunday 
Genefis is begun, becaufe that book 
which treats of the fall of man, and the 
fevere judgment of God infliéted on the 
world for fin, beft faits with a time of 
repentance and mortification. After Ge- 
nefis, follow chapters out of the books 
of the Old Teftament, as they lie in 
order; only on feftiva]l Sundays, fuch as 
Eafter, Whitfunday, @c. the particular 
hiftory relating to that day is appointe 
to be read ; and on the Saints-days, the 
church appoints leffons out of the mora 
books, fuch as Proverbs, Ecclefiaftes, 
Ecclefafticus, @&c, as containing excel- 
lent inftruétions for the conduét of life. 
As to the fecond leffons, the chutch ob- 
ferves the fame courfe both on Sundays 
and week days: reading the gofpels an 
Aéts of the Apoftles in the morning 
and the epiftles in the evening, in th 
order they ftand in the New Teftament s 
excepting on faints-days and holy-days, 
when fuch leffons are appointed, as either 
explain the myftery, relate the hiftory, 
or apply the example to us. 
LESSOR, and Lesser, inlaw. See LEasE. 
LEST WITHIEL, a borough-town o 
Cornwal 


Cornwal, twenty-three miles fouth-welt 
of Launcefton, which fends two members 
_ to parliament. 


| LET raut, a wordof command at fea, to 


put out a fail when the yard is aloft, and 
the fail is to come or fal] down from the 
yard ; but, in ftriétnefs, is only applied 
to the main and fore-courfes, when their 
yards are hoifted up. 
LETHARGY, in medicine, a difeafe 
wherein fuch a profound drowfinels or 
Mleepinefs attends the patient, that he 
can be fcarce awaked, and, if awaked 
he remains ftupid, without fenfe or me- 
mory, and prefently finks again into-his 
‘former fleep. The lethargy has fome 
affinity to the apoplexy and palfy, and 
often attends them. In thefe fleepy dif- 
orders, there is fometimes a fever, and 
fometimes none. The immediate caule 
of them is a very languid and diminifhed 
influx of the animal fpirits from the cor- 
“tical part of the brain into the medulla 
oblongata, and from thence into the 
merves deftined for fenfe and motion. See 
the article APOPLEXY. 

There are feveral kinds of thefe difor- 
ders, but the principal are a coma vigil, 
a coma fomnolentum, a carus, and a Je- 
thargy. See CoMa viciL, Coma 
-SOMNOLENTUM, and Carus, 

A lethargy then, properly fo called, is 
attended with a fever, which is a fymp- 
tom thereof, and is chiefly difcovered 
by the frequency of the pulfe, whereas 
a carus is often a fymptom or confe- 
quence of a fever. ‘It does not invade 
fo fuddenly as ah apoplexy. It is never 
without danger, but that is the worft 
which is attended with a tremor of the 
limbs, and a cold fweat of the face. 
‘The caufes of a lethargy are the fame as 
of acoma fomnolentum, but more vio- 
lent. The caufe proceeds from an ob- 
ftruSion of the paffage of the nervous 
Aluid, from the cortical part to the medulla 
oblongata, as was already obferved: fuch 
is, x. Too great a relaxation of the 
blood-veffels in the brain, which retards 
the circulation, and happens, to plethoric 
old men, 2, A difficult circulation of 
the blood through the head, efpecially 
when thick and impure: hence pletho- 
ric, feorbutic and hypochondriac per- 
fons, are frequently drowfy, efpecially 
when there are fpa{ms in the abdomen : 
hence children troubled with worms are 
dleepy, becaufe the blood is forced too 
pientifully to the head: hence the pro- 
found leep of plethosic perfons, when 
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intoxicated, may be accounted for, which 

when ‘caufed by excefs of fpirituous Ji- 

quors is often fatal. 3. An exceffive 

colle&tion of ferum in the biain, and its 


membranes, and an extravafation thereof; 


the fuppreffion of the running of the ears, 
a coryza and ulcers will caule a lethargy, 


or coma fomnolentum, and either of them — 


immediately follows a fuppreflion of 


urine. 


Among the remote caufes of thefe di- 
feafes may be reckoned a cacochymic, 


cache@ic, and fcorbutiec habit of body ; 2 -. oe 


debility from gricf, tedious dileafes, great 
lofs of blood, abule of intoxicating li- 
quors, frequent furfeits, breathing a denfe 
vapid air, a moilt cloudy feafon, wefterly 
winds, the winter feafon, and an abule 
of tobacco: likewife a fuppreffion of the 
hemoirhoids, menfes, or any ufual he- 
morrhige, or any cuftomary evacuation, 
too long an atfence of the gout, and the 
like, will occafion thefe diforders. 

In the cure of thefe difeafes, fays Hoff- 
man, three intentions fhould chiefly ‘be 


regarded; 1. To-raife the patient from 
fleep. 2. To remove the difficulty ef cir- 


culation, and the ftagnation or extravafa- 


tion of the blood or ferum in the head. aif 
3. To reftore the ftrength of the mem= a 


branes and veffels of the brain. Th 


remedies are eflicacious, in the firft cafe, 


which aé on the nervous parts, by in- — 
ducinga tremulous and ofciliatory motion — 


through the whole nervous fyftem ; fuch 


as powerful acids mixed with tinéture of 
cattor, @c. volatile falts, fetid things, as 
galbanum, burnt partridges feathers, cold 
water thrown on the head, cataplafms 
made with vinegar, rue, bay-leaves, tops 
of favory, multard-feed, caftor, and cam- 


phire, applied to the head, forehead, and . 


temples, The ferous colluvies is derived 
from the head by fternutatories; the beft 
is ten grains of falt of white ‘vitriol, dif 
folved in half en ounce of marjoram- 
water, and drawn up the nofe; bliflers 
on the feet and neck; cupping-glafles, 
either with or without fearification.; 
ftrong friétions on the lower parts ; ftimu= 
lating clyfters, with the addition of fal 


gem, common falt, or the root of fquills. - 


‘To remove the tiagnation, and promote 
the circulation, if the vefels are turgid 
with blood, venefegtion is.neceflary ; then 
gentle laxatives amd nervous medicines 
mixed with diapboretics. A powder. 
made of falt of hartthern, falt of amber,. 
cinnabar of antimony, and bezoar-mine- 
raj, has very great and falutary effects. 
aL But 
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But to be more particular: the cure of 
the coma vigil we have given under that 
head, as alfo that of the coma fomnolen- 
tum ; only it may be farther obferved, 
that a coma vigil, which accompanies a 
hemiplegia, is of longer continuance ; 
and that its cure depends on curing the 
principal diforder, In the coma fomno- 
lentum, a red face, turgid with blood, 
indicates bleeding. Volatile fpirits or 
falts fhould never be applied to the nofe; 
but when fleepinefs proceeds from a cold 
ferous caufe, or when an eryfipelas, mi- 
liary, or other eruptive matter is tranf- 
Jated to the brain, here penetrating acids 
are ufeful. Sternutatories fhould not be 
ufed in the beginning of the diforder, if 
the perfon is plethoric, becaufe they occa- 
fion a great afflux of humours to thehead, 
whereby an apoplexy may be occafioned, 
A carus, efpecially the firft {pecies of it, 
requires plentiful bleeding, and the pati- 
tient mult be roufed by clyfters rendered 
ftimulating with powder of fquills; by 
*blifters, by putting diftilled vinegar into 
the noftrils, and by appeafing the or- 
gafm of the fluids, with cooling fixed 
diaphoretics and acids: the fecond fpecies 
requires but little or no affiftance: and 
the third is incurable, efpecially if blifters 
fail. 
A ase enge in the antient mythology, one 
of the rivers of hell, fignifying oblivion 
-or forgetfulnefs; its waters having, ac- 
cording to poetical fiétion, the peculiar 
quality of making thofe who drank of 
them entirely forget every thing that was 


LETRIM, or LEITRIM, acounty of Ire- 
Jand, in the province of Connaught ; 
bounded by Fermanagh onthe north, by 
Cavan on the ea{t, by Rofcommon on the 
fouth, aad by Sligo on the weft, 

LETTER, acharaéter ufed to exprefg one 
of the fimple founds of the voice; and as 
the different fimple founds are exprefied 
hy different letters, thefe, by being dif- 
ferently compounded, become the vifible 
figns or charaétcis of all the modulations 
and mixtures of founds ufed to exorefs 
our ideas ina regular language. ‘Thus, 
as by the help of ipeech, we render our 
jdeas audible ; by the affiftance of letters 
we render them vifible, and by their help 
we can wrap up our thoughts, and tend 
them to the mok diftant paits of the earth, 
and read the tranfactions of different ages, 
‘As to the firft letters, what they were, 
who firft invented them, and among what 
prople they were Grit in ule, there | is a! 
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room to doubt: Philo attributes this preat 
and noble invention to Abraham ; Jofe- 
phus, St. Irenzeus, and others, to Enoch ; 
Bibliander, to Adan 3 Eufebius, Gletiins 
Alexandrinus, Cornelius Agrippa, and 
others, to Mofes ; Pomponius Mela, He- 
rodian, Rufus Feftus, Pliny, Lucan, &c. 
to the Phoenicians; St. Cyprian, to Sa- 
turn; Tacitus, tothe Egyptians; fome, 
to the Ethiopians; and others, to the 
Chinefe; but, with refpeét to thefe laft, 
they can never beentitled to this honour, 
fince all their charaéters are the figns of 
words, formed without the ufe of letters ; 
which renders it impoffible to read and 
write their language, without a yaft ex- 
pence of time and trouble; and abfo- 
Jutely impoffible to print it by the help of 
types, or any other manner by the en- 
graving, or cutting in wood. See the ar- 
ticle PRINTING. 

There have alfo been various conjectures 
about the different kinds of letters ufed 
in different languages; thus, according 
to Crinitus, Mofes invented the hebrew 
letters ; Abraham, the fyriac and Chal- 
dee; the Phoenicians, thofe of Attica, 
brought into Greece by Cadmus, and 
from thence into Italy, by the Pelafgians ; 5 
Nicoftrata, the roman; Ifis, the egyp- 
tian; and Vulfilas, thofe of the Goths. 

It is ‘probable thet the egyptian hierogly- 
phics were the firft manner of writing : 
but whether Cadmus and the Phoenicians 
learned the ‘ule of letters from the Egyp- 
tians, or from their neighbours of Judea 
or Samaria, is a queftion ; for fince (ome 
of the books of the Old Teftament were 
then written, they are more likely to 
have given them the hint, than the hie- 
roglyphics of Egypt. But wherefoever 
the Phoenicians Jearned this art, it is ge- 
nerally agreed, that Cadmus, the fon of 
Agenor, firlt brought letters into Greece ; 
whence, in following ages, they fpread 
over the reft cf Europe, 

Letters make the firft part or elements of 
grammar; an affymblage of thefe com- 
pole fyllables and words, and thefe com- 
pofe fentences. The alphabet of every 
janguage confifts of a number of letters, 
which opghte.ch tohavea different found, 
figure, and ute. As the difference of ar- 
ticulate founds was intended to exprefs 
the different ideas of the mind, fo one 
letter was orginally intended to fignify 
only one found, and not, as at prefent, 
to exprefs fometimes one found and fome- 
timesanether ; which practice has brought 
a great dval of confution info the lan- 
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purges, and rendered the learning of the 
modern tongues much tore difficult than 
. it would otherwife have been. This con- 
fideration, together with the deficiency 
of all the known alphabets, from their 
wanting fome letters to exprefs certain 
founds, has occafioned feveral attempts 
towards an univerfal alphabet, to contain 
an enumeration of all fuch fingle founds 
or letters, as are ufed in any language. 
Se the article ALPHABET. 
Grammarians diftinguifh letters into 
vowels, confonants, mutes, liquids, diph- 
thongs, and characteriftics. They are 
alfo divided into labial, dental, guttural, 
and palatal, and into capital and fmall 
letters. They are alfo denominated from 
the fhape and turn of the letters; and in 
writing are diftinguifhed into different 
hands, asround-text, german-text, round 
hand, italian, &c, and in printing, into 
roman, italic, and black letter, The 
term letter, or type, among printers, not 
only includes the CAPITALS, sma. 
CAPITALS, and {mall letters, but all the 
points, figures, and other marks, caft 
and ufed in printing ; and alfo the large 
ernamental letters, cut in wood or metal, 
which take place of the illumined letters 
ufed in manuicripts. The letters ufed in 
‘printing are caft at the ends of {mall 
pieces of metal, about three quarters of 
an inch in length; and the letter being 
hot indented, but raifed, eafily give the 
impreflion, when, after being blacked 
with a glutinous ink, paper is clolely 
preffed upon it. See the article TyPs, 
A fount of letters includes fmall letters, 
capitals, {mall capitals, points, figures, 
f{paces, &c. but befides thefe they have 
different kinds of two lined letters, only 
ufed for titles, and the beginning of books, 
chapters, &c, See the article Founr. 
Letrer of attorney, in law, is a writing 
by which one perfon authorifes another to 
do fome lawful a& in his ftead, as to give 
feiiin of lands, to receive debts, fue a 
third perfon, &e. 
The nature of this inftrument is to tranf- 
fer to the perfon to whom it is given, the 
whole power of the maker, to enable him 
to accomplifh the aét intended to be per- 
formed. Ic is either general, or fpecial ; 
and (ometimes it is made revocable, which 
is when a bare authority is only given ; 
and fometimes it is irrevocable, as where 
debts, Sc. ate affigned from one perfon 
to another. Itis generally held, that the 
power granted to the attorney mult be 


frigtly purfued; and that where it is 
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made to three perfons, two cannot éx- 
ecute it, In moft cafes, the power given 
by a letter of attorney determines upon 
the death of the perfon who gave it, 
No letter of attorney made by any fea- 
man, &c. in any fhip of war, or having 
letters of marque, er by their execc tors, 
&c. in order to impower any perfon to 
receive any fhare of prizes, or bounty- 
money, fhall be valid, unlefs the fame be 
made revocable; and for the ufe cf fuch 
feamen; and be figned and executed’ be- 
fore, and attefted by, the captain and 


one other of the figning officers of the © 


fhip, or the mayor or chief magiftrate of 
fome corporation. 

LETTERS-CLAUSE, or CLOSE LETTERS, 
are oppofed to letters-patent, becaufe 
they are commonly fealed up with the 
king’s fignet or privy-feal; while letters- 
patent are left open. 

LETTeERs of credit, among merchants, is 
a letter wrote by a merchant or banker, 
to his correfpondent abroad, requefting 
him to credit the bearer as far as a cerfain 
fum. See the article CReDirT. 

LETrer of licence, an inftrument or writ-. 
ing granted by a perfon’s creditors, al- 


lowing him a certain time for the pay- . 


ment of his debts; by which means hé 


is enabled to profecute his bufinefs, with- 


out fearing an arreft. 

LETTER of mart, or marque, a letter grant- 
ed to one of the king’s (ubjefts, under the 
privy feal, impowering him to make re- 
prifals for what was formerly taken from 
him by the fubjeéts of another ftate, 
contrary to the law of mart, See the 
article MARQUE. 

Monitory Lerrers. See Monirory. 

LETTERS-PATENT, Or OVERT, are writ- 
ings fealed with the great feal of England, 
fo called, becaufe they are open with the 
feal afixed tothem. Thefe are granted 


to authorife a man, to do, or enjoy; _ 


what of himfelf he could mot do, See 
the article PATENT. 

Pacific LETTERS, litera pacific; in chutch- 
hiftory, teftimonial letters given by the 
bifhop, or chorepifcopus, to their priefts; 
when they had occafion to travel abroad, 
certifying that the bearer was a catholic, 
and in communion with the church, 

Pajchal LETTER, a letter written by the 
pope to all metropolitans, to inform them 


on what day eafter was to be cele- .— 


brated. 


LETTERE, a town of Italy, in the’kings — 


dom of Naples and hither Principate, 
fituated on the guiph of Naples: eaft 
La Jonge 
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longitude 15°, and north lat. 40° 45’. 


LET SUCE, /aéuca, in botany, a genus of 


fo 


ui 


the fyngenefia-polygamia-equalis clafs of 


‘plants, the compound flower of which 
is imbricated and uniform, with num- 


bers of equal hermaphrodite. corolluiz 
faorter than the cup 3 the partial co- 
rolla is monopetalous, ligulated, trun- 
cated, and quadri or quiequedentated ; it 
has no pericarpium; the cup is conni- 
vent and ovato-cylindric; the feed: is 
fingle,ovated,acuminated and comprefied, 
The common lettuce is generally fown 
for cutting very young, to mix with 
other falad herbs in {pring; the cabbage 
lettuce is only this mended by culture : 
it may be fown at all times of the year; 
but in the hot months requires to be 
fown in fliady borders. ‘The cabbage- 
lettuce may alfo be fown at different 
feafons, to have a continuation of it 
through the fummer. The firlt crop 
fhould be fown in February, in an open 
fituation; the others, at three weeks 
Aiftance, and the latter ones under co- 
vert, byt not under the dripping of trees. 
The filefia, imperial, royal, black, white 
and upright cos-lettuces, may be fown 
fit in the latter end of February or the 
beginning of March, on a warm light 
foil, and im an open fitvation : when the 
plants are come up, they muft be thin- 
ned to fifteen mches diftance every way 3 


they will then require no farther care,than - 


the keeping them clearsof weeds; and 
the black cos, as it grows large, fhould 
have its leaves tied together, to whiten 
the inner part, Succeeding crops of thefe 
fhould be fown in April, May, and June, 
and towards the latter end of Auguft 
they may be fowo for a winter crop, to 
be preferved under glaffes, or in a bed 
arched over with hoops and ccvered with 
mats, 

The moft valuable of all the English let- 
tuces, are the white cas, or the Verifailles, 
fhe Silefia, and the black cos. ‘he 
brown Dutch and the green capuchin 
are very hardy, and may be fown late, 
under walls, where they will ftand the 
winter, .and be valuable, when no others 
are to behad. The redcapuchin Roman 


_ and prince-lettuces, are very early kinds, 


and are fown for variety, as are allo the 
Aleppo-ones for the beauty of their fpot- 
ted leaves, 

‘The milk of the common garden-lettuces 
is hypnotic, while the root of the plant is 
cooling, diluent and nourifhing. 


LEVANT, a name given to the eaft part 
* 
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of the Mediterranean fea, bounded by 


Natolia or the leffer Afia on the north,: 


by Syria and Paleftine on the eaft, by 
Egypt and Barca on the fouth, and by 
the ifland of Candia and the other part 
of the Mediterranean on the weit, 


LEVART Facias, isa writ direfted to the 


theriff for levying a certain fum of money 
upon the ands, Gc, of a perfon who has 
forfeited his recognizance. There is alfo 
a levari facias damna de diffeifitoribus, 
which is for the levying of damages 
wherein the difleifor has been before con- 
cemned to the diffetfee. There is like- 
wife a levari facias refiduum debiti, to 
levy the remainder of a debt, upon the 
lands, tenements, &c. of the debtor, 
when part has been fatisfied. 


LEVATOR, in anatomy, a name given 


to feveral mufcles : as, 1, To two mufcles 
of the anus; thefe arife on each fide with 
a broad bafe, from the internal part of the 
os pubis, the tunic of the obturator inter- 
nus, the internal part of the os ileum: 
and the acute procefs of the ifchium : 
from thefe .proceed fibres, in the manner 
of rays, running from a circumference 
to a center, direcling their courfe toward 
the fphinéter; and finally they unite in 
the hinder part of the inteftine, which they 
furround, including at the fame time the 
neck of the urinary bladder; the profla' 
and the feminal veffels in. men, and in 
women the vagina: they are, after this, 
inferted partly in the upper and hinder 
part of the fphingter, and partly confound 
and blend their fibres with thofe of the 
oval and annular’ kind, which form the 
fphincter; and from this courfe of their 
fibres it is evident, that they may ferve 
rot only for fuftaining and elevating the 
anus, but to prefs the vefculz feminales 
and proftate in the coitus, 2. Befide 
thefe, there are, according to Dr. Dou- 
glas, a pair of {maller levatores, which 
arife partly teadinous and partly fefhy, 
from the protuberance of the itchium ; 
and are thence carried traniverfely toward 
the anus, and are inferted into its fphine- 
ter, near the bulb of the urethra. 3- 
The levatores coftarum of Steno, and 
fupra coftales of Verheyen, which con- 
tribute to refpiration, are cf two kinds, 
diftinguifhed, fvom their figure, into fhore 
and long: the fhort ones are twelve cn 
each fide; they have their origin fromthe 
tranfverfe proceffes of eleven vertebrae of 
the back and of the lower one of the neck, 
and they are inferted obl.quely anto the 
kinder part of the ribs > the long ones 
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are three or four ; their origin is the fame 
from the feventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth ribs. 
LEUCADENDRON, in botany, a genus 
of the tetrandria-monogynia clafs of 


| . plants, the general corolla of which is 


uniform and convex; the partial one is 
oblong, hoary on the outfide, and com- 
poled of two petals ;.the upper petal is a 
long line or unguis, and its limb is lan- 
ceolated, undivided, and in its lower part 
is firmly joined to the lower petal; the 
lower petal has alfo a long unguis of a 
linear figure, but three times as broad as 
that of the upper petal; the cup, fcarce 
at all altered, ferves inftead of a peri- 
carpium, and contains a fingle roundifh 
feed, coronated with hairs. 
LEUCATE, a town of Languedoc, in 
France, fourteen miles fouth of Narbonne. 
LEUCHTENBERG, a town of Germany, 
fifreen miles north-eaft of Amberg, 
LEUCOIUM, the GREAT sNOW-DROP, 
in botany, a genus of the hexandria- 
monogynia clafs of plants, the corolla of 
which is of a rounded thape, patent,-and 
divided into fix plane oval petals, almoft 
from the very bafe, and their tops fome- 
what thicker and narrower than their 
middles ; their fruit is a turbinated cap- 
fule, formed of three valves, and contain- 
ing three cells; the feeds are numerous 
and roundifh. This is alfo the name 
whereby Tournefort calls the cheiranthus 
of Linnzus. See CHEIRANTHUS, 
LEUCOMA, in furgery, a diftemper of 
the eye, otherwife called albugo. See 
the article ALBUGO, 

The caufes of the!e blemifhes or fpots on 
the eye are various : they may arife, r. 
from an obftru&tion of the pellucid vef- 
{els in the tunica cornea, and an infpif- 
fation of their contained juices, proceed- 
ing from a violent inflammation of the 
eye: or, 2. from a fuppuration, and 
then an induration of thefe juices in the 
cornea after an inflammation, fo that by 
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they may fometimes be formed of a pe- 
culiar tunic growing to the eye itfelf, 
Thefe diforders of the cornea are fome | 
more and fome lefs' difficult to remove, 
according to their duration, and the par- 
ticular caules from whence they proceed, 
with the patient’s age and other circum- 
ftances. Infants may be more eafily freed 
from them than adults, when they are 
not of any long ftanding ; but for thofe 
which are fcars formed from wounds, 
burns, punétures, orthe like, there is little 
or no hope of removing them. Heiiter 
dire&ts, that thefe fpots which arife from 
in{piffated humours, and are not of long 
ftanding, be removed by a proper regi- 
men, attenuating diet and medicines, ef- 
pecially’a plentiful ufe of the decoétions 
and infufions which are fudorific; but 
then, at the fame time, there muft be ufed 
externally phlebotomy, f{carification, blif- 
ters, and frequent wafhing of the feet, 
and upon the eye itfelf may be applied 
difcutient bags. In thofe {pots which 
proceed from abfceffes, or a fuppuration 
of matter after an inflammation betwixt 
the lamine of the cornea, which they 
elevate like a pea, an incifion ought to be 
made into the cornea, to difcharge the in- 
cluded matter; theincifion for this purpofe 
muft be made with a lancet, or couching 
needle, treating the eye afterwards with 
cifcutient medicines; but when the cornea 
is eroded, the following method is taken 
by Mr. St Yves; firft he removes the 
inflammation, and then orders the patient 
to wath his eye frequently with the aqua 
viridis opbthalmica Hartmanni, which is - 
made weaker or ftronger, according as 
in puttules arif- 
ing from the fmall pox, there fhould be 
an apertion made by a needle or lancet, 
immediately to difcharge theeroding mat- 
ter, removing the pellicle afterwards with 
fome burnt alum, candy-fogar, and the 
thells of eggs, .made into powder, and 
applied every day to the cornea, 


degrees it becomes mere opaque, as it LEUCOPHLEGMATIA, in medicine, a 
hardens, and puts on awhitifh hue, be- — kind of dropfy, otherwife called anafac- 
ing fomtimes miftaken for an unguis. ca. See ANASARCA and Dropsy, 

3. Thele {pots may arife from an exter- LEUE, a town of the auftrian Netherlands, 
nat erofion or ulcer in the cornea. Or, fixteen miles eaft of Louvain. 
4. from puftules or veficule in various LEVEL, an inftrument wherewith to draw . 


inflammatory diforders, particularly from 
thofe which are occafioned by the {mall 
pox, 5. They may proceed from the 
fears after a pun&ture in the cornea from 
a fword, knife, or fork, Or, 6. froma 
“burn, or the corroding acrimony of cau- 
Ric fubftances falling into the eye, tho’ 


a line parallel to the horizon, by means 
of which the true level, or the difference 
of afcent or defcent between feveral places, 
may be found for conveying water, drain- 
ing fens, @e. 
There are feveral inftruments of different 
contrivance and matter, invented for the 
perfection 
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peifetion of levelling, all of which, for 
the practice, may be reduced to thofe that 
fullow. — * 
4ir-LeveL, that which fhews the line of 
Jevel by means of a bubble or air inclofed 
with fome liquor in a glafs-tube of an in- 
determinate length and thicknefs, whofe 
two ends are hermetically fealed. When 
the bubble fixes itfelf at a certain mark, 
made exaétly in the middle of the tube, 
the plane or ruler wherein it is fixed is 
level. When it is not level, the bubble 
will rife to one-end. This glafs-tube 
may be fet in another of brafs, having an 
aperture in the middle, whence the bubble 
of air may be obferved. The liquor where- 
with the tube is filled, is oil of tartar, or 
aqua fecunda ; thofe not being liable to 
freeze as common water, nor to rarefac- 
tion and condenfation, as fpirit of wine is. 
‘There is one of thele inftruments with 
fights, being an improvement upon that 
laft defcribed, which, by the addition of 
more apparatus, becomes more commodi- 
ous and exaét. It confifts of .an air- 
level, fee plate CLVI. n° x. about eight 
inches long, and feven or eight lines in 
diameter, {ct in a brafs-tube, 2. with an 
’ aperture in the middle, C. The tubes are 
carried in a ftrong ftraight ruler, a foot 
Jong, at whole ends are fixed two fights, 
3 3, exadily perpendicular to the tubes, 
and of an equal height, having a fquare 
hole, formed by two fillets of brafs croff- 
ing each other at right angles, in the 
‘middle whereof is drilled a very little 
hole, through which a point on a level 
with the inftrument is defcried. The 
brafs-tube is faftened on the ruler by 
means of two fcrews, one whereof, mark- 
ed 4, ferves to raile or deprefs the tube at 
pleafure, for bringing it towards a level. 
‘The top of the ball and focket is rivetted 
-to a little ruler that fprings, one end 
whereof is faflened with fcrews to the 
greatruler, and at the other end has a 
» ferew, 5, ferving to raife and deprefs the 
inftrument when nearly level. 
This inftiument, however, is yet lefs com- 
anodious than the following one, becaufe 
though the holes be ever fo fmall, yet 
they will ftill take in too great a fpace to 
determine the point of level precifely, 
This inftrument confitts of an air level, 
with telefcope-fights : this level (7bid. n° 
2.) is like the laft, with this difference, 
that inftead of plane fights, it carries a 
telefcope to determine exa@ly a point of 
level ata good diftance, The telefcope is a 
hgtle brais-tube, about fifteen inches long 
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faftened onthefame ruler asthelevel. At 
the end of the tube of the teleifeope, mark- 
ed 1. enters the little tube, 1, carrying the 
eye-glafs and an hair horizomtally placed 
in the focus of the obje&t-glafs, 2, which 


little tube may be drawn out, orpufhed in- | 


to the great one, for adjufting the tele{cope 


to different fights: at the other end of | 


the telefcope is placed the objeét-glafs. 
The ferew 3, is for raifing or lowering the 
little fork, tor carrying the hair,and mak- 
ing it agree with the bubble of air, when 
the inftrument is level ; amd the {crew 
4, is for making the bubble of air, Dor 
E, agree with the telefcope: the whole 
is fitted toa ball and focket. M, Huy- 
gens is faid to be the firft inventor of this 
level, which has this advantage, that it 
may be inverted by turning theruler and 
telefcope half round; andif then the hair 
cut the fame point that it did before, the 
operation is jut. 

It may be obferved, that one may add a 
telefcope to any kind of level, by apply- 
ing it upon or parallel to the bafe or 


ruler, when there is occafion to take the , 


level of remote objeéts, 

Dr. Defaguliers contrived an inftrament, 
by which the difference of level of two 
places, which could not be taken in lefs 
than four or five days with the belt te- 
lefcope-levels, may be taken in as few 
hours, The inftrument is as follows : 
to the ball.C (iid. n° 3.) is joined a 
recurve tube B A, with a very fine bore, 


and a {mall bubble at top, A, whole — 


upper part is open. It is evident from 
the make of this inftrument, that if it be 
inclined in carrying, no prejudice will 
be done to the liquor, which will al- 


ways be right both in the ball and tube, — 


when the inftrument is fet upright. If 
the air at C, be fo expanded with heat, 
as to drive the liquor to the top of the 
tube, the cavity A, will receive the li- 
quor, which will come down again and 
fettle at D, or near it, according to the 
level of the place where the initrument is, 
as foon as the air at C, returns to the 
fame temperament as to heat and cold. 
To prefeive the fame degree of beat, 
when the different obfervations are made, 
the machine is fixed in a tin veffel E F, 
filled with water up to gh, above the 
ball, and a very fenfible thermometer has 


alfo its ball under water, that one may — 


obferve the liquor at D, in each experi- 
ment, when the thermometer ftands at 
the fame height as before. The water is 
poured out when the inttrumentis carried, 
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EV 
which one may do conveniently by means 
of the wooden frame, which is fet upright 
by the three ferews S, S,S, ibid. n® 4. 
and a line and plummet PP, n® 5. At 
the back part of the weoden frame, from 
the piece at top K, hangs the plummet 
P, over a brals point at N; M~vm are 
brackets, to make the upright board KN, 
continue at right angles with the horizon- 
tal one at N. N° 6. reprefents a front- 
view of the machine, ‘uppofing the fore- 
part of the tin-veffel tranfparent ; and 
here the brafs-focket of the recurve-tube, 
into which the ball is ferewed, has two 
wings at I I, fixed to the bottom that the 
ball may not break the tube by its en- 
deavour to emerge, when the water is 
poured in as high as gh. 

After the Dr. had contrived this machine, 
he confidered that, as the tube is of a very 
{mall bore, if the liquor fhould rife into 
the ball at A, n° 3, in carrying the in- 
ftrument from one place to ancther, fome 
of it would adhere to the fides of the 
ball A, and upon its defcent in making 
the experiment, fo much might be left be- 
hind, that the liquor would not be high 
enough at D, to fhew the difference of 
the level ; therefore, to prevent that in- 
conveniency, he contrived a blank fcrew, 
to fhut up the hole at A, as foon as one 
experiment is made, that in carrying the 
machine, the air in A, may ballance 
that im C, fo that the liquor fhall not 
run up and down the tube, whatever de- 
gree of heat and cold may act upon the 
inftrument, in going from one place to 
another. Now becaufe one experiment 
may be made in the morning, the water 
may be focold, that when a fecond ex- 
periment is made at noon, the water can- 
not be brought to the fame degree of cold 
it had in the morning ; therefore, in 
making the firft experiment, warm water 
muft be mixed with the cold, and when 
the water has ftood fome time before it 
comes to be as cold as it is likely to be 
at the warmeft part of that day, obferve 
and fet down the degree of the thermo- 
meter at which the fpirit ftands, and like- 
wife the degree of the water in the ba- 
rometer at D; then {crew on the cap at 
A, pour out the water, and carry the 
inftrument to the place whofe level you 
would know ; then pour in your water, 
and when the thermometer is come to the 
fame degree as before, open the fcrew at 
top, and obfeive the liquor in the baro- 
meter. 

The doftor’sfeale for the barometers is ten 
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inches long, and divided into tenths ; fo 
that fuch an inftrument will ferve for 
any heights not exceeding ten feet, each 
tenth of an inch anfwering to a foot in 
height. 

The Dr. made no allowance for the de- 
creafe of denfity in the air, becaufe he 
did not propofe this machine for meafur- 
ing mountains (though with a proper al- 
Jowance for the decreafing denfity of the 
air, it will do very weil) but for heights 
that want to be known in gardens, plan- 
tations, and the conveyance of water ; 
where an experiment that anfwers two 
or three feet in a diftance of twenty 
miles, will render this a very ufeful in- 
ftrument, 

Foot-LeveL. See the article FOOT-LEVEL. 

Artillery-Foot-Lev ev is in form of a fquaré, 
having its two legs or branches of an 
equal length, at a juncture whereof is a 
little hole, whence hangs a thread and 
plummet, playing on a_ perpendicular 
line in the middle of a quadrant, It is 
divided into twice q5 degrees fiom the 
middle ibid. n° 7. 

This inftrument may be ufed on other 
occafions, by placing the ends of its two 
branches on a plane; for when the thread 
plays perpendicularly over the middle 
divifion of the quadrant, that plane is af- 
furedly level, Toufe it in gunnery place 
the two ends on the piece of artillery, 
which -you may raife to any propofed 
height, by means of the plummet, whofe 
thread will give the degree above the level. 

Carpenter’s and Paviour's LEVEL, confifts 
of a long ruler in the middle whereof is 
fitted, at right angles, another fomewhat 
bigger, at the top of which is faftened a 
line, which, when it hangs over a fidu- 
cial line at right angles with the bafe, 
fhews that the faid bafe is horizontal, 
Sometimes this level is all of one board. 
Ibid, n® 8. 

Gunner's LEVEL, for levelling cannons and 
mortars, conilts of a triangular brafs- 
plate, about four inches high, ibid. 9g. at 
the bottom of which is a portion of a 
circle, divided into 45 deprees, which 
number is fufficient for the highett eleva- 
tion of cannons and mortars, and for 
giving fhot the greatelt range: on the 
center of this fegment of a circle is fcrew- 
ed a piece of brafs, by means of which it 
may be fixed or {crewed at pleafure ; the 
end of this piece of brafs is made fo as to 
ferve for a plummet and index, in order 
to thew the different degrees of elevation 
of pieces of artillery, This inftrument 
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has alfo a brafs-foot, to fet upon cannons 
or mortars, fo as when thofe pieces are 
“horizontal, the inftrument will be perpen- 
dicular. The foot of this inftrument is 
to be placed on the piece to be elevated, 
in fach a manner, as that the point of the 
plummet may fall on the proper degree : 
- this is what they call levelling the piece. 
Majon'’s LEVEL, is compofed of three rules, 
0 joined as to form an ifoceles-rectangle, 
fomewhat like a roman A, at the vertex 
whereof is faftened a thread, from which 
hangs a plummet, that paffes over a fidu- 
cial line, marked in the middle of the 
bafe, when the thing, to which the level 
is applied, is horizontal; but declines 
from the mark, when the thing is lower 
on one fide than on the other. 

‘Plumb, or Pendulum-LEvet, that which 
fhews the horizontal lines by means of 
another line perpendicular to that de- 
fcribed by a plummet or pendulum. 
This infirument, ibid. n° ro. confits of 
two Jeg. or branches, joined together at 
right angles, whereof that which carries 


the thread and plummet is about a foot 


and a half long; the thread is hung to- 
wards the top of the branch, at the point 
2. the middle of the branch where the 
thread paffes is hollow, fo that it may 
hang free every where : but towards the 
bottom where there is a little blade of 
Silver, whereon is drawma line perpendi- 
cular to the telefcope, the faid cavity is 
covered by two pieces of brafs, making as 
jt were akind of cafe, left the wind fhould 
agitate the thread, for which reafon the 
filver blade is covered with a glafs G, to 
the end that it may be feen when the 
thread and plummet play upon the per- 
pendicular: the telefcope is faftened to 
the other branch of the infirument, and 
és about two feet long; having an hair 
placed horizontally acrofs the focus of 
the object-glafs, which determines the 
point of the level. The telefcope mutt 
de fitted at right angles to the perpendi- 
cular. thas a ball and focket, by which 
it is faftened to the foot, and was in- 
vented by M., Picard. 


Reflefling LeveL, that made by means of a 


pretty long furface of water reprefenting 
the fame object inverted which we fee 
ereS&ted by the eye, fo that the point 
where thefe two objeéts appear to meet, 
js a level with the place where the fur- 
face of the water is found. . This isthe 
invention of M. Marioite. 

There is another refieSting level confitt- 
ing of a mirror of fteel, or the like, well 
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Water-LEVEL, that which fhews the hori- 
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polithed, and placed a little before the 
object- glafs of a telefcope, fufpended per- 
pendicularly. This mirror muft make 
an angle of 45° with the telefcope, in 
which cafe the perpendicular line of the 
faid telefcope is converted intoa horizontal | 
line, which is the fame with the line of level. 
This is the invention of M. Caffini. 


zontal line by means of a furface of water | 
or other liquor, founded on this princi- 
ple, that water always places itfelf level. 
See the article FLurp. 

The moft fimple is made of a long 
wooden trough, or canal, whofe fides are 
parallel to the bafe, fo that being equally 
tiled with water, its furface fhews the 
line of level. ‘This is the chorobates of 
the antients. See CHOROBATA. 

It is alfo made with two cups fitted to | 
the two ends of a pipe, three or four feet — 
long, about an inch in diameter, by | 
means whereof the water communicates | 
from the one to the other cup; and this | 
pipe being moveable on its ftand by © 
means of a ball and focket, when the two | 
cups become equally full of water, their | 
two furfaces mark the line of level. 
This infrument, intead of cups, may — 
alfo be made with two fhort cylinders of © 
giafs three or four inches long, fattened — 
to each extreme of the pipe with wax or | 
mattic.. Into the pipe is poured fome 
common or coloured water, which fhews 
itfelf through the cylinders, by means 
whereof the line of level is determined 3 — 
the height of the water, with refpeét to 
the center of the earth, being always the 
fame in both cylinders: this level, tho* 
very fimple, is yet very commodious for © 
levelling fmall diftances. 


LevEt of Mr. Huygens's invention, confilts 


of a telefcope a, ibid. n° 11. in form of 
a cylinder going through a ferril in which 
it is fattened by the middle. This ferril 
has two flat branches 4 4, one above, and 
the other below, at the ends whereof are 
faflened little moving pieces which carry © 
two rings, by one of which the telefcope 
is fufpended to an hook at the end of the 
{crew 3, and by the other a pretty heavy 
weight is fufpended, in order to keep 
the telefcope in equilibrio, This weight 
hangs in the box 5, which is almoft filled 
with linfeed oil, oil of walnuts, or other 
matter that will not eafily coagulate, for 
more aptly fettling the ballance of the 
weight and telefcope. The inftrament 
carries two telefcopes clofe and very pa- 


zallelto each other; the eye-glafs of the 


one 
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one being againft the objeét-glals of the 
other, that one may fee each way with- 
out turning the level. In the focus of 
the obje&t-glafs of each telefcope muft a 
little hair be ftrained horizontally; to be 
ratfed and lowered as occafion requires 
by a little fcrew. If the tube of the te- 
lefcope be not found level when fufs 
pended, a ferril or ring, 4, is put on it, 
and jis to be flid along ull it fixes toa 
Jevel, The hook on which the inftru- 
ment is hung, is fixed to a flat wooden 
crofs ; at the ends of each arm whereof 
there is a hook ferving to keep the tele- 
{cope from too much agitation in ufing 
or carriage. ‘To the faid flat crofs is 
applied another hollow one, that ferves 
as a cafe for the inftrument ; but the two 
ends are lefi open, that the telefcope may 
be fecured from the weather, and always 
in a condition to be ufed. The foot of 
this inftrument is a round brafs plate, to 
which are faftened three brais-fercrils, 
moveable by means of joints wherein are 
put ftaves, and on this foot is placed the 
box. 

N° x2. marked I, is a ballance-level ; 
which being fufpended by the ring, the 
two fights when in equilibrio, will be 
horizontal, or in a level. 
LEVELLING, the art of finding a line 
parallel to the horizon at one or more 
ftations, in order to dete: mine the height 
of one place with regard to another. See 
the preceding article. 

f. truly level furface is a fegment of a 
{pherical furface, which is concentric to 
the globe of the earth. A true line of 
level is an arch of a great circle, which 
is Imagined to be deicribed upon a truly 
level furface. The apparent level is a 
ftraight line drawn tangent to an arch or 
line of true level. Every point of the 
apparent level, except the point of con- 
tact, is higher than the true level : thus let 
EAG (plate CLVII. fig. 1. n° 1.) bean 
arch of a great circle drawn upon the 
earth ; to a perfon who ftands upon the 
earth at A, the line H-D is the apparent 
level parallel to his rational horizon R R ; 
but this line, the farther it is extended 
from his ftation A, the farther it recedes 
fiom the center; for BC is longer than 
AC, andDC is longer than BC, &c. 
The common methods of levelling are 
fufficient for laying pavements of walks, 
for conveying water to finall diflances, 
for placing horizontal dials, or aftrono- 
mical inftruments ; but in levelling the 


bottoms of canals which are to convey 
Vou. IIL, 
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water to the diftance of many miles, the 
difference between the apparent and true 
level muft be taken into the account: 
thus let [ AL (ibid, n° 2.) be an arch of 
a great circle upon the earth; let it be 
required to cut a canal whofe bottom 
fhall be a true level from Ato B, of the 
Jeneth of 5078 feet: the common me- 
thod is to place the levelling inftrument 
in the bottom of the canal at A, and 
looking through the fights placed bori- 
zontally at a ftick fet up perpendicular 
at B, to make a mark where the vifual 
ray or point of the apparent level points 
at E, and then to fink the bottom of the 
canal at B as much below E as A is be- 
low D, But this will not give the true 
level: for according to Caffini’s calcv- 
Jation, at the diltance of 5078 feet the 
apparent level is feven inches above the 
true ; and therefore to make a true level, 
B mutt be funk feven inches lower than 
the apparent level directs; fo that if A 
be four feet below D, B muft be four 
feet feven inches below the mark E. 
We have here mentioned the error which 
wil artfe from placing the Jevel at one 
end of the line to be levelled, and fhewn 
how to correét it; but in moft cales it is 
better to take a ftation in the middle of 


the line to be levelled: thus if the points 


H and B are to be levelled, place the in- 
ftrument in the middle at A, and fetting 
up fticks perpendicular at H and B, make 
marks upon each ftick where the appa- 
rent Jevel points, as E and F ; thofe points 
are level: and if you fink H as much 
below F, as Bis below E, H AB will be 
a true level. 
The operation of levelling is as follows ; 
fuppole the height of the point A, (ibid. 
n° 3.) on the top of a mountain above 
that of the point B, and at the foot 
thereof, be required. Place the level 
about'the middle diltance between the two 
points as in D, and ftaffs in A and B; 
and let there be perfons inftruéted with 
fignals for raifing and lowering, on the 
{aid ftaffs, little marks of pafteboard or 
other matter, the level being placed ho- 
rizontally by the bubble, @c. Look to- 
wards the ttaff AE, and caufe the mark 
fo railed to be lowered till the middle, 
upper edge, or other moft confpicuous 
part, appear in the vifual ray. Then 
meafuring exaétly the perpendicular 
height of the point E above the point A, 
which fuppofe fix feet four inches; fet 
that down in your book: then turn the 
level horizontally about, that the eye- 
11 M glals 
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ily of the telefcope may be ftill next 

the eye when you look the other way ; 
if you have only plain fights, the inftru- 

‘ment need not be turned; and caufe the 

perfon at the ftaff B, to raife or lower 

his mark till fome con{picuous part of it 
fail in the vifual ray, as at C: then mea- 
fure the perpendicular height of C above 

B, which fuppofe fixteen feet fix in- 

ches :- fet this alfo down in the book 

above the other number of the firft ob- 
fervation; fubtraé&t the one from the 
other, the remainder will be ten feet 
two inches, which is the difference of the 

' Jevel between A and B, or the height of 
the point A above the point B. 

- Jf the point D, where the inftrument is 
fixed, be in the middle between the two 
points A and B, there will be no neceflity 
for reducing the apparent level to the 
true level; the vifual ray in that cafe 
being raifed equally above the true level, 
If it be further required to know whe- 
ther there be a fufficient deicent for con- 
veying water from the {pring A (ibid. 
n° 4.) tothe point B, Here in regard 
the diftance from A to B ts confiderable, 
it is required that feveral operations be 
made. Having then chofen a proper 
place for the firft flation, as at I, fet up 
a ftaff in the point A, near the fpring, 
with a proper mark to flide up and down 
the ftaff, as L, and meafure the diftance 
from A to I, which fuppofe two thoufand 
yards. Then the level being adjulted 
in the point I, let the mark L be raifed 
and lowered till fuch time as you {py 
fome con{picuous part of it through the 
telefcope or fights of the level, and mea- 
fure the height A L,- which fuppofe thir- 
teen feet five inches. But in regard the 
diftance A I is two thoufand yards, you 


muft have recourfe to your table for a 


reduétion, fubtra&ting eleven inches, 
which will leave the height of A L twelve 
feet fix inches, and this note down in 
your book, Now turn the level hori- 
gontally about, fo that the eye-glafs of 
the telefcope may be towards A, and fix- 
ing up another ftaff at H, caufe the mark 
G to be moved up and down till you fpy 
fome confpicuous part through the tele- 
feope or fights. Meafurethe height HG, 
which fuppofe feven yards one foot two 
inches, Meafure likewife the diftance 
of the points I H, which fuppofe one 
thoufand three hundred yards, for which 
diftance four inches eight lines muft 
be fubtraGied from the height HG, 
which confequently will only leave feven 
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yards nine inches four lines, to be 
taken down in your book. ‘This done, 
remove the level forwards to fome other 
eminence as E, whence the ftaff H may 
be viewed as alfo another ftaff at D, 
near the place whither the water is to 
be conveyed, The level being again ad- 
jufted in the point E, look back to the 
ftaff H, and managing the mark as be- 
fore, the vifual ray will give the point F. 
Meafure the height HF, which fuppofe 
eleven feet fix inches, Meafure likewife 
the diftance HE, which fuppofe a thou- 
fand yards, for which there is two inches 
nine lines of abatement, which bemg 
taken from the height H F, there will re- 
main eleven feet three inches three lines, 
which enter in your book. Lailily, turr- 
ing the level to Jook at the next ftaff D, 
the vifual ray will give the point D. 
Meafure the height of D from the ground, 
which fuppofe eight feet three inches, 
Meafure alfo the diftance from the fta- 
tion E to B, which fuppofe nine hundred 
yards, for which diftance there are two 
inches three lines of abatement, which 
being taken from the height BD, there 
will remain eight feet nine lines, which 
enter as before. 

For the manner of entering down obfer- 
vations in your book, obferve that when 
a proper place or ftation for the level be- 
tween the two points has been pitched 
upon, write down the two heights ob- 
ferved at that flation in two different 
columns, viz. under the firft column, 
thofe obferved in looking through the te- 
tefcope when the eye was from the fpring, 
or towards the point, which we may call 
back-fights; and under the fecond co- 
Jumn, thofe obferved when the eye was 
next the {pring, which we call forefights. 
Having fummed up the heights of each 
column feparately, fubtract thel:fler from 
the greater, the remainder will be the 
difference of the level between the points 
Aand B. If the diftance of the two 
points be required, add all the diftances 
meafured together; and dividing the dif- 
ference of height by the yards of the dif- 
tances, for each two hundred yards you 
will have a defcent of about two inches 
nine lines. 

Dr. Halley fuggefts a new method of 
levelling, performed wholly by means of 
the barometer, in which the mercury is 
found to be fufpended to fo much the lets 
height, as the place is farther remote 
from the center of the earth ; whence the 
different heights of the mercary in two 
places, . 
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places gives the difference of level. . This 
method has been put in practice by fome 


of the french academy, 
LEVELLING-STAVES, inftruments ufed in 


levelling, ferving to carry.the marks to 
be obferved, and at the fame time to mea- 
fure the heights of thofe marks from the 
ground. They ufually confilt each of two 
Jong wooden rulers, made to flide over one 
another, and divide into feet, inches, &c. 


LEVER, or Leaver, in mechanics, an in- 


flexible right line, rod, or beam, fup- 
ported in a fingle point on a fulcrum or 


Py "otha and ufed for the raifing of weights ; 


ing either void of weight itfelf, or at 


~ leaft having fuch a weight as may be 


commodioufly counter-ballanced. 

he lever is the fecond, or, as others 
will have it, the firft of thofe called me- 
chanical powers, or fimple machines, as 
being of all others the moft fimple; and 
is chiefly applied, for raifing weights to 
fmall heights, 
In a lever there are three things to be 
confidered, the weight to be raifed or 
fuftained, as O, (plate CLVII. fig. 2. 
n° x.) The power by which it is to be 
raifed or fuftained, as B. And the ful- 
crum or prop D, whereon the lever is fuf- 
tained, or rather on which it moves 
round, the fulcrum remaining fixed. 
Levers are of three kinds; the firft is 
that wherein the prop or fixed point D, 
(n° 1.) is between the weig it fufpended 
at the end O, and the power applied at 
the other end B: it is plain that {ciffars, 
pincers, {nuffers, &c, are levers of this 
kind. The lever of the fecond kind, is 
that wherein the fulcrum C, (n° z.) is at 
oné end, and the power applied at the 
other end B, the weight D being fuf- 
pended at the point A between the ends ; 
that is, between the power and the fixed 
point : it is plain that the oars and rudder 
of a boat are fuch levers; as alfo cutting 
knives as are fixed at one end, as thofe 
ufed by druggifts for cutting aromatic 
wood and roots, by bakers for cutting 
their bread ; and likewife doors, whole 
hinges are as the fixed point. 
The lever of the third kind, is that whofe 
fixed point C, (n° 3.) is at one end, 
and the weight D fulpended at the other 
end A, the power being applied at the 
poigt B between the ends; that is, be- 
tween the weight and the fulcrum ; it is 
plain that a ladder which is lifted by the 
middle, in order to rear it againfta wall, 
1s a lever of this kind. 
There is yet a fourth kind of lever, called 
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the bended fever, fo called from its being 
bent at the fixed point C, (n° 4.) : it ap- 
ears plainly that fuch a lever is of the firtt 
Lind, becaufe the weight D hangs at its 
end A, and the power is applied at its 
other end B, where it draws by the line 
of direétion BE: a hammer to draw out 
a nail, is a bended lever. 
We fhall here demonftrate the law of the 
equilibrium in the lever, which is the 
foundation of all the other’ propofiticns 
of this kind in mechanics. 
Theorem I. Let A B (n® 5.) be a lever 
only moveable round the fulcrum C, the 
fpace defcribed by each of its points will 
be as its diftance from the fulcrum. 
For let the lever be moved out of the 
fituation A CB, into the fituation a C 4, 
the point A will defcribe the periphery 
Aa, but B will pafs over the periphery 
Bd, Now by reafon of the fimilar feGto:s 
ACa, BC4, AaistoBb, asACto 
BC; that is, the fpaces deferibed by the 
points A and B, are as their diftances 
from the fulcrum, If to the points A 
and B be applied powers drawing the 
brachia of the lever perpendicularly, the 
fpaces that are defcribed by them ace 
cording to or contrary to their propen- 
fions, are not the peripheries Aa, B, 
but the perpendiculars aF, bE, Jet fall 
on the brachia of the lever. For the 
power in A is moved, according to its 
proper direétion or propenfion, through 
the fpace aF only, and no farther: as, 
for the fame caufe, the way paffed‘thro’ 
by the power B, according to its proper 
direction, is tobe eftimated by OE, But 
by reafon of the equiangular triangles 
aCF,&4CE,aF istobEasaC or AC 
to &C or BC; that is, the fpaces run 
over by powers according to their proper 
direStiong, will be as their diflances from . 
the fulcrum. 
But if the direftion of the power is not 
a right line, perpendicular to the bra- 
chium of the lever AC, (n° 6,) let, 
from the fulcrum to the line of dire@tion, 
be drawn the perpendicular C G, and the 
fpace*defcribed by the power according 
to its propenfion, will be proportionable 
to that perpendicular: for it matters not 
whether the thread PG A, by whichthe 
power aéts, is affixed to the point G or 
A, or indeed to the point D; forthe line 
of dire&tion remaining the fame, its force 
to move round the plane A DCB, will 
be the fame, as if the thread was fixed 
to the point G, and the way defcribed 
by it in a given time, according to its 
t1 M2 "proper 
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proper d¥eStion, will be proportionable 
to the right line CG, Wherefore it is 
manifett-in-every cafe, that_the way de- 
{cribed by any force according to its pro- 
per direction, is proportionable to the 
diftance of the line of direftion from the 
fulcrum. 

Theorem II, Ina lever, the moving force 
or power that has to the weight the fame 
ratio, which the diftance of the line of 
direétion of the weight from the fulcrum, 
has to the diftance of the dire&tion of the 
‘power from the fulcrum, will fuitain the 
weight; and therefore if it be ever fo 
~ Jittle increafed, it will raife the weight. 
It is manifcft from the preceding theo- 
rem, that the {paces which are deferibed 
by a powerand weight according or con- 
trary to their proper propenfions, are pro- 
portionable to the diftances of the lines 
of direstion from the fulcrum ; but the 
velocities are proportionable to thefe {pa- 
ces, and confequently will be alfo pro- 
portionable to the diftances. If there- 
fore the power Pis to the weight Q , 
(n° 7.) as CQ , the diftance of the di- 
section of the weight from the fulcium 
toC A, the diftance of the diregtion of 
the power fiom the fulcrum, the: power 
will be to the weight, as the velocity of 
the weight to the velocity cf the power ; 
the momentum therefore of the power, 
will be equal to the mcmentum of the 
weight: and confequently the power will 
be equivalent to the weight ; which if it 
be ever fo little increafed, it will raife the 
weight, oe E D. 

Hence appears the reafon, why by the 
ftatera romana, or fleelyard, as it 1s com- 
monly called, the weights of different 
bodies are examined all by one and the 
fame weight only. For this inftrument 
is a lever of unequal brachia, one where- 
of, CQ , ts extended in length from the 
axis of motion C, and which ought to 
be the axis of equilibrium, fuppote one 
inch, or le's ; the ether brachium, AC, 
may be of any greater length that is ca- 
peble of being exaily divided into parts, 
each equal to CQ_, and numbered by 
figures, 1,2, 3, 4, Gc. Then if the bocy 
whole weight we want to difcever is 
hung on at Q., the given or known 
weight P is moveable on the contrary 
brachium ; and by removing it from or 
bringing it nearer the center C, is difco- 
vered the diftance where is an exact equi- 
librium, See the article BALLANCE. 
Thus, there is a great affinity betwixt 
the lever and common ballance, only 
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the center is not in the middle, but near 
one end ; for which reafon it is ufed to 
elevate or raife a great weight. 
Jf we examine the inftruments in com- 
mon ule, we fhall find many of them re- 
ducible to levers of one kind or other, 
as hinted above. ‘Thus a pair of pincers 
is made up cf two levers of the firft kind, 
whofe common center of motion is at 
the rivet C, (ibid. fig. 3. n° 1.) the power 
being applied at the handles B & fo prefs 
them together, and thereby pinch the 
body D between the oppofite extremities 
Ava; in which cafe the power acs with 
fo much the greater force, as the handles 
CB, Cé, are longer than the diftance 
CA, ¢a@. Soa pair of common (ciffars, 
(ibid, n° 2,) ats upon the fame princi- 
ples. The force of a lever in this way, 
is remarkable in the brafier’s and tin- 
man’s fheers, whereby cone man prefling 
upon the handle B, (2b7d, n° 3.) and 
raifing the lower fide A C, moveable 
about the center C, is able to cut a plate 
of brafs or copper D, a quarter of an 
inch thick; the other fhorter lever 2CE 
being riveted to a couple of ftrong ftand- 
ards fixed in the block F. The little 
cait, BCA, (ibid. n° 4.) likewife be- 
longs to the levers of the firft kind; 
whereby a fingle man at B, is able to lift 
a heavy ftone D, upon the axle-tree of 
the wheels E F as a fulcrum; and being 
raifed, by means of the fame wheels, can 
convey it to the place required, 
The cutting-knife, CDB, (ibid. n® 5.) 
uled by many artificers, is a lever of the 
fecond kind ; as being moveable on the 
joint or center of motion C, whereby it 
is faftened to the plank CE; and the 
power applied at B to cut the weight D, 
placed between it and the center of mo- 
tion. A pair of bellows are two levers 
of the fecond kind, whofe.common cen- 
ter of motion is at the end of the boards 
where the nofe begins; the power being 
applied at the handles, whil{t the air to 
be preffed out is the weight. The oars 
of a boat or galley, as well as the rudder, 
are likewife levers of the fecond kind ; 
for the water at C, (ibid. n& 6. and 7.) 
makes a refiltance as a fulcrum, whillt 
the man or power aéts at B to pufh for- - 
ward the veffel by that part of the oar or - 
rudder D, which reft upon it. The 
mafts of fhips are alfo to be reckoned 
among the levers of the fecond kind; the 
fulcrum being at the bottom of the fhip 
B, (ibid. n° 7.) and the moving force 
the wind gathered in the fail, which by 
j the 
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the help of the fail-yard DAE is ap- 
plied at A, the upper end of the matt ; 
whilft the weight or body to be moved, 
wiz. the veffel C, is placed between the 

ower and fulcrum: hence appears the 
reafon why a fhip fails fwifteft when the 
yard is raifed high, becaufe of its greater 
diftance from the fulcrum. 
The theep-fheers, W PC, (ibid. n° 8.) 
are two levers of the third kind; the 
common center of motion being at the 
fpringing bow at C, whilft the power or 
hand is applied at Pp, and the wool to 
be cut is the weight at W. A pair of 
tongs are likewife levers: of the third 
kind, But the ufe of levers of the third 
kind is moft beautifully fhewn in the ani- 
mal body, where the all-wife Creator 
has given animals a power of moving 
their limbs with great velocity, by apply- 
ing the power of the mufcles very near 
the center of motion; for the theory of 
which, fee the articles Muscue and 
OSsTEOLOGY. 
EVERET, among fportfmen, denotes a 
hare in the firft year of her age. 
EVIGATION, in pharmacy and che- 
miftry, the reducing hard and ponder- 
ous bodies to an impalpable powder, by 
grinding them ona porphyry, or the like. 
See the article PoRPHYRY. 
It is generally neceflary in levigation, to 
add fome fluid to the matter, which pur- 
pofeis anfwered equally well by common 
water, as by rofe or other fimple diftilled 
water; fince, in drying the powders, 
thefe laft totally exhale without having 
imparted any virtue to the preparation. 
EVITE, in a general fen‘e, means all 
the defcendants of Levi, among whom 
were the jewifh priefts themfelves, who 
being defcended from Aaron, were like- 
wife of the race of Levi: but it is more 
particularly ufed for an order of officers 
in that church, who were employed in 
performing the manual fervice of the 
temple, fuch as in fetching wood, water, 
and other things neceffary for the facri- 
fices; and in finging and playing upen 
infruments of mufic. 
The confecration of the levites was to be 
performed with the following ceremonies: 
they were to be fprinkled with the water 
of expiation, to fhave all their fiefh, and 
wath their cloaths: they were then to 
bring two bullocks before the door of the 
tabernacle, where the whole tongrega- 
tion laid their hands upon the levites 
heads: the bullocks were then facrificed, 
ene for a burnt offering, and the other 
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for a fin offering ; and, latte they were 
to be prefented to. the high-prielt, who 
was to confecrate them to the Lord, 
The levites were fubfitted by the tythe 
of all the corn, fruit and cattle, through- 
out Iirael; a tythe of which tythe they. 
were to give to the priefls; they had alio 
forty-eight cities for their habitation; 
and while they were actually employed 
in the fervice of the temple, they were 
fubfitted-out of the daily facrifices. 


LEVITICUS, a canonical book of the Old 


Teftament, fo called from its containing 
the Jaws and regulations relating to thes. 
priefts, levites, and facrifices. 

The feven firft chapters of this book pre- 
{cribe the ceremonies to be obferved in 
offering burnt-facrifices, meat-offerings, 
peace-offerings, @c. then Mofes relates 
in what manner the priefls were to be 
confecrated, and the misfortune of Na- 
dab and Abihu, who offered incenfe to 
the Lord with ftrange fire. Upon this 
occafion, he prefcribes fome laws con- 
cerning the mourning of the priefts, and 
forbids their drinking wine, while they 
were employed in the fervice of the taber 
nacle. In the eleventh, twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth chapters, he lays 
down rules for diflinguifhing clean and 
unclean beafts, and concerning the le- 
profy, purifications, &c. appoints the 
ceremonies to be obferved upon the great 
day of expiation: regulates the degrees 
of kindred within which perfons’ were 
allowed or forbidden to marry: prohi- 
bits alliances with the Canaanites, and 
alfo idolatry, theft, perjury, calumny, 
&c. In the twenty third chapter, he 
takes notice of the principal annual fefti- 
vals, the paffover, pentecolt, &c. pre- 
f{cribes what was to be obferved in the 
fabbatical and jubilee-years, and con- 
cludes with regulations concerning vows 
and tythes. 


LEVITY, in phyfiology, the privation or 


want of weight in any body, when com- 
pared with another that is heavier than it, 
in which fenfe it ftands oppofed to gra- 
vity. See the articles GRaviTATION 
and GRavITY. 
The fchools maintain, that there is fuch 
a thing as pofitive and abfolute levity, 
and impute to this the rife or emergency 
of bodies lighter in fpecie than the bodies 
wherein they rife; but from the laws of 
gravitation, which we have delivered un- 
der that article, we learn that there is no 
fuch thing as abfolute levity in nature: 
befides, Mr, Boyle has oddest 
oc- 
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doktrine of pofitive and abfolute levity by 
repeated experiments, as may he feen at 
Jarge in the fecond volume of Shaw's 
Boyle, page 362—365. 

LEVERPOOL. See LiverRPoo.. 

LEUROUX, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Orleanois, thirty-five miles fouth- 
weft of Bourges. . 

LEUTKIRK, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Swabia, thirty-five miles fouth 
of Ulm. 

LEUTMERTIS, a city of Bohemia, 25 
miles north of Prague, 

LEVY, in law, fignfes to gather or col- 
le&, as to levy money; and to levy a 
fine of lands, is the paffing a fine. 

LEWARDEN, a city of the United Pro- 
vinces, the capital of weft Friefland: eaft 
long. 5° 35’, north lat. 53° 207. 

LEWES, a borough-town of Suffex, forty 
miles fouth of London, which fends two 
members to parliament. 

LEWIS, the moft sortherly of any of the 
weltern iflands of Scotland, lying in 8° 
odd minutes weft long. and between 58° 
and 59° odd minutes north lat. 

Lewis. Seethe article ForT-LEwIs. 

LEwis-PorT. See Port Louis. 

LEWISBOURG, the capital ef Cape Bre- 
ton, ‘in North America: weft long. 61° 
30’, north lat. 46° so’, 

LEXICON, the tame as di€tionary, but 
chiefly ufed in {peaking of greek didti- 
onaries. See DICTIONARY. 

LEYDEN, a city of Holland, in which 
there is a famous univerfity, fituated 
twenty miles fouth cf Amfterdam. 

LEYNA, a river of Germany, which rifes 
in the confines of H-ffe, and difcharges 
itfelf into the river Aller, at Batmar, 

LEYS, in country-affairs, denote pafture- 
grounds, or arable lands turned into paf- 
ture. See the article PASTURE. 

LEYTE, one of the Philippine iflands, fe- 
parated from the ifland Philippina by a 
narrow channel: exft long. 123°, north 
latarx?. 

LEZINA, a town of the kingdom of Na- 
ples, fituated on a bay of the gulph of 
Venice, feventy-five miles north-ealt of 
Naples. 

LHON, a river which rifes in the landgra- 
vate of Heffe-Caffel, and falls into the 
Rhine almoft oppofite to Coblentz. 

LIBANUS, a range of mountains in afia- 
tic Turky, between Syria and Paleftine, 
which extend from Sidon on the Levant, 
eaftward beyond Damafcus. 

LIBATION, a religious ceremony among 
the antient pagans, which confifted in an 
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effufion of liquots poured on the head of 
the vitims prepared for facrifice, 
Libations were alfo in ufeamong the He- 
brews, who poured a hin of wine on the 
viétim after it was killed, and the feve- 
ral pieces of the facrifice were laid on 
the altar, ready to be confumed in the 
flames, 
The mingrelian chriftians ufe a fort of li- 
bation at their meals, Before they fit 
down to table, they take up the firft glafs 
of wine that is poured out, and after 
calling vpon the name of the Lord, and 
paying their refpeéts to the company, 
fprinkle part of it upon the floor. We 
meet with the fame cuftom among the an- 
tient Romans, 

LIBAW, a port-town of Poland, in the — 
dutchy of Courland, fituated on a bay of 
the Baltic: eaft longitude 219, north la- 
titude 56° 40’. f 

LIBEL, injurious reproaches or accufa- — 
tions againft a perfon, written and pub- 
lithed in order to expofe him to public — 
contempt, hatred or ridicule, The law- 
yers fay, a libel’ may alfo be without 
writing, as where a perfon is painted: 
with affes-ears, a fool’s coat, &c. or | 
where a gallows, or any other ignomini- 
ous fign, is fixed at his door, 
Libels are criminal, becaufe where they 
are made againit a private man, they 
may be the means of exciting him or his- 
friends to feek revenge, and confequently 
to break the peace: on this account it is 
no juftification of a libel that its contents 
are true, or that the perfon libelled has 
a bad chara&ter; for a libel is the more 
provoking, in proportion as it has the 
greater appearance of truth: it is there- 
fore held, that in a profecution on an 
indi&ment or information, it is not ma- 
terial whether the matter of a Jibel be 
true or falfe; but in an aétion upon the 
cafe, a defendant may juftify that the 
matter is true, The fending a fcandalous 
letter to the party himfelf, without thew- 
ing or publifhing it to others, is no libel; 
though if it be fent to a third perfon, or 
otherwile difperfed, it is a publication of 
the libel, In the making of Jibels, if one 
diGates, another writes, and a third ap- - 
proves of what is written, they are all 
deemed makers or compofers of the libel. 
The compofer, procurer, and publifher 
of a libel are liable to a fine, imprifon- 
ment, the pillory, or the like corporal 
punifhment, at the difcretion of the court 
where the trial is held, and according to” 
the heinoufnefs of the offence. 


LIBEL, 


IL, I B / 
indiétment. See INDICTMENT, 

of infeéts, a genus of four-winged flies, 

called in englifh dragon-flies, or adder- 

flies; the characters of which are, that 
they are furnifhed with jaws, the antennz 

are thort, and the tail terminated by a 

| kind of forceps. 

| LIBER, among botanilts, denotes the rind 

or inner bark of trees. See the article 

BaRk. 

-LIBERALIA, in roman antiquity, the 

| fame with the dionyfia of the Greeks. 

See the article Dionysia, 

LIBERATE, in law, a writ that lies for 

| the payment ef a penfion, or annuaifum, 

granted under the great feal; being di- 

rected to the treafurer and chamberlans 

of the exchequer. 

It is alfo the name of two other writs, one 

direéted to the fheriff of a county, com- 

manding him to deliver poffeflion of lands 
or goods extended upon the forfeiture of 

a recognizance; the other directed toa 

gaoler for delivery of a prifoner, that has 

| put in bail for his appearance. 

LIBERIA, in roman antiquity, a feftival 

obferved on the fixteenth of the calends of 
April, at which time the youth laid afide 
their juvenile habit for the toga virilis, or 
habit peculiar to grown men. See the 

_ article TOGA. 

LIBERTATE propanDa, an antient 
writ for perfons claimed as villains, to 
prove themfelves free, See VILLAIN, 

LIBERTATIBUS aLLocaNDIs, a writ 
which lies for a citizen or burgefs, to 
have his privilege allowed. 

LIBERTUS, in roman antiquity, a perfon 

who from being 
freedom. See MANUMISSION. 
The difference berween the liberti and 
libertini was this: the liberti were fuch 
as had been atually made free theméelves, 
and the libertini were the children of fuch 
perfons, 

LIBERTY, Uibertas, in general, denotes 

a {tate of freedom, in contradiftinction to 

flavery, See the article FREEDOM. 

According to Cicero, liberty is the power 

of living as a man pleafes, or without 

being controlled by another. 

In a legal fenfe, liberty fignifies fome 

privilege that is held by charter or pre- 

{cription, 

IBERTY of the tongue, in the manege, a 

void fpace left in the middle of a bit to 

give place toa horfe’s tongue. See the 
avticle Bir. 
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LiBeE, in the law of Scotland, fignifiesan LIBOURN, a town of France, ten miles 


flave bad obtained his- 


. ey 


north-eaft of Bourdeaux. 


LIBELLA, or Lize.zuta, in the hiftory LIBRA, the Bavance, in aftronomy, one 


of the twelve figns of the zodiac, the fixth 
in order ; fo called becaufe when the fun 
enters it, the days and nights are equal, 
as if weighed in a balance. 

Authors enumerate from ten to forty- 
nine ftars in this ign. 

Lisra, in roman antiquity, a pound 
weight; alfo a coin, equal in value to 
twenty denarii. 

LIBRARY, an edifice or apartment deftin- 
ed for holding a confiderable number of 
books placed regularly on fhelves ; or, the 
books themfelves lodged in it. 

The firft who erested a library at Athens 
was the tyrant Pififtratus, which was 
tranfported by Xerxes into Perfia, and af- 
terwards brought back by Seleucus Ni- 
canor to Athens. Plutarch fays, that 
under Eumenes there was a library at_ 
Pergamus that contained 200,000 books, 
That of Ptolemy Philadelphus, accord- 
ing to A. Gellius, contained 700,000, 
which were all burnt by Cefar’s foldiers. 
Conftantine and his facceffors erected a 
magnificent one at Conftantinople, which 
in the eighth century contained 300,000 
volumes, and among the reft, one in 
which the Iliad and Odpffee were written 
in letters of gold, on the guts of a fer- 
pent; but this library was burnt by or- 
der of Leo I/aurus. The moft celebrat- 
ed libraries of antient Rome, were the 
Ulpian and the Palatine, and in modern 
Rome, that of the Vatican; the founda- 
tion of the Vatican library was laid by 
pope Nicholas, in the year 14503 it was 
afterwards deftroyed in the facking of 
Rome, by thgconftable of Bourbon, and 
reftored by pope Sixtus V, and has been 
confiderably enriched with the ruins of 
that of Heidelberg, plundered by count 
Tilly in 1682. One of the moft complete 
libraries in Europe, is that ereéted by ~ 
Cofmo de Medicis; though it is now 
exceeded by that of the french king, 
which was begun by Francis I, aug- 
mented by cardinal Richelieu, aod com- 
pleted by M, Colbert, The emperor's 
library at Vienna, according to Lambe- 
cius, confifts of 80,000 volumes, and 
15,940 curious medals. The Bodleian 
library at Oxford, exceeds that of any 
univerfity in Europe, and even thofe of ~ 
any of the fovereigns of Europe, except 
the emperor’s and the french king’s, 
which are each of them older by a hun- 
dred years. It was firft opened in s 602, 
and 


“a 


Tele 

and has fince been increafed by a great 
number of benefaétors: indeed the Me- 
dicean library, that of Beffarion at Ve- 
nice, and thofe jult mentioned, exceed it 
in greek manuicripts, but it outdoes them 
all‘in oriental manufcripts ; and as to 
printed books, the Ambrofian at Milan, 
and that of Wolfembuttle; are two of the 
molt famous, and yet both are inferior 
to the Bodleian. The Cotton-library 
confits wholly of manufcripts, particu - 
Jarly of fuch as relate to the hiftory and 
antiguities of England; which, as they 
are now bound, make about 1000 
volumes. 
In Edinburgh there is a good library 
belonging to the univerfity, well furnifh- 
ed with books; which are kept in good 
order, and cloiftered up with wire-doors, 
that none but the keeper can open; a 
method much more commodious than the 
multitude of chains ufed in other libra- 
vies. There is alfo a noble library of 
hooks and manufcripts, belonging to the 
centlemen of the Jaw, 

LIBRATION, inafronomy, an apparent 
irregularity of the moon’s motion, where- 
by fhe feems to Iibrate about her axis, 
fometimes from the eaft to the weft, and 
now and then from the weft to the eaft 5 


. fo that the parts in the wefiern limb or 


margin of the moon fometimes recede 
from the center of the difk, and fome- 
times move towards it, by which means 
they become alternately vifible and in- 
vilible to the inhabitants of the earth. 
See the article Moon. 

LreraTion of the earth, is fometimes uled 
to denote the parallelifm of the earth’s 
axis, in every part of its orbit round the 
fon. See EARTH and PARALLELISM. 

LIBYA, in antient geography, a large 
extent of Africa, lying fouth-weft of 
Egypt. 

LICENCE, in Jaw, an authority given to 
a perfon to do fome lawful aét. 

A licence is a perfonal power, and there- 
fore cannot be transferred to another, If 
the perfon licenfed abufe the power given 
him, in that cafe he becomes a trefpaffer. 

LicENCE TO ARISE, in law, is a fpace of 
time given by the court to a tenant who 
is effoined de malo leéti, in areal aGticn, 
to get out of his bed, 

LICENTIATE, one who has obtained the 
depree of a licence. 

The greateft number of the officers of 
juftice in Spain, are diftinguifhed by no 
other title but that of licentiate. In or- 
der to pals licentiate in’ common law, 
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civil Jaw, and phyfic, they muft have 
ftudied feven years; and in divinity, ten. 
Among us, a licentiate. ufually means a 
phyfician who has a licence to praétife, 
granted by the college of phyficians, or 
the bifhop of the diocefe. See the article 
COLLEGE of phyficians. 

LICHEN, LIVER WORT, in botany, a gee 

nus of the cryptogamia clafs of plants, 
which have the moft perfe& fructifica- 
tion of all the moffes: the flowers are 
monopetalous, ftanding ona pedicle, and 
divided into fegments at thie limb, fome- 
what like ftars, buttons, mufhrooms, Gc. | 
See plate CLVIII. fig, x. 
The grey ground liver-wort, found plen- 
tifully with us in woods and heaths, is 
famous for its virtues againft the bite of 
a mad dog: itis the bafis of the pulvis 
antilyffus of the fhops. 

LICTORS, JUiGores, in roman antiquity, 
the ferjeants or beadles who carried the 
fafces before the fupreme magiftrates: it 
was alfo a part of their office to be the 
public executioners in beheading, fcourg= 
ing, &c. : 
As to their number, a diéator had 
twenty-four, aconful twelve, the mafter 
of the horfe fix, a pretor fix, and each 
veftal virgin had one, whenever they ap- 
peared abroad, 

LIDD, a market-town of Kent, fituate 
near the englifh channel, five miles fout 
weft of Romney. 

LIDDESDALE, a county of Scotland 
bounded by Tiviotdale, on the north 
Cumberland,: on the fouth-eaft; an 
Annandale, on the fouth-weft. 

LIEGE, in law, a term fometimes ufe 
for liege-lord, or one who owns no fu 
perior; and fometimes for liege-ma 
or one who owes allegiance to the lieg 
lord. In our ftatutes, the king’s fubje 
are fometimes called lieges, or lieg 
people. 

LieGE, in geography, the capital of t 
bifhopric of the fame name in German 
fituated on the river Maes, twelve mil 
fouth of Maeftricht; eaft long. 5° 3 
north Jat. 50° go’. 

LIEGEANCE, in law. 
ALLEGIANCE. 

LIEN, the fpleen, in anatomy. See t 
article SPLEEN. . 

LIENTERY, is a flux of the belly, 
which, whatever is taken in is difcharg 
by ftool as it is fwallowed, or very li 
tle altered either in colour or fubftan 
A pain of the ftomach, fays Etmull 
is an infeparable attendant of a liente 


See the artic 


LIfz 
‘and it’always torments the patient moft 
yafter eating till he kath gone to ftool. 
‘The urine is ina fmall quantity, and 
high coloured. A {corbutic lientery is 
a very dangerous diltemper, hard to be 
‘cured, and very fubject to relapfes: it dif- 
pofes the patient to.a cachexy, or ill 
shabit, and.a tabes. 
In the cure of this diftemper, the fto- 
mach is, above all things, tobe ftrength- 
ened; rhubarb ought.to be taken; pre- 
parations of coral and quinces are very 
much commended ; and, in general, all 
thofe things ufed againit vomiting are 
convenient here. ‘The moft fimple fto- 
machics, and moft eafily prepared, often 
do more good than the compounds: for 
example, preferved nutmegs, or ginger, 
the white of eggs boiled in vinegar, or 
wormwood-wine prepared with mattic, 
IERE, a town of the Auftrian Nether- 
dands, in the province of Brabant, 
twelve miles fouth ealt of Antwerp. 
LIERS, a village of the bifhopric of Liege, 
in the circle of Weltphalia, in Germany, 
fituated four miles north of Liege. 


} LIEUTENANT, an officer who fupplies 


the place, and difcharges the office of a 
fuperior in his abfence, Of thefe, fome 
are civil, as the lords-hieutenants of king- 
doms, andthe lords-lieutenants of coun- 
ties; and others are military, as the 
lieutenant general, lieutenant-general of 
the artillery, lieutenant-colonel, lieute- 
nant of the artillery of the tower, lieute- 
nants of horfe, foot, fhips of war, &c. 
Lord LIEUTENANT of Jreland, is properly 
a viceroy, and has all the ftate and gran- 
deur of aking of England, except being 
ferved upon the knee. He has the power 
of making war and peace, of beftowing 
all the offices under the government, of 
dubbing knights, and of pardoning all 
crimes except high treafon ; he alfo calls 
and prorogues the parliament, but no 
bill can pafs without the royal affent. 
He is affifted in his government by a 
privy-cauncil ; and, on his leaving the 
kingdom, he appoints the lords of the 
regency, who govern in his abfence, 
Lords LiguTENANTS Of counties, are offi- 
‘cers, who, upon any invafion or rebel- 
* lion, have power to raife the militia, 
and to gve commiffions to colonels and 
other officers, to arm and form them in- 
to regiments, troops and companies. 
Under the Jords-lieutenants, are deputy- 
lieutenants, who have the fame power ; 
thefe are chofen by the lords-lieutenants, 
out of the principal gentlemen of each 
Vou. JIL 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL, 


of a given age, viz. 


” 7 ai 2. 
‘ae ee 
county, and prefented to the king for hig 

approbation. 

is an officer 
next in rank to the general; in battle, 
he. commands one of the -wings; in a 
march, a detachment, or a flying camp ; 
alfo a quarter, ata fiege, or one of the 
attacks, when it is his day of duty. 


LIFE, vita, is peculiarly ufed to denote 


the animated ftate of living creatures, or 
the time that the union of their foul and 
body lafts. See the articles Animax, 
CIRCULATION, FuNCTION, &e. 
Lord Bacon makes the prolongation of 
life one of the three branches into 
which he divides medicine. See the ar- 
ticles MeDICINE and Loncaviry, 
Doétor Halley, Mr. De Moivre, and 
others, have taken laudable pains in 
eftimating the probabilities of life from 
the bills of mortality ; whence the value 
of annuities for life have been deter- 
mined. See the articles MortTaLity 
and ANNUITY. 

Mr, De Moivre obferving that the pro- 
babilities of life decreafed nearly in arith- 
metic progreffion, when confidered from 
aterm given, found the following eafy 
rule for the value of any annuity on a life 


1- ’p 
3; where P 


reprefents the value of an annuity certain 
of x1, for as many years as are intercepted 
between the age given, and the extremit 
of old age, fuppofed at 86, and that inter- 
val of life is expreffed by 2; and r ftands 
for the amount of the principal and in- 
tereft of x1. in one year, 
The rule therefore, in words at length, 
will be: Take the value of an annuity 
certain for fo many years as are denoted 
by the complement of life; multiply this 
value by the rate of intereft, and divide 
the produ&t by the complement of life ; 
then let the quotient be fubtragted from 1, 
and let the remainder be divided by the 
intereft of 1}, then this laft quotient will 
ex prefs the value of an annuity for an age 
given, 
Thus, fuppofe it were required to find 
the prefent value of an annuity of «1, 
for an age at so, intereft being at 5 per 
cent, ‘The complement of life being 36 ; 
let the value of an annuity certain, ac- 
cording to the given rate of intereft, be 
taken from the tables of fuch annuities, 
and this value will be found to be 1675468. 
Let this value be multiplied by the rate 
11 N » wh 
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se 
of intere& 3.05; the produ& will be 
17.3741 Let this product be divided 
by the complement of life, that is, in 


this cafe, by 36, the quotient will be 


0.048263 fubtract this quotient from 
unity, the remainder will be 0.5174. 
Laftly, divide this quotient by the inte- 
reft of xl. that is, in the prefent cafe, 
0.05, and the new quotient will be 10,35, 
which will exprefs the value of an annuity 
of 11. tocontinue during a life of 50, 
or, in other words, how many years 
purchafe a life of 50 is worth. 

On thefe principles, he has conftru&ed 
tables of the value of annuities for lives, 
at different rates of intereft; one of 
which we fhall here infert, which fhews 


the value of an anpuity for life, of 11. 


when intereft is at 3, 3%, 4, or 5 per 
cent. And here it is proper to obferve, 
that the column, marked Age, fhews the 
different ages for which the value of an 
annuity is wanted; and the correfpond- 


_ ing columns, marked 3 per cent. 34 per 


cent. &c. exprefs the value of the faid 
ages in years purchafe, and decimals of 
a year. Thus, an annuity for life, for 
the age of 40, is worth 14.84 years pur- 
chafe, when intereft is at 3 per cent, and 
only 13 98 years purcha/e, when intereft 
is at 32 per cent. And fo in other cales, 


Value of an annuity for life, of 11. in- 
terelt being 


3 per (ai per| 4 per{ 5 per 
cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. 
19.87}18.27/16.88] 14.60 
¥9-74.)18.16/16.79] 14-53 
¥9.60/18.05]16.64] 14.47 
19-47/17.94/16.60]14.41 
19.33/17.82|t6.50[14.34 
19-19] 17.71/16.4'|14.27 
19.05] 17.59]16.33}14.20 
I18.90|17.46116.23]14.52 
8)18.76117.3939116.10] 14.05 
98.61/17-29/15.99/13-97 
18.46/17,09|15.89113.89 
18.30/16.96/15.78]13.815 
2}18.95/16.83)15.671 13.72 
17+99116.69|15.55113.64 
17+83/16.56)35.43113-55 
25117.66) 16.42/15.335/13.46 
26) 17-50 16.28|15.109 13,94 
17+33/16-13/15.04]13.23 
17-16/15.98)14.94/13.18 
16.98115.83]}14.81113.09 
6,80 ¥5.68/14.68 12899 
16.62/15+53/14: 54]12.88 
16.44) 15-37114.41(12.78 


* 
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Gee 
Age. 3 ber \3h per| 4 pert 5 per 


cent. | cent. | cent. cent, 


 -$3\16.26)15.27/14.27]12.67 
34116.06|15.05]14.12] 142.56 
35} ' 5.86) t4.89] 53.98) 12.45 
36\15-67\24-71| 13 .82)12-33 
37115.46114-52|13-67/1%.21 
38\15.29|24-34/13-52112.09 
39115.05\14.16/13.36]11.9 
40|14.84/£3.98! 13.20} 11.8 
41/14.63]83.79)53.02]11.7 
42/14.41113-59| 12.85] 11.57 
43}14+19)13-40112.63)11.43 
44}13.96]13.20)12. 50}11.20 
45|23+73|/12-99) 12-32) 11-14 
46/13.4.9|12678)12.43}10.99 
47113-25/82-57|11.94)10.84 
48113.01]£2.36]17.74}10.68 
Ag|12.76/ 82.14/11 $4) 10-61 
50/12. 51 11.92 TE.3¢)10.3 
Siz. 26jrL.Ool ry 1310.17 
§2)'2.00]T1-45/10.921 9-99 
53/19.731£1,.20/40.70] 9.82 
4) 11.401£0.95) 60047) 9-63 
§5|11-18|10.69 r0.24) 9.44 
§6)10.90)(0.44/10.01} 9.24 
57|10-61f10,18) 9.77} 9.04 
58|19.37] 9-91| 96524 8.83] 


§9|10.03| 9-64] 9.27] 8.61 
60] 9.73] 9:36) 9.01] 8.39 
61] 9-42] 9.08] 8.75] 8.16 
2] 9.11] 8.79] 8.48] 7.93 
63] 8:79| 8.49] 8.20] 7-68 
64) 8 46) 8.19) 7.921 7.43 
65} 8.13| 7.88] 7-63] 7-18 
66] 7-79] 7+56| 7-33] 6.91 
7] 7:45) 7-24] 7-02] 6.64 
68] 7-40) 6.91] 6.75] 6.36) 
69} 6.75| 6-57} 6.39] 6 07 
70| 6.38! 6.22] 6.06] 5.77 
71| 6.01] 5-87] 5-721 5.47 
92} §-63| 5651] 5-38] 5-45 
73| 5-25] 514] 5-02] 4.82 


There are a great many ufeful queftions, — 
the determination of which depends on 
the value of annuities for lives, joint 
lives, fucceffive lives, @e. for which we ~ 
refer to Mr. De Moivre’s do&trine of 
chances and annuities for lives, and fhall 
here only give the folution of a few, as 
being of moft frequent ufe. ; iy 
x, The values of two fingle lives being © 

‘ given, 


LIF 
given, to find the value of an annuity 
granted for the time of their joint conti- 
fuance; or, the value of two fingle 
lives being given, to find the value of 
the joint lives, 

Multiply together the values of the two 
lives, and referve the produét. Let that 
produét be again multiplied by the inrereft 
of 11. and let that new produét be fub- 
tracted from the fum of the values of 
the lives, and referve the remainder. 
Divide the firlt quantity referved by the 
fecond, and the quotient will exprefs the 
value of the two joint lives. 

Thus, fuppofing one life of 4o years of 
age, the other of 50, and intereft at 5 
per cent. the value of the firft life will be 
found in the tables to be 11.83; the va- 
lue of the fecond 10.353 and the pro- 
duct will be 122.4405, which produ& 
mutt be referved. Multiply this again by 
the intereft of 11; that is, by 0.05, and 
this new produét will be 6.122025 ; which 
being fubtraéted from the fum of the va- 
lues of the lives, or 22.18, the remainder 
will be 16.057975, and this is the fecond 
quantity referved. Now dividing the firtt 
quantity referved by the fecond, the quo- 
tient will be 7.62 nearly ; and this ex- 
preffes the value of the two joint lives, 

2. The values of two {ingle lives being 
given, to find the value of an annuity 
upon the longeft of them; that is, of an 
annuity to continue fo long as either of 
them is in being. 

From the fum of the values of the joint 
lives, fubtract the value of the joint lives, 
and the remainder will be the value of 
the longeft. 

Suppofe, for infance, two lives, one 
worth 13 years purchafe, the other 14, 
and intereft at 4 per cent. The fum of 
the values of the lives is 27; the value 
of the two joint lives, by the rule before 
Siven, is 9.233; and fubtracting 9.23 
from 27, the remainder 17.77 is the 
value of the longeft of the two lives. 

3. The values of three fingle lives being 
given, to find the value cf an annuity 
upon the longeft of them : 

Take the fum of the three fingle lives, 
from which fum fubtra& the fum of a'l 
the joint lives combined two and two; 
then.to the remainder add the value of 
the three joint lives, and the refult will 
be the value of the longeft of the three 
lives. 

Thus, fuppofing the fingle lives to be 
33, 14, and 15 years purchafe, the fum 
of the values will be 433; the value of 
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die & has 
the firft and fecond joint lives is 9.24 3 
of the firlt and third, 9.65; of the fecond 
and third, 10.18 5 the fum of all which 
is 29.073 which being fubtraéted from 
the fum of the lives, that is, from 42, 
the remainder will be 12.93 ; to which 
adding the value of the three joint lives 
7.41, the fum 20.34 will be the value 
of the longeft of the three joint lives. 
4. To find the prefent value of a re- 
mainder in fee, after a life of a given 
age. That is, fuppofing A to be in 
poffefion of an annuity for his life ; and 
that B, after the deceafe of A, is to have 
the annuity for him and his heirs for 
ever, to find the prefent value of the re- 
mainder; or, as fome call it, the re- 
verfion. 
From the value of the fee fimple, or 
perpetuity, fubtract the value of the life 
in poffeffion ; what remains will be the 
prefent value of the reverfion, 
Thus, fuppofing that A is 60 years of 
age; an annuity upon his life, intereft 
at 5 per cent. would be worth 8.39 5 
which being fubtracted from the value of 
the fee, or perpetuity 20, the remainder 
will be 11.61; which is the prefent value 
of the expectation of 5, 
By this rule, the value of an eftate, fub- 
ject to a jointure, may be determined. 
In Jike manner, fuppofing that C were 
to have an annuity for him and his heirs 
for ever, after the lives of Aand B; 
then from the perpetuity, or fee fimple, 
fubtracting the value of the longelt of 
the two lives A and B, the remainder 
will expre{s the value of C’s expectation. 
Thus, fuppofing the age of A to be 4o, 
and that of B to be 50, the value of an 
annuity upon the longeft of thefe two lives 
would be found, by the foregoing rules, 
to be 14.56; and this being fubtracted 
from the perpetuity 20, the remainder is 
5.443; which is the préefent value of C's 
expectation, 
5. To find the value of an annuity for 
life, after another annuity for life. 
Suppofe, ‘for inftance, that A is in pof- 
feflion of an annuity for his life, and 
that B, after the death of A, is to 
have the annuity for his life only, and 
that his heir, or reprefentative, is to 
have nothing in cafe A furvives B; what 
is the value of the life of B after the life 
of A. 
From the prefént value of the life of B, 
fubtract the prefent value of the joint lives 
of B and A, and the remainder will be 
the value of B’s expectation. 
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in the county of Wicklow, and dif- 
charges itfelf into Dublin-bay. 

LIGAMENT, in anatomy, a ftrong com- 
pact fubflance, ferving to join two bones 
together, 
A ligament is more flexible than a car. 
tilage, not eafily ruptured or torn, and 
does not yield, or at leaft very little, 
when pulled, 
Some ligaments are defigned to ftrengthen 
the joints, and to fecure the bones in 
their feveral motions from parting from 
each other, as happens in luxations; 
other ligaments ferve to conneét carti- 
lages with bones ; and fome there are 
which ftrengthen other parts, befides the 
bones and cartilages; of this laft kind 
are the annular ligaments, fo called, not 
fo much from their figure as from their 
ufe, ferving, like aring, to bridle the 
tendons of many mofcies. Some liga- 
ments again are fixed to one or more 
bones, with different degrees of tenfion, 
and ferve on each fide for the infertion of 
mufcles. ‘To thefe may be added, the 
ligaments commonly termed aponeu- 
rofes; fuch as thofe of the temples, {ca- 
pula, os humeri, ulna, palm of the 
hand, thigh, leg, and fole of the foot. 
Other differences of ligaments may be 
deduced from their confiftence, folid'ty, 
fituation and figure; fome are almott 
cartilaginous, and others have a particu- 
Jar elaiticity, by which they are capable 
of being drawn out’ by a fufficient force, 
and of contracting again when left to 
themfelves. 

LIGATURE, in furgery, is a chord, 

’ band or firing ; or the binding any part 
of the body with a chord, band, fillet, 
&c, whether of leather, linnen, &c. 


Ligatures are ufed to extend and replace’ 


bones that are broken or diflocated ; to 
tie the patients down in lithotomy and 
amputations; to tie upon the veins in 
phlebotomy, or the arteries in. amputa- 
tions, or in large wounds; to fecure the 
folints that are applied to fractures; to 
tie up the proceffes of the peritoneum, 
with the fpermatic veffels in caltration ; 
and, laftly, in taking off warts or other 
excrefeences by ligature. For the man- 
ner of ufing them, fee LirnoTomy, 
PHLEROTOMY, FRACTURE, &c, 
LIGHT, /ux, in phyfology, certain fubtile 
particles of matter, capable of exciting 
in us the fenfation of colours. 
Light undoubtedly confifts of inconceives 
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ably fmall particles of matter, of differ 
ent magnitudes ; which are emitted or 
reflected from every point in the furface 
of a luminous body in right lines, and 
in all directions, with an unparalled ve- 
locity; and whofe power or intenfity de- 
creafes as the fquares of the diftance in- 
creafe. ’ 
‘Phat light is a material’ fiibftance, ap- 
pears from its being propagated’ in time, 
and from its aGing upon and producing | 
great alterations in other bodies; but 
that its particles are inconceivably {mall _ 
appears from hence, that the greate(t | 
quantity of flame is found to have fcarce 
any fenfible gravity or weight: alfo be- 
caufe thefe particles pervade the pores’ of 
all tranfparent bodies, however hard-or — 
heavy, Yet fmallas they are, we find — 
the rays of light confilt of different forts 
of thefe particles; and that this differ~ 
ence arifes from their different magni- 
tudes, feems evident from the d'fferent ° 
direStions the feveral forts of rays move — 
in, after they have paffed through a body. 
of glafs, water, Gc. of fome fpecial 
figure, efpecially that of a prifm. Sce™ 
the article COLOUR. 
The divine wildom and providence ap- 
‘ ‘ 
pe*", perhaps, in nothing fo remarkably 
as. the extreme fubtilty of the particles — 
of light: without this quatification it 
could not have pervaded the. pores of | 
bodies, and fo we could have had none © 
of thofe which we call diaphanous or 
tranfparent fubftances, and every thing 
but the furface of a body would have been 
concealed from the fight of mankind. 
Again, the velocity of a body is always 
as the quantity of matter inverfely; and, 
therefore, the fmaller the body, the 
greater velocity it is fufceptible of from 
the fame force ; whence it comes to pals 
that light is thus qualified to be tranf- 
mitted through immenfe diltances in a 
fmall and infenfible part ef time; which 
thing was quite neceffary, according to 
the prefent trame and ftate cf nature. 
But, laftly, it was ab/olutely neceflary 
that the particles of light fhould be fo ex- 
ceeding (mall, that, when compounded 
with its velocity, it fhou!d produce no 
fenfible foree, as it mult otherwile have | 
done, and which, therefore, could not- 
have been borne by the tender and deli- 
cate texture of the feveral parts of ve- 
getable and animal bodies. To give an 
example; the velocity of a particle of 
light is found to be at the rate of 
8976<0000 
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$97600000 feet per fecond ; fuppofe its 


- matter to be but one millionth part of a 
grain, then its force to ftrike an object 
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fecond for one grain; or it would ftrike 
with the fame force that one grain weight 
- would do falling from half the height, 
viz, through 448,8 feet; which we 
fhould find to be very great, was the 
experiment to be made on the fenfible 
coats of the eye. 

Since the weight of bodies is propor- 
tional to the quantity of matter, it fol- 
lows, that, where the latter is diminifhed 
indefinitely, the former will be fo too; 
therefore, the weight of light muft be 
infenfible to ever fo great a quantity of it, 
Dr. Boerhaave caufed a globe of iron, 
twelve inches in diameter, to be heated 
red-hot, and fufpended at the end of a 
very exact ballance, and counterpoifed by 
weights at the other end very nicely, 
and thus let it hang till all the particles of 
heat or light were efcaped, when he 
found the equilibre of the ballance no 
ways altered; which plainly proves the 
above thefis. See the article Fire, 
That the particles of light have not only 
magnitude, but that in different degrees 
alfo, is another, and perhaps the moft 
fubtile, difcovery of the Newtonian phi- 
lofophy. The comparative terms of 
greater and leffer are now as applicable to 
the particles of light, as to any other 
bodies, This is abfolutely proved by 
the different refrangibility they are found 
to have in pafling through a prifmatic 
figure of glafs or water; for the power 
of the prifm detains the iffuing particle, 
and draws it a little towards the furface; 
and, fince this power is the fame, it would 
have the fame effect on all the particles 
of light, if they were all of an equal 
magnitude, becaufe they have all an 
equal velocity. But fince this effe& is 
different among the particles, fome being 
detained and drawn afide to a greater 
diftance than others, it follows, they 
mult be lefs in magnitude, to become 
more fubject to the influence of the at- 
trating furface ; in like manner as the 
eleétric effuvia will act upon and agitate 
very fmall and light bodies, much fooner 
and more eafily than they can move thofe 
which are larger. But of this more 
when we come to fpeak of the manner 
* #n which this power acts in refraSting 
the rays of light, See REFRACTION, 
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If light were not reflected from every 


point in the furface of a body in all di- 
rections every way, there might be af- 
figned a point of {pace where a ray of 
light, from fuch a point in the furface, 
does not come ; and there the faid point. 
of the furface could not be vifible: but 
becaufe the eye can find no point of {pace 
in all the vifible hemifphere refpecting that 
point, but where it is vifible; therefore 
a ray of light is reflected from that point 
to every part of fpace, from whence a 
right line to that point can be drawn. 

That the rays of light proceed in a right 
lined dire€tion, is evident from hence, 
that whatever the figure of the body be, 


if it be held perpendicular to the rays~ 


of light, it will always caft a fhadow of © 
the fame figure againft a parallel plane. 
Thus a circle will produce a circular 
fhadow, a triangle a triangular one, and 
fo on. Which plainly fhews that the 
rays of light pafs by the extremities of 
thefe bodies in right-Jined directions, ex- 
cepting thefe only which pafs contiguous 


to the edges of the body; for they will - 


be a little inflected, which will caufe the 
extremity of the fhadow to be not fo di- 
{tinct and well defined as it otherwife 
would be; of which we fhall take far- 
ther notice hereafter. 


As all the other affections of light, fo 


that of its velocity was utterly unknown to 
all the antient, and moft of the modern 
philofophers, who, before the time of 
Mr. Romer, were of opinion that the 
motion of light was inftantaneous, or 


that it was propagated through immenfe _ 
But Mr. Romer, 


fpaces in an initant, 
and other philofophers, about this time, 
making frequent obfervations on the 
eclipfes of Jupiter’s moons, found that 
the time of thefe eclipfes did not corre- 
fpond to the calculations founded upon 
the aftronomical tables; where the times 
are all calculated for the diftancé of the 
center of the fun, and confequently 
where the eye of the fpectator mult be 
fuppofed tobe in viewing the faid eclipfes, 


? 


occultations, @c. of jupiter’s moons. © 


To illuftrate this matter, let S (plate 
CLVIII. fig. 2. n° x.) be the center of 
the fun, AB the orbit of mercury, CD 
the orbit of venus, E F that of the earth, 
and GH a part of the orbit of jupiter, 
Let I be the body of jupiter, and KL 
its fhadow ; O MN the orbit of one of 
jupiter’s moons, M juft entering the fha= 
dow of jupiter, 

would 


Now .a fpectator at S 


A a 


fhadow, juft at the time which is caleu- 
Jaied from the tables: but a fpectator on 
the earth, at T, always obferves it to 
happen fooner ; and, when the earth is 
in the oppofite part of its orbit R, he 
will always obferve it to happen later, 
by the fpace of about feven minutes, in 
both cafes. This obfervation gave the 
firft proof that light was progreflive, and 
took up about fourteen minutes to pafs 


“over the diameter of the earth’s orbit 


from T to R, or feven minutes to pafs 
from the fun § to the earth T. 


' But this, though a fulficient difcovery or 
' proof of the progreffive motion of light, 


was yet but an experiment in the grofs, 
and not accurate to determine or define 


* the true rate of velocity which properly 


belonged to light: the folution of this 


noble problem was referved for Dr. Brad. ° 


ley, who by reiterated and certain éx- 
periments, obferved, that the bright ftar 
in the head of draco appeared 39” more 
northerly in September than in March, 
juft the contrary way to what it dught to 
appear by the annual parallax of the ftars, 
which muft arife from the velocity of light 


bearing fome proportion to that of the 


annual motion of the earth, and is call- 
ed aberation of light. See STar. 
To illuftrate this, and from thence to 


determine the velocity of light: let AB 


(ibid. n° 2.) reprefent a part of the earth’s 
annual orbit, and let C bea ftar obferved 
by a fpectator at the earth at A; when 
the earth arrives at B, the ftar will not 
be obferved st C, as before, but at D in 
the line B D parallel to AC ; for let AB 


~ bedivided into equal parts Aa, ab, be, 


ed, and dB; then through thefle points 
draw the lines ae, bf, cg, dh, paraliel 
to AC and DB. Now let the velocity 
of the earth be to that of the light as 
AB to CB. When the earth fets out 
from the point A, fuppofe the ray of 
light commences its motion from the ftar 
at C in the direction C B perpendicular 
to AB; then it is plain, when the earth 
is arrived at a, the particle of light will 
he got to 7, the point where ae cuts BC, 
and the ftar will be feen in the direction 
ai and appear at ¢. In like manner, 
when the earth is at 4, the particle of 
light will be come to &, and will appear at 
-f, and fo on; when the earth is at 
.¢, 4, B, the particle will be at/, m,. and 
B, and the ftar will appear.atg, 4, and D. 
If therefore the line CA repreients the 
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* would obferve the moon M to enter the 
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axis of atelefcope, making the angle BAC 
with the direction of the earth’s motion 
AB; when the fpectator comes to B, he 
will fee the ftar at'D, which he could 
not do, if the telefeope was directed in 
the perpendicular line BC; but the dif- 
ference of the pofitions of the lines DB 
and BC, orthe angle DBC, is fo very 
{mall as to amount to no more than 20” 
15’, which gives the proportion of the 
fides BC to CD or AB, as 10210 to'1; 
which fhews that the velocity of light is 
Toz10 times greater than the vélocity of 
the earth in her orbit, But the velocity 
of the earth is known, which is about 
500,000,000 miles in 365 days, or about 
56,000 miles per hour ; whence the ve- 
locity of light will be found to be fuch 
as carries it through the fpace of 170,000 
miles, or 897,600,600 feet in one fe- 
cond; and, therefore, it will pafs from 
the fun to us in 8/ and 13”, 
If a cannon will throw a ball one mile 
perpendicular height, or 5280 feet, the 
velocity with which it goes from the can-. 
non’s mouth is the uniform velocity of 
10,560 fect per 18%”, (which isthe time of 
the perpendicular afcent or defcent) and, 
therefore, the velocity of the cannon-ball 
is 578 feet per fecond. Wherice the’ ve- 
locity of light is, to that of the cannon- 
ball, as 897,600,c00 to 578, or as 
1,§5§0,000 to I, nearly. 
The doctor found that the parallax of the 
fixed ftars, inftead of amounting to 
many feconds, as fome have deduced 
from their obfervations, does not make 
one fecond; and from thence it follows 
that the abovementioned ftar, in draco, is 
about 400,600 times farther from us than 
the fun; and, confequently, that the light 
takes up above 493” X 4¢0,000 = 
197,200,000 feconds (which is more 
than fix years) in coming from that ftar 
to us. 
For the properties of reflefled and re- 
fraéted light, fee the articles REFLEC- 
TION and REFRACTION, 


LicuT, is alfo ufed to denote the difpofi- 


tion of objects, with regard to ‘the re- 
ceiving of light: thus, the, doors, win- 
dows, &c. of houles, are calledlights, 
For the’ lights and fhades of painungs, 
Ge. fee CLARO-OBSCURO. 


LiGuT, inthe manege, a term wfed in 


various fenfes: thus a light horfe, is a 
fwift ruoner ; but the fame term is alfo 
given to a horfe that is well’made, tho” 
he is neither {wift nor active; ai 
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here confider only the fhape and make of 
the horfe, without regard to his qualities. 
We call a coach-horfe light, when he 
ftirs nimbly and dreads the whip. In 
this fenfe, all light coach-horfes are good ; 
anda hard heavy coach-horfe, that takes 
the lathing eafily, is good for nothing. 
For light upon the band, and light- 
horfe, fee Hanp and Horse, 

P LIGHT-HOUSE, in maritime affairs, a 
building on the fea-fhore, a promontory, 
a rock, &c. wherein is kept a light, 
during the night, in order to direct veffels 
failing near the place. 
LIGHTENING, in phyfiology, the burfting 
| of fire from acloud. 

From repeated experiments, it appears, 
that lightening is only ele&trical fire'drawn 
off from the clouds ; and, in effe&t, this 
electricity has been colle&ted during 
thunder in iron-bars, or in tin-tubes, 
in many parts of Europe. See the ar- 
ticle ELECTRICITY. 

Thunder then, “or lightening, is in the 
hand of nature, what electricity is in 
ours; the wonders which we now ex- 
hibit at pleafure, are only little imita- 
tions of thofe great effeéts which frighten 
us. A-cloud prepared by the action of 
winds, by heat, by a mixture of exha- 
lations, @c. is the eleétrifed body; and 
watery. clouds, or terreftrial matter, the 
non-eleStrics which excite it. See the 
article THUNDER. 

The dreadful effe&is of lightening, as 
killing men and other animals, demolifh- 
ing houfes, {plitting trees, &c, are too 
well known to be infifted on here. It has 
alfo been known to render iron mag- 
netical, and to reverfe the polarity of 
needles ; and the fame effects may be 
produced by eleStricity.; and indeed, fays 
the abbe Nollet, the univerfality of the 
eleétric matter, the readinefs of its a€tion, 
its inflammability, its property of frik- 
ing bodies both externally and internally, 
even to their fmalleft parts, and of giv- 
ing fire to them; all thefe points of 
analogy make it probable that lightening 
and electricity are owing to the fame 
~ caufes, 

LIGHTER, innaval architefure, a large 
' kind of boat, ufed in the river of Thames 
for carrying heavy goods, as coals, tim. 
ber, &e. 

LIGHTNESS, or Levify OF BODIES, 
See the article Liviry. 
LIGNICENSIS terra, in the materia me- 
&: dica, the name of.a fine yellow bole, 
dug in many parts of Germany, parti- 


cularly about Emeric in the circle of 


Weftphalia, and ufed in cordial and a- 
ftringent compofitions. It is a common 
fuccedaneum for the yellow filefian bole, 
where that is not to be had, and is ge- 
nerally efteemed very nearly, if not abe 
folutely, equal to it in its virtues. It is 
moderately heavy, naturally of a fmooth 
furface, and of a beautiful gold-colour. 
It eafily breaks between the fingers, and 
does not ftain the {kin in handling, and 
melts freely in the mouth, but generally 
Jeaves a little grittine’s between the teeth,. 
It makes no efferve(cence with acids 5 
and burns not to a red, but toa pale 
brown, and almoft to a ftone hardnefs. 
Charlton fays it is more frequently known 
by thename of terra figillata golthergenfis. 
LIGULATED, among botanifts, an ap- 
pellation given to fuch flofcules as havea 
ftraight end turned downwards, with 
three indentures, but not divided into 
fegments, See plate CLVIII, fig. 4. 
LIGUSTICUM, LovaGg, in botany, a 
genus of the pentandria digynia clafs of 
plants, the general corolla of which is 
uniform, and the fingle flowers confift 
each of five lanceolated petals, bent in- 
wards at the points: the fruit is naked, 


oblong, angulated, fulcated, and fepa- 
rable into two parts; and containing two 


oblong, fmooth feeds, plain on one fide, 
and ftriated on the other. 
Under this genus are comprehended the 
filer, cicutaria, and levifticum-of authors. 
The root and feeds of lovage are account~ 
ed carminative, aromatic, and fudorific; 
and prefcribed with fuccefs in malignant 
fevers, colics, apoplexies, and diforders 
of the head. 2 

LIGUSTRUM, pRivetT, in botany, 2 
genus of trees, belonging to the dian- 
dria monogynia clafs of plants, with a 
funnel-fafhioned flower, quadrifid or 
quinquifid at the limb: the fruit is a 
globofe, {mooth berry, with only one cell, 
containing four feeds convex on one fide, 
and angulated on the other. See plate 
CLVIIL. fig. 5. 
Privet leaves and feeds are efteemed cool- 
ing, drying, and aftringent ; and there- 
fore recommended in putrid diforders of 
the gums, inflammations, and the like. 


LIKE, in geometry, &c. denotes the fame _ 


as fimilar. See the article SIMILAR. 
LILIACEOUS, an appellation given to 
fuch flowers, as refemble that of the lily. 
See the article Lity. 
LILIUM, the lily. See the next article. 
LILY, Linium, in botany, a genus ee 
» the 


o 
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the ‘hexandria monogynia clafs of plants, 
with a campanulated flower, rifing nar- 
row out of thé cup, and expanding to- 
wards the limb: it confilts of fix erect 
petals, obtufe at the points, which are 
bent backwards: the fruit is an oblong 
capfule, with three cells, in which are 
contained a great many fimall feeds. See 
plate CLVIII. fig. 3. 
White lily-roots are emollient, and 
fuppurative ; being ufed with fuccefs in 
eataplafms, intended for thefe purpofes. 
The flowers are alfo emollient and 
anodyne. They are only ufed exter- 
nally, and that either in the form of a 
cataplaf{m, or of an oil by infolation. 
LIMA, a province of Peru, in South 
America; the capital of which, called 
-alfo Lima, wasalmoft entirely deftroyed 
by an earthquake, in 1746: welt long. 
76°, and fouth lat. 12° 30%, 
LIMALE, a town of Brabant, thirteen 
miles fouth-wett of Bruffels, 
LIMAX, the fnail, in zoology, the an- 
mal that inhabits the murex-thell, See 
the articles SNain and Murex. 
LIMB, in a general fenfe, denotes the 
border or edge of a thing: thus, we fay, 
the limb of a quadrant, of the fun, of 


~ aleaf, &e. 


Limp, in anatomy, an appellation given 
to the extremities of the body, as the 
arms and legs. See ARM and Lec, 

Lime, limbus, in the church of Rome, is 
ufed in two different fenfes. 1. The limb 
of the patriarchs is faid to be the place, 
where the patriarchs waited the redemp- 

_ tion of mankind: in this place, they 
f{uppofe our Saviour’s foul continued from 
the time of his death to his refurre&tion. 
2. The limb of infants, dying without 
baptifm ; a place fuppofed to be diftin& 
both from heaven and hell; fince, fay 
they, children dying innocent of any 
aiual fin do not delerve hell; and by 
reafon of their original fin cannot be 
admitted into heaven, 


, LIMBER-HOLES, little holes cut thro* 


the floor-timbers of a fhip, ferving to 
convey the bildge-water to the pump. 
LIMBURG,, the capital of a dutchy of the 
fame name, in the Auftrian Netherlands, 
twenty miles fouth-eaft of Liege: eatt 
long. 6° 5’, and north Jat. g0% 37’, 
LIME, calx, a foft, friable, fubftance ob- 
tained by calcining or buining ttones, 
thells and the like. 
There are fo many fpecies of ftone ca- 
pable of being burnt into lime, and fo 
many that in the different parts of the 
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world are really put to that ufe, that it 
would be difficult to affix any particular 
idea to the term lime-ftone ; but we are 
to underftand by it in general, any ftone, 
that upon a proper degree of teat con- 
tinued a fufficient time, becomes a white 
calx, which will make a great ebullition 
and noife on being thown into water, 
and will, in fine, fall into a loofe white 
powder at the bottom of that liquor 5 
after having very ftrongly impregnated 
it with its foluble particles. ‘The moft 
common kind of lime-ftone, is a greyith 
or bluifh ftone, found in loofe maffes, 
and often veined with red; marble, 
alabafter, and all the ftones that have 
fpar for their bafis, may alfo come under 
the general denomination of lime-ftone, 
fince they all burn into lime. In general, 
every ftone, of whatever kind or colour, 
that will ferment with aqua fortis, will 
alfo burn inte lime, and it is of no con- 
fequence to the medicinal ufe of that calx, 
whether it be made of the one or the 
other of thefe ftones, What lime we 
have in London is made of chalk, which 
is weaker than that made of ftone; but 
it is otherwife the fame. 

The kilns ufed for making lime, arecom- 
monly builtin a large pit; they are wide 
at the top, and grow narrow by degrees, 
as they approach nearer to the bottom : 
on the owifide, near the bottom of the 
kiln, there is door, at which the athes 


are taken out, and juft above that an iron- — 


grate: upon this is placed a layer of 
ftone, or whatever elfe is to be burnt for 
making lime, and ‘upon that a layer of 
wood or coals; which is repeated till the 
kiln is full, only obferving, 
outmott layer mult be wood or coals, 
Chalk is commonly burnt in twenty-four 


hours, but ftone often takes up fixty 


hours: ten bufhels of fea-coal, ora 
hundyed of faggots three feet long, will 
burn forty buthels of chalk, and forty 


buthels of chalk will yield thirty bufhels _ 


of unflacked lime. 

The beft lime is that made of the hardeft 
ftone; it is not enly ufed by architeés, 
builders, plafterers, dyers, fugar-refiners, 
tanners, and many other mechanics, but 


is an excellent manure for Jand, where it ~ 


is fandy, or a mixed gravel 5 but it is 
not fit for a cold gravel or clay foil. 
In many places it is carried out and laid 
in heaps, allowing a bufhel to a pole- 
fquare, or a hundred and fixty bufhels 
to an acre. The beft method of order- 
ing it, isto mix it with dung, mud, or 
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‘Frei: earth, and to fpread! it to over.the 
jearth the year before it is plowed, 
“Lime is alfo of great fervicein medicine, 
for which ufe, it is to be cholen in clean, 
fight, aad hard pieces, bur not: ftony, 
fach as will not eafily crumble to pieces 
between the fingers, and yet will readily 
break when thrown into water, The 
beft lime in the world, on being Jong 
expofed to a damp air, will moulder into 
a powder, and fofe all its medicinal 
virtues, Lime in its perfe@ and unaltered 
ftatey as newly taken fromthe kiin, 1s 
vealled calx viva, or quick-iime: that 
which has lain in the air till it has fallen 
into powder, is called calx extinéta ; and 
that which has been thrown into water, 
and the powder it has fallen tnto afrer- 
wards wafhed with feveral trefh waters, 
is called calx lota, 
Quick-lime is burning and corrofive, and 
is never given internally ; but it is fome- 
times ufed in eXternal applications, as 
made into a pafte with orpimert, foap, 
&c, and ufed asa depillatory. The calx 
Jota is no longer a corrofive; but a pow- 


erful deficcative ; and lime-water is of » 


great fervice internally in all cutaneous 
eruptions, in the cure of obftinate ulcers, 
and for difeafes of the lungs: for this 
purpofe it is generaily to be continued a 
confiderable time, 

.The preparations of lime in ufe in the 
fhops are, ‘the fimple lime-water ; the 
leis compound lime-water ; the more 
compound lime- water; and feveral. kinds 
of cauftics, which fee under the article 
G@ausrtic, 

Simple lime-wateris made in the follow. 
ing manner: Puta pound of quick lime 
into a large earthen- pan; pour upon it, 
by alittle at atime, a gallon anda half 
of water ; afer the ebullition is thorough- 
lyover, let the liquor ftand to fettle, and 
then pour it clearvoff, and filter it for 
ufe. This is principally intended for 
wathing old ulcers, and other external 
purpofes ; when it is to be taken inter- 
nally, the following additions are made 
to it, to take off its flyvour, or to add 
to its virtues. Take of liquorice-root, 
an ounce; of {aff:fras-bark,: half an 
ounce; fimple lime-water, three quarts ; 
bet the whole infafe together for two 
days without heat, then filter it for ufe: 
this Jatt preparation is called the lefs 
compound time-water. 
pound lime-water “is made thus: Take 
ralpiygs of guaiacum, half a pound ; 
liquorice-roat, an ounce; faflafras- bark, 
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half an ounce; of? coriander: eed, “three 
crams; of Jimeswater three quarts; 
let the whole ftand together two days 
without heat;-and then fitter it off for 
tie, ‘i 
Tt has heen found by feveral late ‘ex- 
periments, made by Bry Alfton, that 
lime-water. is an exceilent remedy forthe 
ftone ; and that it has alfo been given 
with extraordinary fuccefs in acute fevers, 
Sponius fays, that when drank with milk 
or whey, it performs wonderful effects 
in internal ulcers, diarrhoeas, and the 
dyfentery. 
Lime-water on being mixed with linfeed- 
oi}, or the oil cf olives, and well thaken, 
acquires the confiftence of a balfam, which 
is of a finguiar fervice when applied ex- 
ternally im frefh burns, and alfo con- 
duces to ftop inflammations, It may 
alfo be impregnated with copper, by 
ftanding in a brazen bafon: by which 
means it aflumes a beautiful faphire 
colour, and proves an excellent remedy 
againtt puftules, ulcers, fcabies, and itch- 
ing of the eyes; and this laft prepara- 
tion. mixed with a little fal ammontac, 
is recommended againit all humours, 
films, and other blemifhes of the eyes, 
and is faid to be very efficacious when 
the eyes are hurt by the fmall-pox ; and 
there is no’ remedy more effetual for 
cancerous ulcers, i / 
Bird-Lime. See the article BiRD-LIME. 
LIME-PHOSPHORUS, See PHOSPHORUS, 
Lime TREE, the englifh name of the tlia. 
See the article Titra. . 
LIMERIC, the capital of a county of the 
fame name in Ireland, fituated on the 
river Shannon, fifty-two miles north of 


Cork :, weit long. 8° 30’, north lat. _ 


ao? 's ! 

LIMINGTON, or LemMInGTON, a bo- 
rough town of Hampfhire, twelve miles 
fouth.wett cf Southampton. It fends two 
members to parliament. 

LIMIT, ina retrained fenfe, is ufed by 
mathematicians for a determinate quan- 
tity to which a variable one continually 
approaches; in which fenfe, the circle 
mav be faid to be the limit of its ciccum- 
feribed and infcribed polygons. In alge 
bra, the term limits is applied to two 
quantities, one cf which is greater, and 
the other lefs, than another quantity 5 
and in this fenfe it is uled, in fpsakiag 
of the limits of equations, whereby 
their (olution is much facilitated, 

Let any equation, as x7 —- px* x gx— 
r= obe propoled; and transform a into 
11 0 th? 


Sa ae 


LIM 


the following equation. 
TRANSFORMATION. 


fe a cr 
= 4 


See the article 


—py*—2péey— pe 
+qy +96 
he _r 

Where the values of y are lefs than the 
re(pective values of x, by the difference e, 
Tf you fuppole ¢ to be taken fuch as to 
make all the coefficients of the equation 
of y pofitive, viz.e3 —pe*+ ge—r, 
3 ¢7%—2pe +4, 3¢—p; then there be- 
ing no variation of the figns in the equa- 
tion, all the valves of y muft be nega- 
tive ; and confequently the quantity ¢, 
by which the valves of x are diminifhed, 
muft be greater than the greateft pofi- 
tive value of x: And, confequently, muft 
be the limit of the roots of the equation 
x3 —pxr*+qx—r—o, 
It is fufficient therefore, in order to find 
the limit, to enquire what quantity fub- 
ftituted for x, m each of thefe expreffi- 
Ons IP x* + gx—r, 3x7 —2Px+4, 
3.x—>p, will givethem all pofitive; for 
the quantity will be the limit required, 
Having found the limit that furpaffes the 
greateit pofitive root, call itm. And if 
you affume y= m—.2, and for x fub- 
Hitute 7 —y, the equation that will arife 
will have all its roots pofitive ; becaufe 
sm is fuppofed to furpafs all the values 
of x, and confequently #—x ( = _y) 
mutt always be affirmative. And, by 
@bis means, any equation may be chang- 
ed into one that fhall have all its roots 
affirmative. 
Or, if — mreprefent the limit of the ne- 
gative roots, then by affoming y= x +x 
the propofed equation fhall be tranf- 
formed into one: fhat fhall have all its 
roots afhrmative ; for + a being preater 
than any negative value of x, it follows 
thar y = x + nmuftbe always pofitive, 

What is here faid of the above cubié 

equation, may be eafily applied to others ; 

and of all fuch equations, two limits are 
eafily difcovered, viz. 0, which fs lefs 
than the leaft; and e, found as above, 
which furpsffes the greatett root of the 
equation. But belies theie, other limits 

_ = Sill nearer the roots may be found 5 for 
the method of doing which, the reader 
may confult Mactaurin’s Algebra, p. 
175, feq. 

Limits of a planet, its greateR excurfion 
from the ecliptic, or, which is the fume 
thing the points of its greatelt latitude. 

LIMITATION, in law, fignifics a certain 
Space of Gmeallewed for brirging aclions 
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in. Thus by the ftatute of the 21 Jac. ¥. 
c. 16. it is ordained, that all writs of 
formedon, &c, for title to lands in being, 
muft be fued out within twenty years 
after the title arofe, and actions of debt 
upon the cafe, aétions upon a ftated ac~ 
count, of detinue, trover and trefpats, 
muft be commenced within fix years after 
the caufe of ation, and not afterwards ; 
a&tions of affault and battery muft he 
brought within four years afier the caule 
of aétion ; and for flander, within two 
years. Though an aétion may be barred 
by ftatute, yet a frefh promife will re- 
vive it. It is faid, that twenty years 
poffeffion of land is a good title in a 
perfon to maintain an aétion of ejeét- 
ment, though he be not at that time 
actually poffeffed thereof: but where the 
plaintiff is out of poffeflion more than 
fuch a number of years, it will bar him 
the ftatute. See PRESCRIPTION. 


LIMITATION OF ESWATE, is the length © 


of time an eftate is to continue in the | 
poflefiion of a perfon or family. As 
where a perfon grants lands to a perfon — 
and his heirs male, and on default of | 
fuch iffue, to his heirs female; here the 
daughters cannot inherit fo long as there 
is a male heir, becaufe the eflate is firft 
limited to the heirs male. 


LIMITED rrosBiem, a problem that | 


admits but of one folution, as to make 
a circle pafs through three given points, 
not lying in the fame right line. See the 
article PROBLEM. 


LIMMA, in mufic, an intervabin the fcale © 


of the antients, expreffed by $59. See 
the article INTERVAL. 


LIMNENG, the art of painting in waters. 


colours, in contradiftin&tien to painting, 
which is done in oil-colours, See the ar- 
ticle Paintine, 
Limning is by far more antient than 
painting in oil; this laft being firft in- 
vented by John Van Eyck, a flemifh 
painter, im 1410. 
Inlimning, allcolours are properenough, 
except the white, made of lime, which 
is only uled in frefco. ‘The azure and 
ultramarine muft always be mixt with 
fize or gums hut there are always ap- 
plied two lays of het fize, before the fize 
colours are Isid on: the colours are ail 
ground in water, each by itfelf, and as 
they are required in working, ace diluted 
with fize- water. 
When the piece is finith d, they go over 
it with the white cf an egg, well beaten, 
ard then with vasnifh, if required. ie 
e 
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"fo limn or draw a face in colours: hav- 
ing all the materials in readinefs, lay the 
prepared colour on the card even and 
thin, free from hairs and {pots, over the 
place where the picture is to be. The 
ground being laid and the party placed 
in a due pofition, begin the work, which 
is to be done at three fittings ; at the firft, 
you are only to dead colour the face, 
which will require about two hours, At 
the fecond fitting, go over the work more 
curioufly, adding its particular graces or 
deformities. At the third fitting, finihh 
the whole; carefully remarking what- 
ever may conduce to render the piece 
perfe&t, as the caft of the eyes, moles, 
{cars, geftures, and the like. 
LIMODORUM, in botany, a genus of 
the gynandria-diandria clafs of plants, 
the flower of which confilts of five ob- 
long petals, and the neétarium hollow, 
and formed cf a fingle leaf: the fruit is 
a columnar unilocular capfule, contain- 
ing a great number of very {mall feeds. 


| LIMOGES, a city of France, a hundred 


miles north-eatt of Bourdeaux, 

LIMON, the LEMON TREE, is made by 
Linnzus a fpecies of citrus. See CITRUS. 

LIMOSELLA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angiofpermia clafs of plagts, 
the Hower of which confilts of one ereét 
petal, divided into five fegments; and 
its fruit is an unilocular capfule, con- 
taining a great many feeds. 

LIMPET, the englith name of a fhell-fith, 
called by authors patella. See PATELLA. 

LINARIA, the LInNET in ornithology. 

_ See the article Linnet. 

LINCOLN, the capital city of the county 
of Lincoln: weft long. 27’, north lat. 
53° 16", It fends two members to par- 
liamenr, 

oe the north divifion of Lincoln- 

ire. 

LINE, lizea, in geometry, a quantity ex- 
tended in length only, without any 
breadth or thicknefs. It is formed by the 
flux or motion of a point. See FLUXION. 
There ere two kinds of lines, viz. right 
lines and curve lines. If the point A, 
(pl. CLVIII, fig. 6.n°1.) move towards 
B; by its motion, it defcribes a line, and 
this, if the point go the neareft way to- 
wards B, will be a right or ftraight line, 
whole diftinGion therefore is the neareft 
or fhorteft diflance between any two 
points 3 ora line, all whofe points tend 
the fame way. If the point go any way 
about, as in one of the lines ABC, or 
A cB, ig will trace ous cither a crocked 
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line, as the upper AcB, or elfe two 
more ftraight ones, as in the lower ACB. 
Right lines are all of the fame {pecies, 
but curves are of an infinite number of 
different fpecies, ‘We may conceive as 
many as there may be different ratios be- 
tween their ordinates and abfcifles. See 
the articles Acsciss and ORDINATE, 
Curve lines are ufually divided into geo- 
metrical and mechanical ; the former are 
thofe which may be found exa&lly in all 
their points; the latter are thole, fome 
or all of whofe points are not to be found 
precifely, but only tentatively, or nearly. 
Curve lines are alfo divided into the firtt 
order, fecond order, third order, &c. 
See the article Curve, 

Lines confidered as to their pofitions, 
are either parallel, perpendicular, or 
oblique, the conftru@ion and properties 
whereof fee under PARALLEL, &c. 
Euclid’s fecond book treats moftly of 
lincs, and of the effe&ls of their being 
divided and again multiplied into one 
another. 

LINE, in geography, the fame with equator. 
See the article EQUATOR, 

Lines in aftronomy, are, 1. Fiducial line, 
the line or ruler which paffes thro” the 
middle of an aftrolabe, or the like inftru- 
ment, and on which the fights are fitted, 
otherwife, called alhidade, index, di- 
optca, and medeclininm, See the article 
AsTROLABE. 2. Foe horizontal line, 
3- Ivochronal line. 4. Meridian line. 
s. Line of the nodes. See the articles 
HorizonTat, IsocuRoNAL, MER1- 
DIAN and NODES, 

Lines in perfpettive, are, 1. Geometrical 
line, which is a right line drawn in any 
manner on the geometrical plane. 2, 
Terrettrial Jine, or fundamental line, is a 
right line wherein the geometrical plane, 
and that of the pi&ture or draught inter- 
fe& one another, fuch is the line NI, 
(plate shrd. n° 2.) formed by the inter- 
feQion of the geometrical plane LM, 
and the perfpective plane HK. 3. Line 
of the front, is any right line parrallel to 
the terreftrial line. 4. Vertical line, the 
common {ction of the vertical and of the 
Graught. 5. Vifual line, the line or ray 
imagined to pafs from the objedt to the 
eye.» 6. Line of itation, according to 
fome writers, is the common fection of 
the vertices! and geometrical planes.. 
Others, as Limy, mean by it the per- 
pendicular height of the eye above the 
geometrical plane, Others a-line on that 
plane, and perpendicular to the line ex- 
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» esprefing the height of the eye... 7-.Ob- 
“gjective line, the dine of an, object from 
“2° whence the appearance is fought forin 
the draught.or.picture. BAD Wtf 
‘Line of diftazce. See the article DisTANCE. 
Lines, im dialling, ave, 1, Horizontal 
line, the common feétion cf the horizon 
andthe dial-plane. SeeDraL..2 Horary 
Vines, or hour-lines, the common inter- 
f-étions of the hour-circles cf the fphére, 
with the plane of the dial. See HORARY. 
5. Subftylar line, that line on which the 
~ Liyle or cock of a dial is duly erected, 
“ol vand the reprefentation of fuch an hour- 
“2 “gircle as is perpendicular to the plare of 
that dial, 4. Equinodtial line, the com- 
mon interferon. of the equinc&ia! and 
plane of the dial. 
Contingent LinE, See CONTINGENT. 
Line of meafures, is ufed by Oughtred, to 
denote the diameter of the primitive circle 
in the proje&tion of the fphere in plano, 
or that line in which the diameter of any 
circle to be projeSted falls. En the ftereo- 
graphic projeStion of the {phere in plavo 
the line cf meafures is that line in which 
the plane of a greet circle perpendicular 
tothe plane of the prejetion, and that 
‘oblique circle which is to be projected, 
interfeGts the plane of the projrction ; 
or it is the common fection of a plane 
paling though the eye-point and the 
center of the primitive at right angles to 
any oblique circle which 1s to be pro- 
jecied, and in which the center and pole 
of fuch circle will be found, 
Line of dire@icg on the earth's axis, in the 
' pythagorean fyftem of aftronomy. the 
line conneGing the two poles of the 
,ecliptic and of the equator when they 
are projeGied on the plane of the former. 
EINE of dirc&icn, in mechanics, that 
wherein a bedy a€lually moves, or would 
move, if it were not hindered. It alfo de- 
notes the line that paffes. thro” the center 
of gravity cf the heavy body to the center 
of the earth, which mult alfo pals thro’ 
the fulcrum, or fupport of the heav 
body, without which it would fall, 
Line of gravitation, of any heavy body, 
a line drawn through its center of gra- 
vity, and according to which it tends 
_ downwards, 

LINE of the frwifteft defeent, of a heavy 
body is the cycloid. See CycLOID. 
LINE of a projectile. See PROJECTILES. 
Lines on the plain feale, are the line cf 
chords, line of fines, line of tangents, 
line of fecants, line cf femitangents, line 
ef leagues 5 the conftru€tion and ap- 
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plication of which fee under the-worde 
SCALE, SAILING, &e, bys 

LINES, o” Guaters feale, are the line of 
numbers, line, of artificial fimes, line of 
artificial tangents, line of artificial verfed 
fines, line of artiAcial fines ‘of rhumbs, 
line. of a artificial tangents of the meri- 
dian ,Jine, and. line of equal parts; for ~ 
the contiruétion and application whereof, 
fee GUNTER’S SCALE. ; 

Lines of the feGor, are the tine of eqnal 
parts, or line of lines, line of chords, 
line of fines, line of tangents, line of 
fecants, line of polygons, line of numbers, 
line 6f hours, line of latitudes, line of 
meridians, line of metals, line of folids, 
line of planes; for the conftrnétion and 
ule whrreof, fee the article SECTOR. 

Lines, in fortification, are thofe of ap- 
proch, capital, defence, elrcumvallation, 
centravallation, of the hafe, @c. See the 

"articles APPROACH, &c. 

To Ling a work, fignifies to trengthen a 
rampart witha firm wall; or to encompals 
a parapet or moat with good turf, Ge, 

Ling, in the art of war, is underflood of 
the difpofition of an army, ranged in 
order cf battle, with the front exiended 
as far as may be, that it may not be 
flanked, See the article ARMY. 

Line of battle, is alfo underftood of the 
difpofition of a ficet on the day of en- 
gagement, on which oceafion the veffels 
are ufually drawn up as much as pofhible 
ina Rraight line, as well to gain and.keep 
the advantage of the wind, as to run 
the {ame board. 

Ship cf the Line, a veffel large enough to 
be drawn up in the line, and to have a 
place in a fea-fight, See the article SHIP. 
INE, in fencing, that part cf the body op 
pofite to the enemy, wherein the fhould- — 
ers, the right arm, and the fword, ought 
always to he found; and wherein are 
al‘o. to be placed the two feet at the dif- 
tance of eighteen inches from each other. 
Tn which fenfe a msn is taid to be in his 
line, or to go out of his line, &c. 

LINE of demarcation, or Alexandriay LINE, 
a meridian pafling over the mouth of 
the river Moragnon, and by the capes 
Houmas and Mallabrigo, fo called from 
pope Alexander VI. who, to end the 
difpute between the crowns of Caflile and 
Poitugal, about their boundaries, ciew 
an imaginary line on the globe, which 
was to terminate the pretenfions of each, | 
By this partition, the Eaft-Indies fell to 
the fhare of the Portuguese, and the 
Welt-Indies to the Caftijians. 
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LINE of the Synodical, in reference to fome 
theories of the moon, is a right line’ fup- 
poled to be drawn through. fe centers 
of the earth and fun: and, if it be pro- 
. duced, quite through the orbits ; it is 
called the dine of the true fyxyyies: but a 
» right dine imagined to pais through the 
earth's center, and the mean place of the 
fun, is called the dive of tae mean [yxygies. 
LINE, in genealogy, a feries or fucceflion 
of relations in various degrees, all def- 
cending from the fame common. father, 
Dire& line, is that which goes from fa- 
ther to fon ; being the order of afcend- 
ants and delcendanis. 

Collateral line, is the order of thofe who 
defcend from fome common father relat- 
ed tothe former, but out of the line of 
afcendants and defcendants: in this are 
placed uncles, aunts, coufins, nephews, 
&e. See Direct and COLLATERAL. 


LINE alfo denotes a french meafure, con- 


taining the twelfth part of an inch, or 
the handred and forty-fourth part of a 
foot. Geometricians conceive the. line 
fubdivided into fix points. The french 
line anfwers to the englith barley-corn, 
See the articles Foor, Incu, &c. 
LINES, in mufic, the name of thofe ftrokes 
drawn horizontally on a piece of paper, 
on and between which the charafters and 
notes of mufic are difpoled : their num- 
ber is commonly five; when another is 
added, for one, two, or more notes, it 
is called a ledger-line. 

LINES, tn heraldry, the figures ufed in ar- 
mortes, to divide the fhield into different 
parts, ‘and to compofe different fioures. 
Thefe lines, according to their different 
forms and names, give denomination to 
the pieces or figures which they form, 
except the Rraigh: or plain lines, 
Lines, among fowlers, is u‘ed to exprefs 
the things by which they catch birds, 
LINEA asa, in anatomy, the concourfe 
of the tendons of the mufles of the ab- 
dom+n, extending from the fternum to 
the junctere of the offa pubis, in form 
of a broad and ftrong white ftreak, ‘and 
dividing the abdomen into two, _Sce the 
article ABDOMEN. 

LINEAMENT, among painters, is uled 
for the out-lines of a face. See the ar- 
ticle Conrour, ; 
LINEAR numbers, in nashenintios, fuch 
as have relation to length only ; fach is 
a number which reprefemts one fide of 
a plane figure. If the plane figure be 
a fquare, the linear number is called a 
rool. 


LINEAR PROBLEM, that whicl 
folved geometrically, by the‘ 
of tworight lines. This is call! 
ple problem, and is capable but of one’ 
‘folution. ' 

LINEN, or LINNEN. See LINNEN. 

LING, in ichthyology, the ci:rated gadus 
with two back-fins, and with the upper 
jaw longeft; a fith called by authors 
afellus longus. See the article Gapus. 

LINGEN, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weftphalia, capital of a county 
of the fame name, fituated on the river 
Ems, forty-five miles north of Munfter. 

LINGUATULA, in ichthyology, a {pe- 
cies of pleunousctes. See the article 
PLEURONECTES. 


LINIMENT, lximentum, in pharmacy, - 


a compofition of a conliltence fomewhat 
thinner ‘than an unguent, and thicker 


than an oil, ufed for anointing different - 


parts of the body in various intentions. 
The materials proper for compofing of a 
liniment, are oils, fats, balfams, and- 
whatever enters the compofition of un-* 
guents and plafters, ’ 
The beit way of ufing liniments, is to 
apply them after the pores have been 
opened by fritions or fomentations, 

here are many forts of liniments cireted 
in pharmaceutical writers; but we fhall 
content ourfelves with giving that called 
linimentum Arczi, prepared as follows: 
take of gum elemi, and turpentine of fir, 

» of each an ounce and half; of oldand de- 

purated mutton-fuet, two ounces ; of old 
and depurated bog’s lard, anounce: mix 
them, and make an ointment. 
Oils, unguents, and the fit of animals, 
or whatever any part is anointed with, 
are comprehended under the name lini- 
ment. 

LINLITHGOW, a town of Scotland, in 
the ccunty of Lothian, capital of che ter- 
ritory of Linlithgow, fituated fixteen 
miles welt of Edinb urgh. 

LINNEA, in botany, a genus of the di- 
dynamia-angio\permia cla(s of plants, the 
coralla of which i is monopetalous, -turbi- 
nated, femi-quinguifid, obtufe, almoft 
equal, and greater than double the cup 
ot the flower ; the fruit is a roundifh bi- 
Jocular berry ; the feeds are folitary and 
roundith, 

LINNEN, in commerce, a wel] known kind 
of cloth, chiefly made of flax. See FLax, 
In order to fucceed in the linnen-manu- 
faGiure, one fet of people fhould be con- 
fined to the plowing and preparing the 
fous fowing and memrne the feed, te the 
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weeding, pulling, rippling, taking care 
of the new feed, and watering and graff- 
ing the flax, till it is lodged at home: 
others fhould beconcerned tn the drying, 
breaking, ferutching, and heckling the 
flax, to fit it for the {pinners ; and others 
in {pinning and reeling it, to fit it for the 
weaver; others fhould be concerned in 
taking due care of the weaving, bleach- 
ing, beetling, and finifhing the cloth for 
the market, It is reafonable to believe, 
that if thefe feveral branches of the manu- 
. £a&ture were carried on by diftinét dealers 
in Scotland and Ireland, where our home- 
made linnens are manvfactured, the feve- 
ral parts would be better executed, and 
the whole would be afforded cheaper, and 
with greater profit, But without entering 
farther into the nature of this manufac- 
ture, we fhiall content ourfelves with giv- 
ing the bounty on britifh and isifh lin- 
nens exported, and the duties on thofe 
imported from foreign countries ; only 
firft obferving that the ufe of all french 
cambrics and lawns is prohibited in Great 
Britain, but may be imported upon the 
jmporter’s making oath that they are in- 
tended for exfortation only, and giving 
a bond for the payment of 51. for every 
piece of cambric that fhall not be export- 
ed within the term of three years after 
heing entered. The ule of callicoes, 
printed, painted, (tained, and dyed, and 
brought hey India, Perfia, and China, 
is alfo prohibited ; thefe are to be brought 
to no port but that of London, where 
they are to be duly entered, and fecured 
in warehoufes, till their exportation, 
‘The exporter of britifh and irith linnens, 
that are neither ftriped, chequered, nor 
tnade into buckram, who fends them to 
Africa, America, Spain, Portugal, Gi- 
braltar, or Minorca, fhall be allowed 
$d, for every yaid of linnen under the 
value of sd. per yard; and yd. for 
every yard of the value of 5d. and not 
exceeding the value of 1s. 6d. 

The principal duties on foreign lin. 
nen imported, pay as follow: hol- 
Jand dama{k tabling of the breadth 
of two ells, and under three ells, pay, 


on being imported, gnc! d. the yard 5 
and draw back on exportation 4s. 6nd, 
Ditto, of the breadth of three ells or up- 
wards, pay on importation 7s. 105524, 
the yard, and draw back on exportation, 
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7%. 4——d. Holland diaper, of the 


ro° 
breadth of two el!s, and under three ells, 


L 
py on importation 2s. = d, the yard, 
° 
and draw back on exportation Be an: ° 
300 


D°, of the breadth of three ells, or upwards, 


‘ ‘ 46 
a . 6—d., 
pay on importation 3 s oat the yard 


x 
and draw back on exportation 3s. yea, 
100 


Holland diaper napkins, the dozen, pay 
7*S d. and draw 
100 
2 
454, Holland 
’ : 100 
diaper towelling and napkining, not ex- 
ceeding an ell and $in breadth, pay on 
importation 655% d. the yard; and draw 


on importation 6s. 6 


back on exportation 5 s. 8 


back on exportation gota. Silefia dia- 
. 100 
per towelling and napkining, pay on im- 
4 
portation 075 d. the yard; and draw 


4 
back on exportation $k Bag, bra- 
100 


bant, and brown holland, embden, fle- 
mifh, fiteze, gentith, ifingham, overyf- 
fel, and roufe-cloth, not exceeding 1} 
ell englith in bieadth, pay on importa- 
tion rosea, the ell, and draw back on 
190 50% \ 
exportation g-—d_ Ditto, above 1 ell 
100 
and under two ells, pay on importation 
¥ 
18, 1 ra i the ell; and draw back on 
b Tole] 62 
exportation 11-—*d. Ditto, of the breadth 
100 
of two ells, and under three ells, pay on 


importation 1, 3ist d. the ell; and 
I 


rn 7244p; 
draw back on exportation 15. erty Dit- 


to, cf the breadth of three ells or upwards, © 


pay On importation 1s. 15284, the ell; 
and draw back on 
san d, Hamburgh and filefia-cloth, 
100 
broad, the hundred ells, containing fix 
672 

, pon 672 4 

fcore, pay onimportation 21. 3s. .* 


and draw, back on exportation 11,188. 
3, 


exportation 18, 
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AILS R Ditto, narrow, pay on inyporta- 
0° 
tion rl. 348. 97%%,d. and draw back 
on exportation r], 108, 12,74.d. Lawns 
the piece, containing thirteen ells, 11. 
1%. 10544. and draw back on exporta- 
tion 19s. 1.9.4. Silefia-lawns, the pict, 
containing between four and eight yards, 


as. 2 $84. and draw back on exporta- 
100 


tion 18. 173bd. All linen made in 
100 


Germany and Poland, as narrow-filefia, 
narrow-weftphalia, &¢c, plain napkining, 
and all other narrow cloth made in thefe 
countries, not otherwife rated, pay, upon 
importation, the hundred and twenty 
ells, 178. 4,57.d. and draw back on ex- 
portation 15s, 5;87%d. And befides the 
above duties, all linnens, chequered, ftrip- 
ed, printed, painted, ftained, or dyed 
(except lawns, ftriped or chequered li- 
nens, being all white, filefia-neckcloths 
ftriped at the ends only, barras or pack- 
ing canvas, and buckrams) pay on im- 
portation, for every 208. value on oath, 
6 s. which is returned on exportation. 

LINNET, dinaria, in ornithology, a bird 
of the fize of the goldfinch ; the head is 
fmall and flatted ; the eyes are finall, and 
hazel ; the beak is conic, very fmall, and 
fharp at the point; the head, neck, and 
back are variegated with a bright brown 
and white ; the breaft and belly are pale, 
but in the male, efpecially in the fum- 
mer, there is a rednefs on the top of the 
head and all over the breaft. This is a 
finging bird, and fometimes hae young 
ones four times a year, e(pecially if they 
are taken from the dam before they are 
able to fly, which may be done four days 
after they are hatched, See plate CLIX. 
fig. 1. which reprefents the cock and hen, 
with an egg. 

LINSEED, the feed of the plant linum. 
Linteed bruifed and ftceped in water, 
gives it very foon a thick mucilaginous 
nature, and communicates much of its 
emollient virtues to it, It is anodyne, 
attemperating, and of great {-rvice in fup- 
preflions of urine from inflammation and 
heat ; it invelops the acid {alts of the 
urine, and prevents their vellicating and 
wounding the tender parts; and in fome 
mealure fupplies the mucus of the blad- 
der, when abraded and worn cff. It is 
to be given in decoStion or infufion, ‘on 
thefe occafions ; the infufion is not to be 
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made too thick or mucilaginous, becaufe 
in that cafe it loads the ftomach and 
breeds flatulencies in the inteftines. A 
flight infufion of linfeed, by way of tea, 
is recommended by many as an excellent 
pectoral ; and the feed is a common and 
very good ingredient in clyiters. Exter- 
nally, this feed, ground to powder, is 
an excellent emollient; as is alfo the 
ftrong mucilage, made by boiling the 
feeds a long time: the oi] drawn from it 
by expreffion, is of great fervice in coughs 
pleurefies, and many other cafes, 

LINSPINS, in the military art, fmall ping — 
of iron, which keep the wheel of a can- 


non, or waggon, on the axletree; for — 
when the end of the axletree is put thro” ~ 
the nave, the linfpin is putin, to keepthe 


wheel from falling off. 

LINSTOCK, in the military art, a wooden 
ftaff, about three feet long, upon one end 
of which is a piece of iron, which divides 
in two, turning from one another, hav- 
ing each a place to receive match, anda 
{crew to keep it faft: the other end is 
pointed, and fhod with iron, to ftick in, 
the ground, It is ufed by gunners, to 
fire the guns. 

LINT, dinum, fromthe flax of which linnen 

is made. See FLax and LINNEN. 
In furgery, the term lint denotes the 
Scrapings of linnen which is ufed in dreff» 
ing wounds, and is made up in various 
forms, as tents, doffils, pledgets, &c. See 
the articles TEnT, DossiL, &c. 

LINTEL, in architeéture, a piece of tim- 
ber that lies horizontally over door pofts 
and window-jambs, as well to bear the 
thicknefs of the wall over it, as to bind 
the fides of the wall together. 

LINTON, a market town of Cambridze- 
fhire, fituated ten miles fouth-eaft of | 
Cambridge. 

LINTS, or Lintz, a beautiful city, ca- 
pital of Upper Auftria, with a ftrong ci- 
tadel. 

LINUM, Fax, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-pentagynia clafs of plants, 
the flower of which is infundibuliform, 
confifting of five oblong petals ; its fruit 
is a globofe capfule, divided into ten 
cells, in each of which is a fingle acu® 
minated feed, See the articles FLAX 
and LINSEED. 

LION, /eo, in zoology, the ftrongeft and 
fierceft of all quadrupecs : it is a fpecies 
of felis, with an elongated floccofe tail, 
and a mane onthe neck; and is larger 
m fize than the biggef maitiff: its head 
is large, and the breaft broad, in propor- 
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tion to the other parts; the legs ate alfo 
very thick and ftrong, and its claws of a 
furprifing length and thicknefs: te fur 
of the whole body is of a tawney yellow 
colour. The lionefs is, in all refpedts, 
like the lion, except that fhe wants the 
mane; but this makes fo great a differ- 
ence in her appearance, that fhe feems a 
creature of a different genus. See plate 
CLIX. fig. 2. which reprefents a tion, 
called Marco, in the tower of London ; 
alfo a lionels, lying upon the ground. 
LIONCELLES, in heraldry, a term ufed 
for feveral lions born in the fame coat of 
arms. 

LIP, labium, or labrum, in anatomy, the 
exterior flefhy covering of the mouth. 
See the article MouTH. 

The lips are two in namber, an upper 
and under. They are compofed princi- 
pally of mufcies, and are covered exter- 
nally with the general integuments, and 
internally with the membrane cf the 
mouth: under this membrane there is 
in both lips, a great number of miliary 
and lenticular glands, The prolabia, 
when the epidermis is taken off, after ma- 
eerating a fufficient time in water, are 
found alfo to have a multitude of nervous 
papillae; and hence it is that they are fo 
extremely fenfible. Each of the lips has 
its peculiar franulum ; the upper one un- 
der the nofe, and the under one near the 
roots of the,dentes incifores: they are of 
the utmoft fervice to us in {peaking, eat- 
ing, and drinking. 

The lips may be wounded either with 
fharp or blunt inftruments, or with bullets, 
Wounds of the firft fort, whether made 
Jengthwife or tranfverfe, are generally 
to be cured by the dry future ; the pati- 
ent, in this cafe, moft carefully avoid 
both chewing and talking; his diet, 
therefore, mult be entirely fpoon-meat. 
If the wound is very large, it will re- 
quire the blody, or true future. In 
wounds made by blant inftruments, by 
falls, or by bullets, the flattered parts 
fhould be brought to digeftion ; and the 
lips of the wound, after being cleaned, 
be brought together, either with ticking 
platters, or by the future ufed for the 
hare-lip. 

The moft dreadful diforder in the lips, is 
the cancer, which is, as in the other parts 
of the body, of two kinds, viz. latent, 
end ulcerated ; by a latent cancer, is here 
meant a hard, painful and inflammatory 
tumour in the lip; and the ulcerated 
cancer is when ihe tumour degenerates 
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into a fpreading fetid ulcer, difchargin® 
an acrimonious offenfive matter, whicla 
cerrodes not only thedips, but every part 
of the face it touches. This {pecies is ge- 
perally feated in'the lower lip, which it 
quickly divides, as if it were flit. See a 
more particular account of the nature and 
caufes of this diforder, under the article 
CANCER, 

The cure of a cancer in \the'lips is to be 
performed by different methods, accords 
ing to the particu'ar condition of the dif- 
order: for, 1. When only a fill chap 
cr fiffure infefts the upper part of the lip, 
like a painful and inflammatory ulcufcle, 
the caufe of the diforder being external, 
from cold, or the like, it may then be ~ 
proper to treat it with honey of roles, 
balfam of Peru, or faturnine unguent 
with mercury, and afterwards to cover it 
with a plate of lead that has been rubbed 
with mercury ; and this continued and 
renewed till the diforder difappears: in 
the mean time, a proper regimen and 
courfe of medicines ought not to be ne+ 
glected. The juice of rotten apples, 
mixed with mercurius dulcis, has al{o af- 
forded great relief under this diforder. 
But when neither thefe, nor any other 
medicines, are of any fervice, and the dif- 
order grows wor’e and worl, the only 
remedy is to extirpate the cancerous part 
of the lip, by two or three incifions with 
a fcalpel or lancet, obferving to remove — 


the leaft bit of the cancer behind ; and 
then you may conjoin the lips of the 
wound by two needles, as in the hare- 
lip; or when, the fiffure is bat fmall, by — 
the futura nodofa. 2. When the cancer 
is not yet ulcerated, but infelts that part 
of the lip next the fkin, witha very hard — 
and painful tumour, it is the belt way 
(as the apghcaven of caufticsis generally 
dangerous in thefe cancers) to extirpate— 
it by the fcalpel, or {ciflars : the method 
of amputation for thofe thet are move- 
able, is to make an incifion through the, 
fkin with a {calpel, and after freeing the | 
tubercle from its adhefiongwith the knife - 
or feiffars, the wound is thento be healed 
in the ufual manner; but fuch as are 
fixed and immoveablie, are tobe extirpat- 
ed, together with part of thelip ia which 
they were contained, treating the wound 
afterwards by future, as in ‘be hare-lip, _ 
But in whatever method you proceed, it 
will be to no purpofe, if the patient does 
not obferve a proper reginen of diet 
and medicines, with bleeding and Jenient™ 

purges, 
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purges, to prevent a fpeedy return of the 
diforder. 

|Hare-Lip, a diforder in which the upper 
| lip is in a manner flit or divided, fo as to 
~ refemble the upper lip of a hare, whence 
the name. 

Sometimes the divifion is fo large, that 
it appears as if part of the lip was want- 
ing ; and fometimes again the divifion is 
double. A like fiffure is alfo fometimes 
made in the lower lip by a wound that 
has been neglected, or improperly treat- 
ed: this la(t fpecies of the diforder is 
termed the fpurious hare-lip; the true 
kind is born with the infant. The lefs 
and more equal the fiffure of the hare-lip 
is, itis generally fo much the more eafily 
cured. In fome infants, the divifion of 
the lip is fo large and irregular, that there 
can be but little hopes of a cure, which 
may, however, be ealily performed on the 
very fame lip, when adult, Sometimes 
too we meet with a tooth projecting for. 
ward into the fiffure; in this cafe it cannot 
be cured without firft taking out the 
tooth. In a recent hare-!ip, or one 
made by a wound, the cure is to be per- 
formed by the knotted future, See the 
articles SuTURE and WounD, 

In curing the hare-lip, where part of the 
lip is wanting, no attempt can be made 
to fupply what is deficient, but only to 
unite thofe parts which are divided, by 
taking off the fkin from the edges of the 
fiffure, and then caufing them to unite 
and grow together, by paffing through 
them two or three needles, made of gold 
or filver, pointed with fteel, from the 
right to the left, beginning with the upper 
part of the fiffure, and inierting them at 
about a ftraw’s breadth from each other: 
the furgeon having thts entered the 
needles, and cleanted the bleeding lips 
with a {punge, he takes a piece of {trong 
wax thread or fiik, and faftening it 
about one end of the needle, he winds it 
over the other end, and back again, as 
in plate CLIX, fig. 3. and afterwards 
fecures it by a knot: by this means the 
edges of the lips aré ‘brovght clofe to- 
gether, and the upper part or furface kept 
{mooth and even. To heal the wound 
internally, it is dreffed with foft lint dip- 
ped in honey of rofes, and put hetween 
the gums and lip; but this praétice can 
only be followed with adults : the exter- 
nal part of the wound is at the fame time 
dreffed with halfam of Peru, or fome 
other vulnerary unguent, covered with 
lint and compre(s, and over that a ftick- 
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ing plafter with four heads, two of which 
are faftened on the left fide of the lip, and 
two upon the right, and the whole fe- 
cured by a fling or fillet, whofe extremi« 
ties may be faftened about the head, ei- 
ther by a knot or pins. But it muft here 
be obferved, that when the fiffure appears 
large and deep, fo that the two pasts of. 
the lip cannot be eafily joined, it will be’ 
neceflary, before the above operation, to 
divide the frenulum of the upper lip from 
the gum with a pair of {ciffars, but with. 
out wounding the gum, or uncovering 
the jaw. Though the hemorrhage is 
often very plentiful in performing thefe 
operations on young infants, yet it is not 
dangerous, fince it prevents an inflam- 
mation, and generally ceales after tying 
the bandages. 
The dreflings ought not to be moved be- 
fore the third day, unlefs fome accident 
makes it neceflary ; and then it mufl be 
done with great caution, to avoid fepa- 
rating the parts in contact. If the lips 
of the wound appear conjoined, three or 
four days after the operation, you may 
then venture to draw out the middle 
needle, when there are three, or the up- 
per one, when there are only two; and 
two or three days after draw out the 
other; the cure muft be ‘completed by 
drefling every day, as at firtt. 

LIPOTHYMIA, FaINTING, in medi- 
cine, may arife from feveral caufes, as, 
too violent exercifes, fuppreflion of thé 
menfes, or other accuftomed evacua 
tions, &c, ; 
A lipothymy is often fymptomatic, ac- 
companying the fcurvy, malignant fe- 
vers, and the like diforders ; which heing 
cured, the difpofition to faintnefs ceafes of 
courfe. 
As to the cure of an idiopathic lipothy- 
my, proceeding from the fight of blood, 
wounds, ulcers, or any chirurgical ope- 
ration, nothing more is neceflary than to 
change the room, and go into frehh air; 
and if this cannot be done, the fmell of 
hungary water, volatile {pirits, wine, and 
{trong vinegar, {prinkling the face with 
cold water, or a draught of ‘generous 
wine, will recover the drooping ipirits of 
the patient. When a perion to be let 
blood is afraid of fainting, he fhould be 
laid upon a bed. ‘i 


In more grievous fainting fits, where 


gentle cordials are of little ufe, the ftrong- 


er fort muft be applied, as fpirit of fal 
ammoniac, to the nottrils, temples, and 
pulles, with ftrong fritions; or forty or 
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fifty drops of volatile fpirits may be given 
internally, to which may be added cin- 
namon water, orange-flower-water, or 
the like; nor forgetting a draught of ge- 
nerous wine, with vellications and fric- 
tions of the extremities, nofe, ears, head, 
hair, &c, till the perfon recovers. When 
the patient is hyfteric, none but fetid 
things fhould be applied to the nofe; 
fuch are caltor, afa foetida, burnt fea- 
thers, leather, horn, and the like. 

If the lipothymy proceeds from exceffive 
hemorrhages, they muft be ftopped as 
foon as poffible ; and the patient muft take 
broths, jetlies, fpirituous liquors, and ge- 
nerous wine, till quite recovered ; which 
remedies are alfo to be ufed, when it pro- 
ceeds from difeafes, lofs of ftrength, or a 
defe&t of {pirits and good juices. 

LIPPIA, in botany, a genus of the didy- 
namia angiofpermia clafs of plants, the 
flower cf which is monopetalous and rin- 

gent, with a quadrifid limb; the fruit is 

a bivalve unilocular capfule, containing 
two feeds, which grow together. 

LIQUIDAMBER, in botany, a genus of 

the monoecia-polyandria clafs of plants, 
having no corolla; the ftamina are very 
numerous fhort filaments ; the calyces of 

the female flower are collected into a 
kind of globe, each confilting of four 
leaves; there is no corolla ; the ftyles are 
two; the fruit is compo’ed of a number 
of oblong, bivalve unilocular capfules, 
formed into a globular body ; the feeds 
are numerous and cblong, 

This tree, which grows to a vait fize, is 
a native of America, where a very tra- 
grant refin is obtained, from it in great 
abundance, called liquidamber, which 
heats and moiltens, refolves and opens 
obitrudtions, and is an emollient and 
yipener. Its principal ufe is in ob- 
firuétions and hardnefles of the womb, in 
hard tumours, &c, 

LIQUOR, See Drink, FLump, &e. 
Medicated liquors are direéted by Boer- 
haave, to be made thus: takea dram of 
avy elzofaccharum, and two drams of 
the medicated falt of Tachenius; grind 
them together in a glafs- mortar, till they 
become thoroughly mixed: then add fix 
ounces of the cohobated diftilled water of 
the fame plant from whence the elaofac- 
charum was made; and thus, in a fmall 
compafs, the virtue of a plant may be 
collected together for medicinal ufe, and 
according to its own nature in the body, 
The dofe of thefe medicated liquors is 

‘principally determined from the power of 
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LiQUOR MINERALIS ANODYNUS, is 2 | 


LIQUORICE, in the materia medica, the 


LIRIODENDRUM, the TULIP-TREE, in 
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the oil employed in them; the time for 
giving them, is chiefly when the ftomach 
is empty, and according to the nature of 
the diftemper; for example, a tertian fe- 
ver, very cold in the beginning, is tobe | 
cured after this manner. 


name given by Hoffman to a liquor of 
his invention, famous at this time in Ger- 
many, and fuppofed by Burggrave to be 
made in this manner : take oil of vitriol, 
and indian nitre, of each four ounces: 
diftil the fpirit gradually from this, by a 
retort: pour two ounces of the fpirit cau- 
tioufly and fucceffively, into fifteen ounces 
of fpirit of wine, higbly reétified; diftil | 
this, and there comes over a very fra-_ 
grant fpirit: this is to be again diftill- | 
ed, to render it perfectly pure, adding — 
firft to it a fmall quantity of oil of | 
cloves, and a quantity of water, equal to 
that of the fpirit; after this, as foon as | 
the watery vapours begin to rife, the 
whole procefs is to be ftopped, and the 
fpirit kept alone in a bottle, well corked. 
This has great virtues as an anodyne, dia 
phoretic, antifeptic, and carminative. It 
is not certain that this is the fame with 
Hoffman's, that author never having 
publifhed his manner of making it; but 
it appears the fame to the {mell and tafte, 
and has the fame virtues. 


root of a plant called by botanifts gly- 
cyrrhiza. See GLYCYRRHIZA. 
It is an excellent medicine in coughs, 
and all diforders of the breaft and lungs: 
it obtunds the fharpnefs of acrid and falt” 
humours; and is alfo recommended 
againft diforders of the kidneys and blad- 
der, It is an ingredient in almoft all de~ 
coftions and ptifans, in which it is efteem- 
ed for obtunding the acrimony, and 
drowning the worle flavour of the other 
ingredients : and it is alfo ufed in moft 
fyrups and eleétuaries. The only fimp! 
preparations of it in ufe, is its infpiflated 
juice, commonly known by the name o 

fpanith juice of liquorice, as being brough 

originally from Spain ; this hath the fam 

virtues as the root itfelf. It is to b 

chofen firm, but not tough, hard, and, 
when broken, of a fine fhining furface 5 
fuch as melts in the mouth without leav- 
ing any harfh or gritty particles in th 

teeth, and does not talte of burning. 1 

is made in the fame manner as the other 
exira&ts. See the article EXTRACT, 


botany, agenus of the polyandria-poly gy- 
: nia 


nia clafs of plants, the flower of which 
confifts of fix or nine petals, which are 
oblong, erect, obtufe, narrowelt at the 
bafe, and equal: there is no pericarpium, 
the feeds being clofely arranged together 
in an imbricated manner; they are nu- 

merous, and terminate in a {quama of a 

lanceolated form. 

LIS, a river which rifes at Lifburg in Ar- 

tois, and paffing through part of the Ne- 

therlamds, unites its waters with the Scheld 
at Ghent. 

LISBON, the capital of Portugal, fituated 
on the north bank of the Tagus, about 
ten miles from its mouth, and eighty 
miles weft of the frontiers of Spain: 
welt long. 9°, 25’, north Jat, 38° 25’. 
It is about fix miles long, winding with 
the river, from whence it rifes with an 
eafy afcent, and is computed to contain 
about 30,000 houfes, 200,000 inhabi- 
tants, forty parifh churches, and forty 
convents of both fexes. 

LISIEUX, a large city and bifhop’s fee of 
France, in the province of Normandy : 
eaft longitude 16’, and north latitude 

0° 14/. 

LISLE, or Rysset, a large and populous 

city, the capital of French Flanders, fitu- 

ated on the river Deule, twelve miles 
welt of Tournay : eaft long. 3°, and north 

lat. 50° 42/, 

LIST, in commerce, the bordure of cloth, 

or of a ftuff; ferving not only to thew 

their quality, but to preferve them from 
being torn in the operations of fulling, 

dying, &c. 

Lift is ufed on various occafions; but 

chiefly by gardeners, for fecuring their 

wall-trees. 

LIST, in architeture, a little (Quare mould- 

ing, otherwife called a fillet, liftel, &c. 

See FitLeT and MouLpINa. 

LITANY, a folemn form of fupplication 
to God, in which the prieft utters fome 
things fit to be prayed for, and the people 
join in their interceffion, faying, we be- 

feech thee to bear us, good Lord, &e, 
At firft, the ufe of litanies was not fixed 

* toany ftated time, but were only em- 

ployed as exigencies required, They 

were obferved, in imitation of the Nine- 
vites, with ardent fupplications and faft- 
ings, to avert the threatning judgments 
of fire, earthquakes, inundations, or hof- 

tile invafions. About the year 400, li- 

tanies began to be ufed in proceffions, the 

people walking barefoot, and repeating 
them with great devotion; and it is pre- 
tended, that by this means, feveral couns 
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tries were delivered from great calami- 
ties. The days on which thefe were uled, 
were called rogation days: thefe were 
appointed by the canons of different coun- 
cils, till it was decreed by the council of 
Toledo, that they fhould be ufed every 
month throughout the year; and thus 
by degrees they came to be uled weekly 
on Wednefdays and Fridays, the antient 
ftationary days for fafting, To thele 
days the rubric cf our church has added 
Sundays, as being the greateft days for 
affembling at divine fervice. Before the 
Jatt review of the Common Prayer, the 
litany was a diftin&t fervice by itfelf, and 
ufed fometime afrer the morning prayer 
was over; at prefent it is made one office 
with the morning fervice, being ordered 
to be read after the third collest for grace, 
inttead of the interceffional prayers in the 
daily fervice, 


LITCHFIELD, a city of Staffordfhire, 


one hundred miles north weft of Lon- 
don, and twelve fouth-eaft of Stafford. 
This city and Coventry have one bifhop 
between them: it fends two members to 
parliament. 


LITERATI, in general, denotes men of 


learning ; but is more particularly ufed 
by the Chinefe, for fuch perfons as are able 
to read and write their language. See the 
article CHINESE. 


LITHANTHRAX, PiT-coAL, in natu- 


ral-hiftory, a genus of foflils, defined to 
be folid, dry, opake, inflammable fub- 
ftances, found in large ftrata, fplitting 
horizontally more eafily than in any other 
direction, of a glofly hue, foft and fri- 
able, not fufible, but eafily inflammable, 
and Jeaving a large refiduum of afhes. 
Of this genus there are three fpecies, 
1. The hard, dufky, black coal, known 
in London by the name of fcotch coal. 
2. The bard, glofly, black coal, known 
by the fame name ; though both thefe 
fpecies are found alfo in England, par- 
ticularly about Limington and in Wales, 
3. The friable, gloffy, black coal, called 
Newcaftle coal, as being chiefly dug about 
that town, 


LITHARGE, is properly a recrement of 


lead, or lead vitrified, either alone, or 
with a mixture of copper. It is of two 
kinds, differing in colour, though in no 
other quality ; the one of thefe is called 
litharge of gold, and the other litharge 
of filver: thefe are colle&ted from the 
furnaces where filver is feparated from 
lead, or from thofe where. gold and filver 
are purified by means of that metal ; but 
ui Pa the 
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‘the litharge fold in the thops is produced 
in the copper-works, in which lead is 
uled either to purify the metal, or to fe- 
parate the filver fiom it: this is of a 
redder or yellower colour, as the fire has 
been more or lefs ftronz, and is always 
compofed of a multitude of thin flakes. 
Litharge is foluble in oil, and all other 
unSnous fubftances; and thus diffolved, 
it makes the bafis of a great part of the 
ointments and platters of the thops. It is 
drying, abftergent, and flightly aflricive, 
and hence it is of great ufe in cleanfing 
ulcers, and difpofing them to incarnate, 
LITHIDIA, in natural hiftory, the name 
~ of a large clafs of foffils, inciuding the 
flint and pebble kinds. See the articles 
Fuint and PepBie. 
‘The lithidia are defined to be ftanes of a 
debafed cryftalline matter, covered by, 
and furrounded with, an opake cruft, 
and frequently of great beauty, and con- 
fiderable brighine(s within, tho’ of but a 
flight degree of tranfparency, approach- 
ing to the nature of the femi-pellucid 
gems, and like them found in not very 
large mafles. See the article GEM, 
The bodies of this clafs are divided into 
‘two general orders, and under thofe into 
three genera. The firft order of the li- 
thidia contains thofe compofed of a cry- 
ftalline matter, but flightly debafed, and 
that ever by one and the fame earth, tho’ 
_ diffufed thro” them in different degrees, 
and always free from veins, The fecond 
order is of thofe of a more debafed cry- 
ftalline matter, blended with different 
portions of different coloured earths. 
Of the firft of thefe orders there is only 
“one genus, which is that of the common 
flint, Of thefeecnd order there are two 
genera. 1. The homochroa, which are 
ef one plain and fimple colour; and, 
2. The calculi, which are compofed of 
crutts of feveral different colours. Both 
thefe geneva are comprifed under the 
common Finglifh name of pebbles, 
LITHOCOLLA, a cement ufed by lapi- 
darics for faftening precious flones toges 
See the article CA MENT. 
GENESIA, aterm ufed by fome 
authors. for the formation of ftones. See 
the article STONE. 
Hiemkel has thrown together fome very 
ingenions thoughts on this abftruse fub- 
jeSt, ina treatife publifhed in the year 
1794, where he builds no opinion on any 
other bafis than that of fias, obferva- 
tions of mature, and experiments, He 
fuppoles that the earth was at firk every 
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kinds, there is no wonder that ftones of 


mei. 

where foft on the furface, and that this 
foft matter, by degrees, hardened, and 
formed ftones of feveral kinds, He feems 
to imagine, that the furface of the earth 
was a fecond time all reduced to this 
foft tate by the univerfal deluge at the 
time of Noah, and that this matter, af- 
terwards hardening into ftones of various 
kinds, included the fhells of fea-fithes, 
and other animal-remains of the produce 
of the feas, in flints, in Jime-ftone, or 
in whatever other fubftance the matter 
among which they lay chanced to har- 
den. Thus may the fea-fhells, found’ 
fingly in the middle of hard flints, or 
lodged in vaft numbers in the ftrata of 
earth, limeftone, or marble, be account-— 
ed for. Waters of other kinds we are 
very fenfible may carry particles of figny 
matter, and lodge them fo in other ho- 
dies, as to form complete, bard and folid 
ftones: this is frequently done at this 
day in the common petrifactions of wood, 
and in the ftones generated in the blad- 
ders of animals, If this be allowed a 
property common to feveral fluids, and © 
to water in feveral ftates, there is no rea- 
fon why it fhould be denied to have ex- 
ifted in that of the univerfal deluge; 
and if that be acknowledged to have 
had a power of forming ftones of various” 


various kinds fhould be found in the 
ftrata, and on the furface of this earth, 
which was all covered by that water; or 
that the ftones formed in that immen{e 
body of water fhould thew, as they doin 
many inftances, the feveral crults or coats 
laid one upon another, by the fucceffive. 
applications of the matter of which they 
were formed, If we confider alfo the 
immenfe quantity of animal and vege- 
table-bodies; fome entire, others only 
feparated into paris, which muft have 
been mixed with, floating among, or ly 
ing upon the bottom of this immenfe bed 
of water; and that {tones were continu- 
ally forming out of this water at this 
time ; we cannot wonder that thefe ftones 
fhould take up thefe parts of plants 
animals, or concrete about them, or that 
we fhould find fhel!s and teeth of fithes, 
or pieces of wood, or leaves of plants 
preferyed in them. Nor is water alone 
the agent that may have made thele 
changes in the once foft parts of the 
earth’s furface; we can by fire reduce 
the pooreit earths into a fort of glafs, a 
hard tranfparent body, nota little re- 
fembling the nature of flint or the pn 
eMis 
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femi-pellucid ftones. Fire has a power 
to do great things in the bowels of the 
earth, and the way to learn what changes 
it may there make in ftones, is to try its 
effets upon the feveral different kinds 

of ftones and earths here, By experi- 
ments of this kind we learn, that of the 
feveral fpecies of ftones in their prefent 
ftate, fome are reduced toa friable mafs, 
and finally to powder, by the force of 
fire, others are hardened by it, others are 
melted, and becomea kind of glafs; and 
by experiments, on the other Fofile-fub- 

es, it appears, that the original mat- 
ter of all ftones has been earth, either of 
the nature of chalk, marie, or clay ; and 
that many of them have been greatly al- 
tered by receiving metallic or other mine- 
ral matter into their earthy matter, at the 
time of their formation ; and all feem to 
have owed their change into their hard 
ftate, either to fire alone, or to faline 
oily, metallic, or faline fulphureous mat- 
ters, either conjuncily with the force of 
this agent, or alone. 

_ Thofe ftones, which were formed in their 
prefent ftate, immediately out of fluids, 
have been produced either by congelation, 
a rude coalition, or cryftalization ; and 
that all the gems have been once fluid, is 
plain from their imperfections in certain 
inftances,as from their containing grains 
of fand, or the like extraneous fubftan- 
ces, firmly embodied in them, If thefe, 
the hardeft of all ftones, have been once 
fluid, there is no reafon to difpute, but 
that all the other kinds may have been 
fo, which are lefs hard and lefs perfe&. 

ITHOMANTIA, A:@2cusIea, in anti- 
quity, a f{pecies of divination performed 
with ftones. Sometimes the ftone, call- 
ed fiderites, was ufed: this they wafhed 
in fpring-water, in the night, by candle- 
light ; the perfon that confulted it was 
to be purified from all manner of pollu- 
tion, and to have. his face covered: this 
done, he repeated divers prayers, and 
placed certain charafters in an appointed 
order; and then the ftone moved of it- 

» felf, and ina foft, gentle,, murmur, (or 

as fome fay) in a voice like that of a child, 

returned an anfwer. By a ftone of this 
nature, Helena is reported to have fore- 
told the defiru&tion of Troy. 

LITHOMARGA, Stone marle, a name 
given by fome authors to a fparry fub- 
ftance highly dehafed by earth, which is 

found in great plenty in the caves of the 

Hart's foreft in Germany, and uled there 
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in medicine, under the name of the uni- 
cornu foflile, or foffile unicorn’s hora, 
from its fometimes emulating that figure, 
See the articles MARLE and Unicornv. 


LITHONTRIPTICS, medicines which 


either break or are fuppofed to have the 
virtue of breaking ftones in the urinary 
paffages, Of this kind is Mrs. Ste- 
phen’s medicine, which is a compofition 
of foap and lime made of different fhells, 
which every body knows to be highly 
cauftic, and is therefore condemned by 
Dr. Mead; fince its corrofive quality 
mutt be injurious to the bladder: how- 
ever, under proper management, he 
thinks it may be of fome fervice in ex- 
pelling gravel by the urinary paflages 5 
tho’ it will never be able to break cal- 
culi of the hardnefs of ftone. Dr, Whytt, 
of Edinburgh, «fter confidering the in- 
conveniencies and fometimes mifchiefs of? 
this celebrated {pecific, refolved to omi‘t 
the foap, and try what virtues lime= 
water would have without it, in diffolv = 
ing the calculus; and found that lime~= 
water made by pouring feven or eigl it 
pints of water on one pound of freth ca'l- 
cined oyftcr or cockle-fhells, poffeffed a 
greater power of diflolving the calculus, 
than that of ftone lime; and by giving 
four pints of ita day to adults, and to 
children in proportion, he found that it 
produced the moft happy effects. 


LITHOPHYTA, in botany, a fubdivi fon 
of the cryptogamia clafs of plants,, fo 


called from their approaching to a ft ony 
hardnefs, comprehending the ifis, fjron- 
gia, millepora, tubipora, &c. 


LITHOSPERMUM, GroMwELI, in. 


bo- 
tany,a genus of the pebishncse eye” 
nia clafs of plants, the corolla of which 


confifts of a fingle petal of the leng'th of © 


the cup: the tube is cylindric, the fimb 
femiquinquifid, obtufe and erect; there 
is no pericarpium, but the cup bec omes 
patulous and long, containing four b road, 
oval, acuininated and hard feeds. 

The feeds of this plant, being the only 
parts ufed in medicine, are accor3nted 
diuretic, Emulfions are made of them 
with dog’s grafs-water. 


LITHOSTROTION, in natural hi ftory, 


the name of a fpecies of foffile-«coral, 
compofed of a great number of lon g and 
flender columns, fometimes round, fome- 
times angular, jointed nicely to one: ano- 
ther, and of a ftarry or radiated fiurface 
at their tops. Thefe are found im con- 
fiderable quantities in the northeria and 
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weftern parts of this kingdom, fometimes 
in fingle, fometimes in complex {peci- 
mens. See the article CORAL. 
LITHOTOMY, in furgery, cutting for 
the ftone. See the article STONE, 
Mi. Sharp lays down the following me- 
thod of fearching for the ftone, The pa- 
tient being laid on an horizontal table 
with his thighs elevated, and a little ex- 
tended, pafs the found, or catheter, with 
the concave part towards you, till it meets 
with fome refifance in the perineum a 
little above the anus; then turning it 
without much force, pufh it gently on into 
the bladder, and if it meets with an ob- 
ftruétion at the neck, raife its extremity 
upwards, by inclining the handle of it to- 
wards you; and if it does not then flip 
in, withdraw it a quarter cf an inch, and 
introducing your fore-finger into the rec- 
tum, lift it up, and it will feldom fail to 
enter, Though, upon fearching, the fur- 
geon may be affured of a ftone in the 
bladder, yet he is not without farther in- 
_quiry to operate immediately ; fince there 
are fome obftacles that forbid the opera- 
tion, either abfolutely, or only for a cer- 
tain time. Among thefe, that of the 
greateft confequence is the gravel or ftone 
“inthe kidneys, which is known by the 
pain in the loins, vomiting, retraction of 
the tefticles, numbnefs of the thighs, and 
often by matter which the inflammation 
produces in the kidneys. Difference of 
age make an extreme difference in dan- 
ger, infants and voung people almoft al- 
ways recovering; but ftill the operation 
is advileable in thole advanced in years, 
though it is not attended with near the 
fame fuccefs. Before the operation is per- 
formed, it is proper to prepare the pati- 
ent with a gentle purge the preceding day, 
and a_clyfter early in the morning, which 
will be of great fervice in cooling the 
Body and making the operation le{fs dan- 
gerous, where the rectum is liable to be 
wounded when full. 
‘The moft convenient time for the opera- 
tion of lithotomy is fpring or autumn, 
though when the patient is in exquifite 
torment, or his life in danger, the pre- 
fént opportunity fhould be embraced. 
Lithotomy is of two kinds: that made 
into the bladder is termed cyfotomy ; but 
when the ftone is in the kidneys, which 
very rarely happens, the operation is 
termed nephrotomy. 
With refpe& to the feveral methods of 
performing lithotomy for the ftone in the 
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bladder, they, according to Heifter, are 
four: the firft, and moft antient, is the 
apparatus minor, called likewife the cel- 
fian or guidonian method : the fecond the 
apparatus magnus, or Marianus’s me- 
thod ; the latter being termed the new, 
and the former the old method: the 
third is the apparatus altus, or hypo- 
graltic fe&tion ; wherein the incifion is 
made at the lower part of the abdomen in 
the anterior fide of the bladder, immedi- 
ately above the os pubis; whereas in 
the reft it is made in the perineum, be- 
tween the anus and the fcrotum: the 
fourth, and moft modern method, was 
invented toward the end of the laft cen- 
tury, and is termed the lateral operation. 
1. The firft method is now entirely laid 
afide, though Heifter thinks it praéti- 
cable on boys under fourteen: the wound 
of the bladder in this operation, fays 
Sharp, is made in the fame place as is 
now praétifed in the lateral method; 
but its being impraticable on fome fub- 
jects, and uncertain in all others, has 
made it to be univerfally exploded. 
2. In performing lithotomy by the ap- 
paratus major, Mr. Sharp’s directions 
for the firuation of the patient are thus. 
Having laid the patient on a fquare hori- 
zontal table, three feet four inches high, 
with a pillow under his head, let his legs 
and thighs be beni, and his heels made 
to approach his buttocks by tying his 
hands to the foles of his feet with a 
couple of ftrong ligatures; and to fecure 
him more effectually from ftruggling, 
pats a double ligature under one of his 
hams, and carry the four ftrings round 
his neck to the other ham: then pafling 
the loop underneath, make a knot by 
threading one of the fingle ends through 
the loop; and thus the thighs are to be 
widened from each other, and firmly 
fupported by proper perfons. 
The patient thus fituated, Heifter direéts 
the operation as follows: the operator, 
dipping the beak of a fizeable and grooved 
ftee! catheter A (plate CLX. fig. 1.) in 
oil, he conveys it thro’ the urethra into the” 
bladder, and being affured there is a ftone, 
turns the crooked part of the catheter in 
the bladder and urethra towards the left 
fide of the perineum, but the handle and 
penis which containsit, towards the right 
inguen, then delivers it to the affiftant, 
who holds up the fcrotum in the other 
hand; for the crooked convex part of the 
catheter thus elevated in the perineum, 
renders 
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to be divided, fufficiently perceptible both 
to the fight and touch, He next lays 
hold of the integuments of the perineum 
with the fingers of his left hand, holding 
in his right the incifion- knife,B, wrapped 
in linen, as he would do a pen for writ- 
ing: with this he makes a longitudinal 
incifion downwards, about the middle 
of the left fide of the perineum near the 
future, through the fat; then he again 
feels for the catheter, and afterwards di- 
vides the urethra in a direét line down- 
ward, fo that the end of the knife may 
pafs into the groove of the catheter. After 
a proper incifion, the furgeon parts with 
his knife, inferting in the groove of the 
catheter, if an affiftant holds it, the nail 
of his finger or thumb: then he takes a 
male conduétor, C, dips it in warm oil, 
and having paffed it thro’ the groove of 
the catheter and neck of the bladder into 
the bladder itfelf, extraéts the catheter. 
The male conduétor being thus paffed, a 
female conduétor, D, is introduced upon 
it, in fuch a manner as the latter receives 
the prominent back of the former in its 
groove, and conveys it fafely iuto the 
bladder thro” its neck. After this the two 
conduétors are gently feparated by their 
handles, and then a ftraight forcep, E, 
dipt in oil and fhut very clofe, is careful- 
ly conveyed into the bladder between the 
conductors. The forceps, after it is in- 
troduced, and the conduétors withdrawn, 
muft be opened feveral times to dilate the 
wound, and then fhut to fearch for the 
ftone: when the ftone is found, they muft 
be opened with both hands, in fucha 
manner that one jaw, if poffible, may 
lay hold under the ftone, and the other 
When the ftone is thus in- 
tercepted, the forceps, by a gentle motion 
from fide to fide, muft be brought to- 
wards the rectum, and the ftone extract- 
ed downwards, becaufe the parts dilate 
and yield more eafily that way, while up- 
wards they meet with a refiltance from 
the os pubis: but if it lies concealed in 
any part of the bladder, and cannot be 
jaid hold of by the forceps, the opera- 
tor muft pafs the two firft fingers of his 
hand in the anus, elevate the (tone, and 
force it into them, If it is fituated in 


the upper part of the bladder, behind the - 


offa pubis, the inferior part of the abdé- 
men mutt be preffed downwards by the 
hand, that it may commodioufly be taken 
hold of, and drawn out lby the ftraight or 
a crooked forceps; and if it is lodged on 
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either fide, the crooked inftrument F is 
moft convenient. 
When the ftone is too large to be ex- 
traéted whole, it muft be broken by a for- 
ceps, G, with teeth, and the fragments to 
be drawn out one after another. Laftly, 
if the ftone is too iarge and too hard to 
be either extracted or broken, a prudent 
furgeon will defift, and heal the wound 
or leave a fiftula for the difcharge of the 
urine. The ftone being thus extraéted, 
and the bladder cleared, the wound is 
cleanfed with a fponge, the ligatures un- 
tied, the patient put to bed, and the 
wound now drefled with doflils of fcraped 
lint: if the hemorrhage be too profufe, 
it may be ftopped by pledgets of lint 
dipt in a proper ftyptic, and the arteries 
compreffed with the fingers till it ftops. 
Thefe muft be covered with a linen bol- 
fter, and a large fquare comprefs with- 
out a platter, fecuring the whole with 
the T bandage, or that with four heads ; 
and if they are ineffeétual, the artery 
mult be tied up with a crooked needle 
and thread. See HAMORRHAGE. 
After dreffing, the patient muft be fup- 
plied with plenty of ptilan, barley-water, 
or a ftrengthening and compofing emul- 
fion; his diet fhould be the fame as for 
people in fevers, or after great wounds, 
See the articles FEVER and WounD. 
3. The apparatus altus, or high opera- 
tion, is performed as follows. The pa- 
tient being duly prepared, and laid in a 
proper fituation, a hollow fi:ver-catheter, 
with a flexible leathern tube H (ibid.) at 
the end of it is to be introduced into the” 
bladder ; to the tube muft be fitted a large 
fyringe, for the inje@ing of fuch warm 
water, barley-water, or milk, asthe pa- 
tient can bear, When this is done, the 
catheter is extraéted: then while an af- 
fiftant introduces his two fore-fingérs 
into the anus to elevate the ftone and 
bladder, the operator makes an incifion 
in a right line through the fkin, fat, and 
abdominal mufcles, immediately above 
the offa pubis. The external wound 
fhould be three fingers-breadth long in 
children, and four in adults; then m- 
troducing the left index, the jurgeon feels 
for the liquor that diftends the bladder, 
and then makes an inctfion into the blad- 
der immediately above the juncture of 
the offa pubis: after which he paffes a 
fmall knife into the body of the bladder, 
fo as to make a {mall wound with the 
point only; through this aperture he 
pafles a crooked or ftraight knife, armed 
; with 


~ 
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with a button, whereby he enlarges the 
wound upwards the breadth of one or 
two fingers. He then introduces his left 
index to d:aw the upper part of the 
bladder towards the navel, and then en- 
larges the wound downwards. Imme- 
diately after, he introduces the fore-finger 
of the other hand, and examines the fize 
and fituation of the ftone, and according- 
ly be enlarges the wound either upwards 
or downwards, in order to extract it. 
And when the ftone is extra&ted, and no- 


thing left, the wound is dreffed, and the 


patient treated much in the fame manner 
as in the former cafe, 

4. The fourth method, which is called 
the lateral operation, is performed by 
Chefelden thus: every thing being pro- 
perly prepared, he introduces a catheter, 
and afterwards makes an incifion of a 
proper length, beginning where they end 
in the apparatus major, and continuing it 
downwards between the accelerator uri- 
ne, and ereétor penis, on the left fide of 
intefinum re&um; and direéting his 
knife to the pofterior part of the catheter, 
through the inferior and lateral part of 
the bladder, behind the proftate gland, 
and above the feminal veficles, he then 
continues it forwards through the fphinc- 
ter of the bladder, and left fide of the 
proftrate glands into the membranous 
part of the urethra even to its bulb, which 
preferves the reftum better than the late- 
ral method. 

Among Chefelden’s emendations, Dou- 
gias enumerates thefe. 1, If he finds the 
patient’s pulfe low after the operation, he 
applies blifters to the arms, which effe&tu- 
ally raife his {pirits, 2. If the wound 
grows callous, lie layson a piece of blifter- 
plafter to erade it, by which new fleth pul- 
Julates, and the wound unites, 3. It the 
wound be putrid, he mixes a little verdi- 
greafe with {ome digeftive ointment. 
Women are le fubje&t to the ftone in 
the bladder than men, and their uri- 
nary paflages are more fhort and lax, 
fo that in genera] the ftone being but 
fmal], difcharges itielf with the urine, 
and when it happens ‘to increafe in 
the bladder, we have inftances of its 
coming away fpontaneoufly. Douglas 
propoies to extra& a fmall ftone in a wo- 
man, by dilating the urethra with a tent 
of gentian-root, or prepared fponge; 
but when the ftone is large, he approves 
of the high operation, difiending the 
bladder with warm water, and compref- 
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fing the urethra by an affiftant’s finger 
in the vagina, and then making an ins 
cifion into the bladder immediately above 
the os pubis. This, Heifter fays, is 
a very proper method, when the ftone 
is very large, and the patient young and 
healthy ; but Morand, when the ftoneé is 
{mal}, prefers the apparatus major. 

Upon the whole, lithotomy appears to be 
a dangerous end precarious operation, 
nor can one method alone be depended 
on; but the furgeon muft be determined 
in the choice, by the particular circum. | 
ftances of the cafe. 
Nephrotomy, the fecond fpecies of litho- | 


thought impraéticable, who therefore ab- 
folutely rejeé it; tho” we have many in 
ftances of perfons, who have been cured | 
of wounds of the back penetrating to the 
kidneys. Heifter mentions one cure of 
this kind performed by himfelf. Wounds, | 
therefore, of the kidneys, efpecially thofe | 
inflifted on the back, without penetrate | 
ing into the cavity of the abdomen, he 
fays, are often curable. And though] 
Hippocrates prohibits his pupils from | 
prattifing lithotomy, yet in treating of | 
diforders in the kidnéys, in his work De | 
Tntern. Affe&t. he dire&ts to make an 
incifion near the kidneys when it is tumes 
fied and elevated, and after extracting 
the pus, to difcharge the gravel by diu- 
retics ; for this opening may preferve the 
patient, who muft otherwife die: and 
again, he fays, when the kidney, being 
fuppurated, tumifies near the fpine, 2 
deep incifion fhould be made upon the 
tumour near the kidney, or into the kid 
ney itfelf. Hence it is manifeft, that a 
wound in thefe parts did not appear fa 
formidable to him, Roufet, Riolanus, 
and others, think nephrotomy may be 
practifed with’ fuccefs, if the opening i 
made where the ftone is perceptible, and 
neither the emulgent artery, vein, no 
ureter wounded, nor the cavity of the 
abdomen penetrated. But beyond all 
Gifpute it muft be reafonable, when na 
ture points out tlre place by a tumour o 
abfcefs in the loins, proceeding from a 
ftone in the kidneys. 


by Linnzus, to exprefs a heterogeneous 
fubttance on fea-plants, which has fructi 
fications in impreffed points. 


nus of foffils, of the clafs of the fcrupi 
compofed ofa fimply ftony matter, mak< 
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ing a kind of cement, and holding firmly 
together {mall pebbles, &c. embodied in 
it. See the article Scrupt. 
There are. two kinds of the lithozugia. 
a. That of a cryftalline bafis and purer 
itexture, approaching to the nature of 
flint, called by the englifh lapidaries the 
pudding: (tone ; of this kind are reckon- 
ved four fpecies; the yellowith white li- 
thozugium, the greyith white lithozu- 
.gium, the red lithozugium, and the 
brownifh. lithozugium, all filled with 
pebbles,..2. The lithozugia of a coarfer 
texture, approaching to the nature of 
quarry-ftone: of this kind there are alfo 
reckoned four fpecies, viz. the freth- 
coloured lithozugium, filled with reddith, 
impure, cry (talline nodules ;. the bluith, 
glittering lithozugium, filled with white, 
impure, cry{talline nodules ; the whitith, 
gteen, elegant lithozugium, filled with 
cryftalline nodules ; and the friable, pale, 
red lithozugium, variegated with’ white 
veins. and red nodules. 
LITHUANIA,..a province of Poland, 
bounded by Samogitia, Livonia, and part 
of Ruffia, on the north; by another part 
of Ruffia, on the eaft; by Volhinia and 
Polefia, on the fouth ; and by Pruffia and 
Polachia on the weft. 
LITURGY, Agrmepyid, a name given to 
thofe fet forms of prayer which have been 
generally ufedin the cbriftian church, Of 
thefe there are nota few afcribed’to the 
apoltles and fathers, but they are almoft 
univerfally. allowed to be fpuriouse 
‘The modern liturgies are diverfified ac- 
cording to the diverfity of nations: pro- 
fefling, the .chriftian religion... Of thefe 
. there are thefarmenian liturgy, compofed 
‘by one of their patriarchs, named John ; 
that of the cophti or chriftians of Egypt, 
written, in’ the cophtic! or egyptian lan- 
b aguage:. the gthiopian liturgy, written 
| in, the old zethiopic tongue, faid to be 
.'{ written by Diofcorgs, patriarch of Alex- 
|. andna ; the.Greeks have |foprsliturgies, 
L ti&- thole of. St, Jamesg; St,, Mark, St. 


¢ Ahey.ordinarily read only, the latter, the 
; -diturgy of St, James being read ‘only at 
Lyi Jexufalem, and that.of St. (Mark-only at 
|.) Alexandria :, the fyriac Jiturgies.are 
| .ypuch. more numerous than» the.Greek ; 
Mh Fe Simon tells,usy thar the jaco- 
bites reckon wp forty, diffesent diturgies, 
» all onder different, names,'+, The miffal 
, of she, Maronites; contains twelve litur- 
gies, under the names. of St. Xyflus, 
popes St, Jutn Chryfoftom ; $k. John 
Vor, ILL, 
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the evangelift; St. Peter, the apoftle ; 
St. Dionyfius ; St. Cyril ; Matthew, the 
paftor; John, patriarch; St. Eulta- 
thius; St. Maruta; St. James, the 
apoftle ; St. Mark, the evangelitt; and 
a fecond of St. Peter : and the Neftorians 
have three liturgies, that of the twelve 
apoftles, that of Theodofius, furnamed 
the interpreter, and a third under the 
name of St. Neftorius. 
The liturgy of the church of England 
was compofed in the year 1547, fince 
which time it has undergone feveral al- 
terations, the laft of which was inthe 
year 1661, and of this liturgy Dr, Com- 
ber gives the following charafter. ‘* No 
** church was ever bleffed with fo com- 
prehenfive, fo exa&t, and fo inoffenfive 
a liturgy as ours: which is fo judi- 
cioufly contrived, that the whole may 
exercife at once their knowledge and 
devotion; and yet fo plain, that the 
moft ignorant may pray with under- 
ftanding ; fo full, that nothing is omits 
ed, which ought to be afked in publics 
and fo particular, that it comprifeth 
moft things which we would afk in 
private; and yet fo fhort, as not to 
tire any that have true devotion. Its 
do&trine is pure and primitive; its 
ceremonies fo few and innocent, that 
moft of the chriftian world agree in 
theni:-ats method is exact and natu- 
ral, its language fignificant and per- 
fpicuous, moftof the words and phra- 
fes being taken out of the holy f{erip- 
ture, and the reft are the expreflions 
of the firft and pureft ages.” — And in 
the opinion of the moft impartial and 
excellent Grotius, (who was no mém- 
ber of, nor had any cbligation to, this 
church) ¢* the englith liturgy comes fo 
‘* near the primitive pattern, that ‘none 
of the reformedichurches can compare \ 
with it.” Again, he fays, “* In'the 
prayers, a fcholar can difcern’ clofe 
logic, pleating eee pure divinity, 
and the very ma of the antient 
doftrine and difcipline ; and yet all 
‘made fo familiar, that the unlearned 
26 may fately fay, “Amen.” 
LATUUS, in roman antiquity, a fhort 
ftrsight rod, only bending a little at one 
cends ufed by theaugurs... See AUGUR. 
The appellation lituus is alfo given to a 
mufical inftryment cf the wind kind, 
ufed-in the roman armies; probably 
~ «from its.refemblance to the facred rod of 
the augurs, 
LIVADIA, the capital of a groviece of 
11 Q eur. pean 
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european Turky, the antient Achaia, 
fituated on the north fide of the gulph 
of Lepanto; eaft long. 23° 15’, north 
Jat. 37% 30’. 

LIVER, hepar, in anatomy, -a very large 
vifcus, of a red colour, fituated in the 
right hypochondrium, and ferving for 
the fecretion of the bile or gall, See the 
article BILE. 

Its figure is irregular; the upper fur- 
face being convex, {mooth, and equal ; 
the lower, hollow, and unequal. ‘There 
is alfo a remarkable eminence. called 
the porta, jult where the vena porte en- 
ters if, 
In the liver we are alfo to obferve the 
capfale of Gliffonius, its difcoverer 5 
which includes the branches of the vena 
porte, and the biliary ducts, as they ap- 
_proach the liver, as well as within it. 
The veflels of the liver are very nume- 
rous; receiving arteries from the coeliac, 
cyftics, diaphragmatics, &e, veins, from 
the vena porte, vena cava, and diaphrag- 
matic vein; and nerves from the plexus 
hepaticus of the intercoflals. See the ar- 
ticles ARTERY, VEIN, and NERVE. 
The biliary veffels are the du@lus chole- 
docus communis, which opens obliquely 
into the duodenum; the du@us cyfti- 
cus, which runs from the gall-bladder 
to the common duét; and the duétus 
hepaticus, which runs from the liver to 
the common du&; and the branches of 
this diftributed through the liver,’ make 
what are called poribiliarii. See the ar- 
ticles DucT, GALL-BLADDER, @e. 
‘The lymphatic veffels of the liver are to 
‘ be demonftrated either by a ligature of 
the vena porte in living animals, or by 
‘jnflation into the artery, or hepatic duct, 
in dead ones. To thefe veffels we may 
add the canalis venotus, and the great 
finus of the vena porte in the foctus. «See 
the article FoErus. 
The fubftance, of the liver was, by the 
‘antients, fup 
of blood, conereted into a firm mafs : 
Malpighi, and many of the later-writers, 
have determined it to: be glandulous ; 
and Ruyfch makes it vafculous,:declar- 
ing it to be formed of a congeriés of very 
minute veffels, yet 
Having already given the external figure 
of-the liver. in grown perfons, under the 


article INTESTINES, we fhall here give . 
that of a new-born foetus,’ whereby the | 
difference between them willibethe:more - 


readily apprehended. A AAA (plate 
CLXI,-fig. 1.) reprefents the circumfes 
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rence of the livery; BB BB, the lower | 
part of the liver, in which there are fe- 
veral irregularities ; C, the gall-bladder ; 
D, the umbilical vein, running with a 
fingle trank from the navel to the liver ; 
EE E£, the finufes of the vena porte, ‘in- 
to which alone the umbilical vein inferts | 
itfelf, with a fingle trunk; F, the trunk 
of the vena porte cut off; GGGG, the 
principal branches of the finus of the vena 
porte diftributed through the liver, which 
become confpicuous when a fmall ‘part 
of the fuperficies of the liver is abraded 
off ; H, the trunk of the vena cava; T, I, 


arifing from the finus of the vena porte, 
over-again{t the ingrefs of the umbilical 
vein, and inferting itfelf into the’ vena 
cava: this, inthe uterus, catriés a great 
part, and probably the greater part of 
the blood, carried through the umbilical 
vein to the liver of the foetus, by a large _ 
paffuge: to the vena cava and the heart ;_ 
but this, after the birth of the foetus, gra- 
dually grows narrower and clofes; K, | 
the entrance of the umbilical vein into | 
the finus of the vena porte. 
To this defcription of the external part | 
of the-liver,-it’ may not be improper to_ 
add that of its -blood-veffels,’ together 
with their numerous ramifications, freed 
from the parenchymatous fubftance. Fig. 
2. ibid, reprefents the under fide of thefe | 
veflels ; A being that part of the liver 
which liesnext'to the back; B, its right. 
fide; C, its anterior edge. D, its left 
fide; E, the vena cava, where it paffes 
through the diaphragm ; Ex, Ez, E 3, 
its three principal branches diftributed 
almof through ‘the whole liver 7 F, the 
vena porte turned upwards, that other 
veffels may be more eafily feen ; F 1, F 2 
F 3, F 4, four branches of the vena port 
diftributed to feveral: quarters of the:fla 
part of thesliver, but the fifth branch is 
not obferved on. this fide; G, the’ gall- 
bladders°H, Hy, the vena umbilicalis be 
come a ligament; I, the dufius commu 


now performingethe office of 'a ligament 
L, the trank of the vena cava defcendens 
‘a, -a fall portion of the membrane .in 
vetting the liver ; 4, that part of the dia 
phragm which furrounds the vena cava 5 


é, ‘the place'where thefé veifels' meets f, 


nerves; f, p; p, p; the Common’ capfula 
laid open; 9) g, the lymphaduéts ; 7,27, 71, 
&c, the fmdller*branches of thé vena 
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porte; 2, 2, v, Sc. the fmall branches 
of the vena cava. 

Inflammation of the Liver, 
INFLAMMATION, 

Liver of /ulpbur, &c. 

LIVER-wWoRT, lichen, in botany. 
article LICHEN, 

LIVERPOOL, or LEVERPOOL, a port- 
town of Lancafhire, fifteen miles north 
of Chefter, which fends two members to 
parliament. 

LIVERY, in matters of drefs andequipage, 
a certain colour and form of drefs, by 
which noblemen and gentlemen choole 
to diftinguifh their fervants. 

Livery of feifin, in law, figoifies deliver- 
ing the poffeffion of lands, &c. to him 
who has a right to them. ‘There are 
two kinds of livery and feifin; livery in 
law, where the feoffer being in view of 
the land, houfe, or other thing granted, 
fays to the feoffee on delivery of the 
deed, ‘‘ I give to you yonder land, &c. 
** to hold to you and your heirs, fo go 
¢ into the fame, and take poffeflion ac- 
“© cordingly.” And livery in deed, is 
where the parties, or the attornies by 
them authorized, coming to the door of 
the houfe, or upon fome part of the land, 
declare the occafion of their meeting be- 
fore witneffes, read the deed, or its con- 
tents, and in cafe it be made by attor- 
ney, the letter of attorney is alfo read, 
after which, if the delivery be of a houfe, 
the grantor, or his attorney, takes the 
ring, key, or latch belorfeing to the door, 
or if it be land, a turf, or ciod of earth, 
and a twig of one of the trees, and de- 
livering them with the deed to the gran- 
tee or his attorney, fays, “I A. B. do 
** hereby deliver to you poffeffion and 
*¢ feifin of this mefluage or tenement, 
** &c. to hold to you, your heirs and 
“© affigns, according tothe purport, true 

‘ intent, and meaning of this indenture, 

“© or deed of feoffment.” After which 

the grantee enters firft alone, and fhut- 

ting the door, and then opening it, lets 
in others. 

When both a houfe and Jands are con- 

veyed, the houfe is looked upon as prin- 

cipal, and therefore the livery is made 
there. If lands lie in different parts of 
the fame county, the livery and ieifin of 
one part in one place, in the name of 
the whole granted in the feoffment, is 
fafficient; yet when they lie in different 
counties, livery and feifin mutt be made 
in each, Ifa perfon grants a leale for 
years, with remainder to another for life, 


See the article 


See HEPaAR. 
See the 
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or in tail, &c, the livery and feifin mu& 
be made to the leffee for years, without 
which nothing will pafs to the perfon in 
remainder, 

Since the making the ftatute of ules, 
livery and feifin are not fo much ufed as 
formerly ; for a leafe and releafe, a bar 
gain and fale by deed inrolled, are fuf- 
ficient to velt the grantee with poffeflion, 
without the formality of livery. 

LIVERY MEN, of London, are a number 
of men chofen from among the freemea 
of each company. Out of this body the 
common council, fheriff, and other supe. 
rior officers for the government of the 
city are elected, and they alone have the 
privilege of giving their votes for mem- 
bers of parliament ; from which the ref 
of the citizens are excluded. 

LIVONIA, a province of Ruffia, 160 miles 
long, and 120 broad; bounded by the 
gulph of Finland, on the north; by In- 
gria and great Novogorod, on the eaft ; 
by Lithuania and Courland, on the fouth ; 
and by the Baltic, on the welt: its chief 
towns are Narva, Revel, and Riga. 

LIVONICA Terra, in the materia me- 
dica, akind of fine bole ufed in the fhops 
of Germany and Italy, of which there 
are two {pecies, the yellow, and the red 5 
the diftinguifhing charaGlers of which 
are thefe: the yellow livonian earth is a 
pure and perfeétly fine bole, of a fhattery, 
friable texture, confiderably heavy, and 
of a dull, duky yellow, which has ufually 
fome faiut bluth of reddifhnefs in it: it 
is of a fmooth furface, and does not fain 
the hands; it adheres firmly tothe tongue, 


and melts freely in the mouth, leaving no 
erittinels between the teeth, and not 
ferment with acid menftrua. The red 


livonian earth is an impure bole, of 2 
loofe texture, and of a pale red: it is of 


a fmooth furface, breaks eafily between 


the fingers, and does not at all ftain the ’ 
hands ; it,melts freely in the mouth, has 
avery ftrongly aftringent tafte, but leaves 
a grittinefs between the teeth, and does 
not ferment with acid menftraa. Thete 
earths are both dug out of the fame pit, 
in the place from whence they have their 
name, and in fome other parts of the 
world, They are generally brought to 
us made up into little cakes, and fealed 
with the impreffion of a church, and an 
efcutcheon with two crofs keys. ‘In Spain 
and Portugal they are much ufed, fome- 
times ingly, fometimes mixed together, 
und are good in fevers and in fluxes of 
all kinds. The red is the more power- 
uQ2 ful 
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ful aftringent. The Spaniards and Por- 
tugueze make alfoa light kind of earthen 
ware of them. 

LIVRE, a french money of account, con- 
taining twenty fols. See the articles 
Coin and Money. 

LIXIVIOUS, an appellation given to falts, 
obtained from burnt vegetables by lotion, 
See the article SALT. 

LIXIVIUM, in pharmacy, &c. a ley, ob- 

tained by pouring fome liquor upon the 
afhes of plants; which is more or lefs 
powerful, as it has imbibed the fixed 
falts contained in the afhes. 
Lixiviums are notonly ufeful in medicine, 
butin many manufactures, dyeing, bleach- 
ing, &c. See Dyeinc and BLEACHING, 
‘The lixivium faponarium, or foap leys, 
is a form of medicine mentioned in the 
London difpenfatory, and ordered to be 
made in the following manner: Take 
equal weights of ruflia-potafh, and quick- 
lime, and throw water upon them by 
degree$, till the lime is flacked ; then 
throw on more water, and ftir all to- 
gether, that the falt of the afhes may be 
diffolved ; after fome time pour the li- 
quor, filtered through paper, if needful, 
into another vellel. It is much ufed in 
cafes of the ftone. 

LIZARD, Jacerta, in zoology, a genus of 
amphibious animals, the body of which 
is oblong and rounded, the legs four, 
and the hinder part terminated by a ta- 
pering tail, 

The fpecies of lizards are very numerous, 
being diftinguifhed chiefly by the number 
of their toes, See plate CLXII. fig. 1, 
where, n° 1x. reprefents the long-tailed 
lizard, called from the fiercene(s of its 
afpe&, the lion-lizard j and n° 2. another 
lizard with five toes on each foot, and a 
long and rounded tail, and plicated fides, 
LizarD, in geography, a cape, or pro- 

' . montary of Cornwall, fifteen miles fouth 
of Falmouth: weft long. 5° 47’, north 
lat. a9? 50’, 

LOACH the englifh name of a fifh, called 
by Artedi, the {mooth {potted cobitis, 
with a cylindrical body. See Copiris, 

LOAD, among miners, denotes a vein of 
ote, See the article MINE. 

It is alfo ufed for nine dithes of ore. 
the article Disu. , 

LOADSTONE, the fame with magnet. 
See the article MAGNET. 

LOAMS, in natural hiltory, are defined to 
be earths compofed of diffimilar particles, 
hard, ftiff, denfe, and hard and rough 
to the touch; not eafily ductile while 


See 
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moift, readily diffuhble in water, and 
compofed of fand, and a tough vifcid 
clay. Of thefeloams, fome are whitifh, 
and others brown or yellow. 

LOBE, in anatomy, any flefhy protuberant 
part, as the lobes of the lungs, lobes of 
the ears, @c. See Luncs and Ear. 

LOBELIA, in botany, a genus of the 
fyngenefia-polygamia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which is monopetalous, and 
flightly ringent: the fruit is an oval cap- 
f{ule, containing a great number of very 
fmall feeds. 

LOCAL, in law, fomething fixed to the 
freehold, or tied to a certain place; thus 
real aétions are local, fince they muft be 
brought in the country where they lie; 
and local cuftoms are thofe peculiar to 
certain countries and places. 

LOCAL COLOURS, in painting, fuch as 
are natural, and proper for each obje&t in 
a picture. See the article Pict uRE. 

LocaL MEDICINES, thofe deftined to act 
upon particular parts: fuck are fomen- 
tations, epithems, veficatories, Ge. ‘See 
the article FOMENTATION, &c. 

LocaL PROBLEM, among mathematicians, 
fuch a one as is capable of an irfinite 
number of different folutions, ‘by reafon 
that the point which is to refolve the 
problem may be indifferently taken with- 
in a certain extent, as f{uppofe any where, 
within fuch a line, within fach a plane 
figure, &c, which is called a geometric 
locus, and the problem is faid to be a 
local or indet€rmined one. See Locus, 
A local problem may be either fimple, 
when the point fought is in a right line ; 
plane, when the point fought 1s in the 
circumference of a circle; folid, when 
the point required is in the circumference 
of a conic fection; or laftly, furfolid, 
when the point is in the perimeter of a 
line of the fecond gender, or of an high- 
er kind, as geometers call it. 

LOCATELLUS’s BaLsam, in pharma- 
cy, a celebrated balfam, the preparation 
whereof is directed in the London dif- 
penfatory as follows: Take of oil-olive, 
one pint; Strafburg turpentine and yellow 
wax, each balf a pound; red faunders, 
fix dtams; melt the wax over a gentle 
fire, with fome part of the oil; then add 
the reft cf the oil and the turpentine; af- 
terwards mix in the faunders, and keep 
them ftirring together until the mixture 
is grown cold. ‘The Edinburgh difpen- 
fatory directs it to be made thus: Take 
of yellow wax, one pound; oil-olive, a 
pint and a half; Venice-turpentine, a 

pound 


} €ars, 
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‘pound and a half ; balfam of Peru, two 
‘ounces; dragon’s blood, one ounce ; 
melt the wax in the oil over a gentle fire ; 
then add the turpentine, and having taken 
them from the fire, mix in the balfam of 
Peru and dragon’s blood, keeping them 
continually ftirring till grown cold. 
This balfam is ufed in internal bruifes 
and hemorrhages, erofions of the in- 
teftines, ulcerations of the lungs, dyfen- 
teries, and in fome coughs and afthmas ; 
the dofe is from two fcruples to two 
drams ; it may be commodioufly exhibited 
along with about double its weight of 
conferve of rofes: fome have likewife ap- 
plied it externally, for deterging and in- 
carnating recent wounds and ulcers. 
OCHABER, See LoquaByr. 
[LOCHIA, in medicine, a flux from the 
uterus, confequent to delivery. See the 
article DELIVERY, 
This flux proceeds from the appendices 
cece, after the feparation of the pla- 
centa, and is ufeful and even neceflary 
to unload the veffels of the womb: it is 
at firft bloody, and retains a fanguine 
colour for three or four days, till at 
Jength it becomes like the wafhings of 
ficfh. In ten or twelve days it is milky, 
and at laft lymphatic ; though, in fome, 
it continues but twelve hours, in others 
twenty-four. 
Afiet delivery, therefore, the woman 
fhould be put to bed, and a folded theet 
put under her to receive the Jochia: 
warm linen fhould alfo be applied to the 
genital parts, to keep out the air; and 
a comprefs, dipt in warm wine, fhould 
be applied to the belly, but not too tight, 
When the flux of the lochia is moderate, 
it requires no afliftance ; but if im- 
moderate, which very frequently hap- 
pens, it is attended with weaknels, loath- 
ing, fainting, convulfions, a flow, weak, 
or intermitting pulfe, excelfive palenefs, 
dimnefs of fight, and a tingling in the 
In this cafe, Attruc direéts bleed- 
ing ; and if any part of the placenta re- 
mains in the womb, it fhould be fearch- 
ed for, and taken out. Internally at- 
temperating medicines are to be given, 
to quiet the commotion of the blood; 
fuch are nitre, crabs-eyes, cinnaber, and 
other alkaline, abiorbents; and if thefe 
are infutiicient, the milder aftringents are 
to be calledin, Sydenham recommends 
an incraffating diet, and the following 
| drink s mix equal quantities of plantain- 
water, and red wine, which boil down 
one third, {weetening it with fagar; and 
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of this, when cold, let the patient drink 
half a pound twice or thrice a-day. 

If an immoderate flux of the lochia be 
dangerous, a fuppreffion of it is more 
fo; the abdomen {wells; the breathing 
is difficult ; and faintings, cold fweats, 
and the rigours of acute fevers fuper- 
vene, In this cafe, if the patient’s 
ftrength will permit, let blood, and give 
her an emollient and diluent ptifan 
of althza, as alfo emollient clyfters ; 
applying fomentations of marfh-mailows 
on the region of the uterus. If thefe 
give eafe, you may prefcribe gentle 
aperitives, as faffron taken like tea; 
and her feet fhould be bathed in warm 
water. Ifthe flux is only diminifhed, 
you may give tincture of myrrh, amber, 
and faffron, together or fingle, in fmall 
dofes, in tea, often in a day, or elixir 
proprietatis. If the lochia are quite fup- 
preffed, there is almoft always a fever ; 
in which cafe, all forcing medicines are 
unfafe ; and therefore bleeding in the 
foot, in plethoric perfons, will be proper, 
with attemperating, abforbent, and ni- 
trous powders, diaphoretic potions, and 
aqueous liquors, ‘as in acute fevers. See 
the article FEVER, 


LOCHMABEN, a town of Scotland, fif- 


teen miles eaft of Dumfries, 


LOCK, an inftrument uled for fattening 


doors, chefts, &c. generally opened by 
akey. See the article Key. 

The lock is efteemed the mafter piece in 
fmithery ; much art and delicacy being 
required in contriving and varying the 
wards, bolts and fprings. From the dif. 
ferent ftructure of locks, accommodated 
to their different ufe, they acquire dif. 
ferent names ; thus thofe placed on outer 
doors are called ftock-locks; thofe oa 
inner doors, fpring-locks; thofe on 
trunks, trunk - locks, pad-locks, €@c. 
Of thefe the fpring-lock is the moft cu- 
rious: its principal parts are, the main- 
plate, the cover-plate, and the pin-hole: 
to the main plate belong the key-hole, 
top-hook, crofs-wards, bolt-toe, or bolt- 
nab, drawback {pring, tumbler, pin of the 
tumbler, and the ftaples; tothe cover- 
plate belong the pin, main-ward, crofs- 
ward, ftep ward, or dapper-ward ; to 
the pin-hole belong the hook-ward, 
main crofs-ward, fhank, the pot or bread, 
bit, and bow-ward. The importation of 
locks.is prohibited. 


LOCKMAN, an officer in the Ifle of Man, 


wh» execures the orders of the govera- 
ment, much like our under fheriff. 


LOCRIDA, 


b.0o0 
LOCRIDA, a town of Turky in Europe, 


feventy miles fouth-eatt of Durazzo: 
ealt long. 24°, north lat, 41°. 

LOCUS GeOmeETRICUS, denotes a line, 
by which a local or indeterminate pro- 
blem is folved. See LOCAL PROBLEM. 
A locus is a line, any point of which 
may equally folvye an indeterminate pro- 
blem. Thus, if a right line fuffice for 
the confru&tion of the equation, it ts call- 
ed locus ad reGlum; if a circle, locus ad 
eirculum; if a parabola, locus ad para- 
bolam ; if an elliplis, locus ad ellipfin; and 
fo of the reft of the conic feétions. 

The loci of fuch equations as are right 
lines, or circles, the antients called plain 
foci; and of thofe that are parabolas, 
hyperbolas, @c. folid loci. But Wolfius, 
and others, among the moderns, divide 
the loci more commodioufly into orders, 
according to the numbers of dimenfions 
to which the indeterminate quantities 
rife. ‘Thus, it will be a locus of the firft 
order, if the equation is xa; a lo- 
eus of the fecond or quadratic order, if 
jy? ax, or y* = a?—x7; a locus of 
the third or cubic order, if.y3 —a*x, or 
ge = ax*—x3, Ge. 

The better to conceive the nature of 
the locus, fuppofe two unknown and 
variable right lines AP, PM (plate 


CLIX. fig. 4. n° 1, 2.) making any: 


given angle A P M with each other; 
the one whereof, as AP, we call x, 
having a fixed origin in the point A, and 
extending itfelf indefinitely along a right 
ine given in pofition; the other PM, 
_ which we cally, continually changing 
Hs pofition, but always parallel to itfelf, 
An equation only containing thefe two 
unknown quantities x and y, mixed with 
known ones, which exprefles the relation 
of every variable quantity AP (x) to its 
correfpondent variable quantity PM (y): 
the line paffing through the extremities 
of ail the values of y, i. é. through all 
the points M, is called a geometrical locus, 
in general, and the locus of that equa- 
tion in particular. 
All equations, whofe loci are of the firft 
order, may be reduced to fome one of 


: A b 
the four following formulas: ryoe 
a 


Bait ngy is), jueboel 
Summa bath Std. egy a 
Oe ; 
¢ ——. Where the unknown quantity y, 


a 
is fuppofed always to be freed from frac- 
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tions, and the fraction that multiplies th 
other unknown quantity x, to be re 


duced to this expreffion—, and all th 
a 


known terms to ¢. 
The locus of the firtt formula being al 
ready determined : to find that of the fe 


cond, y=" c; intheline AP, (n° 3, 


take AB= a, and draw BE—3, A 
= cand parallel to PM. On the fam 
fide AP, draw the line AE of an inde 
finite length towards E, and the inde 
finite ftraight line J) M parallel to A E, 
Then the line DM is the locus of th 
aforefaid equation, or formula; for i 
the line MP be drawn from any poi 
M thereof parallel to AQ_, the triangl 
ABE, and APF, will be fimilar: an 
therefore AB (a): BE (i) :: A 


(x) PF =, and confequently P 


b 
0) =PF(==)+FM@) 
To find the locus of the third form 


jane, proceed thus: aflume AB=< 


BE=4, AD=cand parallel to PM, th 
one on one fide AP, and the other 
the other fide: and through the poin 
A, E, draw the line AE of an indefini 
length towards E, and thro’ the poia 
D, the line D M parallel to AE: th 
the indefinite right line GM fhall be t 
locus fought; for we fhall have alwa 


PMS (yee -(2)-rM (c 
Laftly, to find the locus of the fou 
formula, yaS; in AP (n2 | 


take A B= a, and draw BE — 
A D=c, and parallel to P M, the one « 
one fide AP, and the other on the oth 
fide; and through the points A, and 
draw the line A E indefinitely towa 
E, and through the point D draw 

line DM parallel to AE. Then D 
fhall be the locus fought; for if the li 
M P be drawn from any point M the 
of, parallel to AQ, then we fhall 
ways have PM=FM—PF, that 

bx 


J=0— = 


Hence it appears, that all the loci of th 
firit degree are ftraight lines; which m 
be eafily found, becaufe all their eq 

ti 
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tions may be reduced to fome one of the 
foregoing formulas. 
All loci of the fecond degree are conic 
fe&tions, viz. either the parabola, the 
circle, ellipfis, or hyperbola: if an equa- 
tion therefore be given, whofe locus is of 
the fecond degree, and it be required to 
draw the conic fe&tion, which is the locus 
thereof; firft draw a parabola, ellipfis, 
or hyperbola; fo as that the equations 
exprefling the natures thereof may be as 
compound as poffible. In order to get 
general equations, or formulas, by ex- 
amining the peculiar properties’ whereof 
we may know which of thefe formulas 
the given equation ought to have regard 
to; thatis, which of the conic feétions 
will be the locus of the propofed equa- 
tion. This known, compare all the 
terms of the propofed equation with the 
terms of the general formula of that 
conic feétion, which you have found will 
be the locus %of the given equation; by 
which means you will find how to draw 
the fe&tion, which is the locus of: the 
equation given, 

For ‘example; let AP — x, PM —y, 
be unknown, and variable ftraight lines 
(n° 6.); and let m, », p, r, 5, be given 
right lines: in theline APtake AB=m™, 
and draw BE=—nx, AD=r and parallel 
to P M3; and through the point A draw 
AE =é, and through the port D the 
indefinite right line DG parallel to AE. 
In 'D G take DC=s, and with CG, as 
a diameter, having its ordinates parallel 
to PM, andthe line CH=, as the 
parameter, defcribe a parabola C M: then 
the portion thereof, included in the angle 
PAD, will be the locus of the following 
general formula: 


"y pep OE ay ee yp 
wan BES py 1p: 


bie 
For if from any point, M of that por- 
tion there be drawn the right line M P, 
making any angle AP M_ with MP ; 
the triangles ABE, APF, hall be 
fimilar; therefore, 


AB: AE:: AP: AF. or DG; that is, 
mien eres, And AB : BE :: 


AP: PF; ei ism sm ts-% (a sah 
And Goafequinily .G Mi‘or BM P F 
es G—y— 2x —r. And CG or DG 
—DC aS, But from the nature of 
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the parabola GM *=CGxCH ; whick 
equation will become that of the general 
formula, by putting the literal values of 
thofe lines. 

Again, if through the fixed point A you 
draw the indefinite right line A Q (nn 
7.) parallel to PM, and you take 
AB=™m, and draw B E=z and parallel 
to AP, and thro’ the determinate points 
A, E, the line AE =e; .and if in AP 
you take AD=r: and draw the in- 
definite ftraight line DG parallel to AE, 
and take DC —s: This being done, 
if with the diameter CG, whofe or. 
dinates are parallel to AP, and para- 
meter the line CH=, you defcribe a 
parabola CM; the portion of this para- 
bola contained in the angle BA P thalt 
be the locus of this fecond equation, or 
formula: 


2ZnyX an 2ur 
EEE A a a! CN A he 8 
‘ Mm TH Wit 


For if the line MQ be drawn fromany 
point M, therein, parallel to AP; then 
will, AB: AE:: AQ or PM: AF 


or DG; that is, mm: e:yi-2; and 
DX BES: BO QP htt is, m 
32 ty ae And therefore G Mor 
QM—QF —FGax— 2 5; and 
cGabe—pe=2—s. ane 


And fo by the common: property of the 
parabola, you will have the foregoing fe- 
cond equation, or formula. So likewife 
may be found general equations for the 
other conic feétions, : 

Now if it be required to draw the para- 
bola, which we find to be the locus. of 
this propofed equation yy —2ay—bx 
+c¢= 03 compare every term of the 
firtt formula with the terms of the equa- 
tion, becaufe » y in both is without 


, 14) 22 
fractions ; and then will———o, becaufe 
m 


the re€tangle x y not being in the pro- 
pofed eqaation, the faid reétangle may be 
efteemed as multiplied by 0; whence 
nm —= 0, and m— ¢; becaufe the line AE 
falling in A B, thatis,in AP in the con- 
ftruction of the formtila, the points B, E, 


‘do ’eoincide. Therefore dettroying all 


Bo ie 
the terms adfested with — inthe formula, 


= 


LO.C 
—ary—pxebrr+ps =o. Again, 


by comparing the corre{pondent terms 
—aryand—2ay, as allo— pxand 
— bx, we haver—a,and p= 6; and 
comparing the terms wherein areneither 
of the unknown quantities x, y, we get 
rr+ps=cc; and fubftituting a and 4, 


com aa ; 
» which 


is a negative expreffion when a is greater 
than c, as is here fuppofed.* There is 


for r and p, then will s= 


is no need of comparing the firft terms yy . 


and y y, becaufe they are the fame. Now 
the values of m, r, p, 5, being thus found, 
_the fought locus may be conftruéted by 
means of the conftruétion of the formula, 
and after the following manner. — 
Becaufe BE = z= 0 (n® 8.) the points 
B, E, docoincide, and the line A E falls 
in AP; therefore thro’ the fixed point 
A draw the line A D=r = 2 parallel to 
PM, and draw DG parallel to A P, in 


which take D C= SS then 


with DC, as a diameter, whofe ordi- 
nates are right lines parallel to PM, and 
parameter the line CH = ~p = 4, defcribe 
a parabola: then the two portions 
OMM;RMS, contained in the angle 
PAO, formed by the line AP, and the 
line AO drawn parallel to P M, will be 
the locus of the given equation, as is 
eafily proved, _ 

If in a given equation whofe locus is a 
parabola, x x is without a fraétion-; then 
the term of the:fecond formula mutt be 
compared with thofe of the given equa- 
tion. 

Thus much for the method of conftrué- 
ing the loci of the equations which are 
conic fegtions. If, now, an equation, 
whofe locus is a conic fe&tion, be given, 
and the particular fection whereof it is 
the locus be required: all the terms 
of the given equation being brought over 
to one fide, fo that the other be equal to 
nothing, there will be two cafes. 

Cafe I. When the refangle xy is not 
in the given equation. 1. If eitheryy or 
x x be in the fame equation, the locus 
will be a parabola. 2. If both x x andyy 
are in the equation with the fame figns, 
the locus will be an ellipfis, or a cir- 
cle. 3. If xx and y y have different 
figns, the locus will be an hyperbola, or 
the oppolite fe&tions regarding their di- 
ameters, 

Cafe IT. When the reStanele xy is in the 


given equation. i 


1. If neither of the 
f{quares *x or yy, or only one of them, 
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LOCULAMENT, among botanitts, des| 


LOCUST, Jocufia, in zoology, the name) 


LocusT-TREE, in. botany, a name by 


LODGMENT, in .military affairs, is a_ 


LOEFLINGIA, in botany, agenus of the 


LOE 

be in the fame, the locus of it will b 
an hyperbola between the afymptotes 
2. If yy and xx be therein, having dif 
ferent figns, the locus will be an hyper 
bola regarding its diameters. ,3..1f bot 
the fquares «x and yy are inthe equation, 
having the fame figns, you mutt free the 
fquare yy from fraétions ; and then the 
locus will be an hyperbola, when the 
fquare of } the fraétion multiplying x y, 
is equal: to the fra&tion multiplying x x, 
an-ellipfis, or circle, when the. fame is 
lef; and an ‘hyperbola, or the oppofite 
feétions, regarding their diameters, when 
greater. 


notes a cell, or partition, in a feed-pod, | 
for the feed of a plant, See PLant. 

In one plant we meet with one loculament 
ina pod in others, with two, three, or 
more. : 


of feveral fpecies of gryllus,; See the 
article GRYLLUs, oe 
The great green Jocuf, with a ftraight 
enfiform tail, is near two inches in length, 
and about.the thicknefs of a man’s little 
finger; it is common in paltures, in many 
parts of Europe; and is called by au- 
thors, Jocufta viridis major. 
The country of the Coffacks, in dry 
fummers, is much infefted with prodi- | 
gious fwarms of locufts ; which devour 
all the corn and patture. 


which the people of the Welt-Indies call 
a fpecies of acacia.. See ACACIA. 


work raifed with earth, gabions, fafcines, 
wool-packs, or mantelets, to cover the 
befiegers from the enemies fire, and to 
prevent their Jofing a place. which they 
have gained, and are refolved, if poffible, 
to keep. For this purpofe, when a lodg- 
ment is to be made on the.glacis, co- 
vert-way, or in a breach, there mutt be 
great provifion made of fafcines, fand-— 
bags, &e. in the trenches ; and during 
the ation, the pioneers with fafcines, 
fand-bags, &c,. fhould bes making the 
lodgment, in order to form a covering 
in as advantageous a manner. as poffible 
from the oppofite baftion, or the place 
moft to be féared. : 


triandria monogynia clafs of plants, the 
calyx ‘of which is a ‘five-leafed, ereét 
perianthium ; the corolla confifts of 
five very fmall, oblong, oval petals, 
forming.a globe: the fruit is an oyal, 
three-cornered cap‘ule, compofd of 

tliree 
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three valves,-and containing three cells ; 
the feeds are numerous and oval, 
LOESELIA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angiofpermia clafs of plants, 
the flower of which is monopetalous, 
and quinquifid at the limb: the fruit is a 
trilocular capfule, with feveral angulated 
feeds in each cell. 
LOG, in naval affairs, is a flat piece of 
wood, fhaped fomewhat like a flounder, 
with a piece of lead faftened to its bot- 
tom, which makes it ftand or fwim up- 
right in the water. See plate CLXII. 

-2. 

To this log is faftened a long line, called 
the log-line; and this is commonly di- 
vided into certain fpaces fifty feet in 
Jength, by knots, which are pieces of 
knotted twine, inreeved between the 
ftrands of the line; which thew, by 
means of an half minute glafs, how 
many of thefe {paces or knots are run 
out in half a minute. They commonly 
begin to be counted at the diftance of 
about ten fathoms, or fixty feet from the 
log ; that fo the log, when it is hove 
over-board, may be out of the eddy of 
the fhip’s wake before they begin to 
count, and for the ready difcovery of 
this point of commencement, there is 
commonly faftened at it a red rag. 
The log being thus prepared, and hove 
over-board from the poop, and the line 
veered out by the help of a reel, as fait 
as the fhip fails from it, will fhew how 
far the fhip has run in a given time 5 
and confequently her rate of failing, 
Hence it is evident, that as the diftance 
of the knots bears the fame proportion to 
a mile, as half ani‘nute does to an hour, 
whatever number of knots the thip runs 
in half a minute, the fame number of 
miles fhe will run in an hour, fuppofing 
her to run with the fame degree of velo- 
city during that time; and therefore, 
in ordet to know her rate of failing, it 
is the general way to heave the log every 
hour ; but if the force or direction of the 
wind vary, and does not continue the 
fame during the whole hour, or if there 
has been more fail fet, or any fail handed 
in, by which the fhip has failed fatter or 
flower than fhe did at the time of heav- 
ing the log, there muft then be an allow- 
ance made for it accordingly, 
Loc-BoarpD, a table generally divided in- 
to five columns, in the firt of which is 
entered the hour of the day; in the fe- 
cond, the courle tleered; in the third, 
the number of knots ran off the reel each 

Vou, Il. 
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time of heaving the log ; in the fourth, ~ 


LOG 
from what point the wind blows ; and in 


the fifth, obfervations on the weather, 
variation of the compafs, @c. 


LoG-BooK, a book ruled in columns like 
the log-board; into which the account | 


on the log-board is tran{fcribed every day 
at noon; from whence, after it is cor- 
refted, @e. it is entered into the journal. 


Loc-woop, in commerce, the wood of a 


tree called, by botanifts, hematoxylum. 
See the article HA2AMATOXYLUM. 
Logwood is ufed by dyers, for dyeing 
blacks and blues. 


LOGARITHMIC, in general, fomething 


belonging toJogarithms. See the article 


LOGARITHMS. 


Locarirumic curve, If on, the line 


AN (plate CLII. fig, 3.) both ways in- 
definitely extended, be taken, AC, CE, 
EG,GI, IL, onthe right hand. And 
allo Ag, g P, &e. on the left, all equal 
to one another. And, if at the points 
P,g, A, C, E, G, I, L, be ereéted to the 
right line, AN, the perpendiculars PS, 
£4,AB,CD,EF, GH, IK, LM, 
which let becontinually proportional, and 
reprefent numbers, viz. AB, 1; CD,10, 
EF 100, @e, then fhall we have two 
progreffions of lines, arithmetical and 
geometrical ; for the lines AC, AE, 
AG, @&c. are in arithmetical progreffion, 
Or as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &e. and fo reprefent 
the logarithms to which the geometrical 
lines AB, CD, EF, @c. do corre- 
fpond. For fince A G is triple of the 
right line AC, the number GH fhall be 
in the third place from unity, if C D be 
in the firft: fo, likewife, fhall LM be 
in the fifth place, fince AL > 5 AC, 
If the extremities of the proportionals 
8, d, B, D, F, &c. be joined by right 
lines, the figure SBML will become a 
polygon, confifting of mote or lefs fides, 
according as there is more or lefs terms 
in the progreffion. 

If the parts AC, CE, EG, &c. be 
bifested in the points c, e, g, 7, J, and 
there be again raifed the perpendiculars 
cd, ef, gh, ik, lm, vhich are mean 
preportionals between A B, CD; CD, 
EF, @&c, then there will arife a new 
feries of preportionals, whofe terms be- 
ginning trom that which immediately 
follows unity, are double of thofe in the 
firft feries, and the difference of the 
terms are become lefs, and approach 


nearer toa ratio of equality than before,’ 


Likewife, in this new feries, the right 
lines AL, Ac, exprefs the diftances 
mr RK. of 
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. of the terms I. M, c d, from unity ; viz. 
fince AL is ten times greater than Ac, 
LM_ thall be the tenth term of the 
feries from unity ; and, becaule A eé is 
three times greater than Ac, ef will 
be the third term of the feries if ¢d be 
the firft, and there fhall be two mean 
proportionals between A Band ef ; and 
between A B and L Mthere will be nine 
‘mean proportionals. And if the ex- 
tremities of thelines Bd, DJ, F 4, &c. 
be joined by right lines, there will bea 
new polygon made, conffting of more 
but fhorter fides than the laft. 

If, in this manner, mean prcportionals 
be continually placed between every two 
terms, the number of terms at laft will 
be made fo great, as alfo the number of 
the fides of the polygon, as to be greater 
than any given number, or to be infinite ; 
and every fide of the polygon fo leffened, 
as to become lefs than any given right 
line ; and confequently the polygon will 
be changed into a curve-lined figure : 
for any curve-lined figure may be con- 
ceived asa polygon, whole fides are infi- 
nitely fmall and infinite in number, A 
curve deferibed after this manner, ts 
called logarithmical. 

It is manifeft from this defcription of 
the logarithmic curve, that all numbers 
at equal diftances are continually pro- 
portional. It is alfo plain, that if there 


be four numbers, AB, CD, IK, LM,, 


fuch that the diftance between the firlt and 
fecond, be equal to the diltance between 
the third and the fourth ; let the diftance 
from the fecend to the third be what it 
will, thefe numbers will be preportional. 
For becaufe the difances AC, IL, are 
equal, AB fhall be tothe incrementD s, 
as IK isto the increment MT. Where- 
fore, by compofition, AB:DC::IK: 
ML. And, contrariwife, if four num- 
bers be proportional, the diftance be- 
tween the firit and fecorid fhall be equal 
to the diftance between the third and 
fourth, 

‘The diftance between any two numbers, 
is called the logarithm of the ratio of 
thofe numbers; and, indeed, doth not 
meafvre the ratio itfelf, but the number of 
terms in a given feries of geometrical 
proportionals, proceeding from one num- 
ber to another, and defines the number 
of equal ratios by the compofition where- 
of the ratio of numbers are known. 
LOGARITHMS, are the indexes or ex- 


ponents (moitly whole numbers and de- ~ 


cunal fra&tions, confiting of leven places 
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of figures at leaft) of the powers or roef¢ 
(chiefly broken) of a given number; yet 
fuch indexes or exponents, that the 
feveral powers or roots they exprefs, are 
the natural nombers r, 2, 3, 4, 5, &ee 
to 10 or 1oce00, Se. (as if the given 
number be ro, and its index be aflumed 
I coa0coo, then the 0.co0e000 root of 
xo, whichis ¥, will be the logarithm of 
1; the 0.301036 roct of 10, whichis2, | 
willbe the logarithm of 2; theol4772a4 
root of ro which is 3, will be the loga- 
rithm of 33 the 0.612060 root of ro, 
the logarithm of 43 the 1.041393 power 
of 10 the logarithm of 11; the £.079185 
power of 10 the logarithm of 32, &c.) 
being chiefly contrived for eafe and ex- 
pedition in performing of arithmetical 
operations in large numbers, and in tri- 
gonomettical calculations ; but they have 
likewife been found of extenfive fervice 
in the higher geometry, particularly in 
the methed of fluxions. They are ge- 
nerally founded on this confideration, 
that if there be any row of geometrical 
proportional numbers, as 3, 2, 4, 8, 16, 
32, 64, 128, 256, Gc. or I, 0, 100, 
1000,1e000, &c. And as many arith- 
metical progreflional numbers adapted to 
them, or fet over them, beginning with o. 
thus, $ 1,233, 45 5, 6, 7, i 
I, 2,4, 8, 16, 32 645 128,&c, 
Ow yPgauBanr vole Ay Fe, 
I, 10, I00, 1000, 10000, wet 
Then will the fum of any two of thefe 
arithmetical progreffionals, added to- 
gether, be that arithmetical progreflional 
which anfwers to, or ftands over the geo- 
metrica! progreffional, which is the pro- 
duét of the two geometrical progreflion- 
als over which the two aflumed arithme- 
tical progreffionals ftand ; again, if thofe 
arithmetical progreflionals be fubtracted 
from each other, the remainder will be 
the arithmetical progreffional ftanding 
over that geometrical progreffional which 
is the quotient of the divifion of the two 
geometrical progreflionals belonging to 
the two firft affumed arithmetical pro- 
greflionals ; and the double, triple, ec. of 
any one of the arithmetical progreffie 
onals, will be the arithmetical progreffi- 
onal ftanding over the fquare, cube, &c. 
of that geometrical progreffional which 
the aflumed arithmetical progreffional 
fiands over, as well as the}, 4, &c. of 
that arithmetical progreffional, will be 
the geometrical progreflional an{fwering 
to the {quare root, cube root, &c. of the 
arithmetical pregreflional over it; and 
4 from 
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from hence arifes the following common, 
though Jame and imperfect definition of 
Joganithms ; viz. 

That they are fo many arithmetical pro- 
greflionals, anfwering to the fame num- 
ber of geometrical ones. Whereas, if 
any one looks into the tabks of loga- 
rithms, he will find, that thefe do not 
all run on in an arithmetical progreffion, 
nor the numbers they anfwer to in a 
geometrical one; thefe laft being them- 
felves arithmetical progreffionals. Dr, 
Wallis, in his hiftory of algebra, calls 
logarithms, the indexes of the ratios of 
numbers to one another. Dr. Haley, 
io the Philofophical Tranfétions, n° 
216, fays, they are the exponents of the 
ratios of unity to numbers. So, allo, 
Mr. Cotes, inhis Harmonia Menfurarum, 
fays, they are the numerical meafures of 
ratios: but all thefe definitions convey 
but a very confufed notion of logarithms, 
Mr. Maclaurin, in his Treatife of Flux- 
ions, has explained the natural and genefis 
of logarithms, agreeably to the notion of 
their firft inventor, lord Naper. Loga- 
rithms then, and the quantities to which 
they correfpond, may be fuppofed to be 
generated by the motion of a point: and 
af this point moves over equal {paces in 
equai times, the line defcribed by itin- 
creafes equally. 

Again, a line decreafes proportionably, 
when the point that moves over it de- 
fcribes fuch parts in equal times as are 
always in the fame conftent ratio to the 
Jines from which they are fubduéted, or 
to the diftances of that point, at the be- 
ginning of thofe lines, from a given 
term in that line. In Jike manner, a 
line may increafe proportionably, if in 
equal times the moving point defcribes 
{paces proportional to its diftances from a 
certain term at the beginning of each 
time. Thus, in the firft cafe, let ac 
(plate CLX. fig. 2, n° 1 and 2) betoaa, 
edtoco,detodo, eftoed, fgtofo, 
always in the Jame ratio of QR to QS; 
and fuppofe the point P fets out from 
a, defcribing ac, cd, de, ef, fg, in 
equal parts of the time; and let the 
Space defcribed by P in any given time, 
be always inthe fame ratio to the di- 
flance of P from oat the beginning of 
that time, then will the right line ao de- 
creafe proportionally, 

In like manner, the line oa, (ibid. n° 3.) 
increafes proportionally, if the point 
pf, in equal times, defcribes fpaces ac, 
6 4, 66, ef, fg, Ge fo that a¢is to 
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ao,¢dto co, detodo, &c, ina con- 
ftant ratio, Jf we now fuppofe a point 
P deferibing the line AG (ibid. n® 4.) 
with an uniform motion, while the point 
p defcribes a line increafing or decreafing 
proportionally, the line AP, deferibed 
by P, with this uniform motion, iv the 
fame time that oa, by increafing or de- 
creafing proportionally, becomes equal 
to of, is the logarithm cf of. Thus 
AC,AD,AE, &c, are the logarithms 
of oc, 0d, 0 e, &e, velpe&ively ; and oa 
is the quantity whofe logarithm is fup- 
pofed equal to nothing. 
We have here abtiraded from numbers, 
that the do&rine may be the more gene- 
ral ; but itis plain, thatif AC, AD, 
AE, &e. be tuppofed, 1, 2,03, Ge. in 
arithmetic progreffion ; 0 ¢, od, oe, @e. 
will be in geometric progreffion ;:and 
that the logarithm of 0 a, which may be 
taken for unity, is nothing. 
Lord Naper, in his firft {cheme of loga- 
rithms, fuppofes, that while o p increafes 
or decreafes proportionally, the uniform 
motion ef the point P, by which the 
logarithm of of is generated, is equal 
to the velocity of pata; that is, at the 
term of time when the logaritiims begin 
to be generated. Hence Jogarithms, 
formed after this model, are called Na- 
per’s Logarithms, and fometimes Na- 
tural Logarithms. , 
When a ratio is given, the point p de- 
fcribes the difference of the terms ef the 
ratio in the fame time. When a ratio is 
duplicate of another ratio, the poiat ~ de- 
feribes the difference of the terms ina 
double time. When a ratio 1s triplicate 
of another, it defcribes the difference of 
the terms ina triple time ; and fo on. 
Alfo, when a ratio is compounded of two 
or more ratios, the point p defcribes the 
difference of the terms of that ratio in a 
time equal to the fum of the times, in 
which it defcribes the differences of the 
terms of the fimple ratios of which it is 
compounded. And what is here faid of 
the times of the motion of p when op 
increafes proportionally, is to be applied 
to the fpaces defcribed by P, in thofe 
times, with its uniform motion. 
Hence the chief properties of logarithms 
are deduced. ‘They are the meafures 
of ratios, The excels of the loga- 
rithm of the antecedent above the loga- 
rithm of the confequent, meafures the - 
ratio of thofe terms. The meafure of 
the ratio of a greater quantity to a lefler 
is pofitive; ‘as this ratio, compounded 
mwRa with 
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with any other ratio, increafes its 
ratio of equality, compoundedwath an: 
other ratio, neither increafes nor dimi 
nifhes it; and its meafure is nothing. 
‘The meature of theratio of a leffer quan- 
tity toa greater is negative ; as this ratio, 
compounded with any other ratio, di- 
minifhes it. The ratio of any quantity 
A to unity, compounded with the ratio 
of unity to A, produces the ratio of A 
to A, or the ratio of equality ; and the 
meafures of thofe two ratios deftroy each 
other when added together; fo that 
when the one is confidered as pofitive, 
the other is to be confidered as negative, 
By fuppofing the logarithms of quantities 
greater than 0 a (which is fuppoied to re- 
prefent ‘unity) to be pofitive, and the 
Jogarithms of quantities lefs than it to be 
negative, the fame rules ferve for the 
operations by logarithms, whether the 
quantities be greater or lefs than 0 a, 
When o p increales proportionally, the 
motion of p is perpetually accelerated ; 
for the {paces ac, cd, de, &c. that are 
defcribed by it in any equal times that 
continually fucceed afier each other, per- 
petually increafe in the fame proportion 
asthe linesoa,oc,0d, &c. When the 
point p moves fiom a towards a, and op 
decreafes proportionally, the motion of p 
is perpetually retarded; for the {paces 
defcribed by it in any equal times that 
continually fucceed after each other, de- 
creafe in this cafe in the {ame proportion 
as op decreafes. 
If the velocity of the point p be always 
asth ftance of, then will this line in- 
creafe or decreafe in the manner fup- 
pofed by lord Naper; and the velocity 
of the point p being the fluxion of the 
line o p, will always vary in the fame ra- 
tio asthis quantity itfelf. This, we pre- 
fume will give a clear idea of the genefis, 
or nature of logarithms ; but for more of 
this doétrine, fee Maclaurin’s Fluxions,- 
Confirudtjon of Locarirums. The firft 
makers of logarithms, had in this a 
* very laborious and difficult tafk to per- 
form; they firft made choice of their 
feale or fyitem of logarithms, that is, 
what fet of arithmetical progreffionals 
fhould anfwer to fucha fet of geometyical 
ones, for this is entirely arbitrary ; and 
they chofe the decuple geometrical pro- 
reffionals, 1, 10, 100, 1000, 10000, @c, 
at the arithmetical one, 0, 1, 2, 3, 45 
&c. of 0,000020; 1,000000; 2,000000 ; 
31900000; 4,030000, &e. as the molt 
Convenient. After this they were to get 


tat 


Re the logarithms of all the intermediate 
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numbers between 1 and 10, ro and 100, 
soo and 1000, 1000 and 10000, &e, 
Bat firft of all they were to get the loga- 
rithms of the prime numbers 3, 5, 7, 115 
33,17; 19, 23, &c. and when thefe were 
once had, it was eafy to get thole of the 
compound numbers made up of the prime 
ones, by the addition or fubtraétion of 
their logarithms, 

In order to this, they found a mean 
proportion between 4 and xo, and its 
Jogarithm will be 2 that of 10; and fo 
given, then they found a mean propor- 
tional between the number firft found and 
unity, which mean will be nearer to x 
than that before, and its logarithm will 
be of the former logarithm, of % of 
that of 10; and having in this manner 
continually found a mean proportional 
between 1 and the Jaft mean, and bif- 
feéted the logarithms, they at length, after 
finding 54 fuch means, came to a number 
I,0000000¢ 00000001 278 19149 3200323442, 
fo near to y as not to differ from it fo much 
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- its logarithm to be 
©00000000000000005 551115123 125782702, 


and 
©00000000000000 1273 1914.9 32003235 
to be the difference whereby “% exceeds 
the number of roots or mean pfoportion- 
als found by extraétion; and: then,.by 
means of thefe numbers, they found the 
logarithms of any other numbers what- 
foever; and that after the following man- 
ner: between a given number, whofe 
logarithm is wanted, and 1, they found 
a mean proportional, as above, until at 
length a number (mixed) be found, fuch 
a fal] matter above 3,°as to have 1 and 
¥5 cyphers after it, which are followed 
by the fame number of fignificant figures ; 
then they faid, as the Jaft number men- 
tioned above is to the mean proportional 
thus found, fo is the logarithm above, wiz, 
©.000COQSCO0OPO00O § 5 51115123125 782702 
to the logarithm otf the mean propor- 
tional number, fuch a finall matter ex- 
ceeding 1, as but now mentioned ; and 
this logarithm being as often doubled as 
the number of mean proportionals, 
(formed to get that number) will be the 
logarithm of the given number. And 
this was the method Mr. Briggs took to 
make the logarithms, Butif they are to 
be made to only feven places of figures, 
which are enough for common ufe, they 
had only occafion to find a5 mean 
proportionals, or, which is the fame 


_ thing, 
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thing, to extra& the ~_—%545th root 
of 10. Now having the logarithms of 
3, 5, and 7, they eafily got thofe of 2, 4, 
6,8 and 9; for fince+®2 = a, the loga- 
rithm of 2 will be the difference of the 
logarithms of 10 and 5; the logarithm 
of 4 will be two times the logarithm of 2; 
the logarithm of 6 will be the fum of the 
logarithm of 2 and 3; and the logarithm 
of 9 double the logarithm of 3. So, allo 
having found the logarithms of 13, 17 
and x9, and alfo of 23 and2g, they did 
eafily get thofe of all the numbers between 
10 and 30, by addition and fubtraétion 
only; and fo having found the logarithms 
of other prime numbers, they got thofe 
of other numbers compounded of them. 

But fince the way above hinted at, for 
finding the logarithms of the prime num- 
bers is fo intolerably laborious and 
troublefome, the more {kilful mathema- 
ticians that came after the firft inventors, 
employing their thoughts about abbrevi- 
ating this method, had a vaftly more 
eafy and fhort way offered to them from 
the contemplation and menfuration of hy- 
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perbolic {paces contained between the por- - 


tions of anafymptote, right lines perpen- 
dicular to it,and the curve of the hyperbola: 
for ifE CN (pl. CLXILI. fig. 4, n° 1.) be 
an hyperbola, and A D, A Qtheafymp- 
totes, and AB, AP, AQ, &c. taken 
upon one of them, be reprefented by 
numbers, and the ordinates B C, P'M, 
QIN, &c. be drawn from the feveral 
points B, P,Q, &c. to the curve, then 
will the quadrilinear {paces BC M P, 
PMNQ, &c. viz, their numerical 
meafures be the logarithms ef the quo- 
tients of the divifion of AB by AP, 
AP by AQ, Gc. fince when AB, 
AP, AQ, &c, are continual proporti- 
onals, the faid {paces are equal, as is de- 
monftrated by feveral writers concerning 
conic feétions, See HYPERBOLA, 
Having faid that thefe hyperbolic (paces, 
numerically expreflzd, may be taken for 
logarithms, we ‘fhall next give a {peci- 
men, from the great Sir Ifaac Newton, 
of the methed how to meafure thefe {pa- 
ces, and confequently of the conftruc- 
tion of logarithms. 

Let CA (ibid, n° 2.) = AF be= 1, and 


AB= Ab=~«; thenwil) —-— be — 
a I+ 

BD, and . 

_thefe expreffions into feriefes, it will be 


a ERENT hee x5, B 
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= bd; and putting 
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4x8 x 4 xx 4x5x, Ge. and taking 
the fluents, we fhall have the area AFDB 
* 5 IN Re Ma gS se: 
— Koo he ee ¢ anda t 
i ARB Yn *. 


ee es 
area AF dd, yp ee to 
si at: aaa Me 

2x3 


@c,and the fumbdD Bax iat 
SxS 4% x7 +2x°, Ge. Nowit AB 
orabbe5', — x, Cb being = 0.9, and 
CB= 11, by putting this value of xin 
the equations above, we fhall have the 


‘area bd DB = 0.2006706954621534 


for the terms of the feries will ftand as 
you fee in this table, 


©.20006¢0000000006 — firft 
6666666666666 = fecond 
40000000000 = third 
285714286 = fourth 
2222222 — fifth 
18182 = fixth 
154 = feventh 
1 = eighth, 
0.2006706954625511 


Tf the parts A d and A D of this area be 
added feparately, and the lefler DA be. 
taken from the greater @ A, we fhall - 

x8 


4 6 : 
haveA d—AD=x47— 472 +—, Ge 
Wy SE 
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= 0.0100503358535014, for the terms” 
reduced to decimals will ftand thus: 
©.0100000000000000 — firft 
5e000000c000 = fecond 
3333333333 — third 
25000000 = fourth ° 
20000c = fifth 
1667 = fixth 
14 = feventh 


©.01005033585350!4, : 
Now if this difference of the areas be 
added to, and fubtragted from their fum 
before found, half the aggregate, viz. 
0.1053 605156578263 will be the greater 
area Ad, and halt the remainder, wiz, 
0.095 3101798043249, will be the lefler 
area AD, 
By the fame tables, thefe arers A D and 
Ad, wiil be obtained alfo when AB = 
Ab are fuppofed to be 25 or CB = 
1,03, andC b=0.99, if the numbers are 
+e * but 
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but duly transferred to lower places, as 
0,0200000000000000= rit, 


6666666666=24. (7 
Lg ne feries. 
28—4tn. 


a ee a 
Sum==0,020000666 7066694—area b D, 


50000000=fecond > of the 


0©,0001000000000v00 = firft Term 
333%3-third JY feries, 


0.0001000050003333 == area Ad—AD. 
Half the aggregate 0.0100503358535014. 
= Ad, and half the remainder, viz. 
©.0099 503308531681 = A D. 

And fo putting AB=Ad= Gat 3 tor 
CB= 1.001 and Cb = 0.999, there will 
be obtained Ad=0,0010005000333 5835, 
‘and A D = 0.0009995001 33303835. 
After the fame manner, if A B= A 4, 
be = 0.2, of 0,02, oF 0.002, thefe areas 
will arife. 

A d = 0.2231435513142097, and 
AD = 0.1823215576939546, or 

Ad = 0,0202027073175194, and 
AD = 0,1098026272961797, or 

A. d = 0.002002, and AD — 0.007. 
From thefe areas, thus found, others 
may be eafily had from addition and fub- 
I.2 


FX 1.2 
traftion only. For fince — x» —-= 2, 
OLB 10% 


the fam of the areas belonging to the ra- 
Bieioa: NS 1.2 nu . 

tios og and a. (that is, infifting upon 
the parts of the abfcifs 1.2, 0.8; and 
32, 0.9) Vik. 


0.405465, &e. and} A D=0,18232, &c, 


Ad=0.10536, Ge, 
Sum=v.28768, &e, 


saedibo, Feet Be 


Total = 0.69314, &c. = the area 
of AFHG, when CGis= 2. Alfo 


1.2 
Price sai 2 = 3, the fum 1-0986122, 


€&c. of the areas belonging to iat and 2, 
0.0 
will bethe area of AF GH, when C G 


2X2 


= 3. Again, fince a $s and 2 
X sx 10; by adding A d=0.2231, &c, 
AD= 0.1823, Gc. and Ad = 0.1053, 
&c. together, their fum is 0.5108, &c. 
and this added to 1.0986, &c. the area 
ef AFGH, when CG=3. You will 
have 1.6093379124341004 = AFGH, 
when CG is 5; and adding that of 2 


to this, gives 2.3025850929940457 = 
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AFGH, when CG is equal to ro: 
and fince roXIo—= 100; and Iox100— 


1000; and W5x10x0.98 = 7, and 10 
1O0OX 1.091 


x aprery, and 
7X11 


=13, and 


weeks = 4993 it is plain that the| 
area A F GH may be found by the com- | 
pofition of the areas found before, when 
C G = 100, 1000, or any other of the 
numbers above mentioned; and all thefe 
areas are the hyperbolic logarithms of| 
thofe feveral numbers. 
Having thus obtained the hyperbolic lo-| 
garithms of the numbers £0, 0.08, 0.995] 
1.01, 1.023 if the logarithms of the four] 
laft of them be divided by the hyperbolic] 
logarithm 2.3025850, &c, of 10, and] 
the index 2, beadded3 or, which is the] 
fame thing, if it be multiplied by its re<| 
ciprocal 0.4.342944819032518, the value] 
of the fubtangent of the logarithmic curve,| 
to which Briggs’s logarithms are adapted,| 
we fhall have the true tabular logarithms) 
of 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, Thele are 
to be interpolated by ten intervals, and) 
then we fhall have the logarithms of 
ali the numbers between g8o0 and 1020 5 
and all between g80 and 1000, being] 
again interpolated by tea intervals, the 
table will be as it were conftruéted. Then 
from thefe we ave to get the logarithms 
of all the prime numbers, and their mul 
tiples lefs than 100, which may be done 
by addition and fubtra&tion only: for 


2x81 


6X17 
thus having the logarithms of all th 
numbers leis than Ioo, you have nothing 
to do but interpolate the feveral times 
through ten intervals, 

Ree - Now 


Now the void places may be, filled up by 
the following theorem, Let z bea num- 
ber, whofe logarithm is wanted; let x 
be the difference between that and the two 
neareft numbers, equally diftant on each 
fide, whofe logarithms are already fuund ; 
and let d be half the difference of their 
logarithms: then the required logarithm 
of the number #, will be had by adding 


3 
dy me &c. to the logarithm of 
272 1203 


the leffer number: forif the numbers are re- 
prefented by Cp, CG, C P (76. n° 2.) and 
the ordinates ps, PQ, be raifed; if x 
be wrote forC G, and x for GP, or Gf, 
SM irk ess 
eee hie Ci 2 ee 323 
will be to the area ps HG, as the differ. 
ence between the logarithms of the ex- 
treme numbers, or 24, is to the differ- 
ence between the logarithms of the leffer, 
and of the middle one; which, therefore, 


d 
The two firft terms d+ of this feries, 


being fufficient for the conftru&tion of a 
canon of logarithms, even to 14 places 
of figures, provided the number, whofe 
logarithm is to be found, be Jefs than 
10003 which cannot be very troublefome, 
becaufe x is either 1 or 2: yet itis not 
neceflary to interpolate all the places by 
help of this rule, fince the logarithms of 
numbers, which are produced by the mul- 
tiplication or divifion of the number lalt 
found, may be obtained by the numbers 
_ whofe logarithms were had before, by the 
| addition or fubtraction of their logarithms, 
| Moreover, by the difference cf their lo- 
| garithms, and by their fecond and third 
differences, if neceffary, the void places 
may be fupplied more expeditioufly ; the 
rule afore-going being to be applied only 
| where the continuation of fome full places 
is wanted, in order to obtain thefe dif- 
| ferences. 
By the fame method rules may be found 
for the intercalation of logarithms, when 
| of three numbers the logarithm ef the 
Jeffer and of the middle number are given, 
or of the middJe number and the greater ; 
and this although the numbers fhould not 
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‘rithm to 20 places of figures. 
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be in arithmetical progreflion, Alfe by 
purfuing the fteps of this method, rulea 
may be eafily difcovered for the conftruc- 
tion of artificial fines and tangents, with- 
out the help of the natural tables. Thus 
far the great Newton, who fays, in one 
of his letters to Mr. Leibnitz, that he was 
fo much delighted with the conftruStion of 
logarithms, at his firft fetting out in thofe 
ftudies, that he was afhamed to tell ta 
how many places of figures he had car- 
ried them at that times and this was be- 
fore the year 1666; becaufe, he fays, the 
plague made him lay afide thole ftudies, 
and think of other things, 

Dr. Keil, in bis Treatife of Logarithms, 
at the end of his Commandine’s Euclid, 
gives a feries, by means of which may be 
found eafily and expeditioufly the loga- 
rithms of large numbers, Thus, let 
x be an oddnumber, whofe logarithm is 
fought: then fhall the numbers z—r 
and x-+-1 be even, and accordingly their 
Jogarithms, and the difference of the lo- 
garithms will be had, which let be called y. 
Therefore, alfo the logarithm of a num- 
ber, which is a geometrical mean between 
z-—~1 and x+1, will be given, viz. 
equal to half the fum of the logarithms, 


Now the feries ORHAN 5 ATPase 
13 4% 2425 rg¥zor! 
fhall be equal to the 


On Ce &e, 

2520029 
logarithm of the ratio, which the geome- 
trical mean between the numbers z—1r_ 
and +1, has to the arithmetical mean, 
viz. tothe number zs. If the number 
exceeds Iooo0, the firft term of the feries, 


VIS Sad is fufficient for producing the 
&, 


logarithm to 13 or 14 places of figures, 
and the fecond term will give the loga- 
Bot if x 
be greater than rooco, the firft term will 
exhibit the logarithm to 18 places cf fi- 
gures: and fo this feries is of great ufe 
in filling up the chiliads omitted by Mr. 
Briggs, For example, it is required to 
find the logarithm of 20001: the loga- 
rithm of 20000 is the fame as the loga- 
rithm of 2, with the index 4 prefixed to 
it; and the difference of the logarithms 
ef 20co0 and 20003, is the fame as the 
difference of the logarithms of the numbers 
10000 and FoOO!, ViF, 0.0000434272,5 
&c, And if this difference be divided by 


4%, or 80004, the quotient = fhall be 
43 
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©.600000000542813 3 and if the logarithm of the geometrical mean, vis 
4.301051709302416 be added to the quotient, the fum will be 


4.301051709845230— the logarithm of 20001. 


Wherefore it is manifeft that to have the 
logarithm to 14 places of figures, there 
is no neceflity of continuing out the quo- 
tient beyond 6 places of figures. But 
if you have a mind to have the logarithm 
to 10 places of figures only, the two firft 
figures are enough. And if the loga- 
rithms of the numbers above 20000 are to 
be found by this way, the labour of do- 
ing them will moftly confift in fetting 
down the numbers, This feries is eafly 
deduced from the confideration of the hy- 
perbolic {paces aforefaid. The firft figure 
of every logarithm towards the left hand, 
which is feparated from the reft by a point, 
is called the index of that logarithm ; be- 
caufe it points out the higheft or remoteft 
place of that number from the place of 
unity in the infinite fcale of proportionals 
towards the left hand: thus, if the index 
of the logarithm, be 1, it fhews that its 
higheft place towards the left hand is the 
tenth place from unity ; and therefore all 
logarithms which have 1 for their index, 
will be found between the tenth and hun- 
dredth place, in the order of numbers, 
And for the fame reafon all logarithms 
which have 2 for their index, will be 
found between the hundredth and thou- 
fandth place, in the order of numbers, 
&c. Whence univerfally the index or 
characteriftic of any logarithm is always 
Jefs by one than the number of figures in 
‘ whole numbers, which anfwer to the 
iven Jogarithm ; and, in decimals, the 
index is negative. 
As all fyftems of logarithms whatever, 
are compofed of fimilar quantities, it will 
be eafy to form, from any fyftem of 
logarithms, another fyftem in any given 
ratio; and confequently to reduce one 
table of logarithms into another of any 
given form. For as any one logarithm 
in the given form, is to its correfpondent 
logarithm in another form; fo is any 
other logarithm in the given form, to its 
correfpondent logarithm in the required 
form; and hence we may reduce the 
logarithms of lord Naper into the form 
of Briggs’s, and contrariwife, For as 
2.302585092, &c. lord Naper’s loga- 
rithm of 10, is to I,cooq000000, Mr. 
Briggs’s logarithm of 10; fo is any other 
logarithm in lord Naper’s form, to the 
correfpondent tabular logarithm in Mr. 
Briggs’s form: and becaufe the two firft 


To find the complement of a LOGARITHM 


To raife powers by Locaritums, Multi 


numbers conftantly remain the fame; if 
lord Naper’s jogarithm of any one num- 
ber be divided by 2.302585, &¢. or 
multiplied by 4342944, &c. the ratio 
of 1.0000, &c. to 2.30258 &e, as is 
found by dividing 1.00060, @c. by 
2.30258 &e. the quotient in the former, 
and the produét in the latter, will give 
the correfpondent logarithm in Briggs’s 
form, and thecontrary. And, after the 
fame manner, the ratio of natural loga« 
rithms to that of Briggs’s, will be found 
= 868588963806. 


The ufe and application of LOGARITHMS. | 


It is evident, from what has been faid o 
the conftruction of logarithms, that ad- 
dition of logarithms muft be the fame) 
thing as multiplication in common arith-| 
metic ; and fubtraétion in logarithms the) 
fame as divifion: therefore, in multipli- 
cation by logarithms, add the logarithms 
of the multiplicand and multiplier toge« 
ther, their fum is the logarithm of thé) 
produét, ; 
num. logarithms 
Example. Multiplicand 8.5 ¢@.9294189 


Multiplier 10 1.0000000 
Produ& 85 1.9294189 


And in divifion, fubtraé& the logarithm 
of the divifor from the logarithm of the 
dividend, the remainder is the logarithm 
of the quotient, 
num. logarithm 

Example. Dividend 9712.8 3.987344 
Divifor 456 2.658964 


Quotient 21.3 1.328379 


Begin at the left hand, and write dow 
what each figure wants of 9, only wha 
the laft fignificant figure wants of Io ; 
the complement of the logarithm of 456 
VIZ. 2.6589648, is 7.4410352- 

In the rule of three. Add the logarith 
of the fecond and third terms togethe 
and from the fum fubtraé the logarith 
of the firft, the remainder is the logarith 
of the fourth. Or, inftead of fubtraétin 
a logarithm, add its complement, an 
the refult will be the fame. 


ply the logarithm of the number given, 
by the index of the power required, t 
product will be the logarithm of t 
power fought, ) 
Example. Let the cube of 32 be requi 


yo 


LOG 
ed by logarithms. The logarithm of 32 
I.s0sts00, which multiplied by 3, is 
4.5154500, the logarithm of 32768, the 
cube of 32. Butio railing powers, viz, 
fquaring, cubing, &c, of any decimal 
fraflion by logarithms, it mult be obferv- 
ed, that che firlt fignificant figure of the 
power be put fo many places below the 
place of units, as the index of its loga- 
rithm wants of 10, 100, &c. multiplied 
by the index of the power. 
To extraG the rocts of powers by LoGa- 
RITHMS. Divide the logaritiim of the 
number by the index of the power, the quo- 


Logarithm of the firft mean 
Logarithm of the fecond mean 
Logarithm of the third mean 
Logarithm of the greateft term 


LOGIC, doysxn, the art of thinking. and rea- 
foningjattly ; or, it may be defined the 
{cience or hiftory of the human mind, in- 
afmuch as it traces the progrefs of our 
knowledge from our firft and moft fimple 
through all their different combinations, 
conceptions, and all thofe nomerous de- 
duétions that refult from varioufly com- 
paring them oné with another. See the 
aiticles IDEA and KNOWLEDGE. 
The precife bufinefs of logic, therefore, 
is to explain the nature of the human 
mind, and the proper manner of conduét- 
ing its feveral powers, in order to the at- 
fainment of truth and knowledge. It lays 
open thofe errors'and miltakes we are apt, 
through inattention, to run into; and 
teaches us how to diftinguifh between 
truth, and what only carries the appear- 
ance of it. By this means we grow ac- 
quainted with thé nature and force of the 
underftanding ; fee what things lie with- 
in its reach; where wé may attain cer- 
tainty and demonftration ; and when’ we 
mutt be contented’ with probability. 
Thefé confiderations fufficiently evince the 
ufefulne(s’ of this (eience, which is divid- 
ed into four parts, according to the num- 
ber of the operations of the mind in its 
fearch after knowledge, viz. perception, 
judgment, reafoning, and method, See 
the‘articles PERCEPTION, &e. 
This valuable art of ranging our ideas, 
conne&ting them clofely together, and 
confequently of facilitating the tranfition 
from one to another, fupplies us with a 
means of rendering all mens abilities 
Vou, HIT, 
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Logarithm of 1r0o6= 
Logarithm of 109= 2,0000000 
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tient is the logarithm of the root fought. 


Io find mean proportionals between any two 


numbers, Subtraé the logarithm of the 
leatt term from the logarithm, of the 
greateft, and divide the remainder by a 
number more by one than the number ot 
means defired; then add the quotient to 


the logarithm of the leaft term (or iub- 


traét it from the logarithm of the greatett) 
continually, and it will give the Io- 
gafithms of all the mean proportions!s 
required. 
Example, Let three mean proportichals 
be fought, between 106 and 1oo. 


2.0253059 


Divide by -4)0.0253059(0:006 3264.75 
Logarithm of the leaft term 100 added 
101.4673846 


2.000600 
2.0663264-75 


102.95630%4 2.0126529.5 
1044670483 2.0189794:25 
106 2.02% 5 3059+ 


nearly equal. In fa&, all our knowledge 
is reducible to primitive fenfations, which 
is nearly alike in all men. The art of 
conibining and connestieg our dirc&t ideas 
only gives them a more or lefs exact ar- 
rangement and denomination 3 whence 
they become more or lefs fenfible to 
others. A man who readily combines 
his ideas, differs but little from him who 
combines them flowly ; as he who judges 
of a picture at fight, differs but httle from 
him who requires to be made (enfible’ of 
all its parts: both at the firft glance have 
the fame fenfations, though they fink not 
fo deep in the fecond, who therefore 
dwells longer upon each, to render them 
ftrong and diftinét; and by this means, 


the reflex ideas of the firft obferver be- 


come as eafy to the fecond as direct onts 
And hence, perhaps, there is fearce an 
art or fcience that may not, by means‘of 
a well adapted logic, be taught to’a flow. 
underfanding; becabfe'there are few arts 
or feiences, whofe précepts or rules may 
not be reduced to fimple‘notions, and‘dii+ 
pofed in fo conneéted an order, that the 
chain need never be broken, As the mibd 
is more or lefs flow in its operations, it 
requires more or Jefs of this connedted or 
der. The advantage of a genius is that: 
of having lefs occafion for it; or rather, 
of being able to form it quick and alinolt 
imperceptibly. See’ the article DEMON- 
STRATION, : 


LOGISTIC curve, the fame with that 


otherwife called logarithmic. See the 
arucie LOGARITHMIC, 


18 Logis- 


L.O:L 


Locistic spiraL. See the articles Lo- 
GARITHMIC and SPIRAL. 

LOGISTICA NUMERAL?S, the fame with 
algorithm. See ALGORITHM, 

LOGISTICAL ariTHMETIC, the doc- 

' trine of fexagefimal fraétions. See the 
article SExAGESIMALS, 

LOGOGRIPH, doyolpop@-, a kind of riddle, 
which confilts in fome allufion, or mut¥- 
lation of words; and is of a middle na- 
ture between an enigma and rebus. See 
the articles ZENIGMA and REBUS. 
Some alfo give the appellation logogriphs 
to'canting arms, See the article ARMs, 

LOHOCH, or Loc#, in pharmacy, a 
compofition of a middle confiftence be- 
tween a foft electuary and a fyrup, prin- 
cipally ufed in diforders of the lungs. 
There are. feveral kinds of lohochs, de- 
nominated from the principal ingredient 
that enters into their compofition. s. The 
common lohoch is made thus: take of 
frefh-drawn oil of fweet almonds, and of 
pectoral or balfamic fyrup, one ounce ; 
white-fugar, two drams: mix, and make 
them into alohoch, 2, Lohoch of gum 
tragacanth is made thus: take of the pow- 
der of gumtragacanth, two drams ; japan- 
earth, one dram; whites of eggs beat 
into a fluid, one ounce; fyrup of meco- 
nidm, two ounces: mix, as before, 3, 
Lohoch of linfeed oil is made thus: take 
of frefh-drawn linfeed-oil, and balfamic 
fyrup, each one ounce; flowers of fulphur, 
and white-fugar, each two drams: mix 
them. 4. Lohoch of manna, thus made : 
take of calabrian-manna, frefh-drawn oil 
of fweet-almonds, and fyrup of violets, 
each equal quantities: mix them. 5. Lo- 
hoch of {perma ceti, is made thus: take 
two drams of {perma ceti, rub it together 
with as much yolk of eggs, as will fit it 
to mix with half an ounce of freth- 
drawn oil of almonds, and one ounce of 
balfamic fyrup, into the conliftence of a 
Tohoch. 

LOINS, /umbi, in anatomy; the two late- 
ral parts of the umbilical region of the 
abdomen. See the article ABDOMEN, 

LOIRE, the largeft river in France, rifles 
in the mountains of the Cevennes, and, 
after running a courle of about five hun- 
deed miles, falls into the bay of Bifcay, 

LOLIUM, DaRNEL, in botany, a genus of 
the triandria-digynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confifis of two valves, 
the lower is narrow, lanceolated, convo- 
huted, acuminated, and of the length of 
the cup; the other is fhort, linear, ob- 
tule, and hollow:d upwards; there is ne. 
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pericarpium, the corolla inclofes the feed, 
which is fingle, oblong, compreffed, 
convex on one fide, and plane and ful- 
cated in the middle on the other. 

The feed of this plant is reckoned at- 
tenuant, abftergent, drying and heating. 

LOMBARDY, a kingdom which com- 
prehended almoft all Italy. It was erec-- 
ted by the Longobards, or Lombards, a 
bane nation, about the year 598, and 
afted till Charlemain put an end to it, 
about the year 760. 

LOMMOND, a lake in the county of 
Lenox, in Scotland, which runs almoft 
the whole length of the county. 

LOMWIA, in zoology, the name of a 
web-footed waterefow], common on the 
englith fhores, about the fize of a com- — 
mon duck. : 

LONCHITIS, sPLEENWORT, in botany, 
a genus of the cryptogamia-filicum clafs | 
of plants, the fruétifications of which are | 
arranged into lunulated feries, and dif- — 
pofed feparately under the finufes of the 
leaves. 
The leaves of this plant are of ufe in 
healing wounds, and in preventing in- 
flammations of them; they are alfo ufed 
againft the fpleen; the root is aperient 
and diuretic. 

LONDON, the metropolis of Great Britain, 
where the firft meridian is fixed on the © 
britifh maps, lies in 51° 32/ north lat. on 
the river Thames, and the greateft part 
on the north. fide of that river. The form — 
of London, including Weftminfter and 
Southwark, comes pretty near an oblong 
fquare, five miles in length, if meafured, 
in a direé&t line from Hyde-Park to the 
end of Limehoufe, and fix miles, if we 
follow the windings of the ftreets ; the 
greateft breadth is two miles and a half, 
and the circumference of the whole fix- 
teen or feventeen miles, but it is not 
eafy to meafure it exactly, on account 
of its irregular form.., ‘The principal 
ftreets are generally leyel, exceeding well 
built, and extended to a very great 
length; thefe are inbabited by tradefmen,. 
whofe houfes and fhops make a much 
better figure than thofe of any tradefmen 
mm Europe. People of diltinétion ufually 
refide in elegant fquares, of which there 
are great numbers at the weft end of the 
town near the court. What moftly con- 
tributes tothe riches and glory of this 
city, is the port, whither feveral thou- 
fand fhips of burden annually refort 
from all countries, and where the greate 

" eft fleets never fail to meet with wealthy 
merchants 
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merchants ready to take off the richeft 
cargoes. The number of perfons in the 
whole place are computed to be about 
eight hundred thoufand.- 
LONDONDERRY, a city of Ireland, in 
the province of Uliter, and county of 
Londonderry, fituated on the river 
Mourn, near its mouth, in welt long, 
7° 40’, north lat. 54° 52/. 
LONG, an epithet given to whatever ex- 
ceeds the ufual ftandard of length: thus, 
we fay, a long-boat, long accent, &c. 
LONGEVITY, length of life. See AcE. 
Lord Bacon obferves, that the facceffion 
of ages, and of the generation of men, 
feems no way to fhorten the length of 
human life, fince the age of man, down 
from Mofes’s time to the prefent, has 
ftood at about eighty years, without 
gradually declining, as one might have 
expected ; but doubtlefs there are times 
wherein men live toa longer or fhorter 
age, in every country ; and they generally 
prove longelt-lived, whofe times afford 
but a fimple diet, and give greater oc- 
cafion to bodily exercife ; and fhorteft 
lived, whofe times are more polite, or 
abound in luxury and eafe; but thefe 
things have their changes and revolu- 
; tions, whilft the fucceflion of mankind 
holds one uninterrupted in its courfe: and 
no queftion but the fame is the cafe in 
other animals, as neither oxen, horfes, 
fheep, &c. have had their term of life 
fhortened in the latter ages, and therefore 
the lives of creatures were at once 
abridged by the deluge, and the like may 
happen from other grand accidents, as 
particular inundations, long continued 
droughts, earthquakes, &c. The fame 
author obferves, that the inhabitants of 
cold, northern countries are generally 
longer lived than thofe of the fouthern 
regions; that high fituations are more 
conducive to long life than low ones; 
and that the particular countries remark- 
able for long-lived inhabitants are, 
Arcadia, /Etolia, hither India, Brafil, 
Ceylon, Britain, Ireland, the Orkneys, 
and the weitern Iflands. The greateft 
inftances of longevity in thefe our iflands, 
are that of old Parr, who lived almoft 
153 years; of Jenkins, of Yorkhhire, 
who lived 169 years; or of the countels 
Defmond, or Mr. Ecklefton, both of 
Ireland, who each exceeded 140 years. 
LONGFORD, acounty of Ireland, in the 
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LONG-IsLAND, an ifland belonging to 


LONGISSIMUS OCULI. 
LONGITUDE of a far, in attronomy, an. 
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New- York in North America, lying be- 
tween 71° and 74° weft long. and in 
41° 30! north lat. 

It is feparated by a narrow channel! from 
the continent of New-York and Con- 
necticut, and contains three ‘counties, 
viz, Queen’s County, Suffolk County, 
and Richmond County. 


LONGIMETRY, the art of meafuring 


lengths, both acceffible, as roads, &c, 
and inacceflible, as arms of the fea, &c, 
See MEasurinG, DisTANCE, CHAIN, 
THEODOLITE,CIRCUMFERENTOR,@v,q 


LONGINICO, a town of the Morea, in 


Europe, fituated on the river Alpheus, 
fifty miles fouth of Lepanto ; being tke 
antient Olympia, where Hercules infti- 
tuted the Olympic games. See the ar- 
ticle OLymPic GAMES. 


LONGISSIMUS pDors1, in anatomy, a 


very complex, long and narrow mufcle, 
fituated between the fpinal apophyfes and 
the facro-lumbaris, from which it is di- 
vided by a fatty or cellular line; but, at 
the lower part, they are confounded to- 
gether. It covers the femifpinalis or 
tran{verfo-fpinalis dorfi, and femi-fpi- 
nalislumborum. Its upper part lies be- 
tween the facro-lumbaris and tranf{ver- 
falis colli, This mufcle, and the faciolum- 
baris are common to the back and loins. 
The longiffimus dorfi is an afliftant to 
the facro-lumbaris, efpecially to its ver- 
tebral portion, which it helps very pow- 
erfully both by the multiplicity and in- 
fertions of its fibres, in fultaining the 
vertebrae of the back and loins, while 
extended, whether in fitting or ttanding, 
and in preventing their finking under the _ 
weight of the body, or any additional 
burden, Itaffifts in performing, or coun- 
terbalancing all the motions and in- 
flections which thefe vertebra, efpecially 
thofe of the loins, are capable of in all 
poftures of the body. And in this, it 
alfo bears fome refemblance to the in- 
ferior or vertebral portion of the fplenius. 
And thefe two mufcles on each fide, and 
the facro lumbares, are of the number of 
thofe called vertebrales obliquidivergentes. 
See OBLIQUUS. 


arch of the ecliptic, intercepted between 
the beginning of aries, and the point of 
the ecliptic cut by the ftar’s circle of lon- 
gitude. ‘See the article CIRCLE, @c. 


province of Leiniter, bounded by the Lonoitupe of aplace, in geography, is an 


county of Letrim and Cayan) on the 
north, by Meath on the eaft and fouth, 
and by Rofcommon on the weft. 


arch of the equator intercepted between 
the firit meridian, and the meridian paf- 
fing through the propofed place; which 

11S 4 is 
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is always equal to the angle at the pole, 
formed by the firft meridian, and the 
_ meridian of the place. 

The firft meridian msy be placed at 
pleafure, paffing through any piace, as 
London, Paris, Teneriff, @c. but among 
us, 1s generally fixed at London: and 
the longitudes counted from it will be 
either eait or welt, according as they he 
on the eaft or welt’ fide of that meridian, 
The difference of longitude between two 
places upon the earth is an arch of the 
equator comprehended between the two 
meridians of thefe places; and the great- 
- eft poffible is 180°, when the two places 
lic on oppofite meridians. 

Since the paraliels of latitude always de- 
creale, the nearer they approach the pole ; 
itis plain, a degree upon any of them 
miult be lefs thana degree upon the equa- 
for, in the ratio of the co-fine of the la- 
titude to the radius, Hence, as the ra- 
dius is to the co-fine of any latitude ; 
fo is the minutes of difference of Jongi- 
tude between two meridians, or their dif- 
ference in miles upon the equator, to the 
diftance of thefe two meridiass on the 
parallel of that latitude, in miles. And, 
by this theqyem, is the following table 
conftru&ted, - 


A Table, thewing how many miles an- 
{wer to a degree of longitude, at every 
degree of latiude. | 


§ te Miies| | Miles 


40.921}69/21.50 
40.151|/70|20.52 
39°36,)71/19.54 
38+57,|72|18.55 
37+76173)97-54 
36 94] 74/16.53 
36-1r 175/15. 52 
35+27'}76|54.54 
34°411177113-50 
33°55)}78| 12-48 
32-68\l79|11.45 
31.79| 8c}10.42 
30.90)/81 9-38 
30.00}182] 8.35 
29-09 183) 7-3 
28.17 /(84 6.28 
27.24/18 5] 5.23 
26.30N36L 4.18 
25.36)/87] 3614 
66) 24.41/183] 2.09 
67|23.441/8q} 1.05 
68)}22.48|l90} 0.00 
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LONGITUDE, in navigation, the diftance 
‘of a fhip or place, eaft or weft, from ano- 


. diftance; and to 20,0091. if it deter- | 
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ther, reckoned in degrees of the equator, 
As the difcovery of a method to find the 
Jongitude weald render voyages fafe and 
expeditious, and alfo preferve thips and 
the lives of men, the following rewards 
have been offered by aét of parliament, as 
an encouragement to any perfon who fhall 
difcover a proper method for findingitout: 
the author or authors of any fuch method, 
fhall be entitled to the fum of 10,0001. 
if it determines the longitude to one de- 
gree of a great circle 5 to 15,000]. if it 
determines the fame to two-thirds of that | 


mines the fame to one-half of the fame 
diftance ; and that half of the reward 
fha!l be due and paid when the com- 
miffioners of the navy, or the major — 
part of them, agree that any {uch method 
extends to the fecurity of fhips within 
eighty geographical miles of the fhores, 
which are places of the greateft danger ; 
and the other half, when a fhip, by the 
appointment of the faid commiflioners, 
or the major part of them, fhall thereby 
aStually fail over the ocean, from Great | 
Britain to any fuch ports in the Weft. — 
Indies, as thofe commiflioners, or the 
major part of them, fhall choofe for the | 
experiment, without lofing their longi- 
tude heyond the limits before-mentioned, 
The French, Dutch, Spaniards, and — 
other nations, have likewife offered re- 
wards for the fame purpofe. 
Since by the motion of the earth round 
its axis, every point upon its furface de- 
fcribes the circumference of a circle, oy 
360°, in twenty-four hours time, it is 
plain it muft defcribe 15° in one hour, 
becaufe iso == 15. Hence the difference 
of longitude may be converted into time, 
by allowing ene hour for every fifteen 
degrees, and proportionally for minutes ; 
alfo difference of time may be converted 
into difference of longitude, by allowing 
fifteen degrees for every hour, and pro- 
portionally for a greater or lels time, 
Confequently by knowing the one, we 
can ealily find the other. 
Whatever contrivance, therefore, fhews 
the hours of the day, at the fame ab- 
folute point of time, in two different 
places, likewife ferves to find the differ- 
ence of longitude between thole places. 
Now fince an eclipfe of the meon pro- 
ceeds from nothing elfe but an interpo~ 
fition of the earth between her and the 
fun, by which means fhe is prevented 
from 
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from reflecting the light fhe would other- 
wife receive from the fun, the moment that 
any part of her body begins to be deprived 
of the folar rays, it is vifible to all thofe 
people who can fee her at the fame time; 
whence if two or more different people, at 
two or more different places, obferve the 
times when it firft began or ended, or 
note the time when any number of digits 
was eclipfed, or when the fhadow be- 
gins to eover or quit any remarkable pot, 
the difference of thofe times (if there be 
any) when compared together, will give 
the difference of longitude between the 
places of obfervation, 

‘The longitudes of places may alfo he 
determined from the obfervations of /olar 
eclipfes, but thefe being incumbered 
with the confiderations of parallaxes, are 
not near fo proper as thofe of the moon 
are; and each of thefe happening but 
rarely, another excellent expedient has 
been thought of, and that is the ecliples 
of jupiter’s fateliites. See JUPITER. 
Now as neither jupiter nor any of his 
attendants have any native light of their 
own, but fhine with a borrowed light 
from the fun, it happens that each of 
thefe, in every revolution about jupiter, 
fufters two eclipfes, one at their entrance 
into the fhadow, the other at the entrance 
of their paffage behind his body ; whence 
in each revolution of the fatellite there 
are four remarkable appearances, by the 
obfervation of any one of which the bu- 
finelg may be done, viz. one at the en- 
trance into the fhadow, and one at the 
emerfion out of it; one at the entrance 
behind the body, and another at the 
coming out; but the latter of thefe, viz. 
the ingrefs and egre!s of the fatellite, 
into and from under the body, is not fo 
much regarded by aftronomers as the 
immerfion into and out of the fhadow, 
becaufe, in the former, the difficulty of 
pronouncing the exaét time is very great, 
it requiring, in each obferver, eyes equally 
good and Itrong, and telle{copes equally 
Jarge; but the obfervation of the former 
of thefe, viz. the immerficn into, and 
emerfion out of the fhadow, is eafy and 
pratticable, becaufe the quick motions 
of the fattellites plunge them fo quick 
into the fhadow of jupiter, that it is no 
difficult matter to pronounce, by any 
telefcope by which they may be feen, the 
exact time of their immerfion and emer- 
fion, as any one may foon be fatisSed, if 
he wil] but try the experiment, 

Now, inafinuch as each of thele happens 
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at the fame moment of abfolute time, 
if two or more perfons, in different places, 
note the time of obfervation, thef>, when 
compared together, will give the differ~ 
ence of Jongitude between the two places 
of ebfervation, And, when we confider 
the great number of thefe eclipfes that 
happen every year, there being more 
vifible in one year than there are days in 
it, and, confequently, but few nights 
when jupiter may be feen, (and which 
is near eleven months of the year) but 
that an eclipfe of one or other happens, 
and fometimes two or three in a night 5 
the eafinefs with which they may he 
made, there requiring only a.telefcope 
of eight or ten feet in Jength, which 
may be almoft managed with the hand 5 
and the little likelihood there is of mu- 
fing the times of ingrefs or egrefs, they 
being in a manner momentaneous; and 
Jaftly, the great exaétnefs to which they 
would give the difference of longitude, 
it being certainly as exa@ as theJatitude 
can at prefent be taken; it is much to 
be wondered at, that the more fkilful 
part of our feamen have fo long negle&ed 
them, and efpecially in the feveral ports 
into which they fail, 
Befides thefe, there is Mother method 
equally ufeful, expeditious, and certain ; 
and that is, the appulfes of the moon to 
certain fixed ftars, and their occulta 
tions by the interpofition of her body ; 
for, the moon finifhing her revolution in 
the fpace of twenty-feven days, feven 
hours, forty-three minutes, there are but 
few clear nights, when the moon does not 
pafs over or fo near to fome fixed ftar, 
that her diftance from it, or the time 
of her vifible conjunétion with it, may 
be ealily obferved by the telefcope, and 
micrometer only; and thefe when com- 
pared together, or with the vifible time 
computed to the meridian of fome place 
when a good theory of the moon fhall be 
obtained, will thew the difference of 
longitude of thole places, 
Mr. Flamftead has given us the places of 
near 1000 fixed ftars, confirmed by fe- 
veral obfervations, that lie within the 
zodiac, each of which will be covered 
by the moon and the reft of the planets, 
in one revolution of their node; fo that 
fcarce one night can happen but fome or 
other of them will be eclipfed, or ap- 
proached fo near unto, as to come with- 
in the compafs of a telefcope, in one 
piace of the earth or other: add to thefe 
the eclipfes of jupiter’s fatellites, and itis 
., {earce 
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fcarce poffible that any clear night can 
happen, but the heavens afford us fome 
agreeable phenomenon or other, by 
which the longitude of any place may be 
_ duly afcertained. 

In the Philofophical Tranfaftions, n° 1, 
we have an account of a fuccefsful ex- 
periment made with two pendulum- 
watches by major Holmes, in a voyage 
from the coaft of Guinea homewards. 
This and fome other fucceffes encouraged 
monfeur Huygens fo far, that, after he 
had improved the ftruGture of thefe 
waiches, he publifhed an account at large 
for the thewing how and in what manner 
thefe watches are to be ufed in finding the 
Jongitude at fea, with dire¢tions for ad- 
jvfting of them and keeping a journal by 
them ; which account the curious reader 
may fee at large in the Philofophical 
_ ‘Tranfa@tions, n° 47. 

The chicf objeftion againft pendulum- 
clocks and watches, is the effets that 
heat and cold have upon the {pring and 
pendulum, which makes the {pring in 
watches draw ftronger at fome times than 
at other times, and caufes the pendulum 
to lengthen and fhorten, according as the 
weather is Metter or colder; but thefe 
effects are fo regular, ,that without doubt 
they may be accounted for, See the ar- 
ticle PENDULUM. 

But the moft ingenious and fuccefsful 
machines for this purpofe have been in- 
vented by Mr. John Harrifon, who, at 
different times, contrived three different 
time-pieces for determining the longi- 
tude at fea, 

The firt of Mr, Harrifon’s machines 
was tried in May, 1736, when it was 
put on board a man of war, and by its 
exact meafure of time, in its return from 
Lifbon, correéted an error of almoft a 
degree and an half in the computations of 
the reckoning of a fhip. In 1739, Mr. 
Harrifon finifhed his fecond machine, 
which, from various experiments made 
upon it, was fufficiently regular and ex- 
a&, for finding the longitude of a fhip 
within the neareft limits propofed by par- 
‘ Jiament. Upon the fucce(s of this, Mr, 
Harrifon, in 1741, undertook a {till more 
advantageous machine, which he finith- 
ed in 4758, when he applied to the 
commiffioneis of longitude, for orders to 
moke a trial of that inftrument to fome 
part in the Welt Indies, as diecied by 
the ftatutes for the difcovery of the lon- 
gitude at fea, In, con{equence of this 
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application, Mr. Harrifon received or- 
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ders for his fon to proceed from Portf- 
mouth to Jamaica, in one of his majef- 
ty’s fhips of war, with his third inftru- 
ment, in November 1761 3 and the com- 
miffioners having directed that every re- 
quifite ftep and precaution fhould be 
taken, for making, with care, the pro- 
per experiments, and afcertaining their 
accuracy, not only going to Jamaica, but 
in the return, it appears, from the calcu- 


lations made from the experiments in go= | 


ing to Jamaica, that the difference be- 


tween the longitude, as found by the | 


time-piece, and calculated by the obfer- 


vations of the tranfitof mercury in 17435 _ 
at Jamaica and London, is five feconds — 


of time, which, at Jamaica is little more 
than a geographical mile. 

During the voyage, Mr. Harrifon’s time- 
piece corrected the fhip’s reckoning, 
which fometimes erred about a degree and 
ahalf; and in going from Madeira to Ja- 
maica, it alfo correéted the errors of the 
log, and fhewed the longitude {fo exaét- 
ly, that the thip made the ifland of Defe- 
ada, and all the other iflands, until they 


arrived at Jamaica, as foretold by the — 


time piece. At the arrival at Jamaica, 
the oblervations for finding the time were 
made by equal altitudes ; and the longi- 
tude fhewn by the time-piece, being within 
5 of time of the longitude thewn by the 
moft accurate obfervations of mercury, 
in its tranfit over the fun, in the year 
1743, and with which all the obferva- 
tions at London and Paris, agreeing 
within 23”, amounts to a demonttra- 
tion, that Mr, Harrifon has performed 
all that is required by the ftatute of the 


12th of queen Anne, to entitle him to — 


the greateft reward mentioned in that aét. 
In returning from Jamaica, the weather 
was very tempeftuous, fo that the time- 
piece was forced to be placed on the coun-~ 
ter, to avoid being perpetually expofed 
to the fea-water, there it fuffered conti- 
nual violent agitations, which, though 
they neceflarily retarded its motion, yet 
did not occalfion any fuch confiderable 
error, as would have made Mr, Harri- 
fon’s right to the greateft reward quef- 
tionable, had it depended on this voy- 
age only, for the time-keeper, in its go- 
ing and return, loft only x’ 54” and 2, 
which, in the latitude of Portfmouth, 
amounts to about eighteen geographical 
miles, or minutes of a great circle, 
whereas the act required only that it 
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fhould come within the diftance of thirty 
ecogrepnical miles or minutes of a great 
circle. 

Some alfo propofe a method of finding 
the longitude, by means of a dipping 
needle, See the article NEEDLE. 

For the method of correéting the longt- 
tude found by the dead reckoning, fee the 
article RECKONING. 


ARGUMENT. 


LONGITUDE of motion, according to fome 


philofophers, is the diftance which the 
center of any moving body runs through, 
as it moves on in aright line. See the 
article MOTION. 


LONGITUDINAL, in general, denotes 


fomething placed lengthwife : thus fome 
of the fibres of the veffels in the human 
body are placed longitudinally, others 
tran{verfely, or acrofs. 


LONGUEVILLE, a town of Normandy, 


in France, twenty miles north of Rouen: 
eaft long, 1° 10/, north lat. 49° 50’. 


LONGUS, tone, an epithet given by 


anatomifts to feveral mufcles to diftin- 
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before the cheft-tree; hence the gung 
which lie there are called loof pieces ; 
keep your loof, fignifies, keep the thip 
near to the wind; to loof into a harbour, 
is to fail into it clofe by the wind: loof 
up, is to keep nearer the wind: to {pring 
the loof, is when a fhip that was going 
large before the wind, is brought clofe by 
the wind. 


Argument of LONGITUDE. See the article Loor-Tacxte, is a tackle ina fhip which 


ferves to lift goods or {mall weight in or 
out of her. 


LOOKING-cxasses, are nothing but 


plane mirrours of glafs; which being 
impervious to the light, reflect the images _ 
of things placed before them; for the 
theory whereof fee the articles MiRROUR 
and REFLECTION. 

For the cafting, grinding, and polifhing 
of looking glaffes, fee the article GLass. 
For foliating of looking-glaffes, fee the 
article FOLIATING. 


LOOM, a frame compofed of a variety of 


parts, ufed in al] the branches of weay- 
ing ; fora particular defcription of which, 
fee the article WEAVING. 


guifh them from others of the fame Loom, in the fea-language: when a fhip 


name, which are called breves or fhort ; 
thus there is the longus cubiti, which 
arifes from the inferior cofta of the fca- 
pula: the longus colli, which arifes from 
the bodies of the five upper vertebre of 
the back, and is inferted into al! the ver- 
tebree of the neck; the longus radii, 


which has its origin from the exteriors 


appears big, when feen at a diftance, they 
fay the looms, 


Loom-GALE, a gentle calmeile of wind, 


in which a fhip’ can carry her top fails 
a-trip. 


LOON, in ornithology, the englifh name 


of feveral {pecies of the colymbus, or 
diver kind, See the article COLYMBUS. 


fpine of the humerus, and its termination LOOP, in the tron works, denotes a part 


at the lower end of the radius. Sce the 


article MUSCLE. 


rain, ten miles fouth-weft of Luxem- 
burg: ealt long. 5? 25’, north lat. 49° 38’. 
ONICERA, HONEY+SUCKLE, in botany, 


of a fow, or block of caft iron, broken 
or melted off from the reft, 


LONGWY, a town in the dutchy of Lor- Loopr-Hoves, ina fhip, are holes made in 


the coamings of the hatches of a fhip, 
and in their bulk-heads, to fire mufkets 
through, in a dlofe fight. 


a genus of the pentandria-monogynia LOPHLUS, in zoology, a genus of the bran= 


clafs of plants, the corolla whereof con- 
fifts of a fingle petal, the tube is oblong 
and gibbofe downwards ; the limb is di- 
vided into five fegments, one of which is 
more deeply ferrated than the reft: the 
fruit is a roundith umbilicated berry, 
containing twocells ; the feeds are round- 
ifh and compreffed. 

ONSDALE, a market-town of Weft. 
moreland, 35 miles fouth of Appleby. 
OO, atown of Guelderland in the United 
Provinces, eight miles weft of Deventer. 
00, er LANTER LOO, a game at cards. 
See the article LANTER-LOO. 


| LOOF, in the fea-language, is a term ufed 


in various fenfes; thus the loof of a thip 
as that part of her aloft, which lies jalt 


chioftegious order of fifhes, whofe head 
is in fize equal to all the reft of the body: 
the head and body are both of a de- 
preffed form: there are a number of 
flethy pinnules, or appendages furround- 
ing the whole body of the fifh. 

Of this fifh there is only one genus, com- 
monly known by the name of rana pifca- 
trix. See the article Rana. 


LOPPING, among gardeners, the cut- 


ting off the fide-branches of trees. 

It is obfervable, fays Mr. Miller, that: 
moft old trees, as ath, elm, bornbeam, 
&c. are hollow within, which does not 
proceed from the nature of the trees, but 
in their being fuffered to grow large be- 
fore they are lopped. Vhe dopping of — 

young 


OR: 
young trees of ten or twelve years old, at 
molt, will preferve them much longer, 
and will occafion the thoots to grow more 
into wood in one year, than they doin 
old tops at two orthree. Great boughs 
ill taken off, are very prejudicial to trees, 
for which reafon they fhould always be 
taken off clofe and fmooth, and not 
parallel tothe horizon; and the wound 
fhould be covered with a mixture of loam 
and horfe-dung, to prevent the wet from 
entering the body of the tree: however, 
no trees fhould be lopped but pollard- 
trees, for nothing is more injurious to 
the growth of timber-trees, than lopping 
off great branches from them. All forts 
of refinous trees, or fuch as abound with 
a milky juice, fhould be lopped {paring~ 
Ty; for they are fubject to decay when 
often cut. The belt feafon for lopping 
thefe trees is foon after Bartholomew- 
tide; at which time they feldom bleed 
much, and the wound is commonly heal- 
ed over before the cold weather comes on. 

LOQUABYR, or LocHagar, a part of 
the county of Invernefs, in Scotland, fo 
called. See the article INVERNESS. 

LORA, the name of two towns in Spain, 
one in the province of Granada, and the 
other in Andalufia. 

Lora, alfo the name of a town of Germa- 

_ ny, in the circle of Upper Saxony, thirty 
miles north of Saxe-Gotha. 

LORANTHUS, in botany, a genus of the 
hexandria-monogynia clafs of plants; the 
corolla whereof is formed of a fingle 
petal of a fexangular figure, and divided 
into fix nearly equal, linear, revolute feg- 
ments ; the fruit is a roundifh unilocular 
berry ; the feeds are fix, convex on one 

_ fide and angular on the other. 

LORCA, a town of Spain, in the province 
of Murcia, thirty-five miles weit of Car- 
thagena. 

LORD, a title of honour, given to thofe 
who are noble, either by birth or crea- 
tion ; in this fenfe it amounts to much the 
fame as peer of the realm, or lord of Par- 
Jiament. ‘This title is, by the courtefy 
of England, alfo given to all the fons of 
dukes and marquifes, and to the eldett 

_ fons of earls: and it is alfo a title of ho- 
nour beftowed on thofe who are honour- 
able by their employments, as lord advo- 
cate, Jord chamberlain, lord chancellor, 
€&c, See the articles Lord ADVOCATE, 
Lord CHAMBERLAIN, Lord high Cuan- 
CELLOR, &e. 

Lord in law, isa title given te a perfon 
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who has a fee, and confequently the 
homage of tenants within his manor. 
‘Thefe lords are divided into lords mefne, 
and lords paramount. See the articles 
Homace, Mesne, and PARAMOUNT. 

LOREDO, atown of Italy, in the Polefine 
de Rovigo, and territory of Venice, fitu- 
ated on the river Adige, twenty miles 
eaft of Rovigo, 

LORETTO,a city of Italy, in the marqui- 
fate of Ancona, im the pope’s territories, 
145 miles eaft of Rome. This place is fa- | 
mous for the chambey of the bleffed Vir- 
gin, which, according to the roman ca- | 
tholic tradition, was brought by angels. 
from: Paleftine to Dalmatia, and from | 
thence tranfported over isto Italy, and 
fixed at Loretto, 

LORICATION, coaTina, in chemiftry, 
is the covering a glafs or earthen veffel 
with a coat or cruft of a matter able to | 
refilt the heat, to prevent its breaking in 
the performing an operation that requires 
great violence of fire, 
When veffels are expofed naked to the 
greateft fire, it eafily happens that they 
burit by throwing freth cold fuel into the” 
fire, for the preventing of which, the _ 
operator muft have recour{e to lorication, 
or coating, ‘This is performed in the 
following manner: take fome of the 
fame matter of which the muffles and 
crucibles are made, and inftead of water 
moiften it with frefh blood not yet co- 
agulated, and diluted with twice,or thrice 
the fame quantity of water, to make a 
thin pafte of it, then add to this pafte 
cow’s hairs, or other hairs, not very 
long nor {tiff, and if you have at hand 
glais pulverized and fifted, it may alfo 
be of fervice to mix fome of it with the 
reft, then with this mafs befmear your vef- 
fel with a pencil), and dry it; when dri- 
ed, befmear it a fecond time, and dry it — 
again; repeat this a third and fourth 
time, till the veffel be covered over with 
a cruft or coat, one third or fourth part 
of an inch, See the article CRUCIBLE. 

LORN, the north past of Argylefhire in 
Scotland, bounded by Lochabar on the 
north; by Broadalbin on the eat; by 
the relt of Argylefhire on the fouth ; and 
by the fea on the weft. 

LORRAIN, a dutchy formerly belonging 
to the circle of the Upper Rhineun Ger- © 
many, but now united to the crown of 
France. It is bounded by the dutchy 
of Luxemburg on the north; by Alfatia, 
the duichy of Deux Ponts, and the Pa- — 

latinate © 


Let: 


Jatinate of the Rhine, on the eaft; by the 


by Champaign, on the weft, 

OT, fors, a portion, fhare, or part of 

a thing, parcel of goods, or cargo, di- 

vided into many; alfo the condition, 

chance, or fortune of a perfon. See the 
article SORTILEGE. 

Lor and Scor. See the article ScoT. 

Lor, or Loru, in mining, the thirteenth 
difh, meafure, or part of the miner's ore, 
which the bar-mafter takes up for the 
king, or the farmer. 

LOTHIAN, a county of Scotland, bound- 
ed by the firth of Forth on the north; 
by the German Sza, on the eaft; by 
Clydefdale, Tweedale and Merle, on the 
fouth ; and by Stirling, on the weft. The 
capital of this county is Edinburgh. 

LOTION, /otio, in medicine and pharma- 
cy, is, ftriftly {peaking, fuch wathing as 
concerns beautifying the fkin, by clean- 
fing it of thofe deformities which 3 di- 
ftempered blood fometimes throws upon 
it, or rather are made by a preternatural 
fecretion : for according to Quincy, ge- 
nerally thofe diftempers of the {kin com- 
monly accounted figns of a foul blood, 
are from thofe falts which are natural in 
the beft conftitution, thrown off by the 
cutaneous glands, which ought to be 
wafhed away through the kidneys ; fo 
that inftead of thofe infignificant and re- 
diculous tribes of {weetners, which in 
this cafe are frequently ufed, promoting 
the urinary difcharge, or reétifying that 
of the fkin by proper wafhes, friGtions, 
or ointments, or both together, is the only 
way to get rid of fuch diforders: under 
this divilion we shall therefore give fuch 
examples of what is proper for this pur- 
pofe, though many mix' herewith fuch as 
are more fuitable for fomentation. See 
the article FOMENTATION. 

To make a repelling lotion: take li- 

tharge of gold, four ounces; white wine 

vinegar, half a pound; digeft them to- 
gether three days, ftirring it often, and 
theo filtre for ufe, This is proper ia 
tetterous eruptions and pimples, which 
with heat are apt to break out upon the 
fkin; but it is not to be ufed in critical 
breakings out, which are by no means to 
be drove back, but rather encouraged. 

See the article ERUPTION, 

To make a ftronger repelling lotion; 

take common white vitriol, an ounce ; 

crude alum, two drams; boil them in 
twelve ounces of f{pring-water to eight 
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county of Burgundy, on the fouth; and- 


ounces; take off the fcum, and put the — 


LiF 2 

liquor up for ufe, This muft be boiled 
in an iron veffel, becaufe it is fo pene- 
trating as to run through any other. It 
may be diluted with rofe-water, fo as to 
make a good collyrium. The ufe of this 
is yet more mifchievous than the former, 
if due care be not taken: therefore fome 
other emunciory muft be in readinefs to 
difcharge what ts leffened by the applica- 
tion of this medicine. 
To make an oily lotion for fmoothing 
and foftening the fkin, and deterging or 
repelling the humours which deform it, 
but chiefly to cleanfe away freckles and 
morphew: take oi] of tartar per deli- 
quium, an ounce; oil of fweet almonds, 
two drams; rofe-water, four ounces, 
fhake them together. 

LOTTERY, a kind of public game at 
hazard, frequent in Britain, France, and 
Holland; in order to raife money for the 
fervice of the ftate; being appointed 
with us by the authority of parliament, 
and managed by commiffioners appoint 
ed by the lords of the treafury for that 
purpofe. It confilts of feveral numbers 
of blanks and prizes, which are drawn 
out of wheels, one of which contains the 
numbers, and the other the correfpond- 
ing blanks or prizes. In‘order to fup- 
prefs private lotteries, it is ordained that 
no perfon fliall put up any office for the 
fale of any houfe, lands, or goods, &c. 
or expofe the fame to fale by way of 
lottery, lots, tickets, or numbers, nor 
fhall they publifh any propofa] relating 
thereto under the penalty cf 500]. and 
likewife the adventurers in fuch fales 
fhal! forfeit double the fum they had 
contributed. Any perfon who fhail fell 
or deliver any ticket in any foreign lote 
tery, fhall upon convistion of that of¢ - 
fence, forfeit 200], A yearly fum of 
24,0001. out of the additional duties on 
ftamped veilum, parchment, and paper, 
fhall be a fund for annuities of three per 
cent. to coniributers in a lottery until 
redemption by parliament, and /fhall be 
paid half yearly at Cbriftmas and Mid. 
fummer to the cafhier of the bank. See 
the articles CHANCE, GAMING, &c, 

LOTUS, the SQUARE*PODDED VETCH, 
in botany, a genus of the diadelphia- 
decandria clafs of plants, the corolla 
whereof is papilionaceous, the vexilium is 
roundifh, and bent back, with an ob- 
long concave unguis 5 the ale are round- 
ifh, and fhorter than the vexillum ; the 
carina is gibbous underneath, and fhut 
above: the fruit is a cylindric pod, con- 
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fiting of two valves, and containing 
two cells: the feeds are numerous and 
roundifh, 

LOVAGE, in botany, the englifh name 
for the ligufticum. See LicusTicUM. 

LOUDAN, atown of France, in the pro- 
vince of QOrleanois, and territory of 
Poistou, fituated twenty-five miles north 
of Poiétiers. 

LOVE.appte, the fruit of a fpecies of 
folanum, a plant cultivated in gardens 
among us for the fingularity of its ap- 
pearance: the Portuguefe eat this fruit 
either raw or ftewed, as do alfo the jew- 
families in England. 

LOVENDEGEN, a fortrefs in the Au- 
ftrian Netherlands, in the province of 
Flanders, fituated on the canal between 

_ Ghent and Bruges, five miles weft from 
Ghent. 

LOUGHBOROUGH, a market-town in 
“Leicefterthire, fituated ten miles north of 
Leicefter. 

LOUIS, or Kzuights of St. Louis, the 
name of a military order in France infti- 
tuted by Louis XIV. in 1693. Their 
collars are of a flame-colour, and pafs 
from left to right; the king is their 

» grand mafter. There are in it eight great 

 crofles, and twenty four commanders ; 
‘the number of knights is not limited. 
At the time of their inftitution, the king 
charged his revenue with a fund of three 
hundred thoufand livres for the penfions 
of the commanders‘and knights, See 
the croffes worn by thefe knights, repre- 
fented in plate CLXII. fig. 5. 

Louis, Lewis, Louis pD’or, or LEWIs- 
DORE, a french coin. See COIN. 

LOUISIANA, or NEw FRANCE, a coun- 
try of north America, bounded with the 
river and lake of Illenois, on the north ; 

_ North Carolina, on: the eaft, and the 
gulph of Mexico on the fouth. 

LOUITS, a town of Great Poland, in the 
palatinate of Rava, fixty: five miles ealt 
of Goetna. 

LOUREBRANDER, a town of hither 
India, at the mouth of the river Indus, 
in eaft long. 67°, north Jat. 25°. 

LOUSE, pediculus, in zoology, See the ar- 
ticle PEDICULUS. 

LOUTH, a county of Ireland, in the pro- 
vince of Leinfter, bounded by Monaghan 

~ and Armagh on the north; by the [rith 
Channel, on the eaft; by Eaft Meath, 
on the fouth; and by Cavan, on the welt. 

Lovutru, a market-town of Lincolnthire, 
twenty-four miles north-eaft of Lincoln. 


LOUVAIN, acity of the Auftrian Ne- 
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therlands, in the province of Brabant 
fituated on the river Dyle, fifteen mile 
north-eaft of Bruffels. 

LOUVESTEIN, a fortrefs of the Unite 
Provinces, fituated in the province o 
Holland, at the confluence of the river 
Waal and Maes, fixteen miles eaft o 
Dort. 

LOUVO, a city of Siam, in the farthe 
India, fituated in eaft long. ror, nort 
lat, 15°. 

LOW-BELLS, or Low-BELLERS, in our’ 
ftatute-book, are perfons who go in the 
night-time with a light and a bell, by 
the fight and noife whereof birds, fitting! 
on the ground, become ftupified, and { 
are covered with a net and taken. 

LOWERING, among diftillers, a ter 
ufed to exprefs the debafing the ftrength 
of any {pirituous liquors, by mixing] 
water with it. The ftandard and market-| 
able price of thefe liquors is fixed in re-| 
gard to a certain ftrength in them called) 
proof; thisis that ftrength which makes 
them when fhook in a vial, or poure 
from on high into a glafs, retain a froth 
or crown of bubbles for fome time. In 

. this ftate, f{pirits confilt of about half 
pure or totally inflammable fpirit, and 
half water; and if any foreign or home 
fpirits are to be expofed to fale, and are 
found to have that proof wanting, fcarce 
any body will buy it till it has been 
dittilled again and brought to tha 
ftrength; and if itis above that ftrength, 
the proprietor ufually adds water to it to 
bring it down to that ftandard. See th 
article PROOF. . 

There is another kind of lowering amon 
the retailers of {pirituous liquors to th 
vulgar, by reducing it under the ftand- 
ard-proof ; whoever has the art of doing 
this without deftroying the bubble proof, 
which is eafily done by means of fome 
addition that gives a greater tenacity to 
the parts of the fpirits, will deceive all 
that judge by this proof alone. In this 
cafe, the beft way to judge of liquors is 
by the eye and tongue, and efpecially by 
the inftrument called hydrometer. See 
the article Hy DROMETER, 

LOXA, a city of Peru, 200 miles eaft o 
Payta: welt long, 77°, fouth lat. 5°. 
LOXTA, in the linnzan fyftem of zoology, 
the name of a genus of birds of the orde 
of the pafferes; the diftinguifhing cha 
raéters. of which are, that the tongue is 
plain, equal and whole, the beak large, 
thick, and fhort, and crooked and conve 

both ways. yi 
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Of this genus is the crofs-bill, called in 
fome places the fhell-apple, fuppofed to 
be the tragon of the antients. It is about 
the fize of the green-finch, and much of 
the fame fhape. Tt has a forked tail, 
and the chaps of its bill are fo bent, that 
the points crofs one another; whence the 
f uname. See plate CLXIV. fig. 1. 
LOXODROMICS, the art of oblique fail- 
ing. See the article SAILING. 

‘LOY A, a tawn of Spain, in the province of 

Granada, twenty-five miles weft of the 

city of Granada. 

}LOZENGE, Lozanck, rhombus, in geo- 
metry, a quadrilateral figure, confitting 
of four equal and parallel fides, two of 
whofe oppofite angles are acute, and the 
other two obtufe: the diftance between 
the two obtufe ones being always equal 
to the length of one fide; when the fides 
are unequal, the figure is called a rhom- 
boides. 

LozgencE, in heraldry, a rhombus, or 
figure of equal fides, but unequal angles, 
refembling a quarry of glafs in our old 
windows, placed ere&t, point-ways. It 
is in this figure, that all unmarried gen- 
tlewomen and widows bear their coats of 
arms, becaufe, as fome fay, it was the 
figure of the amazonian fhield; or as 
others, becaufe it is the antient figure of 
the fpindle. Plate CLXII, fig. 6, re- 
prefents an ordinary of lozenges. 

The lozenge differs from the fufil, in 

that the latter is narrower in the middle, 

and not fo fharp at the ends. 

LOZENGE, in pharmacy, the fame with 
what is otherwife call troche. See the 
article TROCHE. 

| LUBAN, a town of Livonia, feventy miles 
eaft of Riga, fubjeét to Ruffia. 

LUBEC, a city and port-town of Germa- 
ny, in the circle of Lewer Saxony, and 
dutchy of Holftein, fituated ten miles 
fouth-weft of the Baltic fea: eaft long. 
to°® 35’, north lat./s54/ 20’. 

LUBEN, a town of Germany, in the cir- 
cle of Upper Saxony, and marquifate of 
Lufatia: eaft longitude 14° 25’, north 

| latitude 52°. 

LuBEN, a town of Bohemia, in the pro- 
vince of Silefia, twenty-two miles north- 
welt of Breflaw, 
| LUBLIN, a city of Poland, in the palati- 
| nate of the fame name; eaft long, 22° 

16’, north lat. 51° 30, 

LUBOW, a town of Poland, in the palaz, 
tinate of Cracow: eaft long. 20° 30’, 
north lat, 49° 30’. 

LUC, a town of Provence, in France, 
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twenty-three miles north-eaft of Toulcn, 

Luc, is alfo a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Dauphine, thirty-two miles fouth 
of Grenoble. 

LUCAR, or St. Lucar, a port-town of 
Spain, in the province of Andalufia : weft 
long. 6° 38’, north lat. 36° 42’. 

St, LUCAR is alfo a town of Andalufia, in 
Spain: weft longitude 8° 12’, north Ja- 
titude 37° 20%, 

St. Lucar is alfo the name of another town 
of Spain, fifteen miles welt of Seville, 
LUCARNO, a town of the dutchy of 
Milan, fituated on the lake of Maggiore, 

but fubje&t to Switzerland. 

LUCAYA, or BAHAMA-ISLANDS. 
the article BAHAMA. 

LUCCA, the capital of the republic of the 

fame name in Italy, fituated twelve miles 
eaft of the Tufcan fea: eaft longitude 
11? 20’, north latitude 43° 45’. 
The territory of this {mall republic is 
about twenty-five miles long, and twenty 
broad, and the ordinary revenues of the 
ftate about 30,0001. per annum. 

LUCERA, a town of Italy, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and territory of the Ca- 
pitinate : eaft longitude 16° 6’, north 
latitude 41° 20’. 

LUCERN, the capital of the canton of the 
fame name in Switzerland, fituated on 
the lake Lucern, to which it gives its 
name: eaft long. 8° 12’, north lat. 47°, 
It ftands on a plain almoft furrounded 
with mountains. The canton itfelf, 
which is inhabited by papifts, is about 
fifty miles long, and thirty broad. 

LUCERNA, a town of Italy, in the terri- 
tory of Piedmont, fifteen miles fouth of 

_ Turin. : 

Lucerna, in ichthyology, a name given 
to a fifh more commonly known by that 
of uranofcopus. See URANOsCcOPUS, 

LUCERNE, in botany, &c. a plant fre- 

quently cultivated in the manner of clo- 
ver, and known among authors. by the 
names of medica and medicago, See the 
article MEDICAGO. 
The leaves of this plant grow three at a 
joint, like thofe of clover; its ftalks are 
ere&t, and after mowing, immediately 
{pring up again from the ftubble or cut 
ftumps. It is-made into hay in the fame 
manner as faintefoin, but fhould be mow-~ 
ed before it flowers: it makes the fweete 
eft and moft fattening food in the world 
for cattle ; but muft be given with cau- 
tion, otherwife it will caufe them to 
fwell, See the article Hay. 

LUCHEN, a town of Spain, inthe province . 
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6f Valencia, thirty miles fouth of the city 
of Valencia. 

LUCIA-rsLtanpDs, one of the Caribbee- 

~ iflandsin America, fituated feventy miles 
north- welt of Barbadoes, being twenty- 

» two miles long, and eleven broad. 

St. Lucia, one of the Cape Verd iflands 
in Africa, lying in weft long. 25°, north 
Tat. 16° 30’, 

LUCID InTERVALS, in lunatics, the times 

_ wherein they appear to’be in their fenfes. 
See the article LuNaTic, 

LUCIDA, in aftronomy, an appellation 
given to feveral fixed ftars on account of 
their fuperior brightnefs ; as the !ucida 
Coron’, a ftar of the fecond magnitude, 
in the northern crown; the lucida hydre, 
orcor hydra 3 and the lucida lyre, a ftar 
of the firft magnitude, in that conftella- 
tion. 

LUCIGNANO, a town of Italy, in the 

- dutchy of Tufcany, fituated in eaft long. 
122 35/, north lat. 43° 10’. 

LUCIOPERCA, the PIKE-PEARCH, or 
Brassk, in ichthyology, a {pecies of 
pearch, with two large teeth on each fide. 
It grows frequently to two feet in length ; 
its head is large, and compreffed ; its 
breaft flat; and the belly convex, as is 
the back ; and the fins are fituated as re- 
prefented in plate CLXIITI. fig. r. 

LUCIUS; the PIKE, or Jack, in ichthy- 
ology, a fpecies of efox, with a depreffed 
roftrum, Seethe article Esox. 

The pike grows to a confiderable fize, 
but ufually is found from fourteen inches 
to two feet in Jength: it is all over varie- 
gated with round yellowith pots. It is a 
well known and very voracious fifh. See 
ai CLXIITI. fig. 2, ‘ 

or the method of fithing it, fee the ar- 
ticles FIsHING and Huxinc. 

Lucius MARINUS, the name of two fifhes, 
otherwife called hake and iphyrena. 

LUCON, atown of France, in the terri- 
tory of Poitou, fiiuated fifteen miles 
north of Rochelle. 

LUCONIA, or Manixta, the chief of the 
Philippine iflands, fituated between 117° 
and 123° eaft long. and between 12° and 
19° of north lat, 

LUDLOW, a borough of Shrorp hhire, fitu- 


© ated on the river Corve, eighteen miles 


fouth of Shrewfbury. It (ends two mem- 
“hers to parliament. 
LUDUS HELMONTIL, in natural bifto- 
ry, a name bl 5 the feptariz with 
{parry partitions, ee SEPTARIZ. — 


“LUDWIGIA, in botany, a genus of the 


‘tetrandria-menogynia clafs of plants, the 
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corolla whereof confifts of four planéy — 
patent, equal petals, of an. obverfely cor- 
dated figure: the fruit is a quadragonal 
obtufe capule, furrounded with the cup, 
and coronated with it at the extremity : 
in confilts cf ‘our celis, and opens in four 
places at once: the feeds are numerous 
and fmall. 

LUES, amcng phyficians, is, in general, 
ufed for a dileafe of any kind; -bur, 
in amore particular fenie, is reftrained 
to contagious and peftilential dileafes : 
thus the lues gallica, or venerea, fignifies 
the venereal difeafe. See the article 
Pox, &c. 

LUFF, or Loor, in the fea language, See | 
the article Loor. 

LUG, a river of Wales, which paffes by 
Monmouth, and falls into the Severn at — 
Chepftow. 

LUGANDO, a town of Italy, in the dutchy 
of Milan, fituated on the lake Lugano, | 
twenty miles north-weft of Como. ! 

LUGGERSHAL, a borough-town, ten 
miles north of Salifbury, It fends two 
roembers to parliament. 

LUGO, a city and bifhop’s fee of Spain, 
fixty miles eaft of Compoftella: weit 
Jong. 7° go/, and north lat. 43° 5’. 

LUKE, or gofpel of St. LUKE, a canonical 
book of the New Teftament. 

Some think it was properly St. Paul's 
gofpel, and that when that apoftle {peaks 
of his gofpel, he means what is called 
St, Luke’s. Irenzeus fays, that St. Luke 
digefted into writing what St. Paul 
preached to the gentiles; and Gregory 
Nazianzen tells us, that St. Luke wrote 
with the afiftance of St, Paul. 
*« St. Luke, fays a modern writer, is 
‘© pure, copious, and flowing in his lan- 
guage, and has a wonderful and en- 
tertaining variety of fele& circum- 
ftances in his narration of our Savi- 
ovr’s divine e€tions, He acquaints us 
with numerous paflages of the evan- 
gelical hiftory, not related by any other 
evangelill ; both in his gofpel and apo~ 
ftolical aéts, he is accurate and neat, 
clear and flowing, with a natural and 

* eafy grace: his itile is admirably ace 

** commodated to the defign of his hif- 

‘© tory; it hada good deal of relem- 

‘* blance to that of his great mafter St, 

¢* Panui; and like him, he had a learned 

and Itberal education. 1 believe hé 

‘¢ had been very converiant with the belt 

claffics; for many of his words an 

“* expreffions. are exaétly parallel t 

theirs.” Blackwwall’s Sacred Claffics. 
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St. Luxe the evangelif’s day, a feftival in LUMP-FISH, cyclopterus. See the article 


the chriftian church, obferved on the 18th 
of O&ober. 

LULA, atown of fwedith Laplend, fitu- 
ated at the mouth of the river of the 
fame name, on the welt fide of the Both- 
nic gulph; eaft longitude 21°, northla- 
titude 64% 30%. 

| LULA LAPMARK, a province of Sweden, 
bounded on the north by that of Torne ; 
on the eaft, by the Bothnic gulph; on 
the fouth, by Pithia-lapmark ; and on the 
weft, by Norway. 

LUMBAGO, in medicine, denotes a pain 
about the loins, as that preceding fvers, 
agues, and rheumatifm. See the articles 
Fever, AGUE, and RHEUMATISM. 

| LUMBARIS, aname given tothe arteries 
and veins which fpread over the loins; 
or an epithet to diftinguith thofe branches 
of the aorta which carry the blood to the 
mut(cles of the loins, to thofe of the ab- 
domen, and other of the circumjacent 
parts, and alfo to certain veins which 
bring back the blood from the loins into 
the trunk of the vena cava. 

LUMBRICAL, a name given to four 
mutcles of the fingers, and to as many of 
the tees. They are in each called the 
flexors of the firft phalanx ; thofe of the 
fingers arife deep and tendinous, and are 
inferted into the firft phalanges on the 
fide next the thumb: thofe of the toes 
have their origin from the tendon of the 
mufculus perforans, and from the inte- 
rior part of the calcaneum: their termi- 
nation is at the firft phalanx of the feve- 
tal toes. 

LUMBRICUS, the EARTH-worRM, in 
zoology, See the article WORMs, 

LUMME, in ornithology, a fpecies of co- 
lymbus, with palmated undivided feet, 
See the article CoLymBus. 
This is a very beautiful bird, and is ex- 
tremely common in fome particular parts 
of the north of Europe, though wholly 
unknown elfewhere: it is about equal to 
our common wild-duck in fize; the head 
is large, and rounded at the fides, but 
fomewhat depreffed on the crown ; the 

eyes are large, fharp, and piercing, and 
their iris of a fine pale hazel; the beak 
is about an inch and three quarters in 
length, and towards the bafe pretty thick, 
and of a deep glofly black ; as are alfo 
the legs, which are very robuft ; the head 
and neck are grey; the back and wings 
black, but beautifully variegated with 
fq are {pots of white ; and the breaft and 
belly are white, 


CYCLOPTERUS, 

LUNA, in aftronomy, the moon. 
article Moon, 

Luna, among chemifts, fignifies filver. 
See the article SILVER, 

LUNAR, fomething belonging to the 
moon; thus we fay lunar month, lunar 
year, Junar dia], lunar eclipfe, Gc. See 
Moon, Mon ru, Year, &e, 

LUNARIA, Honesty, inbotany, a genus 
of the tetradynamia-fliculofa clafs of 
plants; the corolla whereof confifts of 
four cruciform, entire, obtufe, large pe- 
tals of the length of the cup, and ending 
in ungues of the fame length; the fruit 
confilts of an elliptic, plano-compreffed, 
erect, and very large pod, ftanding upon _ 
a pedicle, terminated by a ftyle, confitt- 
ing of two valves, and containing two 
cells; the feeds are few, kidney fhaped, 
compreffed, marginated, and placed in 
the middle of the pod. 

This plant is famous in fome parts of the 
kingdom for its medicinal virtues, though 
it has not the fortune to be received in 
the fhops. The people in the northern 
countries dry the whole plant in the oven, 
and give as much as will lie on a fhilling 
for a dofe, twice a day, in hemorrhages | 
of all kinds, particularly in the too abun- 
cant flowing of the menfes, and this with 
great {uccefs. The Welfh, among whom 
itis not uncommon, Dr. Needham in- 
forms us, make an ointment of it, which 
they ule externally, and pretend it cures 
dyfenteries. 

LUNATIC, a perfon affeSted with lunacy, 
the cure of which is to be attempted by 
evacuations of all kinds; as bleeding, 
vomiting, cathartics, ce. See MADNESS. 
A lunatic is defined by* our lawyers to be 
a perfon who is fometimes of a found 
mind, and at other times not fo; in 
which laft cafe, he is faid to be 20” compos 
mentis, A lunatic, while in this ftate, 
is not chargeable with any criminal aét, 
except an attempt upon the perfon of the 
king ; and, therefore, where a perfon if- 
cites a lunatic to commit a criminal ac- 
tion, he is, in the eye of the law, a prin- 
cipal offender, and is punifhed in the 
fame manner as if he committed it him- 
felf. But tho’ a lunatic is not punifhable, 
yet to prevent milchief, he may be con- 
fined in prifon till he has recovered his 
fenfes. Lunatics or madmen, that wane ~ 
der about, may be apprehended by a juf- 
tice’s warrant, locked up, and chained, if 
neceflary ; or {ent to their legal fettie- 

ment, 
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ment, and two juftices of peace may 
oe charge their eftates for their maintenance. 
- Commiffions of lunacy are iffued out of 
chancery, impowering the commiffioners 
to examine whether a perfon be a luna- 
tic, and alfo to make inquett of his lands, 
&c. But in fuch cafe, tho’ lands “are 
feized by the king upon a commiffion of 
~ lunacy and he grants the cuftedy of the 
»- © Vunatic, fine computo reddendo, that is, 
without an account to be rendered ; yet it 
_ the lunatic becomes afterwards of a found 
.. memory, he may have an aftion of ac- 
vt count forthe profits, It is ordained, that 
the king fhall provide that the lands of a 
. lunatic be fafely kept, that he and his fa- 
-*) — mily be maintained out of the profits, 
and the refidue delivered to him when he 
comes to his right mind, the king taking 
® -. nothing to himfelf: any deed or contract 
-. made by a lunatic, may be fet afide by 
his next heir, but not by himfelf; yet 
where a lunatic has purchafed, if he re- 
cover his memory, he may agree to it, 
_ after which his heirs cannot difagree to it. 
LUND, or LunpeEN, a city of Sweden, in 
; the province of Gothland, the capital of 
; the territory of Schonen, fituated thirty 
| miles eaft of Copenhagen. 

» ~-LUNDEN, atown of Germany, in the cir- 

i cle of Lower Saxony, and dutchy of Hol- 
fein: eaft long. 8° 45’, north lat. 54° 45’. 
-- LUNDY, a little ifland in the mouth of the 
Briftol-channel : weft long. 4° 50’, north 
a vac stats. sr%as' 
3 LUNENBURG, the capital cf the dutchy 
of the fame name, thirty- miles fouth-eatt 
of Hamburg :. eaft long. 10° 20’, norih 
; lat..53° 395’. 

- ~ LUNGS, a part of the human body, which 
ix. is the caufe or inftrument of refpiration. 
i. The tungs are the largeft vifcus of the 
thorax: they are fituated in the two fides 
of it, with the heart as it were between 
them; and are connected by means of 
- the mediaftinum, with the fternum and 
§ vertebra ; with the heart, by means of 

_ the pulmonary veffels, and immediately 
‘ with the afpera arteria. The colour of 
the lungs, in infants, is a fine florid red ; 
in adults, it is darker; and in old peo- 
ple, livid, or variegated with black and 
white. When inflated, they have fome 
relemblance to the hoof of an ox; and 
"sre convex on the upper fide, and concave 
underneath, They are divided into two 

« lorge lobes, the right and left; the left, 
which is the fmaller, is divided again into 
two; andthe right, which is larger, into 
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three fmaller ones. The membrane with — 
which the lungs are furrounded, is conti- 
nuous with the pleura. The fubftance 
of the lungs is fpongeous, or veficulous, 
and they feem, indeed, entirely compofed 
of a number of {mall veficles of a flefhy 
texture, and of a variety of veffels. 

The veffels of the lungs are the bronchia, 
the bronchial artery and vein, the pulmo- 
nary artery and vein, the nerves, and the 
lymphatics. See Broncnta, &e. 
The ufes of the Jungs are, 2. To per- 
form the office of reipiration, by which 
the blood is attenuated in the plexus of 
the arteries called the rte vaiculofum. 
‘2. To be affiftant to the voice in fpeak- 
ing, and to the fenfe of fmelling. They 
are alfo emunétories of the blood, and are 
of many other important fervices. 

To give a more diftin& idea of the form 
of the lungs and their fituation, with re- 
fpeét to the parts to which they are unit- 
ed, we have given a plate of them, in 
which they are reprefented in two differ- 
ent views, fee plate CLXIV. fig. 2. 
where, inn® x, Ais the larynx; B, the 
afpera arteria, or wind-pipe; CC, the 
lungs; D, the thymus; EE, two bran- 
ches of nerves pafling to, FFF, the dia- 
phragm. Inn? g, A is alfo the larynx 5 
B, the afpera arteria; COCCCC, the 
lobes of the lungs; D, the heart inclofed 
in the pericardium ; E, the vena cava 
fuperior; F, the fubclavian and carotid 
arteries. 

For the difeafes in the lungs, fee the ar- 
ticles AstHma, CONSUMPTION, PE- — 
RIPNEUMONY, &c. 

LuycG-wort, pulmonaria, in botany. See 
the article PULMONARIA, 

LUNISOLAR rear, in chronology, the 
fpace of 532 common years; found py 
multiplying the cycle of the fun by that 
of the moon, See CyeLe and YEAR. 

LUNULA, in geometry, a plane figure like 
acrefcent, or half-moon, for the qua- — 
drature of which, fee QUADRATURE. 

LUPERCALIA, a feftival of the antient 
Romans-in honour of the god Pan, ob- — 
ferved on the rsth of February, and fo © 
called from luperci, the priefts of that fa- 
bulous diety. This fettival was infti- © 
tuted by Evander, who being driven from 
Arcadia, and received by king Faunus, 
introduced the worfhip of Pan in Italy : 
but the ceremonies and magnificence of 

this feat were encreafed by Romulus. — 

At this feftival the luperci ran naked 
about the city, firiking thofe they a 
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with thongs cut-out of the kins of goats: 
the women foolifhly imagined that their 
receiving the facred flroke helped concep- 
tion, and rendered their delivery more 
eafy. Cicero, after {peaking with con- 
tempt of the luperci, in his fecond Phi- 
lippic, ridicules Anthony for running 
about as a lJupercus. Neverthelefs we 
find that magiftrates and perfons of noble 
birth, were not afhamed to a& fo ri- 
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LAGS 
of Saxony, on the weft: itis fubje& to 
the king cf Poland. 


LUSCINIA, the nicGHTINGALE, in orni« 


thology. See NIGHTINGALE. 


LUSIGNAN, a town of France, fifteen 


‘G 


miles fouth-welt of Poictiers, fituated  — 


under the meridian of London. 


LUST, in the fea-language, Whena fhip 


heels more one way than another, fhe is 
faid to have a luft that way. : 


i 


% 


LUSTRATION, in antiquity, facrifices 
or ceremonies by which the antients pu- “ 
rified their cities, fields, armies, or peow 


diculous a part in the fight of all the 


citizens, 
LUPIA, in furgery, a kind of encyfted 


tumour, called alfo talpa and teftudo. 
See Encyfted Tumours. 

LUPINE, /upinus, in botany, a genus of 
the diadelphia-decandria clafs of plants, 

the. corolla whereof is papilionactous ; 
the vexillum is cordated, roundifh, and 
emarginated: the alz are oval, and al- 
moft of the fame length with the vex- 
illum; the carina is divided into two 
fegments at the bafe: the fruit is a large, 

oblong, coriaceous, compreffed, acumi- 

nated pod, containing only one cell: the 

feeds are numerous, roundifh, and com- 
prefled. See plate CLXIII. fig. 5. 

- LUPULUS, the Hop, in botany, &c, See 
the article Hop, , 

LUPUS, the woLr, in zoology. See the 

article Wour. 

Lupus, in ornithology, the fame with the 

monedula, or jackdaw, See JackDaw. 


 Lupvus MARINUS, the sga-wWOLF, in ich- 


thyology, conftitutes a diftint genus of 
malacopterygious fifhes, with a com- 
prefled body, and fix or more officles in 
the membrane of the gills. On the back 
there isqnly one fin, which extends almoft 
from the head to the tail. It is a very 
fingular fith, growing to four or five feet 
léng. See plate CLXIT. fig, 3. 

This fith is called anarr sas, by the ge- 
nerality of authors, 

Lupus, in aftronomy, a fouthern conftella- 
tion, confifting of nineteen, or, according 
to Flamftead, of twenty-four ftars. 
LURE, in falconry, a device of leather, in 
the form of a bird, with two wings ftuck 
with feathers, and baited with a piece 
of fleth; wherewith to reclaim or call 
back a hawk, when at a confiderable 
diftance, See the article FALCONRY, 
LURE, in geography, a town of Cham- 
paign, in France, thirty-five miles north- 
ealt of Befancon. : 
LUSATIA, a marquifate of Upper Sax- 
ony, bounded by Brandenburg, on the 
north; by Silefia, on the eaft; by Bo- 
hemia, on the fouth; and by the dutchy 


ple, defiled by any crime or impurity, 
Some of thefe luftrations were public, 
others private. 
or manners of performing luftration, viz, 
by fire and fulphur, by water, and by 
air, which laft was done by fanning and | 
agitating the air round the thing to be 
purified, 
neceffary, that is, could not be difpenfed 
with, as luftrations of houfes in time of 
a plague, or upon the death of any perfons 


others again were done out of choice, . 
and at pleafure. The public luftrations — 
_at Rome were celebrated every fifth year, 


in which they led a viétim thric® round — 
the place to be purified, and in the mean 
time burnt a great quantity of perfumes, 
Their country luftrations, bAislerer | 


called ambarvalia, were celebrated bes — 


There were three fpecies 


Some of thefe luftrations were 


». 


fore they began to reap their corn: in > 


thofe of the.armies, which they called 


armilufiria, fome chofen foldiers, crown _ 
ed with laurel, led the viétims, which 


were a cow, a fheep, and a bull, thr 


round the army ranged in battle-array in 
the field of Mars, to which deity the ~ 


victims were afterwards (acrificéd, after 
pouring: out many imprecations on the 
enemiew of the Romans. ‘The luftrations 
of their flocks were perfo-med in this 
manner: the fhepherd fprinkled them 
with pure water, and thrice furrounded 
his fheepfold with a compofition of favio, 
laurel, and brimflone fet on fire, and 
afterwards facrificed to the goddels Paleg 


an offering of milk boiled, wine, *a cake”. 


and miller. As for private houfes, they 
were lultrated with water, a fumigation 
of laurel, juniper, olive-tree, favin, “and: 
fuch hke; and the vilim commonly was 
a pig. Luftrations made for particular 
perfons were commonly called expiations 
and the viétims piacula. There werll 
aifo akind of iuftration ufed for infants, 
by which they were pus » girls the 
third, and boys the ninth day after their 
birth, which ceremony was performed 
' ef _ with 
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ticle AMBARVALIA. , 


In their luftratory facrifices the Athenie LUSTRUM, in romanantiqnity, a gene- 


ans facrificed two men, one for the men 
of their city, and the other for the wo- 
men. Divers of thefe expiations were 


auftere: fome fafted, others abftained from 


all fenfual pleafures, and fome, as the 
priefts of Cybele, caltrated themfelves. 


- The poftures of the penitents were dif- 


ferent, according to the different facri- 
fices, The prieits changed their habits 


according to’ the ceremony to be per- 


formed ; white, purple, aod black, were 
the moft ufual colours, ‘They caft into 
the river, or at leaft out of the city, the 
animals or other things that had ferved 
for a luftration or facrifice of atonement, 
and thought themfelves threatned with 
fome great misfortune when by chance 
they trod upon them. Part of thefe ce- 
remonies were abolifhed by the emperor 
Conttantine, and his fucceffors ; the reft 
subfifted tili the gothic kings were matters 
of Rome, under whom they expired, ex- 
cepting what the popes thought proper 
to adopt and bring into the church, 

For the luftration, or rather expiation, of 
the antient Jews, fee EXPIATION. 


LUSTRE, the glofs or brightnefs appear- 


ing on any thing, particularly on manu- 
faétures of filk, wool, or fiuff. It is 
likewife ufed to denote the compofition 
or manner of giving that, glofs. 

The luftre of fiiks is given them by wath- 
ing in foap, then clear water, and dip- 
ping them in alum water cold, To give 
ftufis a beautiful luftre, for every eight 
pounds of ftuff allow a quarter of a pound 
of linfeed ; boil ithalfan hour, and then 
{train it through a cloth, and let it ftand 
till it is turned almojtto a jelly: after- 
wards put an ounce and a half of gum to 
diffolve twenty-four bours; then mix 
the liquor, and put the cloth into this 
mixture ; take it out, dry itin the fhade, 
and prefs it. If once doing is not fuffi- 
cient, repeat the operation. Curriers 
give a luftre to black leather firft with 
juice of bar-berries, then with gum-ara- 
bic, ale, vinegar, and Fianders-glue, boil- 
edtogether. Fer coloured leather, they 
ufe the white of an egg heaten in water. 
Moroccoes have their luftre from juice of 


_ bar-berries and Jemon or orange. For 


hats, the luftie is frequently given with 
common water, fometimes a little black 
dye is addad: the fame luftre ferves for 
furs, ex¢ept that for very black furs they 
fometimes prepare a luttre of galls, cop- 
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~ with pure water and fpittle. See the ar- 


LUSUC, or Lucko, a city and bifhop’s 


LUTE, or Lutinc, among chemifts, a 
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LUT, 
peras, roman alum, ox’s marrow, and 
other ingredients. 


pt: 
*« 


ral mufter and review of all the citizens 
and their goods, which was performed 
by the cenfors every fifth year, who af- 
terwards niadea folemn luftration. See 
the article LusTRATION, 

This cultom was firft inftituted by Ser- | 
vius Tullius, about 180 years after the 
foundation of Rome. In courfe of time 
the luftra were not celebrated fo often, | 
for we find the fifth luftrum celebrated at | 
Rome only in the 574th year of that city. 


fee of Poland: ealt long. 25°, and north 
dati eae 


mixed, tenacious, duétile fubfance, which 
grows folid by drying, and being ap- 
plied to the junéture of veffels, ftops them 
up fo as to prevent the air from getting — 
either in or out. 

When the fubje&t is merely aqueous, 
linfeed meal ground to fine powder, and 
well mixt or worked up into a fliff pafte 
with the white of an egg, makes a pro- 
per luting for the purpofe; for being ap- 
plied to the junétures of diftilling veffels, it 
grows hard with heat ; and if it happens to 
crack, it is eafily repaired by the applica- 
tion of frefh pafte, which foon grows folid 
as before, But a pafte made of the fame 
meal, well worked up with cold water, 
very well anfwers the end in the diftilla- 
tion of all fermented inflammable fpirits, 
and all volatile alkaline falts; bur this” 
pafte will not an{wer in the diftillation” 
of mild acids or acetous fpirits, becaufe 
it foftens and diffolves therewith, fo as to 
let the fumes efcape; in thefe cafes, 
therefore, a bladder fteeped in water till it 
begins to grow flimy, makes an excellent 
luting, by being applied and preffed we 
upon the junétures of the diftilling veffels 
A luting that acquires a ftony hardnefs, 
is neceflary in the diftillation of the fof- 
file acids, as thofe of vitriol, fea-falt, @e, 
which kind of luting is called the philo 
fopbical luting, and may be prepare 
from the calx of copperas and guick- lime, 
by boiling the caput mortuum of viirio 
in feveral parcels of water till itis thu 
thoroughly wafhed from its faline part, 
then drying the powder, and prefervin 
it in aclofe veffel. This powder is t 
be rubbed with an equal quantity 
{trong quick-lime, and wrought into 
pafte with the whites of eggs firft bea 
thin; and this luting is immediately ¢ 


IPURT 
be applied to the jun&tures of the veffels, 
after their firft being heated a litie. 
UTE, is alfo a mutfical inftrument with 
firings, ’ 
‘The lute confifts of four parts, vx, the 
table, the body or belly, which has nine 
or ten fides; the neck, whitch has nine 
or ten ftops or divifions, marked with 
ftrings; and the head, or crofs, where 
the ifcrew for raifing and lowering the 
ftrings to a proper pitch of tone are fixed. 
In the middle of the table there is a rofe 
ov paflage for the found; thereis alfoa 
bridge that the firings are faftened to, 
and apiece of ivory between the head 
and the neck to which the other extre- 
mities of the ftrings are fitted. In play- 
ing, the ftrings are ftruck with the right 
hand, and with the left the flops are 
preffed. The lutes of Bologna are efteem- 
ed the beft on account of the wood, which 
is faid to have an uncommon difpofition 
for producing a fweet found. 
UTHERANS, the chriftians who follow 
‘ the opinions of Martin Luther, one of 
the principal reformers of the church in 
the fixteenth century, 

This fe€t took its rife from the diftafte 
taken at the indulgences which were 
granted in 1517, by pope Leo X, to thofe 
who contributed towards finifhing St. 
Peter’s church at Rome. John Stuptiz, 
vicar-general of the auguftines in Ger- 
many, was the firft who took occafion to 
declare againft thefe abufes, for which 
purpofe he made ufe of Martin Luther, 
the moft learned of ali the auguftines. 
Luther was a native of Eifleben, in the 
county of Mansfeld in Saxony, and 
taught divinity at the univerfity of Wir- 
temberg ; he mounted the pulpit, and de- 
claimed vehemently againft the abufe of 
indulgences, and even fixed ninety-five 
propofitions upon the church doors of 
Wirtemberg, in order to their being con- 
fidered and examined in a public conf:- 
rence: againit thefe John Tetzel, a do- 
minican, publifhed a hundred and fix 
pofitions at Francfort upon the Oder ; 
and by virtue of his office of inquifitor, 
ordered thofe of Luther to be burnt: 
when his adherents, to revenge the af 
front, publicly burnt at Wirtemberg 
thofe of Tetze!. Thus war was declared 
between the dominicans and auguftines, 

and: (voit after betwech théiroman catho- 
lic and the lutheran party, In bree, 
Luther fent his book Kies Libertate Chri 

tiana, to the pope; in whseh he gro seals 
jottification upen faith alone, wit hout 
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LUTHERN, in. archirect ure, 


bby U oT 
the affiftance of good works 5 and affertsy =. 
that chriftian liberty refcues us from the 
bondage of human traditions, and par- 
ticularly the flavery of papal unponeanes 
and afterwards, in a remonftrance writ 
ten in high Dutch, he proceeded to Seay 
the authority of the church of Rome. 
He was the fame year excommunicated 
by the popes upon which Luther cavfing 
a large fire to be made without the walls 
of Wirtemberg, threw the pope’s bull 
into it with his own hands» together with * 
the decretals, extravagants, and clemen- 
tines; and this example was followed 
by his difciples in other towns. The 
next year the emperor Charles V. ordered 
his books to be burnt, and put him under 
the ban of the empire asa heretic and 
fchifmatic; and about this time king 
Henry VIII. of England wrote againit 
him in defence of the feven facraments, 
to which Luther wrote a reply. 
The eleftor of Saxony, who had for fome 
time kept him concealed in his caftle of 
Wefberg, now gave him leave to reform 
the churches of Wir temberg as he thought 
fit; when this reformer propofed that the 
bifhops, abbots, and monks fhould be ex- 
pelled; that all the lands and revenues 
of the bifhoprics, abbies, and monatte- 
ries, fhould efcheat to the refpective prin- 
ces; and that all the convents of mendi- 
cant friars fhould be turned into public 
fcheols and hofpitals: this year, Luther 
had the fatisfaction to fee a league con- 
tracted between Guftavus king of Swe- 
den, ané Frederick king of Denmark, 
who both agreed to eftablith lutheraniim 
in their dominions: and now Luther’s 
perfuafion, which from the Upper Saxony 
had fpread into the northern provinces, 
began to be perfectly fettled in the dut- 
chies of Lunenburg, Brunfwick, Meck- 
Jenburgh and Pomerania, and in the 
archbifhoprics of Magdeburg and Bre- 
men; in the towns of Hamburgh, Wif- 
mar, Roftock, and along the Baitic as 
far as Livonia and Pruffia. Lothermaine- 
tatned the doétrine of confubitantiation 5 
and at a general diet at Ratifbon for re- 
conciling both parties, the divines couhd 
agree to no mores than five or fx articles 
free-will, origi- 
and epif- 


concerning juftification, 
nal fin; bapufm, good works, 
copacy. 

a kind of 
in the roof of 
perpen idicularly 
“and ferving to 


window ever the ca:niche, 
a building; ftanding 

over the naked of 2 wail, 
illuminate the upper ftory. 


EV Lutherns 


BU. x 
Lutherns are of various forms, as {quare, 
femi-circular, round, called bulls-eyes, 
flat arches, @c. 
LUTON, a market-town, fourteen miles 
fouth of Bedford. 
LUTRA, the orrer, in zoology, See 
the article OTTER. 
LUTTERWORTH, a market. town, 
twelve miles fouth of Leicefter. 
LUTUM, among chemiits, denotes a lute ; 
and lutum fapientiz, the hermetical feal. 
See LuTE and HERMETICAL. 
LUTZEILSTEIN, a town of Germany, 
feventeen miles north of Strafburg. 
LUTZEN, a town of Upper Saxony, in 
Germany, eight miles weft of Leiplic, 
LUXATION, luxatio, in furgery, is when 
any bone is moved out of its place, or ar- 
ticulation, fo as to impede or deftroy its 
proper motion or office: hence, it ap- 
pears, that luxations are peculiar to fuch 
bones as have moveable joints; but, in a 
common way of fpeaking, people term 
it a luxation, when the bones of the nofe 
are difplaced, or when epiphyfes are {e- 
parated from their bones in infants. 
Thofe, therefore, who defire to be fully 
verfed in the knowledge and cure of lux- 
ations, fhould have a clear idea and re- 
membrance of the form ef each articu- 
Jation, with its ligaments and mutcles 5 
which can only be obtained by a frequent 
and diligent infpection of anatomical 
difleCtions. See the article ANATOMY. 
Luxations are generally diflinguifhed into 
perfeét and imperfect: thefe laft are when 
the bones are only “diflocated in part, yet 
fo as that they cannot perform their office; 
whereas, in perfect luxations, the bones 
are wholly feparated or difplaced from 
their articulation with each other. 
As to the method of ‘treating luxations, 
it is much the fame with that ufed to 
fractures: for in both cafes, the whole 
detign of the furgeon is, 1, To reftore 
the bone to its place, firft by extenfion, 
and then by reduftion with bis hands, 
2. To preferve and retain what is fo re- 
placed, in their natural pofition. 3. To 
prevent and cure the feveral fymptoms 
ulually attending them. 
To replace a luxated bone, the furgeon 
ought to regulate the affiftant’s extenfion, 
by ordering it to be ftrong enough, and 
in aright direction; and, in the mean 
time, he is to comprefs the articulation 
gently with his bands and fingers, till 
» he find the elapled bone recover i's right 
. place; which is known to have been 
effeed, if it be heard to {nap in the re- 
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du&tion, or by the limb’s being able to 
perform its office. In cafes where the 
Juxation is attended with a fracture, th 
reduction muft be put off till the fra&ur 
be well joined by a firm callus, 

When the bones are properly reduced 
they mult be retained in their places by 
proper bandages and reft; and when 
thefe happen in the lower extremities, 
the patient fhould reft a few days in his 
bed; moving the limb gently as foon as 
he finds it capable, and afterwards he’ 
may rife and walk cautioufly. 

On the other hand, when the Juxation i 
inveterate, and the ligaments have been 
much ftretched by violent and long con-! 
tinued diftention, it is highly neceffary 
to make ufe of fome bandage after re- 
duétion ; and in the mean time, to bathe 
the part well with fpirit of wine, hun- 
gary-water, or fome other warm and 
ftrengthening medicine, by which means 
the ligaments ufually become very firn 
and ftrong. ' 
As tothe fymptoms which happen before 
or after the reduétion of a luxation, fuclr 
as inflammations, tumours, convulfions 
hemorrhages, &c, they muft be treate 
in the manner direéted under thefe ar- 
ticles. Ifa flight fever fhould attend, 
bleeding, a thin diet, and cooling medi- 
cines are tobe ufed, If an abcefs fhould 
be formed, it fhould be opened as foon 
as ripe, left the articulation and bones be 
corroded, which often make amputation’ 
of the limb neceffary. Ifa luxation i 
attended with a fraéture, it fhould be re- 
duced firft, and the fraGlure fet after- 
wards: and, laftly, if the bones be diflo- 
cated with fuch violence as to break and 
deftroy the ligaments, tendons, and ade 
jacent fkin, the only method left is 
fpeedily to amputate the limb. Sce the 
article AMPUTATION, 

Luxations of the jaw, clavicle, arm, and 
hand, are more readily reduced on a low 
ftool; fuch as happen in the vertebra or 
thighs, ona table; fuch as happen in the 
legs or feet, on abed ; and, laftly, thofe 
which happen on the fhoulders of verte- 
bree of the neck, ‘are molt commodiovfly” 
reduced on the floor. Sere Jaw, Hu- 
MERUS, THIGH, VERTEBRA, Ge, 

LuXaTION of the ancle, See the article 
ANCLE LUXATED. 

LUXEMBURG, the capital of the dutchy 
of the fame name, fituated an hundred 
miles fouth-eaft of Bruffels, is a fmall 
but ftrong fortrefs : eaft long. 6° 8%, north 
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LYBIA, a name antiently given to all the 
coaft of Barbary, efpecially that part ly- 
ing weftward of Egypt. 

LYCANTHROPY, in medicine, a deep 
melancholy, wherein the patients ima- 
gine themfelves wolves; and accordingly 
fhun company, and go into woods and 
lonely places, howling like wolves, See 
the article MELANCHOLY. 

LYCAONIA, an antient province of leffer 
Afia, whereof Cogni is now the capital, 

LYCEUM, in grecian antiquity, an aca~ 
demy fituated upon the banks of the 
Iliffus at Athens, It was compofed of 
porticos and..walks, where Ariftotle 
taught philofophy; walking there con- 
ftantly every day till the hour of anoint- 

“. Ming, whence he and his followers were 

socalled peripatetics. See the article Pe- 
 REPATETIC PHILOSOPHY, 

« DYCHAM, or Lircuam, a market-tow 
of No:folk, eighteen miles weft of Nor- 
wich, 

LYCHNIS, caTrcu-FLy, or Cuckow- 
FLOWER, in botany, a genus of the de- 
candria-pentagynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of five petals ; 
the ungues of which equal the cup in 
length, and their limb is plain; the nec- 
tarium is compofed of two denticles, 
placed in the neck of each petal: the 
fruit is a capfule, approaching to an oval 
figure, covered, and containing only one 
cell, with numerous roundifh feeds. See 
plate CLXIII. fig. 4. 

LYCIUM, avIGNON-THORN, in botany, 
a genus of the pentandyia-monogynia 
clais of plants, the corolla of which is a 
fingle funnel-like petal, with a cylin- 
draceous tube, and the limb divided in- 
to five fegments: the fruit is a roundifh 
bilocular berry, containing a great ma- 
ny kidney-fhaped feeds, 

LYCGODONTES, in natural hiftory, the 
petrified teeth of the lupus-pifcis, or wolf. 
fith, frequently found foffile. They are 
of different fhapes, but the moftcommon 
kind rife into a femiorbicular form, and 
are ho!low within, fomewhat re‘embling 
an acorn-cup ; this hollow is found fome- 
times empty, and fometimes filled with 
the ftrataum in which it is immerfed. 
Many of them have an outer-circle, of a 

| different colour from the reft. 

| LYCOPERDON, PuFF BALL, in botany, 

a genus of fungufes, of a flefhy fubftance 

like other mufhrooms, and rovndifh 

fhape. ‘They are fometimes felhle, and 
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fometimes ftand on a thick pedicle : they 
produce feparate male and female flow- 
ers, contained in the cellular fungous 
fubftance ; which remains a long ‘time 
confufed, and the fructifications not form- 

-ed ; and when they are formed, and the 

cells diftingét, it is but a very fhort time 

‘before the very matter of the cells breaks 

to powder, and the feeds fall out of the 
cavities of the placenta; and the whole 
matter, powder, feeds, and filaments of 
the placentew, are difcharged altogether 
_in form of a fine duft. 
Of this genus there are a great many fpe- 
cies, the moft remarkable of which is the. 
{tarry lycoperdon, or puff ball, with mul- 
tifid rays, and a ftellated ofculum. See 
plate CLXIV. fig, 3. n° 1. to which we 
may add the pediculated lycoperdon, 
with a hairy lacerated volva, id7d. n® 2. 
LYCOPODIUM, wotr’s cLAw-MOSss, 
in botany, a genus of moffes confifting of 
branches, furnifhed with leaves, and pro- 
ducing {pikes formed of fquame, of a 
different figure from the leaves; at the 
bafes of which are placed cayfules, of a 
kidney-like fhape, which have no cup or 
vagina ; and, when ripe, open longitu- 
dinally into two parts, and difcharge a 
great quantity of fine powder, 
The lycopodiums have all one generad 
appearance, by which they may be dif- 
tinguifhed to belong to the fame family 5 
only in fome, the {pikes are continuous 
» to the reft of the ftalk, and in others, 
they are fupported on peculiar pedicles. 
See plate CLXIV. fig. 4. n° 1 and 2. 

LYCOPSIS, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 
comprehending the echioides and bug- 
Jofloides of Rivinus, and the bugloffum 
of Morifon; its corolla confilts of a 
fingle petal, with a cylindraceous tube, 
and a femiquinquifid limb; the calyx 
anfwers to the purpofe cf a pericarpium, 
containing four oblong feeds, It is near- 
ly allied to echium, or viper’s buglofs. 
See the article EcHiuM. 

LYCOPUS, waTER HOREHOUND, in bo- 
iany, a genus of the diandria-monogynia 
clals of plants, the flower of which con- 
fits of a fingle petal, with a cylindra- 
ceous tube, and a quadrifid limb: there 
is no fruit; the feeds, which are four 
and roundifh, being lodged in the cup. 

LYDIA, an antient province of lefler Afia, 
in which was the city of Philadelphia, 

LYGEUM, in botany, a geous of the tri- 
andria-movogynia clafs ot plants, the cae 
Jyx of which is a fingle leafed, convolute, 
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oval, acuminated fpatha : the Faiegios are 
two in number, equal, and placed on the 
germen: the fruit is an oblong very 
hairy nut, containing two cells, in which 
is a fingle, oblong, linear feed, convex 
onone fide, and plane on the other. 

- LYING.1n-women, in midwifery, thofe 
Jately delivered of a child, See the ar- 
ticles DELIVERY, Locuia, Se, 

|... After-pains are the moft common com- 

piaint to which lying-in-women are fub- 
je& 5 and as thefe are uteful, ferving to 
promote the lochia, and the difchauue of 
clotted blood, nothing more is neceffary 
than to keep the woman warm, by ap- 

ll plying a warm cloth tothe belly. Ex- 

"> -cellive after-pains are greatly mitigated 

by carminative, aromatic, and nervous 
medicines ;.and in cafe the woman 1s cof- 
tive, an emollient clyter is proper. 

¢ In difficult labours, the vagina and ex- 

ternal’ parts are fubjeé& to contufions, in- 

; flammations, and isi ations, In cafe 

of contufion, La Motte recommends em- 
brocations with warm wine, witha little 
chervi] wit; and as to Jacerations of the 
perineum or vagina, the fame author 
advifes a reunion by the future, whilft 
the wound is recent. Contufions, in- 
flammations, and even mortifications, are 
often caufed by a midwife’s too rudely 
handling the parts; in which cafes, 
bleeding, fcarification, and embrocation 
become neceffary. In fighter excoria- 
tions, it will be fuffictent to bathe th 

parts with warm milk, barley-water, a 
deceétion of liquorice and chervil; and 
afierwards, to embrocate with wine and 
chervil. 

In cafe of a biliaus diarrhoea, which of- 

Bs ten proves a yery terrible fymptom, it ts 

he ufual to give ablorbent powders, and af- 

terwards the bitter extracts, with (mall 
dofes of sbubarb, Aftringents and an 
improper ufe of opium are very dan- 
a gerous. Flatulencies are cured by 

Agent carminatives, aromatics, and abforbent 

a powders. 

-LYME, a borough and port-town of Dor- 
fetfhire, eaft Jong. 3° 5’, and north Jat, 
50° 44’. 

ei It fends two members to parliament. 

©. LYMPH, Jympba,_a fine fluid, feparated in 

be the body from the mais of blood, and 

contained in peculiar veflels, 

“Dr, Keil fays, that the lymph being che- 

mically examined, will be found to con- 
tain.a great deal of volatile, but no fix- 

_edfalt, fome phlegm, fome fulphur, and 

@ little earth, The ule of the lymph, 
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he obferves, may be piled atts thie 
confideration of the parts into which it 
difcharges itfelf: that which comes from 
the head, neck, and arms, is thrown inte 


the jugular and fubclavian veins; all. | 
the lymphatics which the parts in the - 


cavity of the thorax fend out, empty 
themfelves into the thoracic duét; and 
the lymph from all the reft of the body, 
flows to the receptacle of the chyle; fo 
that there can be no doubt bur its chief 
ule is to dilute and perfe&t the chyle 
before it mixes with the blood... Now the 
male lymph which is feparated from the 

blood, being requi! fite for this ule, it is 
plain there could be no glands in the ab- 
domen, appropriated for the feparation of 
the whole Jymph, bat what muft have 
had a very great fhare of the blood which 


paffes through the aorta, in order to fe-” 


parate o great a quantity of lymph but 
the liver and kidneys requiring alfo a 


great quantity of blood, and which could 


not be avoided, nature chofe to feparate 


the lymph from the blood which goes to” 
all the parts of the body, rather than ap-~ 


point particular glands for itin the abdo- 
men, which would have been more at 


hand, but would have robbed the other _ 


paits of a large quantity of blood, and 
occafioned a very unequal diftribution of 
of it. 

For the lymphatic glands, fee GLAND. 
There are three forts of veffels which | 
go by the name of lymphatics, where- 
as formerly that word was ufed to_ 
fignify the tranfparent veflels, which ac- 
company the lymphatic glands, The 
original fources of thele veffels, Winflow 
obferves, are very difficult to be found 
out, and even their difiribution through 
the body has not been fufficiently traced, | 
to enable us to defcribe them particu- 
Jarly. As to their termination, we 
are fure, that, for the moft part, they 
end in the thoracic du&. Befides thefe 
veffels which accompany the glands, 
there are others, of the fame ftruéiure 
found on the feaernd vifcera, where no 
lymphatic glands have yet been difcover- 
ed, We meet with them in very great 
numbers in the external membrane of the 
liver, and in the duplicature of the fu- 
perior membranous ligament of this or- 
gan. Several difcoveries about thele vef= 
fels have been made in brutes. 
The third fort of veffels, termed lympha- 
tic veffels, are the {mall arteries and veins 
which in the natural ftate tran{mit only 
the ferous part of the blood. Thefe vel 
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felis differ from thofe of the firft, in the 
‘frmallnefs of theirdiameter, and in their 
ftrruéture and fituation. All thefe little 
artteries and veins are uniform, extremely 
marrow, and though their fides are not 
thiinner than thofe of the valvular lym- 
phiatics, yet their diameters are generally 

Jeffs. The other lymphatics are full of 

vailves and very thin, but they are not 

natrrow in proportion. The arterial and 
vemous lymphatics are found on the 
parts which are naturally white, as on 
thee fkin, and the white of the eye 5 and 
their origin are eafily difcoverable ; but 
thee valvular lymphatics are confined to 
thee internal parts of the body, and are 
found on the parts of al! colours; but 
we: cannot eafily trace them to their ori- 
gimal ftate, 

LYMPHATICS, or LYMPHEDUCTSs, in 
anatomy. See ‘the preceding article, 

LYNIN-REGIS, a port-town of Norfolk, 
fitwated at the mouth of the river Oufe, 
on) a bay of the German Ray thirty-two 
miiles weft of Norwich. 

Tt fends two members to parliament, 
LYNX, or OuNCE, in zoology, a f{pecies 
of the felis kind, with a truncated tail, 
a tbrown body fpotted with black; the 
heead is large, but ‘not very long; the 
forrehead is flat, the eyes are large and 
fierce; the ears are very large and open, 
butt they terminate in a pont at the top, 
anid are there ornamented with a pencil of 
finite black hairs ; the mouth is furnith 
witth very terrible teeth, and there ar 
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thee neck is long and thick, the breaft 
larrge and broad, the legs ftrong, the claws 
terrible, the tail thot and abrupt 5. and 
thee whole animallargeand robuft, fome- 
whhat lefs than the lion, very fierce, and 
remarkable for the aerhaeh of its fight. 
LYON, or Lion. See the article Lion. 
Lyon, or Lion, King at arms. See 
wae Pe arms, ani COLLEGE of heralds, 
| LYONS, the capital of the Lyonois, a 
1 preyince of France, bounded by Or- 
leainois and Burgundy on the north, by 
Ja Breffe and Dauphine on th e eaft, hy 
: Laingvedoc and Guienne on the fouth, 
anc by another part of Guienne and Or- 
leainois on the welt. This city lies upon 
, the confluence of the rivers Rhone and 
Sovn, in ealt long. 4° 55’, and north Jat. 
45°° so’. Next to, Parts,’ it is efteemed 
the piace of greatelt trade in France, 
LYRA. in ichthyology, the name of a 


LYRE, Sra, a mufical inftrument. of 


wibifkers about it, as alfo over the eyes; ' 
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which there are two'fpecies, the one call- 


ed tibicen, See the article TiBicen, 
‘The other, the lyra cornuta, or horned 


harp-fith, of an o&ogonal form, covered | 
all over with bony fcales, which are of a 


rhomboidal figure, each having in its ~ 


middle a fharp and ftrong prickle, bend-. 


ing backwards ; 3 its fnout divides towards — 


the extremity into two large horns, on 
which are placed two perpendicular fpines, 


which with a third above, makes an =~ 


acute angle: its mouth is Jarge, but it 
has no teeth. x 


Lyra is alfothe name of a beautiful fea- 


fhell, of the genus of the concha Biobe: 
fa, ov deli. 


ftring-kind, much ufed by the antien 
See the article CiITHARA. 


Ammianus Marcellinus fays, that ener : 
were lyres as big as calafhes, Quintilian ~ 


fays, that the mufcians having divided 
the founds of the lyre into five {cales, 
each of which had feveral degrees, they 
have placed between the firings which 


give the firft tones of each’ of thofe {eales, 


other ftrings which gave ‘intermediate 


founds 5 and thefe ttrings have been mul- _ 
tiplied in fuch a manner, that to pafs 


from one of the five mafter-ftrings to the 
other, there are as many rings as there 
are icales. The crier who proclaimed 
the Jaws, among the Greeks, was ace 
companied by a harper or player on the 
lyre. 


From the lyre, which all agree to have. 


been the firft inttrument of the ttriog-kind 
in Greece, arofe an infinite number of 


others, differing in fhape and number of 


firings, as the pfalterion, trigon, fambu- 


cus, peétis, magadis, barbiton, tefludo, © 


(the two Jatt are ufed promifcuoufly by 


‘Horace with Hptharsiead lyra)epigonium, » 
fimmicium, and pandoron ; which were — 


all ftruck with the hand, apledtrumora - 


little iron-rod. ° We tice no fatisfittory 


account of their fhape, ftruflure, or num- , * 


ber of ftrings; their bare names only > 


have been trantmitted to us by the an- .. 
tients. We find, indeed, numbers of ine |” 


AGAR: om BIA medals; but whether © 
they are any of thefe, we cannot find 


out. The modern lyre, or welfh harp, 


confifting of forty ftrings, is fufficiently. 


known. 


The lyre among poets, painters, flats 2 
aries, carvers, &c. is attributed to Apol- a 


lo and the Motes: 


Gis cf the cuculus oy gurnard-] kind, of Lyre, Sra, in aftronomy, a conftellation — 


ate 


$ 
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of the northern hemifphere, the number 
of whofe ftars, in Ptolemy's and Tycho’s 
catalogues are only 10, but 19 in the 
Britannic catalogue. 


LYRIC, in general, fignifies fomething 


fung or played on the lyre : but it is more 
particularly applied to the antient odes 
and ftanzas, anfwering to our airs and 
fongs, and may be played on inftruments. 
This fpecies of poetry was originally em- 
ployed in celebrating the praifes of gods 
and heroes, though it was afterwards in- 
troduced into fealts and public diverfions. 
Mr. Barnes fhews how unjutt it is to ex- 
clude heroic fubjeéts from this kind of 


_werfe, which is capable of all the eleva- 


tion fuch matters require. The charac- 
teriftic of this kind of poetry is, accord- 
ing to Trap, the fweetnefs and variety 
of the verfe, the delicacy of the words 
‘and thoughts, the agreeablenefs of the 
numbers, and the defcription of things 
moft pleafing in their own natures. At 
firft the lyric -verfe was only of one kind, 
but afterwards they fo continued to vary 
the feet and numbers, that the variety of 
them now are almoft innumerable, 
This kind of poem is diftinguifhed from 
all other odes by the happy tranfitions 
and digreffions which it beautifully ad- 
wits, and the furprifing and natural eafy 
returns to the fubieGt, which is not to be 
obtained without great judgment and 
genius, 
The lyric is, of all kinds of poetry, the 
moft poetical, and js as diltinét, both 
in ftyle and thought, from the reft, as 
poetry isin general from profe: it is the 
boldeft of all other kinds, full of rapture, 
and elevated from common language the 


Or m, the twelfth letter and ninth 

confonant of our alphabet: it 
‘is a liquid and Jabial confonant, 
pronounced by ftriking or moving the 
wnder lip againft the upper one: its found 
is always the fame in englifh, and it ad- 
mits no confonant after it in the begin- 
ning of words and (yllables, except in 
fome greek words, nor does it come after 
any in that cafe. It fuffers not the found 
of n, coming afier it, to be heard, as in 
autumn, folemn, &c. 
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moft that is poffible: fome odes there are 
likewife, in the free and loofe man- 
ner, which feems to avoid all method, 
and yet are conduéted by a very clear one; 
which affeéts tranfitions feemingly without 
art, but for that reafon have the more of 
it; which are above connection, and de- 
light in exclamations and frequent invo- 
cations of the mufes; which begin and 
end abruptly, and are carried on through 
a variety of matter with a fort of divine 
pathos, above rules and laws, and with- 
out regard to the common forms of gram 
mar. Pindar has fet his fucceffors the 
example of digreffions and excurfions. 
To write a lyric: poem are required not 
only a flowing imagination, brightnefs, 
life, fublimity, and elegance, but the 
niceft art and fineft judgment, fo as to 
feem luxuriant, and not be fo; and under 
the fhew of tranfgrefling all laws, to pre- 
ferve them. 


LYSIMACHIA,wILLow-uerp, in bota- 


ny, agenus of the pentandria monogynia 
clafs of plants, the corolla whereot con-~ 
fifts of a fingle petal ; the tube is fcarce 
difcernible ; the limb is divided into five 
ovato-oblong fegments ; the fruit is a cap- 
fule of a globofe figure, compofed of ten 
valves, and having only one cell ; the 
feeds are numerous, and angulated, the 
receptacle globofe, large, and punctuated, 


LYTHRUM, in botany, a genus of the do- 


decandria- monogynia clals of plants, the 
coro}!a whereof confifts of fix oblong, ob- 
tufe, patent petals, inferted by their un- 
gues into the fegments of the cup ; the 
fruit is an oblong, acuminated, and bi- 
locular capfule, containing a great nume 
ber of {mall feeds. 
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As a numeral, M ftands for mille, a 
thoufand; and with a dafh over it, thus, 


M, fora thoufand times a thoufand, or, 
rocoo00. Ufledas an abbreviature, M, 
fignifies Manilius, Marcus, Martius, 
Mucius ; and M’. Manius; M. B. mu- 
lier bona; Mag. Eq. magifter equitum 5 
Mag. Mil. magifter militum ; M. M. P, 
manu mancipio poteftate; M.A. ma- 
gifter artium ; M.S. manufeript ; and 
M. S. S. maoufcripts, in the plural, 
In the prefcviption of phyficians, M. 

ftands 


MAC 
fiands for manipulus, a handful; and 
fometimes for mifce, or mixtura: thus 
M.F. Jupalium, fignifies mix and make 
into ajulep. In aftronomy, &c. M is 
vfed for meridian or meridional ; and, 
in law, M, is the (tigma burnt on the 
brawny part of the left thumb of a per- 
fon convicted of manflaughter. 

MABBY, according to Mr. Boyle, is a 
kind of wine made from potatoes, and 
faid to be ufed in Barbadoes, 

MAG, an irifh word, fignifying a fon, 
frequently added to the beginning of fur- 
names, as Mac Donald, for Donaldfon ; 
Mac Laurin, for Laurence’s fon, &e, 

MACAO, an ifland of China, in the 
province of Canton, fifty miles fouth of 
Canton. 

Macao, or MACAW, in ornithology, a 
name given to the larger fpecies of par- 
rots with very long tails. See Parrot, 
and ErYTHROCYANEUS. 

MACARONIC, or MACARONIAN, an 
appellation given to a burlefque kind of 
poetry, made up of a jumble of words 
of different languages, and words of 
the vulgar tongue latinized. 

The Italians are faid to have been the 
inventors of it. Ihe Germans, French, 
Spaniards, &c, have alfo had their ma- 
caronic poets ; nor is Great Britain out- 
done in this refpect, witnefs Drummond 
of Hauthornden’s poem called Polemo 
Middinia, which begins thus: 

Nymphe, que colitis highifima monta 

; Fifea, 

Seu vos Pittenweema tenet, feu Crelia 

crofta, Ge. 

MACAROON, a delicious cake, faid to 
be the favourite of thé Italians, as pud- 
ding is in England; from whence it is 
‘remarked, that the merry-andrews of 
all nations are called by the national 
character: thus, in England, they are 
called jack-puddings ; in Holland, pickle 
herrings ; in Italy, macaroons, &e. 

MACASSER, a large ifland in the Eaft- 
Indies. See.the article CELEBES. 

MACCABEES, two apocryphal books of 
{cripture ; fo called from Judas Matta- 
thias, furnamed Maccabeus. The firtt 
book of the Maccabees is an excellent 
hiftory, and comes neareft to the ftyle 
and manner of the facred hiftorians of 
any extant. It contains the hiltory of 
forty years, from the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to the death of Simon the 
high prieft ; thar is, from the year of the 
world 3829 to the year 3369, 138 years 
before Chritt. The fecond book of the 
Maccabecs begins with two epiftles fent 
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from the Jews of Jerufalem to the Jews 
of Egypt and Alexandria, to exhort, 
them to obferve the feaft of the dedica- 
tion of the new altar, ereéted by Judas 
on his purifying the temple. After thele 


epiftles follows the preface of the author — 


to bis hiftory, which is an abridgment of 
a larger work, compofed by one Jafon, a 
Jew of Cyrene, who wrote the hiftory of 
Judas Maccabeus, and his brethren, and 
the wars againit Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and Eupator his fon. This fecond book 
does not, by any means, equal the ac- 
curacy and excellency of the firft. It 
contains a hiftory of about fifteen years, 


from the execution of Heliodorus’s com- _ 


miffion, who was fent by Seleucus to 
fetch away the treafures of the temple, 
to the victory obtained by Judas Macca- 


i 


beus over Nicanor; that is, from re 


year of the world 3828, to the yea 
147 years before Chrift. __ Niger 
Upon the whole, it muft be acknow- 
ledged, that there are great errors, and 
often different and cyeedbbicenteiony 
accounts to be found in them, efpeciatly 
in the fecond, arifing probably either 
from ignorance of the greek and: roman 
*hiftory, or from national prejudice and 
an immoderate partiality in favour of the 
jewith nation. r 
The romanifts receive four books of the 
Maccabees, of which the two firft, al- 
ready mentioned, are with them canoni- 
cal, and the two laft apocryphal. 
MACCLESFIELD, a market town of 
' Chefhire, thirty-five miles eaft of Chefter, 
from whence the noble family of Parker 
take the title of earl. 
MACE, the fecond coat or covering cf the 
kernel of the nutmeg, is a thin and 
membranaceous fubitance, of an oleagi-~ 
nous nature and a yellowifh colour ; 
being met with in flakes of an inch and 
more in length, which are divided into a 
multitude of ramifications. It is of an 
extremely fragrant, aromatic and agree~ 
able flavour, and of a pleafant, but acrid 
and oleaginous tafte. See the article 
NUTMEG, 
Mace is carminative, ftomachic and 
altringent; and pofleffes all the virtues. 
of nutmeg, but is leis altringent. _Nurfes 
are faid to apply oil of mace, by ex- 
preffion, to children’s navels to eale 
their gripes, and that often with fuccefs 3 
and rubbed on the temples, it is faid to 
promote fleep. Its orl, by dittilation,, 
Is very proper to be added to the ftronzer 
cathartics in form of pilis by way of cor- 
rectives 
Mace 
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Mace, the pound, pays on importation, 
2 


35. 07/54. and draws back, on expor- 
100 66% 
~d. 
100 


‘portation, 25. 8 

MACEDONIA, a province of European 
Turky, bounded by Servia and Roma- 
nia, onthe north and eaft; by the gulphs 
of Salenichi, Conteffa and Theffaly, on 
the fouth ; and by Albania and Epirus 


on the weit, 


-. MACERATA, a city of the marquifate 


of Ancona, in the territories of the pope : 
eait long, 15°. north lat. 43°, 15". 


MACERATION, in pharmacy, 1s an in- 


fufion of, or foaking ingredients in water, 
or any other fluid, in order either to 
foften them, or draw out their virtues, 
Lemery defines maceration to be a fort 
of digeftion confined to thick fubftances : 
thus, fays he, when rofe-leaves are put 
into fat, in order to make oil of rofes, 
this mixture is, for fome days, expofed 
to the fun, in order to macerate, that 
the quality@F the rofes may be the better 
conveyed-to the fat. 

MACHIAN, a {mall ifland of the Mo- 
luccas, which produces the eft cloves : 
it is fiiuated under the equator, in 125° 
eaft long. and is fubje&t to the Dutch. 


MACHINE, machina, in general, what- 


ever hath force fufficient to raife or ftop 

the motion of a heavy body. 

Machines are either fimple or compound ; 
__ the fimple ones are the feven mechanical ~ ° 
powers, viz. lever, ballance, pully, axis 

and wheel, wedge, ferew, and inclined 
plane. See the articles POWER, LEVER, 

BaLLance, &e, 

From. thefe the compound ones are 

formed by various combinations, and 

ferve for different purpofes ; in all which, 
the fame general laws take place, viz. 
that the power and weight fuffain each 
other, when they are in the inverfe pro- 
portion of the velocities they would have 
jn the dire€tions wherein they aét if they 
were put in motion. Now, to apply 
this law to any compound machine, 
there are four things to be confidered : 

1, The moving power, orthe force that 

puts the machine in motion; which may 

be either men or other animals, weights, 
fprings, the wind, a ftream of water, 

&c. 2. The velocity of this power,’ or 

the {pace it moves over in a given time. 

3. The refiftance, or quantity of the 

weight to be maved. 4. ‘The velocity of 

this weight, or the {pace it moves over in 
the fame given time, ty 


. 


Thetwo firt of thefe quantities are dl- 
ways in the reciprocal praportion of the 
two laft; that is, the produ@tof the firft 
two mult always be equal to that of the 
laft: hence, three of thefe quantities be- 
ing given, it is eafy to find the fourth ; 
for example, if the quantity of the power 
be 4, its velocity 15, and the welocity of 
the weight 2, then the refitance, or quan- 


ee 


tity of the weight will be equal to - 
60 
= 3° 
Compound machines are extremely nu- 
merous, as mills, pumps, wheel-car- 
riages, clocks, fire-engines, @e. See 
the articles ENnGine,, Mitt, PUMP, 
WATER WORKS, &c. 
In plate CLXV. fiz. 1. is a compound 
machine, wherein are combined all the 
fimple mechanical powers. It is con- 
tained inaframe ABCD, faftened by 
the nut # upon the ftand z O, and held 
together by the pillars VW and Bq. 1. 
The piece EF, whofe fanes, or flies, 
may be put in motion by the wind, or 
drawn by a hair faftened at F, reprefents 
the lever and ballance. 2. Atright an- 
gles to this is joined the perpendicular 
fpindle GH, having upon it the endlefs 
{crew H, which may alfo be confidered as 
a wedge. 3. This endlefs ferew, oc 
worm, takes the fkew teeth of the wheel 
K, which is the axis in peritrochio; and, 
in turning round, winds up the fring 
L M upon its axis, which pafling round 
the pullies at Mand N, or drawing by 2 
tackle of five, raifes the weight P. But 
as the fcrew has no progreflive motion on 
its axis, it cannot here be faid to take in 
the inclined plane ; therefore, to make 
this engine take in all the mechanical 
powers, we may add the inclined plane 
rq Qk, by making it reft on the ground 
at QR, and on the pillar ¢B atrg; 
whereby the force of the power, draw- 
ing at, will be farther increafed in the © 
ratio of QT, the length of the plane, to 
TS, its height. : 
The whole force gained by this machine, 
is found by comparing the fpace gone © 
through by the point F, with the height 
thet the weight is raifed in any determi- 
nate number of revolutions of F 5; and 
this force is fo confiderable, that an hun- 
dred pounds weight at P will be eafily 
raifed by the hair of a man’s head draw- 
ing at F, ; 
In cranes, and many other machines, 
the power is fo applied to one part of the 
mache 
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machine as to act immediately upon the 
weight; but there are others, as the en- 
gine for driving piles, in which the force 
of the power is accumulated before the 
weight is aéted on at all. See the ar- 
ticles CRANE, ENGINE, Fly, &c. 
As deferiptions and draughts of ma 
chines, inftruments, tools, &c. mult be 
very acceptable to the public, we have, 
through the courfe of this work, given 
the conftructions and ufes of a very great 
number ; fome from Belidor’s Architec- 
ture hydraulique, others from Defagu- 
liers, Hales, the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions, *S Gravefande, Mufchenbroek, 
Martin, Moxon, Varignon’s Mecha- 
nique, Heifter’s Surgery, with other 
books both on the liberal and mechanical 
arts; and where thefe proved deficient, 
fome have been taken from original de- 
figns. 
MACHINERY, in epic. and dramatic 
poetry, is when the poet introduces the 
ufe of machines, or brings fome fuper- 
natural being upon the ftage, in order to 
folve fome difficulty, or to perform fome 
exploit out of the reach of human power. 
The antieng dramatic poets never made 
ufe of machines, unlefs where there was 
an abfolute neceffity for fo doing; whence 
the precept of Horace, 
Nec Deus interfit, nifi dignus vindice no- 
dus —inciderit. 
It is quite otherwife with epic poets, who 
introduce machines in every part of their 
poem ; fo that nothing is done without 
the intervention of the gods. In Mil- 
ton’s Paradife Loft, by far the greater 
part of the aétors are fupernatural per- 
fonages: Homer and Virgil do nothing 
without them; and in Voltaire’s Hen- 
riade, the poet has made excellent ule of 
St. Louis. 
As tothe manner in which thefe machines 
fhould aét, it is fometimes invifibly, by 
fimple infpirations and fuggettions ; fome- 
times by aétually appearing under fome 
human form ; and, laftly, by means of 
dreams and oracles, which partake of the 
other two, However, all thefe fhould 
be fo managed as to keep within the 
bounds of probability. 
MACHINLETH, a market town of north 
Wales, twenty-eight miles weft of Mont- 
| gomery. 
)MACKERAN, or Mackay, the capital 
of a province in Perfia of the fame name ; 
fituated in eaft long. 66°, and north lat. 
26°, 


/MACKREL, in ichthyology, a {pecies of 
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fcomber, with five pinnules at the ex- 
tremity of the back, and a fpine at the 
anus, See the article SCOMBER. 
MACRO, or Macronissa, anifland of | 
the Archipelago, twenty miles eaft of ~ 
Athens, : 
MACROCERCI, in zoology, a name 
given to that clafs of animalcules, with 
tails longer than their bodies. See the 
article ANIMALCULE, 
MACROCOSM, an affe&ted term ufed by | 
fome for the univerfe, in contradiftinc- 
tion to microcofm. See Microcosm, 
MACROLOGY, in rhetoric, a too copi- 
ous ftyle. See the article Sry Le. 
MACROPYRENIUM, in natural hiftory, 
a genus of foflils, confifting of cruftated 
feptarte, with a long nucleus ftanding 
out at each end of the mafs, See the 
article SEPTARIZ, 
Of this genus there is only one known 
fpecies. This is one of the molt fingular 
and extraordinary bodies of the mineral 
kingdom: it isof aclofe, compaét, and- 
firm texture, of a very rvgged and un- 
equal furface, ever of a determinate and 
very fingular fhape, which is an oblong 
and cylindric figure: in fize, it is ene of 
the moft determinate and regular of all 
the native fulfils :. its length 1s between ° 
feven and eight inches, and its diameter, 
in the center or thickeft part, three inches 5, 
when broken, we find it compofed of a 
central nucleus, of a ferrugineous co- 
lour, naturally hollow, but commonly 
filled vp with an earthy matter; this is 
inclofed in a thin cruft of a brownith 
matter, of almoft equal hardnefs; thefe 
are {urrounded with a fingle, double, or, 
in fome fpecimens, a triple circular fep- 
tam, of an elegant columnar fpar, which 
is again environed by two thick crults of 
a brownifh matter of the kind of the reft of 
the feptariz ; this makes the body of the 
mals, and is divided by four or five other 
fepta, parting like rays from the circular 
one, and making ftraight towards the 
circumference of the flone; and the whole 
of this is furrounded with a rugged and 
unequal, white, brownifh coat of about 
one third of an inch in diameter ; the 
cavity of the central nucleus is of half 
an inch diameter, and the nucleus itfelf 
is a very heavy body, of great hardnefs, . 
and éapable of a fine polith. 
MACROTELOSTYLA, in natural hife 
flory, a name of a genus of cryftals, 
which are compofed of two pyramids, 
joined to the end of a column; both the 
pyramids, »as alfo the column, being 
a1 X hexangular 
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_ hexangular, and the whole body confe- 
quently compofed of eighteen planes. 
See the article CRYSTAL. 

MACUL, in aftronomy, dark {pots 
appearing on the luminous faces of the 
fun, moon, and even fome of the planets ; 
in which fenfe they fland contradiftin- 
euifhed from facule, See FACULZ, 
Thefe {pots are moft numerous and eafily 
obferved in the fun. It is not uncom- 
mon to fee them in various forms, mag- 
nitudes and numbers, moving over the 
fun’s difk, They were firft of all dif- 
covered by the lyncean aflronomer Gali- 
Jeo, in the year 1610, foon after he had 
finifhed his new invented telefcope, That 
thefe {pots adhere to, or float upon, the 
furface of the fun, is evident for many 
reafons. 1. Many of them are ob- 
ferved to break out near the middle of the 
fan’s difk ; others to decay and vanifh 
there, or at fome diftance trom his limb. 
2. Their apparent velocities are always 
greateft over the middle of the difk, and 
gradually flower from thence on each fide 
towards the limb, 3, The fhape of the 
fpots varies according to their pofition on 
the feveral parts of the difk: thofe which 
are round and broad in the middle, grow 
oblong and flender as they approach the 
limb, according as they ought to appear 
by the rules of optics. 

By comparing many obfervations of the 
intervals of time in which the fpots made 
ther revolution, by Galileo, Caffini, 

Scheiner, Hevelius, Dr. Halley, Dr. 
Derham, and others, it is found that 27 
days, 12 hours, 20 minutes, is the 
meafure of one of them at a mean; but in 
this time the earth deicribes the angular 
motion of 26° 2,2, about the fun’s cen- 
ter; therefore fay, as the angular mo- 
tion of 360° + 26° 22’, is to 360°; fo 
is27 days, 12 hours, 20 minutes, to 25 
days, 315 hovrs, 16 minutes; which, 
therefore, isthe time of the fun’s revolu- 
tion about its axis. 

Had the fpots moved over the fun in right 
Jined direGtions, it would have fhewn the 
fun’s axis to have been perpendicular to 
the plane of the ecliptic, but fince they 
move in a curvilinear path, it proves his 
axis inclined to the axis of the ecliptic, 


and it is found by obfervation, that the, 


angle is equal to 7° 30’; thatis, if B D 
(plate CLXYV, fig. 2.) pafling through 
ihe center of the fun C, be perpendicular 
to the plane of the earth’s equator HI, 
then will the axis of the fun’s motion, 
AE, contain, with that perpendicular, 
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- through the perpendicular BD and axis 
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the angle A CB, = 7% 30 = GCF, the 
angle which the equator of the fun GF 
makes with the plane of the ecliptic : and 
the points in which a plane, paffing 


AE, cuts the ecliptic are in the eighth 
degree of pilces, onthe fide next the fun’s 
north pole A, and confequently in the 
eighth degree of virgo, on the other fide 
next the fun’s fouth pole E. Scheiner had 
determined the angle BC A to be 7°, 
and Caffini made it eight by his obferva- 
tions, whichis the reafon why 7°, 30’, is 
chofen for a mean. 

As to the magnitude of the fpots, they 
are very confiderable, as will appear — 
if we obferve that fome of them are fo 
large as to be plainly vifible to the naked 
eye: thus Galileo faw one of them in 
the year 1612; and.Mr, Martin affures 
us, that he knew two gentlemen that thus © 
viewed them within a few years palt: 
whence he concludes, that thefe fpots 
mutt therefore fubtend, at leaft, an angle 
of one minute, Now the diameter of 
the earth, if removed to the fun, would 
fubtend an angle of but 20”; fo that the 
diameter of a fpot, juft vifible to the. 
naked eye, is, to the diameter of the 
earth, as 60 to 20, or a8 3 to 13 and, 
therefore, the jurface of the fpot, if cir. 
cular, to a great circle of the earth, is 
as g to 1: but 4 great circles are equal to” 
the earth’s fuperficies ; whence the furface 
of the fpot is, to the furface of the earth, — 
as gto 4; oras2itor1. Gaflendus fays, 
he faw a fpot whofe diameter was equal 
to 55 of that of the fun, and there- 
fore fubtended an angle at the eye of 
1’ 30”; its furface was therefore 5 times 
larger than the furface of the whole earth. 
What thefe fpots are, it is prefumed, | 
nobody can tell ; but they feem to be ra- 
ther thin fubftances than folid bodies, be-— 
caule they lofe the appearance of folidity 
in going off the difk of the fun: they re- 
femble 1omething of the nature of icum 
or fcoria, fwimming on the furface, 
which are generated and diffolved by 
cautes litle known to us: but whatever 
thefe folar {pots are, it is certain they are 
produced from caufes very inconftant and 
irregular ; for Scheiner fays he frequently 
faw fifty at once, but for twenty years 
after {carce any appeared. .And in this” 
century the fpots were very frequent and 
numerous till the year 1742, when, ‘for 
three years fucceffively, very few ap- 
peared ; and now, fince the year 1744) 
they have again appeared as uiual, 
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Thefe maculz are not peculiar to the fun, 
they have been obferved in all the planets, 
Thus venus was obferved to have feveral 
by fignior Blanchini, in the year 1726. 
Asin venus, fo in mars both dark and 
bright fpots have been obferved, firft 
by Galileo, and afterwards by Caf- 
fini, &c, Jupiter has had his {pots ob- 
fervabié ever finte the invention and ufe 
of large telef-opes. Saturn, by reafon 
of his great diftanceon one hand, and 
mercury, by reafon of his fmalnefs and 
vicinity to the fun on the other, have not 
as yet had any {pots difcovered on their 
{urfaces, and confequently nothing in re- 
lation to their diurnal motions and incli- 
nations of their axis to the planes of their 
orbits can be known, which circumftances 
are determined in all the other planets, 
as well as in the fun, by means of thele 
macule, See the articles VENUS, Mars, 
and JuPITER. 
The fpots, or macule, obfervable on the 
moon’s {urface, feem to be only cavities or 
large caverns on-which the tun fhining 
very obliquely, and touching only thar 
upper edge with his light, the deeper 
places remain without light; but as the 
fun rifes higher upon them, they-receive 
more light, and the thadow, or dark 
parts, grow fimaller. and fhorter, till the 
fun comes at lait to fhine direétly upon 
them, and then the whole cavity will be 
illuftrated : but the dark, dufky fpots, 
which continue always the fame, are 
fuppofed to proceed from a kind of mat- 
ter or foil which refieSts Jefs light than 
that of the other regions. See Moon. 


MAD-apPLe, a neme given by fome to~ 


the folanum. Seethe article SOLANUM, 
Mabd-wort, alyfon, in botany. Seethe 
article ALYSSON, 

MADAGASCAR, or St. LAURENCE, 
an ifland of Africa, fitusted between 43° 
and 51° of eatt longitude, and between 
12° and 26° fouth Jatitude ; three hun- 
dred miles fouth-eaft of the continent of 
Africa, It is about athoufand miles in 
length from north to fouth, and generally 
between two and three hundred miles 
broad. The country is divided among a 
great number of petty fovereigns. 
MADDER, in commerce, is the root of 
the rubia-plant, for the characters of 
which, feethe artitle Rusia. 

Jt is one of the long and fmall roots, 
' G@Ringuifhable from ail others by its re- 
markable red colour, and firm texture ; 
its furtace is wrinkled, and in the thickeft 
part it feldom exceeds the bignets ot a 
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goofe-quill, Tt has very little fmell ; but 
it has a remarkable tafte, it being a mix- 
ture of {weet and bitter, together with a 
manifeft aftringency, 

Madder is cultivated in vaft quantities in 
feveral parts of Holland ; the Dutch fup- 
ply all Europe with it, and makea great 
advantage by trading in it, What they 
fend over, for the ufe of the dyers, is 
ground into a coarfe powder, of which 
there are two kinds : the one is the whole 
yoot ground, andthe other is that which 
is firlt cleaned from the cortical part, and 
then ground to a powder; this laft is of 
a paler and more agreeable colour. ‘ 
This root is an attennant, and has the 
credit of being a vulnerary of the firft 
rank, Ttis given in chronic cafes, where 
there are obfiructions of the vifcera. le 
promotes the menfes and urine; and is 
good in jaundtees, dropfies, and obftruc- 
tions of the fpleen. Its dofe is from five 
grains to fifteen; but itis feldom given 
fingly. It frequently makes an ingre- 
dient in infutions and decoétions, among 
medicines of the fame intention, and gives 
them an elegant colour. 

It is wed in great quantities by the dyers, 
for dying red and other colours: and 
may be made into a inke, in the fame 
manner as brafil. See Artificial Lacca. 


MADERAS, fome iflands fituated in the 


Atlantic ocean, three hundred miles weft 
of Sallee, in Africa, in 16° weit longit. 
and between 32° and 43° of north iar. 
The largeft of them, cailed Madera, or 
rather Mattera, by the Portuguefe, is 
about an hundred and twenty miles in 
circumference, and produces incredible 
quantities of wine, which has the peculiar 
quality of keeping beft in hot climates, 
where other winesturn four, — 


MADNESS, mania, a mot dreadful kind 


of delirium, without a fever, 
Melancholy and madnefs may very julily 
he confidered as difeafes nearly allied ; 
for they have both the fame omgin, that 
is, an exceflive congeftion of blood in the 
brain: they only differ in degree, and 
with refpect to the time of invafion ; me-. 
lancholy being thé primary difeafe, of 
which madneisis theangmentation, Both 
thefe diforders fuppofe a weaknefs of the 
brain, which may proceed from an here- 
ditary difpofiion ; from violent diforders , 
of the mind, efpecially lerg continved 
grief, facnels, anxiety, dread, and ter 
ror; from clofe ftudy and intenfe applica- 
tion of mind to one fubjedt ; from narco- 
tic and ftuprfying medicines ; from pre- 
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vious difeafes, efpecially acute fevers ; 
from a fuppreffion of hemorrhages, and 
omitting cultomary bleeding ; from éx- 
-ceffive cold, efpecially of the lower parts, 
which forces the bloodto the lungs, heart, 
and brain; and from violent anger, which 
will change melancholy into madnefs, 
It is evident from obfervation, that the 
blood of maniac patients is black, and hot- 
ter than in the natural ftate; that the 
ferum feparates more flowly and in a lefs 
quantity than in healthy perfons ; and 
that the excrements are hard, of a dark 
redor greyifh colour, and the urine light 
and thin. 

The antecedent figns of madnefs area 
rednefs and fuffufion of the eyes with 
blood, a tremulous and inconftant vibra- 
tion of the eye-lids, a change of difpofi- 
tion and behaviour; fupercilious looks, 
a haughty carriage, difdainful expreffions, 
a grinding of the teeth, and unaccount- 
able malice to particular perfons: alfo 
little fleep, a violent head-ach, quicknefs 
of hearing, incredible ftrength, infenfi- 
bility of cold; and, in women, an accu- 
mulation of blood in the breafts, in the 
increafe of this diforder. 

Dvfeaies of the mind have fomething in 
them fo different fiom other diforders, 
that they fometimes remit for a long 
time, but return at certain periods, ef- 
pecially about the folftices. It may like- 
wife be obferved, that the raving fits of 
mad people, which keep the lunar pe- 
riods, are generally accompanied with 
epileptic fymptoms, 

This difeafe, when it is primary or idio- 
pathic, is worfe than the fymptomatic, 
that accompanies the hytteric or hypo- 
chondriac paflion, which ts eafily cured ; 
as is that alfo which fucceeds intermitting 
fevers, a fupprcffion of the menfes, cf the 
Jochia, of the hemorrhoids, or which is 
occafioned by narcotics. When the parox- 
yims are flight in the idiopathic kind, 
the cure is not very Gifficult; but if itis 
inveterate, and has but fhort remiffions, 
it is almof incurable. Sometimes this 
difeafe terminates by critica] excretions of 
blood from the nofe, uterus, or anus: 
Jometimes diarrhceas and dyfenteries will 
terminate thefe diforders ; and pnftules, 
ulcers, and the itch have alfo done the 
fame, As tothe cure, bleeding ts the moft 
efacacious cf all remedies; and where 
there is 2 redundance of thick grumous 
,blood, a vein is to be firft opened in the 
_ foot, a few days after in the arm; then in_ 
the jogular vein, or one in the nofiils 
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with a flraw ; and laft of all the frontal 
veins, with a blunt-lancet, for fear of 
hurting the pericranium, Tepid baths 
made of rain or river-water are alfo con- 
venient; and before the patient enters the 
bath, he fhould have cold water poured 
on his head Purgatives are likewife 
ufeful ; but the lenient are to be preferred 
to the draftic: thus manna, caffia, rhu- 
barb, cream of tartar, or tartar vitriolate, 
are moft convenient, when the difeafe 
arifes from the hypochondriac paffion, a 
ftagnation of the blood in the inteftines, 
or in the ramification of the vena porte, 
efpecially when taken in decoétions and 
infufions at repeated intervals, fo as to 
operate in an alterative manner. Some 
kinds of mineral waters are alfo highly 
efficacious in melancholy and madnefs : 
but nothing is better for removing the 
caufe of thefe diforders, than depurated 
mercury. Particular medicines among 
vegetables, are baum, betony, vervain, 
brook-lime, fage, wormwood, flowers of 
St. John’s wort, of the lime tree, and 
camphire: from animals, afs’s blood : 
among minerals, fteel, cinnabar, fugar of 
Jeady and the calx and tinture of filver. 
Hoffman is of opinion, that nothing bet- 
ter deferves the name of a fpecific in thefe 
difeafes than motion and exercife, «when 
duly proportioned to the ftrength of the 
body. Sedative medicines are good, but 
not opiates and narcotics, for thefe in- 
duce ftupidity and folly: thofe that are 
good in an epilepfy, will be here benefi- 
cial, fuch as caftor, fhavings of hart’s 
horn, the roots and feeds of piony ; an- 
tiepileptic powders, the valerian-root, 
flowers of the lily of the valley and of 
the lime-tree. Boerhaave fays, the prin- 
cipal remedy for raving madnefe, is dip- 
ping in the fea, and keeping the patient 
there as long as he can bear it, As a 
high degree of the itch has terminated 
thefe diforders, it may be proper to make 
iffues in the back: but blifters (contrary 
to Shaw’s opinion) are prejudicial; for 
by ftimulating the nervous membranes 
and the dura mater, they increafe the 
fpafmodic ftriflure, and the motion of 
the grofs and bilious blood through the 
head and the other parts of the body. 

As to diet, the patient fhould carefully 
abftain from falt and {moked flefh, whe- 
ther beef or pork; from fhell-fili; from 
fith of a heavy and noxious quality ; from 
aliments prepared with onions and gar- 
lic: all which generate a thick blood. 
He fhould, in general, cat no more then 
§$ 
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is fufficient to fupport nature, Small 
beer, or cold pure water, are the beft 
drink; but fweet and ftrong wines are 
highly prejudicial, as is alfo exceflive 
fmoaking tobacco. Change of air and 
travelling may be beneficial, 

For the madnefs proceeding from the bite 
of a mad dog, fee HypROPHOBIA, 

MADRAS, a town on the coaft of Cor- 
mande}, inhabited by blacks, and fituat- 
ed jult without the walls of the White- 
town of Fort St. George. This town 
has been furrounded by a ftone wall by 
governor Pitt. 

MADRE bE PoPA, a town and convent 
of Terra Firma, in South America, fituat- 
ed on the river Grande, fifty miles eaft 
of Carthagena, almoft as much reforted to 
by the pilgrims of America, as the cha- 
pel of Loretto is by the pilgrims of Bu- 

| rope: weft long. 76°, north lat. 11° 

MADREPORA, in botany, a genus of 
fubmarine plants, of a flony hardnefs, 
but fomewhat approaching to the form of 
other vegetables, It is compofed of a 
main ftem, and fubdivided into a num- 
ber of branches, which are full of holes 
or pores, ina radiated form. See plate 
CLXX. fig. 1 

MADRID, the ‘capital of the province of 

New Caftile, and of the whole kingdom 

of Spain; weft long. 4° 15’, and north 

lat, 40°\30'. 

It is fituated almoft in the middle of a 

Jarge fandy plain, furrounded with high 

mountains; it is about feven miles in 

circumference, and contains feveral grand 
fireets and {pacious fquares ; it has alfo 
three royal palaces, called the Palace 

Royal, the Cafo del Campo, and the 

Buen Retiro, 

IMADRIER, in the military art, a long 

and broad plank of wood, ufed for fup- 


# 


on a fap, and in making coffers, capo- 
niers, galleries, and for many other ules 
) at a fiege. Madriers are alfo uled to 
cover the mouths of petards, after they 
are loaded, and are fixed with the pe- 
tards tothe gates or other places defigned 
| to be forced open, 

ADRIGAL, in the italian, fpanith, and 
french poetry, is a fhort amorous poem, 
compoied of a number of free and un- 
| equal verfes, neither confined to the re- 
gularity of a fonnet, nor to the point of 
| an epigram, but only confifting of fome 
tender and delicate thought, expreffed 
with a beautiful, noble, and elegant fim- 
plicity. The madrigal i is ufually con 
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fidered as the fhorteft of all the leffer kinds 
of poetry, except the epigram: it will 
admit of fewer verfes than tither the fon- 
net or the roundelay ; no other rule is 
regarded in mingling the rhimes, and 
the different kinds of verfe, but the fancy 

yand convenience of the author : however 
this poem allows of §lefs licence than 
many others, both with refpeét to rhime, 
mealure, and delicacy of expreffion. 

MapRIGAL, in geography, a city of the 
province of Fopayan, in South Americas 
weft long. 75° 30’, andnorth lat. 30’, 

MADURA, the capital of a province of 
the fame name in the hither India : eaft 
Jong. 77°, and north lat. 10°. 

MAMACTERION, pzieaxlnpiov, in an- 
tient chronology, the fourth month of 
the athenian year, confitting. of only 
twenty-nine days, and anfwering to the 
latter part of September and the begin- 
ning of O&tober. 

MENA, in ichthyology, the variezated 
{parus, with a biack {pot in the middle 
of the fide, and with four large teeth. 
See the article SPaRus. 

MAES, a river which arifes in Burgundy, 
and runs threugh Lorrain and Cham- 
paign into the Netherlands, and at laft, 
after pafling by many confiderable towns, 
difcharges itfelf into the German fea, 
a little below the Briel. 

MAESTRICHT, a town in the province 
of Brabant, fituated on the river Maes, 
er miles north of Liege : salt long. 

° 40’, and north lat. 50? ‘sah 

MAESYCK, a town of Germany, in the 
bifhopric of Liege, fixteen miles north- 
eaft of Maettricht. 

MAGADOXA, the capital of the territory 
of the iame name, at the mouth of the 
river Magadoxa, on the coaft of Anian, 
in Africa : eatt longit. 41°, and north 
lat. 2 

MAGAS, in antient mufic, the name of 
two inftruments, the onea fringed kind, 
and the other a kind of flute, which is 
faid to have yielded very high and very 
Jow founds at the fame time, 

Magas al‘o fignifies the bridge of any in- 
ftrument. 

MAGAZINE, a place in. which ftores are 
kept, cf arms, ammunition, provifions, 
&c, Every fortified town ought to te 
furnifhed with a large magazine, which 
flrould contain ftores of all kinds, fuffici- 
ent to enable the garrifon and inhabitants 
to hold out a Jong fiege, and in whith 
fmiths, carpenters, wheelwrights, &e. 
may be employ ed, in making every 

thing 
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thing belonging to the artillery, as car- 

riages, waggons, &e. 

MAGDALEN, or Nuns of St. Macpa- 
LEN, an order of religious in the romith 
church, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, 

and fometimes called magdaleneties, 
Thefe chiefly confit of courtezans, whp 
quitting their profeffion, devote the reft of 
their lives to repentance and mortification. 

MAGDEBURG, the capital of the dutchy 

of the fame name, fituated on the river 

Elbe, feventy miles weft of Berlin: eat 

long. 12°, and north. lat. 52° 15/. 

MAGDELENA, a large river of South 

America, which, rifing near the equator, 

runs north thro’ Terra Firma, and unit- 

ing its waters with the river Cance, ob- 


tains the name of the river Grande, and . 


falls into the north fea, below the town 

-of Madre de Popa. 

MAGELLAN sTREIGHTS, or rather 
Streights of MAGELLAN. Thefe ftreights 
are about three hundred miles in length 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, 
but of a very unequal breadth; and 
were at firft difcovered and paffed by 

eFerdinand Magellan, from whom they 
had their name; they are fituated between 
the ifland Terra del Fuego and the moft 
fouthern part of the continent of America, 
between 76° and 84° of weft longitude, 
and between 52° and 54° of fouth lat, 

Lake of MAGGIORE, ‘is fituated partly 

in the dutchy of Milan, and partly tn the 

country of the Grifons: this Jake is thirty- 
five miles long, and fix broad. 

MAGI, or Macrans, an antient religious 

feét in Perfia, and other eaftern countries, 

who maintained, that there were two 
principles, the one the caufe of all good, 
the other the caufe of al! evil ; and abo- 
minating the adoration of images, wor- 
fhipped God only by fire, which they 
looked upon as the brighteft and moft 
glorious fymbol of Oromafdes, or the 
good God ; as darknefs is the trueft fym- 
bol of Arimanius, or the evil god. This 
religion was reformed by Zoroafter, who 
maintained that there was one fupreme 
independent being ; and under him two 
principles or angels, one the angel of 
goodnefs and light, and the other of evil 
and darknefs: that there is a perpetual 
ftruggle between them, which fhall laft to 
the end of the world; that then the angel 
of darknefs and his difciples fhall go into 

a world of their own, where they fhali be 

punifhed in everlafting darknefs; and the 

ange! of light and his difciples fhall alfo 


g° into a world of their own, where they MAGISTERY, in chemiftry, a very fi 
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MAGIC, originally fignified only theknow- 


MAGIC LANTERN, in optics. 


MaGic sQuarE, in arithmetic, a fqua 
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fhall be rewarded in everlafting light. 
See the article ZEND. 
The priefts of the magi were the mo 

fkilful mathematicians and philofophers 
of the ages in which they lived, info- 
much that a learned man and a magian 
became equivalent terms, ‘The iad 
looked on'their knowledge as more than 
natural, and imagined them in{pired by 
fome fupernateral power: and hence thofe 
who prattifed wicked and mifchievous| 
arts, taking upon themfelves the name of 
magians, drew on it that ill fignification| 
which the word magician now bears! 
amone us. 
This fe ftill fubGfts in Perfia, under the 
denomination of gaurs, where they watc 
the facred fire with the greateft care, and 
never fuffer it to be exiinguifhed, See the 
article Gaurs. 


ledge of the more fublime parts of philo 
fophy ; but as the magi likewife profefled 
aftrology, divination, and forcery, th 
term magi became odious, being ufed to 
fionify an unlawful diabolical kind of 
{cience, acquired by the affiftance of th 
devil and departed fouls. See the articles 
ASTROLOGY, DivinaTiIoN, NECROs 
MANCY, &c. : 
Natural magic is only the application o 
natural philofophy to the produétion a 
furprifing but yet natural effeéts. T 
common natural magic, found in books, 
gives us only fome childifh and fuperttiti 
ous traditions of the fympathies and anti 
pathies of things, or of their occult an 
peculiar properties; which are ufually ins 
termixed with many trifling experiments, 
admired rather for their difguife than fot 
themfelves. See the article EXPERIME 
TAL PHILOSOPHY. 

See t 
article LANTERN, 


figure made up of numbers. in arithmet 
cal proportion, fo difpofed in parallel an 
equal ranks, that the fums of each row 
taken either perpendicularly, horizonta 
ly, or diagonally, are equal: thus, | 


Natural fquave, Magic fquare. 
x2]3 a{7i6l 
4|516 ofsiz 
718\9 j4i3/8 


Magic fquares feem to have been fo called 
from their being ufed in the conftructiol 
of talifmans, 


powde 


Ee BG 
powder made by folution and precipita- 
tion. Of thefe there are three kinds 
mentioned by Quincy, the magiftery of 


antimony, of bifmuth, and of calamine, - 


x. The magiftery of antimony is made 
thus : take of antimony, in very fine pow- 
der, four ounces 5; put it into a large ma- 
trafs, pour upon it one pound of aqua 
regia, by four ounces at a time ; fer it 
upon a fand-heat, in a chimney, that the 
fumes may alcend without offence ; let it 
ftand in a heat of digeftion ten or twelve 
hours, fhaking it once in two or three 
hours; then let it cool, and put to it a 
gallon of fpring-water, which pour off 
before it fettles; put to it more water, 
ftir it, and pour it to the other before it 
fettles ; repeat this operation till nothing 
remains in the matra(s but a yellow pow- 


der, which is the combuftible fulphur of — 


antimony ; let the white powder fettle, 
and decant the water, till by feveral ab- 
lutions the magiftery becomes infipid: 
then dry, and keep it for ule. ‘This is 
given in apoplexies, palfies, and all nerv- 
ous and hypochondriacal diftempers: its 
dofe is from five to fifteen grains. 

2. Magiftery of bifmuth is made thus ; 
take {pirit of nitre, one pound ; and add 
to it as much powder of bifmuth as it is 
capable of diffolving ; then diffolve four 
ounces of common falt in two gallons of 
water; filter it, and pour into it the difs 
folution of bifmuth, when it will turn 
milky, and let fall a precipitate: when 
it is fettled, pour off the water from the 
magiftery ; add more frefh water, and 
continue the ablutions till the magiftery 
becomes infipid; then ‘dry it gently for 
ufe, 3. Magiftery of calamine is thus 
made: take calamine, in fine powder, four 
ounces ; put it into a matrafs, and pour 
upon it fpirit of falt, one pound ; let them 
digeft upon warm fand, forty-eight hours; 
filter the diffolution, and precipitate the 
magiltery with foirit of urine ; free it 
from its falt by feveral ablutions, and 
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liberties of England, and the bafis of our 
Jaws and privileges, 

This charter may be faid to derive its 
origin from king Edward the Conf: flor, 
who granted {feveral privileges to the 
church and ftate, by charter: thefe liber- 
ties and privileges were alfo granted and 
confirmed by king Henry I. by a cele~ 
brated great charter, now loft; but which 
was confirmed or re-enaéted by kin 
Henry II. and king John. Henry Ul, 


‘the fucceffor of this laft prince, after hav- 


ing caufed twelve men to make enquiry 


into the liberties of Englant in the reign _ 


of Hen. I, granted a new charter, which 
was the fame as the prefent magna charta ; 
this he feyeral times confirmed, and as 
often broke; tillin the thirty-feventh year 
of his rergn, he went to Weitminfter-hall, 
and there, ‘in the prefence of the nobility 
and bifhops, who held lighted candles in 


their hands, magna cherta was read, the » 


king all the while holding his hand to his 
breaft, and at laft folemnly {wearing faith- 
fully and inviolably to obferve all the 
things therein contained, &c. then the 
bifhops_extinguifhing the candles, and 
throwing them on the ground, they all 
cried out, “ Thus let him be extinguifh- 
‘‘ ed, and ftink in hell, who violates 
‘¢ this charter.” It is obferved, that 
notwithftanding the folemnity of this 
confirmation, king Henry, the very next 
year, again invaded the rights of his 
people, till the barons entered into a war 
againft him, when, after various fuccefs, 
he confirmed this charter, and the char- 


ter of the foreft, in the fifty-fecond year. ~ 


of his reign. This excellent charter, fo 
equitable and beneficia! to the fubject, is 
the antienteft written Jaw in the king- 
dom : by the 25 Edw. I. it is ordained, 
that it fhall be taken as the common law ; 
and by the 43 Edward III. all flatutes 
made againft it are declared to be void, 

ARSENICAL 
MAGNET. See the article ARSENIC. 


*. 


dry it gently for ufe. 
IMAGISTRATE, any public officer to 
whom the executive power of the law is 
committed, either wholly, or-in part. 
MAGNA ASSISA ELIGENDA, is a writ 


MAGNESIA, MANGANESE, in natural 
hiftory. See the article MANGANESE. 
MAGNET, or LoaDsTonE, magnes, 

in natural hiftory, a very rich iron-ore, 


antiently direéted to the theriff for fum- 
moning four lawful knights before the 
juftices of affife, in order to choofe twelve 
knights of the neighbourhood, &c, to 
pafs upon the great affife between fuch a 
perfon plaintiff, and fuch a one defendant, 
AAGNA CHARTA, the great charter of the 


found in large detached mafies, of a’ 


dufky iron-grey, often tinged with 
brownifh or reddith, and when bioken 
appearing fomething like the common 
emery, but lefs fparkling. It is very 
heavy, confiderably hard, of a perfedtly 
irregular and uneven furface, and of a 
firm fru&ture, but ufually with tome 

porous 
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porous irregularities within. It is found 
in England, and all other places where 
there are iron mines. 
The primary properties of the loadftone 
are the following: 1. Every loadftone 
has two points, called poles, which emit 
the magnetic virtue. 2. One of thefe 
poles attracts, the other repels iron, but 
no other body. 3. This virtue, being 
the third {pecies of attraction, is commu- 
nicated to iron very copioufly by the 
touch, which renders it ttrongly magne- 
tic. 4. A piece of iron fo touched by 
the loadftone, and nicely fulpended on 
a fharp point, will be determined to fet:le 
itfelf in adire€tion nearly north and fouth. 
5- The end of the needle touched by the 
_ fouth pole of the ftone, will point nor'h- 
wards; and the contrary. 6. Needles 
touched by the ftone, will dip below the 
horizon, or be directed on the touched 
part to a point within the earth’s furface ; 
this is called the dipping needle. 7. This 
virtue may alfo be communicated to iron 
hy a ftrong attrition ail one way. 8. 
tron-rods or bars acquire a magnetic vir- 
tue by ftanding long in one pofition. 9. 
Fire totally deftroys this virtue, by mak- 
ing the ftone or iron ted-hot, 10. This 
power isexerted fenfibly to the diftance of 
fevera] feet. rr. It is fenfibly continued 
through the fubitance of feveral contigu- 
ous bodies or pieces of iron. 12. It per- 
vades the pores of the hardeft body, And, 
33. Equally attras the iron in vacuo as 
tn open air. ‘Thefe and many more are 
the properties of a body, not more won- 
derful than ufeful to mankind, SeePoLe, 
NEEDLE, VARIATION, &c, 
‘There is a very curious method of render- 
ing vifble the dire€tions which the mag- 
netic effluvia take in going out of the 
ftone: thus, let AB, CD, (pl. CLXV. 
fig. 5.) be the poles of the ftone; about 
every fide gently flrew fome fteel-filings 
on a fheet of white paper; thefe {mall 
particles will be affefted by the effluvia of 
the ftone, and fo pofited as to fhew the 
courfe and direlion of the magnetic par- 
ticles on every part: thus, in the middle 
ef each pole, between AB and CD, it 
appears to gonearly ftraight on ; towards 
the fides it proceeds in lines more and 
more curved, till at Jaft the curved lines 
from both poles meeting and coinciding, 
torm numberlefs curves on each fide, 
nearly of a circular figure, as reprefented 
inthe diagram. ‘This feems to fhew that 
the magnetic virtue emitted from each 
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pole, circulates to, and enters the other, 
The law of magnetic attraétion feems no 
yet a(certained, Sir Ifaac Newton fup- 
pofes it to decreafe nearly in the triplicate 
ratio of the diftance; but Dr. Helfham 
trying the experiment with his loaditone, 
found it to be as the fquares of the di- 
{tances inverfely; and Mr. Martin affures 
us, that the power of his loadftone de- 
creafes in a different manner from either, 
it being in the, fefquiplicate ratio of the di- 
flances inverfely, For exaétnefs, he made 
a fquare bar cf iron juft a quarter of an 
inch thick, and then provided three pieces 
of wood of the fame form and thicknefs| 
exaétly; then poifing the loadftone very 
nicely at the end of a balance, which] 
wou'd turn with lefs than a grain, he) 
placed under it the iron, with firft one 
piece of wood, then two pieces, and laftly} 
all three pieces upon it; by which means} 
the fteel-points of the pole were kept at Z, | 
3, , of an inch from the iron; and in] 
thofe diftances the weights put into the 
oppofite {cale, to raife the loadftone from| 
ths wood (which is touched while the 
beam was horizontal) were as 
Ratio of Ratio of 


Whence it appears that the number o 
grains to counteraét the power of the} 
loaditone in thefe diftances ; approac 
very near, and are almoft the fame with 
thofe which are in the fefquiplicate ratio, 
but are w iely different from thofe which 
are In ti duplicate o1 triplicate ratio 
and this experiment Mr. Martin tried 
feveral times for each diftance, with 
{carce any variation in the fuccefs, 
The ingenious Mufchenbroek has, wit 
indcfatigable pains and application, madé 
experiments of the attractions and repul 
fions of loaditones in refpeét to iron and 
to each other, but could never find an 
regular proportion in the increafe of at 
traction in their approach to, or decreafé 
of attraGtion in their recefs fiom one anos 
ther; only that the force of the magne 
tic virtue did increafe in the approach to, 
and diminifh in the recefs from the ftone 
but not exaétly as the diflance, nor a 
the {quare or cube cf the diftance, no 
as the {quare or cube of the diftance res 
ciprocally ; nor im any proportion redu 
cible to numbers; and therefore he very 
reafonably conjeéiuies, that the repulfion 
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and attractions difturb one another, fo as 
to confound the proportion; nor are.we 
able to hope for any other rule concern- 
ing this matter, till a way be found, if 
ever it can be, of feparating the attracét- 
ing from the repelling parts. 
The power or force of magnets is gene- 
rally greater in fmall than in large ones, 
in proportion to their bulk, It is very 
rare that very large ones will take up 
more than three or four times their own 
weight, but a {mall one is but tolerably 
good that will take up no more than 
eight, ten, or twelve times its weight. 
The honourable Mr. Berkeley has one 
whofe weight is but 43 grains, which will 
take up 1032 grains, which is 24 times 
its weight; but that of Mr. Newton, 
which he wears in his ring, weighing 
{carcely three grains, will take up 746 

rains, or 250 times its weight. 

he poles of a loadftone are not to be 
Jooked upon as two fuch invariable points 
as never to change place; for according 
to Mr. Boyle, the poles of a little bit of 
magnet may be changed by applying 
them to the more vigorous poles of an- 
other, as has been confirmed by Dr. 
Knight, who could change at pleafure 
the poles of a natural magnet, by means 
of iron-bars magnetically impregnated, 
Upon gently cutting a magnet through 
the middle of its axis, each piece becomes 
a complete magnet ; for the parts that 
were contiguous under the equator before 
the magnet was cut, become poles, and 
even poles of different names; fo that 
each piece may become equally a north 
or fouth pole, according as the fection 
was made nearer the fouth or north pole 
of the large magnet , snd'the fame-thing 
would happen in any other iub-di, fons. 
But upon cutting a magnet longitudi- 
nally, there will then be four poles, the 
fame as before the cutting; only that 
there fhall be formed in each piece a new 
axis parallel to the former, and more or 
Je(s in the infide of the magnet. We 
find by experience, that two magnets at- 
tract each other by the poles of different 
denominations; whereas, on the contra- 
ry, the two fimilar poles repel each other. 
The attrafion of a magnet newly dug 
out of a mine, makes it take up only very 
{mail pieces of iron ; for which reafon it 
muft be armed, in order to augment its 
force: befides this, the arming it unites, 
Sire&ts, and condenfes its virtue towards 
its poles, and caufes its emanations to 

Vou, Ill, , 
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tend entirely towards the mafs which is 
Jaid thereon. PP 
When you have determined where the 
poles are, which you may exaétly find hy 
placing over the magnet a very fine thort 


needle, which will ftand perpendicular hh 


over each pole, and no where elfe; thea 

you mutt file it very {mooth at its poles, _ 
fo that the axis fhall have the greateft 

length, yet without too much diminith- 

ing its other dimenfions. 
the proportions of the armour, the greater 
the force of the magnet is, the thicker muft 
the pieces of fteel be of which it is to con 
fift; and for this purpofe try the magnet 
with feveral fteel-bars, and the greater 
weight it takes up with a fleel-bar on, 
that bar is to be its armour, Though the 
attraction of an armed magnet appears 
confiderable, yet very weak caufes de- 
firoy its effect in a moment ; for inftance, 
when an oblong piece of iron is attraded 
under the pole of an excellent magnet, 
and the pole of a different denomination 
in another magnet that is weaker is pre- 
fented to the lower end of this piece of — 
iron, this weaker magnet will very ftrong- 
ly take away the iron. In like manner, 
if the point of a needle be put under one 


of the poles of a magnet fo astohang - 


by its head, and prefent to this head any 
bar of iron by its upper end, the needle 
will immediately quit the magnet, in or- 
der to adhere to the bar; but if the needle 
hold by its head to the pole of the mag- 
net, then neither the bar of iron nor a 
weak magnet fhall difengage it: and 
there is another flight circumftance which 
makes an armed and vigorous loadftone 
appear to have no more force, and that 
is the too great length of the iron which 
is to be raifed by one of the poles. , 
In order to communicate the magneti¢e 
virtue effectually, thefe methods are 
made ule of. 1, It has been difcovered, 
that iron rubbed upon one of the poles of 
the magnet, acquires a great deal more 
virtue than from any other part thereot, 
and this is more confiderable from an 
armed than a naked magnet. 2. The 
more gently the iron is preffed, and the 
more it is prefled againft the pole, the 
more magnetical it becomes. 3. It is 
more convenient to impregnate iron on’ 
one pole than on both fucceffively. 4, 
The iron is much better impregnated by 
preffling it uniformly 7nd in the fame di- 
rection, according to its length, than by 
rubbing it by the middle; and the extre- 
PX sity 
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mity which touches the pole laft, re- 
tains the moft virtue. 5. A piece of po- 
lithed feel, or a bit of pointed iron, re- 
‘ceives more virtue than a fimple piece of 
iron of the fame figure; .and, ceteris pa- 
ribus, @ piece of iron that is long, fmall, 
and pointed, is more ftrongly impregnat- 
ed than that of any other form, 
‘The communication of the magnetic vir- 
tue, does not fenfibly impair that of the 
loadftone; though it has been obferved, 
that fome magnets have communicated 
a greater power to iron to raife weights, 
than they had themfelves, but without 
impairing their own force, or adding 
any thing to the weight of the iron. 
As feveral ways have been propofed for 
recovering the decayed virtue of load- 
ftones, but to little purpofe (efpecially 
that of keeping the {tone conftantly in 
fieel- filings) we fhall here relate the re- 
maikable experiment of Mr. Haac for 
this purpofe, as it was attended with 
great fuccefs. This gentleman had a 
magnet weighing fourteen ounces and a 
half, armed, which would take up fix- 
teen times its own weight; but having 
Jaid it by for fome years unufed, it loft 
one fourth part of its virtue, or more; 
whereupon he hung as much weight to 
the ftone asit would fuftain, and fo left 
it for fome weeks; then returning, he 
applied more weight to the former, 
which it very eafily bore, and then re- 
peating the addition -of more weight ai 
feveral periods, in the {pace of about two 
‘years, he found that the ftone had not 
-only recovered its former ftrength, but 
increafed it fo far as that it would now 
take up more than twenty pounds, where- 
as at firlt it would not take up fifteen. 
Artificial MaGNET, a fteel-bar impreg- 
nated with the virtues of the magnet, fo 
as to poffefs all the properties, and be 
ufed inftead of the natural loadtlone, 
There have been feveral methods pro- 
pofed fur making artificial] magnets, but 
none his yet met with greater fuccefs 
than that of Mr..Canton, which is as 
follows: procure a dozen of bars, fix 
of foft fteel, each three inches long, one 
quarter of an inch broad, and one twen- 
treth of an inch thick; with two pieces 
of iron, each hail the length of one of the 
bars, but of the fame breadth and thick- 
nefS: alfo fix pieces of hard feel, each 
five inches and a half long, half an inch 
broad, and three twentieths of an inch 
thick ; with two pieces of iron of half 
the length, but the whole bread:h and 


Jet all the bars be marked with a line 
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thicknefs of one of the hard bars: and 


quite round them at oneend. Then take 
an iron-poker and tongs, (plate CLXVI. 
fig. 1.) (or two bars of iron) the larger 
they are, and the longer they have been 
uled, the better; ‘and fixing the poker 
upright between the knees, hold to it, - 
near the top, one of the foft bars, having 
its marked end downwards, by a piece 
of wing filk, which muft be pulled 
tight by the left hand, that the bar may 
not flide: then grafping the tongs with 
the right hand, a little below the middle, 
and holding them nearly in a vertical 
pofition, let the bar be ftroked by the 
Jower end from the bottom to the top, 
about ten times on each fide, which will | 
give it a magnetic power fufficient to lift 
a fmall key at the marked end 5 which | 
end, if the bar was fufpended on a point, 
would turn towards the north, and is | 
therefore called the north pole, and the 
unmarked end is for the fame reafon — 
called the fouth pole, Four of the foft 
bars being impregnated after this man 
ner, lay the other two (ibid. fig. 2.) pa-_ 
rallel to each other, at the diftance of one 
fourth of aninch, between the two pieces 
of iron-belonging to them, a north and a 
fouth pole againft each piece of iron: — 
then take two of the four bars already © 
made magnetical, and place them toge- 
ther fo as to make a double bar in thick- | 
nefs, the north pole of one even with 
the fouth pole of the other, and the re- 
maining two being put to thefe, one on 
each fide, fo as to have two north and 
two fouth poles together, feparate the 
north from the fouth poles at one end 
by a large pin, and place them perpen- 
dicularly with that end downward on the 
middle of one of the parallel bars, the 
two north poles towards its fouth, and 
the two fouth poles towards its north 
end: flide them backward and forward 
three or four times the whole length o 
the, bar, and removing them from the 
middle of this, place them on the middl 
of the other bar as before direéted, an 
go over that.in the fame manner; then 
turn both the bars the other fide upwards 
and repeat the former operation: thi 
being done, take the two from betwee 
the pieces of iron, and. placing the tw 
outermoft of the touching bars in thei 
room, let the other two be the outermoft 
of the four to touch thefe with; and this 
procefs being repeated till each pair of bars 
have been touched three or four time 
‘ over 
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able magnetic power, put the half dozen 
together after the manner of the four, 
(ibid. fig. 4.) and touch with them two 
pair of the hard bars placed between their 
irons, at the diftance of about half an 
inch from each other ; then lay the foft 
bars afide, and with the four hard ones, 
let the other two be impregnated, (zbid. 
fig. 4.) holding the touching bars apart 
at the lower end near two tenths of an 
inch, to which diftance let them be fepa- 
rated after they are fet on the parallel 
bar, and brought together again before 
they are taken off; this being obferved, 
proceed according to the method deferib- 
ed above, till each pair have been touched 
two or three times over : but as this verti- 
cal way of touching a bar will not give it 
quite fo much of the, magnetic viitue as 
it, will receive, Jet each pair be now 
touched once or twice over in their paral- 
lel pofition between the irons (bid. fig. 
5.) with two of the bars held horizon- 
tally, or nearly fo, by drawing at the 


fame time the north of one from the 


middle over the fouth end, and the fouth 
of the other from the middle over the 
north end of a parallel bar; then bring- 
ing them to the middle again, without 
touching the parallel bar, give three or 
four of thefe horizontal ftrokes to each 
fide, The horigontal. touch after the 
vertical, will make the bars as ftrong as 
they poffibly can be made, as appears. by 
their not receiving any additional ftrength, 
when the vertical touch is given by a 
great number of bars, and the horizontal 
by thofe of a fuperior magnetic power. 


- ‘This whole procefs may be gone through 


in about half an hour; and each of the 
large bars, if well hardened, may be 
made to lift twenty-eight troy ounces, 
and fometimes more. And when thefe bars 
are thus impregnated, they will give to 
an ba bar of the fame fize its full vir- 
tue in lefsthan two minutes ; and there- 
fore will anfwer all the purpofes of mag- 
netifm in navigation and experimental 
philofophy much bette: than the Joad- 
ftone, which is known not to have a fuffi- 
cient power to impregnate hard bars. 
The half dozen being put into a cafe 
(ibid. fig. 6 ) in fuch a manner as that 
two poles of the fame denomination may 
not be together, and their irons with them 
as one bar, they will retain the virtues 
they have received: but if their power 
thould, by making experiments, be ever 
fo far impaired, it may be reftored with- 
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~~ over, which will give them a confider- 


MAG 

out any foreign affiftance in a few mi- 
nutes. And if, out of curiofity, a much 
larger fet of bars fhould be required, 
thefe will communicate to them a fofh- . 
cient power to proceed with, and they 
may ina fhort time, by the fame method, - 
be brought to their full ftrength. 


MAGNIFYING, in philofopby, the mak- 


ing of objeéts appear larger than they 
would otherwife do; whence convex len- 
fes, which have the power of doing this, 
are called magnifying plaffes; and of 
fuch glaffes are microfcopes conftructed, 
See LENs and Microscope. 


MAGNITUDE, whatever is made up of 


parts locally extended, or that hath feve- 
ral dimenfions; as a line, furface, folid, 
&c. See the article LINE, Ge. 

‘The apparent magnitude of a body is 
that meafured by the vifual angle, form- 
ed by rays drawn from its extremes to 
the center of the eye; fo that whatever 


“things are feen under the fame or equal 


angles, appear equal; and, vice verfa. ° 
Mr. Mac Laurin obferves, that geome- 
trical magniiudes may be ufefully confi- . 


dered as generated or produced by mo- - 


tion, Thus, imes may be conceived as 
generated by the motion. of points; fur- 
faces, by the motion of lines; folids, by’ 
the motion of furfaces; angles may be . 
fuppofed to be generated by the rotation 
of their fides, Geometrical magnitade 
is always under{tood to confift of parts ; 
and to have no parts, or to have no miag- 
nitude, are confidered as equivalent’ in 
this fcience, There is, however, no ne- 
ceffity for confidering magnitude as made 
up of an infinite number of fmall parts 5 
it is fufficient that no quantity can be 
fuppofed to be fo fmall, but it may, be 
conceived to be farther diminifhed ; and 
it is obvious, that we are not to eftimate 
the number of parts that may be con- 
ceived in a given magnitude, by thofe 
which, in particular determinate circum- 
ftances, may be a€tually’ perceived in it 
by fenfe, fince a greater number of parts 


' become fenfible, by varying the circum- 


‘ances in which it is perceived. ; 
For the different magnitudes of the ‘fixed 
ftar., fee the article Srar. 


MAGNOLIA, the LAUREL-LEAVED TU- | 


LIP TREE, in botany, a genus of the po- 
lyandria-polygamia cla{s of plants; the 
corolla of which confilts of nine oblong, ° 
hollow, and obtufe petals, narroweft to- 
ward the bafe: the fruit is an oval ftro-, 
bilus, compofed of compreffed, roundifh, 
acute, and cluftered capfules, which are 
Ti es unilocular, 
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unilocular, and contain a fingle kidney- 
fhaped feed. 

Could this beautiful tree be fo far natu- 
ralized as to endure the cold of our fevere 
winters, it would make one of the greateft 
ornaments of our gardens. It is propa- 
gated by feeds, which fhould be procured 
from Carolina, 

MAGPY, in ornithology, a fpecies of 
corvus, with a cuneiform tail. See the 
article CORVUS. 

This is a very well known bird, and 
when in full feather, and in its wild 
ftate, has a great deal of beauty ; the 
fize is about that of the jack-daw; but its 
variegated wings and length of tail make 
it feem longer. 

MAHOMETANS, thofe who believe and 
praGile the religion of Mahomet, 

‘The fundamental pofition on which Ma- 
homet ereéted the fuperftru€ture of his 


religion, was, that there has been from - 


the beginning of the world but one true 
orthodox belief, which confifts in ac- 
knowledging one only true God, and 
ebcying ‘uch of his meffengers and pro- 
phets ashe has trom time to time fent 
into the world, to reveal his will to man- 
kind. Upon this foundation he fet up 
for a prophet to extirpate idolatry, which 
was the religion of the Arabs, his coun- 
trymen, and to reform the other abutes 
crept into religion. The whole fub- 
flance of his doétrine he therefore com- 
prehended in thefe two principal articles 
of faith, ** There is but one God, and 
«6 Mahomet is his prophet;” in confe- 
quence of which laft article, al! fuch or- 
dinances and inftitutions as he thought 
fit to eftablifh, were to be received as ob- 
ligatory and of divine authority. 

The mahometans divide their religion 
into two general parts, faith and prac- 
tice; of which the firft is divided into 
fix diftin& branches; belief in God, in 
his angels, in his fcriptures, in his pro- 
phets, inthe refurre&tion and final judg- 
ment, and in God’s abfolute decrees. 
The points relating to praétice are, pray- 
er, with wafhings, &c. alms, fafting, 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and cireumcifion, 
In regard to thefe practical points, Ma- 
homet, it is faid, declared, that the prac- 
tice of religion is founded upon clean- 
Jinefs, which is one half of faith and the 
key of prayer, Alms-giving is thcught 
to be fo pleafing in the fight of God, that 
the caliph Omar Ebn Abdalaziz ufed to 
fay, prayer carries us half way to God ; 
falting brings us to the door of his pa- 


lace; and alms procure us admiffion : 
and Mahomet himfelf ufed to fay of 
fafting, that it was the gate of religion ; 
and the odour of the mouth of him who 
fafteth is more grateful to God, than that 
of mufk. Befides thefe they have fome 
negative precepts and inftitutions of the 
koran, in which feveral things are pro- 
hibited, as ufury, the drinking of wine, 
all games that depend upon chance, the 
eating of blood and {wine's fleth, and 
whatever dies of itfelf, is ftrangled, or is 
killed by a blow or by another beaft. 
Thefe do&rines and praétices Mahomet 
eftablifhed by the fword, by preaching, 
and by the alcoran or koran, which con- 
tains the principles of his religion ; and 
he and his followers met with fuch fuc- 
cefs, as in a few years to fubdue half the 
known world. See ALCORAN. 

MAIDEN, an inftrument ufed in Scotland 

for beheading criminals. 
This is a broad piece of iron about a 
foot fquare, very fharp on the lower 
part, and loaded above with a very heavy 
weight of lead. At the time of execu- 
tion it is pulled up to the top of a nar- 
row wooden frame, about ten feet high, 
and as broad as the engine, with mould- 
ings on each fide for the maiden to flide 
in. A convenience is made about four 
feet from the ground, for the prifoner 
to lay his necks and there is a kind of 
bar fo faftened as to keep him from ftir- 
ing. The prifoner being thus fecured, 
and the fign given, the maiden is let 
Joofe, which in a moment feparates his 
head from his body. 

MAIDEN ASSIZE, an affize in which no 
perfon is condemned to die. 

MAIDEN RENTS, was a noble formerly 
paid in fome manors by a tenant to his 
lord, for his paffing by the cuftom of 
marcheta, by which he was to have the 
firtt night’s lodging with his tenant’s 
wife: tho’ it is thought to fignify a fine 
paid for a licence to marry a daughter. 

MAIDENHEAD, a market-town in Berk- 
fhire, twelve miles north-eaft of Reading. 

MAIDSTONE, the county town of Kent, 
fituated on the Medway, twenty-two 
miles weft of Canterbury ; eaft long. 37’, 
north lat. 51° 20’. It fends two mem- 
bers to parliament, 

MAJESTY, a title given to kings, which 
frequently ferves as a term of diftinétion. 
Thus the emperor is called facred ma 
jefty, imperial majefty, and cafarian ma- 
jelly; the king of France is called his 
molt chriflian majefty, and when he git 
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MAI 
with the emperor, the word facred is 
added; and the king of Spain is termed 
his moft catholic majefty: with refpeét 
to other kings, the name of the kingdom 
is added, as his britannic majefty, his 
polifh majefty, &c, Formerly princes 
were more fparing in giving titles, and 
more modeft in claiming them; before 
the reign of Charles V. the kings of Spain 
had only the title of highnefs; and be- 
fore that of Henry VIIL. the kings of 
England were only addreffed under the 
| title of grace and highnefs, _ 

AIL, or coat of Mai, a piece of de- 
| fenfive armour for the body, made of 
{mall iron rings, interwoven in the mane 
ner of a net, 

lack Matt, in our old cuftoms. 
article ALBA FIRMA. 

TAIM, MarHeEM, or MayHEM, in law, 
a wound by which a perfon lofes the ufe 
of a member that might have been a de- 
fence to him, as when a bone is broken, 
a foot, hand, or other member cut off; or 
an eye put out; though the cutting off 
an ear or nofe, or breaking the hinder 
teeth, was formerly held to be no maim. 
| A maim by caftration was antiently 
punifhed with death, and other maims 
with lofs of member for member: but 
afterwards they were only punifhed by 
fine and imprifonment. It is now en- 
acted, by the ftatute of 22 and 23 Car. II. 
that if any perfon from malice afore- 
thought, fhall difable any limb or mem- 
ber of any of the king’s fubjeéts with an 
intent to disfigure him, the offender, with 
his aiders and abettors, fhall be guilty of 
felony without benefit of clergy; tho’ 
no fuch attainder fhall corrupt the blood, 
or occafion forfeiture of lands, &c. 
AINE, a river of Germany, which rifes 
on the eaft fide of the circle of Franconia, 
and running from eaft to weit, difcharges 
itfelf into the Rhine at Mentz, 

AINE is alfothe north-weft part of the 
province of Orleanois, in France, 

AINE is alfoa province of New England, 
bounded by Nova-Scotia, on the north- 
eaft; by Maffachufets-bay, on the fouth; 
and by the province of New Hamphhire, 
on the fouth-weft and north-weft. 
AINLAND, the chief of the iflands of 
Shetland, in the county of the Orcades 
in Scotland, 

AINPRISE, in law, is the receiving a 
perfon into friendly cuftody, who might 
otherwife be committed to prifon, on fe- 
curity given that he fhall be forth-coming 
| at a certain time and place appointed. 


See the 
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There isa difference between bail and 
mainprife, for a perfon mainprifed is faid 
to be at large from the day of his being 
mainpriled, till the day of his appearance, 
and is not liable to be confined by his 
fureties: but when a perfon is let to bail 
by a judge, &c. till a certain day, he is 
in law always accounted in the ward of 
his bail during the time, and they may, 
if they pleafe, keep him in prifon. 

MAINTENANCE, in law, is an unlaw- 
ful maintaining or fupporting a fuit be- 
tween others, by ftirring up quarrels, or 
interfering in a caufe in which the perfon 
has no concern. ‘Thus if any perfon 
difinterefted in a caufe otficioufly gives 
evidence, or opens the evidence in a fuit, 
without being called upon for that pur- 
pole, or acts the part of counfel, by {peak - 
ing in the caufe, or retains an attorney 
for the party, he is guilty of mainte- 
nance, and is liable to be profecuted by 
indiétment. Itis no maintenance, where 
a perfon gives a poor man money out 
of charity to carry on a fuit: and attor- 
neys may lawfully difburfe their money 
for their clients, in expegtation of being 
paid again; but they muft not do it at 
their own expence, on the condition of 
no purchafe no pay. \ 

MAJOR, in the art of war, the name of 
feveral officers of very different ranks and 
functions ; as, 1. Major-general, the 
next officer to the lieutenant-general < 
his chief bufinels is to receive the orders 
from the general, or in his abfence from 
the lieutenant-general of the day; which 
he is to diftribute to the brigade-majors, 
with whom he is to regulate the guards, 
convoys, and detachments, When there 
are two attacks at a fiege, he commands 
that on the left, He ought to be well 
acquainted with the ftrength of each bri- 
gade, of each regiment in particular, 
and to have a lift of all the field officers, 
In fhort, he is in the army, what a major 
is in aregiment. He is allowed an aid 
de camp, and has a ferjeant and fifteen 
men for his guard. 2. Major of a 
brigade, the officer who reccives the or- 
ders from the major-general, and after- 
wards delivers them to the adjutants of 
the regiments at the head of the bri- 
gade ; where he takes and marches the 
detachments, &c, to the general rendez- 
vous, He ought to be an expert cap- 
tain, to know the ftate and condition of 
the brigade, and keep a rol] of the colo- 
nels, lieutenant-colonels, majors, and - 
adjutants, 3. Major of a regiment, the 

next 
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next officer to the lieutenant-colonel, ge- 
nerally promoted from the oldeft captain, 
He is-to take care that the regiment be 
well exercifed,: to fee it march in good 
order, and to rally it in cafe of its being 
broke. He is the only officer among the 
foot that is allowed to be on horfeback in 
time of aétion, that he may the more 
readily execute the colonel’s orders, ei- 
ther in advancing or drawing off the re- 
giment.. 4. Major of a regiment of 
horfe, is the firft captain, who com- 
mands in the abfence of the colonel. -5. 
‘Town-major, the third officer in a gar- 

' rifon, being next to the deputy-governor. 
He ought to underftand fortification, and 
hath charge of the guards, rounds, pa- 
trols, &@c, His bufinefs is alfo to take 
care that the foldiers arms arein good 
order; he likewife orders the gates to 
be opened and fhut, and gives the gover- 
nor an account ef all that paifes within 
the place, 

“There are alfo aids-major, drums-major, 
&c. fo called from their prebeminence 
above others of the fame denomination, 

Mayor, in law, a perfon who is of age 
to manage his own affairs. See the ar- 
ticles AGE: and Minor. 

Mayor, in logic, the firft propefition of a 
fyllogifm. See the article SyLLOGiIsM, 

Mayor and Minor, in mufic, fignify im- 
perfect concords, which differ from each 
other by a femi-tone minor. See the ar- 
ticle CONCORD, 

Major-pomo, an appellation formerly 
given to the fleward or mafler of the 
king’s houfhold, ; 

MAJORANA, mMarjoraM, in botany, is 
comprehended by Linnaeus among the 
origanums. See ORIGANUM. 
Marjoram is attenuant and detergent, 
and recommended in nervous cafes, and 
difeafes of the lungs, as alio in epileptic 
cafes, 

MAJORCA, the capital of a {panith ifland 
of the fame name: eaft long, 2° 30’, 
north lat. 39° 30’. 

This ifland isin the Mediterranean Sea, 
about fixty miles long, and forty-five 

* broad, fituated about eighty miles fouth 
of the coaft of Catalonia, and an hundred 
miles eaft of Valencia. 

MAJORITY, the greater number of per- 
fons. Several things are determined by 
a majority. ‘Thus our Jaws are enagted 
by a majority of members of parliament, 
and the members themfelves are cholen 
by a majority of eleftors: alfo the a& of 
the major part of every corporation, is 
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accounted the aét of the corporation; fo 
where the majority is, there the law ad 
judges to be the whole. 

MAIRE, or fireights of le MAIRE, is 
paflage to Cape Horn, fituated betwee 
Terra del Fuego in fouth America, an 
Statten ifland; which being difcovered by 
Le Maire, obtained his name. | 

MAIZ, or INDIAN CORN, a plant called 
by Linnzus zea. See the article ZEa. — 

MAKE, in law, is to perform and execute, 
Thus to make his law, is to perform that 
law by which a man had formerly bound 
himfelf; and to make fervices and cuf. 
toms, means no more than to perform 
them. ' 

MAKING.-UP, among diftillers, the re 
ducing {pirits to a certain ftandard o 
firength, vfually called proof, by the ad 
‘mixture of water; which fhould be ei 
ther foft and clear river-water, or {pring 
water rendered foft by diftillation. Se 
the articles LowERING and PRoorF. 

MALA, the cheek, in anatomy. See the 
article CHEEK, 
The cheeks are compofed of two boneg 
of a hard fubftance, called by anatomiltg 
offa malarum, offa jugalia, or zygomas 
tica, See Face, MaxiLua, &e. 

MALABAR, the fouth-wett coalt of the 
peninfula of hither India, about 40 
miles long, and roo broad, bounded by 
Vifiapour, on the north; by the moun; 
tains of Baligate, on the ealt; and by 
the Indian ocean on the weft and 
fouth. 4 

MALACCA, the moft foutherly part o 
the further peninfula of India, about 60 
miles long, and generally about 200 mile 
broad ; bounded by Siam, on the north ; 
by the bay of Siam and the Indian ocean 
on the eaft ; andby the ftreights of Malae 
ca, on the fouth-weft. The capital of t 
country, which is alfo commonly calle 
Malacca, is fituated in 100° of eaft long 
and 2° 30! north lat, : 

MALACHLI, or the prophecy of MaLacu 
a canonical book of the Old Teftame 
and the laft of the twelve leffer prophet 
Malachi prophefied about three hundre 
years before Chrift, reproving the Je 
for their wickednefs after their retur 
from Babylon, charging them with r 
bellion, facrilege, adultery, prophane 
ne(s, and infidelity, and condemning thi 

_ priefts for being fcandaloufly carelets 1 
their miniftry : at the fame time not for 
getting to encourage the pious few, wha 
in that corrupt age, maintained their in 


tegrity. This prophet diftinétly point 
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at the Meffiah, who was fuddenly to 
_ come to his temple, and to be introduced 
by Elijah the prophet, that is, by John 
the baptift, who came in the fpirit and 
power of Elias or Elijah. 
ALACHITES, or MoLocuiTEs, in 
natural hiftory, &c. a {pecies of jafper, 
fuppofed to be poffeffed of amuletic vir- 
tues. See JASPER and AMULET, 
ALACTA, jaAauie, in medicine, is a 
languifhing diforder incident to pregnant 
| women, in which they long fometimes 
for one kind of food, and fometimes for 
another, and-eat it with an extraordinary 
greedinefs. When women labouring 
under this diforder begin to abftain from 
the improper and abfurd things they were 
fond of, and with lefs reluctance ufe lau- 
dable and wholefome aliments, it is an 
infallible fign of a beginning cure and 
approaching health. Pregnant women 
are generally freed from the malacia, 
about the fourth month; but if it con- 
tinues longer it is dangerous, becaufe the 
peccant humours are deeply rooted. , For 
the cure of this diforder, in pregnant wo- 
men, but few medicines are recommend- 
ed for fear of abortion: however gentle 
medicines may be ufed for evacuating 
and corroborating the ftomach. In young 
women labouring under a chlorofis, this 
diftemper is cured by the fame medicines 
_ that are proper for removing the chloro- 
fis. See the article CHLOROsIS. 
ALACOPTERYGIOUS, among ich- 
thyologifts, an appellation given to one of 
the five orders of fifhes, from their having 
the rays of their fins bony, but not point- 
ed or fharp at the extremities, like thofe 
of acanthopterygious fifhes. See the ar- 
ticles Fish and IcHTHYOLOGY. 
ALACOSTOMOUS Fisues, thofe de- 
ftitute of teeth in the jaws, called in eng- 
lifh leather-mouthed: as the tench, carp, 
bream, &c. See TENCH, &c. 
ALACOSTRACA, in zoology, the 
fame with cruftaceous animals: 
ALAGA, acity and port of Spain, in 
the province of Granada, fituated in the 
Mediterranean, fixty-fix miles north-eatt 
of Gibraltar: weft long. 4° 45’, north 
lat. 36° 40%. 
ALAGMA, a cataplafin, See the article 
CATAPLASM, 
ALAMOCCA, afmall ifland and port- 
town «in the lagunes of Venice, fituated 
five miles fouth of that city. 
ALANDERS, a difeafle incident to 
horfes, proceeding from corrupt blood, 
hard labour, or being over-ridden, and 
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fometimes for want of clean keeping and 
rubbing. It confifts of certain chops or 
chinks which appear on the infide of the 
fore legs, juft againft the bending of the 
knee, which difcharge a red, fharp, pun- 
gent water. The fureft method of cure 
is to wafh the part very clean with urine, 
or oil of nuts fhaken with water, and 
then to mingle equal quantities of linfeed- 
oil and aqua-vitz, ftirring and fhaking 
them till the mixture grows white, with 
which anoint the part once a day. 

MALDIVA-IsLanDs, are about a thou- 
{and fmal} iflands, in the Indian ocean, 
500 miles fouth-weft of the continent of 
the hither India, extending from the fe- 
cond degree of fouth latitude, to the 
feventh degree of @orth latitude, 

MALDON, a port-town of Effex, ten miles 
eaft of Chelmsford. It fends two mem- 
bers to parliament. 

MALE, mas, among zoologifts, that fex 

of animals which has the parts of gene- 
ration without the body. See the articles 
ANIMAL and GENERATION, 
The term male has alfo, from fome fimi- 
litude to that fex in animals, been ap- 
plied to feveral inanimate things: thus 
we fay, a male-flower, a male-{crew, @c. 
See the articles FLOWER and ScREw. 

Mate BALSAM, momordica, in botany. 
See the article MOMORDICA. 

MALICE, in law, is a premeditated de- 

fign to do mifchief to another. 
Malice is neceffary to conftitute the crime 
of murder, So where a perfon has a ma- 
licious intent to kill; and in the execution 
of this malicious defign kills a third per- 
fon by accident, he is, on account of his 
malice, deemed guilty of murder, See 
the article MURDER. 

MALIGNANT, among phyficians, a term 
applied to difeafes of a very dangerous 
nature, and generally infeétious: fuch 
are the dyfentery, hofpital-fever, @e, in 
their worft ftages. See DySENTERY, 
HOsPiTAL-FEVER, PETECHIA, &c, 

MALINES, or MECHLIN. Seethe article 
MECHLIN,. 

MALL, or SEA-MALL, in ornithology, the 
englifh name of the leffer gull, with a 
grey back and fpotted neck, and about 
the fize of the common tame pigeon. See 
the article Larus. 

There is alfo another f{pecies called by 
the name of mall, as large as a pullet. 
MALLEABLE, a property of metals, 
whereby they are capable of being ex- 
tended under the hammer. See the ar- 

ticles DucTiLity and Mstat. 
MALLE- 
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MALLEOLUS, in anatomy, a name given 

by anatomilts to the inferior extremities 
of the tibia and fibula. 

MALLET, akind of large wooden ham- 
mer ufed by artificers who work witha 
chiffel, as {culptors, mafons, and ftone- 
cutters, who mallets are commonly 
round, and by joiners, carpenters, &c. 
who work with fquare-headed mallets, 

MALLEUS, in anatomy, a bone of the 
ear, fo called from its refemblance to a 
mallet, and in which is obferved the head, 
the neck and handle, which is joined to the 
membrane of the tympanum. See Ear. 

MALLING, a market-town of Kent, five 
miles welt of Maidftone. 

MALLO, a town of Ireland, in the coun- 
ty of Cork, feventeen miles north of 
Cork city- 

_ MALLOW, MaALva, in botany. 
article MALVA. 

Vervain MaLtLow. See ALCEA. 

MALMEDY, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weltphalia, and bifhopric of 
Liege; nine miles fouth of Limburgh. 

MALMOE, a port-town of Sweden, in 
the province. of Gothland, twenty miles 
fouth-eaft of Copenhagen. 

MALMSBURY, a borough-town of Wilt- 
fhire, thirty miles fouth-weft of Salifbury: 
it fends two members to parliament, 

MALMSEY, a rich kind of wine, fo 
called, as being brought from Malvafia, 
in the Morea; for the duty on which 
fee the article WINE, 

MALO, or St, MaLo, a city and port- 
town of France, in .the province of Bri- 
tany, fituated on a rock, in the englith 
channel, but joined to the continent by 
a caufeway: weft long. 2°, north lat. 
48° 40!e 

MALOPE, betony-leaved MALLOW, in 
botany, a genus of the monadelphia-po- 
lyandria clafs of plants, the flower of 
which is like that of the common malva : 
the fruit is compofed of a number of 
conglomerated capfules, each containing 
a fingle kidney thaped feed, 

MALPAS, .a market-town of Chehhire, 
ten miles fouth-eaft of Chefter, 

MALPIGHIA, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria-trigynia clafs of plants; the 
flower of which is compofed of five large, 
hollow, kidney-fhaped petals, with long 
and linear ungues: the fruit is a large 
globofe berry, with one cell, containing 
three offeous, oblong, obtufe, and an- 
gulated feeds; each having an oblong, 
and obtufe kernel, 


*MALPLAQUET, a village in the auftrian 


See the 
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Netherlands, in the province of Hainaulf, 
about feven miles from Mons. | 

MALT, is barley prepared, to fit it fo 
making a potable liquor called beer, o 
ale, by ftopping it fhort at the beginnin 
of vegetation, 

“In making malt from barley, the ufua 
method is to-fteep the grain in a fufficien 
quantity of water, for two or three days, 
till it fwells, becomes plump, fomewhat 
tender, and tinges the water of a bright 
brown, or reddifh colour. Then thig 
water being drained away, the barley ig 
removed from the fteeping ciftern to the 
floor, where it is thrown into what ig 

“called the wet couch; that is, an eve 
heap, rifing to the height of about twa 
feet. In this wet couch, the capital parto 
the operation is performed ; for here thé 
barley fpontaneoufly heats, and begin 
to grow, fhooting out firft the radicle 
and if fuffered to continue, then th 
plume, {pire or blade, But the procefs i 
to be itopped fhort at the eruption of the 
radicle, otherwife the malt would be {poil- 
ed. In order to ftop it, they fpread the 
wet couch thin over a large floor, and keep 
turning it once in four or five hours, for 
the fpace of two days, laying it fome4 
what thicker each time, After this, i 
is again thrown into a Jarge heap, and 
there fuffered to grow fenfibly hot to the 
hand, as it ufually will in twenty o1 
thirty hours time; then being {pread 
again, and cooled, it is thrown upom 
the kiln, tobe dried crifp without fcorch 
ing. 
This is the general procefs of malting, 
in which almoft every maltfter has hi 
fecret, or particular way of working 
But to render the operation perfect, the 
following cautions mult be obferved 
1. That the barley be newly thrathed, a 
at leaft newly winnowed. 2. That i 
be not mixed, or made up of differen 
forts, 3. That it be not over fteeped i 
the ciftern, or fo long as to make it foft, 
4. That it be well drained. 5, That it 
carefully looked after in the wet couch 
fo as to ftop the firft tendency of th 
blade to fhooting, 6. Another cautio 
is, to turn the wet couch infide outer 
moft, if the barley comes, and fhoot 
more in the middle of the heap than of 
the fides. 7, To keep it duly turning 
after it is out of the wet couch, 8. T 
give it the proper heating in the dr 
heap. g. To dry and crifp it thorough] 
upon the kiln, but without a fierce fire, 
fo as to be feveral days in drying a kil 
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of pale malt. And if thefe direQlions be 
carefully obferved, the malt will always 
be good, 
‘The method of malting indian corn or 
Virginia-wheat, is much lefs laborious. 
For, if this corn be buried two or three 
inches deep in the earth, and covered 
with the loofe mould, dug up to make 
room for it, in ten or twelve days time 
the corn will fprout, and appear like a 
green field; at which time being taken 
up, and wathed or. fanned from its dirt, 
it is immediately committed to the kiln, 
and by this means it becomes good malt. 
It is obfervable of this corn, that both 
its root and blade muft fhoot to a con- 
fiderable length, before it will make malt ; 
and, perhaps, this is the cafe in all large 
bodied grain. 
The importation of malt from beyond 
the feas is prohibited: and on its. being 
exported, it is not only freed from pay- 
ing the excife of 6d. a buthel, but a 
bounty is allowed by ac& of parliament, 
for which fee the article Corn, 
Malt-liquors have different names, and 
different virtues, from the different 
methods of preparing the malt, whence 
they are diltinguifhed into pale and 
brown ; and from the various methods 
taken in brewing the liquors, whence 
they are divided intoale and beer, ftrong 
and fall, new and old. See BREWING 
The colour of the liquor, and many of 
its effects, depend on the manner of 
drying the malt it is brewed with; that 
which has the paleft tinge, is made with 
malt but flenderly dried; whereas that 
which is high coloured, is made with 
malt that is high dried, or roafted, as it 
were, in comparifon of the other; and 
amber-ale is made of a mixture of both. 
Another difference in the preparations of 
malt-liquors confifts in the larger quan- 
tity of hops in beer, and the {maller in 
ale; for hops add fomething of an al- 
kaline nature to the liquor, and not only 
render it more eafy of digeltion, and fe- 
cretion in the body, but while it isin the 
liquor, prevent its running into fuch 
cohelions, as would make it ropy, vapid 
and four: for this reafon Dr, Quincy is 
of opinion, that for one conftitution in- 
jured by beer, there are numbers fpoiled 
by ale, which is apt to ttuff the veffels 
with flime and vifcidity, to make the 
body unwieldy and corpulent, and to 
pave the way for cachexies, the jaundice, 
afthmas, and the dropfy. The different 
degrees of ftrength in malt-liquors, alfo 
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make them produce different effects. 
The ftronger they are, the more vifcid 
parts they carry into the blood: they are 
therefore in general the more wholefome 
for being fmall; that is, of fucha ftrength 
as to carry fome degree of warmth into 
the ftomach, but not fo as to prevent 
their being proper diluters of our ne- 
cellary food, Indeed people of robuft 
conititutions, who labour very hard, may 
difpenfe with reafonable quantities of the 
ftrongeft; efpecially as their food is fre- 
quently poor and flender enough, the 
deficiencies of which this fupplies; and 
their continual exercife and ftrength of 
body, digefts and breaks the vifcidities 
of the drink into convenient nourifh- , 
ment: though in perfons of another 
habit, and way of living, they would 
only produce. obftruétions and jill hu- 
mours. As to the age of thefe liquors,’ 
it has fomewhat the fame effe&t as hops, 
for thofe that are longeft kept, are cer- 
tainly leaft vilcid: for age, by degrees, 
breaks their vifcid parts, and by render- 
ing them fmaller, makes them fitter for 
fecretion, 

See the articles Dr- 
STILLERY and SPIRIT. 


MALTA, the capital of a {mall ifland of the 


fame name in the Mediterranean, is fitu- 
ated in eaft long. 15°, north lat, 35° 16/5 
confilting of three towns, feparated by 
channels, which form fo many peninfulas 
of folid rock, rifing a great height above 
the fea: the fituation is ftrong, and no 
art is wanting in the fortifications to ren- 
der it impregnable. 


Knights of Maura, otherwife called, ho/= 


pitalers of St. Fobn of Ferufalem, a ve- 
ligious military order, whole refidence is 
in the ifland of Malta. The order con- 
filts of three eftates, the kaights, chap- 
lains, and fervants at arms: there are 
alfo priefts who officiate in the churches, 
friar-fervants, who aflift at the offices, 
and donnes or demicrofles; but thefe are 
not reckoned conf:ruent parts of the 
body: the government of the order is 
mixt, being partly monarchical, and part- 
ly ariftocratical ; the grand mafter is 
fovereign. ‘The knights formerly con- 
fied of eight different languages, but 
now only feven, the englifh having with- 
drawn themfelves. None are admitred into 
this order but fuch as are of noble birth ; 
the knights are of two. forts, thofe who 
have a right to be candidates for the 
dignity of grand mafter, called grand 
crefles, and thofe whe are only knights 
ee alli. 


MAM: 
affiftants : they never marry, yet have con- 
tinued from rogo to the prefent time. 
The knights are received into this order 
either by undergoing the trials prefcribed 
by ftatutes, or by difpenfation. 

Earth of Matra, See the article Bore. 

MALTHA, in antiquity, a kind of ce- 
ment, of which there were two forts, 
native and faétitious; one of the latter 
fort, much in ufe, confifted of pitch, 
wax, platter, and greafe, Another kind 
uled by the Romans in their aqueducts, 
was made of lime flacked in wine, in- 
corporated with melted pitch, and freth 
figs, Natural maltha is a kind of bitu- 
men, wherewith the Afiatics platter their 
walls; and which being once fet on fire, 

» water makes it burn more fiercely. 

MALTON, a borough of Yorkhhire, fitu- 
ated on the river Derwent, twenty miles 
north-eaft of York. It fends two mem- 
bers to parliament, 

MALVA, MALLOW, in botany, a genus 
of the monadelphia-polyandria clals of 
plants, the corolla whereof confitts of 
five petals, vertically cordated, plane, and 
growing together at the bafe; the fruit 
confifts of a great number of capfules, 
joined together by an articulation, and 
of an orbicular depreffed figure, fepe- 
rating from one another, and opening 

“inwardly: the receptacle affixed to the 

capfules is columnar: the feed is folitary 
and kidney-fhaped. 
Mallow is one of the five emollient herbs, 
being loofening, cooling, and mollifying ; 
a cataplafm of the leaves of this plant 
eales the fling of bees and wafps. 

MALVASIA,. or NAPOLI DE MALVA- 
SIA, acity and port-town of European 
Tutky, in the province of Morea, fitu- 
ated in the Archipelago, thirty miles eatt 
of Mifitra. 

MALUS, the arPPLE-TREE, in botany, 
is, according to Linnzus, a fpecies of the 
pyrus. See AppLe and Pyeus. 

MAMALUKES, the tame of a dynaftie 
that reigned in Egypt. 

The mamalvkes were originally turkifh 
and circaffia flaves, bought of the Tar- 
tars by Melicfaleh, to the number of a 
thoufand, whom he bred up to arms, and 
railed fome to the principal offices of the 
empire. They killed fultan Moadam, 
to whom they tucceeded, 

Others fay, that the mamalukes were or- 
dinarily chofén from ainong the chriftian 
flives, and that they were the fame thing 
in a great meafure with the janiffaries 
among the Turks, Ticy never married 5 
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MAMMA, the BREASTS, in anatomy. 


MAMMEA, in botany, a genus of the | 


MAMMIFORM, in anatomy, a name 


MAMMILLARY, 


MAMMOTH’s TEETH, in natural hif- 


MAN, homo, in zoology, is juftly ranked 


ERC ae 
MAN 

they fir are faid to have been brought 
from Circaffia, and fome have fuppofed 
that they began to reign about the year 
869. : 


See the article BREAST. 


polyandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the | 
corolla whereof confifts of four roundifh 
concave patent petals, greater than the 
cup: the fruit is a carnofe berry, very 
large, pointed, with the ftyle of a fphe- 
rical figure, and containing only one 
cell: the feed, being either four or one 
in number, is callous, and of an oval | 
figure. 


given to apophyfes of the bone in the 
back part of the fcull, fo called from 
their refembling a. breatt. 

MAMMILLARIS, in 
anatomy, an epithet given to two little 
protuberances, fomewhat refembling the 
nipples of the breaft, found under the 
four ventricles of the brain, and fup- 
pofed to be the organs of fmelling. | 
Thefe are called apophyfes mammuiillares. 
There is alfo a mufcle called mamillaris, _ 
or maftoides, ferving to ftoop the head. 


tory, certain large foffile teeth, found in: 
great plenty in Ruffia, and fuppofed to 
have belonged to elephants. 


at the head of the animal part of the 
creation; making a diftiné&t genus. cf 
that order of quadrupeds, which Lin- 
nus calls anthropomorpha, from their 
refemblance to the human form. See. 
the article ANTHROPOMORPHA. 
The fame author diftinguifhes the race of 
mankind, according to their different 
colours, into the Europeans, or white 
men; the Americans, or ruddy-coloure 
men: the Afiatics, or tawney-coloure 
men; and thofe of Africa, or blacks. 
Nofce te ipfum, know thytelf, is a, pre# 
cept worthy of the law-giver of Athens, 
the antient feat of polite literature; a 
important branch of knowledge, whic 
may be reduced to the following heads. 
1. In a religious view, theologicé, that yo 
was created with an immortal foul, after 
the image of God, 2, Ina mora) fenfe 
moraliter, that you alone was blefled 
with a rational foul, to be employed to 
the praife of the creator, 3. With re~ 
fpe&t to the other works of the creation, 
naturaliter, that you are conftituted their: 
lord, for whofe ule they were made. ‘i 
a 


MAN 
¥n a phyfiological fenfe, phy/fologic2; the 
moft perfect and amazing fabric of your 
body. 5. With regard to diet, dieteticé, 
what things are ufeful, and what hurtful, 
in this refpeét. 6, Ina pathological fenfe, 
pathologicd, how frail you are, and how 
fubjeé&t to a thoufand calamities, 

Thefe are the heads, which, according 
to Linneus, comprehend the knowledge 
of man, confidered as an individual ; a 
branch of knowledge fo effential to the 
human race, that, without it, he feems 
to doubt whether any other charaéters be 
fufficient to entitle one to be ranked 
among mankind: for he adds, Hee fi no- 
veris, HOMO és, et @ reliquis animalibus 
diftindiffiimum genus. 

The whole of this work may, in fome 
refpect, be accounted an anelyfis of MAN; 


t hich J 
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peace refufe to admit a perfon to take the 
oaths, in order to qualify himfelf for en- 
joying any poft or office ; or where a bifhop 
or archdeacon refules to grant a probate 
ofa will, to admit an executor to prove 
it, or to fwear a church-warden, &c. 


MANDARINS, a name given to the ma- 


giftrates and governors of provinces in 
China, who are chofen out of the molt 
learned men, and whofe government is 
always at a great diftance from the place 
of their birth. Mandarin is alfo a name 
given by the Chinefe to the learned lan- 
guage of the country; for befides the 
language peculiar to every province, there 
is one common to all the learned in the 
empire, which is in China what latin is 
in Europe; this is called the mandarin 
tongue, or the language of the court. 


as comprehending his knowledge of God, MANDATE, in law, a judicial com- 


of himfelf, and of natural and artificial 
See the INTRODUCTION, 


mandment todo fomething. See the ar- — 
ticle MaNDAMus, 


oe 
e have traced him from his conception Manpare, in the canon-law, a refcript of 


to his birth, infancy, puberty, married 
fate, old age, and death. We have con- 
fidered him as a parent, a child, and a 
member of fociety, in all the various 


the pope, commanding an ordinary col- 
lator to put the perfon therein-named in 
poffeffion of the firft vacant benefice in 
his collation. 


fituations and connestions of human life. MANDERSCHEIT, a city of Germany, 


We have anatomized, fo to fpeak, his 
mental faculties no lefs than the mem- 
bers of his body. In fhort, to give a 


in the eleStorate of Triers, and the 
capital of the county of Manderfcheit: 
eaft long. 6° 3%’, north Jat, 50° 20’. 


jeft notion of mankind, and of thir MANDRAGORA, MaANDRAKg, in ho- . 


perfonal.and focial capacities, of their 
manners, cuftoms, opinions, advantages 
and difadvantages, has been our ftudy 
through the whole of this work; which, 
being reduced to the form ofa digtionary, 
may, with the greatelt eafe, be confulted 
at pleafure, on whatever fubjeét the 
reader defires to be informed. 

As to the articles which more immediate- 
ly concern mankind, the reader may turn 
to GENERATION, Fotrus, INFANT, 
Puserty,. Maraiace, Diet, D1- 
SEASE, MorTatity, KNowLeDGE, 
REASON, &c, 


| MANAGE, or Manece. See MANEGE. 
| MANAR, an eaft indian ifland, fituated MANFREDONIA, a city and port of 


between Ceylon and the continent, 


| MANCHA, a territory of Spain, in the 


province of New Caftile, 


| MANCHE, the french name for the 


|  englith Channel, 
| MANCHESTER, a large town of Lanca- 
fhire, forty miles fouth-ealt of Lancafter, 


| MANDAMUS, in law, a writ that iffues 


out of the court of king’s bench, (ent 
to a corporation, commanding them to 
admit or refiore a perfon to his office. 
This writ alfo lies where jultices of the 


tany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
gynia clafs of plants, the corolla wher-of 
confitts of a fingle ereét hollow peta!, 
growing gradually wider from the batt ; 
being a little larger than the cup, and 
divided beyond the middle into five 
lanceolated fegments : the fruit is a great 
globofe berry, containing twocells : the re- 
ceptacle is flefhy and convex on both fides: 
the feeds are numerous and kidney fhaped. 
The mandragora has been efleemed a 
poifon, by many ; and by others, it is de- 
clared innocent: the bark of the root was 
once ufed as a narcotic; but at prejent 
the leaves are only ufed in medicine. 


the kingdom of Naples, fituated in the 
bay of Manfredonia, in the gulph of 
Venice: eait long. 16% 40’, north lat. 
4t° 20'. 


MANDREL, a kind of wooden pulley, 


making a member of the turner’s lathe, 
of which there are feveral kinds, as the 
flat mandrels, which have three or more 
littie pegs or points near the verge, and 
are ufed for turning flat boards on; the 
pin mandrel are thofe which have a long 
wooden fhank to fit into a large hole 

r1Zs made 


MAN 
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MAN. 


made in the work to be turned; hollow MANES, in the pagan fyftem of theology, 


mandrels are thofe hollow of themfelves, 
and ufed for turning hollow work; {crew 
mandrels for turning fcrews, Gc, 
MANE, the hair hanging down from a 
horfe’s neck, which fhould be long, thin, 
and fine; and if frizzled, fo much the 
better. 

MANEGE, or Manace, the exercife of 
riding the great horfe, or the ground fet 
apart for that purpofe ; which is fome- 
times covered, for continuing the exercife 
in bad weather; and fometimes open, in 
order to give more liberty and freedom 
both to the horfeman and horfe. 

One way or other, we always fuppofe a 
center in the middle of the manege- 
ground, for regulating the rounds and 
volts. Sometimes this center is diftin- 
guifhed by a pillar fixed in it, to which 
they tiethe horfe when he begins to learn : 
upon the fide of the manege other pillars 
are placed, two by two, in order to teach 
horfes to raife the fore-quarters, by tying 
them with ropes. See PILLAR. 

‘The manege or exercife of a horfe, is a 
particular way of working or riding him. 
Make your horfes work upon the air 
and the manege that you ufed to put 
them moft to. A horfe is faid to ma- 
nege, when he works upon volts and 
airs, which fuppofes him broke and bred. 
A horfe is faid to be thoroughly ma- 
neged, ora finifhed horle, that is well 
broke and bred, and confirmed ina par- 
ticular air or manege, High manege, is 
the high or raifed airs which are proper 
for leaping -horfes. 

In choofing a horfe for the manege, make 
choice of a horfe of a middle fize, that 
is lively, full of fpirit and aétion, fhort 
truffed, well coupled, having good feet 
and legs, and fhoulders very eafy and 
fupple. It ought alfo to be obferved, 
that horfes that have thick, {tiff, and 
fhort joints, that is no ways flexible or 
pliant, are unfit for the manege; for glib 
and bending joints, if they be not too 
long, are one of the chief qualities re- 
quifte in a fine and delicate horfe of 
manege, 

As for the age moft proper to begin to 
work a horfe defigned for the manege, 
he fhould not be too young, not only 
becaufe his apprehentfion is not yet come 
to him, but alfo becaufe a horfe of three 
years old being but a grifle, ftopping 


a general name for the infernal deities, 


or gods of hell. 


The antients comprehended under manes 


not only Pluto, Profperine, and Minos, 
but the fouls likewife of the deceafed were 
taken into the number, and efteemed 
gods of hell. It was ufual to ere& altars 
and offer libations to the manes of de- 
ceafed friends and relations. One branch 
of the magic art among the pagans con- 
fitted in confulting the manes of the dead 
in matters of importance: this was called 
Necromancy. See NECROMANCY. 


MANGALOR, or MaNnGvuELoR, a port- | 


town of the Hither India, fituated on the 
Malabar-coaft, in eaft long. 74°, north 
lat, -1'3%. 


MANGANESE, MAGNESIA, in natural | 


hiftory, a poor kind of iron-ore. See 

the article IRON. i 
It is a denfe, heavy fubftance in its © 
fineft pieces; being compofed of a num- 
ber of broad and thick ftrie irregularly 
laid together, and much refembling thofe — 
of native antimony; in thefe maffes it 
is fometimes reddifh, fometimes of a 
dark grey, and fometimes of a fine pale — 
light grey, approaching to the colour of — 
the fineft polifhed iron: but there is a 
lefs perfect kind in which the whole 
mafs feems only to confift of a number 
of irregularly figured pieces, ofa brittle 
and fomewhat glofly ore, blended very — 
Joofely together. 
Manganele is found in great abundance 
in the german and {wedifh mines, as alfo | 
in France, Italy, and England; but 
ours is not equal in beauty or goodnefs 
to the german, It is recommended by 
authors as an aftringent, and ordered to 
be given after calcination in hemor- 
rhages ; but it is very improper for in- 
ternal ufe. It is of great fervice, how- 
ever, to the glaffmen, in clearing away 
the greenifh colour from their white glafs _ 
while in fufion, See Giass, 


MANGIFERA, in botany, a genus of 


the pentandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 
the calyx of which is a five-leaved peri+ 
anthium; the corolla confifts of five 
fpear-fhaped petals, Jonger than the cup 3 _ 
the fruit is a kidney-fhaped oblong gib- 
bous, compreffed, drupe: the feed is an 
oblong compreffed woolly nut. 


MANGOSTANS, or MacousTans, the. 


fruit of the garcinia. See GARCINIA. 


and going back will fpoil him, by ftrain- MANHEIM, a city of Germany, inthe — 


ing his back and ftretching his hams, 


palatinate of the Rhine, fituated at the 
cons 


MAN 


confluence of the Rhine and Neckar: 
_ eaftlong. 7° 20’, north lat. 49° 30’. 
ANIA, MADNEss, in medicine, 
the article MapNess. 
ANICHEES, in church-hiftory, a fec&t 
of chriftian heretics in the third century, 
the followers of Manes, who made his 
appearance in the reign of the emperor 
Probus; pretending to be the comforter, 
whom our Saviour promifed to fend into 
the world. He taught that there are two 
principles, or gods, coeternal and inde- 
pendant on each other, the one the au- 
thor of all evil, and the other, of all 
good ; a doétrine which he borrowed 
from the perfian magi. He held that our 
fouls were made by the good principle, 
and our bodies by the evil one, and that 
the fouls of his followers pafled through 
the elements to the moon, and from 
thence to the fun, where being purified, 
they then went to God, and became 
united with his effence; but as for the 
fouls of other men, they either went to 
hell, or were united to other bodies. He 
alledged, that Chrift had his refidence in 
the fun, the Holy Ghoft in the air, 
wifdom in the moon, and the father in 
the abyfs of light. He is alfocharged 
with denying the refurreétion and con- 
demning marriage; with teaching that 
Chrift was the ferpent that tempted Eve; 
with forbidding the ule of eggs, cheefe, 
milk and wine, as proceeding from the 
bad principle; with ufing a different 
kind of baptifm from that of the church ; 
with teaching that magiftrates were not 
to be obeyed, and with condemning the 
mof lawful wars. 

MANICORDON, or MANICHORD, amu- 
fical inftrament in the form of a fpinet ; 
the ftrings of which, like thofe of the 
clarichord, are covered with little pieces 
of cloth, to deaden, as well as to foften, 
their found ; whence it is alfo called the 
dumb fpinet. It is much ufed in nun- 
neries, becaufe the nuns may play upon 
it without difturbing that filence which 
they are obliged to obferve in their cells. 

MANIFESTO, a public declaration made 
by a prince in writing, fhewing his in- 
tentions to begin a war, or other enter- 
prize, with the motives that induce him 
to it, and the reafons on which he founds 
his rights and pretenfions. 

MANIHOT, or mantoc, in botany, a 
plant otherwife called jatropha. See the 
article JATROPHA. 

MANILLE, in commerce, a large brafs- 


See 
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ring in the form of a bracelet, either 
plain or engraven, flat or round. 
Manilles are the principal commodities 
which the europeans carry to the coaft 
of Africa, and exchange with the na- 
tives for flaves. Thefe people wear them 
as ornaments on the fall of the leg, and 
on the thick part of the arm above the 
elbow, The great men wear manilles of 
gold and filver, but thefe are made in the 
country by the natives themfelves. 

MANINGTREE, a market-town of Effex, 

- twenty-five miles north-eaft of Chelmf 
ford. 

MANIPULUS, in roman antiquity, a body 
of infantry, confifting of two hundred 
men, and conttituting the third part of 
acohort. See the article COHORT. 
Among phyficians, the term manipulus 
fignifies a handful of herbs or leaves, or 
fo muchas a man can grafp in his hand 
at once ; which quantity is frequently 
denoted by the abbreviature, M, orm. 

MANIS, the scALY LIZARD, in zoology, 
a genus of quadrapeds, of the order of 
the agriz; the body of which is covered 
with a kind of fcales, and it has no ears; 
there is but one known {pecies of this 
genus, which has been confounded with 
the lizards ; this isan animal of great 
beauty, and perhaps one of the moft 
fingular in the world; its afpect hasa 
great fhew of terror, but it is the moft 
inoffenfive creature imaginable : its form 
is fomewhat like the lizard: it is about 
four feet in length, and its body, in the 
broadeft part, which is towards the hin- 
der legs, is about ten inches in breadth; 
it is of a rounded figure on the back ; 
the legs are fort, and ftand about a 
foot diftance; the reft of the creature, 
from the hinder part to the extremity, is 
a tail, broad, thin, and between two and 
three feet in length ; it is not connected 
to the hinder-part of the body, but is 
continuous with it: the whole upper fur- 
face of this creature, the back, and the 
outfides of the legs are covered with an 
armature of fcales; the belly and. infides 
of the legs are naked ; the fcales are of 
a firm fubftance, and have very much the 
appearance of tortoife-fhell ; they are on 
the body two inches in length, and more 
than an inch in breadth, of an oval fi- 
gure, and each terminating in a kind of 
fpine; the head is fmall, of a conic fi- 
gure, about three inches in diameter-at 
the bafe, and thence gradually growing 
{maller to the {nout, whichis fharp and 

naked ; 
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fort of fcales with that of the body, only 
they are fmaller; there are no teeth in 
the mouth, but the tongue is ten inches 
or more in length ; the whole creature is 
of a brown colour; the ftriated parts of 
the fcales is of a red, dufky brown; the 
fmooth, polifhed part has an admixture 
of yellow; the fides of the body, and 
thofe of the tail, are of a ferrated form, 
the feales terminating one over another 
at fome diftance; the legs are robuft, 
and the claws very ftrong and thick ; 
it is a native of the eaft Indies and South 
America, ‘lives in the woods, and feeds 
on infects, as the ant-bear does, thruft- 
ing out its tongue till covered with them, 
and then drawing it in loaded with the 
food, 
MANNA, in the materia'medica, the con- 
creted juice of fome vegetable, naturally 
exfudating from it, foluble in water, and 
not inflammable. 
It is a honey-like juice, brought to us 
from Calabria and Sicily, fornetimes in 
fmall granules, or drops of an irregular 
figure, roundith, oblong, crooked, and 
fometimes contorted, * It fhould be chofen 
whith, or at the utmoft, with only a 
faint caft of yellow, not too heavy, in 
regular dry granules, or in moderafely 
Jong ftrize or flakes, of a pleafant tafte, 
and diffolving wholly in the mouth, not 
Jeaving a farinacious fubftance behind it, 
as much of the common manna does, 
that has been adulterated with honey and 
flour, 
Manna is the mildeft and fafeft of all 
purges, and may be given to children, 
to women with child, and to people of 
the moft tender conftitutions, with perfect 
fafety ; and it never fails gently to move 
the bowels, and to carry off the thick 
vifcid foulneffes from them, Its dofe is 
from two drams to an cunce or more, 
and is moft conveniently given in fo- 
Jution. When required to work more 
violently than it naturally would, it may 
be quickened with an addition of Glau- 
her's fat. 
Manna is obtained from feveral forts of 
trees, efpecially ath; and the finelt kind 
is that which oozes naturally out of the 
Jeaves. Befides which there is another 
coarfer kind obtained by wounding the 
bark of the trunk and branches of thefe 
trees. 
Ta the french fhops there is alfo met with 
a manna, produced from the larch-tree ; 
and cur black-thoin, o1 flce-trce, fome- 
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naked ; the head is covered with the fame _ 


MANNER, in painting, a habitude that 


MANNERS, in poetry, the inclinations, | 


MANNING, in the navy, denotes the pro 


MAN 

times yields a true manna from the rib 
of the leaves. The manna perficum, o 
perfian manna, is obtained froma fhru 
called alhagi. See the article ALHAGI, 
As to the manna mentioned in feripture 
it could not be true manna, becaule i 
melted with the heat of the fun ; whic 
true manna does not, but rather hardens 
by it. 

The antient Greeks likewife ‘called the 
fmall fragments of frankincenfe, by the 
name manna. 


a man acquires in the three principal 
parts of painting, the managemeat of| 
colours, lights and fhadows, which is 
either good or bad, according as the 
painter has praéifed more or lefs after’ 
the truth, with judgment and ftudy, 
But the beft painter is he, who has no 
manner atall. The good or bad choice 
he makes is called goate, 


genius and humour, which the poet 
gives to his perfons, and whereby he di- 
ftinguifhes his charaéters. See the article 
CHARACTER. 


viding a fhip or, fleet with a fufficient! 
number of men for an expedition. 
In manning the navy, it is ufual to 
promife by proclamation, a bounty to all 
feamen, and able-bodied landmen, wh 
come into the fervice by a certain time, 
which is frequently two months pay, an 
feldum move. ‘This does indeed prevail 
on many, yet great numbers conceal’ 
themfelves until the fleet is at fea, and 
others Jurk about even till the time lie 
mited for fuch bounty is near expired, 
which does not a little prevent fleets of- 
tentimes from being in a readinefs for an 
early expedition. 
And as feamen are thus encouraged to 
enter themfelves voluntarily, fo there is 
another method ufed to compel them ta 
it, and that is, preffing them by warrant 
from the lord high ‘admiral to the cap- 
tains, and by them affigned to their 
Jieutenants ; and to render this the mor 
effeftual, veffels are purpofely hired int 
the fervice to proceed from place ta 
place with thofe officers, and their prefs- 
gangs, not only to receive volunteers, 
but to imprefs what men they can light! 
on. Notwithflanding this, their fuccefs 
is very unceéitain, and always expenfive 3) 
therefore, it is much to be wifhed, ina 
matter of fo great a confequence to the 
nation, that more fpcedy and effeual 
‘methods | 
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the fleet. 

ANOMETER, or ManoscoPE, an in- 
. ftrument to thew or meafure the altera- 
tions in the rarity or denfity of the air. 
The manometer differs from the baro- 
meter in this, that the latter only ferves 
to meafure the weight of the atmofphere, 
or of the column of air over it 5; but the 
| former the denfity of the air in which it 
is found, which denfity depends not only 
on the weight of the atmofphere, but 
alfo on the action of heat and cold, &e. 
Authors, however, generally confound 
the two together, and Mr, Boyle him- 


his contrivance, under the title of a fta- 

tical barometer. See BAROMETER. 

MANOR, an antient royalty or lordhhip, 
formerly called a barony, confifting of 
demefnes, fervices, and a court-baron ; 
and comprehending in it mefluages, lands, 
meadow, pafture, wood, rents, an ad- 
vowfon, &c. It may contain one or 


more villages, or hamlets, or only a 


great part of a village, &e. 
A manor is a noble kind of fee, grant- 
ed in part to tenants for certain fervices 
to be performed, and partly referved to 
the ufe of the Jord’s family, with ju- 
rifdiftion over the tenants, for their 
farms or eftotes, 

‘There are capital manors or honours, 

that have other manors under them : 

and alfo cnftomary manors granted by 
copy of court-roll, the lords of which 
have power to hoid courts, and grant 

copies, &e. 

MANS, the capital of the territory of 
Maine, in the province of Orleanois, in 
France: eaft long. 5’, north lat. 48° 6’. 

MANSE, in law, is a farm-houfe, with 
land belonging to it. 

MANSFIELD, a city of Germany, the 

capital of a county of the fame name, 

in the circle of Upper Saxony; eaft long. 

11° 45’, north lat. 51° 36’. 

| MANSFIELD is alfo a market-town of Not- 

tinghamfhire, twelve miles north of Not- 

| tingham, 

| MANSION, in law, is the chief dwelling 

| houfe of a lord within his fee, or the 

capital meffuage, or manor-houle, 

Mapfion alfo, in a more general fenfe, 

fignifes any dwelling-houle, and evena 

chamber in one of. the inns of court 

comes under the denomination of a 

manfion; but this is not the cafe, with 

refpe&t to any other chamber in which 

# perlon lodges, 
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methods could be taken for manning MANSLAUGHTER, generally termed 


’ with a prefent intention to kill, 


felf gives us a very good manometer of 


MAN 


homicide, is killing a perfon without 
permeditated. malice, 

Manlflaughter differs from murder, in its 
not being committed from the diftates 
of a former malicious intention; and 
from chance-medley, in its being done 
Thus, 
where two perfons, who before meant no 
harm to each other, meet and quarrel, 
and in the heat of paffion one kills the 
other; in this cafe he is guilty of man- 
flaughter, If two perfons fall out and 
fight, and the one breaks the other's 
fword, on whicha ftander by lends him 
another, with which the adverfary is 
killed, it is manflaughter both in the 
flayer and ftander-by. And where a man 
is taken in adultery with another perfon’s 
wife, and the hufband immediately draws 
and kills him, it is only manflaughter, 
the hufband having had a juft provocation 
for fo doing: but where any other per- 
fon ftabs another, who has not a weapon - 
drawn, or ftruck firft, fo that the perfon 
ftabbed dies within fix months, notwith- 
ftanding there was not malice afore- 
thought, it is felony without benefit of 
clergy. In other cafes, though man- 
flaughter is accounted felony, yet for the 
firft offence the offender is ailowed the 
benefit of clergy. 


MANTELETS, in the art of war, a kind 


of moveable parapets, made of planks 
about three inches thick, nailed one over 
another, to the height of almoft fix feet, 
generally cafed with tin, and fet upon 
litle wheels, fo that ina hege, they may 
be driven before the pioneers, and ferve 
as blinds to fhelter them from the 
enemy’s fmall fhot. See plate CLXX. 
fig. 3. 

There are other forts of mantelets co-- 
vered on the top, whereof the miners 
make ufe to approach the walls of a town 
or caftle, f 


MANTIS, the PRAYING LOCUST, in 


zoology, a {pecies of gryllus,: fo called 
from the pofture wherein it ufually holds 
its anterior pair of legs. 


MANTLE, or MANTLE-TREE, in ar- 


chite€ture, the lower part of the chim- 
ney, or that piece of timber which is 
laid acrofs the jaumbs and fuftains the 
compartment of the chimney-piece. See 
the article CHIMNEY. 


MaNntTLeE, or ManruineG, in heraldry, 


that appearance of folding of cloth, 
flourifhing or drapery, that is in any 
atchievement drawn about the coat of 

arms, 
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reprefentation of a mantle, or military 
habit, worn by the antient cavaliers over 
their armour to preferve it from ruft; or, 
as others hold, a fhort covering only 
worn over the helmet, which in after- 
times was lengthened, and made to hang 
from the helmet below the whole fhield, 
as in plate CLXV, fig, 3. 
The mantle is always faid in blazon, to 
be doubled, that is, lined throughout 
with one of the furs, as ermin, pean, 
viary, &c. Seethe article CoarT. 
MANTUA, the capital of a dutchy of the 
fame name, in Italy, is fituated in the 
middle of a lake, formed by the river 
Mincio, but has a communication with 
the continent by three caufeways: eaft 
long. 11° rs’, north lat. 45% 20. 
MANUCAPTIO, in law, a writ which 
Jies for a man who being taken on fuf- 
picion of felony, and offering fufficient 
bail for his appearance, is refufed to be 
admitted thereto by the fheriff, or other 
erfon h2ving power to let to mainprize, 
MANUCODIATA, in ornithology, the 
bird of Paradife. See PARADISE. 
MANUMISSION, in roman antiquity, 
the aét of fetting a flave at liberty, which 
was vfually performed before the prztor, 
who laid his wand, called vindicta, on 
the flave’s head, and declared him free. 
MANUFACTURER, one who works up 
a natural produét into an artificial com- 
modity, 
‘Perfons employed in making up the 
woollen, linen, fuftian, cotton, or iron 
manufactures, and all journeymen dyers, 
hot-preflers, fhoe-makers, glovers, thofe 
employed in making of hats, or in any 
manufactures of filk, mohair, fur, hemp, 
flax, leather, or of any mixed materials, 
who fhall leffen the value, embezzle or 
purloin any materials with which they 
are intrufted, on being conviéted by the 
oath of one witnefs, or confeffion before 
a juftice of peace, are to forfeit double 
the value of the damages fuftained, with 
cofts; and in cafe immediate payment 
be neglected, the juftice is to commit the 
offender to the houfe of correétion to be 
whipped, and to fuffer hard labour for 
a term not exceeding fourteen days. 
and.on further convi&tion for embezzling 
any of the materials, whether they be, 
or be not made up, the perfons are to 
forfeit four times their value, with coffs. 
And if payment with cofts be neglected, 


they are to be committed to the houfe of 
correction, to hard labour, for a time. 
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MANURE, any thing ufed for fattening: 
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not exceeding three months, nor lefs tha 
one, and to be whipped in the market 
town, at the market-place, or crofs, onc 
or oftener. And if any perfon buy, o 
take by way of gift, pawn, or fale, an 
materials, knowing the fame to be em- 
bezzled, he is to fuffer the fame forfei- 
ture, as the perfon purloining them ; 
all which forfeitures, are by 13 Geo, IT. 
to be applied, one half to the party 
injured, and the other to the poor of the 
parifh. But any one aggrieved, may 
appeal to the general or quarter-feffions. 
If any perfon intrufted with materials to 
manufacture, fhall not ufe them, and 
fhall delay, for twenty days after fuch 
materials fhall be manufaétured, to re- 
turn (if required by the owner) fo much 
as fhall not be ufed, fuch neglect wilt 
be deemed an embezzling. And if any 
perfon who fhall work up any of the 
manufaétures for one matter, fhall ne- 
gleé& to finifh them by procuring him- 
felf to be retained by another, before 
the work fhall be completed, he fhall be 
fent to hard labour, not exceeding one 
month. 


and improving land, 
There are various kinds of manure ufed 
in different parts of England, for en- 
riching the feveral foils, fome of which 
have been already mentioned under the 
articles dung, chalk, lime, &c. which fee: 
but there are others that might be ufed 
on many lands with equal fuccefs. 
All forts of marl and clay, fpread over 
gravelly and fandy land, are of vaft ad- 
vantage to it, by making it more folid 
and tenacious, as all kinds of fand are 
to thofe foils that confit of a fliff loam: 
or clay. Thefe kinds of manure are of 
lafting advantage. See the articleSaAND, 
Tanner’s bark, laid in a heap, and rotted, 
is alfo an excellent manure, efpecially 
for {tiff cold land, and one load of it will 
improve the ground more, and laf 
longer than two loads of the richeft dungs) 
when this manure is laid on grafs, it 
fhould be done foon after Michaelmas, 
that the winter rains may wafh it into 
the earth: and where it is ufed for 
corn-land, it fhould be fpread on the 
furface before the laft plowing, that it 
may be turned down for the fibres of the 
corn to reach it in the fpring. Rotten 
vegetables of moft forts, alfo greatly en-— 
rich land, fo that where other manure is © 
fearce, thefe may be ufed with great. 
fuccefs: thus the wecds of ponds, lakes, 
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and ditches, being dragged out juf as 
they began to flower, and laid on heapsito 
rot, will make excellent manure: but it 
is to be obferved, that in roting thefe 
vegetables, it will be proper to mix fome 
earth, mud, or any other fuch like fub- 
{tance with them, ‘to prevent their taking 
fire in their fermentation ; it will alfo be 
proper to cover the heaps with earth, 
mud, or dung, to detain the falts, other- 
wife many of the finer parts will eva- 
porate in fermenting. The refufe sof 
kitchén-gardens, when laid on heaps and 
rotted, ‘will alfo afford good manure for 
corn-land ; and alfo fern mowed down 
while it is green and tender, and laid 
on heaps to ‘rot, will make excellent 
manure; and by frequently mowing it, 
this troublefome plant will be deftroyed. 
The athes of all kinds of vegetables are 
alfo good manure for land, fo that where 
the ground is over-run with bufhes, 
brambles, @c, if they are grabbed up 
in fummer, fpread abroad to dry, and 
then confumed to afhes; and fpread 
over the land, they will greatly improve 
it, Rotten wood, and faw-duft, when 
rottéd, are a very good manure for frong 
land, as are alfo bones, horns, fhells, 
woollen rags, &. and whatever ferves 
to loofen its parts, 
MANUSCRIPT, in matters of literature, 
denotes a written book, in contradiftinc- 
tion toa printed one. See Book. 
MANWORTH, in law, the price an- 
tiently fet upon a-man’s life, which was 
paid to the lord for killing his villain. 
MAP, a plain figure, reprefenting the fur- 
face of the earth, or a part thereof, ac- 
cording to the laws of perfpeétive. See 
the article PERSPECTIVE. 
In maps, thefe three things are effenti- 
ally requifite, x1, That all places have 
the fame fituation and diftance from the 
great circles therein, as on the globe, to 
fhew their parallels, longitudes, zones, 
climates, and other celeftial appearances, 
2. That their magnitudes be proportiona- 
ble to their real magnitudes on the globe. 
3- That all places have the fame fitua- 
tion, bearing and diftance, as on the earth 
itfelf, ; 
The true chart performs the firft and laft 
of thefe very exa&tly, but fails extrava- 
gantly in the fecond; and, indeed, no 
kind of projection yet found can exhibit 
more than two of them at once, by reafon 
of the great difference between a plane 
and convex fuperficies. 
Maps are not always to be ufed as they 
Vou. III, 
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lie before us, for fometimes any part is 
uppermoft ; but, generally, the top is 


_ the north part, the bottom the fouth, 


the right hand the eaft, and the left hand 
the weft, and marked with thefe words, 
or latin ones of thefame import. There 
is alfo infcribed a compafs, pointing to 
all the quarters of the world, the north 
one being marked with a flower de luce. 
The degrees. of longitude are always 
numbered at top and bottom, and the de- 
grees of latitude on the eaftand weft fides. 
In all right-lined, and general circular 
maps, except thofe of Wright's Projec- 
tion, the degrees of latitude on the fides 
are of an equal breadth; and in all cir= 
culat and sight-lined. maps, except the 
faid Wright's, and the plain charts, the 
degrees of longitude are unequal. 

In general maps, the circles correfpond- 
ing to thofe in the-héavens are infcribed, 
viz. the equator is éxpreffed by a ftraight 
eait and weft line; and the firft meridian, 
the polar circles, the tropics, and the 
other meridians and parallels, which are 
drawn at every five or ten degrees, inter- 
fect each other at right angles. 

In feveral maps there are three forts of 
fcales of miles, according to the va- 
rious computations in different parts of 
the fame country, vix, greater, leffer and’ 
mean; befides which, there are often 
affixed feales of other country-meafures, 
as Dutch, French, Italian, &c, 

As for other matters, regarding maps in 
general, the charaéters ufed to denote 
cities, rivers, roads, boundaries, and 
the like, they are ufually explained in the 
mons. th mfelves, We fhall therefore 
t --  «° fhew the feveral methods, of 
conftructing the geographical maps in ors 
der: and firft of the 


Stereographic projeciion of Mars upon the 


plane of the equator, the eye being fap-* — 
pofed placed in one of the poles. “To do 
this proceed thus: from P, the pole, 
(plate CLXVII, fig. x. n° 1,) draw a cir- 
cle ABCD, of what circumference you 
pleafe, to reprefent the equator, which 
crofs with two diametersAC, BD, di- . 
viding it into four quadrants, then fab- 
divide each of thefe into nine, and thefe 
again intoten more, if the largenefs will 
admit; and from D, the point of inter- 
fe&tion of the firtt meridian B D, number 
every tenth degree with figures, both on 
the right hand and onthe left, till thev 
meet in the oppofite point B 130; fo will > 
the map be divided into eatt and welt 
longitude, Then from the pole draw 
iz A rights 
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MAP 
right lines to every fuch terth degree in 
the equator, as is done in the quadrant 
DC; and thefe will reprefent the meridi- 
ans, and the figures will fhew the longi- 
tude. 

‘To delineate the parallels of latitude, 
from B draw lines to every tenth de- 
gree in the quadrant AD; and where 
they interfect the diameter PA, through 
thofe points muft circles be defcrib- 
ed from the center P, and then num- 


_ bered from the equator towards the pole 


with 10, 20, 30, &c. Thus you have 
the meridians and parallels projected ; 
and fince the polar circles and tropics are 
only parallels, at a certain diftance from 
the pole and equator, wiz. 23° 30°; 
therefore fet off 23° 30/, on the equator 
from D to E, as alfo from C to F; then 
through the points Hand I, where the 
lines BE and BF interfeét AC, defcribe 
double circles to diftinevifh them from 
other parallels, So thal! P H reprefent the 
ar&tic cirele, and PI the tropic of cancer. 
The lineaments of your map being thus 
projeéted, places may be inferted by 
help of a table of latitudes and Jongi- 
tudes, as reprefented ibzd.n° 2. But in 
@iefe maps, the mutual bearings and di- 
ftances of places cannot be determined ; 
alfo countries near the equator take up 
more room than proportionably they 
fhould. 


Orthographic projeétion of Mars upon the 


plane of the equator, wherein the eye is 
fuppofed to be at an infinite diftance tn 
the axis, two hundred femi-diameters at 
Jeaft; by which means the places about 
the pole, which may he difcerned at any 
diftance, will have a larger projeGtion 
than thofe nearer the equator; juft the 
reverfe of what happened in the former 
projection. 


_ En this projection, the equator muft be 


drawn and divided, and meridians deli- 
neated in the fame manner as taught 
above; then to defcribe the parallels pro- 
ceed thus: from either fide of the firft 
meridian AP (plate CLXVII. fig. 2, 
n° x.) draw right lines through the cor 
refponding degrees, or every tenth degree 
of the quadrants AB, AD, parallel to 
the diameter BD; and through the points 
where thefe cut the meridian AP, draw 
circles reprefenting the parallels, number- 
ing them with 10, 20, 30, &c. from A 
to the pole P, to fhew the degrees of 
fatitude. To delineate the polar circles 
and tropics, fet off from B to G, and from 
D to H 23° 30’; as alfofiom A tol, and 
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from A to K ; and drawing lines between 
each, through the points of interfeétion of — 
the firft meridian A P, draw circles: thus 
PL will reprefent the polar circles, and 
PM the tropic of cancer. The ecliptic 
may be projeéted, and places laid down 
in the fame manner as above; ibid. n® 2. 
This kind of the equatorial projeétion, 
fhews the true decreafe of the degrees of 
the equinoétial, or of longitude, in every 
parallel of latitude: the circumpolar re- 
gions may be delineated better in this 
than in the former projection ; and fo may 
Tartary, and the north parts of Europe, 
as Sweden, Norway and Mofcovy. 

But befides the inconveniencies, already 
mentioned, attending theie two kinds of 
projection, there is no bringing all the 
places in the ealtern or weftern hemifphere 
into lefs than two hemifpheres, fo as to 
exprefs Europe, Afia and Africa, or 
America by itfelf, in one map. Geo- 
graphers have therefore invented another 
way, fomewhat more difficult indeed, 
but much more natural and ufeful, viz. 


Stereographic projection of MapPs, upon the 


plane of the firft meridian, wherein you 
mutt conceive the eye to be fituated in 
that point of the equator, which isjcut 
by the meridian go° diftant from the firft 
meridian, In this projeétion the equator is 
aright line, as is alfo the meridian go? 
diftant from the prime one, and cutting 
it in the point of the eye’s poftion: but 
the other meridians, and all the parallels, 
are arches of circles, and the ecliptic an 
ellipfis, 
The method is this: defcribe the circle 
NESW, (plate CLXVII. fig. 3.) re- 
prefenting the firlt meridian; crofs it 
with two diameters at right angles, and 
W CE fhall reprefent the equator, W the 
welt part, and E the ealt; and the other 
diameter NGS will bethe meridian, go® 
diftant from the firft, N reprefenting the 
north and § the fouth pole, and C the 
point where the eye is fuppofed to be. 
‘To delineate the meridians, proceed thus ; 
from N draw lines through each tenth de- 
pree, or each degree, if you think fit, of 
the quadrants W § or SE, which fhall cut 
the quadrant of the equator W C in F, 
G, H, I, K, L, O, P; or, to avoid {cores 
in your paper, make a point in the line 
where the fide of the ruler cuts it. You 
need only divide one quadrant, becaule 
the divifions in it may be transferred into 
the lines CN, CE and @S, which will 
fave the trouble of their particular divi- 
fions, Thus are the points in the equato:,, 
through 


MAP 
through which tfe meridians are to pafs ; 
as, alfo, thofe points in the perpendicular 
meridian, determining the ambit of the 
parallels, found out. The centers of all 
thofe meridians, whofe diftance from the 
firft meridian, NWSE, does not exceed 
45°, may be found out in the line CE, 
reckoning every fecond degree from the 
point C, for the centers of each degree 
from the point W. By the fame propor- 
tion, we muft take every twentieth de- 
gree, or point, from C, in the line CE, 
for centers to each tenth degree or point, 
from W, in the line WC; therefore Q_ 
will be the center of F, R of G, T of H, 
and V of I. But becaufe the centers of 
the meridians, exceeding 45°, lie without 
the circumference of the firft meridian, 
in the line C E extended; therefore, lay- 
ing the ruler upon N, and every fecond 
degree, or, according to the projeétion 
upon every twentieth degree of the qua- 
drant NE, make points in the extended 
line CE, which fhall be the centers of all 
the other meridi:ns where the edge of the 
ruler cuts it. Thus X will be the center 
of K, the meridian 50° diftant from the 
primitive, and fo on, And, in the like 
manner, may the meridians be defcribed 
through the points in the line CE, by 
transferring the center-points of C E to 
C W continued. 

The points for the projection of the pa- 
rallels being already marked in the lines 
C Nand CS, to find the centers of thefe 
points, ereét a perpendicular at E, as 
ab; and from C, through each tenth 
degree of the quadrant N E, draw fecant 
lines to cut the faid perpendicular in ¢, d, 
é, f, &c. Then take the ciftance Cc 
in your compaffes, and transfer it upon 
the line CN, continued, from C to x, 
which will be the center to the parallel 
4804; Cé transferred to C2 will give 
the center of the parallel i707; C3 = 
Ce will be the center of k 60%; and fo 
on for the reft of the parallels, 

To project the tropics and polar circles, 
fet off, on each fide the equator and poles, 
23° 30’; then draw a fecant from C, 
through thefe points, and transfer the 
point of interfection with the tangent line, 
as before, for the centers of thofe circles. 
The conitruétion of the parallels of the 
other hemifphere is performed in the fame 
manner, viz. by transferring the centers 
found by the interfection of the fecants 
with the tangents, to the line C S, con- 
tinued, 

There are two ways of projefting the 
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ecliptic: for fuppofing C to be the firft ~ 


point of aries, and the eye to be in the 
vertical colure, it will be reprefented by a 
right line, drawn from the beginning of 
cancer B, through the beginning of aries 
C, to the beginning of capricorn M; 
which being graduated like the equator, 
the degrees of each fign are to be marked 
upon it. Todo this, crofs the ecliptie 
B M with a line at right angles, drawn 
from the oppofite points of the polar cir- 
cles in the meridian, Z,’ D ; divide the 
quadrant B D into nine equal parts, each 
containing 10° ; and laying a ruler upon 
Z, and upon each divifion of the quadrant 
BD, cut the line BM as you did the 
equator. But all this trouble may be 
fpared, by transferring the divifions of 
the equator upon the ecliptic BM. 

The other way of projeéting the ecliptic, 
where the eye is fuppofed to be in the 
folfficial colure, is the fame as in all mape 
of the hemifpheres, where it cuts the 
points of the interfeétion of the firft me- 
ridian and equator, at W and E; and the 
third point is that wherein the tropic 
B AY cuts the meridian NC S at A, 
The conftruétion is now ready for in- 
ferting the places in the maps, which 
may be done by the help of a table of 
longitudes and latitudes, as in the former 
methods. 

Tne advantages of this projeétion are 
thefe: 1. It very agreeably reprefents 
the hemifphere intercepted between the 
two poles, with all the parts entire, 2 
It fthews the longitudes, latitudes and 
diftances of places from all the great 
circles, exaétly as on the globe it‘el!. 

Its defeéts are alfo two. 1. That the 
degrees of the equator, meridians and 
parallels, are unequal, except thofe of 


the firft meridian, encreafing gradually. 


the nearer they approach to the firft or 
prime meridian; and confequently the 
parts about C are le(s, and thofe about A 
and C greater than they ought: and, 
in the fame manner, the places about the 
poles bear an unequal proportion to thofe 
nearer the equator. 2. The courfe and 
diitance between places, are neither with 
eafe or exactne(s found in this projeStion. 
if you would projet a map of any par- 
ticular portion of the earth, lefs than an 
hemifphere, you mult make the projec- 
tion proportionable to the extent of the 
map you intend to draw, and then cut 
out fo much of it as is terminated by the 
greatelt degree of longitude and Jaritude 
of the country to be projected, For ex- 

iz Aa ample 
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' ample, fappofe you would draw a map of 
Europe, according to this copftruction, 
which being laid down as. directed above, 
through the points where the parallels of 
the greater and leffer latitude of Europe, 
viz. 72° and 34°, cutNC, draw lines 
parailel to the equator: and becaule, in 
the common maps, Europe includes 93° 
of longitude, therefore fet off, viz. 46° 
30’ from 2 tog and from 7 to p, and 
draw gp = 93°, the extent of Europe in 
Jongitude ; then ere&t perpendiculars on 
‘the points ¢ and p, to fquare your map ; 
or, to fave this trouble, fet offag from g 
tor, and from gto ft, and cutout your 
map accordingly, However, it is be(t to 
allow a little more room in feparating 
your map from the relt of the projeStion 
to exprefs the fituation thereof in re{pect 
of other countries. 


'- Orthozrapbic projection of Maps on. the 
plane of the meridian, in which the , 


parallels of latitude are all right lines, 
and all the meridians, except the firtt, 
femi-ellipfes ; which conftru&tion is form- 
ed by fuppofing perpendiculars to fall 
from all points of each hemifphere on the 
plane of the firft meridian, 

‘Thus let NESW, (pl. CLXVIIT. fig. 1.) 
the meridian, be divided, as in the for- 
mer method, into four quadrants, and 
each quadrant into 9 or go equal parts 
or degrees; from each tenth degree of the 
quadrants N W and WS, draw lines to 
each correfponding tenth degree in the 
quadrants NE and ES, parallel to the 
equator WE, and thefe will be the pa- 
rallels of latitude: and having numbered 


each parallel on the firft meridian, and in” 


GN and CS, transfer the interfeStions of 
thefe parallels with CN or C S into CW 
and CE, which will give the points in 
the equator through which the meridians 
mutt pafs ; and number thefe from W to- 
wards E, for degrees of longitude, 

‘Then, fince the meridians are femi-ellip- 
fes, you may defertbe them through the 
given points, viz, the two poles and the 
divifions of the equator WE, with ellip- 
tical compaffes ; or, by helpof a fe&tor, 
you may find the points in each parallel 
of latitude, through which the ellipfes 
may be formed. The ecliptic, in this 
projection, will be reprefented by an e¢l- 
liptical or ftraight line, in the fame man- 
ner as in the former method. 

The maps of this conitrugtion have this. 
advantage above the preceding methods, 
that they exhibit the true proportional 
decreafe of the degrees of the equator iff 
,.¢ach parallel; but this advantage ig 
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counter-balanced by®%a great inconveni- 


Stereographic projeiion of Maps, upon the 
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ence, wiz, the too great contra&ion of 
the meridians the nearer théy lie to the 
firft, which makes this projeétion unfit 
for general maps; Africa being the only 
quarter of the globe that would nearly 
retain its due figure and dimenfions. 


plane of the horizon, the eye being fup- 
pofed in the zenith for the upper hemi- 
fphere, and in the nadir for the lower one, 
The common method of conftruétion is 
this : fuppofe it were required to defcribe 
an horizontal projeétion for the-city of 
London, in latitude 51% 32’; from L or 
Z, (plate CLXVIIT. fig..2.) the zenith 
and London being here the fame, defcribe 
the circle NES W of what extent you 
pleafe; to reprefent the horizon, quarter 
it, and divide each quarter into go° 5 or, 
to avoid confufion, divide only one qua- | 
drant NWor WS; draw the diameter 
NS, which let be the firft meridian, then 
will WE be the prime vertical, or azie 
muth of eaftyand weft. Next take 51° 
32/ from the divided quadrant NW, and 
fet it off from N to A; then draw a Jine © 
from W to A, and where the ruler cuts | 
NS make a point, which fhall reprefent | 
the arctic pole P, Thirdly, take the di- | 
{tance of the arch of any of the quadrants, — 
as NE, and fet it off from A to B; and | 
where the line WB cuts the diameter NS, © 
that point Q will be the point of the inter- 
feftion of the meridian with the equator. — 
Fourthly, divide the femiciscle NAEBS, | 
from RB, into degrees, the fame in pro- 
portion to thofe of the quadrant NW 3 
and from W to each, or each tenth de- 
gree, lay a ruler, and mark where it cuts 
the line NS, for there will be the points 
of the interfeGtion of the parallels with 
the firft meridian, which fall within the 
periphery of the projeGtion. But if you 
would find the oppofite point of each pa- 
rallel, inorder to delineate them eafily on 
the projeétion, continue the divifion of | 


the periphery from the equatorial point. 


B, upon the quadrant N W, and draw © 
lines as before through each point to cut 
the diameter NS continued ; then de- 
feribe circles through the points of equal 
degrees from the pole P, through 80, 
70, 60, &c. in the line PS, and a 


‘Thus may all the parallels, tropics, and — 
polar circles be projected. 
Tn the confru&ion of the meridians pro- — 
ceed thus: firit, through the points W, P, 
E, drawa circle, the half of which is — 
CPD, and delineate thereon the meridian © 

; pre- 
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 projeftion, by dividing it into 360°; then 
drawing lines from P to every degree, 


2 


circles from the centers found jn the line 
CD, continued at both ends, through 
the divifion in the diameter WE, and 
the poles, in the fame manner as directed 
in the ftereographic proje€tion upon the 
meridian, the parallels excepted, which 
muft not be drawn. In defcribing the 
meridians, obferve to draw each through 
the pole to touch the horizon, which will 
be the meridians north of the pole, 
Thus, when you defcribe the meridian 


and the fame holds of ali the reft. 

When you have proceeded thus far, de- 
{cribe a circle round the horizon pretty 
clofe, to contain the degrees of gradua- 
tion, which muft be made between the 
meridians, and not the parallels, each in- 
to4en parts or degrees, to fhew the lon- 
gitudes of places. The latitude muft be 
graduated on the firft meridian NS, and 
numbered from the equator towards 
either pole, and from the pole backward, 
towards N. This done, draw a circle 
with this again, wide enough to hold 
the figures belonging to the numbered 
degrees. Laftly, defcribe two more cir- 
cles, the firft near the former, and divide 
the quadrants into eight equal parts each, 
or thirty-two in all, to reprefent the points 
of the compafs, and fhew the bearings 
of places in refpeé&t of London the center. 
The outward graduated circles fupply the 
place of azimuths, todraw which would 
occafion confufion in the {cheme ; for if a 
| central rule be fixed upon a pivot in the 
center, or place reprefenting London, 
| and graduated with the fame divifions as 
| ZN, by moving it about to any place, we 
| may eafily difcover not only the bear- 
| ing but the diftance of that place from 
| London, / 

| All thefe circles are expreffed in the 
| Jower figure, in which fo much of the 
earth is defcribed as is contained within 
| the horizon of London, as.a Specimen of 
| the nature and vfe of this projection. 
| Thus your projeétion being completed, 
| it is ealy to infert the places, ‘according 
to their latitudes and longitudes. 
ovizontal projection of MaPs, with azi- 
| muth lines, Thole who are unwilling 
to take the trouble of laying down the 
former projection, and are content to 
_ know the bearings and difiances of places 
| froma the center, without the longitude or 


latitude, may divide the circle NESW 


{ Lp } 


or tenth degree: and, laftly, defcribing © 


FP, defcribe at the fame time FPG; ~ 
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(plate CLXVIIT. fig. 3.) into degrees 
and points of the compals; where NS 
reprefents the meridian, WE the eaft 
and weft line, and Z the zenith, or 
place inthe center. This done, you may 


put London, or any other place in the |. 
center; and by the help of the fcale of © 


equal parts Z A, fixed in the center, the 
bearings and diftances of places may be 
laid down from the globe or maps. 


Mercator’s or Wright's projefion of Mars. 
S 24 


The principles upon which this adimira- 
ble contrivance is founded, have been ale 
ready explained under the article CHART. 
Now to apply this method to the projec- 
tion of maps, draw the line AB, (plate 
CLXIX. fig, 1.) and divide it into as - 
many degrees as your map is to contain 
in longitude, fuppofe 90%, At the ex- 
tremities A and B raite. perpendiculars, 
to which draw parallel lines at every 
fingle, fifth, or tenth degree of the equa- 
tor for the meridians ; as in the figure 
where they are drawn at every tenth de-, 
gree. This done, put one foot of the! 
compaffes inthe point A, and extending | 
the other to the point in the firft meridian | 
in the equator G ; or, for greater exaét- | 
nefs, to fome morediftant point, as B go®, | 
Defcribe the quadrant F B, which divide | 
into nine equal parts, and draw lines 
from A to each point of the divifion ; or, 


to avoid fcoring the paper, only mark , 


where a ruler cuts the firft meridian G Md, 
at every tenth degree’s diftavce. Laftly, 


becaufe the diftances of the parallels from’ 


one another are marked, by this means, 
in the lineG H, you maft transfer them 
from that line to the fide lines AC, BD, | 
after the following manner. 1. Set one. 
foot of the compaffes in A, and extend- . 
ing the other to the firft point above G, | 
marked x, transfer this diftance, wiz. 
A1, tothe lines AC, BD, and drawa 


line parallel to the equator A B, for \* 
eke 


diftance Az into the lines AC, BD, | 


the tenth paraliel. 2. Next transfer the 


from the tenth parailel to the twentieth, 


which is to be drawn, 
manner, the diftances Az, Ag, As, 
&c. laid of upon the lines AC, BD, 
from the immediately preceding paral- 
lels, viz. 90, 30, 4.0, Se. wiil fucceflive- 
ly point out where the parallels, 30, 40, 
50, &c. are to be drawn, 
This is the geometrical proje&tion, which 
may alfo be laid down by means of a 
{cale or table of meridional parts, by the 
line of fecants, &c, 
Though this projection be moft true, yet 
hath 


3« In the fame — 


ae 
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hath it this difadvantage, of extorting the 
“figure, magnitude and proportion of 
“countries ; we fhall therefore add a more 
exaét method of proje&ting particular 
maps, wherein the {quares are fo project- 
ed as to form equal diagonals throughout. 


: A new, eafy, and exa& method of projeBing 


particular Mars. Suppofe you would 
draw a map of fome part of the earth, 
containing 6° of latitude, viz. from 39° 
to 45°, let the longitude be what it will, 
1. Draw the line EF, (plate CLXIX. 
fig. 2.) and in its middle raife the per- 
pendicular DC, which divide into fix 
equal parts, or degrees of latitude; and 
through C, draw a line parallel to EF, 
2. Divide a degree into ten, or if large 
enough to adinit it, into fixty equal 
parts; and in the table for decreafing 
longitude, find the content of a degree of 
longitude in the latitude of 39°, v7z. 
46.62 miles. 3. From the degree fo di- 
vided, take the parts 46.62; divide that 
diftance, and from D {et eff one half to 
E, and the other half toF. 4. Find the 
content of a degree in latitude 45°, wiz. 
42.43 miles; take that diftance trom the 
fcale of the degree; divide it; and from 
the point C lay one half to I, and the 
other halfto K. 5. Draw ftraight lines 
from I to Eand from K to F; divide 
them in like parts with C D, and through 
thofe marks draw parallel lines. 
Thus IK FE is a projection for one de- 
gree of longitude, including fix degtees 
of latitude; which may be transte:red 
upon the piper, as often as there is oc- 
cafion, by the following method. 
x. If the compaffes be large enough, or 
the projection will admit it, take the dif- 
tance from EtoK, or from F tol, and 
“ fetting one foot firft in E and then in F, 
defcribe the arches L and M. In like 
manner fet one foot firft in I and then in 
K, and with the fame extent draw the 
arches N and O: take the diftance with 
another pair of compaffes, between E and 
F, and fet it off from E to N, and from 
Fto O: likwife fet the diftance between 
Tand K, from Ito L, and from K to 
M; draw lines between L and N, and 
M and O; divide them into degrees, 
and draw parallels from thofe points to 
the correfponding points in the meridians 
IE andKF. And, after the fame man- 
ner, may meridians and parallels be 
drawn, to as many degrees of longitude 
as your map contains, 
2. If the rap be very large, fo that the 
compafles cannot extend to the farthett 
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degree, or from F tol, then you may 
draw one or more diagonals, as you can 
conveniently, at once; and then proceed| 
to draw the reft. Vhus, when vou have 
laid down the fquares PGEN (ibid.) 
and HQ OF, in the fame manner as di-| 
reéted above, go on to draw LIGP 
and KMQH, by the fame method. 
In this projection, the diagonals being 
all equal, places lying in the remoteft 
longitudes or diagonals, are as truly ex- 
hibited as thofe near the middle, and con- 
fequently their diftances conformable to 
one common meature ; fo that the com- 
paffes, extended between any two places, 
and applied to the fcale, give the diftance 
without more ado, The bearings too} 
will be very confpicuous by means of 4 
compafs drawn on a corner or fide of the 
nap, 

The fcale on the fides, is that by whic 
the diftances are meafured; but it mutt be} 
graduated on one of the meridians, and 
not on the out lines of the map, as i 
commonly done. i 
Printed maps, on being imported from 
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MAPLE, acer, in botany, a genus of th 
oftandria monogynia, clafs of plants, t 
flower of which is compofed of five ova 
petals ; the fruit confifts of a number of 
capfules, which grow together at the bafe 
and are compreffed, roundifh, and eac 
terminated by a very large membranaceo 
ala ; the feeds are fingle and roundifh, 
MAPPARIUS, in roman antiquity, t 
officer, who gave the fignal to the gladia 
tors, to begin fighting; which he did b 
throwing an handkerchief, that he he 
received from the emperor or other magi 
ftrate. ' 

MARACAIBO, a city and port-town 
the territory of Venezuela, fituated on th 
weft fide of the lake of Maracaibo, 
Terra Firma, in South America: we 
long, 70°, and north lat, 10° 4.5’. 
MARANA, or Marana, acity of t 
province of Romania, in european Turk 
eaft long. 26°, and north Jat. 40° 367. 
MARANDO, a town of the province of Fr 
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monandria monogynia clafs of plants, 
with a monopetafous ringent flower, the 
ube of which is oblong, compreffled, 
crooked, and oblique, and its limb fexi- 
fid; the fruit is a roundith capfule, 
fomewhat obfcurely trigonal, containing 
a fingle, hard, and rugofe feed. 
ARASMUS, among phyficians, denotes 
an atrophy or conlumption, in its laft 
and mott deplorable ftage, See the ar- 
ticle CONSUMPTION, 
ARAVEDI, a little fpanith copper-coin. 
See the article COIN. 
MARBLE, marmor, in natural hiftory, a 
| genus of foffils; being bright and beau- 
tiful ftones, compofed of fmall feparate 
concretions, moderately hard, not giving 
fire with fteel, fermenting with and fo- 
luble in acid menftrua, and calcining in 
a flight fire. 
| The colours of marbles being a very ob- 
vious and ftriking character, they are ar- 
ranged according tothem, in the follow- 
ing divifions. 1, Of the white plain 
marbles there are two forts; the parian 
marble of the antients, and ftatuary 
marble of the moderns, an extremely 
bright and elegant marble; and the car- 
rara marble, a very fine marble, more 
compact and clofe than the former, but 
lefs bright. 2, Of the plain yellowith 
marbles there is only one fort, which is a 
hard, pale yellow, and gloffy marble, 
found in many parts of [taly. 3. Of the 
bluifh and black marbles there area great 
many fpecies, as the chian marble, ba- 
faltes, Gc. 4. Of the plain green marbles 
here is only one kind, the Jacedemenian 
marble of the antients, 5, Tise pale 
oloured or whitifh brown, commonly 
ealled darby-marble. 6, The green 
arbles with thells. 7. The black co- 
alloide marble, with and without fhells, 
» Of the white variegated marbles there 
re a great many {pecies, variegated with 
purple, brown, red, blue, &e. 9. OF 
he-brown variegated marbles there are 
ikewife feveral forts, fome with red veins, 
thers with white, black, or brown veins, 
10. Of the yellow veined and variegated 
iarblesy fome are veined with purple, 
nd others with blue. 11, Of the black 
ariegated marbles, fome are veined with 
white, and others with blue, yellow, red, 
c 12. The green varregated marbles 
re likewife diftinguifhed by the celour 
f their veins, 13. The grey {potted 
arbles are variegated, fome with black, 
ind oshers with green fpots. 14. The 
d variegated marble is the brecatcllo of 
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the Italians, with white and gold veins. 
Colouring of MARBLE, The colouring of 
marbles is a nice art, and in order to 
fucceed in it, the pieces of marble, on 
which the experiments are tried, muft be 
well polithed, and clear from the leaft 
fpot or vein, The harder the marble is, 
the better it will bear the heat neceffary 
in the operation; therefore alabafter, 
and the common foft, white marble, are 
very improper to perform thefe opera- 
tions upon, 
Heat is always neceffary for the opening 
the pores of the marble, fo as to ren- 
der it fit to receive the colours; but it 
muift never be made red hot, for then the 
texture of the marble itfelf is injured, 
and the colours are burnt, and lofe their 
beauty. Too finall a degree of heat is 
as bad as too great; for, in this cafe, 
though the marble receive the colour, it 
will not be fixed in it, nor ftrike deep 
enough. . Some colours will ftrike, even 
cold, but they are never fo well funk 
in as when a jult degree of heat is uf- 
ed. The proper degree is that which, 
without making the marble red, will 
make the liquor boil upon its furface, 
The menftruums uled to ftrike in the 
colours muft be varied according to the 
nature of the colour to be ufed. A lixi- 
vium made with horfe’s or dog’s urine, 
with four parts quick-lime, and one part 
pot-athes, is excellent for fome colours ; 
common lye of wood-afhes does very well 
for others: for fome, fpirit of wine is 
beft ; and finally, for others, oily liquors, 
or common white- wine. 
The colours which have been found to 
fucceed belt with the peculiar menftruums, 


are thefe: ftone-blue diffolved in fix 


times the quantity of {pirit of wine, or 
of the urinous lixivium ; and that colour 
which the painters call litmoufe, diffolved 
in common lye of wood-afhes, An ex- 
tract of faffron, and that colour made of 
buckthorn-berries, and called by the 
painters fap-green, both fucceed well dif- 
folved in urine and quick lime, and to- 
Jerably well in fpirit of wine. Vermillion, 
and a fine powder of cochineal, fucceed 
alfo very well in the fame liquors. Dra- 


gon's blood fucceeds very well in fpirit of. 


wine, as does alfo a tingture of logwood 
in the fame fpirit. . Alkanet-root gives a 
fine colour, but the only menftruum to 
be aled for this is oi] of turpentine ; for 
neither fpirit of wine, ner any Iixivium, 
will do with it. There is another kind 
of fanguis draconis, called dregon’s 


blood 
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blood in tears, which, mixed with urine 
alone, gives a very elegant colour. Be- 
fides thefe mixtures of colours and men- 
firaums, there are fome colours which 
areto be laid on dry and unmixed, Thefe 
are dragon’s blood, of the pureit kind, 
fora red; gamboge fora yellow ; green 
wax for a green; common brimitone, 
pitch and turpentine for a brown colour. 
‘The marble, for thefe experiments, muft 
be made confiderably hot, and then the 
colovrs are to be rubbed on dry in the 
lump, Some of thefe colours, when 
once given, remain immutable; others 
are eafily changed or defiroyed. Thus 
the red colour given by dragon's blood, 
or by a decogtion of logwood, will be 
wholly taken away by oil of tartar, and 
the polith of the marble not hurt by it. 
A fine gold-colour is given in the fol- 
lowing manner: take crude fal armo- 
niac, vitriol and verdegreafe, of each 
equal quantities; white vitriol fucceeds 
beft, and al! muft be thoroughly mixed in 
fine powder. 

The ftaining of marble toall the degrees 
of red or yellow, by fclutions of dragon’s 
blood or gamboge, may be done by re- 
ducing thefe gums to powder, and grind- 
ing them, with the fpirit of wine, in a 
glafs mortar; but for {maller atempts, 
no method is fo good as the mixing a 
little of either of thefe powders with 
fpirit of wine in a filver-fpoon, and hold- 
ing it over burning charcoal. By this 
means a fine tinéture will be extra&ed, 
and with a pencil dipped in this, the 
fineft traces may be made on the marble, 
while cold, which, onthe heating it af- 
terwards, either on fand, or in a baker’s 
oven, will all fink very deep, and remain 
perfectly difting&t inthe ftone. Itis very 
eafy to make the ground-colour of the 
marble red or yellow by this means, and 
leave white veins in it, ‘This is to be 
done by covering the places where the 
whitenefs is to remain with fome white 
paint, or even with two or three doubles 
only of paper, either of which will pre- 
vent the colour from penetrating in that 
part. All the degrees of red are to be 
given to marble by means of this gum 
alone ; a flight tin&ture of it, without 
the affiftance of heat tothe marble, gives 
only a pale fleth colour, but the ftronger 


~ tinétures give it yet deeper ; to this the 


affiftance of heat adds yet greatly ; and 
finally, the addition of a little pitch to the 
tincture gives it a tendengy to blacknels, 
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or any degree of deep red that is defired. 
A blue colour may be given alfo to marble 
by diffolving turnfol in a lixivium of lime 
and urine, or in the volatile fpirit of 
urine; but this has always a tendency to 
purple, whether made by the one or the 
other of thefe ways. A better blue, and 
ufed in an eafier manner, is furnithed by 
the canary-turnfol, a fubftance well 
known among te dyers: this needs only 
to be diffolved in water, and drawh on 
the place with a pencil; this penetrate 
very deep into the marble, and the co 
lour may be increafed by drawing th 
pencil wetted afreth feveral times over th 
fame lines. This colour is fubjeét t 
fpread and diffufe itfelf irregularly ; bu 
it may be kept in regular bounds, by cir: 
cumfcribing its lines with beds of wax 
or any other fuch fubftance, 


rubbing them well with a free-ftone, o 
fand, till the ftrokes of the axé are worl 
off, then with pumice-ftone, and after 
wards with emery. : 


chronicle of the city of Athens inferi 
on them, many years before our Saviour 
virth; preferited to the univerfity of 
ford by Thomas earl of Arundel, whe 
the name, q 
MARBLING, in general, the painti 
any thing with veins and clouds, fo as” 
reprefent thofe of marble. ’ 
Marbling of books or paper is perfor 
ed thus: diffolve four ounces of g 
arabic into two quarts of fair watél 
then provide feveral colours mixed 
water in pots or fhells, and with pen 
peculiar to each colour, fprinkle them 
way of intermixture upon the gum-wa 
which muft be put into a trough, or fo 
broad veffel; then with a ftick curl th 
or draw them out in ftreaks, to as 
variety as may be done, Having 
this, hold your book or books clofe 
gether, and only dip the edges in, on 
top of the water and colours, very li 
ly; which done, take them off, an 
plain impreffion of the colours in mix 
will be upon the leaves; doing as 
the ends as the front of the book in 
like manner. 
After the fame manner you may 
marbled paper, by dipping it on the 
as alfo linen cloth, &c, 
Marbling a book on the covers is 
formed by forming clouds with aqua 
tis, or {pirit of vitriol mixed with 
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and afterwards glazing the covers. See 

' the article BOOK-BINDING, 

MARCASITES, marchafite, in natural 

hiltory, are defined to be compound in- 

flammable metallic bodies, of a hard and 
folid fubftance, of an obicurely and ir- 
regularly foliaceous ftructure, of a bright 
glittering appearance, naturally conftitut- 
ing whole ftrata, though fometimes fousd 
in detached maffes ;. very freely giving 
five with fteel; not fermenting with acid 
menaftruums; and when put into the fire, 
yielding a blue fulphureous flame, and af- 
terwards calcining into a purple powder. 

‘There are only three known {pecies of this 

genus: 4. The filver-coloured marcafite, 

found in vaft abundance in lead and tin- 
mines. 2. The gold coloured marcafite. 

3- Theheavy pale-white marcafite. 
Marcafites were at firft fuppofed to be al- 

mott all pure gold or filver, according to 

their colour; but experience has fhewn, 
that if they. contain any metal at all, no 
method has hitherto been found of work- 

_ing them to advantage. In Germany, 

indeed, they extraét {ulphur and. vitriol 

from the filver marcafite, which two fub- 
ftances are always contained in it; and 
befides thefe, it has ufually a quantity of 

arfenic. It has been recommended as a 

ftyptic, after being calcined; but as the 

arfenic may not be all carried off by that 
operation, its ufe as a medicine feems ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

MARCGRAVE, or MARGRAVE, a de- 
gree of honour in Germany anfwering to 
our marquis. See Marquis. 

MARCGRAVIA, in botany, a genus of 
the polyandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 
the corolla whereof copfits of a fingle 
petal,’ of a conico-oval figure; and its 
fruit is a globofe berry, with a fingle cell, 
containing a great number of very finall 
feeds. 

AARCH, in chronology, the third month 

- of the year, confifting of thirty-one days, 

See the articles MonTH and YEAR. 

ARCHANTIA, in botany, a genus of 

the cryptogamia clafs of plants, the corol- 

Ja of which is monopetalous, turbinated, 

and fhorter than the cup; in the lower ca- 

vity of which there are contained feveral 
naked feeds, of aroundifh but comprifl- 
ed figure, 

TARCHE, a territory of Lyonois, in 
| France, having Berry on the north, 
Burbonois and Auvergne on the eatt, 
Limofin on the fouth, and Poictou on 
| the weft, ' 
ARCHEBisalfo a town of Lorrain, fubjeétto 

Vet, III, ; 
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titude 48° 10’. 

MARCHIENNES, a town of the auftrjan 
Netherlands, on the confines of Namur, 
three miles weft of Charleroy : eait long. 
4° 20’, north lat, 50° 26’. 

MARCHPURG, a town of Germany, ‘in 
the circle of Auftria and dutchy of Stivia 
welt long. 15°50’, north jat, 47°. 

MARCIONITES, chriftian heretics in the 
Ifd century, thusgenominated from thei¢ 
Jeader Marcion, who maintained, that 
there were two principles or Gods, a good 
and a bad one, Origen affirms, that he 
held there was a God of the jews, a God 
of the chriftians, and a God of the gen- 
tiles, It is faid that he denied the refur- 
rection of the body, condemned marriage, 
and taught that our Saviour, when he de- 


fcended into hell, difcharged Cain, the ~ 


Sodomites, and other impious wretches 
out of that place of torment. He rejeéted 
all the Old Teflament, and received only 


part of St. Luke’s Gofpel, and ten of St. 


Paul’s Epifiles, in the New. 
MARCOSIANS, a feé of chriftian here- 
tics in the IId century, fo called from 
their leader Marcus, who reprefented the 
fupreme God as confifting not of a tti- 
nity, but a quaternity, wz. the ineffable, 
fiience, the father, andtruth. He held 
two principles, denied the reality of 
Chrift’s fufferings,; and the refurrection 
of the body, and had the fame fancies 
concerning the zons as Valentinus. See 
the articles ZEON and VALENTINIANS, 
The marcofians, it is faid, made pre- 
tences to greater perfection than either 
St. Peter or St. Paul; and being per- 
fuaded that nothing could hinder their 
falvation, freely indulged themfelves in 
the praftice of vice. 
MARDIKE, a port-town of french Fian- 
ders, four miles weft of Dunkirk. 
MARDIKERS, or Topasses, a mixed 
breed of Dutch, Portuguefe, Indians, 
and other nations, inco: porated with the 
Dutch at Batavia, in the Eaft. Indies. 
MARE. the female of the horie-kind, See 
the article HORSE. 
Such mares as are defigned for breeding, 
ought to be as free from defeéts as pol- 
fible, and fhould, no more than the ftal- 
lions, have either moon-eyes, watery 
eyes, or bloodfhot-eyes; they fhould 
have no fplint, {pavin, or curb, nor any 
natural imperfection, forthe colts will 
take after them:) but. choice fhould be 
made of the beft and ableit, the mof high 
fpirited, bet coloured, and finelt fhaped, 
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and the natural defeéts that may be in the 
ftallion, fhould be amended in the mare, 
as well as that which is amifs in the mare 
fhould be amended in the ftallion. 

As for her age, fhe may be covered when 
three years old; but the moft convenient 
time is after four, when fhe will nourifh 
her colt beft; and though fhe may breed 
till the is thirteen, yet fhe is not fit for it 
when the is paft ten, for the colt of an old 
mare is commonly heavy. Before a mare 
is covered, fle fhould be in the houfe 
about fix weeks, during which time fhe 
fhould be well fed with good hay and 
oats well'fifted ; and in order to render her 
conception the more certain, near a quart 
of blood may be taken from each fide of 
her neck, about five or fix days before 
covering. Another method to bring a 
mare in feafon, and make her retain, is 
to give her, for the fpace of eight days 
before you bring her to the horfe, about 
two quarts of hemp-feed in the morning, 
and as much at night; and if fhe refules 
to eat it, to mingle it with a little bran or 
oats, or elfe to let her faft fora while: 
and if the ftallion alfo eat of it, it will 
greatly contribute to generation.. 
Mares g0 with foal eleven months and 
as many days as they are years old, and 
therefore the propereft time for covering 
them is in the beginning of June, that 
flie may. foal the May following, when 
there will be plenty of grafs, which will 
afford the mares a great abundance of 
milk, for nourifhing their foals: but a 
mare fliould never be covered while the is 
bringing up her foal, becaufe the foal to 
which fhe is giving fuck, as well'as that 
in her belly, will-be prejudiced by. it, and 
fhe herfelf fooner fpent. After covering, 
let her, for three weeks or a month, have 
the fame diet as before, and be kept clean 
inthe ftable till the middle of May, with 
her feet well pared and thin fhod: take 
her in again about the latter end of Sep- 
tember, if not before, and keep her. to 
the end of her foaling. If the cannot 
readily bring forth, hold her noftrils fo 
as to ftop her taking wind; and if that 
will not do, diffolve madder, to the quan- 
tity of a walnut, in a pint of ale, and 
give it her warm. In cafe the cannot 
void her fecundine, or after-burden, boil 
two or three handfuls of fennel in run- 
ning water, then put half a pint of that 
liquor into as much fack, or, for want 
thereof, into a pint of ale, with a fourth 
part of fallad-otl, mixed together, and 
pour it. lukewarm into her noftrils, hold- 
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ing them clofe for fome time. Otherwife 
give her green wheat, or rye, the laft of 
which is beft, 
If the mare has but little milk, boil as. 
much as you can get from her, with the 
leaves of Javender and fpike, and bathe 
the udder with it warm, till the knobs 
and knots are diffolved. She fhould 
now drink only white water, which is 
bran put into water ;. give her alfo fweet 
mafhes ; and a month after foaling let her 
have a mafh with fome brimftone or favin 
1n it. 

MARGA, Marte, in natural hiftory. 
See the article MaRLE. 

MARGARETTA, one of the largeft of 
the Leeward-iflands ; it is about 50 miles 
long, and twenty-four broad, and is 
fituated tixty miles north of the continent 
of Paria, or New Andalufia, in South | 
America: weft long. 64°, and north 
lat. 11° 30’. 

MARGARITA, the PEARL, in natural 
hiftory, See the article PEARL, 

MARGATE, a port-town of Kent, in the] 
ifle of Thanet, 12 miles north of Deal. | 

MARGENTHEIM, or MERGENTHEIM,,, 

* a city of Germany, in the circle of Fran | 
conia: eaft long. 9° 40’, and north lat. 
4 9° 42", 

MARIENBURG, a town of the frenclt. 
Netherlands, in the province of Hainalt,. 
ten miles weft of Charlemont. 

MaRriENBURG. is alfo a town of polifit 
Pruffia, 20 miles fouth-eaft of Dantzic. 

MARIGNAN, a city and port-town off 
Brazil, the capital of the captainfhip of 
Marignan, fituated at the mouth of the 
river St. Mary ; weft longitude 44°, and) 
fouth latitude 2° 14’. 

MARINER, the fame with failor or fea- | 
man. See Sa1Lors and SEAMEN. 

MARINO, acity of Italy, in the dutchy 
of Urbino, the capital of the territory of 
Marino, a little ftate or commonwealth, 
fituated on a mountain in the middle of 
the pope’s territories ; eaft long. 13° 30% 
and north lat. 44°. 

Marino is alfo a town of Italy, in the 
Campania of Rome, eight miles eaft o 
that city. 

MARJORAM, marjorana, in botany, &e, 
See the article Maryorana,. 

MARITIME, fomething relating to, o 
bounded by the fea: thus, a maritime 
province, or country, is one bounded by 
the fea; and a maritime kingdom, 
fate, is one that makes a confiderable: 
figure, or is very powerful at fea. Hence, 
by maritime powers, among the european 
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ftatess, are underftood Great Britain and 
Holliand. See the articles NAVAL aF- 
FAIRS, NAVIGATION, &e, 

MARIK, in commerce, a certain note which 
a meerchant puts upon his goods, or upon 
the ccatk, hogfhead, &c, that contains 
therm, in order to diftinguifh them from 
otherrs, fuch asa grape, a crow’s foot, a 
diamond, a crofs, an afterifk, &@c. Some 
afe oone or other of thefe marks by them- 
felvess; others join them with the initial 
letterrs of their own name, and others ufe 
the letters only. 

St. Marx the evangelift’s day, a feltival of 
the cthriftian church, obferved April 25. 
St. Marx’s Gofpel, a canonical book of the 
New, Teftament, being one of the four 
Goffpels, 

St. Mark wrete his Gofpel at Rome, 
wherre he accompanied St. Peter, in the 
year of Chrift 44. Tertullian aod others 
preteend, that St. Mark was no more than 
an armanuenfis to St. Peter, who dictated 
this (Gofpel to him ; others affirm, that he 
wrotte it after St, Peter’s death. Nor are 
the liearned Jefs divided as to the language 
this Gofpel was wrote in; fome affirm- 
ing iit was compofed in greek, others in 
latin. Several of the*antient heretics re- 
ceiveed only the Gofpel of St. Mark: 
othe:rs among the catholics rejeéted the 
twelive laft verfes of this Gofpel, The 
Gofjpel of St, Mark is properly.an abridg- 
menit of that of St. Matthew, 

Canons; of St. Mark, a congregation of re- 
gular canons, founded at Mantua, by 
Albsert Spinola a prieft, towards the end 
of tthe XIfth century, Spinola made.a 
rule: for them, which was approved, 
correested, and confirmed by feveral fuc- 
ceedling popes, About the year 1450, 
they; were reformed, and followed only 
the irule of St. Auguftine. ‘This congre- 
gatiion having flourifhed for the {pace of 
fours hundred years, declined by little and 
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niers or penny-weights, or 160 efterlines, 
or 300 mailles, or 640 felins, or,4608 
grains. In Holland the mark-weight is 
alfo called troy-weight, and is equal to 
that of France. When gold and filver 
are fold by the mark, it is divided into 
24 caraéts, See the article CaractT. 


Mark is alfo ufed among us for a money 


of account, and in fome other countries 
for a coin, 
The englifh mark is twothirds of a pound 
fterling, or 138. 4d, and the fcotech mark 
is of equal value in fcotch money of ac- 
count. The mark-lubs, or hubeck-mark, 
ufed at Hamburgh, is alfo a money 
of account, equa) to one third of the 
rix-dollar, or to the french livre: each 
mark is divided into fixteen fols-lubs. 
Mark-lubs is alfo a danifh coin equal 
to r6 fols-lubs. Mark is alfo a copper 
and filver-coim in Sweden. See Coin, 


MARKET, a public place in a city or 


town, in which live cattle, provifions, or 
other goods, are fetto fale; and alfoa 
privilege, either by grant or prefcription, 
by which a town is enabled to keep a 
market. 

A market is lefs than a fair, and is com- 
monly held once or twice a week, Ac- 
cording to Braéton, one market ought to 
be diftant from all others at leaft fix miles 
and a half and a third ofa half: but no 
market is to be kept within feven miles 
of the city of London; but all butchers, 
victuallers, ce. may hire flalls and ftand- 
ings in the fleth-maskets there, and fell 
meat and other provifions, four days in a_ 
week. Every perfon who has a market, 
is entitled to receive toll for the things 
fold in it; and, by antient cufiom, for 
things ftanding in the market, though no- 
thing be fold: but by keeping aymarket 
in any other manner than it is granted, 
or extorting of toll or fees, where none 
are due, they may be forfeited. 


littlee, and is now become extin&. 
Knightts of St. MarK, an order of knight- 

hoosd in the republic of Venice, under the 

protteétion of St. Mark the evangelift, 


MARKET-JEW, a market-town of Corn- 
wal, fituated on Mountfbay, ten miles 
eaft of the Land’s end. : 

MARLBRO, or Mar_porouah, a bo- 


Thee arms of the order are, gules, a lion 
winiged, or, with this device, PAX TIBI 
MAIRCE EVANGELISTA. This order is 
nevrer conferred but on thofe who have 
dome fignal fervice to the commonwea!th. 
Marix, or Marc, alfo denotes a weight 
ufecd in feveral {tates of Europe, and for 
feveeral commodities, efpecially gold and 
filveer, In France, the mark is divided in- 
to % ounces, or 64 drachms, or 192 der- 


rough-town of Wiltfhire, eighteen miles 
north of Salifbury. 
It fends two members to parliament. 


Mar LBro-Fort, an englifh faGlory on 


the weit coalt of the ifland of Sumatra, — 
three miles eaft of Bencoolen: eait long. 
101°, and foyth lat. 4° 15/. 


MARLE, marga, in natural biftory, is 


an earth but flightly coherent, not duétile, 
tiff, or vifcid while moift, moft eafily 
12 Bz diffue 
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- diffufible in, and difunited by water, 
and by it reduced into a foft, loofe, in- 
coherent mafs, 
Among the different kinds of marle, there 
is one that has a place in the catalogues of 
the materia medica, which isknown in 
, the german fhops under the name of mar- 
ga, or marla; this is fometimes white, 
and at others flefh-coloured: but the 
earth is the fame under either ‘of thefe ap- 
pearances. It is of a‘compact, fmooth, 
and fomewhat glofly furface, and when 
fall pieces of it are rubbed between 
the fingers, it very eafily moulders into a 
fine impalpable powder, ‘This is efteem- 
ed as an aftringent, and is given as fuch 
in. diarrhoeas, dyfenteries,, and hzmor- 
rhages ; the red kind is preferred for the 
dJaftintention; but the difference between 


this and the white is not worth regarding. © 


The Germans alfo give it in fevers, in 
convuifions, and particularly in epileptic 
cafes, and in internal bruifes: but we 
are apt fo believe, that too many virtues 
are alcribed to it, 
Marle, ufedas a manure, is of very great 
fervice to lands, elpecially to-fuch as are 
fandy and Joole: maris are of different 
qualities in the different counties of Eng- 
land, and are chiefly diftinguifhed by 
their colour ; but’the properties of any 
fort of marie are better judged of, by 
its purity, and by its diffolving in wet or 
froft ; for if it is fat and tender, and will 
open the land it is laid on, it may be 
taken for granted that it will be beneficial 
toit. Some advife burning the marie be- 
fore it is laid on the land, by which means 
one load will goas far as five, The 
quantity of marle ought to be in propor- 
tion to the depth of the earth; and over- 
marling has often proved of worfe confe- 
quence than under-marling, efpecially 
where the land is frong; but in fandy 
land there can be no danger in Jaying on 
a great quantity, or repeating it often. 
Marles do not improve lands the firft year 
fo much as they do afterwards, 
MARLI, a town of France, ten miles 
* “north-wett of Pearis, remarkable for a 
royal palace, and a very complex machine 
for raifing water. \ 
‘This machine, if Mr. Bernouilli’s com- 
putation be right, muft be a very bad 
one, fince, according to him, no lefs than 
_ £4 parts of its abfolute force is loft. 
MARLOW, a borough..town of Bucking- 
hamfhire, fifteen miles fouth of Ailefbury. 
It fends two members to parliament. 


MARMALADE, a confection of plumbs, 
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apricots, quinces, &c. boiled with fugar 
toa confiltence, . 

MARMOR, MARBLE. See MARBLE. 

MARMORA, a little ifland of ‘Turky, 
fituated in the fea of Marmora, to which 
it gives name, lying fixty miles fouth- 
wett of Conftantinople. 

MARMOTTE, in zoology, the largelt 
animal of the mus or rat-kind, with a 
long naked tail and tawney body : it is 
near as big asa hare, and breeds only on 
the tops ef mountains in Switzerland, Its 
feet are fomewhat like thofe of a bear. 
See plate CLXX. fig. 2. 

MARNE, aconficerable river of France, 
which, rifing in the fouth-eaft of Cham- 
paign, falls into the river Seine, near 
Paris. 

MARONITES, in church hiftory, a fect 
of chriftians near mount Libanus in'Sy- 
ria, who are in communion with the 
church of Rome, and have their patri- 
arch, archbifhops, bifhops, &c. 

MAROSCH, or MERtIsH, a great river, 
which, rifing in the Carpathian motn- | 
tains, runs through Tranfilvania and | 
Hungary, and falls into the river Teyle — 
at Segedin. 

MARPURG, a City of Germany, forty 
miles north of Francfort; eaft long. 8°, 
40%, and north lat. 50° 4o/. 

MARQUE, or Letters of MARQUE, in © 

military affairs, are letters of reprifal, — 
granting the fubjedts of one prince or ftate 
liberty to make reprifals on thofe of an- 
other. 
Letiers of marque among us, are extra-— 
ordinary commiffions granted by autho- 
rity, for reparation to merchants, taken 
and defpoiled by ftrangers at fea; and re- — 
prifals is only the retaking, or taking of 
one thing for another. , 
In the profecution of thefe letters there 
muft be, 1, The oath of the perfon in- 
jured, or other fufficient proof, touching 
the injury fuflained. 2. A proof of due 
profecution for fatisfastion in a legal way. 
3. The deferring or denial of juftice. 4. 
A complaint to his own prince or ftate. 
5. Arequifition of juflice made to the 
fupreme head of the ftate, After all 
which, letters of reprifal, under certain 
reftriGtions, are iffued; but if the fupreme 
power think thefe letters of reprifal may 
affeét the peace of the flate, they are put 
off till a more convenient time. | 
For the diftribution of fuch prizes as are — 
taken, in confequence of the(e letters of © 
marque, fee the article PRIZE. i 

MARQUETRY, or INLAID- WORK, 18 

- a CGe 
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a curious work compofed of feveral fine 


hard pieces of wood, of various colours, ~ 


faftened in thin flices on a ground, and 
fometimes enriched with other matters, as 
filver, brafs, tortoife-fhell, and ivory ; 
with thefe affittances the art is now ca- 
pable of imitating any thing; whence it 
is by fome called the art of painting in 
wood, : 

The ground on which the pieces are to 
be arranged and glued, is ufually of well.. 
dried oak or deal, and is compofed of 
feveral pieces glued together, to prevent 
its warping. The wood to be ufed in 
marquetry is reduced into leaves, of the 
thicknefs ofa line, or the twelfth part of 
an inch, and is either of its natural co- 
lour, or ftained, or made black to form 
the thades by other methods: this fome 
perform by putting it in fand heated very 
hot over the fire: others, by fteeping it in 
lime water and fublimate; and others, in 
oil of fulphur, ‘The wood being of the 
proper colours, the contours of the pieces 
are formed according to the parts of the 
defign they are to reprefent; this is the 
moft difficult part of marquetry, and that 
which requires the mof patience and at- 
tention, 


The two chief inftruments ufed in this - 


work, area faw and a wooden vice, which 
has one of its chaps fixed, and the other 
moveable, which is open and fhut by the 
foot, by means of a cord faftened to a 
treddle. See plate CLXX, fig. 4. 

The leaves to be formed, of which there 
are frequently three, four, or more joined 
together, are, after they have been glued 
on the outermoft part of the defign, whofe 
profile they are to follow, put within the 
chaps of the vice; then the workman 
preffing the treddle, and thus holding faft 
the piece, with his faw rons over all the 
out-lines of his defign. By thus joining 
or forming three or four pieces together, 
not only time is faved, but alfo the mat- 
ter is the better enabled to fuftain the ef- 
fort of the faw, which, how fine foever it 
may be, and how flightly foever it may 
be conduéted by the workman, except 
this precaution were taken, would be apt 
to raife fplinters, and ruin the beauty of 
the work, All the pieces having been 
thus formed by the faw, and marked, in 
order to their being known again, each is 
vaneered, or faftened in its place, on the 
common ground, with thé beft englith 
glue; and this being done, the whole is 
fet in a prefs to dry, planed over, and 
polithed with the {kin of the feaedog, 
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wax, and fhave-grafs, as in fimple va~ 
neering, and the fine branches and more 
delicate parts of the figures are touched 
up and finifhed with a graver. 

MARQUIS, a title of honour, next in 
dignity to that of duke, firlt given to 
thofe who commanded the marches, that 
is the borders and frontiers of countries, 
Marquifles were not known in England 
till king Richard IT, in the year 1337, 
created his great favourite, Robert Vere, 
the earl of Oxford, marquis ef Dublin ; 
fince which time there have been many cre- 
ations of this fort, though at prefent there 
is butone englifb, three fcotch and one itifh 
marquiffes,, The manner of creating a 
marquis differs in nothing from that of a 
duke, except the difference of the titles, 
and the marquis’s being conduéted by a 
marquis and anearl, while a duke is led 
by a duke and a marquis: he is alfo girt 
with a fword, has a gold verge put into 
his hand, and his robe or mantle is the 
fame as thofe of a duke, with only this 
difference, that a duke’s mantle has four 
guards of ermine, and a marquis’s only 
three and ahalf. The title given him, 
in the ftyle of the heralds, is moft noble 
and potent prince. His cap is. the 
fame asa duke’s, and the difference be- 
tween their coronets confifts in the duke’s 
being adorned with only flowers orleaves, 
while the marquis’s has flowers and py- 
ramids with pearls on them, intermixed 
to thew that he is a degree between a 
duke and anvearl. 

MARR, that part of Aberdeenthire fitu- 
ated between the rivers Dee and Don. 
See the article ABERDEEN. 

MARRIAGE, a contraé& both civil and 
religious, between a man and a woman, 
by which they engage to live together in 
mutual love and friendfhip, for the ends 
of procreation, &c, { 

The firft inhabitants of Greece lived to- 
gether without marriage. Cecrops, king 
of Athens, was the firft author of this 
honourable inftitution among that people. 
After the commonwealths of Greece were 
fettled, marriage was very much encou- 
raged by their laws, and the abftaining 
from it was difcountenanced, and in ma- 
ny places punifhed. ‘The Lacedemoni- 
ans were particularly remarkable for their 
feverity towards thofe who deferred mar- 
rying, as well as tothote who wholly ab- 
ftained from it. ‘The Athenians had an 
exprefs law, that all commanders, ora- 
tors, and perfons entrufted with any pub- 
lic affairs, fhould be married men. Poly- 
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gamy, or the having more than one wife 
at a time, was not commonly tolerated 
in Greece. See PoLyGAmy. 

The time of marriage was not the fame 
in all places; the particular number of 
years to which they were limited, de- 
pended upon the humour of each law- 
giver, nothing being generally agreed on 
In this matter. The feafon of the year 
the moft proper for marriage, was thought 
to be the winter, and efpecially the month 
of January, See GAMELION, &e. 
‘The Greeks thought it fcandalous to con- 
tra&t marriage within certain degrees of 
confanguinity ; whilft moft of the bar- 
barous nations allowed inceftuous mix- 
tures. Mott of the grecian flates required 
that citizens fhould match with none but 
citizens; and the children were not al- 
lowed to marry without the confent of 
their parents; when there were orphan- 
virgins without any inheritance, the next 
of kin was obliged to marry them, or to 
fettle a portion on them according to his 
quality, 

The Romans, as well as the Greeks, 
difallowed of polygamy. A Roman 
might not marry any woman who was 
not a Roman. It was thought difho- 
nourable for a woman to marry twice, 
Among the Romans the kalends, nones, 
and ides of each month were thought un- 
lucky to be married in, as was alfo the 
feaft- of the parentalia, or feralia, and 
the whole month of May was reckoned 
the moft unhappy feafon, 

We find but few laws in the books of 
Mofes concerning the inftitution of mar- 
riage: he reftrained the Ifraelites from 
marrying within certain degrees of con- 
fanguinity ; but we find that polygamy, 
though not exprefly allowed is however 
tacitly implied in the laws of Mofes: 
there is a particular law that obliged a 
man, whote brother died without iffue, 
to marry his widow, and raife up chil- 
dren to his brother. The Hebrews pur- 
chafed their wives, by paying down a 
competent dowry for them; and a man 
was at liberty to marry, not only in any 
of the twelve tribes, but even out of 
them, provided it was with fuch nations 
as uled circumcifion. 

The antient chriftian church laid feveral 
reftraints upon her members in relation 
to marriage ; fuch was the rule forbid- 
ing chriltians to marry with infidels and 
heathens: another reftraint related to the 
confanguinity and affinity prohibited in 
{criptuce : a third was, that children un- 
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der age fhould not marry without ti 
confent of their parents, guardians, or 
next relations: and another was, that 
there fhould be fome parity of condition 
between the contracting parties. They] 
not only condemned polygamy, but even 
reckoned it unlawful to y after a di- 
vorce. Astothe feafon in which marri- 
age might or might not be celebrated in 
the chriltian church, all we find is, that 
it was forbidden in lent. The romith 
church requires of the clergy perpetual ab- 
ftinence from marriage ; and has ad- 
vanced this inftitution to the dignity of a 
facrament. The church of England, | 
though the does not confider marriage as | 
a facrament, yet looks upon it as an in-| 
ftitution fo facred, as that it ought al-| 
ways to be celebrated by an ecclefiaftical | 
perfon ; but marriages, without this fanc- | 
tion, are not therefore null and void, 
There is no cannon of this church, which 
forbids marriages to be folemnized at any 
time, The canonical hours for celebrating 
of matrimony, are from eight to twelve| 
in the forenoon. ‘The impediments to 
marriage are fpecified in Canon CII. of 
this church, and are thefe: 1. A pre- 
ceding marriage, or contra; or any 
controverfy or fuit depending on the fame, 
2. Confanguinity or affinity. 3. Want 
of confent of parents, or guardians. For 
the feveral ceremonies regarding marri~ 
ages, fee Bripe, BripEGROOM, NuP- 
TIAL RITES, HUSBAND, &c. 
Marriage, according to our law, cannot 
be diffolved but by death, breach of faith, | 
or other notorious mifbehaviour, It is re- 
quifite to complete a marriage, that there] 
be a free and mutual confent between the | 
parties, The marriages performed by 
romifh priefts, whofe orders are acknow~ 
ledged by the church of England, are 
deemed good in fome inftances; but they 
ought to be folemnized agreeable to the 
rites of our own church, to be entitled to 
the benefits attending on marriage here, 
fuch as dower, thirds, @c, A marriage in 
reputation, as among the quakers, is al 
lowed to be fufficient to give title to a 
perfonal eftate; though in the cafe of a 
perfon married by a diffenting minifter, 
who was not in orders, it has been held 
that where a hufband demands a righ) 
due to him as fuch by the ecclefiaftical; 
law, he ought to prove himfelf a huf- 
band, thereby to be entitled to it; and 
yet this marriage is not altogether a nul- 
lity, becaufe by the laws of nature, th 
contra} is binding. On a promife of 
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marriage, if it be mutual on both fides, 
damages may be recovered in cafe either 
party refufes to marry: and thowgh no 
time for the marriage is agreed on, if the 
plaintiff avers that he offered to marry 
the defendant, ‘who refufed it, an action 
is maintainable for the damages: but no 
aftion fhall be brought upon any agree- 
ment, except it isin writing, and figned 
by the party to be charged. 

For the better preventing clandeftine mar- 
riages, and the inconveniencies arifing 
therefrom, an aét of parliament lately 
paffed, wherein the following regulations 
were made, viz, That from and after 
March 25, 1754, banns of matrimony 
fhall be publithed in the parifh-church or 
fome public chapel belonging to the pa- 
rifh wherein the parties dwell, upon three 
Sundays before the marriage, during the 
time of fervice, immediately after the fe- 
cond leffon : and where the parties dwell 
in different parifhes, the banns fhall be 
publifhed in both ; and the marriage fhall 
be folemnized in the church or chapel 
wherein the banns were publifhed, and no 
where elfe; and it isalfo required, that 
both or either of the parties to be mar- 
ried, do refide four weeks at leaft in the 
Sib where the banns are publifhed, 

othing in this aét deprives the arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury of his ufual right 
of granting fpecial Jicences to.marry at 
any convenient time or place, All mar- 
riages folemnized contrary to the forefaid 
regulations, fhall be void; and the per- 
fon folemnizing the fame, fhall be adjudg- 
ed guilty of felony, and be tranfported for 
fourteen years to his majefty’s colonies, 
Marriages folemnized by licence, where 
either of the parties (not being a widow 
or widower) fhall be under age, without 
the confent of the father firft had (if liv- 
ing) or of the guardians or one of them, 
and where there fhall be no guardians, of 
the mother (if living and unmarried) or 
of the guardian appointed by chancery, 
fhall be void to all intents and purpofes, 
Where any fuch guardian fhall be non 
compos mentis, or in parts beyond the 
fea, or fhall refufe their confent to a pro- 
per match, the party may apply by peti- 
tion to the lord chancellor, lord keeper, 
or lords commiffioners of the great feal, 
who fhall proceed on fuch a petition in 
a fummary way; and where the marti- 
age propofed fha'l appear to be proper, 
they thall judicially declare the fame to 
be fo by an order of court, which fhall 
be deemed effetual. All marriages fhall 
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be folemnized in the prefence of two or 
more creditable witnefles befides the mi- 
nifter; and an entry thereof fhall be im- 
mediately made in a regifter kept for 
that purpofe. ‘This aét fhail not extend 
to the marriages of any of the royal fa- 
mily, nor to Scotland, nor to thofe per- 
fons called quakers, nor thofe profefling 
the jewifh religion. 


Policy of encouraging MARRIAGE. Dr. 


Hally obferves, that the growth and in- 
creafe of mankind is not fo much ftinted 
by any thing in the nature of the fpecies, 
as it is from the cautious difficulty moft 
people make to adventure on the ftate of 
marriage, from the profpeéct of the trou- 
ble and charge of providing for a family : 
nor are the poorer fort of people herein 


‘to be blamed, who befides themfelves and 


families, are obliged to work for the 
proprietors of the Tend that feed them 3 
and of fuch does the greater part of man- 
kind confit. Were it not for the back- 
wardnefs to marriage, there might be 
four times as many births as we find ; 
for by computation frem the table, given 
under the article MorTALITY, thereare 
15000 perfons above fixteen and under 
torty-five, of whiclr, at leaft, 7000 are 
women capable of bearing children; yee 
there are only 1238, or little more than 
a fixth part of thefe, that breed yearly : 
whereas were they all married, it is highly 
probable that four of fix fhould bring 
forth a child every year, the political con- 
fequences of which are evident. There- 
fore, as the ftrength and glory of a king- 
dom or ftate confift in the multitude of 
fubjeéts, celibacy above all things ought 
to be difcouraged, as by extraordinary 
taxing or military fervice: and, on the 
contrary, thofe who have numerous fa- 
milies fhould be allowed certain privi- 
leges and immunities, like the jus trium 
Liberorum among the Romans ; and ef- 
pecially, by effe&tually providing for the 
fubfiftence of the poor. 


MARROW, medulla, in anatomy, a foft 


oleaginous fubitance contained in the ca~ 
vity of the bones, 
The marrow of the bones, which anato- 
mifts of many ages took to bea mere 
fhapelefs and irregular mafs of matter, 
is found in reality to confift of a number 
of fine fubtile fat oleaginous fubftances, 
and of a number of minute veficles of a 
membranaceous ftru&ture, in which it is 
fecreted from the arterial blood in the 
fame manner as the fat of the reit of the 
body. Ir is contained in a greater or 
leffer 
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jeffer quantity in the cavities of moft of 
the cylindrical bones: in the cavernous 
bones there is not properly any marrow, 
but a kind of red, fatty, medullary juice. 
The medullary veffels, found running 


here and there through their appropri- 


ated canals, penetrate into the inner ca- 
vity of the bones, and fecrete the me- 
dullary part from the blood there; the 
blood being afterwards returned again 
by the veins. The nerves are diftribu- 


- ted to the fame places for the fake of fenfe 


and motion. It has been acommon opi- 
nion, that the marrow increafed and de- 
creafed in quantity according to the in- 
creafe and decreafe of the moon; but 
this is by modern anatomifts thought idle 
and erroneous; it does, indeed, increafe 
and decreafe in its, feveral cavities, ac- 
cording to the exercife or reft of the ani- 
mal, or to its eating more or lefs, or bet- 
ter or worfe food. This fubtile oleagi- 
nous fubftance penetrates in between the 
fibres of the bones, and preferves them 
from drynefs and from that brittlenefs 
which would be the confequence of it ; 
but it does not nourifh them as_ was ori- 
ginally believed. See Bone. 


MARRUBIUM, BOARHOUND and Bas- 


TARD-DITTANY, in botany, a genus of 
the didynamia-gymnofpermia clafs of 
plants, with a monopetalous ringent flow- 
er, the upper lip of which is ereé, fe- 
mibifid, and acute, and the under lip re- 
flex and femitrifid: the feeds are four, 
and contained in the cup. 

Hoarhound is reputed attenuant and ree 
folvent, and accordingly prefcribed in 
moift afthmas, and in all difeafes of the 
breaft and lungs. There ufed to be a 
compound fyrup of it kept in the fhops, 
but it is now out of ufe, 


MARS, in aftronomy, one of the fuperior 


planets, moving round the fun in an or- 
bit between thole of the earth and jupiter, 
See the article PLANET. 

For the diameter of this plaret, and its 
mean diftance from the fun, fee the ar- 
ticles DiamETER and DisTANCE, 

The charaéter of this planet is g, the 
excentricity of its orbit is 141, fuppofing 
the diflance of the earth from the fun 
1000 equal parts; the inclination of its 
orbit to that of the earth is 1° 51’; the 
periodical time in which it performs its 
revolution round the fun, is 686 days, 
23 hours, 27’, 30”; its revolution round 
its own axis 24 hours, 40’; and its pa- 
rallax, 30. See the articles CHaRac- 
TER, EXCENTRICITY, &e, 
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In the achronical rifing of this planet, 
that is, when it is’ in oppofition to the 
fun, it is found twice as near the earth 
as the fun, which is a phenomenon that 
has greatly difcredited the ptolemaic hy- 
pothefis. This planet, as well as the 
reft, borrows its light from the fun, and 
has its increafe and decreale of light like 
the moon; and it may be feen almoft 
biffeéted when in its quadratures with the 
fun, or in its perigzeon ; but is never cor- 
niculated or falcated, as the inferior 
planets, | 
Dr. Hook, in 1665, obferved feveral 
fpots in this planet, which having a mo- 
tion, he concluded the planet to have a 
turbinated motion round its center. In 
1666, M. Caffini obferved feveral {pots 
in the two hemifpheres of mars, which, 
by continuing his different obfervations 
very diligently, he found to move by little 
and Jittle from eaft to weft, and to re- 
turn in the {pace of 24 hours go’ to their 
former fituation. Whence both the mo- 
tion and period or natural day of that 
planet were determined. See the article | 
MacuL&. 

Mars always appears with a ruddy 
troubled light, whence we conclude that — 
it is encompaffed with a thick cloudy at~ — 
mofphere, which by difturbing the rays | 
of light in their paflage and re-paflage | 
through it, occafion that appearance : 
befides the ruddy colour of mars, we 
have another argument of his being en- 
compaffed with an atmolphere, and it is — 
this, that when any of the fixed ftars are 
feen near his body, they appear extremely 
obf{cured and almoft extinét; and if this 
be the cafe, a fpeGtator in mars would 
fcarce ever fee mercury, unlefs perhaps in 
the fun at the time of conjunétion, when — 
mercury pafles over his difk, as he fome- 
times appears to us, in form of a fpot. 
An eye in mars will fee venus at about 
the fame diftance from the fun as mercury — 
appears to us, and the earth about the 
fame diftance from the fun. that venus ap- — 
pears tous; and when the earth is found 
in conjunétion with and very near the 
fun, the eye in mars will fee the earth 
horned or falcated, and its attendant, — 
the moon, of the fame figure, and at its 
utmof diftance from the earth not above 
fifteen minutes of a degree: and as this © 
planet's diftance from the fun is to the © 
diftance of the earth and fun as 1} tor, — 
therefore a {peftator in mars would fee _ 
the fun’s diameter lefs by one third than ~ 
it appears to us, ‘and confequently the 
degree 
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degree of light and heat which mars re- 
ceives from the fun, is lefs by one third 
than that received by the earth; this 
proportion will, however, admit of a 
fenfible variation, on account of the 
great excentricity of this planet. 
Though the period or year of this planet, 
as has been already obferved, is nearly 
twice as long as ours, and his natural 
day, or the time in which the fun appears 
above the horizon (fetting afide the con- 
fideration of twilight) is almoft every 
where equal to his night; yet it appears 
that in one and the fame place, on his 
furface, there will be but very little va- 
riety of feafons, or fcarce any difference 
of f{ummer and winter: and the reajon 
is, that the axis of his diurnal rotation is 
nearly at right angles with the plane of 
his orbit. It will be found, notwith- 
ftanding, that places fituated in different 
latitudes, that is, at different diftances 
from his equator, will have very differ- 
ent degrees of heat, on account of the 
different inclination of the fun’s rays to 
the horizon, as it is with us when the 
fin is in the equinoxes, 

From this confideration Dr. Gregery en- 
deavours to account for the appearance 
of the fafcice in mars, which are certain 
fwaths or’fillets feen in this planet, and 
pofited parallel to his equator: for as 
among us, the fame climates has ar dif- 
ferent feafons very unequal degrees of 
heat, but as in mars it is otherwile, the 
fame parallel having always a pretty equa- 
ble degree of heat, it follows, that thefe 
{pots may probably be formed in mars, or 
in his atmofphere, as {now and clouds 
2re in ours, viz. by the conftant different 
intentions of heat and cold in the differ- 
ent parallels, and fo come to be extend - 
ed in circles or belts parallel to his equa- 
tor, or the circle of his diurnal moticn. 
And this fame principle may, perhaps, 
folve the phanomenon of jupiters belts, 
that planet, like mars, having a perpe- 
tual equinox, See JUPITER, 

Mars, among chemiits, denotes iron, as 
being fuppofed to be under the infuynce 
of that planct. Sce the article IRON. 

Crocus of Mars, See the article Crocus. 

Cryfials of Mars. See the article|\Cry- 
sTaLs of Mars. 

Flowers of Mars. See the article Fos. 

Treeof MARs, arbor martis, in chemittry, 
a {pecies of metallic vegetation, the pro- 
cefs of making which is this: diffolve 
fteel- filings in {pirit of nitre, and to the 
folution aid oi) of tartar per deliquium ; 
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by this means a fermentation will be ex- 
cited, which being over, there will he 
formed beautiful vegetations about -the 
furface, exprefling the branches of trees. 

MARSALA, a post-town of Sicily, in the 
province of Mazara: eaft long, 12° 6’, 
north lat. 37° 507. 

MARSALQUIVER, a port-town of Al- 
giers, on the coaft of Barbary, fituated en 
a bay of the fea, oppofite to Oran. 

MARSEILLES, a city and post of Pro- 
vence, fituated on a fine bay of the Me- 
diterranean, twenty-five miles north-welt 
of Toulon: eaftlong, 5° 20’, north lat. 
APerich. 

MARSHAL, in its primary fignification, 
means an.officer who has the command 
or care of horfes ; but it 1s now applied 
to officers who have very different em- 
ployments, as ear] marfhal, knight mar- 
thal, or martha! of the king’s houfe, &c. 
See the articles EARL-MARSHAL, 
KNIGHT-MARSHAL, &c. 

Marsuat of the king’s bench, an officer 
who has the cuftady of the king’: bench- 
prifon in Southwark, This officer is 
obliged to give his attendance, and to__ 
take into his cuftody all perfons com- 
mitted by that court. 

Marsuat of the exchequer, an officer to 
whom that court commits the king’s 
debtors, 

Marsuat of the king's hall, an officer who 
has the care of placing the houfhold-fer- 
vants and ftrangers at table, according to 
their quality. 

MARSHAL, or MARESCHAL, of France, 
an officer of the greatett dignity in the 
french armies. When two or more mare 
fhals are in the army, the eldeft com- 
mands, 

MARSHALLING a coat, in heraldry, is 
the dilpofal of feveral coats of arms be- 
longing to diflin& families, in one and 
the fame efcutcheon or fhield, together 
with their ornaments, parts, and appure 
fenances, 

MARSHFIELD, a market town of Wilt- 
thire, thirty -miles north- weft of Salifbury. 

MARSHLAND, the wett divifion of Nor- 
folk. Sve the article NORFOLK. 

MARSHMALLOW, althea, in botany 
and medicine. See thearticle ALTHEA. 

MARSHY vanps, thofe liable to be over- 
flowed by the Jea, or large rivers, for the 
draining of which, feethe articles DITCH, 
Drain, &e. 

Asmarfhy lands fatten cat:le the fooneft 
of any, and preferve fheep trom the rot, 
it would be a great improvement of them 
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to raife a crofs or fewicireular bank of 
earth in them, and to plant this with 
trees, which might afford fhelter to the 
‘cattle, a thing very much wanted in all 
of them. 


MARSICO, acity of Italy, feventy miles 


fouth-eait of Naples, 


MARSILEA, in botany, a genus of the 


cryptogamia clafs of plants, without any 
corolla or cup: the antherz are four, 
and placed on an obtufely conic body : 
the fruit is of a roundifh figure, confilt- 
ing of four cells, in each of which are 
contained feveral roundifh feeds, 


~ Under this genus are comprehended the 


‘falvinia of Micheli, and pilularia of Dil- 
lenius. 


MARSUPIALIS muscuLus, in anato- 


my, a mufcle otherwife called the inter- 
nal obturator. See OBFURATOR, 


_ MARTABAN, a city and port-town of 


MARTES, the martin, in zoology. 


the fur:her India, on the eaft fide of the 
bay of Bengal: eaft long 97°, north lat. 
116° To’. 
See 
the article MARTIN, 


- St. MARTHA, a city and port-town of 


@erra Firma, in South America, and the 
capital of the province of St. Martha: 
wett Jong. 74° 30’, north lat. r1° 45’, 


MARTIAL, among phyficians, an appel- 


lation given to the preparations of iron, 
-See the article IRON, 


MARTIAL Law,, is the law of war, which 


‘entirely depends on the arbitrary power 
of the prince, or of thofe to whom he 
has delegated it. For though the king 
can make no Jaws in time of peace witli- 

-out the confent of parliament, yet in time 


of war he ufes an abfolute power over: 


the army. 


_ MARTIGUES, a port town of Provence, 


» 


‘in France, fituated on a bay of the Meditere 
ranean, fixteen miles weft of Marfeiiles. 


MARTIN, martes, in zoology, a f{pecics 


of muftela, of a blackith brown colour, 
and with a pale throat: it is about the 
fize of the common cat, but more flender. 
See the article MusTELa. 


Martin is alfo the name of a bird of the 


hirundo-kind, of ablack colour, and with 
the throat white. $8.e Hirunpo. 


Cape MARTIN, a promontory of Valencia, 


in Spain, on the Mediterranean: it is 
under the meridian of London: north 
lat. 33° 50’. 


MARTINGALE, in the manege, a thong 


of Jeather, faftened to one end of the 
givths under the belly of a hovfe, and at 
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the other end to the mufs-roll, to keep 
him from rearing. 


MARTINICO, the chief of the french 


Caribbee-iflands,~fituated in 61° of welt 
long. and between 14° and 5° north 
lat, It is fixty miles long, but is fcarce 
twenty broad in any part. 


MARTLETS, in heraldry, little birds 


reprefented without feet, and ufed as a 
difference or mark” of diftinGion for 
younger brothers, to pyt them in mind 
that they are to truft tothe wings of vir- 
tue and merit, in order to raife them- 
felves, and not to their feet, they having 
little land to fet their footon, See plate 
CLXV. fig. 4. 


MARTNETS, ina hhip, fmall lines faften- 


ed to the leetch of a fail, reeved through 
a block on the top-maft head, and com- 
ing down by the maft to the deck. Their 
ufe is to bring the leetch of the {ail clofe 
to the vard to be furled, 


MARTYNIA, in botany, a genus of the 


didynamia-angtofpermia clafs of plants, 
with a monopetalous flower, campanu- 
lated, gibbous at the bafe, and contain- 
ing a honey-juicer the fruit is an oblong 
capfule, containing four feeds of the fame 
firure. 


MARTYR, in the chriftian fenfe of the 


word, is one who lays down his life for 
the gofpel, or fuffers death for the fake of 
his religion, 

The chriftian church has abounded in 
martyrs, and hiftory is filled with far- 
prizing accounts of theix fingular con- 
ftancy and fortitude under the crueleft 
torments human nature was capable of 
foffering. The primitive chriftians were 
accufed by their enemies of paying a fort 
of divine worfhip to the martyrs. Of 
this we have an inftance in the anfwer of 
the church of Smyrna to the fuggeftion 
of the Jews, who, at the martyrdom of 
Polycarp, defired the heathen judge not 
to fuffer the chriflians to carry off his 
body, left they fhould leave their cruci- 
fied matter, and worfhip him in his ftead. 
To which they anfwered. ‘© We can- 
*¢ neither forfake Chrift, nor worfhip 
‘© any ether; for we worfhip him as the 
“© fon of God; but love the martyrs as 
€¢ the difciples and followers of the Lord, 
‘« for the great aficlion they have fhewn 
** to their king and matter.” A lik¢ 
anfwer was given at the martyrdom of 
Fru@uofus in Spain, For when thejudge 
afked Eulogius, his deacon, whether he 
would not worfhip Fructuotus, as think. 
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ing that though he refufed to worfhip the 
sheathen idols, he might yet be inclined 
to worfhip a chriftian martyr; Eulogius 
replied, ‘* I do not worfhip Fruétuofus, 
** but him whom Fructuofus worfhips.” 
The primitive chriftians believed, that 
the martyrs enjoyed very fingular privi- 
‘deges: that upon their death they were 
immediately admitted to the beggific vi- 
fion, while other*fouls waited for the 
completion of their happinefs till the day 
of judgment: and that God would grant 
chiefly to their prayers the haftening of 
his kingdom, and fhortening the times 
of perfecution. 
The churches built over the graves of the 
martyrs, and called by thei names, in 
order to preferve the memory of their 
fufferings, were diftinguifhed by the title 
Martyrium, confeffio, or memoria. 
The feftivals of the martyrs are of very 
antient date in the chriftian church, and 
may be carried back at leaft till the time 
of Polycarp, who fuffered martyrdom 
about the year of Chrift 168. On thefe 
days the Chriftians met at the graves of 
the martyrs, and offered prayers and 
thank{givings to God for the examples 
they had afforded them: they celebrated 
the eucharift, and gave alms tothe poor ; 
which, together with a panegyrical ora- 
tion. or fermon, and reading the aéts of 
the martyis, were the {piritual exerciles 
of thefe anniverfaries. 
MARTYROLOGY, in the church of 
Rome, is a catalogue or lift of martyrs, 
‘including the hiftory of their lives and 
fufferings for the fake of religion. 
The martyrologies draw their materials 
from the kalendars of particular churches, 
in which the feveral feftigals dedicated to 
them are marked; and which feem to be 
derived from the praétice of the antient 
Romans, who inferted the names of 
heroes and great men in their fafti, or 
public regilters. 
‘The martyrologies are very numerous, 
and contain many ridiculous and even 
contradiStory narratives ; which is eafily 
accounted for, if we confider how many 
forged and {purious accounts of the lives 
of faints and martyrs appeared in the firit 
ages of the church, which the legendary 
writers afterwards adopted without exa- 
mining into the truth of them. How- 
ever {ome good critics, of late years, have 
gone a great way towards clearing the 
fives of the laints and martyrs from the 
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monftrous heap of fiStion they laboured. - 
under. See the article LEGEND. 

MARVEL of Peru, in botany, a name fed 
by fome for jalap. See JALAP. , 

MARY MAGDALEN’s Day, a‘ feftiva 
of the romifh church, obferved’ on the 
twenty-fecond of July. 

MARYGOLD, or Marsu-MARYGOLD, 


a plant called by botamits caltha. Seg 
the article CALTHAa. 
Corn MaRYGOLD, chryfanthemum. See 


the article CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

French MARYGOLD, in botany, tagetes. 
See the article TAGETES. 

MARYLAND, one of the britifh planta- 
tions in North America, fituated between 
74° and 78° weit long. and between 38” 
and 40° north Jat. 

MASANDERAN, a province of Perfia, 
fituated on the fouthern coaft of the Caf- 
pian fea, and ufually comprehended in 
Gilan. 

MASCON, or Macon, a city of France, 
in the dutchy of Burgundy, thirty-five 
miles north of Lyons. 


MASCULINE, or MascuLINE GENDER, 


among grammarians, that belonging to 
the male, See thearticleGenDER. 

MASHAM, a maiket-town of Yorkthire, 
fituated twenty-four miles north-weft of 
the city of York. 

MASIERS, orMesters,a townof France, 
in the province of Champaign, fituated on 
the river Maes, thirty-five miles north- 
eaft of Rheims. 

MASK, or Masque. 
Masque. 

MASON, a perfon employed under the di- 
rection of an architect, in the raifing of 
a ftone-building. 

The chief bufinefs of a mafon is to make 
the mortar; raife the walls from the 
foundation to the top, with the neceffary 
retreats and perpendiculars; to form the 
vaults, and employ the ftones as delivered 
tohim. When the ftones are large, the 
bufinefs of hewing or cutting them he- 
longs to the ftone-cutters, though thefe 
are frequently confounded with mafons : 
the ornaments of {culpture are performed 
by carvers. in ftones or f{culptors. The 
tools or implements principally ufed by 
them are the rquare, level, plumb-line, 
bevel, compafs, hammer, chiffel, mallet, 
faw, trowel, &c. See SQUARE, Ge, 
Befides the common inftruments ufed in 
the hand, they have likewife machines 
for raifing of great burdens, and the con- 
ga Ca : duating 


See the article 
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which are the lever, pully, wheel, crane, 
&c. See the article Lever, &e. 

“ee and accepted NIASONS, a very antient 
fociety or body of men, fo called, either 
from fome extraordinary knowledge of 
mafonry or building, which they are fup- 
pofed to be mafters of, or becaule the 
firft founders of the fociety were perfons 
of that profeflion. ‘Thele-are now very 
confiderable, both for number and cha- 
rater, being found in every country in 
Europe, and confilting principally of per- 
fons of merit and confideration. As to 
antiquity, they Jay claim toa fanding of 
fome thoufand years, What the end of 
their inflirution is, feems ftill in fome 
mealure a fecret; and they are faid to be 
admitted into the fraternity by being put 
in poffeffion of a great number of Secrets, 
called the mafon’s word, which have 
been religioufly kept from age to age, 
being never divulged. 


MASONRY, in general, a branch of ar- 


chitecture, confiting in the art of hew- 
ing or fquaring ftones, and cutting them 
level or perpendicular, for the ufes of 
building : but in a more limired fenfe, 
mafonry is the art of affembling and 
joining ftones together with mortar, 

Hence arifes as many different kinds of 


’ mafonry,°as there are different forms and 


manners for laying or joining ftones. 
Vitruvius mentions ftven kinds of ma- 
fonry uled among the antients, three of 
chewed fione, viz. that in form of a net, 
that in binding, and that called the greek 
miafonry ; and three of unhewed ftones, 
viz. that of an equal courfe, that of 
an unequal courfe, and that filled up 
in the middle; and the feventh was a 
compolition of all the reft, each id their 
order. 
Net. mafonry, called by Vitruvius reticu- 
Jatum, from tts refemblance to the mefhes 
of a net, confifts of ftones fquared in 
their courles, and fo difpofed as that their 
joints go obliquely ; and their diagonals 
sre the one perpendicular, and the other 
evel, This is the moft agreeable mfon- 
ry tothe eye, burt is very apt to crack. 
See pla'e CLXX. fig. 6. n° x. 

Bound mafonry, that in which the flones 
were placed one ov.r another like tiles: 
the joints of their beds being level, and 
the mounters perpendicular, fo that the 
joint that mounts ard feparares two 
ftones, always falls direétly over the mid- 
dle of the ftone below.” This is lefs 
beautiful than the net work, but it is 
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more folid and durable. See zbid, n° 2. 
Greek mafonry, according to Vitruvius, 
is that where after we have laid two 
ftones, each of which makes a courfe, 
another is laid at the end, which makes 
two courfes, and the fame order is ob- 
ferved throughout the building; this 
may be called double binding, in regard 
the binding is not only of ftones of the 
fame courfe with one another, bus like- 
wife of one courfe with another courfe, 
Ibid n° 3. 
Mafoniy by equal courfes, called by the 
antients fodomum, differs in nothing from 
the bound mafonry but only in this, that 
its ones are not hewn, Ibid. n°. 4. 
Matonry by unequal courfes, called pfeu- 
difodomum, is alfo made of unhewed 
ftones, and laid in bound work: but 
then they are not of the fame thicknel:, 
nor is there any equality obferved, ex- 
cepting in the feveral courfes ; the courfes 
themfelves being unequal to each other, 
Ibid. v° 5. 
Mafonry filled up in the midéle, called 
by the antients empledtion, is likewife 
made of unhewed ftones, and by courfes : 
but the ftones are only fet in order as to 
the courfes; the middle being filled up 
with {tones thrown in at random among 
the moitar. Ibid. n° 6, 
Compound matonry is of Vitravius’s pro- 
pofing, fo called as being formed of all 
the reft, In this the courfes are of hewed 
ftone ; and the middle being left void, i3 
filled up with mortar and pebbles thrown 
in together: after this the ftones of one 
courfe are bound to thole of another 
courfe with cramp irons faftened with 
melted lead. Ibid. n? 7, 
All the kinds of mafonry now in ufe 
may be reduced to thefe five, viz. bound 
mafonry ; that of brick-work, where the 
bodies and projeluies of the ftones in- 
clofe {quare fpaces or pannels, @c, fet 
with bricks; that de moilon, or {mall 
work, where the courfes are equal, well 
fquared, and their edges or beds rufti- 
cated ; that,where the cours are un- 
eqoal; and that filled up ip the middle - 
with little ffones and mortar, 


MASQUE, “or.Mask, a coyer for the face, 


with fuitable apereures for the eyes and 
moorh, ' eo 


MASQUES, in: arghivedtgre, denotes cer- 


tsin grovefque facesy vied to fill vacant 
places, as friezes, pannelsjof doors, keys 
of arches, &e, 


MASQUERADE, an affembly of perfons 


maiked, and dveiled in peculiar habits, 
Ri ( Fig meeting 
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meeting to dance and divert themfelves. 
ASS, miffa, in the church of Rome, the 
office or prayers ufed at the celebration 
of the eucharift; or in other words, 
confecrating the bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Chrift, and offering 
them fo tranfubftantiated, as an expia- 
tory facrifice for the quick and the dead, 
As the mafS is in general believed to be 
a reprefentation of the paflion of our 
bleed Saviour, fo every action of the 
| priet, and every particular part of the 
fervice, is fuppofed to allude to the pare 
| ticular circumitances of his paffion and 
death, 

| ‘The general divifion of mafles confifts in 
high and low; the firft is that fung by 
| the chorifters, and celebrated with the 
| affiftance of a deacon and fub-deacon : 
low maffes are thofe in which the prayers 
are barely rehearfed without finging. 

| There are a great number of ditferent or 
| occafional maffes in the romith church, 
| many of which have nothing peculiar 
| but the name ;: juch are the maffes of the 
| famts; that of St. Mary of the fnow, 
celebrated on the fifth of Augulft ; that 
of St, Margaret, patronefs of lying-in 
women; that of the feaft of St. John 
the baptift, at which are faid three 
maffes; that of the Innocents, at which 
the gloria in excelfis, and the hallelujah 
are omitted, and it being a day of mourn- 
ing, the altar is of a violet-colour. As 
to ordinary maffes fome are faid for the 
dead, and, itis fuppofed, contribute to 
fetch the foul out of purgatory ; at thefe 
maffes the altar is put in mourning, and 
the only decorations are acrofs in the 
midit of fix yellow wax-lights ; the drefs 
_ of the celebrant, and the very ma({s-book 
are black; many parts of the office are 
omitted, and the people are difmiffed 
without the benediGtiion. If the mafs 
| Fe faid fora perfon difti guifhed by his 
| rank or virtues, it is followed with a fu- 
neral oration: they ereét a chapelle ar- 
| dente, that is, a reprefentation of the de- 
| ceafed, with branches and tapers of yel- 
| Jow wax, either in the middle of the 
| church, or near the deceafed’s tomb, 
| where the prieft pronounces a folemn ab- 
folution of the decealed. There are I'ke- 
| wife ‘private mafits, faid for ftolen or 
ftrayed goods er cattle ; for health ; for 
travellers, Ge, which go under the name 
of votive miffes. There is {till a further 
dittingtion of mafles denominated from 
| the countries in which they were ufed; 
| thus the gothic mats, or mia mofarabum, 
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is that ufed among the Goths when they 
were mafters of Spain, and which is ftill 
kept up at Toledo and Salamanca ; the 
ambrofian mafs is that compofed by Se. 
Ambrofe, and ufed only at Milan, ef 

which city he was bifhop; the gallic 
mafs, ufed by the antient Gauls ; and the 
roman mafs, uled by almolt all the 
churches in the romifh communion, 

Mass of the prafanéified, miffa prefane- 
tificaiorum, is a mals peculiar to the 
greek church, in which there is no con- 
fecration of the elements 5 but after fing~ 
ing fome hymns, they receive the bread 
and wine which was before confecrated. 
This mafs is performed all Lent, except 
on Saturdays, Sundays, and the annuo- 
ciation. ‘The prieft counts upon his 
fingers the days of the enfuing week om 
which it is to be celebrated, and cuts off 
as many pieces of bread at the altar, as 
he is to fay mafles; and after having 
confecrated them, fteeps them in wine, 
and then puts them in a box; out of 
which, upon every occafion, he takes 
fome of it with a fpoon, and putting it 
on adith, fets it upon the altar, 

MASSA, a city of Italy, on the fouth- 
fide of the guiph of Naples, twenty miles 
fouth of that capital, 

Massa, the capital of the dutchy of Maffa 
Cerara, in Italy, fituated between the ter- 
ritories of Lucca and Genoa: eatt long, 
10° go’, north lat. 43° 55’. 

Massa isalioa town of Italy, in the dutchy 
ot Tufcany: eaft long. a1° 50’, norih 
lat. 43° 5. ; 

MASSACHUSET-co.ony, the principal 
fub-divilion of New-England, is bound- 
ed by New Hampfhire, on the north ; by 
the Adlantic ocean, on the eaft and fouth; 
and by Conneéticut and New-York, on 
the wef. It is about 100 miles long, 
and 4o broad. 

MASSALIANS, a fet of enthufiafts who 
fprang up about the year 361, in the 
reign of the emperor Conftantius, who_ 
maintained that men have two fouls, a 
celeftial and a diabolical, and that the 
Jatter is driven out by prayer. They 
pretended to prophecy, and affirmed that 
they could fee the trinity with their core 
poreal eyes ; and believed that the holy 
ghoft defcended vifibly upon them, efpe- 
cially at the time of their ordination, 
when they trod the devil under foot, and 
danced upon him. ome 

MASSETER, imanatomy, a mufcle which — 
has its origin in the lower and interiog” 
part of the jugum, and its end at the ex- 

ternal 
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ternal foperficies of the angle of the jaw. 
The ductus ftenorianus, or falival dué& 
of Steno, paffes over this mufcle. 

MASSIVE, among builders, an epithet 
given to whatever Is too heavy and folid ; 
thus a maflive column, is one too fhort 
and thick for the order whofe capital it 
bears ; and a maflive wall, is one whofe 
openings or lights are too fmall in pro- 
portion. 

MASSORA, in matters of literature, a 
critical work, containing remarks on the 
veries, words, letters, and vowel-points 
cf the hebrew-text of the bible ; a work 
more Jaborious than ufcful, fuch poor ob- 
fervations being beneath the notice of 
men of learning, 

MASSOVIA, or Warsovia, 
article WARSOVIA, 

MAST, in naval architecture, a large tim- 
ber in a fhip, for fuftaining the yards, 
fails, Gc. See the article Surp. 

In large veffels there are four mafts, viz. 
the main malt, fore-maf, mizen-matt, 
and bowfprit. The main-maft is the 
principal one, ftanding in the middle of 
the fhip: its length, according to fome, 
Should be 2% that of the midthip-beam. 
Others give the following rule for find- 
ing its length, wiz. multiply the breadth 
of the hip, in feet, by 24; from the pro- 
du&, cut off the lat figure towards the 
sight hand; and the ref will be the 
length required, Thus (uppofe the length 
of the midfhip beam was 30 feet ; then 
5° X 24. 720, from which cutting off 
the laft figure, there remains 72 feet for 
‘the length of the main-maft. And as 
for the thicknefs of the main-maft, it is 
vfual to allow an inch to every yard in 
length. 
In plate CLXX. fig. 5. the reader will 
fee a firft rate’s main-maft, main-top, 
main-top-gallant, and bowfprit, drawn 
proportionally by a {cale of yy of an inch 
to too feet flatute meature. 
For the proportions, &c.“ of the fore-maft 
and mizen, fee the articles FORE-MaAST 
end Mizen. 

MASTER, magifter, in general, is a title 
of authority ; as the grand mafter of 

. Malta, the mafter of St. Lazarus, &c. 
The Romans had a great many officers 
thus denominated; as the mafter of the 
people, or dictator ; the mafter of the 
cavalry, foot, cenfus, &c, See the articles 
Dicrator, Cavairy,&c, 

Master of arts, is the firft degree taken 
up in foreign univerfities, and for the 


See the 
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moft part in thofe of Scotlaad; but th 
fecond in Oxford and Cambridge; can 
didates not being admitted te it, till the 
have fludied feven years in the univerfity 
See the article DEGREE, 

MastTER of the ceremonies. 
ticle CEREMONY, 

MAsTERs iz chancery, in ordinary, o 
which there are twelve, the maflter o 
the rolls being chief, are ufaally chofen 
out of the barrifters of the common law, 
and fit in chancery, or at the rolls, as 
afliftants to the lord chancellor and mafter 
of the rolls, 

To them are alfo committed interlocu 
tory reports, ftating of accounts, taking 
cofts, @c.. And fometimes by way a 
reference, they are impowered to make 
final determination of caufes, 

They have, time out of mind, had th 
honour to fit in the lords houfe, witho 
either writ or patent to empower them, 
They formerly infpe&ted all writs of fum- 
mons, which is now performed by the 
clerk of the petty bag, Meffages from 
the lords to the commons are carried by 
them. Affidavits are made before the 
and deeds and recognizances acknow 

ledged. : 7 
There are alfo mafters in chancery exe 
traordinary, appointed by the lord chan- 
cellor in the feveral counties of England, 
for taking affidavits, recognizances, © 
for the eafe of the fuitors of the court. — 

Master of the faculties, an officer unde 
the archbifhop of Canterbury, who grant 
licences and difpenfations. 

MASTER-GUNNER, See GuNNER, | 

MastTEr of the horfe, a great officer of th 
crown, who orders al] matters relatin, 
to the king's ftables races, breed a 
horfes ; and commands the equerries an 
all the other officers and tradefmen e 
ployed inthe king’s ftables. His coaches 
horfes,; and attendants afe the king’s, ani 
bear the king's arms and livery. 

Master of the ordnance, a great officer 
who has the chief command of the king 
ordnance and artillery. 

Master of the revels, an officer who or 
ders all things relating to the perform 
ance of plays, matks, balls, @c, at court, 

Master of the rolls, a patent officer foi 
life, who has the cuftody of the rolls o 
parliament and patents which pafs th 

* great-feal, and of the records of .chan 
cery, as alfo commiffions, deeds, recog 
nizances, which, being made of rolls 9 
parchment, gave rife to the name, 
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In abfence of the chancellor he fits as 
judge in the court of chancery: at other 
‘times he hears caufes in the rolls-chapel, 
‘and makes orders ; but all hearings be- 
fore him are appealableto the chancellor. 
He hath a writ of fummons to parlia- 
ment, and fits on the fecond wooll- 
pack next the lord chief juftice. 
In his gift are the fix clerks in chancery, 
| the examiners, three clerks of the petty 
| bag, and the fix clerks of the rolls-chapel, 
I where the rolls are kept, and the rolls- 
houfe for his habitation, &c. 
ASTER of a /bip, the fame with captain 
in a merchant-man ; but in aking’s fhip 
he is an officer who infpeéts the provi- 
fions and ftores, and acquaints the cap- 
tain of what is not good, takes particu- 
lar care of the rigging and of the ballait, 
| and gives direétions for ftowing the hold; 
he navigates the thip under the direétions 
fof his fuperior officer ; fees that the log 
and log-book be duly kept; obferves the 
appearances of coafts, and notes down 
in his journal any new fhoal or rocks 
under water, with their bearing and 
depth of water, &c. 
ASTER at arms in a king's fbip, an officer 
who daily, by turns, as the captain ap- 
points, is to exercife the petty officers 
and fhip’s company ; to place and re- 
lieve fentinels ; to fee the candles and 
fire put out according to the captain’s 
orders; to take care the {mall arms are 
kept in good order, and to obferve the 
directions of the lieutenant at arms. 
ASTER Of the Temple, fince the diffolution 
of the order of the templars, the fpiritual 
uide and paftor of the Temple is fo 
called, which was the denomination of 
ithe founder and his fucceffors. 
ASTER of the wardrobe, an officer un- 
er the lord chamberlain, who has the 
are of the royal robes, as well as the 
vearing apparel, collar, george, and gar- 
er, &c. Hehas alfo the charge of all 
ormer kings and queens robes remain- 
ng in the Tower, all hangings, bedding, 
ic. for the king’s houfe, the charge and 
elivery of velvet and fcarlet allowed for 
iveries. He has under hima clerk of the 
obes, wardrobe keeper, a yeoman, &c. 
STER-PLECE, chef d’ oeuvre, is parti- 
ularly ufed among the French, for a 
iece of work done by thofe who defire 
o be admitted mafter of any art or trade, 
y way of fpecimen of their capacity. 
STER-WORT, in botany. See the ars 
icle IMPERATORIA. 
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Quarter-MastTER. See QUARTER. 

MASTICATION, mafticatio, in medi- 
cine, the action of chewing, or of agi~ 

. tating the folid parts of our food between 
the teeth, by means of the motion of the 
jaws, the tongue, and the lips, whereby 
it is broken into fmall pieces, impreg- 
nated with faliva, and fo fitted for deglu- 
tition and a more eafy digeltion. 

MASTICATORIES, in medicine, fuch 
remedies as are taken in at the mouth, 
and chewed in order to promote the eva- 
cuation of the falival humour, as tobacco, 
ginger, pepper, fage, rofemary, thyme, 
maftich, &c. 

MASTICH, in the materia medica, a folid 
refin, of a pale, yellow, white colour, 
brought tous principally from the ifland 
of Chios, in drops or tears as it naturally 
forms itfelf in exfudating from the tree, 
about the bignefs and much in the form 
of a pea. It is to be chofen clear, pel- 
Jucid, and. of a pale yellowith colour, 
well fcented, and brittle. We meet with 
a kind of cement fometimes kept in the 
fhops under the name of maftich, It is 
compofed of maftich and feveral other 
ingredients, and is formed into cakes for 
ufe, This is intended for the fervice of 
the lapidaries, to fill up cracks in ftones, 
and for other fuch purpofes: but is by 
no means to be ufed as maftich for any 
of the medicinal purpofes, 

Matltich is detergent, aftringent, and fto- 
machic; it is greatly recommended in 
inveterate coughs and againft {pitting of 
blood. Ititrengthens the ftomach, aflilts 
digeftion, and ftops vomiting. It is ufed 
externally in platers to the regions of 
the ftomach and inteftines; and is faid to 
ftop vontiting and purgings,by any means. 

MASTIGADOUR, MasrTicapour, or 
SLABBERING BiT, in the manege, a 
{nafle of iron, all fmooth, and of a piece, 

uarded with paternofters, and compofed 
of three halfs of great rings, made into 
demi-ovals, of unequal bignefs; the 
lefler being inclofed within the greater, 
which ought to be about half a foot high 
See the article Bit. 

MASTOIDES, in anatomy, the fame with. 
mammillaris ; being applied to fuch pro- 
cefles in the body as have the appearance 
of breafts or dugs, arifing in a broad 
bafis, and terminating in an obtufe top. 
Mattoides is fometimes applied to the 
mufcle which ftoops the head, proceed- 
ing from the neck-bone and breaft-bone, 
and terminating in the procefs of the 

mam- 
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mammiformis. See the. articles Mam- 
MILLARY and MuscLe. 

MASULIPATAN, a city and port-town 
of the hither India: eait long. $1°, and 
north lat, 16° 18”, 

MATAGORDA,afortrefs at the entrance 
of the harbour of Cadiz, 

MATAMAN, a country in the fouth weft 
of Africa, bounded by Benguelo, on the 
north ; by Manomotapa, on the eaft ;_ by 
Caffraria, on the fouth; and by the At- 

‘. antic ocean, on the weft, 

MATAPAN-capez, in the Morea, the 
fouth moft promontory of Europe, fituat- 
ed in eaft tong, 22°, north lat. 36°. 

MATARO, a town of Spain, fituated on 
the coaft of Catalonia, twelve miles eaft 
of Barcelona, 

MATCH, akind of rope flightly twifted, 
and prepared to retain fire for the ules of 
artillery, mines, fire-works, &c. 

It is made of hempen tow, fpun on the 
wheel hike cord, but very flack; and is 
compofed of three twifts, which are af- 
terwards again covered with tow, fo that 
the twilts do not appear: laftly, it is 
boiled in the lees of old wines. This, 
when ance lighted at the end, burns on 
gradually and regularly, without ever 
going out, till the whole be confumed : 


are" the hardeft and drieft match is generally 


the bett. x 

MATCHING, inthe wine trade, the pre- 
paring veffels to preferve wines and other 
liquors, without their growing four or 
vapid. The method of doing it, as di- 
rested by Dr. Shaw, is as follows: melt 
brimftone in an iron ladle, and when 
thoroughly melted, dip into it flips of 
courte linen-cloth; take thefe out, and 
let them cool: this the wine-coopers call 
amatch; take one of thefe matches, fet 
one end of it on fire, and put it into the 
bung hole of a cafk; {top it loofely, and 
thus fuffer the match to burn nearly out : 
then drive in the bung tight, and fet the 
cask afide for an hour or two, At the 
end of this time examine the cafk, and 
you will find that the fulphur has com- 
municated ,a violent pungent and fuffo- 
cating {cent to the cafk, with a confider- 
able degree of acidity, which is the gas 
and acid (pirit of the fulphur. The cafk 
may after this be filled with a fmall wine, 
which has fcarce done its fermentation, 
and bunging it down tight, it will be 
kept good, and will foon clarify: this 
18 @ common and yery ufeful method, 
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for many poor wines could {carce be kep 
potable even a few months without i 

MATER Tenzuis, or Pia Mater. See th 
artices MeninGes and Pra MATER. 

Marer DuRA, or duraMATER. See al 
fo MEninGEs and DURA MATER. 

MATERA, a town of Italy, in the king 
dom of Naples and territory of Otranto 
fituated thirty miles fouth-weft of Barri 

MATERAN, the capital of a kingdom o 
the fame name, fituated on the foutl 
coaft of the ifland of Java. ‘This cit 
is faid to lye in eaft long. 110°, fouth lag 
9° as, 

MATERIA supritis, denotes a fin 
fubtile matter which the Cartefians fu 
pofe to pervade and penetrate freely t 
pores of all bodies, to fill up all the 
pores fo as not to Jeave the leaft vacuiti 
or interftice between them; they had ré 
courfe to this machine to fupport the dog 
trine of an abfolute plenum, and to mak 
it confiftent with the phenomenon q 
motion, @c. See CARTESIAN PHILOSO 
PHY, PLENUM and VACUUM. ; 

MATERIA CHEMICA, a term uled by ad 
thors to expre(s fuch bodies as are the pé 
culiar objects of chemical experiments 
See LABORATORY and CHEMISTRY4 

Materia MEDICA, comprehends all t 
fubftances either ufed in medicine in the 
natural ftate, or which afford preparatio 
that are fo; thefe belong partly to t 
animal, partly to the vegetable, and par 
ly to the foffil kingdom. See the articl 
ANIMAL, VEGETABLE and Fossi1.! 
The preparations and virtues of all whit 
are delivered under their refpeStive art 
cles, but in as concife and fcrupulo 
a manner as we poffibly could; fig 
we cannot but remark, with the gre 
Boyle, that it is too frequent in writ 
on the materia medica, to give us rath 
encomiums than impartial accounts 
the fimples they treat of. However, 
fame great author prefers the ufe of 
proved fimples to that of compound 
dicines, becaufe one or other of the: 
gredients may have different operatig 
from thofe intended by the phyfici 
and he adds, that he had fo many 
welcome proofs of this himfelf, that 
thought it his duty to caution ot 
againft the like inconvenience. 

MATHEMATICS, from pscbusts,. ¢ 
ginally fignified any difcipline or leaf 
ing; but, at prefent, denotes that 
ence which teaches, er contemplat 
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whatever is capable of being numbered or 
meafured, in fo far as computable or 
meafurable; and, accordingly, is fub- 
divided into arithmetic, which has num- 
bers for its object, and geometry, which 
treats of magnitude. See the articles 
ARITHMETIC and GEOMETRY. 
Mathematics are commonly diftinguithed 
into pure and fpeculative, which confider 
quantity abftractedly ; and mixed, which 
treat of magnitude as fubfifting in mate- 
rial bodies, and confequently are inter- 
woven every where with phyfical confide- 
rationss 
Mixed mathematics are very comprehen- 
five; fince to them may be referred aftro- 
nomy, optics, geography, hydrogra- 
phy, hydroftatics, mechanics, fortifica- 
tion, navigation, &c. See the articles 
Astronomy, OPTics, &e. 

Pure mathematics have one peculiar ad- 
vantage, that they occafion no difputes 
among wrangling difputants, as in other 
branches of knowledge ; and the reafon 
is, becaufe the definitions of the terms 
are premifed, and every body that reads 
& propofition has the fame idea of every 
part of it. Hence it is eafy to put an 
end to all mathematical controverfies, by 
fhewing, either that our adverfary has 
not ftuck to his definitions, or has not 
Jaid down true premifes, or elfe that he 
has.drawn falfe conclufions from true 
principles; and in cafe we are able to do 
neither of thefe, we muft acknowledge the 
truth of what he has proved. 
It is true, that in mixed mathematics, 
where we reafon mathematically upon 
hyfical fubjeéts, we cannot give fuch 
jut definitions as the geometricians: we 
mutt therefore reft content with defcrip- 
tions; and they will be of the fame ufe 
as definitions, provided we are confiftent 
with ourfelves, and always mean the fame 
thing by thofe terms we have once ex- 


lained, 

Dr. Barrow gives a moft elegant defcrip- 
tion of the excellence and ufefulnefs of 
mathematical knowledge, in his inaugu- 
ral oration, upon being appointed pro- 
feffor of mathematics at Cambridge. 

‘The mathematics, he obferves, effeMual- 
ly exercife, not vainly delude, nor vexa- 
tioufly torment &udious minds with ob- 
fcure fubtilties; but plainly demonftrate 
every thing within their reach, draw cer- 
tain conclufions, inflrué& by profitable 
rules, and unfold pleafant queftions. 

Vou. Hi. 
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Thefe difciplines likewife enuré, and 
corroborate the mind to a conftant dis 
ligence in ftudy; they wholly deliver us 
from a credulous fimplicity, moft ftrongly 
fortify us againit the vanity of {cepticifm, 
effe&tually reftrain us from a_ rath pre- 
fumption, moft eafily incline us to a due 
affent, perfectly fubject us to the govern- 
ment of right reafon, While the mind 
is abftra&ted and elevated from fenfibe 
matter, diftingtly views pure forms, con- 
ceives the beauty of ideas, and invefti- 
gates the harmony of proportions ; the 
manners themfelves are fenfibly correAed 
and improved, the affections compofed 
and reétified, the fancy calmed and fet- 
tled, and the underftanding raifed and 
excited to more divine contemplations, 


MATRASS, CucurBiT, or BOLTHEAD, 


amongft chemifils, See CUCURBIT. 


MATRICARIA, FEVERFEW, in botany, 


a genus of the fyngenefia polygamia fu- 
perflua clafs of plants, the compound 
flower of which is radiated, the herma- 
phrodite flowers are tubulofe and nume- 
rous, placed on an hemifpherical dife: 
the female ones are ligulated and placed 
in the radius: the feeds are oblong, nak- 
ed and folitary, being contained in the 
cup, and placed on a convex, naked re- 
ceptacles See plate CLXXI., fig. 1. 


This plant has always been allowed one’ - 


of the firft places among the hyfteric and 
uterine plants. It has been prefcribed in 
powder from a fcruple to half a dram for 
a dofe, but the much better way is in 
flight infufion made in the manner of tea, 
Taken in the fame manner for a conti- _ 
nuance of time, it wil! bring the menfes, 
though fubjeét to be interrupted and ir- 
regular, to their true period, and will re- 
move a number of complaints, the na 
tural*confequences of fuch an irregulari- 
ty, It isan agreeable’ carminative and 
bitter; it ftrengthens the ftomach and difs 
perfes flatulencies ; and the expreffed juice 
is (aid to kill worms in the bowels, Hoff- 
man praifes it as a febrifuge. 


MATRICE, or Matrix. See the article 


Marrix. 


MATRICULA, a regifter kept of the ad- 


miffion of officers and perfons entered in- 
to any body or fociety, whereof a lift is, 
made, 

This word was formerly applied to a kind 
of alms-houfe where the poor were pro~ 
vided for, having certain revenues appro- 


priated to it for that purpole, 
12D MA- 
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MATRIX, in anatomy, the fame with 
uterus. See the article UTERUS. 

Matrix, in letter-foundery. See the ar- 
ticle FOUNDERY. 

MATRONALIA, a feftival of the antient 

roman matrons, from whom it had its 
name. It was celebrated on the kalends 
of March in honour of the god Mars : 
and was to the roman ladies what the fef- 
tival of the faturnalia was to their huf- 
bands; for at this time they ferved their 
women flaves at tables, and received pre- 
fents from their hufbands. See the article 
SATURNALIA. 
There are two reafons given for its infti- 
tution: its being kept in remembrance of 
the peace concluded between the Romans 
and Sabines by the mediation of the wo- 
men ; or of Ilia, the mother of Romulus, 
being with child by Mars. 

MATROSSES, are foldiers in the train of 

- artillery, who are next to the gunners, 
and affilt them in leading, firing and 
fpunging the great guns. They carry 
fire-locks, and march along with the 
flore-waggons, both as a guard, and to 
give their afliftance in cafe a waggon 
fhould break down. 

MATT, ina thip, rope-yard, junk, &c. 
beat flat and interwoven ; ufed in order 
to preferve the yards from galling or 
rubbing in hoifting or lowering them. 

MATTADORE, in playing at ompre, 
See the article OMBRE,. 

MATTAGESS, in ornithology, a name 
by which the greater butcher-bird is fomee 
times called. 

MATTER, materia, in phyfiology, what- 
ever is extended and capable of making 
refiltance: hence, becaufe all bodies, 
whether folid or flaid, are extended, and 
do refit, we conclude that they are mate- 
rial, or made up of matter, The Car- 
tefians, it is true, make matter to confit 
in extenfion alone; but extenfion, with- 
out refiftince, is nothing but mere fpace. 
That matter is one and the fame thing in 
all bodies, and that all the variety we 
obferve arifes from the various forms and 
fhapes it puts on, feems very probable, 
and may be concluded from a general ob- 
fervation of the procedure of nature in 
the generation and deftruétion of bodies. 
Thus, for inftance, water, rarified by 
heat, becomes vapour; great collections 
ef vapours form clouds; thefe condenfed 
defcend in the form of hail or rain; part 
of this colle&ted on the earth conftitutes 


rivers; another part mixing with the 
eearth enters into the roots of plants, an 
fupplies matter to, and expands itfelf int 
various fpecies of vegetables. In eac 
vegetable it appears in one fhape in th 
root, another in the ftalk, another in the 
flowers, another in the feeds, &c. 
From hence various bodies proceed; 
from the oak, houfes, thips, &c. from 
hemp and flax we have thread; from 
thence our various kinds of linen; from 
thence garments; thefe degenerate into 
rags, which receive from the mill the va- 
rious forms of paper; hence our books ; 
which by fire are converted partly into 
water, partly into oil, another part into 
air, a fourth part into falt, and a fifth 
intoearth ; which are called the element 
of bodies ; and which, mixed with com 
mon earth, are again refufcitated in 
various forms of bodies. 
According to Sir Ifaac Newton, it feems 
highly probable, that God in the begin- 
ning formed matter into folid, mals 
impenetrable, moveable particles, or 
atoms, of fuch fizes and figures, and 
with fach other properties, and in fuc 
proportion to fpace, as moft eae 
to the end for which he formed them 
and that thefe primitive particles be 
ing folids, are incomparably harder 
than any porous bodies compounde 
of them, even fo hard as never to wea 
or break in pieces; no ordinary powe 
being able to divide what God himfel 
made one in the firft creation, While 
thefe particles continue entire, they 
may compofe bodies of one and th 
fame nature and texture in all ages 
but fhould they wear away, or brea 
in pieces, the nature of things depend- 
ing on them may be changed. Wate 
and earth, compofed of old worn pa 
ticles and fragments of particles, woul 
not be of the fame nature and textu 
now, with water and earth compofed 
intire particles in the beginning; an 
therefore, that nature may be lafting; 
the changes of corporeal things are t 
be placed only in the various fepara 
tions and new affociations of motion 
of thefe permanent particles, com 
pound bodies being apt to break, no 
in the midit of folid particles, but wher 
thefe particles are laid together, an 
only touch in a few points. See. the 
article ATOM, 
The elements, or principles of matter 
t 


MAT 


to which all bodies are ultimately redu- 

- cible, have been already mentioned un- 
der the article ELEMENT, ‘ 
And the exiftence, laws and properties 
of matter have been treated of under the 
articles Ess—ENCE, EXISTENCE, INER- 
TIA, EXTENSION, DIvVISIBILITY, 
GRAVITATION, EXPERIMENTAL Pui- 
LOSOPHY, &c, 

ATATTER in deed, inlaw, fignifies a parti- 

cular matter of fact to be proved by fome 
deed, and is frequently mentioned with 
matter of record; as where a man, 
during his abfence abroad in the king’s 
fervice, is fued to an exigent; in which 
cafe, if fuch perfon would take advan- 
tage of this matter in decd, he muft al- 
ledge it before a fcire facias for execu- 
tion is awarded againit him, otherwife 
he can have no relief but from matter of 
record ; that is, fome error in the pro- 
ceedings appearing upon the face of the 
record, 
A difference is likewife made between 
matter in deed, matter of record, and 
nude matter; which laft is a naked alle- 
gation of a thing done, proved by wit- 
neffes only, and neither by record nor 
deed. 

MATTHEW, or Gofpel of St. Mar- 
THEW, a canonical book of the New 
Teftament. 

St. Matthew wrote his gofpel in Judea, 

at the requeft of thofe he had converted, 

and it is thought he began it in the year 

41, eight years after Chrift’s refurrec- 

tion, It was written, according to the 

teftimony of all the antients, in the 
hebrew or fyriac language, which was 
then common in Judea; but the greek 
verfion of it, which now paffes for the 
original, is as old as the apoftolical times. 

St. Matthew’s view in writing bis golpel, 

was chiefly to fhew the royal defcent of 

Jefus Chrift, and to reprefent his life and 

- converfation among men. No one of 

the apoftles enters fo far into the particu- 

lars of the actions of jefus Chrift, or has 
given fo many rules for the condué of 
life. If we compare him with the other 
three evangelifts, we may obferve a re- 
markable difference in the order and fuc- 
ceffion of our Saviour’s aétions, from 
chap, iv. to chap. xiv. 13. Some have 
imputed this variation of St. Matthew 
tomere chance; and others to choice and 
defign: however, it can be no prejudice 
to the truth of the faéls, which are the 


q 
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effential part of the gofpel; and 2s to 
the order of time, the facred authors were 
not always folicitous about it. 

St, MatTHEew the Ewangelsf's day, a 
fettival of the chriftian church, obferved 
on September 21. 

St, MATTHEW, in geography, a fimall 
ifland on the coaft of Guinea, planted by 
the Portugueze, but deferted: wet long. 
9°, fouth lat. 22 30’. 

St. MATTHIAS's day, a feltival of the 
chriftian church, obferved on the 24th of 
February. 

MATTHIOLA, in botany, a genus of 
plants not reduced to any clafs; its flower 
is faid to be tubular, with an undivided 
limb; its ftamina five f(ubulated filaments, 
and its fruit a globofe drupe, coronated 
with the cup, and containing a nut and 
kernel of the fame thape with itfelf, 

MATTINS, the firft canonical hour, or 
the firtt part of the daily fervice in the 
romifh church. 

MATTURANTS, maturantia, in phar- 
macy, medicines which promote the fup- 
puration of tumours. See the article 
SUPPURATIVES. 

MATURATION, in furgery, the fame 
with fuppuration.” See the article Sup- 
PURATION. 

MAUBEUGE, a town of the Auftrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Hainault, 

eleven miles fouth of Mons. 

MAULEON, atown of Gafcony in France, 
feventeen miles fouth-eaft of Bayonne. 

MAUNCH, in heraldry, the figure of an 
ancient coat fleeve, borne in many gen- 
tlemen’s efcutcheons, 

MAUNDY.-tTuurspDay, is the Thurfday 
in Paffion-week, which was called Mauns 
day or Mandate-thurfday, from the com- 

mand which our Saviour gave his apoftles 
to commemorate him in the Lord’s fup- 
per, which he this day inftituted; or 
from the new commandment which he 
gave them to love one another, after he 
had wathed their feet as a token of his 
love to them. 
Our Saviour’s humility in wafhing his 
difciples feet, is commemorated on this 
day by moft chriflian kings; who wafh 
the feet of a certain number of poor 
people, not indeed with their own royal 
hands, bat by the hands of their lord al- 
moner, or fome other deputy. 

St. MAURA, anifland of the Mediterra~ 
nean, fituated between the province of 
Epirus and the ifland of Cephalonia ; 

12 D2 fubiest 
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fubje& to Venice: eaft long. 21°, north 
lat. 38° so’. 

MAURICE, or Moritrus, an ifland in 
the indian ocean, fubject to the Dutch ; 
eaft long. 56°, fouth lat. 20°. 

MAURIENNE Sr. Joun, the capital of 
the territory of Maurienne, in Savoy, 
eaft long. 6° 10’, north lat. 45° 18’. 

MAURITANIA, the antient name of the 
coaft of Barbary, from the city of Tan- 
gier to that of Algiers; the weft part of 
it, in which Tangier ttands, was called 
Mauritania Tingitana; and that farther 
eaft, Mauritania Cafarienfis. 

MAUSOLEUM, a magnificent tomb, or 
funeral monument, The word is de- 
rived from Manufolus, king of Caria, to 
whom Artemifia, his: widow, erected a 

* molt ftately monument, efteemed one of 
the wonders of the world, and called it, 
from his name, maufoleum. 

St. MAWES, a port and borough town of 
Cornwall ; fituated twenty miles north of 
the Lizard, It fends two members to 
parliament. 

MAXILLA, the jaws, or thofe parts of an 
animal in which the teeth are fet, 

‘The jaws are fhorter in the human frame 
than in that of any other animal, in pro- 
portion to the fize of thé body; and this 
is a circumitance that adds greatly to the 
beauty of the face. The upper jaw is 
compofed of thirteen bones, twelve of 
which are in pairs: thefe'are, 1, the la- 
chrymal; 2, the nafal; 3. the jugal; 4. 
the maxillar; 5, the f{pongiofum infe- 
rius; 6. the palatine: the thirteenth is 
an odd bone, and is called the vomer. 
Thefe feveral bones of the upper maxilla 
are united to one another by a kind of 
juncture, which appears equal and even, 
and is called by anatomitts junétura per 
harmoniam. 

The maxilla inferior, or lower jaw, is 
that moveable bone of the head which 
contains the lower feries of teeth ; this is 
compofed of two bones which unite in 
the middle of the chin, by the interven- 
tion of a cartilage, which hardens as the 
child grows, and at length becoming bo- 
ny, joins the two bones into a continued 
ane, refembling the greek », It confilts 
of two tables, between which there is a 
fpongy fubftance, which in children is 
medullary. The fore part is ‘fhallow, 
and juf fufficient to contain the fockets of 
fixteen teeth. It has two proceffes, the 
coronoide and condyloides; four fora- 
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mina or holes for the paffage of blood= | 


veffels and nerves, and fix pair of muf-— 
cles, of which two are depreffors, and 
four elevators ; the depreffors are called 
the platyf{ma myotdes, and the biventer 5 
and the four pair of elevators are, the 
crotaphites, the mafleters, and the inter- 
nal and external pterygoidzi, which fee 
under their feveral names. There is alfo | 
the maxillary gland, fituated on the in- 
fide under the lower jaw-bone. See the 
article GLAND, 

MAXIM, an eftablifhed propofition or 
principle, in which fenfe it denotes much 
the fame with axiom. See the article | 
AXIOM, 
Maxims are a kind of propofitions, which 
have paffed for principles of {cience, and 
which, being felf-evident, have been by 
fome fuppoted innate. 

MAXIMUM, in mathematics, denotes the | 
greateft quantity attainable in any given 
cafe, 
If a quantity conceived to be generated © 
by motion, increafes, or decreafes, till 
it arrives at a certain magnitude or po- 
fition, and then, on the contrary, grows 
lefler or greater, and it be required to— 
determine the faid magnitude or pofition, 
the queltion is called a problem de maxi- 
mis et minimis. 

Thus, let a point # move uniformly in a_ 
right line, trom A towards B, and let 
another point # move after it, witha ve- 
locity either increafing, or decreafing, 
but fo that it may, ata certain pofition, 
D, become equal to that of the former 
point , moving uniformly. 

This being premifed, let the motion of 
n be firft confidered as an increafing 
one; in which cafe the diftance of # 


D Cc 
A B 


behind will continually increafe, till 
the two points arrive at the cotemporary 
pofitions C and D; but afterwards 1 
wil] again decreafe; for the motion o 
#, till then, being flower than at D, it is 
alfo. flower than that of the preceding 
point m (by the hypothefis ;) but becom- 
ing quicker afterwards, than that of m7, 
the diftance m 2 (as has been alyeady 
faid) will again decreafe: and therefore 
is a maximum, or the greate& of all, 
when the celerites of the two points are. 
equal to each other, 

But 


MAX 
But if 2 arrives at D with a decreafing 
celerity; then its motion being firit 
{wifter, and afterwards flower, than that 
‘of m, the diftance mz will firft. decreafe 
and then increafe; and therefore is a 
minimum, or the leaft of all, in the 
forementioned circumftance. Since then 
the diftance mm is a maximum, or a 
minimum, when the velocities of m and 
z are equal, or when that diftance in- 
creates as fatt through the motion of m, 
as it decreafes by that of x, its fluxion 
at that inftant is evidently equal to no- 
thing. Therefore, as the motion of the 
points m and 2 may be conceived fuch 
that their diftance 2 may exprefs the 
meafure of any variable quantity what- 
ever, it follows, that the fluxion of any 
variable quantity whatever, when a 
maximum or a minimum, is equal to 
nothing. 
The rule therefore to determine any 
flowing quantity in an equation propofed, 
to an extreme value, is, having put the 
equation into fluxions, let the fluxion of 
that quantity (whofe extreme value is 
fought) be fuppofed equal to nothing; by 
which means all thofe members of the 
equation in which it is found, will va- 
nifh, and the remaining ones will give 
the determination of the maximum or 
minimum required. 

Prob. I, To divide a given right line 
into two fuch parts, that their produét, 
or reftangle, may be the greateft poffible. 
This is the cafe, when the line is biffe&- 
ed, or divided into equal parts, as has 
been fhewn under the article FLUXION. 
In any mechanical engine the proportion 
of the power to the weight, when they 
baliance each other, is found by fup- 
poling the engine to move, and reducing 
their velocities to the refpective direétions 
in which they aét; for the inverfe ratio 
of thofe velocities is that of the power 
to the weight according to the general 
principle of mechanics. But it is of ufe 
to determine likewile the proportion they 
ought to bear to each other, that when 
the power prevails, and the engine is in 
motion, it may produce the greateft 
effet in a given time. When the power 
prevails, the weight moves at firft with 
an accelerated motion; and when the 
velocity of the power is invariable, its 
action upon the weight decreafes, while 
the velocity of the weight increafes, 
‘Thus the aétion of a ftream of water or 
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air upon a wheel, is to be eftimated from 
the excefs of the velocity of the fluid 
above the velocity of the part of the 
engine which it ftrikes, or from their re- 
lative velocity only. The motion of the 
engine ceafes to be accelerated when this 
relative velocity is fo far diminifhed, that 
the action of the power becomes equal 
to the refiftance of the engine ariling 
from the gravity of the matter that is 
elevated by it, and from friftion; for 
when thefe ballance each other, the en- 


_ gine proceeds with the uniform motion 


it has acquired, 

Prob. II. Let a@ denote the velocity of 
the ftream, u the velocity of the part of 
the engine which it ftrikes when the mo- 
tion of the machine is uniform, and 
a—u will reprefent their relative velocity. 
Let A reprefent the weight which would 
pallance the force of the ftream when its 
velocity is a, and p the weight which 
would ballance the force of the fame 
ftream if its velocity was only a—wa; 
Then p:A::a@—u’*:a’*, orprmAax 

—_— yr 
—, and p fhall reprefent the aétion 


of the ftream upon the wheel. If we 
abftra&t from fr-étion, and have regard to 
the quantity of the weight only, let it be 
equal tog A (or be to Aas gto 1). and 
becaufe the motion of the machine is fup- 


Axa—u* 
’ 


pofed uniform, pogx A= 


aa 


a—u* 
or g=—— The momentum of th's 


Auxa—u* 


weight is g A u= which 


is a maximum when the fluxion of 
ux a—u* . " 
——————- vanifhes, that is, when ux 


aa 


a—U—2uuX a—Uu=o, ora—zu—d. 
Therefore, in this cafe, the machine will 


have the greateft effect if w=“, of 


2 

the weight g A lh eG 
aa ae 

That is, if the weight that is raifed by 

the engine be lefs than the weight which 

would ballance the power in the propor- 

tion of 4 to g; and the momentum of 


eins ee 
the weight ist 
* 2 


Prob, III, Suppofe that the given il 
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P (plate CLXXI. fig. 3. n° 1.) defcend- 
ing by its gravity in the vertical line, 
raifes a given weight W by the cord 
PMW (that paffes over the pulley M) 
along the inclined plane BD, the height 
of which BA is given; and let the po- 
fition of the plane B D be required, along 
which W will be raifed in the leaft time 
from the horizontal line A D to B. 
Let AB=a, BD =x, t = timein which 
W deferibes DB; then the force which ac- 


i aWw 
celerates the motion of W is P———, 
x 


tti anil 
is as<——_—_—— 
Px—aw’ 


the Auxion of this quantity to vanifh, we 
fhall find x — oi 


and if we fuppofe 


on. 
x 


fequently the plane BD required is that 
upon which a weight equal to 2 W would 
be fuftained by P; or if BC be the plane 
upon which W would fuftain P, then 
BD=2BC. _ But if the pofition of 
the plane BD be given, and W being 
fuppofed variable, it be ‘required to find 
the ratio of W to P, when the greateft 
momentum is produced in W along the 
given plane BD; in this cafe, W ought 
tobe toPasBD toBA+4,/BU+BA 
+ 4/BA. 

Queftions of this kind may be likewife 
demonfirated from the common elemen- 
tary geometry of which the following 
. May ferve as an example. 

Prob. IV. Let a fluid, moving with the 
velocity and direction A C (ibid. n° 2.) 
ftrike the plane CE, and fuppofe that 
this plane moves parallel to itielf in the 
direction CB, perpendicular to CA, or 
that it cannot move in any other divec- 
tion; then let it be required to find the 
moft advantegeous poltion of the plane 
CE, that it may receive the greateft im- 
pulfe from the ation of the fluid. Let 
A P be perpendicular to CE in P, draw 
A K parallel to C B, and let P K be per- 
pendicular upon itin K; and AK will 
meafure the force with which any par- 
ticle of the fluid impels the plane EC, 
in the diretion CB, For the force of 
any fuch particle being reprefented by 


AC, let this force be refolved into A Q. 


parallel to EC, and AP perpendicular 
to it; and it is manifeft, that the latter 
.AP only has any effe& upon the plane 
CE. Let this force AP be refolved into 
the force A L perpendicular te C B, and 
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the force A K parallel to it ; then it i¢ 
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manifeft, that the former, AL, has no 
effet in’ promoting the motion of the 
plane in the dire€tion CB; fo that the 
latter, AK, only, meafures the effort by 
which the particle promotes the motion 
of the plane CE, in the direction C B. 
Let EM and EN be perpendicular to 
CA and CB, in M and N;; and the 
number of particles, moving with di- 
reétions parallel to AC, incident upon 
the plane CE, will beas EM. There- 
fore the effort of the fluid upon C E, be- 


_ ing as the force of each particle, and the 


number of particles together, it will 
be as AK XEM;; or, oecaufe AK is 
to.AP (=EM) as EN to CE, as 
EM*EMxEN 


CE 


3 fo that CE béing 


given, the problem is reduced to this, to — 
_ find when EM? xEN is the greateft | 
poflible, or a maximum. But becaufe — 


the fum of E M? and of E N? (= C M?) 
is given, being always equal to C E’, it 
follows that EN*x EM‘ is greateft when 


FE N*=4C E’; for when the fum of two 


quantities AC and CB (ibid. n° 3.) 
was given, AC x CB? is greateft when 
AC=ZAB, as will be very evident if a 
femicircle is defcribed upon AD. But 
when E N? x E M* is greatelt, its fquare 
root EN x E M? is of neceffity at the 
fame time greateft. Therefore the aétion 


of the fluid upon the plane C E in the | 


direétion CB is greateft when EN?*— 
$C. E”, and confequently EM?=3CE? ; 
‘Thatis, when E M the fine of the angle 
ACE in which the ftream ftrikes the 
plane is to the radius, a8 4/3 to4/3; in 
which cafe it eafily appears from the tri- 


gonometrical tables, that this angle is of 


U 


Several ufeful problems in mechanics 
may be refolved by what we have juft 
now fhewn. If we reprefent the velocity 
of the wind by AC, (n° 2.) a fection 
of the fail of a windmill perpendicular 
to its length by CE, as it follows from 
the nature of the engine, that its axis 
ought to be turned directly to the wind, 
and the fail can only move in a direction 
perpendicular to the axis, it appears, that 
when the motion begins, the wind will 
have the greateft effect to produce this 
motion, when the angle A CE in which 
the wind {trikes the fail is of 54° 44’. 


eo 


In the fame manner, if CB reprefent © 
the) 


MAY 


the direction of the motion of a fhip, or 
the pofition of her keel, abftracting from 
her lee-way, and AC be the direction 
of the wind, perpendicular to her way, 
then the moft advantageous pofition of 
the fail C E, to promote her motion in 
the diregtion CB, is when the angle 
ACE, in which the wind ftrikes the 
fail, is of 54° 44’. The beft pofition of 
the rudder, where it may have the great- 
eft effect in turning round the fhip, is de- 
termined in like manner. 

MAY, maius, the fifth month of the year, 
confifting of thirty-one days. See the ar- 
ticle MONTH and YEar. 

In this month the fun enters the fign 
gemini. See the article GEMINI, 

May is alfo the name of a little ifland, in 
the mouth of'the frith of Forth, near the 
coalt of Fife in Scotland, 

MAYENNE, a city of France, in the 
province of Orleanois : weft long, 45’, 
and north lat. 48° 20’. 

MAYHEM, or Mai, in law. 
article Maim. 

MAYL, among falconers, fignifies to 
pinion a hawk’s wings. 

MAYO, one of the Cape Verde iflands : 
welt long, 23°, north lat. 15°, 

Mayo is alfo a county of Ireland, in the 
province of Connaught, having Slego on 
the north, and Rofcommon on the fouth, 

MAYOR, the chief magiftrate of a city 

or town, chofen annually out of the 
aldermen. 
If any perfon intrudes into the office of 
mayor, a quo warxanto lies againtt 
him, upon which he fhall not only be 
oufted, but fined. And no mayor, or 
perfon holding an annual office in a cor- 
poration for one year, is to be elected 
into the fame office for the next; in this 
cafe, perfons obftructing the choice of a 
fucceffor, are fubjeét to 1001. penalty. 
Where the mayor of a corporation is 
not chofen on the day appointed by 
charter, the next officer in place fhall the 
day after hold a court and elect one; 
and if there be a default or omiffion that 
way, the elestors may be compelled to 
choofe a mayor, by virtue of a writ of 
mandamus out of the king’s bench. 
Mayors, cr other magiftrates of a cor- 
poration, who fhall voluntarily abfent 
themfelves on the day of election, are 
liable to be imprifoned and disqualified 
from holding any office in the corpora- 
tion, 


See the 
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MAZAGAN, a port-town of Morocco : 
weit long, 10°, north lat. 33°. 

MAZARA, the capital of the province 
of the fame name in Sicily, fituated on 
the fouth-weft coaft: eaft long. 12° 30%, 
north lat. 37° 42’. 

MAZORAH, or Massora. 
ticle Massora, ; 

MEACO, a city of the ifland of Niphon, 
or Japan: eaft long. 135%, north lat. 
35° 20/. 

MEAD, an agreeable liquor made of 
honey and water. See HoNeEy. 

There are many receipts for making 
mead, of which the following is one of 
the beft. Take four gallons of water, 
and as much honey as will make it bear 
an egg ; add to this, the rind of three 
Jemons 3 boil it, and fcum it well as it 
rifes. Then take it off the fire, and add 
the three Jemons cut in pieces ; pour it 
into aclean tub or open veffel, and let 
it work for three days : then {cum it well, 
and pour off the clear part into a cafk, 
and let it ftand open tiJl it ceafes to make 
a hifling noife ; then ftopit up clofe, and 
in three months time it will be fine and 
fit for bottling, 

If you would give it a finer flavour, take 
cloves, mace, and nutmeg, of each four 
drams ; beat them fmall, tie the powder 
in a piece of cloth, and put it into. the 
cafk. 

MEADIA, a town of Hungary, in the 
Bannat of Tamefwaer, fifteen miles eat 
of Belgrade, 

MEADOW, in its general fignification, 
means pafture, or grafs-land, annually 
mown for hay ;_ but it is more particular~ 
ly applied to lands that-are fo low as to 
be too moift for cattle to graze upon 
them in winter, without {poiling the 
fward. Too much, or too little water is 
almoft equally prejudicial to meadows, 
but the bett land for meadows isa rich. 
foil, that has a moift bottom, efpecially 
where a {mall brook may be brought 
over it, and where there is fuch a de- - 
{cent that the water will not lodge: 
thefe are better than thofe by great 
rivers, where the crops are often loft. 
Thole that may be over-flowed at plea- 
fure, are called water-meadows ; thefe 
fhould never be over-flowed till the end 
of March, except once or twice int win- 
ter, when there are fuch floods as bring 
down a great deal of foil trom the upper 
lands, and if the feafon fhould prove 

dry, 


See the ar- 
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dry, it will be of great fervice to the 
grafs, if the meadows are overflowed 
again; but then the cattle fhould not be 
turned in till the fward is dry enough 
to bear their weight. Miller recom- 
mends the weeding of meadows in April 
and Oétober, with a fpaddle, and rolling 
them with a heavy roller in {pring and 
autumn. See the article Pasture. 

MEAN, in general, denotes the middle 
between two extremes: thus we fay, 
mean diftance, mean proportion, &c. 
See the articles DisTaNcE, Propor- 
TION, &e. 

Mean ANOMALY, in aftronomy. See the 
article ANOMALY. 

ConjuNCTION, 

MEAN OPPOSITION, 
is when the mean place of the fun is in 
parae eringd with the mean place of 

oppofition, 5 the moon in the eclip- 
‘tic, See the articles Con JUNCTION and 
OPPOSITION. ; 

MEan diftance of a planet from the fun, in 
aftronomy, is the right Jine drawn from 
the fun, to the extremity of the conju- 
gate axis of the ellipfis the planet moves 
in; and this is equal to the femitranf- 
verfe axis, and is fo called, becaufe it is 
a mean between the planet's greateft and 
Jeaft diftance from the fun. See the ar- 
ticle DisTANCE, 

* Mean Motion, in aftronomy, that where- 
by a planet is {uppofed to move equally 
in its orbit, and is always proportional 
to the time. See the article Motion. 

MEASLES, in medicine, a cutaneous dif- 
eafe, attended with a fever, in which 
there is an appearance of eruptions that 
do not tend to a fuppuration. The 
meafles begin with chilnefs and fhiver- 
ing, and heat-and cold fucceed by turns. 
The next day the fever comes on, 
with great ficknefs, thirft, and lofs of 

"appetite; the tongue is white, but not 
dry; there isa little cough, a heavinels 
of the head and eyes, and a continual 
fleepinefs; then follows a fneezing, and 
{welling of the eye lids, and a ferous 
humour oft diftils from the nofe and eyes, 
which are certain figns that the eruption 
isat hand. Inthe face, the fpots are 
imali, but on the breaft broad and red. 
The patient vomits, but oftner has a 
Joofenefs with greenifh ftools. Thefe 
{ymptoms continue and increafe till the 
fourth, and fometimes the fifih day, at 
which time the fpotsy which are like 


: in aftronomy, 
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flea-bites, increafe in number and mags 
nitude, but rife little above the fkin. 
The fymptoms do not immediately va- 
nifh after the eruption, as in the fmall- 
pox, except the vomiting. The cough 
and fever increafe, with difficulty of | 
breathing. About the fixth day, the 
fkin of the face and forehead begins to 
grow rough, and the cuticle breaking, 
the puftules die away; and onthe eighth 
day the fpots difappear in the face, and 
are fcarce vifible any where elfe ; on the 
ninth, they quité vanifh, and fine, thin, 
light fcales, fall from the fkin. 

The meafles are in general not danger 
ous, unlefs from an infalubrious epi- 
demical conftitution of the year, which, | 
fometimes renders them malignant ; 
which may be known by a fudden lofs 
of ftrength, coldnefs of the extreme 
parts, great reftleffnefs, and a delirium. | 
Thofe who die of the meafles, are gee | 
nerally fuffocated on the ninth day. 
Some have a loofenefs, which continues 
feveral weeks, and brings on a mortal 
tabes. Some have a flow fever, with an 
atrophy and a {welling of the abdomen, 
which are fatal ; and when a cough and 
hoarfenefs remain after the difeafe, a con- | 
fumption will follow without fpeedy af- 
fiftance. * 
If children are fufpected to abound with 
crudities in the inteftines, it will be proper 
to evacuate with half a grain of tartar 
emetic, and fyrup of fuccory with rhu- 
barb. When there are worms, anthel- 
mintics fhould be given. In- adults 
abounding with blood, phlebotomy is 
neceflary on the firft days; and as foon 
as the eruption is ended a gentle cathartic 
is proper: in a cough, nothing is better 
than oil of almonds frefh drawn, mixt 
with fyrup of capillaire ; half a fpoonfu 
ot which fhould be often given in water- 
gruel, The patient fhould keep his be 
for two days after the firft eruption, an 
take abforbent and diaphoretic powders 
to which half a grain of faffron may b 
added; thefe fhould be taken ever 
night from the firft onfet of the difeafe 
till the patient recover, encreafing or di 
minifhing the dofe according to his age, 
{f after the meafles difappear, they fhoul 
be followed by a difficulty of breathing 
a fever, and other fymptoms of an in- 
flammation. of the lungs, let blood be 
taken freely from the arm, once, twice, 
or three times, as occafiya fhall -requirey 


x leaving 
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leaving a due {pace between each bleed- 
ing, and give oil of fweet almonds, 
and about twelve days from the invafion 
let the patient be purged. The diet 
eught to be the fame as in the fmall-pox, 
taking particular care that the body be 
kept Jax rather than bound up, through 
the courfe of the diftemper, See Pox. 


MEASURE, menjura, in geometry, de- 


notes any quantity affumed as one, or 
unity, to which the ratio of other homo- 
geneous or fimilar quantities is expreffed. 
This definition is fomewhat more agree- 
able to practice than that of Euclid, who 
defines meafure, a quantity which being 
repeated any number of times becomes 
equal to another. This latter definition 
an{wers only to the idea of an arith. 
metical meafure, or quota-part, 
MEASURE of an angle, is an arch defcrib- 
ed from the vertex in any place between 
its legs, 

Hence angles are diftinguifhed by the 
ratio of the arches, de{cribed from the 
vertex between the legs to the periphe- 
ries. Angles then are diftinguifhed by 
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the fame, the weight will be the fame, © 
whatever figure it put on: by which is 
meant its abfolute weight, for as to its 
fpecific, that varies as the quantity of the 
furface varies, See the articles GRAVITY 
and MomENT, i 


MEAsuRE 0 a number, in arithmetic, fuch 


a number as divides another without 
leaving any fraétion: thus g isa meafure 
of 27. 


Measure ofa folid, isa cube whofe fide 


ig one inch, fogt, yard, or any other 
determinate length, In geometry, it is a 
cubic perch, divided into cubic feet, 
digits, @c. hence cubic meafures, or 
meatures of capacity, See the articles 
SPHERE, CuBF, & ce. 


Measure of velocity, in chanics, the 


{pare paffed over by a moving body in a 
given time. To meafure a velocity there- 
fore, the fpace mutt be divided into as 
many equal parts asthe time is conceived 
to be divided into; the quantity of {pace 
anfwering to fuch an article of time is 
the mesfure of the velocity. See the ar- 
ticle VEBOCITY, 


thofe arches; and the arches are diftine Measure, im a legal and commercial 


guifhed by their ratio to the periphery : 
thus an angle is faid to be fo many de- 
grees as there are in the faid arch. See 
the article ANGLE, 
Measure of a figure, or plane furface, is 
a {quare whofe fice is one inch, foot, yard, 
or fome other determinate length. Among 
geometricians, it is ufually a rod cailed 
a fquare rod, divided into ten- fquare 
feet, and the (quare feet into ten fquare 
digits. Hence fquare meafures. See the 
articles TRIANGLE, SQUARE, PaRAL- 
LELOGRAM, SURVEYING, &c. : 
Measure of a line, any right line taken 
at pleafure, and confidered as unity. 
The modern geometricians ufe a decem- 
peda, or perch, divided into ten equal 
parts, called feet; the feet they fubdi- 
vide into ten digits, and the digit into 
ten lines, &c. 
MEASURE of the mafs, or quantity of 
matter, in mechanics, is its weight ; it 
being apparent that ail the matter which 
coheres and moves with a body, gravi- 
tates with it, and it being found by ex- 
periment, that the gravities of homo- 
geneal bodies are in proportion to their 
bulks; hence, whije the mas continues 
VoL, ILI, 


fenie, denotes a certain quantity or proe 
portion of any thing bought, fold, va- ~ 
lued, or the like. Meafures are then va- 
rieus, according to the various kinds and 
dimenfions of the things meafured, Hence 
arife lineal or longitudinal meafures, for 
lines or lengths; fquare meafures, for 
areas or fuperficies; and folid or cubic 
meafures, for bodies and their capacities, 
All which again are very different in 
different countries, and in different ages, 
and even many of them fur different 
commodities., Whence arife other di-. 
vifions of antient and modern meafures, 
domeftic and foreign ones, dry meafures, 
liquid meafures, &e. 


Long MeasuRES, or MEASURES of appli- 


cation. The englifh ftandard long mea 
fure for commerce, or that whereby the 
quantites of things are ordinarily elti- 
mated in the way of trade, is the yard, 
containirg three englith feet. Its divi- 
fions are the foot, fpan, palm, inch, end 
barley-corn ; its multiples the pace, fa- 
thom, pole, furlong, and mile. The 
proportions thefe feyerally bear to each 
other, ae exprefed in the following 


table. 
12 EB Englih 
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Englifh Measures of Length. 
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Scripture-Measures of Length reduced to Englith. 
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* ‘The Longer Scripture-MEasures. 
Englith 
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A Table of the Measures of Length of Englifh Square-MEASURES. 


the principal Places in Europe, compar- |Taches 
ed with the Englifh Yard, TyalFeet 
et | ne 
Eng. 1296| g |Yards 
yard, 3600] 25 22\Paces 
x00 Aunes or ells of England ae 125 39204| 2724| 30% 10.89 Poles 
100 of Holland or AmMerdam .75. -|Togavealtogoo liz10 | aae él do|Rood 
500 of Brabant or Antwetp 76 SOGNE A OR OR NID | 435-61 Alnor 
" goo. of France — 128% 1743.6|160]4 (acre 
300 of Hamburgh, Francfort,@¢.622 ! 
100 of Breflau —_ 60 Grecian fquare-meafures were the ple- 
3100 of Dantzick — 66% thron, or acre, by fome faid to contain | 
too of Bergen and Drontheim 68; = 1444, by others ro000 fquare feet; and 
100 of Sweden or Stockholm 654 aioura, the half of the plethron, The | 
Joo of St. Gell, for linens $74 arouca of the Egyptians was the fquare 
100 of ditto, cloths -—- 67 roo cubits, 
100 of Geneva —~ 124% ‘ 
yoo Canes of Marfeilles and Mont- - ; Roman Bimaenk S yhig reduced to 
pelier — 2142 nglifh. 
Mv? of boop and high The integer was the jugerum or acre, 
¢ Lang veriot ; 200 = which the Romans divided like the libra | 
dats of Genoa, of 9 palms =» 245¢ or as: thus, the jugerum contained 
zoo of Rome — 227% 
aco Varas of Spain a ~ CO ak iaNRS ER (ar oy Ra aN 
B fole) of Portugal _ 3123 fair 2 S t= S Ie ‘ 
too Cavidos of Portugal - 45 Rae; = Bele i aaa 
102 Braffes of Vemce = = 43% ‘ee ce ‘ 
100 of Bergamo, &e. 71k +As 28800|288| 2 |iSl250.05 
Joo of Florence and Leghorn 64. Deonx 26400|264| 2 |10]t83.85 
100 of Milan — 58% |Dextans agboditac| oh -slaxgc64 
Dodrans 21600|216) 1 [34] 51.42 
N. B, The auves or'ells of Amferdam, [Bes Up aE ak 3 BiB Ms as 
9298/79 51257-4 
Haerlem, Leyden, the Hogue, Rotter Septunx 16800/168] a [r7}egr.25| | 
dam, and other cities of Holland, as alfo [S-mis 14400/144| x | gltz5.03 
that of Nuremberg, being all equal, are Quincunx ya0ocltaol x 1:41 $3.82 
comprehended under that cf Amfter- |TYiens 9600] 96] o |32|264.85 
dam; as thofe of Ofnabrug are under {Qnadrans 7aco| 72| 0 |a4lr98.64)_ 
thole of Frince; and thoie of Bern and |Sextans 4800] 48| 0 |161132.43 
Bafil are equal to thofe of Hamburg, \Uncia 2400| 24| o | | 66.21 


Francfort, and Leiplic. 


For the fubdivifions and multiples of each Note, Aétus major was 14400 fquare 


of thefe meafures of length. Sce the ar- 
ticle AUNE, &e, 
For the proportion of the feet of the prin- 
cipal nations of Europe, compared with 
the englifh foot, fee the articie Foor. 
Square, or Superficial MEASURES. Englifh 
{quare or {uperficial medfures, are raifed 
from the yard of 36 inches multiplied in- 
to itfelf, and thus producing 1296 {quare 
inches in the {quare yard: the divifions 
‘af this are fquare fect and inches; and 
the multiples, poles, roods, and acres, 
ao in the folluwing table, 


Cubical Measures, or Meafures of capa- 


feet, equal toa femis; clima, 3600 fquare 
feet, equal to fefcuncia; and actus mi-- 
nimus equal to a fextans, 


city for liquids. 

The englith meafures were originally raif- 
ed from troy-weight; it being ena¢ted by 
feveral fiatutes that eight pounds troy of 
wheat, gathered fromthe middle-of the 
ear, and well dried, fhould weigh a_gal- 
lon of wine meafure, the divifidns ‘and 
multiples whereof were to form the other 
‘meafures; at the fame time it “was alfo 
ordered, that there fhould be but -one — 
liquid meafure in the kingdom: ‘yet cu- — 
ftom has prevailed, and there having beer 
intra> 
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introduced a new weight, viz. the avoir- 
dupois, we have now a fecond ftandard- 
gallon adjulted thereto, and therefore ex- 
ceeding the former in the proportion of 
the avoirdupois weight to troy weight. 
From this latter ftandard are raifed two 
feveral meafures, the one for ale, the 
other for beer, 

The fealed gallon at Guildhall, which is 
the flandard for wines, fpirits, oils, &c. 
is fuppofed to contain 231 cubic inches; 
and on this fuppofition the other meafures 
yaifed therefrom, will contain as in the 
table underneath: yet by aétual experi- 
ment, made in 1688, béfore the lord- 


Solid inches 
Pint 
8) Gallon 


252) 312 


a ee 


29106 |1008 
2016 
od 


Ale-Meafure, 
Pints 
~~ $lGallon 
64) 8{Firkin 
Vr28|16|2 Kilderkin 
‘ 256 3214 + at 
; sag 64. ry 4 2| Hogthead. 
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‘mayor and the commiffioners of excile, 

this gallon was found to contain only 
224 cubic inches: it was however agreed 
to continue the common fuppofed contents 
of 231 cubic inches ; fo that.all compu- 
tations ftand on their old footing, Hence 
as 1218 to 231, fo is 14.52 to 281% the 
cubic inches in the ale-gallon : but in ef- 
fect the ale-quart contains 704 cubic 
inches, on which principle the ale and 
beer-gallon will be 282 cubic inches. 
The feveral divifions and multiples of 
thefe meafures, and their proportions, 
are exhibited in the folowing tables. 


Englith Measure of Capacity for Liquids, 
Wine- Meafure, 


144] 18 {Rundlet 
12|Barrel ’ 


Tierce 

PP Hogfhead 
‘ee iF Punchion 
ge Pe Butt 


6_ 4 3 - 2|Tun, 


— ~ 


Beer-Meafure, 
4Pints 
~~ 81Gallon 


Jewith Measures of Capacity for Liquids, reduced to Englifh Wine-meafure. 
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Gall. 2 inches, 

bo fe Ot. OEY apis 

— ~ © 0% 0,28 
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Gall, Pints. = Dec. 
; oO 
> 
Cochliarion — a sad wt O s25 ©0-0356,5; 
"2 |Cheme pine — — ° és 0.0712 & 
=I} WljMyfron = evo 
5 | 231 2(Conche = — = Leah tes Owe eae 
ac 5. 2|Cyathos _ _ 7 a 0.3565" 
oe Pers ae 1 1{Oxybaphon ~ _ o 64 0.535 3 
Be fe fT saps 6) MiCoryle | ak oe garg 
“ido | 60, 48| 24) 12 ie alXetes — oO 1 4.283 
tao | 360°| 288| t4a| 72 | 48| 12| 6lChous. .— —. 0 6 ag-bo8 
18640 [4320 3456[17281864 |576lz4ql72\12[Metretes — 70 2° ¥o.6ag 


Roman Measures of Capacity for liquids, reduced to Englith Wine: meafure. 
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Gall. Pints, 


iLicula _ — Sm =a pas, o of 
~ 4fCyathus ~ _ — — ~ 0; (Rude 

ae 12] Acetabulum — — ~ o.'o F 

eae tna? ~~ alQuartarius — — _ o of 

Pee ts 6 4|  2|Hemina _ _ o of 

are: Bayt, ears ayy ~~ 2{Sextarius _ _ ro 

7288] 72) 48) 241 #2 6} Congius — -_ ° 7 

1152| 238. “ga! "g6| 48 “24} 4{Uroa — 3 4% 

2304) 5761 324 1921 96] 48) 8l 2|Amphora — 7 3 10.66 
46080] 11520 17680|3340|1920 96011601 40|20[Culeus 143. 3.0 s«Y¥.095 


In the moderp liquid-meafures of foreign 
nations, it is to be obferved, that their fe- 
veral veflels for wine, vinegar, &c, have 
alfo various denominations, according to 
their different fizes, andthe places where- 
in they are ufed. The woeders of Ger- 
many, for holding rhenifh and mofelle- 
wines, are different in their gauges ; 
fome containing 14 aumes of amfterdam- 
meafure, and others more or lefs. The 
aume is reckoned at Amifterdam for 8 
fteckans, or 20 verges, or for Lof a ton 
of 2 pipes; or 4 barrels of France or 
Bourdeaux, which % at this latter place 
-is called tiercon, becaufe 3 of them make 
a pipe or 2 barrels, and 6 the faid ton. 
The fteckan is 16 mingles, or 32 pints ; 
and the verge is, in refpeét of the faid the- 
nifh and mofejle, and fome other forts of 
wine, of 6 mingles; but in ‘meafvring 
brandy, it confifts of 61 mingles. The 
aume is divided into 4 anckers, and the 


ancker into 2 fteckans, or 32 mingles 
The ancker is taken fometimes for ,*. 0 
a ton, or 4 barrels, on which footing 
the bourdeaux-barrel ought to contain a 
Amfterdam (when the cafk is made ac 
cording to the juft gauge) 12 & fteckans 
or 200 mingles, wine and lees; or 1 
fteckans, or 192 mingles racked wine 
fo that the bourdeaux-ton of wine con 
tains co fteckans, or 800 mingles, wi 
and lees; and 48 fteckans, or 768 mi 
gles of pure wine, ‘The barrels or poi 
cons of Nantes and other places on th 
river Loire, contain only 12 fteckans am 
fterdam mieafuré. The wine-ton of Ra 
chelle, Cognac, Charente, and the Ifle a 
Rhé, differs very little from the ton a 
Bourdeaux, and confequently from th 
barrels and pipes. A ton of wine o 
Chalofle, Bayonne, and the neighbouri 

places, is reckoned 60 fteckans, and th 
barrel r5, amfterdam- meafure, 


Th 
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The muid of Paris contains 150 quarts, 
or 300 pints, wine and lee; or 280 pints 
clear wine; of which muids 3 make a 
ton, and the fra&tions are 


The mvid 36 fetiers 

The fetier 2) 4 quarts 

The quart ‘s J 2 pints 

The pint & ) 2 chopins 
The chopin 8 2 demi-fetiers 
The demi fetier 2 poiffons. 


The muid is alfo compofed of pipes, or 
poingons, quarteaux, queves, and demi- 
queves ; thefe poingons of Paris and Or- 
leans contain about 15 {teckans amfter- 
dam-meafure, and ought to weigh with 
the cafk 666 fh, a little more or lefs. In 
Provence they reckon by milleroles, and 
the millerole of Toulon contains 66 paris- 
pints, or 100 pints of Amiterdam, near- 
ly ; and the paris pint is nearly equal to 
the englith wine-quart. 


At Rochelle, Cognac, the Ifle of Rhé, and the country of Aunis 
At Nants, and feveral places of Bretagne and Anjou _~ 

At Bourdeaux, and different parts of Guienne — _ 
At Amfterdam, and other cities of Holland 


At Hamburgh and Lubeck — 
At Embden — _ 


In Provence and Languedoc, brandy is 
fold by the quintal, the cafks included ; 
and at Bruges, in Flanders, the verges 
are called fefters of 16 {tops each, and the 
fpirit is fold at fo much per ftop, 

Olive-oil is alfo fhipped in cafks of vari- 
ous fizes, according to the cuftom of the 
places where it is embarked, and the con- 
_ veniency of ftowage. In England it is 
fold by the ton of 236 gallons; and at 
Awmbfterdam by the ton of 717 mingles, 


Or 1434 pints. {n Provence it is fold by ; 


_ milleroles of 66 paris-pints: from Spain 
and Portugal it is brought in pipes, or 
_ butts, of different gauges ; at the firft place 
it is fold by roves, whereof 40 go to 
the butt; and at the latter place by al- 
moudas, whereof 26 makea pipe. Train- 
oil is fold in England by the ton, at Am- 
_ fterdam by the barrel. 
HEASURES of capacity for things dry. 


Englifh dry or corm meatures are raifed ' 


from the winchefter-gallon, which con- 
tains2724 folid inches, and ought to hold 
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The butts or pipes from Cadiz, Malaga, 
Alicant, Benecarlo, Saloe, and Mata- 
ro, and from the Canaries, from Lifbon, 
Oporto, and Fayal, are very different in 
their gauges, though in affreightments 
they are all reckoned two to the ton, 

Vinegar is meafured in the fame manner 
as wine; but the meafures for brandies 
are different: thefe fpirits from France 
Spain, Portugal, &c. are generally thip- 
ped in large cafks called pipes, butts, 
and pieces, according to the places from 
whence they sre exported, &c. In France, 
brandy is fhipped in cafks called pieces 
at Bourdeaux, and pipes at Rochelle, 
Cognac, the Ifle of Rhé, and other 
neighbouring places, which contain fome 
more and fome lefs, even from 69 to go 
amfterdam-verges or veertels, according 
to the capacity of-the veffels, and the 
places they come from, which being redu- 
ced into barrels, will ftand as follows, viz, 


27 Veertets 


29 Veertels 2 

32 Verges( — 

_ — 30 Veertels¢ = 

pees asi 30 Verges o 
ps =a 27 Verges 


of pure running water 9 pounds 13 ounces, 
This feems to ftand on the foot of the old 
wine-gallon of 224. cubic inches, 12 be- 
ing to 1432 as 224 toa724; but by an 
aét of parliament made in 1697 it is de- 
creed, that around bufhel, 184 inches 
wide, and 8 deep, is a legal winchefter- 
bufhel. Now fucha bufhel will only hold 
2150.42 cubic inches, confequently the 
gallon will hold 268.8 cubic inches, the 
divifions and multiples whereof are as in 
the following table ; 


Englith Dry or Corn-meafure, 


[Solid inches 
23.6'Pint 
268.8]  3{Gallon 
Targa 
2150 4| 64] 8} 4|Buhhel 
17203 2| 51?|54 32/>{Quarter, 


Script ure 
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Sa % folid 
* = & inch. 
Gachal - on — vas °° 03%; 0.03% 
o|Cab _ — ~ _ © © 2 % 0073 
36) 12{Gomor —_ —~ — © 0 gts meat] 
“y20 34 Seah _ — ~ — 2 9's 4.036 
360 Io 3|Epha — — — oe | ae 5 12.107 
1800] 90 | 50 |15| s{Leteeh _ ~ — 16 0 0  26.50¢ 
pote |100 |:0{1o]2|Chomer, or Coron — 3%..0.. 3 18.969) 
Attic Measures of Capacity for things dry, reduced to Englifh Corn-meafure. 
i © wD Solid 
fe o> & inch. 
{Cochliarion _ _ _ _ © 0 o 0.276 
-to}Cyathos - — _ —_ © © 0 3.763 
ys} 2|Oxybaphon  — - = — 0 0 © 4-144 
601 6 | alCotyle — = _ — 0 0 0 16.579 
“y20] 12 | &| 2|Xeftes _ —_ — © © © 33.358 
180! 18 | 12! 3! 14|Choenix _ —_ — ©. 0 43 35.9708 
[8640]864 }s76l144]72 [48|Medimnos ~ _ 4 0 6 4.50% 


Roman Measures of Capacity for things dry, reduced to Englifh Corn-meafure. 


Ligula 

a: Cyathus 
6} 12 {Acetabulum 

“2a 6 | 4)Hemina 
43) 12 | | 2|Sextarius 
384 “96 “64 16) 8|Semimodius 
7681192 128132/10|2|Modius 


In the feveral parts of Europe, falt, which 
is a more ftaple and current commodity 
than any other, is bought and fold» by 
different meafures, according to the feve- 
ral places of its difpatch : at Amfterdam 
it is fold by the cent of 404 meafures, or 
{cheppels, which cent is reckoned to be 7 
lafts, or 14 tons, and the laft is to weigh 
4ooolb. the 7 lafts making 2800015, 
called the cent of falt, which alfo contains 
208 facks ; though fome of this commo- 
dity is much heavier than others. In the 
cities of France, falt is fold by the muid, 
whofe fize varies according to the different 
places of its manufacture and difpatch. 
At Paris this meafure is reckoned to con- 
tain 12 fetiers, or 48 minots, which mi- 


+ Q & Solid 

S& = & inch, 

_ oe © 0 0%; 0.0 
_ _ o.° 6,5 490 
_ o 0 of ..9.0f 

a — 0 0 of O02 
_ _ oe 0.48 
- —o 10. 3.8) 
-~ tr @. er «¢.q 


not is alfo divided into other meafures, 
The cent of falt from Marans, Brouag 
Sude, and the Ifle of Rhé, contain 28 ftric 
ken muids, and each muid 24 boifeau: 
which yields at Amfterdam rr lalts, a 
23 tons, more or Jefs. In Copenhagen th 
faid cent renders only 9} lafts, the la’ 
being reckoned here equal to 18 tons, an 
50 lafts tocorrefpond with 52 of Coningf 
berg, at which place the cent produc 
about 10 lafts, or goooolb. At Rig 
the faid cent yields the fame meafure a 
at Coningfberg, and about 6% lafts o 
Riga make the great cent of Amflerdam: 
The faid french cent produces at Dant 
zick from 11 to 12 Jafts, of which laft 
from 74 to 74 make likewife the greal 

ce 
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eent of Amfterdam, At Stetin in Po- 
merania, the french cent yielded ten lafts, 
making 40,000 meafure and weight of 
the faid place. . In Portugal it is bought 
by the muid, of which four make a lat, 
and feven the cent of Amfterdam. At 
Alamat and Ivica it is fold by the modin, 
which weighs from 27} to 28 hundred 
weight englifh. 

MEAsuRE of wood, for firing. See the ar- 
ticle CoRD of wood. 

Measure for horfes, is the hand, which 
by ftatute contains four inches. 
MEASURE is alfo ufed to fignify the ca- 
dence and time obferved in poetry, dan- 
cing, and mufic, to render them regular 
and agreeable. See METRE, 
MEasuRE, in mufic, the interval or {pace 
of time which the perfon who beats time 
takes between the rifing and falling of his 
hand, in order to condu& the movement 
fometimes quicker and fometimes flower, 
_ according to the mufic or fubjeét that is 
to be fung or played. See Time, 
MEAT, cibus, in medicine. See the ar- 
ticles Foop, Diet, Drink, &c. 
MEATH, the name of two counties in 
Ireland, in the province of Leinfter, dif- 
tinguifhed by the epithets eaft and weit, 


| MEATUS AUDITORIUS, in anatomy, 


the auditory paffage. See Ear, 

The entrance of this paflage is guarded 
by hairs, as well to keep out foreign 
bodies, as to break the impetus of the ex- 
ternal air; and for much the fame pur- 
pofes does the cerumen, or ear-wax, 
ferve. See the article CERUMEN. 
Anatomifts likewife gave the name of 
meatus cyfticus, to the biliary du&; and 
meatus urinarius, to the urinary paflage 
in women. See Bie, URINE, &c, 
MEAUX, a city of France, twenty-four 
miles north eaft of Paris, ; 

MEB, or WinDER-MEB, a bird of the 
Jarus or gull-kind, about the fize of a 
widgeon, See the article Larus. 


MECCA, the capital of Arabia, and place 


of Mahomet’s nativity : eaft long. 43° 
30’, north lat. 21° 20/, 

It is a large well-built city, in the middle 
of which ftands the caaba, or temple. See 
the article CaazBa, 

MECHANICS, that branch of praétical 
mathematics which confiders motion and 
moving powers, their nature and laws, 
with their effets in machines. See the 
article MACHINE, 

The term mechanics is equally applied 
to the doétrine of the equilibrium of pow- 
ers, more properly called ftatics; and 

Vou. IM, 
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to that fcience which treats of the genera= 
tion and communication of motion, which 
conftitutes mechanics ftri&tly fo called, 
See Statics, Power, Motion, @c., 
The knowledge of mechanics is one of 
thofe things, fays Mr, Mac Laurin, that 
ferves to diftinguith civilized nations from 
barbarians. It is by this fcience, that 
the utmoft improvement is made of every 
power and force in nature ; and the mo- 
tions of the elements, water, air, and 
fire, are made fubfervient to the various 
purpofes of life: for however weak the 
force of man appears to be, when un- 
affitted by this art; yet, with its aid, 
there is hardly any thing above his reach. 
It is diftinguifhed, by Sir Maac Newton, 
into praftical and rational mechanics ; 
the former of which treats of the mecha- 
nical powers, wiz. the lever, balances 
axis and wheel, pulley, wedge, ferew, 
and inclined plane, See the articles 
LEVER, BALLANCE, &c, 
Rational mechanics comprehends the 
whole theory of motion ; fhews, when 
the powers of forces are given, how to 
determine the motions that are produced 
by them; ‘and, converfely, when the 
phenomena of the motions are given, 
how to trace the powers or forces from 
which they arife, See Morron. 
Thus it appears, that the whole of na- 
tural philofophy, befides defcribing the 
phenomena of nature, is little more than 
the proper application of rational mecha- 
nics to thofe phenomena: in tracing the 
powers that operate in nature from the 
phenomena, we proceed by analyfis 5 
and in deducing the phenomena from 
the powers or caufes. that produce them, 
we proceed by fynthefis. But in either 
cafe, in order to proceed with certainty, 
and make the greateft advances, it is nee 
ceffary that the principles of mechanics 
fhould be clearly eftablithed ; which has 
already been done under the articles 
INERTIA, GRAVITY, EXPERIMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY, and COMMUNICATION 
of motion. 
For though the caufes of the motions, 
the nature of the impreft force, or of the 
refiftance, be unknown or obfcurely un- 
derftood ; yet this obfcurity does not hin« 
der us from tracing its effeéts in mecha- 
nics with fufficient evidence, provided we 
can fubject its a&ton to a jutt menfuras 
tion: and, in fad, we know that ex- 
cellent contrivances have been invented 
for railing weights, and overcoming their 
refiftances, by thole who gave themiglves 
pW no 
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no trouble to enquire into the caufe of 
gravity. 
The mechanical powers, according to 
their different ftructure, ferve for differ- 
eat purpofes; and it is the bufinefs of 
the {kilful mechanic to choofe them, or 
combine them, in the manner that may 
be beft adapted to produce the effect re- 
quired, by the power he is poffeffed of, 
and at the leaft expence. ‘The lever can 
be employed to raife weights a little way 
only, unlefs the engine itfelf be moved 5 
as, for example, to raife ftones out of their 
beds, in quarries, But the axis and 
wheel ferve for raifing weights from the 
greateft depths. The pullies being eafily 
portable aboard fhips, are therefore much 
employed in them. ‘The wedge is ex- 
cellent for feparating the parts of bodies 5 
and the {crew, for compreffing or fqueez- 
ing them together; and its great fric- 
tion is fometimes of ufe, to preferve the 
effect already produced by it. 
The ftrength of every engine, and of all 
its parts, muft be proportioned to the 
effeéts which they are to produce, And 
as we found, when treating of the lever, 
that the fulcrum placed between. the pow- 
er and weight muft fuftain the fum of 
their efforts, therefore a {mall balance 
ought not to be employed for weighing 
great weights; neither, on the other 
hand, are great engines proper for pro- 
ducing {mall effeéts, See the articles 
Encingé, MILL, Ge. 
But befides the railing of weights, and 
overcoming refiftances, we have oftes 
other objects in view 3 as to make clocks 
and watches, to meafuretime as exactly 
as poflible ; and to conftruct machines, 
that by their movements, may iJluMrate 
the motions cf the heavenly bodies, as 
orreries, planetariums, cometariums, &c. 
See the articles CLocK, ORRERY, PLa- 
NETARIUM, &c, 

MECHANICAL, an epithet applied to 
whatever relates to mechanics: thus we 
fay, mechanical powers, caules, @c. See 
the articles PowER, Causk, @e. 

The mechanical philofophy is the fame 
with what is otherwife called corpufcular 
philofophy, See CoRPuSCULAR, 

This manner of reafoning is much ufed in 
medicine, and according to Dr. Quincy, ts 
the refult of a thorough acquaintance with 
the ftruture of animal bodies : for confi- 
dering an animal body as a compolition 
eur of the fame matter, from which all 
other bodies are formed, and to have all 
thofe properties which concern a pbyfi- 
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cian’s regard, only by virtue ef its pec 
liar conitruétion ; it naturally leads 4 
perfon to confider the fevera] parts, ac- 
cording to their figures, contexture, an¢ 
ule, either as wheels, pullies, wedges 
levers, (crews, cords, canals, ftrainers 
&c. For which purpofe, continues he 
it is frequently found helpful to defign i 
diagrams, whatfoever of that kind is un- 
der confideration, as ts cuftomary in geo 
metrical demontftrations, 
For the application of this doftrine to the 
human body, fee the article Human. 
MECHANICAL, in mathematics, denotes 2 
contruction of fome problem, by the af 
fiftance of inftruments, as the duplica 
ture of the cube and quadrature of the 
cirele, in contrad#ftinétion to that whic 
is done in an accurate and geometrica 
manner. 
MECHANICAL CURVE, isa curve, accord 
ing to Defcartes, which cannot be defin 
ed by any algebraic equation: and fq 
ftands contradiftinguifhed from algebraic 
or geometrical curves, 
Leibnitz and others cal] thefe mechanical] 
curves tranfcendental, and diffent from 
Defcartes in excluding them out of geo- 
metry. Leibnitz found a new kind of 
tranfcendental equations, whereby thefe 
curves are defined ; but they do not con= 
tinue conftantly the fame in all points off 
the curve, as algebraic ones do, See the 
article TRANSCENDENTAL. 
MECHLIN, alarge well built and fortified 
city of Brabant, twelve miles north-eaft 
of Bruffels. 
MECHOACAN, a province of Mexico, 
bounded by Panuco, on the north ; by 
Mexico Proper, on the eaft; by the Pas 
cific ocean, on the fouth; and by Guas 
dalajara, or New Galicia, on the welt, 
MeECHOACAN, in the materia medica, 4 
large root of a plant of the convolvulus 
or biadweed-kind. It is of a fomewhat 
rough furface, marked with feveral ims 
perfect annular furrows 5 but it is ali 
ways fent over in flices, to which it hag 
been cut for the convenience of drying it 
The root in powder is a gentle and milé 
purgative: it does not occafion fickne 
or gripings during its operation: and 4 
is recommended by many in preference 
to jalap in all chronic cafes occafioned 
by obfiru&tions of the vifcera; but iti 
now little ufed. Its dofe. is from one ta 
two drams. : 
MECKLENBURG puteny, a provinc@ 
of Germany, im the province of Loweg 
Saxeny, about roo miles long, and 64 
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broad 3; bounded by the Baltic fea, on 
the north; by Pomerania, o the eatt ; 
by Brandenburg, on the fouth; and by 
the dutchies of Holftein, Lunenburg and 
Lawenburg, on the weit,’ 
ECON,, a great river, which rifes in the 
north of further India, and running 
fouth through the kingdoms of Laos and 
Cambodia, falls into the Indian ocean, 
ECONIUM, in medicine, a black thick 
feces gathered in the inteftines of infants 
and brought with them into the world at 
the time of their birth.’ The retention 
of thefe faces is one of the difeafes to 
which infants are liable ; for the cure of 
which, fee thearticle INFANT. 
TECONIUM, in pharmacy, the extract cf 
englifh poppies. 
Meconium has all the virtues of the fo- 
reign opium, but in a fomewhat lower 
degree. See the article OP1uM. 
AEDAL, a piece of metal in the form of 
coin, intending to convey to pofterity 
the portrait of fome great perfon, or the 
memory of fome illuftrious a&tion. 
The parts of a medal are the two fides, 
one of which is called the Face, or head, 
and the other the reverfe. “On each fide 
is the area, or field, which makes the 
middle of the medal; the rim, or bor- 
der; and the exergum: and on the two 
fides are diftinguifhed the type, or the 
figure reprefented, and the legend, or 
in{cription. 
As to the antiquity of medals, the greek 
are certainly the moft antient; for long 
before the building of Rome, the Greeks 
had beautiful money in go!d, filver, and 
copper. This plainly appears from fe- 
veral genuine medals of Macedon, older 
than Philip and Alexander; from greek 
medals with the names of feveral magi- 
ftrates prior to the macedonian empire ; 
to which we may add fome ficilian coins 
of ftill greater antiquity. As the greek 
medals are the moft antient, fo are they 
the moft beautiful; they have a defign, 
accuracy, force and delicacy that expreffes 
even the mufcles and veins, and are ftruck 
with fuch exquifite art, as the Romans 
could neyer come upto. Thofe ftruck 
when Rome was governed by confuls, 
are the moft antient among the Ro- 
mans: but the copper and filver-medals 
do not go bevond the 4&q:h year of 
Rome, nor the gold, beyond the year 
546. Among the imperial medals, we 
diftinguifh between the upper and lower 
empire: the firft commenced under Ju- 
. tivs Coefar, and ended A. D. about 260; 
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the lower empire includes near 1200 
years, and ends at the taking of Con- 
ftantinople. It is the cuftom, however, 
to account a]! the imperial medals till 
the time of the Paleologi, among the an- 
tique tho’ we have none of any confi- 
derable beauty later than the time cf He- 
raclius, who died in 641. The gothic 
medals make part of the imperial ones. 
Modern medals are thofe ftruck within 
thefe 300 years. ‘There are no true he- 
brew medals, except a few fhekels of 
copper and filver, but none cf gold; thc’ 
there is mention made of one in the king 
of Denmark’s cabinet, 
There was formerly no difference be- 
tween money and medals, An old Ro- 
man had his purfe full of the fame pieces 
that we now preferve in cabinets. As | 
foon as an emperor had done any thing | 
remarkable, as gaining a victory, giving | 
up a tax, or the like, it was immediately 
ftamped on acoin, and became current, 
through his whole dominions. This we’ 
a pretty device to fpread abroad the vir 
tues of an emperor, and make his action 
circulate; and thus a freth coin wa 
kind of gazette, that publithed the late 
news of the empire. 
Several of our modern coins have the J2- 
gend round the edges: but the antiests 
were too wife to regifter their exploits on 
fo nice a furface. As to the figures upon 
medals, the Romans always appear in 
the pxoper drefs of their country, {0 thet 
we may obferve the little variations of 
the mode in the drapery of the/medal s 
they would have thought it ridichlous to 
have drawn an emperor of Rome in a 
grecian cloak, ora phrygian mitre. On 
the contrary, weofien fee a king of Eng- 
Jand or France, dreffed up like a Julius 
Cefar, as if they hada mind to pafs them- ° 
felves upon pofterity for roman emperors, 
Nothing is more ufval then to fee ala- 
fions to roman cuftoms and ceremonies 
on the medals of our own nation; nay, 
they very often carry the figure of an 
heathen god. If polterity take its no- 
tions of us from our medals, they muft 
fancy that one of our kings paid a great 
devotion to Minerva, anotherto Apollo, 
&c. or, atleaft, that our whole religion 
was a mixture of paganifm ard chrifti- 
anity. Had the old Romans been guilty 
of the fame extravagance, there would 
have been fo great a confufion in their 
antiquities, that their coins would not 
have had half the ufe we now find in 
them. 
uF e 
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The ufe of medals is very confiderable : 
they give a very great light into hiftory, 
in confirming fuch paflages as are true in 
old authors, in reconciling fuch as are 
told tn different manners, and in record- 
ing fuch as have been omitted. In this 
cafe a cabinet of medals is a body of hif- 
tory. It was, indeed, the beft way in 
the woitd to perpetuate the memory of 
great a€tions, thus to coin out the life of 
an emperor, and to put every exploit in- 
to the mint. It was a kind of printing 
before the art was invented; and they 
have this advantage over books, that they 
tell their ftory quicker, and fum upa 
whole volume in twenty or thirty rever- 
fes: thus Mr, Vaillant, out of a {mall 
colleétion of medals, has given us a chro- 
nicle of the kings of Syria, They are, 
indeed, the bef epitomes in the world, 
_and let us fee, with one caft of the eye, 
the fubfiance of above an hundred pages. 
Another ule of medals is, that they not 
only thew the ations of an emperor, but 
at the fame time mark out the year in 
which they were performed; for as every 
texploit has its date fet toit, a feries of an 
yemperor’s coins is his whole life digefted 
Gnto annals, A medallift, upon the firft 
naming of an emperor, will immediately 
tell his age, family, and life. To re- 
member where he enters in the fucceffion, 
he only confiders in what part of the ca- 
binet he lies ; and by running over in his 
thoughts fuch a particular drawer, will 
give an account of all the remarkable 
parts of his reign. Nor are medals of 
Jefs ufe in architeéture, painting, poetry, 
&c. Acabinet of medals is a collection 
of pictures in miniature, and by them 
the plans of many cf the moft confiderable 
buildings of antiquity are preferved. 
imprefions of Mgpaus. <A very eafy and 
elegant way of taking the impreflions of 
medals and coins, not generally known, 
is thus direfted by Dr. Shaw: melt alittle 
ifinglafs-glue made with brandy, and 
pourit thinly over the medal, fo as to 
cover its whole furface; let it remain on 
fora day or two, till it is thorougbly 
dry and hardened, and then taking it off, 
it will be fine, clear, and hard, as a piece 
of mufcovy-glafs, and will have a very 
elegant impreffion of the coin, 
Another eafy method is as follows : 
Take a periest and fharp impreffion in 
the fineft black fealing-wax, of the coin 
or medal you defire, Cut away the wax 
round the edges of the impreffion ;, then 
with a prepayation of gum water, of the 
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colour you would have the picture, fpread 
the paint upon the wax-impreffion with 
a {mall hair-pencil, obferving to work it 
into all the finking or hollow places, 
thefe being the rifing parts of the medal ; 
and the colour muft be carefully taken 
from the other parts with a wet finger, 
Then take a piece of very thin poft-paper, | 
a little larger than the medal, and moiften 
it quite through, Place it on the wax- 
impreffion, and on the back of the paper 
Jay three or four pieces of thick woollen 
cloth or flannel, of about the fame fize. 
The impreffion, with its coverings, 
fhould be placed between two fmooth iron 
plates, about two inches {quare, and one 
tenth of an inch thick, Thefe muft be 
carefully put into a {mall prefs, made of 
two plates of iron, about five inches and 
a half long, one inch and a half wide, 
and half an inch in thicknefs, having a 
couple of long male {crews running thro” 
them, with a turning female fcrew on 
each, to force the platestogether, Thefe | 
being brought evenly together, by means 
of the f{crews, will take off a true and 
fair picture of the medal ; which, if any | 
deficiencies fhould appear, may eafily be 
repaired with a hair pencil, or pen, dip | 
ped in the colour made ufe of, 

If a relievo only be defired, nothing is 
neceflary, but to take a piece of card, or 
white pafte-board, well foaked in water, 
then placing it on the wax-mould, with- 
out any colouring, and letting it remain 
in the prefs for a few minutes, a good 
figure will be obtained. 

This method of taking off medals, &c, 
is convenient, and feems much more fo 
than the feveral inventions ufually prac- 
tifed in fulphur, plafter of Paris, paper, 
&c. wherein a mould mutt be formed, 
either of clay, horn, plafter, or other 
materials, which requires a good deal o 
time and trouble. 


of an extraordinary fize, fuppofed to b 
antiently ftruck by the emperors for their 
friends, and for foreign princes and‘em- 
baffadors ; but that the fmallnefs of their 
number might not endanger the lofs of 
the devices they bore, the Romans ge- 
nerally took care to ftamp the fubject o 
them upon their ordinary coins, 
Medallions, in refpeét of the other coins, 
were the fame as modern medals in re~ 
{pect of modern money: they were ex- 
empted from all commerce, and had no 
other value but what was fet upon them 
by the fancy of the owner, Medallions 
are 
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are fo fcarce that there cannot be any fet 
made of them, even though the metals 
and fizes fhould be joined promifcuoully. 
EDELIN, a town of Spain, twenty miles 
eaft of Mewda, 

JEDELPADIA, a fmall province of Swe- 

den lying northward of Helfingia. 

EDENBLICK, a port-town of Holland, 

fituated on the Zuyder fea, ten miles 

north of Hoorn. 

MEDEOLA,; in botany, a genus of the 
hexandria-trigynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of fix oblong, 
patent, and revolute petals: the fruit is 
a berry of a roundifh form, with three 
cells, in each of which is contained a 
fingle cordated feed. 

MEDIA, in geography, the antient name 
of Gilan. See the article Grban. 

MEDIAL, or ALLIGATION MEDIAL, in 
arithmetic. See ALLIGATION, 

MEDIAL VOICE, vox media, in greek 
grammar, See the article VOICE. 

MEDIANA, a vein formed: by the con- 
courfe of the cephalic and bafilic veins 
in the bend of the elbow. 

MEDIASTINA, in anatomy, a name 
given to both a vein and an artery of the 
mediaftinum. See the next article, 

MEDIASTINUM, in anatomy, is a 
double membrane continuous to the fter- 
num, fituated under it, and adhering 
firmly to it. Itdivides the cavity of the 
thorax longitudinally into two parts: 
but as itis not exaétly under the middle 
of the fternum, but fomewhat to the left 
fide, the right part of the thorax is larger 
than the left. 
The mediaftinum is conneéted with the 
fternum, pleura, pericardium, and other 
adjoining parts. It receives veins and 
arteries fromthe mammary and diaphrag- 
matic yefiels, and fometimes has proper 
and particular ones of its own from the 
aorta and cava ; thefe are then called the 
mediaftinal veffels, Its nerves, which 
are fmall, are from the diaphragmatics 
and the par vagum. It has alfo a num- 
ber of lymphatics, which run to the duce 
tus thoracicus. 

The ufes of the mediaftinum are two. 

The firft is to divide the breaft longitu- 

dinally into two parts, by which feveral 

great purpofes are an{wered; as, r. That 
on one of the lobes of the lungs being 

ulcerated, the other might not be im- 

mediately affected, 2. That water, mat- 

ter, or any thing elfe contained in one 
part of the thorax, might not at the fame 

time affect both parts of the lungs, 3, 
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That in cafe of a wound in one fide of 
the thorax, refpiration might be conti- 
nued in the other, and the perfon not be 
immediately fuffocated. The fecond ge-~ 
neral ufe of the mediaftinum, is to fup- 
port the heart in its pendulous ftate, for * 
the benefit of its free motion, efpecially 
when we lie on our backs, 

MEDIASTINUM CEREBRI, the fame with 
the tranfverfe feptum of the brain, See 
the article Brain. 

MEDIATE, or INTERMEDIATE, fome- 
thing that ftands between and conneéts 
two or more terms, confidered as ex- 
tremes; in which fenfe it is oppofed to 
immediate. 

MEDICAGO, in botany, a genus of the 
diadelphia decandria clafs of plants, with 
a papilionaceous flower, and a Jong com- 
preffed and crooked pod for its fruit. 
This genus comprehends the medicago, 
medica falcata, and cochleata of authorss 

MEDICINE, medicina, the art which treats 
of the means of preferving health, when 
prefent ; and of reftoring it, when loft. 
If we look back to the origin of the ait 
of medicine, we fhall find its firft foun- 
dations to be owing to mere chance, un- 
forefeen events, and natural inftin@: in 
the early ages, the fick were placed in 
crofs-ways, and gther public places, to 
receive the advice of thofe paflengers 
who knew an efficacious ined fuitable 
to their diforder. And the better to pre- 
ferve the memory of a remarkable cure, 
both the difeafe and the remedy were en- 
graved on pillars, or written on the walls 
of temples, that patients in the like cafes 
might have recourfe to them for inftruc- 
tion and relief. Thus what mere acci- 
dent had difcovered, was regiftered in 
thefe chronicles of health. This art 
arofe from repeated trials and long ex- 
perience, which gave an infight into the 
virtues of herbs and plants, metals and 
minerals, 

As to the part which reafon has acted 
in the improvement of medicine, it feems 
to have confifted in obferving, 1, That 
difeafes attended with particular circum- 
ftances, called fymptoms, were fometimes 
cured without the affiftance of art, by 
fpontaneous evacuations, as hemorrhae 
ges, diarrhceas, vomitings, or {weats 5 
whence bieeding, purges, and vomits 
took their rife. 2. That the patients 
were often relieved, by the breaking ovt 
of various tumours; whence arofe the 
application of topical remedies, And, 
indeed, it is the beft method of improv- 
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ing phyfic, to obferve carefully what 
means nature, unaffitted by art, employs 
to free the conftitution from diftempers 5 
fince many important hints may be thence 
taken, for the relief of other patients un- 
der the like circumftances, 
So much for the rife of this art. Let us 
now fay fomething of the regular method 
of fiudving it. And firft, with Boer- 
haave, let us imagine the young ftu- 
dent laying the foundation of his art in 
thé contemplation of geometrical figures, 
bodies, weights; meafures, velocity, the 
fabric of machines, and the power of 
a&ting upon other bodies thence arifing. 
While he employs bis thoughts about 
thefe matters, he is likewife taught a juft 
method of reafoning; after which he 
may proceed to inform himfelf of the 
properties of flurdity, elafticity, tenuity, 
weight, and tenacity of liquids, from hy- 
droftatics. His reafon being by this 
time much ‘improved, he next applies 
to ftudy the forces of fluids upon ma- 
chines, and of thefe upon fluids; and 
to demonftrate them by mathematics, 
confirm them by bydroltatics, and illu- 
ftrate them by chemical experiments 5 at 
the fame time entertaining himfelf with 
fpeculations on the nature of fire, water, 
air, falts, and other ltwemogenecus bodies. 
“Having laid this foundation, his next 
bofinefs is to apply himfeif to the fludy 
of anatomy, in order to obtain a clear 
idea of the human fabric. To this he 
joins the knowledge of the vital fluids, 
and examines them with the affiftance of 
“anatomy, chemiftry, hydroftatics, and 
even of the microfcope ; and fo now you 
fee him qualified for writing a theory of 
health, and inveltigating the caufes of 
difeafes, Now behold him bufied in fur- 
nifhing himfelf with medicinal obfer- 
vations, from all quarters; fometimes 
he diffe&ts the dead bodies of perfons, 
whofe difeafes he had obferved; at other 
times, he marks the fymptoms of fick- 
nefs procured by art in brutes; and at 
length colleéting together all the effects 
of difeafes, with their remedies, whether 
-learned from his own experience, or 
found in the bet authors, he digefts, 
confiders, and compares them with thofe 
which are demonftrated by theory, Fhis, 
he tells us, is the method which he took 
himfelf, and which he recommended to 
his pupils, in order to gain a thorough 
knowledge of medicine. 
¥f, then, he would advance the healing 
art, heouagkt to colfet a feed treafure 
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of praétical obfervations, reft fatisfied 
with afew but well chofen medicines, be 
thoroughly acquainted with their virtues 
and efficacy in different conftitutions and 
difeafes, defpife the cumberfSme load of 
recipes with which pra@tical writers of 
an inferior rank abound, reject the fo 
much extolled medicines of the chemifts, 
and attempt the relief of patients by a 
proper diet and exercife, and fuch medi- 
cines as obfervation and found philofophy 
recommend: for to the improvement of 
anatomy and natural philofophy is much 
of the fuccefs of phyfic to be attributed. 
The knowledge of medicines, or fuitable 
remedies, is alfo highly neceffary to phy- 
ficians ; who, in order to moderate the 
impetus in acute diforders, mzke evacu- 
ations, blunt acrimony, dilute too thick | 
fluids, condenfe thofe that are too thin, 
brace up too Jax parts, and relax fuch 
as are too much conftri@ted ; they alfo 
derive the humours to parts where they 
will be leaf prejudicial, upon occafion * 
mitigate pain, and in languors, ufe’ 
ftimulating medicines. Wine, vinegar, © 
barley, nitre, honey, rhubarb, opium, ° 
and other fimples, are found both fafe 
and powerful medicines. Sydenham teils 
us, that all manner of difeafes may be * 
cured by bleeding, purging, with afub- 
fequent opiate, and proper regimen. In 
chronical cafes, mineral waters, falts, 
diaphoretics, foap, mercury, flee!, with 
a few vegetables, and proper exercile, 
will generally effc& the cure, ! 
As to the deugs recommended by the 
antients, adds Boerhaave, we are, and 
always fhall be ignorant of them, unlefs 
perhaps a few; fince they contented 
themfelves with giving the virtues ; 
omitting the defcription of plants, 2s 
things well known, The moderns, on 
the other hand, have been accurate in 
the defcriptive part, but have given us 
very little concerning the virtues of plants, 
except what they tranfcribed from the 
antients, and this upon an uncertain fup- 
pofition of the plants being the fame. 
To conclude, what is there in the motft 
elaborate preparation, that is worth half 
the pains taken about it? Mercury, 
opium, the peruvian bark, and other 
fimples, with fire and water, are ace 
knowledged as the fureft remedies by the 
abjeft matters of the art; and thefe are 
found to be more efficacious in that 
crude flate, in which bountiful nature 
hes imparted them to us, than after the 
moft operofe and ariifcial i Cader 
We 
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We can defpair of nothing, while we 
follow fimplicity; but the event of in- 
tricate labour is fallactous. 

As to the general divifions of medicine, 
they are thefe. 4£. Phyfiology, or the 
dogtrine of the animal ceconomy, the ule 
of the feveral parts, whether folids, veffels, 
or fluids : under this branch is compre- 
hended anatomy. 2- Hygieine, which 
Jays down rules for the prelervation of 
health, and the prolongation of life: its 
objects are chiefly the fix non-naturals. 
3. Pathology, or the doctrine of difeafes, 
their differences, caufes, fymptoms, and 
other accidents. 4. Semeiotice, is that 
part of medicine which treats of the 
figns of difeafes, and their ufe; as alfo 
how the various degrees and effe&ts of 
health and ficknefs may be known. 5. 
Therapeutace, is the laft and principal 
part, comprehending diet, pharmacy, 
furgery, and the method of cure; con- 
fidering the materia medica, the pre- 
paration of remedies, and the manner 
of ufing them, in order to recover health 
and banith difeafes, See the article 
PHys1oLocy, &c. 

MEDICINES, medicamenta, whatever fub- 
ftances ferve to reftore health. See the 
article MaT£RIA MEDICA, /upra, 
Medicines are either fimple or compound; 
the former being formed by nature alone, 
and the latter owing to the indultry of 
men, by varioufly mixing the fimple ones 
together, 

Medicines are likewife diftinguithed, 
from the manner of ufing them, into in- 
ternal or external ; and with regard to 
their effects, they are faid to be aftrin- 
gent, cathartic, emetic, &c. See As- 
TRINGENTS, CaTHarTics, &c. 
Mechanical operation of MEDICINES, 
To account for the operations of medi- 
cines mechanically, feems to have been 
the favourne fcheme of phyficians and 
phyfiologifts of the laf and prefent cen- 
tury. Stahl and his difciples reje& thefe 
accounts, and think them fufficiently 
refuted by the operation of opium, and 
of aftringents. One grain of opium, 
properly taken, will, for a time, af- 
fuage pains all over the body. A very 
few grains of crocus martis aftringens 
fometimes ftop an hxemoptyfis, before 
they can be fuppofed to have entered 
into the humours of the body. Ts it 
not patt all belief, fay they, that fo few 
gains, mixed with fo many pounds of 
fluids, fhould retain any mechanical 
force, efpecially as it is well known, 
that aftringents Iofe their force by dilu- 
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rious effets of the fame, medicine are a 
refutation of the mechanical hypothefis ; 
thus emetics fometimes purge, and wice 
verfa; altringents enereafe hemor- 
rhages ; opium excites alacrity ia fome 
inftead of ftupifying, Again, the fight, 
or even bare imagination of fome me- 
dicines, will produce a fenfible effe&t on 
the body, without any contaé, Stahl 
and his followers therefore hold, that 
medicines operate chiefly by exciting th 
vital fenfe; and that this is the chief 
effect of medicines, even where they fem 
moft to aé mechanically, 

Hoffman, Heifter, and others, have ats 
tacked the hypothefis of Stahl. We fhall 
not pretend to give any farther account 
of the controverfy. Perhaps in this, as in 
others, there may be a good deal of logo- 
machy.  Striétiy fpeaking, mechanical 
principles muft be infufficient to account 
for the operation of medicines, as this 
fometimes undoubtedly depends (in the 
prime vie at leafl} on chemical prin- 
ciples ; and no body has hitherto been 
able to account mechanically for the pha- 
nomena. of chemiftry, The Jaws of the 
minima nature haye not hitherto been 
reduced to thofe of the preffure and im- 
pulfe of large fenfible maffes. And per- 
haps when the laws, that obtain in the 
minute parts of matter, have been found, 
we fhall ftill be at a lofs to account for all 
the phenomena of animated bodies, par- 
ucularly the human. 

in furgery, thofe 
which a furgeon ought to carry always 
about him, in a box or convenient cafe. 
‘Thofe, according to Heilter, are the com- 
mon digeftive ointment, and the brown or 
egyptian ointment, for cleanfing and di- 
gefting foul ulcers, and (ome vulnerary 
baliams, as the linimentum Arczi, or the 
balfam of Peru, of Gilead or Capivi, 
or the Samaritan balfam: to*thefe mut 
alfo be added a platter or two, as the 
diachylon, or ftypticum Crollii, fince 
one or other of thefe is almoft conftanuly 
wanted, Neither fhould there be wanting 


a piece of blue vitriol for the taking: 


down Juxuriant firth, and to flop he- 
morrhages 5 but if vitriol is wanting, 
burnt alum, red precipitate, the infernal 
ftone, or any other corrofive medicine, 
wiil fupply its place im corrofive in- 
tentions, and the Jaft will alfo firve 
to open abfceffes, to make iffues, and 


perform many other operations of that. 


kind, " 
With thefe there fhonid always be kept 
in 
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lint, that the furgeon may be able to 
give immediate affiftance to wounded 
perfons, fince, if he is unprepared for 
this, they may eafily be taken off by an 
haemorrhage; a circumftance which ought 
alfo to prevail with him to be always pro- 
vided with fuitable bandages, See the 
article BANDAGE. 

MEDIETAS Lincua2, in law, fignifies 
a jury, or inqueft impanelled, of which 
the one half are natives of this land, and 
the other foreigners, This jury is never 
ufed except where one of the parties in 
a plea is a ftranger, and the other a de- 
nizen. In petit-treafon, murder, and 
felony, foreigners are allowed this privi- 
lege, but not in high-treafon, becaufe 
an alien in that cafe fhall be tried accord- 
ing to the rules of the common law, and 
not by a medietas lingue, A grand 
jury ought not in any cafe to be of a 
medietas lingue, and the perfon that 
would have the advantage of a trial in 
this way, is to pray the fame, otherwife 
it will not be permitted ona challenge of 
the jurors. 

MEDIMNUS, ytd, in grecian anti- 
quity, a meafure of capacity. See the 
article MEASURE. 

MEDINA, a city of Arabia Deferta, fitu- 

ated two hundred miles north-weft of 
Mecca: in eaft long. 40% 35’, north lat. 
24° 30. 
This is called the city of the prophet, 
on account of Mahomet’s being received 
and proteéted by the inhabitants.on his 
flight hither from Mecca, where the 
mahometan zra commences. 

MEDINA CELI, a city of Spain, in the 
province of Old Caftile, and territory of 
Siquenca, fituated in weft long. 2° 45’; 
north Jat. 40° 20’. 

MEDINA sIDONIA, a city of Spain, in the 
province of Andalufia, twenty miles eaft 
of Cadiz. 

MEDINA DEL R10 SECCO, a city of Spain, 
in the province of Leon, fifty two miles 
fouth-eaft of the city of Leon. 

MEDINA DEL CAMPO, another city of 
Spain, in the province of Leon, fifty 
miles north-eaft of S .famanca. 

MEDITERRANEAN. sEa, extends from 
the Straits of Gibraltar, to the coafts of 
Syria and Paleltine, being upwards of 
2000 miles in length, but of a very 
unequal breadth ; the welt-part of it 
feparates Ewrope from Africa; and the 
Levant or ealt-part of it, divides Afia 
from Africa, See Eurore, &c, 
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MEDIUM, in logic, the mean or middle 


_ MEDIuM, in arithmetic, 


Geometrical MEDIUM, called in the {chools 


Mepivum, in philofophy, that fpace or | 


Subtile or atherial Mepium. 
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for that fpungy fubftance between the 
two plates of the cranium, and in the 
interltices of all laminated bones. See 
the article DIPLoE, 


term of a fyllogifm, being an argument, 
reafon, or confideration for which we 
affirm or deny any thing: or, it is the 
caufe why the greater extreme is affirmed 
or denied of the lefs in the conclufion, 
Seethearticles SyYLLOGISM, EXTREMES, 
and CONCLUSION, 
or arithmetical | 
MEDIUM, or MEAN, called in the 
fchools, medium rei, that which is 
equally diftant from each extreme, or 
which exceeds the leffer extreme as 
much as it is exceeded by the greater, In | 
re(pect of quantity not of proportion : | 
thus 9 is a medium between 6 and 12, 
See the article PROPORTION, 


medium perfonz, is that where the fame 
ratio is preferved between the firft and 
fecond, as between the fecond and third 
terms, or that which exceeds in the fame 
ratio, or quota of itfelf, as it is exceeded ; 
thus 6 is a geometrical medium between 
4. and 9. 


region through which a body in motion 
paffes to any point ; thus ether is fup- 
pofed to be the medium through which 
the heavenly bodies move; air, the me- 
dium wherein bodies move near our 
earth; water, the medium wherein fithe 
live and move; and glafs is alfo a me= 
dium of light, as it affords it a free pafs 
fage. That denfity or confiftence.in the 
parts of the medium, whereby the motio 
of bodies in it is retarded, is called th 
refiftance of the medium, which togethe 
with the force of gravity, is the caufe o 
the ceflation of the motion of projectiles. 
Sir Ifaa 
Newton makes it probable, that befide 
the particular aerial medium, wherei 
we live and breathe, there is another mor 
univerfal one, which he calls an ztheria 
medium, vaftly more rare, fubtile, elaftic 
and aétive than air, and by that means 
freely permeating the pores and inter 
ftices of all other mediums, and diffufin 
itfelf through the whole creation ; an 
by the intervention hereof, he thinks i 
is that moft of the great phenomena 
nature are effected, ‘This medium h 
feems to have recourfe to, as the fir 
and :noft remote phyfical {pring, and 1 

ultimat 
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ultimate of all natural caufes, By the 
- vibrations of this medium, he takes heat 
_ to be propagated from lucid bodies, and 
the intenfenefs of heat increafed and pre- 
ferved in hot bodies, and from them 
communicated to cold ones. By this 
medium, he takes light to be reflected, 
inflected, refracted, and put alternately 
in fits of eafy reflection and tran{miffion, 
which effeéts he elfewhere afcribes to at- 
traction; fo that this medium appears 
| the fource and caufe even of attraétion. 
Again, this medium being much rarer 
within the heavenly bodies than in the 
| heavenly fpaces, and growing denfer as it 
recedes further from them, he fuppofes 
the caufe of the gravitation-of thefe 
bodies towards each other, and of the 
| parts towards the bodies. Again from 
the vibrations of this fame medium ex- 
cited in the bottom of the eye, by the 
| rays of light, and thence propagated 
through the capillaments of the optic 
nerves into the fenfory, he takes vilion 
to be performed ; and fo hearing from 
the vibrations of this or fome other mee 
dium excited in the auditory nerves by 
the tremors of the air, and propagated 
through the capillaments of the nerves 
into the mufcles ; and thus contracting 
and dilating them, 

The elaftic force of this medium, he fhews, 
mutt be prodigious. Light moves at the 
rate of 70,000,000 miles in about feven 
minutes, yet the vibrations and pulies of 
this medium, to caufe the fits of eafy 
reflection and eafy tranfmiffion, muft be 
fwifter than light, which is 700,000 
imes fwifter than found. The elattic 
orce of this medium therefore in pro- 
ortion to its denfity muft be above 
90,000,000,000 times greater than the 
elaftic force of the air in proportion to 
ts denfity ; the velocities and pulfes of 
he elaftic mediums, being in a fubdu- 
licate ratio of the elafticities and the 
arities of the mediums taken together ; 
nd thus may the vibrations of this me- 
ium be conceived as the caufe of the 
elafticity of bodies. 
EDLAR, MEsPibus, in botany, @&e. 
See the article MEsPILUs. 
EDNICK, a city of Poland in the pro- 
ince of Samogitia: eaft long, 22° 15’, 
orth lat. 56°, 
EDULLA, marrow, in anatomy. See 
he article MARROW. 
DULLA OBLONGATA, is the lower and 
nedullary part of the cerebrum and ce- 
Vou. Tf. 
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_ rebellum, formed into a kind of tail, 
and extended to the great foramen or 
hole in the occipital bone of the cra- 
nium, where it gives origin to the fpinal 
marrow, and to the nerves of the brain. 
See the articles BRartnand NERVES, 

MEDULLA SPINALIs, or fpinal marrow, 
is a contifuation of the medulla oblon- 
gata of the brain, and forms, as it were, 
a tail to that part, It is included ina 
kind of bony canal, formed by the ver- 
tebree, and in this is continued from the 
head to the extremity cf the os facrum. 
Its length is therefore the fame with that 
of the {pina dorfi, which is different in 
perfons of different ftature, Its thick- 
nefs, in general, is nearly equal to that 
of a finger; but it is not uniformly of 
the fame diameter throughout, Its fub- 
{tance in the upper part, as far as to the 
laft vertebra of the thorax, is the fame 
with that of the medulla oblongata of 
the brain; but fomewhat tougher and 
more firm ; they are externally of a me- 
dullary fubftance, that the nerves may 
eafily make their way out ; internally 
Cineritious, and of the fame nature with 
the cineritious or cortical part of the 
brain: but the lower part of them, from ~ 
the laft vertebra of the thorax to the ex- 
tremity of the os facrum, is fibrous and | 
very tenacious, and is called cauda 
equina. The divifion of the fpioal mar- 
row is formed by means of a fiffures it 
is by this feparated into a right and left 
part, orinto two columns; but this fe- 
paration is not continued to the center. 
Its proper integuments are no lefs than 
fix; thele are, 1. The bony canal, forme 
by the cavities of the twenty-four ver- 
tebrae, and the os facrum: 2. The tunica, 
which is very ftrong, and conneéts the 
vertebre within: 3. The cellular, or 
adipofe coat, which, in fat perfons, al- 
ways contains more or lefs fat, and feems 
deftined by nature to foften the former : 
4. The dura mater, which is ftronger in 
the upper part, and finer and weaker in 
the lower; this loofely inclofes the 
medulla in the fpine, and, in its anterior 
part, is firmly conneéted with the ver- 
tebiee: 5, The tunica arachnoides, which 
in its anterior part, adheres very firmly 
to the pia mater, but in its pofterior 
part is loofe and fluftuating ; 6, The pia 
mater, which furrounds every part of 

» the fpinal marrow, and al] the nerves 
that arife from it, and enters alfo its 
longitudinal diyifion. The arteries and 
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apertures of the vertebre, which give 
paflage out to the.nerves: they make a 
multitude of anaftomofes, and are de- 
rived from the vertebrals of the neck, the 
antercoftals, andthe lumbar. The nerves 
of the fpine are thirty-one, or as others 
count them, thirty-two pair, ‘Thefe are 
compofed each of a multitude of fibres, 
arifing from the anterior and pofterior 
parts of the medulla: thefe fibres after- 
wards unite, and are conneéted by and 
covered with membranes, and in that 
ftate they conflitute what we call nerves. 
The ufes of the {pinal marrow are, to 
give origin to the before-mentioned pairs 
of nerves, which are principally diftri- 
-buted to the limbs and external parts ; and 
to fecrete and prepare a nervous fluid. 

MEDUSA, in zoology, a pine of naked 

 anfeéts, the body of which is of an or- 
biculated figure and convex, and is of a 
gelatinous tubftance, and not hairy : the 
tentacula, or the plice, which are in the 
place of them, are fituated in the center 
of the under part of the animal, 
Authors have defcribed feveral of the 
{pecies of this genus, under the names 
pulmo marinus and uctica marina, See 
the articles PuLMo and UrTica. 

Mepusa’s HEAD, in altronomy. See the 
article ALGOL. 

Menpusa’s HEAD, in natural hiftory, a 
name given by fome to the ftar-fifh. See 
the articles STAR-FIsH. 

MEDWAY, a river which rifes in Ath- 
down Foreft in Suflex, and running 
through Kent, is divided into two 
branches by the Ifle of Sheppey, one of 
which is called Eaft Swale, and the other 
Welt Swale, 

MEETER, or Metre. See METRE. 

MEGEN, a town of Dutch Brabant, ten 
miles fouth-weft of Nimeguen, 


WMEGIERS, a town of Tranfilvania, fub- 


jet to the houfe of Auftria: eaft long. 
24° 25’, north lat, 47° 5’. 

MEHAIGN, a river of the Auftrian Ne- 
therlands, which rifes in the province of 
Namur, and falls into the Maes, a little 
weft of Huy. 

MEI, or MiserReRE MEI, in medicine, 
See the article MisERERE. 


‘ MEISSEN, once the capital of the mar- 


quifate of Miffen or Mifnia, in Upper 
Saxony, on the river Elbe, ten miles noith 
of Drefden. 

MEL, HONEY. See the article Hongy, 
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veins of the fpinal marrow enter at the MELAMPODIUM, in botany, agenuso! 
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the fyngenefia polygamia neceffaria cla 
of plants, the compound flower of whic 
is radiated, and the particplar herma 
phrodite ones infundibuliform, and fitu 
ated on the difc; the ftamina are fiv 
very {mall filaments: the receptacle o 
the feeds is paliaceous. 
MELAMPYRUM, a genus of the didy 
namia angiofpermia clafs of plants, wit 
a ringent monopetalous flower, and 3 
roundith bilocular capfule for its fruif 
containing a number of feeds, | 
MELANCHOLY, in medicine, a kint 
of delirium, attended with gloom 
thoughts, heavinefs and forrow, witho 
any apparent caufe ; arifing from an e€ 
ceflive congeftion of blood in the brai 
This dreadful difeafe is nearly allied ¢ 
madnefs, and only differs from it in de 
gree. See the article MADNESs. 
MELANE, among phyficians. See th 
article ALPHOS, 
MELANTERIA, in natural hiftory, — 
very beautiful foffil of a denfe, compaé 
and regular texture, and of an extremel 
bright pale-yellow, refembling nothin 
fo much as the pureft gold: it is ve 
markably heavy, and is ufually four 
in little irregular maffes of the bigne 
of a pigeon’s egg, which are broke 
with a flight blow: but it is ufuall 
met with in the form of a fine gold-e 
loured efflorefcence or vitriolic and p 
ritical bodies ; or in loofe, fhattery, a 
friable maffes of a more dutky yelloy 
in which Jatter ftate it fo much refembl 
a native fulphur, that it is frequen 
miftaken for one: however, it is not i 
flammable ; but calcines in the fire te 
greyifh powder, which by burning long 
changes to a deep and fine purple. 
The Greeks ufed it externally, as 
gentle efcharotic and a ftyptic: 
made it an ingredient in their ointme 
for old ulcers, and ufed to fprinkle 
powder of it on frefh wounds to ftop 
hemorrhage, 
MELANTHIUM, in botany, a genus 
the hexandria trigynia clafs of plan 
the female flower of which has noc 
and is compofed of five lanceolal 
petals: the fruit is an ovato-triang 
capfule with three cells in each 
which are contained feveral oblong, col 
prefled, and membranaceous feeds. 
MELANURUS, in ichthyology, a fpec 
of Sparus, variegated with a number! 
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longitudinal lines, and. with a black 
{pot on each fide at the tail. See the ar- 
ticle SPARUS. 

FELASTOMA, in botany, a genus of 
the decandria digynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confilts of five roundith 
petals; and its fruit is a roundifh berry, 
with five cells, each containing a number 
_of feeds. 
ELAZZOQ, a town of Turky, in the 
Leffer Aha, fituated on a bay of the 
Archipelago: eaft long 28°, north lat. 
372% 20!. 
JELCHITES, in church-hiftory, the 
. name given to the Syriac, Egyptian, and 
| other Chriftians of the Levant. The 
| Melchites, excepting fome few points of 
little or no importance, which relate only 
| to ceremonies and ecclefiaftical difcipline, 
are in every refpeét profefled Grecks ; 
but they are governed by a particular 
| patriarch, who refides at Damas, and 
affumes the title of patriarch of Antioch. 
They celebrate. mafs in the Arabian lan- 
| guage. Thereligious, among the Mel- 
chites, follow the rule of St. Bafil, the 
| common rule of all the greek monks. 
They have four fine convents, diftant 
about a day’s journey from Damas, and 
never go out of the cloifter, 5 
LELCHIZEDECHIANS, in 
hiftory, a feét which arofe about the be- 
ginning of the third century, and afirm- 
ed, that Melchifedech was not a man, 
but a heavenly power, {uperior to Jefus 
Chrift: for Melchifedech, they faid, was 
the interceflor and mediator of the angels, 
_ but Jefus Chrift was fo only for men, 
and his priefthood only a copy of that 
of Melchifedech. This herefy was re- 
vived in Egypt by one Hierax, who 
pretended that Melchifedech was the 
Holy Ghoft. See HrERACITES. 
TELCK, a town of Germany, in Lower 
. Auftria, fituated on the Danube, forty- 
feven miles weft of Vienna. 
MELCOMB reais, a borough town of 
Dorfetthire, fix miles fouth of Dorchefter. 
It fends two members to parliament. 
MELDERT, a town of the Auftrian Ne- 
therlands, in the province of Brabant, 
eight miles fouth of Loyain, 
MELDORP, a town of the circle of Lower 
Saxony, and dutchy of Holftein: eaft 
long. 8° 50’, north lat. 54° 40’. 
MELEAGRIS, the TURKEY, in orni- 
thology. See the article TURKEY. 
MELES, the BADGER, in zoology, is 
ranked by Linnaeus under the fame genus 


ae ‘ie 


with the civet-cat and ichneumon; in 


MELIANTHUS, 
botany, a genus of the didynamia-poly. 
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all which the fore-teeth are obtufe, and 
thofe of the upper jaw ftriated. They 
have likewife all a bag of fecreted matter, 
fituated near the anus, See the articles 
ICHNEUMON and ZIBETHICUS. 

The badger is about the fize of a {mall 
dog, with a fhort and thick body. Its 
fur is compofed of briftly hairs, which 
being yellow towards the roots, of a 
blackifh brown in the middle, and of a 
deeper yellow at the tips, give the creature 
an odd mixture of deep brown and pale 
yellow, which together form a kind of 
grey ; whence the animal itfelf is called 
the grey, in many places, See plate 
CLXXI, fig. 2. 


MELIA, the BEAD-TREE, inbotany, be- 


Jongs to the decandria-monogynia clafs 
of plants, the flower of which is com- 
pofed of five long, patent, and lanceo- 
Jated petals ; the fruit is a foft, globofe 
drupe, with a roundifh nut, marked with 
furrows, and containing five cells, in 
each of which is an oblong kernel. 


MELIA TeERRa«, in natural hiftory, the 


See MELINUM, | 
HONEY-FLOWER, in 


fame with melinum., 


petala clafs of plants, the flower of which 
confifts of four petals; and its fruit is 
a capfule with four cells, each contain= 
ing aroundifh feed. : 


MELIAPOUR, a city on the coaft of 


Cormandel in India, and the fame with 
St. Thomas. See St. THOMAS. 


MELICA, in botany, a genus of the tri- 


andria digynia clals of plants, the flower 
of which is compofed of two valves, 
not ariftated, and containing a fingle 
feed. 

It is frequent in woods, and is called 
by authors gramen avchaceum, or oat- 


grals, 
MELICERES, in furgery, 


a_ kind -of 
ency{fted tumours, fo called when theic 
contents are of the confilténce of honey ; 


but when this is of the confiftence cf — 


palte, they are called atheromata, See 
the articles ATHEROMA and Tumour. 


MELIDA, an ifland in the gulph cf 


Venice, fituated on the coaft of Dal- 
matia, fubjeé& to the republic of Ragufa: 
eaft Jong 18° 30’, north lat. 42% 40%. 


MELILOT, melilotus, is by Linens ac- 


counted a fpecies of trifoltum. See the 
article TRIFOLIUM, 

Melilot is fcarce ever given interoally, 
but externally ufed itisa great emolli- 
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ent, refolvent, and digettive. ft isa good 
ingredient in cataplafins and fomenta- 
tions, and alfo in clyfters. It uled to 
be an ingredient in the plafter, employed 
in dreffing blifters ; but it is now left out 

‘of that compofition. The flowers are 
recommended by fome in infufion, as a 
remedy for the fluor albus. 

MELINDA, the capital of the province of 
the fame name, and of all the Portu- 
gueze fettlements on the coaft of Mala- 
bar, in Africa; eaft long. 39°, fouth 
lat, 3°. 
MELINUM, in natural hiftory, the name 
of an earth, famous in the earlieft ages 
of painting, being the only white of the 
great painters of antiquity; and, ac- 
cording to Pliny’s account, one of the 
three colours with which alone they per- 
formed all their works, It is a fine, 
white, marly earth, of a very compact 
texture, yet remarkably light; a fort of 
texture which muft render any earth fit 
for the painter’s ufe, that is of a proper 
colour. It is frequently found forming 
a ftratum inthe eai"h, lying immediately 
under the vegetable mould. It is of a 
very fmooth, but not glofly furface, is 
very foft to the touch, adheres firmly to 
the tongue, is eafily broken between the 
fingers, and ftains the {kin in handling. 
Tt melts readily in the mouth, and is 
perfectly fine, leaving not the leaft gritti- 
nefs between the teeth. Thrown into 
water, it makes a great bubbling and 
loud hiffing noife, and moulders away 
into a fine powder. It does not ferment 
with acids, and fuffers no change in the 
fire. Thefe are the characters by which 
the melinum of the antients is diftin- 
guifhed from all the other white earths. 
It is ftill found in the fame place from 
whence the painters of old had it, which 
is that from whence it has its name, the 
ifland of Milo, called Melos by the 
Greeks, and is common in moft of the 
adjacent iflands. It has been of Jate 
tried here as a paint, and is found not 
to make fo bright a white as the other 
fubfances now in ule among the pasnters, 
but fe-ms not liable, like them, to turn 
yellow; and if fo, would be worth the 
confideration of perfons in the colour 
trade, efpecially as it may be had in any 
quantities for carriage. 
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MELITENSIS Terra, earth of Malta, 


MEE. 

to three fegments, whereof the middle one 

is cordated : the feeds are four in number, 

and contained in the bottom of thé cup. 

Baum is greatly efteemed, among the 
common people, as good in diforders of 
the head and ftomach; but it is lefs re- 
garded in the fhops, It is moft conve- 

niently taken in infufion by way of tea ; | 
the green herb is greatly better than the 
dry, which is contrary to the general rule 
in relation to other plants. 


in the materia medica, an earth of which 
there are two very different kinds, the| 
one of the genus of the boles, the other 
of the marles. The latter is that known 
by medicinal authors under this name 3; 
the former is the Malta earth now in ufe: 
but both being brought from the fame. 
place, are confufedly called by the fame 
name. The maltefe marle, which is the 
terra melitenfis of medicinal authors, is a 
loofe, crumbly, and very light earth, of 
an unequal and irregular texture, and 
when expofed to the weather, foon falls 
into fine foft powder; but when preferv- 
ed and dried, it becomes a loofe, light 
mafs, of a dirty white colour, with a 
greyifh caft: it is rough to the touch, ad-_ 
heres firmly to the tongue, is very eafily 
crumbled to powder between the fingers, 
and ftains the hands. Thrown into wa- 
ter it fwells, and afterwards moulders | 
away into a fine powder, It ferments 
very violently with acid menftruums, 
Both kinds are found in great abundance 
in the ifland of Malta, and the latter has 
been much efteemed as a remedy again 
the bites of venomous animals, but with 
how much joftice we cannot fay. The 
other has fupplied its place in the german 
fhops, and is ufed there as a cordial, a 
fudorific, and aftringent. See Boe. 


MELITITES, in natural hiftory, an in- 


durated clay, fo called from its yellowifh 
or honey-like colour. See Lapis. 


MELITTIS, in botany, a genus of the 


didynamia angiofpermia clafs of plants, 
the upper lip of whofe cup is emarginat- 
ed; the upper lip of its flower is plane, 
and the lower one crenated, 


MELIUS InQqutrENDuM, in law, a writ 


that lies for a fecond inquiry to be made 
of what lands, &c. a man died feized ; 
when partiality is fufpeéted upon the writ 


diem claufit, &c. q 
MELLE, a town in the circle of Weftpha- 

lia, in Germany, ten miles fouth-eaft of 
Ofnaburg, fubje& to the elector of Cologn, 
MEL- 


MELISSA, Baum, in botany, a genus of 
the didynamia gymmofpermia clafs of 
plants, with a monopetzlous ringent flow~ 

er, the lower lip of which is divided in- 
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the north fide of which ftands the capital 
city of Stockholm: it is eighty miles 
long, and thirty broad. 

MELLILA, a port-town on the coaft of 
Barbary, in the province of Fez: weft 
long. 3°, and north lat. 35° 50’. 

MELNICK, a town of Bohemia, twenty 

miles north of Prague. 

MELOCHIA, in botany, a genus of the 

' monadelphia-pentandria clafs of plants, 

the flower of which confifts of five large 

petals, vertically cordated ; and its fruit 
is a roundifh capfule with five cells, in 
| each of which is a fingle roundifh feed. 
MELODY, in mufic, the agreeable effect 
of different founds, ranged and difpofed 
in fucceffion ; fo that melody is the effeét 
of a fingle voice or inftrument, by which 
it is diftinguithed from harmony, See 
the article HARMONY. 
However, the term melody is chiefly ap- 
plicable to the treble, this being chiefly 
diftinguifhed by its air. 

MELOE, the O1L-BEETLE, in zoology, a 
genus of infects, of the order of the co- 
leoptera; the antenne of which are flen- 
der and filiform ; the exterior wings are 
dimidiated, and there are no interior 
ones. See Insects and ScaRaBzus. 

MELON, melo, in botany, is accounted 

only a {pecies of cucumber. See the ar- 
ticle CUCUMBER. 
Melon-feed is efteemed cooling and diu- 
retic ; being poffeffed of the fame vir- 
tues with the other cold feeds, as they are 
called ; and together with them is ufed 
in emulfions, and in fome fhop-compofi- 
tions. 

MELOTHRIA, in botany, a genus of the 

| triandria~-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof is compofed of a fingle 
rotated petal; the tube is of the length 
of the cup, and every where grows to it; 
the limb is plane, and is divided into five 
very obtufe fegments, broadeft towards 
the edge; the fruit is an oval, oblong 
body, divided within into three parts, 
and containing a number of oblong, com- 
preffed feeds, 

Tn Canada, Virginia, and Jamaica, where 

this fruit commonly grows, it is pickled 

for the table. 

MELTING-cong, inaffaying, is defined 

| by Cramer to be a fimall veffel made of 

copper or brafs, of a conic figure, and 
of a nicely polifhed furface within; the 
ufe of which is to receive melted metals, 
and ferve for their precipitation, which is 
@iccted, when two bodies melted toge- 
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MELLER, a large lake of Sweden, on: 


MEM 

ther, and yet not mixing perfe&tly with 
one another inthe fufion, feparate in the 
cooling into two ftrata, on account of 
their different f{pecific gravity. See the 
article PRECIPITATION. 

This precipitation might be made in the 
fame veffel in which the fufion is per- 
formed; but then the melting-pot or cru- 
cible muft be broken every time to get it 
out, whereas the conic fhape, and po- 
lifhed furface of this veffel, makes it ea- 
fily got out without any violence. The 
fhape of this veflel is alfo of another ufe 
in the operation; for, by means of, it, 
the heavy matter, fubfiding to a point, 
is formed into a perfect and feparate re- 
gulus, even where. the whole quantity, 
as is very frequently the cafe, has been 
but very fmall, When the quantity of 
the melted matter is great, it is common 
toufe, inftead of this cone, a large brafs 
or iron-mortar, or any other conveniently 
fhaped brafs or iron-veffel, It is necef- 
fary, when the cone is of bra(s, to be 
cautious that it be not made too hot; for 
the brittlenefs of that metal, when hot, 
makes it eafily break, on the ftriking 
with any force on that occafion, to make 
the melted mafs fall out. 

Thefe, and all other moulds for the re- 
ceiving melted metals, muft always be 


well heated before the ma{S is poured into 


them, left they fhould have contraéted a 
moifture from the air, or have been wet- 
ted by accident; in which cafe the melted 
metal will be thrown out of them with 
great violence and danger, They ought 
alfo to be fmeared over with tallow on 
their infide, that the regu'us may be the 
more eafily taken out of them, and the 
furface of the mould not corroded by the 
melted mafs poured in. Ifa very large 
quantity of a metal is, however, to be 
received into them, and efpecially, if any 
thing fulphureous have place among it, 
this caution of tallowing the moulds does 
not prove fufficient; for the large quan- 
tity of the mafs makes it continue hot fo 
long, that this becomes but a flight de- 
fence to the furface of the mould. In this 
cafe the affayer has recourfe to a lute, re- 
duced to a thin pap with water, which 
being applied in form of a very thin cruft, 
all over the infide of the cone, or mould, 
foon dries up indeed, but always pre- 
ferves the fides of the veffe! from the con- 
rofion of the mafs. 

MEMBER, in archite&ture, denotes any 
part of a building; as, a frieze, cor- 
niche, or the like. This word is ailfo 

fome- 
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fometimes ufed for the mouldmg. See 
the article MOULDING. 

MemBeER, in grammar, is applied to the 
parts of a period or fentence. See the 
articles PERIOD, SENTENCE, Ge. 

MEMBER of parliament. See the article 
PARLIAMENT. 

MEMBERS, in anatomy, the exterior parts 
arifing from the trunk or body of an 
animal, 

MEMBERED, or MemBreD, in heral- 
dry, is where the legs or feet of an eagle, 
griffin, or other bird, are of a different 
colour from the reft of the body. 

MEMBRANE, in anatomy, a pliable tex- 
ture of fibres, interwoven together in the 
fame plane. 

The membranes differ in thicknefs, ac- 
cording to the fmalnefs of their fibres, 
or the number of their planes. Thefe 
particular pianes are termed laminze, and 
are diftinguifhed into internal, external, 
and middle. The difference of mem- 
branes, in general, depends on that of 
the fibres of which they are compofed. 
Small portions of membranes, efpecially 
when they are very thin, are called pel- 

- licles ; and fome membranaceous lamine 
are united together by the intervention of 
a particular dubftance, compofed of this 
fort of pellicles, and called the cellular 
or fpungy fubftance. 
The membranes of the body are various, 
and varioufly denominated: fuch are the 
peritoneum, pericardium, pleura, &c. 
Thole which ferve as integuments, or 
covers of veffels, are called tunics or 
coats; and thofe which cover the brain, 
are called meninges. The mufcles too 
are each enclofed in a peculiar membrane. 
The ufe of the membranes is to cover 
and wrap up the parts, and ftrengthen 
them; to fave them from external in- 
juries 5 to preferve the natural heat; to 
join one part to another; to fuftain fall 
veflels, and the nerves which run thro’ 
their duplicatures ; to ftop the returning 
of the humours in their veffels, as the 
valves ftop the returning of the blood in 
the veins and heart; of the chyle in the 
thoracic dug&t, and of the lympha in the 
lymphatic veffels. 

MEMBRANOSUS, in anatomy, a mufcle 
otherwife called fafcia lata. See the ar- 
ticle Fascia. 

MEMBRED, or MEMBERED, in heraldry, 
' See the article MEMBERED. 

MEMBRILLO, a town of Spain, four- 
teen miles fouth of Alcantara. 


MEMECYLON, in botany, a genus of 
8 
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the oftandria*monogynia clafs of plants; 
the flower of which confilts of four petals, 
and its fruit is a berry. 

MEMEL, a port-town of Poland, feventy 
miles north of Koningfberg: eaft long, 
21° 30’, north lat. 56°. 

MEMMINGEN, a city of Germany, 25 
miles fouth of Ulm. 

MEMOIRS, in matters of literature, a 

fpecies of hiftory, written by perfons who 
had fome fhare in the tranfaétions they 
relate ; anfwering to what the Romans 
called commentarii, commentaries. 
The journals of the proceedings of a 
literary fociety,* or a colleétion of mat- 
ters tranfaed therein, are likewife called 
memoirs. 

MEMORY, memoria, a faculty of the 
human mind, whereby it retains or 
keeps the ideas it has once perceived. 
See the article IDEA. 

Memory, fays Mr. Locke, is, as it were, 
the ftore-houfe of our ideas; for the 
narrow mind of man not being. capable 
of having many ideas under view at 
once, it was neceflary to have a repofi- 
tory in which to lay up thofe ideas which 
it may afterwards have ufe of. But our 
ideas being nothing but actual per- 
ceptions in the mind, which ceafe to be 
any thing when there is no perception 
of them ; this laying up of our ideas in 
the repofitory of the memory, fignifies 
no more but this; that the mind has a © 
power, in many cafes, to revive per- — 
ceptions it bas once had, with this ad- 
ditional perception annexed to them, — 
that it has had them before. And itis 
by the afliftance of this faculty, that we 
are faid to have all thofe ideas in. our 
underftandings which we can bring in 
fight, and make the objects of our — 
thoughts, without the help of thofe fen- 
fible qualities which firft imprinted them 
there. 

Attention and repetition help much to — 
the fixing ideas in our memories: but 
thofe which make the deepeft and moft 
lafting impreflions, are thofe which are 
accompanied with pleafure and pain. 
Ideas but once taken in and never again © 
repeated, are foon loft; as thofe of co- 
Jours in fuch as loft their fight when very 
young, : 
The memory of fome men is tenacious — 
even to a miracle: but yet there feems 
to be a conftant decay cf all our ideas, 
even of thofe which are ftruck deepett 5 
and in minds the moft retentive; fo that 


if they be not fometimes renewed, the 
print 


MEM 


print wears out, and at at laft there re- 
mains nothing to be feen, ; 
Thofe ideas that are often refrefhed by a 
frequent return of the objects or actions 
that produce them, fix themfelves beft in 
the memory, and remain longelt there ; 
fuch are the original qualities of bodies, 
viz, folidity, extenfion, figure, motion, 
&c, and thofe that almoft conftantly af- 
feét us, as heat and cold. 

In memory, the mind is oftentimes more 
than barely paffive; for it often fets 
itfelf on work to fearch fome hidden 
ideas ; fometimes they tart of their own 
accord; and fometimes tempeftuous paf- 
fions tumble them out of their cells. This 
faculty other animals feem to have to a 
great degree, as well as men, as appears 
by birds learning of tunes, and their 
endeavour to hit the notes right. For 
it feems impoffible that they fhould en- 
deavour to conform their voices (as it is 
plain they do) to notes whereof they have 
no idea. 

Deft of Memory, is a misfortune which 
may proceed from falls, contufions, paf- 
fions of the mind, @c. If the memory is 
much impaired, without any external 
caufe, it isa fore-runner of an apoplexy, 
and if it»proceeds from malignant acute 
difeafes, or poifons, it is incurable. 
When the cure is judged practicable, 
Heifter recommends a moderate and 
ftrengthening diet, together with car- 
minative, aromatic, cephalic, and fto- 
machic medicines. Spirit of lavender, 
hungary-water, Hottman’s balfag of life, 
and fal volatile oleofum, are alfo préper, 
wfed either internally or externally; like- 
wife oil of cinnamon with fugar, native 
cinnabar, or cinnabar of antimony ;,but 
being hot medicines, they fhould be ufed 
with caution, Externally, oil of myrrh 
fhould be applied to the temples, and 
vertex. Cubebs are deemed fpecific; but 
young people ought to ufe them with 
caution, In old perfons, amber fhould 
be mixed with the other medicines. 

Local MEMORY, among orators, is nothing 
but the affociating the different heads to 
be handled, with the objeéts before the 
{peaker’s eyes; fo that by only looking 
around him, he is put in mind of what he 
is to fay. 

Artificial MEMORY, memoria technica, a 
method of affifting the memory, by form- 
ing certain words, the letters of which 
ihall fignify the date or era to be re- 
membered. In order to this, the fol- 
PS ieries of vowels, diphthongs, and 
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confonants, together with their corres 
{ponding numbers, mutt be exactly learn- . 
ed; fo as to be able at pleafure to forma 
technical word, that fhall ftand for any 
number, or to refolve fuch a word al- 
ready formed, 


ale|z|o|«|au|ot|e{ou| yf 
r12/34415] 61718] 9 [0 
bid | ty fil ys | ppabn fz 


The firft five vowels, in order, naturally 
reprefent 1, 2, 3, 4, 53 the diphthong 
au = 6, as being compofed of aand x, 
or 1+ 5 = §; and for the like reafon, 
oi = 7, and ou 9. The diphthong e 
will eafily be remembered for 8, as be- 
ing the initials of the word. In like - 
manner, where the initial confonants 
could convetiiently be retained, they are 
made ufe of to fignify the number, as 
t for 3, f for4, s for 6, and 2 for 9° 
The reft were affigned without any par- 
ticular reafon, unlefs that poflibly p may 
be more eafily remembered for 7 or 
feptem, & for 8, or dxvw, d for-2, or 
duo; /for 1, as being the firft confonant, 
and / for 5, being the roman Jetter for 
50, than any others that could have been 
put in their places, 
It is farther to be obferved, that x and y 
being made ufe of to reprefent the 
cypher, where many cyphers meet to- 
gether, as 000, 1000000, Ge, inftead 
of a repetition of azyzy%jyy &c. let 
g ftand for 100, th for a thoufand, and 
Thus ag will be 100, 
ig 3003; oug goo, &c. ath 1000, am 
1000000, loum sgooocoo. Se, 
Fraétions may be fet downvin the follow- 
ing manner ; let r fignify the line fepa- 
rating the numerator and denominator, 
the firft coming before, the other after it; 
as iro i, urp 5, pourag 25, 8c. When 
the numerator is 1 or unit, it need not 
be expreffed, but begin the fraction with 
r; asréd, rig, ro%, Gc. So in deei- 
mals, rag z45, rath seo 
This is the principal part of the method, 
which confifts in expreffing numbers by 
artificial words. ‘The application to 
hiftory and chronology is alfo performed 
by artificial words, ‘The art herein con- 
fits in making fuch a change in the end- 
ing of the name of a place, perfon, 
planet, coin, &c, without altering the 
beginning of it, as thall readily fuggeft 
the thing fought, at the fame time that 
the beginning of the word, being pre- 
feryed, thal! be a leading or prompting 
fyllable 
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fyllable to the ending of it fo changed. 
Thus, in order to remember the years in 
which Cyrus, Alexander, and Julius 
Cefar, founded their refpeétive mo- 
narchies, the following words may be 
formed; for Cyrus, Cyruts; for Ale- 
xander, Alexita; for Julius Czefar, 
Julios. Urs fignifies, according to the 
powers afligned to the letters before- 
mentioned, 5363; ita is 331, and os is 
46. Hence it will be eafy to remember, 
that the empire of Cyrus was founded 
536 years before Chrift, that of Ale- 
xander, 331, andthat of Julius Cefar 46. 
This account is taken from a treatife, 
entitled, a New method of Artificial 
Memory ; where the reader will find 
feveral examples in chronology, geo- 
graphy, Gc. of fuch artificial words 
difpofed in verfes, which muft be allowed 
to contribute much to the affiftance of 
the memory, fince being once learned, 
they are feldom or never forgot. Howe 
ever, the author advifes his reader to 
form the words and verfes him(elf, in the 
manner defcribed above, as he will pro- 
bably remember thefe better than thofe 
formed by another. 

Be this as it will, we fhall here give his 
table of the kingsof England fince the 
conqueft; where one thoufand being 
added to the italics in each word, ex- 
preffes the year when they began their 

‘reigns, Thus, 

'Will-confau, Ruf kot, Henrag 
Stephdil & Henlecluf, Richbeiz, Jann, 

Hethdas & Eddoid. 


- Edfetyp, Edtertep, Rifetozs, Hefotoun, 


Hefifadque, 
Henfifed, Edquarfauz, Efi Rokt, Henfep- 
Feil, Henoclyn. 


 Edfexlos, Marylut, Elsluk, Jamfpd, 
Caroprim/el. 

Carlecfok, Jamfeif, Wilfik, Anpyd, 
Geobo-doi, 


MEMPHIS, once the capital of Egypt, 
ftood on the welt fide of the Nile, almoft 
oppofite to Grand Cairo. 

MENAN, a great river of the further In- 
Gia, which rifing north of Siam, runs 
through that kingdom, and falls into a 
bay of the Indian ocean below Bancock. 

MENCHOU, a town of France, in the 
province of Champaign, fixteen miles 
north-eaft of Chalons. 

MENDELSHAM, a market-town of Suf- 
fo.k, fixteen miles eaft cf Bury, 

MENDICANTS, or begging fryars, fe- 
veral orders of religious in popifh coun- 
tries, who having no fettled revenues, are 
fupported by the charitable contributions 
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they receive from others. This fort of | 
fryars began in the thirteenth century ; 
when the Waldenfes making a profeffion 
of renouncing their eftates, and leading 
a life of poverty, gave rife to this inftitu- 
tion, Two of that feét, Bernard and 
Durand, fet up a congregation called the 
poor catholics: thofe who afterwards 
followed their example are, the domini- 
oa francifcans, auguftins and carme- 
ites. ' 

MENDIP, a name given to feveral hills 
near the city of Wells, in Somerfetthire, 
in which are lead mines. 

MENGRELIA, a province of afiatic Tur- 
ky, fituated on the north-eaft part of the 
Euxine fea, between Georgia and Cir- 
caffia, where the Turks purchafe boys 
and young women for their feraglios. 

MENIALS, in law books, domettic or 
houfhold-fervants, who live under their 
lord or matfter’s roof, 

MENIN, alittle fortified town in Flanders, 
eight miles north of Lifle. 

MENINGES, or MENYNGES, in anato« 
my, aname given to the dura and pia 
mater of the brain, See the article 
Dura Mater, &e, 

MENIPPEAN, in poetry, a kind of fa- 
tyr, confifting of profe and verfe inter- 
mixed. 

MENISCUS, in optics, a lens convex on 
one fide, and concave on the other. See 
the article LENs. , 
For finding the focus of a menifcus, the 
rule is: as the difference of the femi- 
diameters of the concavity and convexity, 

he femidiameter of the concavity ; fo 
is the diameter of ths convexity to the 
focal diftance. i 

MENISPERMUM, virGINIAN IVY, In 
botany, a genus of the hexandria-trigy- 
nia clafs of plants, the corolla whereof 
confifts of fix ovato-oblong, obtufe, hol- 
low, ereéto-patent petals ; the fruit is 
compofed of three oval berries, each con~ 
taining a fingle cell, and in it a large, 
fingle, lunated, compreffed feed. 

It is tobe obferved, that the parts of fruc- 
tification vary extremely in this genus. 
MENNONITES, a fect of baptifts in Hol- 
Jand, fo called from Mennon Simonis of 
Friezeland, who lived in the fixteenth 
century, This feét believe, that the New 
Teftament is the only rule of faith; that 
the terms Perfon and Trinity are not to be 
ufed in fpeaking of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoft; that the firft man was not 
created perfect; that it is unlawful to 
fwear or to wage war upon any occafion 5 
that infants are not the proper ge of 
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baptifin ;. and, that miniflers of the go% 
pel ought to receive nofalary. They alll 
unite im pleadiag for toleration in reli- 
gion, and debar none from their affem- 
blies who lead pious lives, and own the 
{criptures for the word of God. The 
mennonites meet privately, and every one 
in the affembly has the liberty to !peak, 
to expound the fcriptures, to pray and 
fing. ‘They afflemble twice every year, 
from all parts of Holland, at Rvufbourg, 
avillage about two leagues from Ley- 
den, at which time they receive the com- 
munion, fitting at a table, where the firit 
diflributes to the reft; and all fe&ts are 
admitted, even the roman catholics if they 
pleafe to come. 

MENOLOGY, the greek calendar, in 
which the lives of the faints in fhort, or 
barely their names, are cited; anfwering 
nearly to the martyrology of the latia 
church, See MaRTYROLOGY. 
MENSA, in Jaw-books, a term that in- 
clades in it all patrimony, and neceffaries 
| for livelihood. : 
MENSALS, menfalia, in church-hiftory, 
fuch livings as were formerly united to 
the tables of religious houfes, and hence 
called menfal benefices. See BENEFICE. 
ENSES, Flours, CourseEs, catame- 
xia, in medicine, the monthly evacua- 
tions from the uterus of women not with 
child and not giving fuck, 
Among the natural a@ions which prepare 
- proper juices and matter for carrying on 
the vital motions, may be reckoned this 
_ menftrual purgation of women, fince by 
means thereof the fupesfluous and redun- 
dant blood is evacuated, that what re- 
mains in the veins may circulate with 
greater freedom, and be the more effectu- 
ally depurated. This evacuation is oc- 
j cafioned by the redundance of that fluid in 
women and the peculiar ftruQure of the 
uterus; and as it is of great importance 
to health, fo it is the means by which the 
| fcetus is nourithed. The antient phyfi- 
cians, and the generality of the modern 
ones, aferibe the periodical return of this 
flux to the influence of the moon, or to 
| thelunar phafes. ‘The quantity, of blood 
_ thus evacuated cannot be exaétly and 
| accurately afcertained, for it varies in 
women of different ages, methods of 
life, and conftitutions. About the firft 
| eruption of the menfes the quantity dif- 
charged is generally but fmall, Lean wo- 
men, and thofe who abound in blood, 
| evacuate more than fach as are fat and of 
| a cold conftitution; and thofe who are 
Vou. IIL 
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addigted to luxury and idlenefs, a larger 
quantity than thofe who live upon low 
and flender diet, or ufe much exercife. 
The menftrual blood is faid to be. eva- 
cuated both from the minute veffels of 
the uterus and vagina; it is, however, a 
great controverly among anatomifts, 
whether this blood is difcharged from the 
veins of the uterus alone, or thole of the 
vagina, exclufive of the uterus. The 
men{cs generally make their firft eruption 
in girls about fourteen years of age, and 
ceate between forty and fifty. When this 
evacuation begins, the body is frequently 
freed from numberlefs diforders arifing 
from the redundance of ferum before 
generated; and when it ceafes, a large 
number of diforders are generally pro 
duced. 

Immoderate flux of the MENsES. Every 
large flux of blood from the uterus is not 
to be efteemed noxious, but {uch only as 
is attended with lofs of ftrength, which 
brings on other fymptoms, fuch as want 
of appetite, crudities from indigeftion, 
a fenfation of weight near the region of 
the ftomach, an ill colour in the face, 
a languid pulfe, often with a gentle heat, 


an oedematous fmelling of the feet, and 


a diflurbed fleep without refrefhment. 
Sometimes the menfes flow in too great 
plenty and with impetuofity at the ufual 
period ; fometimes twice or oftener in a 


manth; fometimes again they continue 


feveral days longer than ordinary. » ‘Phis. 
flux fometimes confifis of thin florid 
blood, which happens chiefly in abortions 
and from a retention of pieces of the fe- 
cundines, which keep the mouths of the 
veffels open; fometimes there are coagu- 
lated and clotted maffes, like flefh which 
come away with the blood, of the fize of an 
egg, which is occafioned by a ftoppage 
of tiie menfes for two or three months. 
At other times the blood is grumous, 
coagulated and black, generally on the 
fiift days of childbed, in flender and ple- 
thoric fubje&ts. When the patient is ca- 


cheétic, and the flux continues long, it is” 


then watry and mucid; in {corbutic pers 
fons it is watry and fetid, with acrimony 
and pain,*in the younger fort, before 
child-bearing ; if the evacvation be im- 


moderate, it is commonly followed by a 


fluor albus. 
The caufe may he referred to a copious 
and impetu. us afflux of the blood to the 


uterus, and an unequal and impeded re- — 


flux by the veins, which diflending and 
relaxing the uterine veflels, make the ori- 
1, H fice 
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fices too wide, or rend and corrode them, 
by which the blood flows too freely: 
this may happen from a plethora, or when 
there has been a long fuppreffion, or an 
abortion, or a difficult labour. It gene- 
rally*happens to women about the fiftieth 
year, when the menfes are going to leave 
them, and not always without danger. 
If the body is cacochymic, or fcorbu- 
tic, or full of bad humours, or affliéted 
with the venereal difeafe, the cafe is dan- 
gerous and troublefome. It is produced 
- bya fedentary life,.by too frequent an ufe 
of falt, acrid and feafoned meats, by fpi- 
rituous liquors, by violent agitations and 
paffions of the mind, from loffes, love, 
anger, &c, 

_ The cure, according to Aftruc, fhould 
refpect the reftraining a prefent flux. It 
. fhould begin with reft if convenient, in 
bed; the patient lying on ber back and 
kept as filent as poflible: fhe fhould be 
_ bled in the arm in proportion as her con- 
. ftitution, ftrength and the urgency of the 
fymptoms will admit. Let her fare flen- 
derly on veal! and chicken-broth, fihh- 

foops, and drink a ptifan of nettle-tops, 
' yarrow and plantane, with orange peel, 
or of the greater comfrey; if the patient 
is hot and bilous, with linfeed. Ifthefe 
fail, let her take twenty-five or thirty 
grains of roch-alum in fubftance, with a 
_ draught of an aftringent decoétion, “In 


more defperate cafes the uterus may be © 


fyringed with a fyringe made for that 
purpofe, with a decoftion of plantane, 
red rofes, and yarrow, with vinegar or 
powder of rochalum. Ifthe menles ap- 
pear in. breeding women, the true and 
only remedy is opium, which muft be 
_ given freely till the intention is obtained. 
Supprefion of the Menses. Boerhaave 
obferves, that in a fuppreffion of the 
menfes there isa plethora, with a lift- 
leffnefs to motion, a heavinefs, a pale- 
nefs, a pain of the loins and of the groin; 
all the funétions, whether natural, vital, 
or animal, are depraved; fometimes the 
menfes will force a way through the eyes, 
ears, noftrils, gums, the falival du&s, 
the cefophagus, from the alvus, bladder, 
breafts, {kin, wounds or ulcers. Hence 
often arifes a depravation of all the vi- 
fcera, as alfo difeafes without number, 
artly from a putrefaStion already begun, 
and partly from the hurt which the veifels 
have received, 
From this diforder, Aftruc obferves, pro- 
ceed want of appetite, the pica malacia, 
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or a depraved appetite. If it is habitual 
and obftinate, a {chirrus or dropfy of the 
womb are to he feared, or a rupture of 
fome blood veffel, efpecially of the lungs. 
It is not fo dangerous when the uterus is 
not infaréted, or when there is no other 
fymptom of the menfes. If this difeafe 
is attended with the fluor albus, it may 
become habitual, and from yellow be- 
come green and acrid, corroding the ute- 
rus, and laying the foundation of a drop: 
fy therein. 

Things which retard the menfes are im- 
moderate cold, forrow, a fudden fright, 
too great evacuations, incraffating diet, 
a crudity of the humours, acids, and 
aftringent medicines. at 

This diforder, according to Sydénham 
is to be cured in the fame manner as the 
hyfteric sffelion, but if the remedies fog 
that fail, the patient muft take every 
morning five fpoonfuls of hyfteric jule 
with twelve drops of {pirit of hartfhora, 
and every night one {cruple of powder a 
myrrh camphorated, made intoa bolus o 
pills with the fyrup of orange-peels, Alj 
len recommends cantharides and cam4 
phor: the cofe is from two grains to fixg 
Hoffman dixeéts chalybeats, or pills 
made of aloes, myrrh, faffron, amber, 
caftor, and round birthwort. Pitcairff 
thinks mercury more efficacious than fteel 
If the fluids are inclinable to flagnate 
their fluidity may be preferved by fomer 
tations and fristions of the feet, by ope 
ing a vein in the foot, and bleeding elf 
where, by giving uterine purges, by e 
menagogues, by plafters, fomentation 
liniments, vapours and heat, by firength 
ening the veffels debilitated with a ple 
thora by chalybeats andaftringents. Se 
the articles FOMENTATION, FRICTION 
EMMENAGOGUES, LINIMENT, Ge. 


which in a fluid or fubtilifed flate is ¢ 
pable of interpofing its fmall parts b 
twixt the fmall parts of other bodies, 
as to divide them fubtily, and forn a ne 
uniform compound of the two, Hen 
chemifts have divided menftruums in 
folid and Avid. Dry or folid menfreu 
may again be divided into five claffe 
which, according to Boerhaave, are as fa 
low. 1. The fix metals, gold, lead, filve 
copper, iron and tin, which ast upon a 
another after being fuled in the fire, am 
may be intimately mixed, fo as to ma 
an apparently homogeneous mals, evel 
particle of which holds the fame propa 
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tion cf a different metal as the whole. 
For if ten ounces of filver be thus mixed 
with an ounce of gold, anda grain of 
this mafs be given to an affay-mafter, he 
will difcover that it contains one eleventh 
part gold and ten parts Glver, 2, The 
femi-metals, as antimony, bifmuth, cin- 
nabar, marcafites and zink, which, when 
melted, mix with one another or with 
metals; but when thus mixed they are 
no longer malleable, but may eafily. be 
reduced to powder, 3. Thedry falts, as 
alum, borax, niire, fal-ammoniac, fea- 
falt, vitriol, fixed alkali, and mercury- 
fublimate, which may be fubtily divided 
by fire, and intimately mix with one 
another, with metals, femi-metals, and 
other things, 4. Hard foffil fulphureous 
bodies, as fulphur vivum, common biim- 
ftone, arfenic, orpiment and cobalt. 5, 
The foffil bodies, called by refiners ce- 
ments, which confit of falts, fulphur and 
brick reduced to dry powders and ftrowed 
betwixt plates cf metals, in order to raife 
their colour, or feparate one metal from 
another. 

Some menftruums being left to them- 
felves, after folution concrete into an hard 
mafs, which, though compounded, ap- 
pears of an uniform fimple nature. In 
this manner, if melted lead be mixed 
with tin, they unite, as water with water, 
or mercury with mercury, Thecafe is the 
fame in all the metals, and in fome of the 
femi-metals. Thus if a {cruple of regu- 
lus of antimony be added to a pound of 
melted tin, the mafs when cold will ap- 
pear uniform, but become entirely brittle: 
fo fixed alkali unites with fand inthe fire; 
and fulphur and mercury, by being 
ground together, turn toa black and dry 
powder, which being fublimed produces 
an apparent fimple body called cionabar. 
Many become an hard, and fometiimes a 
dry body. Thus almoft all the men- 
ftruums of metals unite with their re- 
{pective metals into folid vitriols; and 
thus ftrong diftilled vinegar, when it has 
diffolved fhells, chalk, and ftony fub- 
ftances, feparates from its water, ard 
together with the body it diffolves, forms 
a dry hard mafs, See SOLUTION. 

Nomerous menftruums havea liquid form 
before they aét as folvents ; as vinegar, 
water, faline, acid, alcaline and com- 
pounded {pirits, alcaline oils per del'qui- 
um, @c. fome menttiuums become li- 
quid after the folution, and continue fo 
with the folvent, Thus in the diffolution 
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of five of the metals with fimple mercury 
a foft pafte is produced, which may indefi- 
nitely be diluted by the addition of more 
mercury, but there is fcarcely any known 
method of reftoring this amalgama to its 
folidity. All the liquid menftruums, after 
having diffolved metals in a large propor= 
tion, cannot eafily bedried ; whence many 
have imagined thefe folutions to be fixed 
metallic oils, and in vain fought fecrets 
in them, 
It is now eafy to obferve that many men- 
fruums uvite bodies as well as feparate 
them; for frequently after the diffolution 
the particles of the menftruum prefently 
join with thofe of the folvent, and pro- 
duce a new compound, often very differ- 
ent from the nature of the fimple refolved 
body. The pitts however of the folvent, 
after its concretion, no longer touch one 
another, but are feparated by the inter- 
pofition of the particles of the matter 
diffolved. And the particles which be- 
fore conftituted the folvend are feparated 
by the interpofition of the particles of 
the folvent. Hence it is plain that the 
parts of the menftruums apply themfelves 
to the parts of the folvend; and a certain 
caufe is here required to make the parti- 
cles of the folvent fly from one another 
and approach the particles of the folvend, 
rather than remain in their former fitua- 
tion. The like cau‘e feems to be required 
to make the particles of the folvend, now 
feparated, remain united with the parts 
of the menftruem, rather than foffer the 
diffolying and diflolved particles to unite 
by their natural affinity into homogeneous 
bodies. This caufe mut be fought in the 
folvend as well as in the folvent, for the 
action is reciprocal. Thus while aqua: 
regia diffolves thrice its weight of gold 
into a yellow liquor, the particles of gold 
are united with the aqua regia, and re- 
main fufpended in it, though gold be 
eighteen times heavier than aqua regia, 
Whence there mutt be a mutual corre- 
{ponding power between the particles of 
the goid and aqua regia, whereby they 
act upon, embrace and detain each other, 
otherwiie the particles of gold would fall 
to the bottom, the faline particles reit up- 
on them, and the water float over both, 
If we were to deduce the caule from 
fimilitude of fubftance, the aétion of 
diffoletion feems to be performed by a 
certain power of the paris of the men- 
ftruum to attraé the diffolved ports ra- 
ther than to. repel them aud is nota mes 
ems a) chanics" 
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chanical afiion, or unfriendly commo- 
tion, but rather an appetite of union. 
Thus, in a violent folution, the agita- 
tion, heat, hiffing and tumult ceafe when 
all the parts of the folvend have united 
with thofe of the folvent, as appears in 
throwing a piece of iron into weak aqua 
fortis. 

The whole folvent never aéts at once on 
the whole folvend, only thote particles of 
the folvend which touch fome others ‘of 
the folvent act firlt; and thefe being fe- 
parated, freth particles of the menftroum 
apply themfelves to others of the jolvend : 
therefore part of the menftruum aéts upon 
that part of the body which it ftrikes off 
and feparates, but the conflict made: in 
this feparation excites a greater motion in 
the mentiruum, by which means other 
arts of the menftruums are agitated and 
applied to other parts of the folvend. 
Fire excites, promotes, and increafes 
the action of menftruums ; for in extreme 
cold, folutions are either not made or 
made but flowly, but they are foon per- 
formed by the affittance of heat: fome 
menftruums require a firong heat, as 
mercury, before it will diffolve metals : 
fome a fmaller; thus fal armoniac, fea 
falt, and falt of tartar eafily diffolve. in 
water: fome menftruums aét with a mo- 
derate heat, but. lofe their diffolving 
power, or even acquire a power of coa- 
gulating, bya ftronger ; thus warm wa- 
ter diffolves the white of eggs, which 
hoiling water coagulates. Tinis effe& of 
fire feems to be produced, 1. by impel- 
ling, moving and agitating the men/truum 
in the manner of a mere mechanical 
motion. 2, By its general power of ex- 
rade the fubftance of all bodies. 3. 
y feparating the parts fo as to fet them 
farther afunder. In molt cafes the heat 
is increafed during the folution, and even 
the aétion of tholfe menflroums is aug- 
mented by heat, which generate a great 
degree of cold in the folution; thus fal 
ammoniac diffolves foonelt in warm 
water, 
The above being part of the doctrine of 
Boerhaave concerning’ menftruums, we 
fhall fubjoin the following axioms and 
canons in relation to the fame fubje& 
from Dr. Shaw’s chemical letures. 
That author having derived thefe axioms 
from experiments, thence deduces the 
canons in the manner following. 1. 
‘That water is a menftruum which of it- 
felf diffolves little more than falts, but 


being affitted by acids, diffolves earths, 
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and even metals themfelves. See the ar 
ticle ACID menjfiruums. ; 

Hence a general rule of pratice might be 
drawn for making water an almolt uni- 
verfa] menftruum ; thus, by the additio 
of a fixed alkaline falt, it diffolves oil 
into a foap ; by the addition of alcohol, 
it extrats the refinous tinQures cf Vege- 
tables; and in this manner it might be 
proper to run through the different fub- 


kingdoms, and form tabies of the folu- 
tive powers of water, feparate, and in con 
junction, 2,°That fuch tables may be 
readily formed of the diflolving power of 
all known menttruums, to thew, by in 
fpe&tion, in what time, in what propor- 
tion, and with what degree of heat al 
folvents perform their actions; which 
being once reduced to a certainty, would 
greatly facilitate and improve the practicg 
of chemiftry. 3. That the power of 
alcohol, as a menftruum, is chiefly lid 
mited to refins and oils, but by certain 
additions may be extended, as was {aid 
of water, fo as to become an almoft uni 
verfal folvent, Thus, by the addition off 
water, it becomes brandy, or fpirit which 
extraéis many tin@lures that pure watef 
and pure alcohol will not feparately exe 
tract. Whence we havea good inftruc 
tion for attempting a new fet of mens 
ftruums by mixture, or the compofition o 
two or three fimple folvents: and if the 
requifite care and {kill were employed i 
this matter, many uleful difcoveries migh 
be juftly expe&ted from it. Indeed tht 
mixing of two menftruums may fome 
times deftroy the virtue of both: thu 
fpirit of nitre and fimlpe water will each 
of them, feparately diffolve the calcul 
humanus, but not touch it when they a 
mixed: but this inftance is only particu 
Jar, and there are a large number produ 
cible on the contrary fide, which may ra 
tionally recommend a further profecutiol 
of this enquiry. 4. That metals are fo 
Juble in oils and acid Spirits, fo as not € 
be eafily difcovered therein: whence 
rule may be drawn for a prudent fu!pe 
fion of the judgment, and a ration 
diftruft of the fenfes, in chemical opera 
tions; and again, a caution derive 
again{t being impofed on by vain pretence 
of alchymifts. 5, That the power of 
menftruum is not to be judged of by i 
innocency with regard to the anima 
body: the acid fpirit of bread is inna 
cent and wholefome, yet capable of di 
folving coral and gems, Pure oil-oliv 
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will diffolve lead and tin,’ The white of 
an egg boiled hard, and fuffered to run 
per deliquium, diffolves the tough body of 
myrrh. 6. That the aétion of menttru- 
ums depends upon a certain fecret and 
reciprocal relation betwixt the folvent and 
folvend, fcarce cognizable by the direct 
fenfes, nor hitherto well made out by in- 
ftances and induétion. 7. That men- 
ftruums have not their full ation unlels 
reduced to a fluid or fubtile ftate. Water 
in the firm and folid form of ice, does not 
act on falts, but they foon begin to dif- 
folve each other upon contaét. Metals 
do not aét upon metals in the way of fo- 
lution till they arefuled ; nor does tuiphur 
Giffolve quickfilver till they are both re- 
duced either to a fluid or very fubtile ftate 
by triture or melting ; whence to promote 
the a&tions of menftruums, we are di- 
reéted to reduce both the folvent and fol- 
vend to minute parts, or the neareit pofli- 
ble to a fluid ftate, whether by heat, tri- 
ture, fufion, or otherwie, 8. That 
quickfilver is a true folvent of metals; fo 
as to drink them in as water drinks in 
falts; by which means one metal may be 
readily united with another in any pro- 
portion by fimple triture; and by this 
means, amalgamation and many opera- 
tions io the fublimer metallurgy are per- 
formed. 9. That acid fpirits are not 
equally proper menftruums to all the me- 
tals: thus fpirit of nitre, though it dif- 
folves the re(t, will not diffolve gold. 
1o. That all bodies in nature may be- 
come menftruums to one another, each cf 
them being, by fome means or other, ca- 
pable of having their parts uniformly 
interpofed betwixt the fmall parts of any 
of the reft; thus even metals may, by 
art, be made to diffolve in water, as we 
evidently fee from numerous folutions of 
metals in acid fpirits: thefe {pirits be- 
ing no more than water charged with 
the fine or more volatile pasts cf falts. 
rr. That the caufe commonly aifigned 
of folution, viz. the admiffion of the 
fine particles of one body into the pores 
of another, whole figure fits them for 
their reception, is not juft or adequate, 
but hypothetical and ill prefumed; fince 
we find that fome bodies will un formly 
diffolve their own quantity of others, as 
water does of Epfoin alt, alcohol of ef- 
fential oils, mercury of metals, one 
metal of another, @c. whereas the fum 
of the pores or vacuities of every body, 
mutt be neceffarily le(S than the body it- 
felf, and confequently thofe pores cans 


ye 


not receive a quantity of matter equal to 
the body wherein they refide. 12, That 
the diffolving power of water may be 
immenfely increafed by means of the 
digeftor, from which inftrument there 
are folid grounds of hope that it mayy 
under a proper regulation, greatly. con- 
tribute to the improvement of chemiliry, 
natural philofophy, and arts, See the 
article DIGESTOR, 


13. Upon the whole, it fhould fem that . 


many defireable improvements are deriv~ 
able to arts from an improvement in 
the bufinefs of menftruums. ‘The difco- 
very of that Common menftruum aqua 
fortis, introduced the art of affaying, and 
the fcarlet-dye. That of alcohol intro- 
duced the arts of varnifhing and japan- 
ing. Numerous pigments for painters, 
colours for dyers, tan-liquors for tans 
ners, the {taining of bone, horn, ivory, 
marble, various kinds of ink, tinétures, 
and folutions in medicine, chemiltrys 
and otherarts, have all refulted from the 
difcovery of menttruums ; yet this fub- 
ject fees almoft as new and rich as 
ever, fo that numerous other difcoveries 
of the fame kind could not exhault it, 

Univerfal MeNstTRUUM. See the article 
ALKAHEST, 

MENSURATION, in general, denotes 
the aét or art of meafurmeg lines, fuper- 
ficies, or folids. See Distance, GAUG« 
ING, HEIGHT, SURVEYING, &c. 

MENTHA, MINT, in botany. See the 
article MINT. 

MENTZ, the capital of one of the elec- 
torates of the fame name in Germany, 
fiiuated at the confluence of the rivers 
Rhine and Maine: eait long, 8°, and 
north Jar, 50%, ‘ 

MENTZELIA, in botany, a genus of the 
polyandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confils of five patent 
petals: the fruit is an oblong, unilocu- 
lar capfule, containing a number of {mall 
roundifh feeds. 

MENYANTHES, BucKBEAN, in botany, 
a genus of the pentandria- monogyniaclals 
ot plants, with a monopetalous funnel- 
like flower, divided into five deep feg- 
ments at the limb: the fruit is an oval 
capfule with one cell, containing a great 
many fmall feeds. 

Buckbean, called by authors tifolium 
pelutire and paludofum, and by Tour- 
neforr nymphoides, is greatly recom- 
mended as a diuretic, in dropfical cales 5 
as alfo in the cure of intermittent fevers, 
and diforders of the brealt ariiing from 
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tough matter in the Jungs: the general 
way of taking it is in a flrong infufion, 
though many prefer the juice frefh ex- 
preffed from the leaves, 

MEOTIS, or Patus meEoTis, a fea of 
Turky, which divides Europe from Afia, 
extending from Ciim ‘Tartary to the 
mouth of the river Don, or Tanais. 

MEPPEN, a city of Germany, in the cir- 
cle cf Weltphalia, and bifhopric of Mun- 
fler: eaftlong. 79, north lat. 52° 55’. 

MEQUENENCA, a city of Spain, in the 
province of Airagon, fifty miles fouth- 
eaft of Saragoffa. 

MEQUINEZ, a city of Fez, in the empire 
of Morocco: weftiong. 6°, north lat. 34°. 

MERAN, or Moran, acity in the circle 
of Auftria and county of Tyrol: eaft 
long, 11° 15’, north lat, 46° 40’. 

MERCATOR’s saILina, that performed 
by Mercator’s chart. See the articles 
Cuart and NavicaTION. 

MERCATOR’s projection of maps. 
article Map. 

MERCHANT, a perfon who buys and 
fells commodities in grofs, or deals in 
exchanges ; or that traffics in the way of 
commerce, either by importation or ex- 
portation. Formerly every one who was 
a buyer or feller in the retail way, was 
called a merchant, as they are ftill both 
in France and Holland; but here fhop- 
keepers, or thofe who attend fairs or 
markets, have loft that appellation, 
Previous to a perfon’s engaging ina ge- 
neral trade, and becoming an univertal 
dealer, he ought to trealure up fuch a 
fund of ufeful knowledge, as will enable 
him to carry it on with eafe to himfelf, 
and without rifking fuch loffes as great 
ill-concerted undeitakings would natu- 
rally expofe himto. A merchant fhould 
therefore be acquainted with the follow- 
ing parts cf commercial learning: 1. He 
fhould write properly and corre&tly, 2. 
Underftand al! the rules of arithmetic 
that bave any relation tocommerce. 3. 

Know how to keep books of double and 

fingle entry, as journals, a ledger, @c. 

4- Be expert in the forms of invoices, 

accounts of fales, policies of infurance, 

charter-parties, bilis of lading, and bills 
of exchange, 5. Know the agreement 
between the money, weights and mea- 
fures of ail parts. 6. Ifhe deals in filk, 
woollen, linen, or hair manufactures, 
he cought to know the places where the 
different forts of merchandizes are ma- 
nufactured, in what manner they are 


See the 
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made, what are the materials of which 
they are compofed, and from whence they 
come, the preparations of thefe materials 
before working up, and the places to 
which they are fent after their fabrica- 
tion. 7. He ought to know the lengths © 
and breadths which filk, woollen, or bair- 
ftuffs, linen, cottons, fultians, @c. ought 
to have according to the feveral ftatutes 
and regulations of the places where they 
are manufatured, with their different 
prices, according to the times and fea- 
fons; and if he can add to his know- 
ledge the different dyes and ingredients 
which form the various colours, it will 
not be ufelefs. 8. If he confines his 
trade to that of oils, wines, &c. he ought 
to inform himfelf particularly of the 
appearances of the fucceeding crops, in 
order to regulate his difpofing ef what 
he has cn hand; and to learn as exaétly 
as he can, what they have produced when | 
got in, for his direGtion in making the 
neceflary purchafes and engagements. 
9. He ought to be acquainted with the 
forts of merchandize found more in one | 
country than another, thofe which are — 
fcarce, their different fpecies and quali- — 
ties, and the propereft method for bring- 
ing them to a good market, either by | 
land or fea, 10, To know which are — 
the merchandizes permitted or prohibited, 
as well on entering as going out of the 
kingdoms or ftates where they are made. 
11. To be acquainted with the price of 
exchange, according to the courfe of dif- 
ferent places, and what is the caule of its 
rifeandfall. 12. Toknowthe cuftoms 
due on importation or exportation of 
merchandizes, according to the ufage, 
the tarifs, and regulations of the places — 
to which he trades. 13. To know the 
beft manner of folding up, embaling, or 
tunning the merchandizes for their pre- 
fervation. 14. To underftand the price 
and condition of freighting and infuring 
fhips and merchandize. 15. To be ac-_ 
quainted with the goodnefs and value of 
all neceffaries for the conftruétion and 
repairs of fhipping, the different manner 
of their building, what the wood, the 
mafts, cordage, cannons, fails, and all 
requifites may coft, 316. To know the 
wages commonly given to the captains, 
officers, and failors, and the manner of 
engaging withthem, 17. He ought to 
underftand the foreign languages, or at 
leaft as many of them as he can attain to 5 
thefe may be reduced to four, viz. the 
Spanifhy 
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Spanifh, which is ufed not only in Spain, 
but on the coalt of Africa, from the Ca- 
naries to the Cape of Good Hope: the 
Italian, which is underftood on all the 
coafts of the Mediterranean, and in many 
parts of the Levant : the German, which 
is underftood in almoft all the northera 
countries; andthe French, which is now 
become almoft univerfally current, 18. 
He ought to be acquainted with the con- 
fular jurifdi@ion, with the laws, cul- 
toms, and ufages of the different coun- 
tries he does or may trade to; and in ge- 
neral all the ordinances and regulations, 
both at home and abroad, that have any 
relation to commerce. 19. Though it is 
not neceffary for a merchant to be very 
learned, it is proper that he fhould know 
fomething of hiftory, particularly that of 
his own country, geography, hydrogra- 
phy, or the fcience of navigation; and 
that he is acquainted with the difcove- 
ries of the countries in which trade is 
eftablifhed, in what manner it is fettled, 
of the companies formed to fupport thofe 
eftablifhments, and of the colonies they 
have fent out. 

All thefe branches of knowledge are of 
great fervice to a merchant who carries 
on an extenfive commerce; but if his 
trade and his views are more limited, his 
learning and knowledge may be fo too: 
but a material requifite for forming a 
merchant is, his having on all occalions a 
ftri& regard to truth, and his avoiding 
fraud and deceit as corroding cankers 
that muft inevitably deftroy his reputa- 
tion and fortune, 

Trade is a thing of fo univerfal a nature, 
that it is impoffible for the laws of Eng- 
land, or of any other nation, to deter- 
mine all the affairs relating to it; there- 
fore all nations, as well as Great Britain, 
fhew a particular regard to the Jaw. mer- 
chant, which is a law made by the mer- 
chants amonz themfelves: however, mer- 
chants and other ftrangers are fabject to 
the laws of the country in which they re- 
fide, Foreign merchants are to fell their 
merchandize at the port where they land, 
in grofs, and not by retail; and they are 
allowed to be paid in gold or filver-bul- 
lion, in foreign coin or jewels, which 
may be exported, Ifa difference arifes 
between the king and any foreign fate, 
the merchants of that fiate are allowed 
fix months time to fel] their effects and 
Jeave the kingdom, during which time 
they are to remain free and unmolefted in 
their perfons and goods. See the articles 
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COMMERCE and Navat AFFAIRS. 


MERCURIAL, fomething confifting of or 


relating to mercury, See Mercury, 
The efficacy of mercurial medicines de- 
pends on the extreme finenefs and great 
weight of their particles, whereby they 
penetrate into the inmott recefles of the 
animal ftruSture, and there remove ob- 
ftru&tions. However, as they tend to 
quicken the circulation of the blood, their 
ufe in heétical cafes feems dangerous, 


MERCURIALIS, MERCURY, in botany, 


a genus of the dioecia. ennendria clafs of 
plants, with an apetalous flower, con- 
fifting only of ftamina:; the fruit is a large 
bilocular capfule, with a fingle roundifh 
feed in each cell. 


MERCURIFICATION, in chemiftry, the 


method of feparating the mercuries of 
metals, which is moft eafily effeéted by 
means of a burning-glafs; for the metal 
being placed in its focus, its mercuriak 
parts are faid to fly off in fmoke, which 
when condenfed and colleéted, appears to 
be true quickfilver. 


MERCURY, in natural hiftory, a femi- 


metal naturally fluid, and the heavieft of 
all known bodies except gold: it is fe 
perfectly homogeneous and fimple in its 
nature, that it 1s a queftion whether gold 
itfelf be more fo; when perfedtly puri- 
fied, it appears the fame in all its parts, 
as far as our utmoft tefts can go, till we 
come to that fevere trial, the folar fire. 
It penetrates the parts of all the other 
metals, renders them brittle, and in part 
diffolves them. It is wholly volatile in 
the fire, and may be driven up in vapour 
by a degree of heat very little greater 
than that of boiling water, It is the leat 
tenacious of all known bodies, for its 
parts {eparate into more minute ones of 
the fame figure, with the finalleft force, 
It is, indeed, the moft divifible of all 
bodies, for the vapour, in form of which 
it rifes in evaporation, is almoft too thin 
to be diftinguifhed from the ambient air, 
yet this is pure unaltered mercury ; for 
if it is received into cold water, it forms 
itfelf again into regular round drops. 
Notwithftanding a {mall heat feryes to 
evaporate mercury, yet if it be kept in 
a degree fmaller than that, in a veffel 
carefully clofed, a long continuance of 
that heat will reduce it to a red calx in 
form of powder, and this may be again 
revived into fluid mercury by a gentle 
heat given it in ftratification with char- 
coal-duft. Jf it be placed in its crude 
fate in the focus of a great burniae. 
glais, 
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glafs, it is immediately diffipated in 
fumes, and leaves no remainder: but if 
inftead of crude mercury, this red calx 
be ufed, it runs into a kind of glafs, and 
immediately afterwards evaporates, leav- 
ing a fmall quantity of dufky powder 
behind, which, on being further urged 
by the fame intenfe ‘heat, vitrifies and 
flies off as the other part had done: but 
if this calx be expofed upon a piece of 
charcoal, the effect is the fame, as in 
‘giving it the heat of a common fire with 
‘charcoal-duft, it runs into liquid mer- 
cury, and immediately afterwards eva- 
porates, Itappears, therefore, that mer- 
cury, fimple as it feems to be, is com: 
pofed.of a vitrifiable earth, and a ful- 
phur, which laft gives it the brightnefs 
‘and appearance of metal ; for when rob- 
' bed of this, it ceafes to be bright and 
metalline, and again recovers thofe qua- 
lities on its being added again, tho’ from 
no other fubftance than charcoal. It is 
poffible to calcine mercury to fuch a de- 
gree, that it fhall bear heating red hot in 
a crucible without evaporation, The 
penetrating power of mercury is fo great, 
that in falivations any thing of gold worn 
by the perfons, will be amalgamated with 
the fumes of it paffing thro’ the fkin, and 
will be rendered white and foft by it, 

It diffolves very readily in the ftronger 
acid menftrua, and what is very fingular, 
-in aqua fortis and aqua regia indiffer- 
ently, while the other metals in general 
that are foluble in one of thefe, are not 
to be affe&ted by the other. With oil of 
vitriol, it yields us the yellow emetic 
powder called turbith mineral ; and with 
fpirit of fea-falt, corrofive fublimate. 
The fpecific gravity of pure mercury is 
to water as 14020 to Io0o; and as it is 
the heavieft of all fluids, it is alfo the 
coldeft: common water is much more 
cold to the touch, under the fame cir- 
cumftances, than fpirit of wine, and 
confequently, mercury than either; and 
when heated, mercury is in an equal de- 
gree the hotteft of all fluids; that heat, 
which given to water would fcarce be 
felt by the flefh, will burn it if given to 
mercury. 

Mercury readily mixes with gold, filver, 
lead and tin, among the metals, and 
with zink and bifmuth, among the femi- 
metals. Sce AMALGAMATION. 

But notwithftanding this, it does not eafily 
blend with any other fubftance, except 
by the means cf fire, or of trituration s 
by cither of thefe methods, it may be 
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blended intimately with fulphur; by the 
former, into a red matter; by the latter, 
into a black powder, called zethiops mi- 
neral, See ALSTHIOPS MINERAL. 

No drug ought to be fo carefully exa- 
mined as to its purity aS mercury, as 
none is fo frequently fophifticated. ‘The 
weighing it hydroftatically is the fureft 
of all means to find out this adultera- 
tion ; or it may be difcovered by evapo- 
rating a little of it, to try if any thing 
will remain behind: or when it is adul- 
terated in the common way with lead, 
by grinding it in a mortar with vinegar. 
This mild acid isa menftruum for lead, 
though not for mercury, and confe- 
quently if there has been lead mixed 
among the mercury, it will grow {weet 
to the tafte, but if the mercury be pure, 
it will remain unaltered. 

The ores of mercury are of various kinds, 
but the moft general one is known by the © 
name of cinnabar, which very readily 
parts with its quickfilver, on its being | 
diftilled in a glafs retort, with the addi- | 
tion of quick-lime or iron-filings. In | 
many places it is feparated by burying © 
certain earthen veffels in the earth, and © 
inverting into them others containing | 
cinnabar, and ftopped with a bundle ot 
mofs; when a fire being made about 
thele, the quickfilver runs through the 
mofs, and is faved in the under veffel. 
The fulphur is not fo eafily feparated 
from this mineral in its proper form, but 
if it '.: boiled in a ftrong lixivium of 
woo -afhes, and diftilled vinegar be add- 
ed to the clear liquor, it will be precipi- 
tated. For the properties and virtues of 
native and factitious cinnabar, fee the ar- 
ticle CINNABAR. 

Mercury is not only found in cinnabar, 
and other ores, but is fometimes met 
with in its pure and fluid ftate, lodged 
in the accidental cavities of hard ftone, 
for when the workmen who fearch for 
its ore accidentally break into thefe ca~ 
Vities, it runs out like water. The un- 
happy creatures who work in thefe mines’ 
feldom live more than three or four 
years, and then die in a moft miferable 
manner; and the people who work it in 
any other manner in abundance, and for 
a conftancy, are as certain of mifchief 
from it, being always afflicted with 
palfies and tremblings of the limbs. We 
have alfo had abundant experience from 
the common mercurial unguents, and 
from the method of taking it internally, 
that when proper care has not been aed 
the 
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the nerves have frequently been terribly 
hurt by it, the humours colliquated, and 
befide the common fymptoms of a ptya- 
lifm, ulcers of the mouth and throat, and 
diarrboeas of the moft dangerous kind, 
have been brought on. 

However, under proper regulations, it is 
a moft powerful and noble medicine. Its 
virtues in opening the obftruéted paf- 
fages, and in attenuating tough and vifcid 
humours in the very remoteit parts of 
the body, are fuperior to thofe of almoft 
any other medicine, Whence it is found 
of great ufein floppages of the glands, 
in {chirrofities of the {pleen and mefen- 
tery, and in ftrumous and fcropbulous 
cafes, Itis alfo well known to be fu- 
perior to any thing in the itch, and other 
cutaneous eruptions of the moft malig- 
nant kind, and alfo in venereal ulcers. 

On its being imported it pays a duty 


4 
of 627d, the pound, and draws back on 
oo 


exportation 6.%7d. 
Crude mercury is bef prepared for in- 
ternal ufe by diftilling it in a retort 5 
anda good method of giving it in fmall 
dofes, is the rubbing it with fine fugar 
in a mortar, with a fmall proportion of 
oi] of almonds, till it is perfeétly blend- 
ed with the fugar. 
Crude mercury is an ingredient in many 
of the ointments and plafters of the 
fhops, and is frequently ordered in ex- 
temporaneous prefcriptions. In this cafe 
‘thecommon method of giving it is in 
the form of pills, in which it is killed 
with turpentine, and mixed with other 
ner esate principally of the purging 
ind, 
Preparations of MERCURY, now in ufein 
the fhops, are chiefly thefe, 1, zthiops 
mineral: 2. fa€titious cinnabar: tur 
bith mineral: 4. white precipitate: 5. 
corrofive mercury fublimate ; 6. mercu- 
rius calcinatus, commonly called preci- 
pitate per fe: 7. red mercurial corrofive: 
8. coralline mercury: and, g. mercurius 
dulcis. 
For the manner of preparing the four 
firft of thefe, fee AETHIOPS MINERAL, 
CINNABAR, &c. 
Corrofive mercury fublimate, or white 
corrofive mercury, is prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner: take of purified mer- 
cury, forty ounces; of fea-falt, thirty- 
three ounces; of nitre, twenty-eight 
ounces, and of calcined green vitriol, 
fixty-three ounces, Rud the quickfilver 
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ficft in an ounce or more of corrofive fub - 
limate, in a wooden or ftone-veflel, - ti]! 
it be broken into {mall grains ; then mix 
with it the nitre, afterwards the fea-falr, 
till the mercury quite difappears; laitly, 
add the calcined vitriol, but do not rub 
the mixture too long with it, left the 
quickfilver fhould begin to part again; 
put the whole into a matrafs with an 
alembic-head, and fublimeit. The cor- 
rofive {ublimate will be found in the head, 
and a fpirit in a fmal! quantity will roe 
into the receiver, This is a tertible 
poifon, and corrodes every part it touches 
as it goes down into the ftomach; it is 
therefore only ufed externally, for eating 
down proud flefb, and cleanfing cld and 
foul ulcers. Mercurivs calcinatus, or cal- 
cined mercury, commanly called preci- 
pitate per fe, is thus prepared: fet pu- 
rified mercury upon a fand heat for feve- 
yal months, in a glafs-veffel with a broad 
bottom, and a finall aperture to let in 
the air, till it be reduced to a red pow- 
der. This preparation is in great elteem 
in all cafes in which mercurials are pro- 
per: two orthree grains are generally 
given fora doe. Red mercurial corvo-~ 
five, improperly called red precipitate, is 
thus prepared : take any quantity of pu- 
rified mercury, put it into a flat-bottomed 
glafs, and add to it an equal quantity in 
weight of aqua fortis: fet the mixture in 
a fand-heat till all the moifture.is eva- 
porated, and the mals at bottom has ac- 
quired a fine red colour. This is a mild 
efcharotic, and is ufed in eating down 
carnofities and proud flefh in ulcers, 
which it performs with very little pain. 
Coralline mercury, or arcanum coralli- 
num, is thus prepared: pour upon the 
mercurial red corrofive thrice its weighs 
of re&ified {pirit of wine, and digeft 
them together two or three days in a gen- 
tle heat, often fhaking the veffel: then 
fet fire to the fpir't, ftirring the powder 
continually till the {pirit is quite burnt 
away. This powder is given in {mall 
defes of two or three grains. For the 
manner of preparing mercurius dulcis, 
alfo called draco mitigatus, aquila alba, 
and calomel. See CALOMEL, 

See ANIMATED, 


of the planets, and the neareft the fun, 

See the article COPERNICAN. 

Its mean dittance from the fun is 387 

cf fuch parts of which the earth is 000, 

its excentricity is 80 of {uch parts, The 

inclination of its oxbit is 6° 54’; it 
12 I ‘ | pers 
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performs its revolution round the fun in 
$7 days, 23 hours, 16’; its greatelt elon- 
ation is about 22° 46’. The place in the 
ecliptic for the afcending node is in 14° 
2’ of taurus, Tts diameter to that o: the 
earth is as 3 to4: and therefore the globe 
of mercury will be to that of the earth 2s 
ato s. 
Mercury, in the fame manner as venus, 
always het himfelf in the. neighbour- 
hood of the fun, and never recedes from 
him fo far as verus does ; he hides him- 
felf fo much in the fplendor of the fun’s 
rays, that he is but feldom feen by us on 
the earth; bot fince the invention of te- 
le(copes, he has been frequently oblerv- 
ed, when in conjunction with the fan, 
to pafs under his difk like a black fpot, 
The exceeding brightnefs by which mer- 
cury outfhines all the planets, does evi- 
« dently prove him to be much nearer the 
fun than any of the reft; for the nearer 
any body is to the fun, the greater ilu 
tration it receives from him, From all 
this itis evident, that mercury does like- 
wife go round the fun in a leffer orbit, in- 
cluded within the orbit of venus. See the 
article Venus, 
Again, whatever is demonflrated con- 
cerning the motions of venus, is likewife 
frue, and to be underftood of the motions 
of mercury; but the conjunétions of mer- 
eury with the fun, his directions, fta- 
tions, and retrogradations, are more fre- 
quent than in venus; for mercury cir- 
culating fafter, and in a Jeffer orbit than 
venus, “does oftner cvertake the earth 
than fhe. Hence it is plain, that the mo- 
tions of thefe two planets feen from the 
earth, are very inregular and unequal, 
fince they 2re fometimes feen to havea 
motion forward; fometimes they appear 
immoveahle, or ftationary, after this they 
change their courfe, and move back- 
wards, and after fuch a regrefion they 
again take up their ftations, and keep for 
fome time the fame place in, th € zodiac 3 
whereas a fpeétator in the fun will al- 
ways obferve thefe planets to go forward 
with a motion regulated after a certain 
rate; for the apparent inequality of 
thefe motions, feen from the earth, is fuch 
as exadily aniwers to a regular motion 
round the fun: and therefore it ts ma- 
niteft that the fun, and not the earth, is 
the center of thele planets motions. 
Dr, Halley, in his obfervation of mer- 
evry, fren in the fun, A. D. 1679, at 
St. Helena, fays, that this planet may 
pe {een nine times in the fun, pear the 
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afcending node, A, D. 1710, 1923, 1735? 
1743, 1756, 1769, 1776, 1782, 17894 
in OStober, and four times near the other 
node, in the month of April, A.D. 1707, 
1753, 1786, 17993 all in this century. 

Dr. Gregory, in his elements of aftro- 
nomy, deicribes the phenomena that will 
appear to the eye in mercury: he fays, 
that befides the phaznomena of the order 
of the fixed ftars, which agree alike with 
an eye placed any where within the orbit 
of faturn, it is plain that the eye, pofited 
in mercury, will fee the fun almoit three 
times broader than we fee it from the 
earth, becaufe that planet is almoft three 
times nearer to the fun than the earth. 
Whence alfo the folar difk, feen from 
mercury, is feven times greater than the | 
difk as it appears to us, and mercury © 
has feven times more light and heat, 

cateris paritus, than the earth. Bue | 
thefe qualities are much more or le(s in- | 
tenle, according to the different diftance 
of mercury from the (un ; ; for its orbit | 
is much more excentric, than the orbit of | 
any other planet, 
The accelerating gravity, towards the | 
fun, is alfo feven times greater there than | 
here. 
It has not yet been found by obferva- | 
tion, whether mercury turns upon its) 
own axis, and therefore it cannot be cer= 
tainly defined, whether to an eye, placed 
on its fipfacer all the things without will 
appear to reyolye with a contrary mo= 
tion; that is, whether it has the vicifie 
tude of day ad night, much lefs what 
is the {pace of its nychthemeron, or nas 
tural day: but we may fafely enough 
conjecture, that it does revolve about it 
axis, fince other planets do. But th 
year of mercury is fearce equal to a quar 
ter of our year, tho’ ir is uncertain whe 
ther ir has different feafons, becaufe they 
depend upon the inclination of the axi 
of its rotation, which is’ unknown, t 
the plane of the orbit which it defcrib 
about the fun, The eye placed in mer 
cury, looking at the tun, will fee t 
fun’s {pots (when it has any) fometim 
in aright line croffing his difk from ea 
to welt, at another time their way wi 
appear elliptical and curved, towards o 
fide or the other, and all the variety 
this pbhanomenon will happen in o 
year, in which the track or way of th 
{pots will appear twice reGtilineal., B 
the way of the folar fpots, feen fro 
mercury, will be always almoft ftraight 
becaufe mercury nevers declines mu 
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from the plane of the fun’s equator, MERCY, mifericordia, in law, See the 

and therefore not fenfibly from the planes —_—_ article MiserRicorDra. 

of the circles, which the {pots defcribe MErcy-seaT, or PropitsaTory, in 

by their rotation. And asthe plane of — jewifh antiquity, See PropiriaTory: 

the orbit of the earth is moft of all ine MERGANSER, in ornithology, a {pecie? - 
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clined to the faid plane of the fun’s equa- 
tor, the way of the fpots, feen from the 
earth, appears more curved than if the 
fun was feen from any other planet. 
This curvature will be fomething lefs, 
feen from jupiter or mars; and yet lefs 
from faturn, lefs ftill from venus, and 
leaft of ail from mercury, as we have juft 
obferved. 

The other five planets are fuperior to 
mercury, therefore their phanomena are 
to an eye placed in mercury, as the plz- 
homena of mars, jupiter and faturn, feen 
from the earth. Therefore venus and the 
earth, when they are in oppofition with 
the fub, will fhine with a full orb, and 
refle&ting the fun’s rays very direétly, 
will {hine upon mercury all night, and 
powerfally expel the darknefs. For fince 
venus, when it is horned, and fhews the 


the inhabitants of the earth, is fo bright 

as to caft a fhadow, it will appear very 

bright to mercury, to which it turns its 

whole enlightened hemifphere. 

Mercury fees no inferior planet known 

to us, confequently fees no celeftial body 
. falcated or horned; and theréfore a fpec- 
tator there, will want the argument taken 
from fuch phafes of the planets, to efta- 
blith the true fyfem of the world ; for 
the phafes of the inferior planets have 
clearly fhewn that they moved about the 
fun; whence it was natural to think the 
fame of the other motions. But never- 
thelefs, tho’ we do not fee any planets in- 
ferior to mercury, it does by no means 
follow that there are no fuch: for mer- 
tury himfelf is feldom feen in our ob- 
lique fphere, and one that fhould be much 
inferior to it would never be feen, upon 
account of its nearnefs to the fun. 
ERCURY, in heraldry, a term ufed, in 
blazoning by planets, for the purple co- 
lour, in the arms of fovereign prin¢es, 
. Sce the article BLAZONING. 
VIERCURY, in matters of literature, de- 
notes a book, or other paper, chiefly filled 
with news; fo called from the pagan 
deity Mercury, who is faid to have be€n 
the méflenger of the gods. Hence alfo 
the perfons employed to colieét news, or 
diftribute the news-papers; are called 
imercuries, 


leaft part of its enlightened hemifphere to | 


of mergus. See the next article. 


MERGUS, in ornithology, a\ genus of 


birds, of the order of the anfetes, diftin< 
guifhed by having the beak of a cylin- 
drical figure, and hooked at the extremi- 
ty, and its denticulations of 4 fubulate 


form. 


To this genus belongs the mérgahfer; 
with ahanging creft, a bluifh-black head} 
and a circle of white round the neck; 
the male and female; however, are fo 
very unlike, that they have got diftin& 
englifh names ; the former being called 
goofeander, and the latter the dundiver} 
or fparling fowl. There are feveral other 
fpecies, diftinguified by their different 
colours. if 


MERIDIAN, in aftronomy, a great cir- 


cle pafling through the pales of the world} 
and both the zenith and nadir, croffeth 
the equinoétial at right angles, and di- 
videth the {phere into two hemifpheres, 
the eaftern and weftetn: it has its poles 
in the eaft and weit points of the horizon: 
It is called meridian; becaufe when the 
fun cometh to the fouth part of this cir 
cle, it is then mid-day; and then the fun 
has his greateft altitude for that day. 
Thefe meridians are various, and change 
according to the longitudes of places ; 
fo that they may be faid.to be infinite itt 
number, for ali places from eat to weft 
have their feveral meridians: but there. 
is (or fhould be) one fixed, which ig 
called the firt meridian. « Ptolemy chofe 
to make that the firft meridian which 
paffes near the Fortunate iflands; at about 
the diftance of one degree from them ; 
and reckons from thence to the eaft thro’ 
Africa and Afia; choofing to begin at a 
place inhabited, and which was then the 
bounds and limits of the Known part of 
the earth tothe weft, and to end at the 
eaftern fhore of Scain in Afia; but Ame- 
rica being difcovered not many ages ago, 
and long after Ptolemy's time, the frft 
meridian was removed more to the weit, 
Some made that the firft meridian which 
pafles through the. ifle of St. Nicholas, 
which is one of thole near Cape Verd ; 
and Hondius chofe the ifle of St. jams 
to be the firft in bis maps. 
Others chofe that which paffes;through 
the ifle del Corvo, one of thé Azores, 
te }¥o2 becaule 
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becaufe the needle was found not to de- 
cline from the north there and in the 
adjacent feas, but to lie in the meri- 
dian line; and this beginning Mercator 
choofes, But feeing there are other places 
where the needle points to the north, and 
it doth not fo in every part of that meri- 
dian, geographers thought this not a 
fofiicient reafon ; fome fixing it at the 
‘fhore of Brafil, that runs out into the 
fra. Later geographers choofe to begin 
at the mountain Teneriff, in the Fortu- 
nate or Canary iflands, which is counted 
one of the higheft on the earth; and the 
yather becaufe they thought fome re- 
matkable place fhould be chofen that 
might be moft known to future ages; 
and fo Ptolemy’s firit meridian, though 
Jong obferved, was not laid afide with- 
out good reafon, The French, fince the 
year 1634, have teken that which goes 
through the weft part of the ifle of Fero, 
one of the Canaries. Aftronomers alfo 
have taken divers places for the firft me- 
ridian; the followers of Tycho fix it at 
Uraniburg, an ifland in the danifh 
itreights, and calculate the celeftial mo- 
tions to that place, and from thence ac- 
commodate them to the reft. Others 
choofe other places, according to the au- 
thors of the ephemeris they ufe, who cal- 
culate the ephemeris, and the planets 
places for the meridian of their own 
place. As Riccioli, who fixed his firlt 
meridian at Bologna ; Mr. Flamfteed, 
at the royal obfervatory at Greenwich ; 
and the French, at the obfervatory at 
Paris, See OBSERVATORY. 

But without regard to any of thefe rules, 
our geographers and map-makers fre- 
quently affume the meridian of the place, 
or the capital of the country, for the firtt 
meridian ; and thence reckon the Jongi- 
tudes of their places. 

In the Phifofophical TranfaQions, there 
is a fuggeftion that the meridians vary in 
time. This feems very probable, from 
the old meridian line in the church of St. 
Petronio st Bologna, which is found to 
vary no lefs than eight cegrees from the 
true meridian of that place at this time 3 
end from that of Tycho Brahe at Ura- 
mbog, which M. Picart obferves va- 
res eighteen minutes from the modern 
menidean. If there be eny thing of wuth 
in this hint, Dr. Wallis tays, the change 
mult arife from a change of the terref- 
trial poles (here on earth, of the earth’s 
. diurnal moiicn) not of their peinting to 
this or that of the fixed flars; for if the 
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poles of the diurnal motion remain fixed 
to the fame place on the earth, the meri- 
dians which pafs through thefe poles muft 
be the fame. 

But this notion of the changes of the 
meridian, feems overthrown by an ob- 
fervation of M, Chazelles, of the french 
academy of fciehces, who, when in Egypt, 
found that the four fides of a Pyramid 
built 3000 years ago, ftill looked very 
exaftly to the four cardinal points; a 
pofition, which could never be locked on 
as fortuitous. 

The meridian on the globe or fphere, is. 
reprefented by the brazen circle, in which 
the globe hangs and turns, It is di- 
vided into four times go, or 360°, be- 
ginning at the equinoctial. See GLOBE. 
On it, each way fromthe equinoétial, on 
the celeftial globes, is counted the forth 
and north declination of the fun or ftars 5 
and on the terreflrial globe, the latitude 
of places north or fouth. There are 
two points of this circle, which are called 
the poles of the world; and a diameter 
continued from thence through the cen= 
ter of either globe, is called the axis of 
the earth or heavens, on which they are 
fuppofed to turn round. On the terref= 
trial globes there are ufually thirty-fix 
meridians drawn, one thro” every tenth 
degree of the equator, or thro’ every 
tenth degree of longitude. The ufes 
of this circle are, 2. To fet the globes 
to any particulsr latitude. 2. To the 
the fun’s or a ftar’s declination, right af- 
cenfion, or greateft altitude, &e., 


depreffion at night, by the globes. Bring 
the fun’s place io the meridian above th 
horizon for his altitude at noon 3 which 
will thew the degrees of it, counted fro 
the horizon. For his midnight depref= 
fion below the north-point of the hori 
zon, you muft bring the oppofite poin' 
tothe fun’s prefent place, as before t 
the meridian ; and the degrees there in 
tercepted between that point and the ho 
rizon, are his midnight depreffion. 
Meridian Jine is an arch or part of th 
meridian of a place, terminated eac 
way by the horizon, Or it is the in 
terfe&tion of the plane of the meridia 
of the place with the plane of the ho- 
rizon, vulgarly called a north and fout 
line, becaufe iis direflion is from on 
pole towards the other. It is of great 
ufe in aftronomy, geography, dialling, 
&c. and on its exaétnefs all depcnds 
whence divers aflronomers have ae in 
nit 
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finite pains to have it to the laft precifion, 
‘To draw a MeRipran line. Knowing the 
fouth quarter pretty nearly, oblerve the 
altitude F E (piate CLXXI. fig. 4. n° 1, 
of fome ftar on the. eaftern fide thereof, 
not far from the meridian H ZRN: then, 
keeping the quadrant firm on its axis, fo 
as the plumbet may {till cut the fame de- 
gree, only directing it to the weftern fide 
of the meridian, wait till the ftar has the 
fame altitude as before, f%, Laftly, 
biffect the angle EC e, formed by the 
interfe&tion of the two planes wherein 
the quadrant is placed at the time of the 
two obfervations, by the right line HR. 
This line H R is a meridian line. 

Or thus: which isa very eafy and good 
method for prattice, On an horizontal 
plane, from the center C, (ibid, n° 2.) 
defcribe feveral concentric arches BA, ba, 
&c. and on the fame center C, erecta 
fiyle or gnomon, perpendicular to the 
plane ACB, a foot or half a foot long. 
About the time of the tropics before 
noon, between the hours of nine and 
eleven in the morning, and between one 
and three in the afternoon, obferve the 
points B, b, &c. A, a, wherein the fha- 
dow of the ftyle terminates. Biffecét the 
arches AB, ab, &c. in D, d, Ge. 
then the right line DE biffeét all the 
arches A By ab, &c. it will be the me- 
ridian line fought. As the extremity of 
the fhadow is fomewhat hard to deter- 
mine, it will be convenient to have the 
ftyle flat at the top, and to drill a little 
hole, noting the lucid {pot projected by it 
on the arches AB and @4, inftead of the 
extremity of the fhadow. 

Hence, if the meridian line be biffeMed 
by aright line OV, drawn perpendicu- 
larly through the point C, OV, will be 
the interfeétion of the meridian, and firft 
vertical, and confequently O will thew 
the eaft point, and V the weft. 
MERIDIAN LINE, on a dial, is a right 
line arifing from the interfeGtion of the 
meridian of the place, with the plane of 
the dial: this is the line of twelve o'clock, 
and from hence the divifion of the hour- 
lines begins. See the article Diat, 
Magnetical MERIDIAN, is .a great circle 
pafling through the magnetical poles, to 
which the magnetic needle, or needle of 
the marines’s compafs, conforms itfelf. 
MERIDIAN altitude of the fun or flars, is 
their altitude when in the meridian of the 
place where they are observed. Or it may 
be defined, an arch of a great circle per- 
pendicular to the hoxizon, and compre» 
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hended between the horizon and the fug 


or ftar then in the meridian of the place. . 
To take the MERIDIAN altitude with @ qua- 


drant. If the pofition of the meridian be 
known, and the plane of an aftronomical 
quadrant be placed in the meridian line, 
by means of the plumb-line fwWpended at 
the center, the meridian altitudes of the 
ftars, which are the principal obferva- 
tions whereon the whole art of aftronomy 
is founded, may eafily be determined, 
The meridian altitude of a ftar may like- 
wife be had by means of a pendulum- 
clock, if the exaét time of the ftar’s paf- 
fage by the meridian be known. Now it 
mutt be obferved, that ftars have the fame 
altitude for a minute before and after their 
paflage by the meridian, if they be not in 
or near the zenith; but if they be, their 
altitudes muft be taken every minute 
when they are near the meridian, and 
their greateft altitudes will be the meri- 
dian altitudes fought, See QUADRANT, 


MERIDIONAL DISTANCE, innavigation, 


is the fame with the departure, eafting or 
welting, or the difference of longitude be- 
tween the meridian under which the thip 
now is, and any other meridian fhe was 
before under, 


If MERIDIONAL PARTS, MILES, or MI- 


NUTES, in navigation, are the parts by 
which the meridians in Mr. Wright's 
chart (commonly though falfely called 
Mercator’s) do increafe as the parallels of 


latitude decreafe; and as the cofine of the. ~ 
Jatitude of any place, is equal to the ra-- 


dius or femi-diameter of that parallel ; 
therefore, in the true fea-char*, or naue 
tical planifphere, this radius being the ra- 
dius of the equinoétial, or whole fine of 
go%, the meridional parts at each degree 
of latitude muft increafe, as the fecants of 
the arch, tontained between that latitude 
and the ‘eyaino&tial, do decreafe. The 
tables there “ore of meridional parts, which 
we have 1  0ks_ of navigation, are 
made by a vortinual addition of fecants; 
they are cilrvilated in fome books for 
every degree and minute of latitude; 
and they will ferve either to make or gra- 
duate a Mercator’s chart, or to work the 
Mercator’s failing. To ufe them, you 
muft enter the table with the degree of la- 
titude atthe head, and the minute on the 
firft column towards the left hand, and 
in the angle of meeting you will have the 
meridional parts. Having the latitudes 
of two places, to find the meridional 
miles or minutes between them, confi- 
der whether ons of the places Jies on the 

equator, 
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equator, or both on the fame fide of it, D. Sphe- 


or, laftly, on differentfides. x. If one ay Edie BacNE | 
of the propofed places lies on the equa- 9] 530.4 : 
tor, then the meridional difference of la- 10] 589.9 
titude is the fame with the latitude of the 11! 649.7 
other place, taken from the table of meri- 12| 709.6 
dional parts. 2. If the two propofed 13] 769.8 
places be on the fame fide of the equator, 141 830.2 
then the meridional differeice of latitude 15| 890.9 
is found by fubtraéting the meridional 6] g51.8 
parts anfwering to the leaft latitude, from (7]/1013.4 
thofe anfwering to the greateft, and the 18]/1074.8 
difference is that required. 3. If the 19/11 36.8 
places lie on different fides of the equator, 20]1r99.2 
then the meridional difference of latitude 2111262.0 
is fotind by adding together the meri- 2211325,3 
dional parts anfwering to each latitude, 2311389,0 
and the fum is that required, 2411453-3 
We have here added a table of meridion- 2511518.0 
a} parts calculated both for the {phere and 1611583.3 
oblate {pheroid, by the reverend Mr. 711649.1 
Murdoch, in his new and learned Treatife »811715.6 
of Mercator’s Sailing applied to the true 29/1782. 
Figure of the Earth. By this table may 30/18 50.5 
be projected a true chait, for any part of 3111919.0 
the earth’s furface, and the feveral pro- :2/1988.2 
blems of failing may be folved by it. 33/2058.3 
Maps of countries may be delineated and 34¢|2129.0 
applied to the various purpofes of naviga- 35/2200.8 
tion, geography, and aftronomy. Nor \6|2273.4 
are the errors of the common {pherical 371234740 
projections fo very fmall in many cafes, as 3]24.21.6 
to be inconfi‘erable and not dangerous, 19/2497.2 
For inftance, if a fhip fails from fouth la- 1912573.9 
“titude 25°, to north latitude 30°, and the 411265168 
angle of the courfe be 43%; then the dif- $212730.9 
ference of longitude by the common table 43 [2813.3 
would be 3206’, exceeding the true dif- 44/2893.1 
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ERIONETHSHIRE, a county of north 
Wales, bounded by Caernarvon and Den- 
bighfhire on the north, by Montgomery- 
fhire on the fouth-eaft, and by the Irith 
fea on the weit, 

ERIT, in theology, fignifies defert. This 
term is more particularly ufed to fignify 
the mora! goodnefs of the aétions of men, 
and the rewards to which thofe ations 
intitle them. 

The romith fchoolmen diftinguifh merit 
towards God into two kinds, viz. merit 
of congruity, and merit of condignity. 
The ficft, which is improperly called me- 
rit, is when there is no manner of pro- 
portion between the aétion and the re- 
ward, but he who beltows it, fupplies, 
by his goodnefs, what is wanting in the 
action. Merit of condignity is when 
there is a jut and ftri& proportion be- 
tween the a&tion and the reward, as in 
the wages of a workman, Proteftants 
difclaim al! merit of this kind, 


bant, and falls into the fea, oppofite to 
| the ifland Overflackee in Holland. 
LMERLIN, e/alzn, in ornithology, the leaft 
of the bawk kod, but much refembling 
the haggard filcon, 

The merlin, if we'] manned, makes an 
fecelient hawk, which will naturally fly 
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MERK, a river of the Auftrian Nether- | 
jands, which rifes in the province of Bra- ° 


MER 
at a partridge, thrufh, or lark, 
articles FALCON and Hawk. 

MERLON, in fortification, is that part of 
a parapet which is terminated by two em- 
braffures of a battery, Hts height and 
thicknefs is the fame with that of the pa- 
rapet; but its breadth is generally nine 
feet on the infide, and fix on the outfide. 
It ferves to cover thofe on the battery from 
the enemy; and is better when made of 
earth well beat and clofe, than when 
built with ftone ; becaufe thefe fly about 
and wound thofe they fhould defend. 

MERLUCIUS, in ichthyology, a fith call- 
ed in englith the hake. See Hake, 

MERMAID, or MERMAN, en imaginary 
animal, fuppofed to be half human and 
half fifh; which probably tool its rife 
from an imperfeét view of the fith called 
thrichechus. See THRICHECHUS. 

MERNS, a county of Scotland, bounded, 
by Mar on the north, by the German 
ccean on the eaf, by Angus on the fouth, 
and hy Gowry on the weft. 

MERO, a town of the further india, 
fituated in the kingdom of Pegu: eaft 
long. 94°, and north lat. 17°. 

MEROPS, the BEE-EATER, in ornitho- 
logy, the blue-breafted ifpida, with a 
variegated head; a very beautiful bird, 
fomewhat larger than the common king- 
fifher. See the article Ispipa. 
Tt catches bees and other flying infeQs 
while on the wing, whence its englifh 
name ; they ufually fly in flocks, and make 
a loud but not difagreeable noife, fome- 
what like that of a man whifiling. 

MERS, a county of Scotland, hounded by 
Lothian on the north, by the German 
ocean on the eaft, by Northumberland 
and Tiviotdale on the fouth, and by 
Tweedale on the weft, 

MERSBURG, a-city of »pper Saxony, in 
the marqwifate of Mifnia, fixtcen miles 
north-weft Beipfic.--” 

MERSPURG, a city of Germany, in the 
circle of Swabia and hifhopric of Con- 
ftance, eight miles north eatt of the city 
of Conftance, 

MERTOLA, a town of Portugal, in the 
province of Alentejo: weft long. 8° 35’, 
and north lat. 37° 35’. 

MERUE, the north branch of the river 
Maes, on which the city of Rotterdam is 
fituated, 


See the - 


“MERVILLE, a town of french Flanders, 


near the confinés of Artois: eatt jongit. 

» 2° 36’, and north lat, 50° 40’. 
MERULA, the BLACKBIRD, in ornitho- 
. ha 


M: E, S- 
logy, a fpecies of the turdus or thrufh- 
kind, See the article Turpbus. 

It is about the fize of the common thrufh, 
all over black, except the beak and eye- 
lids, which are yellowifh. 

‘There is alfo another {pecies, called me- 
rola faxatilis, of a grey colour, with pin- 
nated plumes : it is about the fize of the 
former, 


» .MESCHED, or Tuus, a city of Perfia, 


in the province of Choraffan; ealt. lon. 
57° 30’, and north lat. 36°. 
MESEEN, the capital of a province of the 
fame name, in Ruffia; it isa port town, 
fituated on the coaft of the White-fea, 
one hundred and fifty miles north-eaft of 
Archangel. 
MESEMBRY ANTHEMUM, in botany, 
a genus of the polyandria-pentagynia 
clafs of plants, the corolla whereof con- 
fits of a fingle petal, with a multitude of 
petals of a lanceolated, narrow figure, 
formed into feveral feries a little longer 
than the cup, and «ohering at the bafe 
by their ungues; the fruit is a flefhy, 
roundifh capfule, with a radiated um- 
bilicus, and with a number of cells 
equal to that of the ftyles; the feeds are 
numerous and roundifh, The number 
of ftyles is fometimes ten, and fome- 
times they, and the fegments of the ca- 
lyx, are only four. 

This genus comprehends the ice-plant, 

and the flowering- kali. 

MESENTERIC FEVER, ealled by Heifter 
the ftomachic or inteftinal fever, and by 
Sydenham the new fever, is, by the ge- 
nerality of thofe who have wrote about 
it, referred to the malignant kind from 
its being ufvally attended with fevere and 
uncommon fymptoms. Itdiffers from other 
acute fevers, according to Heifter, in be- 
ing always attended with a diarrhoea, 
which however is falutary, and is dange- 
rous to ftop. This fever has its feat in 
the ftomach and inteftines. Many of the 
diftempers mentioned by authors under 
peculiar names, are properly to be refer- 
red, as to their caufes, to this fpecies of 
fever : the dyfenteric is abfolutely of this 
kind, and many of the petechial ones. 
The patient is feized with this diftemper, 
which returns at different and irregular 
intervals, with frequent fhiverings; af- 
ter thefe, the tongue, teeth, and fauces 
are covered with a toul and vifcid phlegm ; 
the tongue in particular, after looking 
yellowith and blackifh with it: the pa- 
tient perceives a difagreeable tafte in his 

_ mouth from this, and the people about 
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MESENTERY, in anatomy, a thick fat 


MES 
him an ill fmell: the hypochondria are 
always diftended, and shen in pain: the 
urine becomes turbid, and depofites a) 
muddy fediment, during the whole courfe 
of the diftemper. In the cure, all hot 
medicines mult be avoided, and the dif- 
charge of the peccant matter by the diar- 
rhoea muft be promoted by clyfters and 
by purging medicines: fome advife 
aloes and other medicines of that kind ; 
others fena and manna; fome the 
purging falts; but moft prefer rhubarb 
given in often repeated {mall dofes : large 
draughts of the lubricating decoétions 
fuch as barley-water and water- gruel, are 
to be given, and emulfions of fweet-al- 
monds and of the cold feeds: fmalll 
quantities of oil of fweet-almonds are 
alfo to be given at times, and juleps' 
of the cooling waters, and fyrups mo- 
derately acidulated ; and powders of 
nitre, cinnabar, and the common abfor 
bents, as crab’s eyes, and the like, are 
to be given, to take off the pains, and 
fpafms, and to attemperate the acrid 
matter, The diet is not to be fo very 
thin and weak as in other acute fevers, 
but moderate nourifhment is to be ale 
lowed, 


— 


membrane, placed in the midft of the in 
teftines particularly of the fmaller ones 
whence it has the name. Its fubftance i 
compofed of membranes, fat, veffels o 
all kinds, and in the human body of 
number of glands. In the upper part, 
is conneéted with the three fuperior verte 
brz of the loins; and in the lower, with 
the inteftines, and particularly with th 
jejunum and ileum; to which it alfa 
gives their outer coat, When it is fepa 
rated from the inteftines, it has fevera 
folds refembling gloves. Its Jength, i 
the whole, is about three ells; but th 
inteftines which are joined to it, are 4 
leaft four times that length. Its coat 
or membranes are two, and between the’ 
there is a cellular fubftance, which co 
tains the fat: the meferaic veffels an 
glands are alfo placed there, which man 
reckon a third coat of the mefentery, an 
that not improperly ; this they call t 
tunica cellulofa, 
The veffels of the mefentery are blood 
veffels, nerves, laéteals, and lymphati 
The blood-veffels are the fame with thof 
of the inteftines, and thefe make a multi. 
tude of ftrange meanders, and have very 
frequent anaflomofes. ‘The nerves alff 
come from the par vagum, and the inter. 
coltals, 
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coftals. There are a multitude of glands 
difperfed throughout the whole mefente- 
ry: thefe vary greatly in their fize, fi- 
gure, and fituation in different fubjeéts, 
and in old people they frequently almoft 
difappear. In comparative anatomy we 
find, that in dogs there is only one, but 
that very large, called pancreas Aellii 
the lafteal velfels pafs thro” thefe glands. 
The ufes of the mefentery are, 1. To 
fulpend, conneét together, and retain in 
their due place all the inteftines. 2. To 
fuftain the fanguiferous and lacteal veffels 
of the inteftines. And, 3. To make the 
way for the latteals, to the receptacle, 
the fhorter. 

MESNE, in law, fignifies him who is lord 
of a manor, and who hath tenants hold- 
ing of him, yet himfelf holding of a fu- 
perior lord. ‘This word afo fignifies a 
writ, which lies where there is a lord- 
mefne and tenant, and the tenant is dif- 
trained for fervices due from the mefne 
to the fuperior lord. 

MESOCOLON, in anatomy, that part of 
the mefentery conneéted with the great 
guts, efpecially the colon, See the ar- 
ticle MESENTERY. 

The mefocolon meets the mid# of the 
colon, to which it is joined. Its lower 
part fticks to a part of the rectum. 

MESOLABE, an initrument uled by the 
antients for finding two mean proportion- 
ats mechanically, which they could not 
effet geometrically. 

It confitted of three parallelograms, mov- 
ing in a groove to certain interfections. 
*>MESOLOGARITHMS, according to 
Kepler,:are the logarithms cf the co- 
fines andco-tangents, the former of which 
were called by lord Napier antiloga- 

rithms, and the latter differentials. 

They are otherwife called artificial fines 

andtangents. See LOGARITHM, SINE, 

| Tancent, &c. 

MESOPLEURII, in anatomy, the inter- 
coftal mufcles. See INTERCOSTAL. 

| MESOPOTAMIA, the antient name of 

Diarbeck. See the article DiaRBECK, 

MESOPTERYGIUS, in ichthyology, a 
| term applied to fuch fifhes as have only 
one back fin, and that fituated in the 
middle of the back. See the article 

ICHTHYOLOGY. 

~MESPILUS, the mMepDLaR, in botany, a 

genus of the icofandiia pentagynia clals 

of plants, the flower of which is made 

up of roundifh bellow petals; and ifs 

fruit is an umbilicated globofe berry, con- 

tainin. five offeous and gibbous feeds. 
Vou. IL, 
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The fruit of the mediar is very grateful, 
though not eatable till rotten. 


MESSASIPPI, or MescuasipPi, a coun- | 


try of North Americas bounded by Ca- 
nada on the north, the britifh plantations, 
on the eaft, the’ gulph of Mexico on the 
fouth, and the province of New Mexica 
on the weft. See Lousiana. 

MessasiPpi, the river which gives name to, 
the country, rifes in Canada, and runs to 
the fouthward till it falls into the gulph 
of Mexico. 

MESSENGERS, are certain officers chic f- 
ly employed under the dire&tion of the 
fecretaries of itate, and always in readi- 
nefs to be fent with all kinds of difpatches 
foreign and domettic. They allo, by 
virtue of the fecretaries “atau take up 
perfons for high treafon, or other offences 
againft the ftate. The prifoners they 
apprehend are ufually kept at their own 
houfes, for each of which they are allow- 
ed 6s. 8d, per. day, by the governihent: 
and when they are fent abroad, they have 
a ftated allowance for their journey, 
wiz, 301. for going to Paris, Edinburgh, 
or Dublin; 251. for going to Holland, 
and to otber places in the fame proper- 
tion ; part of which money is advanced, 
for the expence of their journey. Their 


ftanding falary is 451. per annum; and - 


their pofts, if purchafed, are eiteemed 
worth 3001. The meffengers wait twen- 
ty atatime, monthly, and are diftribut- 
ed as follows, «iz. four at court, five 
at one fecretsries office, five at another, 
two at the third for North Britain, three 
at the council-oflice, and one at the lord 
chamberlain’s of the houfhold. 


MESSENGERS of the exchequer, are four of+ - 


ficers who attend the exchequer, in the 
nature of purfuivants, and carry the lord 
treafures*s letters, precepts, &c, 
MESSENGER of the prefs, a perfon, who, 
by order of the court, fearches printing- 
houfes, bookfellers-fhops, &cs in order 
to dilcover the printers or publifhers of 
feditious books, pamphlets, &c. 
MessENGER at arms, in the {cottifh po- 
lity, officers whofe bufinefs it is to execute 
fummons and letters of diligence for civil 
debt, real or perfonal ; thus called from 
the imprefs of the king’s arms on their 
blazon, being a piece of brafs or filver 
fixed upon the meffenger’s brea ft, to dif- 
cover his warrant and authoritys when be 
di(charges theadiity of his office ; and the 
«refifting him therein, is a crime, in the 
law of Scotland, called deforcement, See 
the article DEvORCEMERT, 
77 & The 
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‘Fhe meflengers at arms, of whom there 
are a great number, are among the offi- 
cers under the lyon, who, tegether with 
his brethren the heralds, is the judge of 
the malverfation cf mefféngers. See COL- 
LEGE of Heralds, KincG at Arms, &c. 


"MESSIAH, the anointed ; a title which 


i 


the Jews gave to their expected great de- 
liverer, whofe coming they {till wait for: 
and a namethe Chriltians apply to Je- 
fus Chrift, in whom the prophecies re- 
lating to the Mefliah were accomplifhed, 
Among the Jews, anointing was the ce- 
remony of confecrating perfons to the 
higheft offices and dignities; kings, 
priefts, and fometimes prophets were 
anointed: thus Aaron and his fon re- 
ceived the facerdotal, Elithathe prophetic, 
and David, Solomon, andothers, the royal 
unftion. 

The prophecies in the Old Teftament, 
which relate to the coming of the mefiah 
are very numerous, fome of which may 
be found in Gen, iii. 15. xlix. 10, Tfaiah 
vii. 14. Danvix.25, &e. 

The antient Hebrews being inftru&ted by 
the prophets, had very clear notions of the 
mefliah: thefe were changed by little 
and little, infomuch that when Jefus 
Chrift appeared in Judea, they were in 
expetation of a temporal monarch, who 
fhould free them from their fubjeStion to 
the Romans. Hence they were greatly 
offended at the outward appearance, the 
humility, and feeming weaknels of our 
Saviour; which prevented their acknow- 
Jedging him tobe the Chrift they expe@- 
ed. The latter Jews have fallen into ftill 
greater miftakes, and formed tothemfelves 
chimerical notions of the MeMfiah, utter- 
ly unknown to their forefathers, Some 
think he is already come, in the perfon of 
king Hezekiah : this opinion was firft ad- 
vanced by the famous Hillel, who lived 
before Chrift. 
of the coming of the meffiah, is no article 
of faith ; and that he who denies this 
doétrine, makes but a fmall breach in the 
law ; heonly lops off a branch from the 
tree, without hurting the root, But the 
greateft part of the modern rabbins, ac- 
cording to Buxtorf, believe that the mef- 
fiah is already come, but that he keeps 
himfelf concealed, and will not manifeet 
himfelf becaufe of the fins of the Jews. 
Some affign hiin the terreitrial paradise 
for the place of his Mode: others, the 
city of Rome, where, they fav, he keeps 
himlelf concealed among the leprous and 
infirm, at the gate of the city, expecting 
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MESUA, in botany, a genus of the poly- 


Others think the belief METACARPUS, in anatomy, that part 
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Elias to come and manifeft bim to men. 
But the moft general opinion of the Jews 
is, that the meffiah is not yet come ; 
and thefe are ftrangely divided about the 
time and other circumftances of bis com- 
ing: different times have been fixed for 
his appearance, many of which are elapf- 
ed, and confequently their hopes have 
been baffled; infomuch that they have 
pronounced an anathema againft all thofe 
who fhail pretend to calculate his coming. 
In order to reconcile thofe prophecies 
which feem to oppofe each other, fome of | 
the Jews have had recourfe to an hypo- | 
thefis of two mefliahs, who are to fucceed | 
each other : one in a {tate of humiliation, | 
poverty, and fuffering; the other, of | 
glory, fplendor, and power, ‘This firft | 
is to proceed from the tribe of Jofeph, 
and the family of Euphraim; his father 
is to be called Huziel, and himfelf Nehe- | 
miah: the fecond is to be born of the 
race of David, to rebuild the temple of Je- 
rufalem, and reign over the whole world. 
Our Saviour foretold that falfe Chrifts 
fhould arife, who fhould perform figns 
and wonders, by which even the eleét 
fhould be in danger of being deceived, 
The event has verified this prediction, | 
and there has been a confiderable number 
of thefe, from Barchochebas, who arofe 
in the reign of the emperor Adrian, 
to Zabatai Tzevi,. who appeared about 
the year 1666, 


andria- monogynia cla{s of plants, the co- 
rolla whereof confifts of four large, hol- 
low, rounded petals ; the fruit is a cori- 
aceous capfule, of a roundifh, acuminated 
figure, formed of four valves, and mark- 
ed with as many elate futures running 
longitudinally ; the feeds are four, large 
and flefhy, of a turbinated, triquetrou 
and obtufe form, 


of the hand between the wrilt and th 
fincers. See Hanno and WrisT. 
‘The metacarpus confilts of four bones, 
which anfwer to the four fingers, where- 
of that which futtains the tore-finger is 
the biggeft and longeft. They are all 
round and long, a litle convex towards 
the back of the hand, and concave and 
plain towards the palm. They are hol 
low in the middle, and full of marrow ¢ 
they touch one another only at their ex- 
iremitier, having fpaces in the middle, 
in which lie the mufculiinteroffel. See 
the article INTEROSSEUS. 
In their upper end there is a inus, whic 
receive 
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reeeives the bones of the wrift; their 
lower extremity is round, and is received 
into the finus of the firft bones of the 
fingers. See the article Fincer. 

The inner part of the metacarpus is call- 
ed the palm, and the other the back of 
the hand. See the article Pam. 

For fraGures and luxations of the meta- 
carpus, fee the articles HanpD, Wrist, 
FracTurReE, and LuXaATION. 


-Meracarpus, fignifies, alfo, a fmall, 


yery flethy mufcle, fituated obliquely be- 
tween the large internal annular or 
tranfverfe ligament of the carpus, and 
the whole infide of the fourth metacarpal 
bone. 

It is fixed by a fmall, fhort tendon to the 
os orbiculare, and to the neighbouring 
part of the large ligament of the carpus, 
From thence its fibres run more or lefs 
obliquely, towards the infide of the 
fourth metacarpal bone; the fibres of 
this mufcle are of unequal lengths, and 
extend all the way to the articulation of 
the firft phalanx of the little finger with 
the fourth metacarpal bone, but have no 
manner of relation to that finger, This 
mufcle ferves to turn the fourth bone of 
the metacarpus towards the thumb, and 
at the fame time to increafe the convexity 
of the back of the hand, which is called 
making Diogenes’s cup. The fourth 
bone, thus moved, carries the third along 
with it, by reafon of their connexion, 
which {till augments the hollow on one 
fide, and the convexity on the other. 
METAGITNION, petayscvey, in chro- 
nology, the fecond month of the Athe- 
nian year, containing twenty-nine days, 
and anfwering: to the latter part of, our 
July, and beginning of Auguft, 
METALS, metalla, in natural hiftory, 
are defined to be foffile bodies, fufible by 
fire, concreting again in the cold, and 
_ malleable, or diftenfible and duétile un- 
der the hammer. Thefe are the diftin- 
guifhing chara@ers of thofe bodies in their 
pure ftate: but many of them are not 
found in this pure ftate in the earth, be- 
ing reduced by admixtures of fulphur and 
other bodies to the ftate of ore. See ORE. 
The clafs of the metals, according to 
thefe charagters, include fix bodies, wiz. 
gold, filver, copper, tin, iron, and Jead. 
For the properties, preparations, ules, 
and peculiar charafters, ce, of each, 
fee the articles GOLD, SILVER, &e. 
The weight of the metals is one of their 
great diffinguifhing chara@ters, from all 
other fubltances: and it ferves alfo, by 
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means of the hydroftatical balance, by 


Te 


which their {pecific gravities are accurate- . 


ly determined, to diflinguifh them even 
in mixture from one another, in a man- 
ner that no other means could ever come 


up to: the fpecific gravity of each metal” me) 


may be feen in the table of {pécific gravi-: 
ties, under the article Gravity. | | 
The chemifis have divided the metals in- 
to two claffes, the pe: feét and the imper- 


fect. Gold and filver onty areallowedto 


be of the firlt clafs, as luting nothing of 
their weight, nor receiving any alter- 
ation in the fire; tbe other four, as they 


want this quality of refifting the force — 


of the heat, they call imperfeét: but this 
is thought to be a diftinétion not verv ob- 
vious, nor effential, The Jearned Boer- 
haave, from his Hiftory of Metals, draws 
the following corollaries: x, That me-. 
tals differ abfolutely from all other natu- 
ral or artificial bodies hitherto difcovered, 
fince the lighteft metal is morethan double 
the weight of the heavieft non-metalline 
body. 2. They therefore are greatly 
mifteken, who expect, by any converfion 
of {ubltance, to take metals out of bo- 
dies non metalline ; . fince condenfation is 
the moft difficult cf all operations ; and. 
weight being the index of corporeal 
quantity, requires fomething like a crea- 
tive power to increafe it, 3. True mes 
tals do not difcover the efnity of their 
matter by any thing more evidently than 
by their refemblance in point of weight. 
4. Nothing therefore refembles geld more 


nearly than quickfilver, with regard to © 


the matter in both, 5. The other pro- 


aks 


perties of metals, as fixity, colour, mal- — 


leability, and fimplicity, may probably — 


be produced and changed with more eaie 
than their weight. 6. Gold therefore 
confifts of a moft pure imple matter, like 
mercuiy, fixed by another pure, fimple, 
fubtile principle, diffufed through its mi- 
nuteft parts, and intimately uniting them 
to one another, and to itfelf. This the 
chemifts mean, when they fay it confifts 
of mercury and fulphur. 7, The other 
metals confift of the fame principles, but 
together therewith have another light mat- 
ter intermixed, which is different in the 
different metals, and is cailed earth ; 
confequently thefe are compofed of three 
matters, to which in fome may be add- 
ed crude fulphur, -8- The different me- 
tals are refolvable, therefore, into diffe- 
sent elements, both in refpect of nature 
and number. 9. This refolution may be 
effeSied by means of mercury, iegenerat- 
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ing fais: or fire, but differently according 
to the different metals. ro, Itisa miltake, 
therefore, to fay that metals may be ea- 
fily converted into one another, excepting 
with regard to the mercurial parts, and 
_ by firft utterly deftroying their form ; and 
confequently the quantity of gold procur- 
ed from any other metal by tranfmutation, 
can only be in proportion to the quan- 
tity of mercury it before contained. 11. 
Nor does it appear that any befides the 
fix above-mentioned metals can be pro- 
cured by art, how confidently foever Van 
Helmont may have afferted this of mer- 
cury fixed by the alkaheft, 12, All the 
fix metals, when fufed by fire in clean 
veffels, have the fame appearance and 
perfectly refemble mercury, both in re- 
fpe& of colour, denfity, the fphericity of 
their drops, the attraction of their parts, 
their mobility and manner of running: 
hence, therefore, it feems to follow, that 
mercury is a me:al fused by the fmalleft 
fire; what tin requires a greater de- 
gree of fire, and that if the atmofphere 
were hot enough to fufe it, it would be 
mercury, but mercury which fmokes and 
caftsup a froth: that lead would alfo be 
mercury with the next degree of heat, but 
mercury with certain peculiar properties 
of frothing and penetrating veffels: fo 
filver and gold are mercury, which re- 
quire a much greater degree of fire, and 
remain immutable therein : copper again 
js mercury, which melts in a much in- 
tenfer heat, but is changed withal: laft- 
ly, iron becomes mercury in a degree of 
heat beyond any, though changeable 
thereby. 
For the chemical charaéter of metals, 
affaying metals, coppelling of metals, 
folution of metals by menftruums, @e, 
fee the articles CHARACTER, METAL- 
LURGY, ASSAYING, COPPELLING, 
Mensrruum, &e, 
For the generation of metals by earth- 
quakes. See the article EARTHQUAKE. 
Prince's Merat, called alfo Bath- MET aL, 
_akind of :actitious metal, of a beautiful 
vetoes, and difpofed to receive a fine po- 
lifh luftre, @c. It is prepared, ac- 
cording to Dr. Shaw, as follows : take 
Gx ounces of copper, melting it in a 
“wind-furnace ; add to it one-ounce of 
zivk; then flirring the whole well toge- 
ther, pour out the metal immediately. 
The copper and zink may be put into the 
crucible together, if fit covered over 
with the black flux, which prevents the 
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Bell-METAU. 
Homberg’s METAL, an imitation of gold. 


METAL, in heraldry. 


METALLURGY, 


evolution of the ink, or preferves i its mee’ 
talline form. See the article FLux. 
See the article BELL. 


See the article Goxp, 


Semi-MeETaLs, metallic foffils, fyfible by 


hre, and not malleable in their purett 
ftate, 

Thefe are all, in their native ftate, pe- 
netrated by, and intimately mixed with 
fulphur, and other adventitious matter, 
and reduced to what are called ores. 

Of this feries of foffils there are only five 
bodies, all naturally comprehended in the 
fame clafs, but each making a feparate 
and diftin& genus: thefe are antimony, 
bifmvth, cobalt, zink, and quickfilver, 
For'the charaéters, preparations, and ufes 
of each, fee AnTimony, BismutTu, 
Copatt, Zink, and Mercury. 
‘There are two me- 
tals ufed in heraldry, by, way of colours, 
viz. gold and filver, in blazon called or 
and argent. 4 
In the common painting of arms thefe — 
metals are reprefented by white and yel- 
low, which are the natural colours of — 
thofe metals. In engraving, gold is ex- | 
preffed by dotting the coat, &c, all over ; 
and filver, by leaving it quite blank. : 
It is a general rule in heraldry, never — 
to place metal upon metal, nor colour — 
upon colour ; fo that if the field be of one — 
of the metals, the bearing muft be of 
fome colour; and if the field be of any — 
colour, the bezring muft be of one of the 
metals. 


METALLIC, or METALLINE, an ade | 


jective applied to fomething that bears a — 
relation to metals. See METAL. } 
metallurgia, accord. — 
ing to Boerhaave, comprebends the whole 
art of preparing and working metals, 
from the glebe, or ore, to the utenfil ; 
in which (enfe, aga ying’ {melting, re- 
fining, fmithery, gilding, &c. are only 
branches of metallurgy. ; 
Dr. Shaw however reftrains metallurgy 
to thofe operations required to feparate — 
metals from their ores, for the ufes of © 
life. Thefe operations are of two kinds, 
or fmaller and- large ; 7 with regard to 
which the whole art of metallurgy may 
be divided into two parts, aflaying and — 
fmelting. See Assayinc, @c. | 
Dr. Cramer obferves, that the art of af- 
faying confis in a well-made feparation 
of minerals, efpecially metals, and in a © 
divifion of the feveral conftituent ahd of 
t em q 


we 


MET 


them from each other, in order that the 
- quantity and quality of each in particu- 
lar may be known: it is plain that thofe 
operations which belong to the general 
clafs of folution, appertain ftri€ly and 
primarily to this; and that the others 
which are performed by the affayer, are 
only fecondary or auxiliary operations. 
But there is hardly any chemical opera- 
tion which is not fometimes neceffary to 
be performed in the art of aflaying: 


oe ah ] 


we fhall here give a general view of thofe 
which properly belong to it; or of thofe 
which, though taken from chemiftry at 
large, are neverthelefs ufed by affayers 5 
only firft obferving that every primary 


docimaftical operation may, on account 


of its effeéts, be called folution, fince, in 
every operation, the menftrua, among 
which, I think, the air and fire have a 
right to be claffed, effect a folution, by 
interpofing themfelves between the parts 


there are many, on the contrary, which of the objeéts to be changed. See the 
are peculiar to affaying alone; therefore = articles MENsTRUUM and FLUX, 
Fufion. ey 
Vitrification, Thefe may be called almoft 
Scorification, univerfal, becaufe they dif 
Coppelling. folve either the whole mafs, 
Reduion. or, at Jeaft, by much the 
Dry \ Amalgamation, greater part of the fubjeét 
Sublimation. in hand, 
Ceementation. 
5 q j Roafting. We may call thefe partial, 
Now a docimattical fo- Calcination. ¢ as they all diffolve but one 
lution is either Eliquation by fufion. J part of the fubje& in hand. 
or 


Elutriation. 
-, J Edulcoration. 
sit) Quartation. 
Moitt precipitation. 


An account of each of thefe may be found under their proper heads. bu 


Dr. Shaw, after mentioning the manner 
of extracting metal from the ore, by af- 
faying and fmelting, gives feveral axioms 
and canons of metallurgy, among which 
are the following; that the art of aflaying 
is hitherto imperfect, but capable of re- 
ceiving confiderable improvement from 
ehemical and mechanical knowledge : 
thatthe troublefome and expenfive method 
of feparating gold from filver by quarta- 
tion, may be advantageoufly fuperfeded, 
or fet afide, by means of fufion, ora 
dexterous management of the fire:, that 
gold and filver are feidom rendered ab- 
folutely pure, or feparated from all other 
kinds of metallic or mineral matters ; and 
that to purify them in this manner re- 
quires the ule of better methods than 
thofe commonly ufed for that purpofe ; 
though the thing itfelf is (till performable 
by art anda fuitable procefs: that fulphur 
has different effects upon different metals ; 
which effects being well noted, rules of 
practice might thence be derived, for the 
farther improvement of metallurgy ; that 
the ignobler metals are feparable from each 
other by the application of proper degrees 
ef heat, fo as to make the more fufible 


All thefe are partial, and 
feparate fome parts from 
the others. 


melt away from the lefs fufible, at leaft 
with the affittance of lead : that all metals 
are reducible by burning or calcination, 
to terreftrial powders, which, by being 
melted with any inflammable matter, af- 
fume their metalline form: that the great 
enemies to ductility, or the true metallic 
nature, are fulphur, cobalt, and things 
compounded thereof; but thatall unctuous 
or inflammable bodies are friendly to me- 
tals, and promote or reftore their ductili- 
ty, when melted therewith: that copper 
may be made to approach to the colour of 
gold, and at the fame time not lofe, but 
increafe its ductility, by being amalga- 
mated with, and diftilled from quick- 
filver ; and that probably many artificial 
or compound metals are difcoverable by 
mixing various metalline and mineral 
bodies together, fo as greatly to enrich 
and improve the art of metallurgys 
that, in general, ores are no more than 
a natural loofe mixture of metallic mat- 
ter with earthy and fulphureous ones; 
whence artificial ores may be readily 
made by calcining a metal with fulphur, 
and mixing it with earth, fo as with heat 
to form folid lumps of ore, refembling 

thofe 


Pe 


i 
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thofe dug out of the mines: and that nu- 
merous experiments remain to be made, 
and faéts of nature or obfervations to be 
regiftered, or the relations of bodies to 


be found, before this ufeful fubje& of me- 
tallurgy can be brought to perfection. 


METAMORPHOSIS, in general, de- 


notes the changing of fomething into a 
different form; in which fenfe it includes 
the transformation of infes, as well as 
the mythological changes related by the 
antient poets. 

Mythological metamorphofes were held 
to be of two kinds, apparent and real : 
thus that of Jupiter into a bull, was on- 
}y apparent ; whereas that of Lycaon in- 
to a wolf, was fuppofed to be real, 

Moft of the antient metamorphofes in- 
clude fome allegorical meaning, relating 
either to phyfics or morality: fome au- 
thors are even of opinion that a great 
part of the antient philofophy is couched 
under them; and lord Bacon and Dr. 
Hook have attempted to unriddle feveral 


- of them, 


Ovid’s Metamorphofes make an excel. 
cellent fyftem of morality: the ftories 
of Deucalion and Pyrrha, of Phacton, 
of Baucis and Philemon, of Minos and 
Scylla, @c. being excellent leffons in this 


way, 
_ METAPHOR, in rhetoric, a trope, by 


which we puta flrange word for a pro- 
per word, by reafon of its refemblance to 
it; or it may be defined, a fimile or com- 
parifon intended to enforce and illuftrate 
the thing we {peak of, without the figns 
or forms of comparifon. Thus, if we 
fay, God is a fhield to good men, itisa 
metaphor, becaufe the fign of comparifon 
is not expreffed, though the refemblance 
which is the foundation of the trope, is 
plain ; for as a fhield» guards bim that 
bears it, againft the attacks of anenemy, 
fo the providence and favour of God pro- 
te€is good men from malice and misfor- 
tunes: but if the fentence be put thus, 


. God is asa fhield fo good men, then it_ 


becomes a fimile or comparifon. 

A metaphor may be formed from any 
thing that is the object of any of our lentes; 
but that is generally the molt agreeable 


_and fprightly, which arifes from the {enfe 


of feeing; becaufe of all the fenfes, fee- 
ing is the moft perfe& and comprehen- 
five, the moft unwearied and inquilitive, 
the moft defirable and delightful. 

If an author is obliged to give a large 
account of things, plain and in the road 
ef common obiervation, he fheu!d iaile 
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METAPHRASE, vufually fignifies fome 


METAPHYSICS, metaphyfica tranfnatua 


eR 


Mee cee 

me 
and enoble them by ftrong and gracefu 
metaphors. This rule Tuliy has ob 
ferved in his defcription of the feveral 
parts of this habitable globe, in his book 
on the Nature of the Gods. So has Vir- 
gil, in his Georgics, where he has made 
his meaneft and coarfelt fubjeéts fine and 
admirable, by his judicious ufe of meta- 
phors ; in his perfeét lines, the little affairs 
of fiepherdsand farmers appear with dig - 
nity ; his defcriptions make the country a 
patadife, and his touches, asa noble writer 
exprefles it, turns every thing into gold. 
‘Thofe are admirable and beautiful me- 
taphors, in which the properties of ratio-| 
nal creatures are applied to animals, and| 
thofe of animals to plants and trees ¢ 
this way of treating a fubjeét gives life 
and beauty to the whole creation. But| 
we receive the ftrongeft pleafure from 
thofe bold and comprehenfive metaphors 
in which, befides the illuftration of the 
fubjeé they are intended to raife and ime] 
prove, convey to us a frefh and lively] 
image. 
Mr. Du Bofs juftly obferves, that meta 
phors, and all the other figures of rheto~ 
ric, ought to be adapted to the circum 
ftances and fituation of thofe for whofe] 
ufe they are defigned, and that we lofe 
much of the beauty of thofe metaphors] 
which allude to the refrefhing fhade af- 
forded from the beatms of a fcorching 
fun; and adds, that had Virgil wrote 
for the cold northern nations, inftead of 
drawing his metaphors from a brook 
whofe cool ftreams quench the traveller’ 
thirft, or from a grove {preading a de 
lightful fhade on the brink of a fountain, 
he would have taken them from a good 
warm ftove ; from the pleafure a man whe 
is almoft Hiff with cold, feels upon ap 
proaching the fre, or from the flower 
but more agreeable, fenfation he finds on 
putting on a coat lined with good coms 
fortable fur, 


thing more than either a tranflation or 
paraphrafe ; according to Baillet, a mes 
taphraft implies a tranflator, gloffator 
and interpolator altogether, 


ralis, ontology, or ontolophy, a Icience 
that treats of being, as fuch, in the 
abftract. 

All other {ciences have a neceffary depen 
dence on this, for it fupplies them with a 
foundation and a method to proceed upon,y 
without which, our knowledge of any 
fubjet mult te very confufed and imper 


OE 


- many obftacles in its way. 


fee 
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fe&. This was probably the reafon that 
made Ariftotle ftyle this fcience the true 
beginning of philofophy, and the moft 
noble of all the fciences. As it is wholly 
converfant in the aéts of the underftand- 
ing it radfes itfelf above the verge of 
fenfe and matter, by its abftraéted views. 
The quantity of bodies it refers to the 
confideration of geometry, and their fens 
fible qualities to natural philofophy, ap- 
plying itfelf only to beings feparated from 
their individual fingularity, {uch as fub- 
flances, accidents, relations, and whatever 
elfe may be conceived abftractedly from 
matter; but particularly beings purely 
fpiritual, fuch as God, angels, and the 
foul of man : hence Ariltotle terms it na- 
tural theology. The end of this fcience 
isthe fearch of pure and abftracted truth. 
It cafts a light upon all the objects of 
thought and meditation, by ranging 
every being with all the abfolute and re- 
itive perfections and properties, modes 
and attendants of it, in proper ranks or 
claffes ; and thereby it difcovers the vari- 
ous relations of things toeach other, and 
what are their general or fpecial differ- 
ences from each other; wherein a great 


eer 
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‘part of human knowledge confifts ; and 


by this means, it greatly conduces to in- 
firuét us in method, or the difpofition 
of putting eévery thing in its proper 
rank and clafs of being, attributes or 
actions; and hence its proper affinity 
with logic. See MeTHop. 

This fcience, however it may feem to 
have been Jahoured,’ is yet capable 
of being farther improved: but it has 
If we are 
fhort-fighted in phyfical matters, which 
are nearer our fenfe, and in a manner 
within our view, how much more mutt 
we be bewildered in our fearch after 
fpiritual abftra@ted truths, in the confider- 
ation of univerfals, and of things of a 
tran{cendant nature, fuch as fall properly 
under the confideration of metaphyfics. 
This feience proceeds in unfrequented 
and almoit unknown paths, containing 
very few do@rines of allowed and eltab- 
lithed certainty ; few principles in which 
men are univerfally agreed; fcarce any 
juft definition, any exaét and complete 
divifion ; and confequently affords large 
matter for doubts and difputes. For, 
though metaphyfical truths may be cer- 
tain enough in their own nature, yet they 
are notufually foto us; butbeing abitrute 
things, and lying deep and remote from 
fenfe, it ig not every one that is capable 
ef underitanding them, and there are 
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fewer yet who underftand their true ufe, 


Ariftotle feems to have been the ue 
founder and inventor of this ab@ra&e 


od 
fe 


method of reafoning, and the confider- — 


ation of immaterial beings: for his pre-e 


deceffors in philofophy, fcarce delivered 


any thing that was good and folid upon 
thefe fubjeéts; and, indeed, antiquity 
affords nothing upon it compofed with fo 
much ftrength of reafon as Cicero’s book 
of the Nature of the Gods. We have 
but few modern works of this kind, the 
chief -of which are Defcartes, Malle- 
branch, Dr, Willis, Locke, Hutchinfon, 
S’ Gravefande, Dr. Moor, &c., é 


METAPLASMUS, in grammar, a tranf- 


mutation or change made in a word, by 
adding, retrenching, or altering a lettee 
or fyllable thereof. 
The feveral fpecies of this figure are ten 
in number, wi&. profthefis, epenthefis, 
paragoge, dizrefis, aphzrefis, fyncope, 
apocope, crafis, metathefis and antithefis 5 
four of which augment the letters or fyl- 
lables of a word, four retrench them, 
and two alter them, See the articles, 
PROSTHESIS, EPENTHESIS, &e. 
METASTASIS, in medicine, a tranfpo- 
fition or fettlement of fome humour or 
difeafe, on fome other part; and fome- 
times it fignifies fuch an alteration of a 
difeafe, as is fucceeded by a folution. 
METATARSUS, in anatomy, a flefhy 
mafs lying under the fole of the foot. 
See the article Foor. 
It is fixed by one end in the fore part of 
the great tuberofity of the os calcis, and 
running forward from thence, it termi- 
nates in a kind of fhort tendon, which 
is fixed in the tuberofity and pofterior 
part of the lower fide of the fifth bone of 
the metatarfus. 
Metatarfus is alfo the affemblage of {mall 
bones articulated to the tarfus atone end, 
and to the toes at the other, 


METATHESIS, in grammar, a {pecies 


of the metaplafmus; being a figure 
whereby the letters or fyllables of a word 
are tranfpofed, or fhifted out of their 
ufual fituation, as piltris for priftis, ly bia 
for libya, @c. See METAPLASMUS. 

This word is, by phyficians, ufed with 
refpeét to morbific caufes ; which, when 
they cannot be evacuated, are removed 
to places where they are lefs injurious. 


METEMPSYCHOSIS, the doétrine of 


tranfmigration, which fuppofes that hu- 
man fouls, upon their leaving the body, 
become the fouls of fuch kind of brutes 
as they moft refembie in their manners. 


This was the doétrine of Pythagoras and 
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his followers, who held that the fouls of 
vicious men were imprifoned in the bodies 
of miferable beafts, there to do pennance 
for feveral ages, at the expiration whereof 
they returned again to animate men; but 


_ if they had lived virtuoufly, fome hap- 


pier brute, or even a human creature, 
was to be thejgglot. What led Pytha- 
goras into this opinion was the perfuafion 


_ he had that the foul was not of a perith- 


able nature ; whence he concluded, that 


_ it muft move into fome other body upon 
~ Its abandoning this, Lucan thinks this 


doctrine was contrived to mitigate the ap- 
prehenfion of death, by perfuading men 
that they only changed their lodgings, 
and ceafed to live only to begin a new 
life. Reuchlin denies this dogtrine, and 
maintains, that the metempfychofis of 
Pythagoras implied nothing more than a 
fimilitude of manners and defires formerly 


- exifting in fome perfon deceafed, and 


now reviving inanother alive, Pythagoras 
is faid to have borrowed the notion of 
a metempfychofis from the Egyptians ; 
others fay from the antient brachmans. 
It is ftill retained among the antient ba- 
nians, and other idolaters of India and 
China, and makes the principal founda- 
tion of their religion. Many of the 
modern Jews are faid to efpoule this doc- 
trine, and to fupport their opinion quote 


thefe words of Job, ** Loall thefe things - 


<* worketh God oftentimes with man 
«< (in hebrew, and thrice) to bring back 
«* his foul from the pit to be enlightened 
«¢ with the light of the living.” It is 
certain, that at the time of Jefus Chrift 
this opinion was very common among 
the Jews: this appears in the Gofpel, 
when they fay that fome thought Jefus 
Chrif to be John the Baptilt, others 


Elias, others Jeremiah, &c. 


METEMTOSIs, a term in chronology, 


expreffing the folar equation, neceflary 
to prevent the new moon from happening 
a day too late, by which it is oppofed to 
proemptofis, which fignifies the lunar 
equation neceflary to prevent the new 
moon from happening a day too foon, 
‘The new moon’s running a little back- 
ward, that is, coming a day too foon, 
at the end of three hundred twelve years 
“anda half; by the proemptofis a day is 
adJed every three hundred years, and 
another every two thoufand four hundred 


-,years. On the other shand, by the me- 


temptofis, a biflexcile is fuppreffed every 

ove hundred and thirty-four years ; that 

is, three times in four hundred years. 
* 
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METHEGLIN, a drink prepared of ho 


MET 
Thefe alterations are never made but.a 
the end of each century ; that period be 
ing very remarkable, and rendering th 
practice of the calendar ealy. 
‘There are three rules for making this ad 
dition or fuppreffion of the biffextile day, 
and by confequence for changing the in- 
dex of the epaéts. 1. When there is a 
metemptofis without a proemptofis, the 
next following, or lower index, muft be 
taken, 2. When there is a proemptofis 
without a metemptofis, the next pre- 
ceding, or fuperior index is to be taken. 
3. When there are both a metemptofis and 
proemptofis, or when there is neither the 
one nor the other, the fame index is 
preferved. 


METEOR, in phyfiology, an imperfeé&t, 


changeable, and mixt body, or the res 
femblance of a body appearing in th 

atmofphere, and formed by the action of 
the heavenly bodies, out of the common 
elements, ) 
Meteors are of three kinds, fiery, air 

and watery. Fiery meteors confilt of 

fat fulphureous fmoke fet on fire; fucha 
lightning, thunder, falling ftars, drac 
volans, the ignis fatuus, and other phe 
nomena, appearing in the air. Airy mes 
teors confit of flatulent and {pirituou 
exhalations, fuch as winds, &c, Watery 
meteors are compofed of vapours, o 
watery particles, varioufly modified b 
heat and cold, fuch as clouds, rain, hail, 
fnow and dew. See. the articles LIGHT 
ENING, Winpb, HAIL, &c. 
Dr. Woodward fuppofes that the matte 
of which many of the meteors are formed, 
is in a great meafure of a mineral nature 
and that the mineral particles containe 
in the ftrata of the earth, are railed by 
the fubterraneous heat, together with th 
vapours a(cending from the aby{s an 
pervading thofe ftrata, efpecially at fuc 
times as the fun’s heat is fufficient to p 
netrate the exterior parts of the eart 
and to make room for their efcape int 
the atmolphere. Thefe fulphureou 
nitrous, and other aétive and volati 
mineral particles, form various meteor 
particularly thander, Jightning, and th 
other phenomena of a fiery nature. Set 
EXHALATIONS, Damps, Ge. 


ney, one of the moft pleafant and gen 
ral drinks the northern parts of Evroy 
afford. It is, according to Baily, ma 
as follows ; putas much new honey, patus 
rally running from the comb, into {prin 
water, as that, when the honey is th 
rough 
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roughly diffolved, an egg will not fink to 
the bottom, but be jult fufpended in it. 
Then boil the liquor for an hour o more, 
till fuch time as the egg {wim above the 
liquor ; then take it off the fire, and let it 
cool. When very cool, next morning, 
it may be barrelled up; and adding to it 
half an ounce of ginger, as much of 
cloves, as much of mace, and a quarter 
of an ounce of cinnamon, all grofly 
pounded, a fpoonful of yeaft may be 
added alfo at the bung to increafe its 
fermentation. When it has done work- 
ing, it may be clofely ftopped up, and af- 
ter it has ftood a month it may be drawn 
off into bottles. 
Metheglin, on its importation, pays a 
duty of 7s. 84°d. the hogfhead: and 
| draws back, on exportation, 6s. 9d, 
METHOD, jue3:3S, in logic, &c. the 
arrangement of our ideas in fuch a regu- 
lar order, that their mutual connection 
and dependence may be readily compre- 
hended, See Ipza and KNOWLEDGE. 
The doftrine of method makes one of 
the fubdivifions of logic, which is always 
placed laft in order, becaufe it fuppofes a 
previous exercife of our other faculties of 
perception, judgmentand reafoning, and 
fome progrefs made in knowledge before 
we can exert it in any extenfive degree. See 
the articles PERCEPTION, INTUITION, 
JUDGMENT, and REASONING. 
‘The proper bufinefs, therefore, of me- 
thod, is to diftribute our ideas into va- 
rious claffes, combining into a regular 
fyftem whatever relates to one and the 
fame fubjeét, to afcertain the various di- 
vifions of human knowledge, and fo to 
connect the parts in every branch that 
they may feem to grow one out of ano- 
ther, and form a regular body of {cience, 
rifing firt from principles, and proceed- 
ing by an orderly concatenation of truths. 
‘In this view of things it is plain, that 
| we muft be before hand well acquainted 
| with the truths we are to combine to- 
gether; otherwife we could neither dif- 
cern their feveral conneétions and rela- 
tions, nor fo difpofe of them as their 
mutual dependence may require. 
But it often happens, that the underftand- 
ing is employed, not in the arrangement 
and compofition of known truths, but 
}in the fearch and difcovery of fuch as are 
unknown: and here the manner of pro- 
ceeding is very different, inafmuch as we 
affemble at once our whole {tock of know~ 
kedge relating to any fubjeét, and after a 
general furvey of things, begin witlt ex* 
You, IM. 
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amining them feparately and by parts; 
and when, by fuch a fcrutiny, we have 
thoroughly informed ourfelves of the na- 
ture and contexture of each, we then 
compare them together’ in order to judge 
of their mutual agtion and influence. 
Hence it appears, that in difpofing and 
putting together our thoughts, either for 
our own ufe, that the difcoveries we have 
made may at all times lie open to the re- 
view of the mind, or where we mean to 
unfold and communicate thefe difcoveries 
to others, there are two methods of pro- 
ceeding equally -within our choice: for 
we may fo propofe the truths relating to 
any part of knowledge, as they prefented 
themfelves to the mind in the manner of 
inveftigation, carrying on the feries of 
truths in a reverfe order, until they at laft 
terminate in firft principles ; or beginning 
with firft principles, we may take the con= 
trary way, and from them deduce, by a 
direét train of reafoning, the feveral pros 
pofitions we want to eftablith. The for- 
mer of thefe methods is termed, by lo« 
gicians, the analytic method, or the me- 
thod of refolution, in as much as it traces 
things backward to their fource, and re« 
folves knowledge into its firft and original 
principles, The latter conftitutes what 
is called the fynthetic method, or the me- 
thod of compofition; becaufe here we 
proceed by gathering together the feveral 
fcattered parts of knowledge, and com- 
bining them into one whole or fyftem, in 
fuch a manner that the underftanding is 
enabled diftin@ly to follow truth through 
all her different ftages and gradations. 
There is this farther to be taken notice of 
in relation to thefe two kinds of method, 
that the analytic has alfo obtained the 
name of the method of invention; be- 
caufe it obferves the order in which ovr 
thoughts fucceed one another in the ins 
vention or difcovery of truth: whereas 
the fvnthetic is often denominated the me- 
thod of doétrine or inftru€tion, inafmuch 
as in laying our thoughts before others, we 


generally choofe to proceed in this mans =, 


ner, deducing them from their firft prin- 
For we are to obferve, that ale 


ciples. 
though there is great pleafure in pur- 


fuing truth in the method of inveltigd=- 


tion, becaule it places us in the condition 7" 
of the inventor, and fhews the particular : “> 


train of thinking by which he arrived at 
his difcovery, yet it is not fo well accom- 
modated to the purpofes of evidence and 
conviction, fince, at our firft fetting out, 
we are commonly unable to divine where 

ta Le the 
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the analyfis will lead us; and even after 
light begins to break in upon us, we are 
ftill obliged to many reviews, and a fre- 
quent comparifon of the feveral fteps of 
the inveltigation among themlelves: nay, 
wher we have unravelled the whole, and 
reachea the very foundation on which our 
difcoveries fiand, all our certainty, in re- 
gard to their truth, will be found, in a 
great meafure, to arife from that con- 
neftion we are now able to difcern be- 
tween them and firft principles, taken in 
the order of compofition. But in the 
fynthetic method ox difpofing our thoughts 
the cafe is quite different : for as we here 
begin with intuitive truths, and advance 
by regular deductions from them, every 
ftep of the procedure brings evidence and 
conviétion along with it ; fo that in our 
progrefs from one part of knowledge to 
another, we have always a clear percep- 
tion of the ground on which our affent 
refts. In communicating, therefore, our 
difcoveries to others, this method is appa- 
rently to be chofen, as it wonderfully im- 
proves and enlightens the underftanding, 
and leads to an immediate perception of 
truth: and hence it is called the method 
of fcience, becaufe all the parts of know- 
ledge, which properly bear the name of 
{ciences, are and ought to be delivered in 
it. See the article SCIENCE. 
In order to proceed fuccefsfully in the 
analytic method, we muft endeavour, as 
much as poffible, to enlarge the capa- 
city of the mind, by accuftoming it to 
wide and comprehenfive views of things ; 
we mutt alfo habituate ourfelves to a 
ftrong and unfhaken attention, which 
carefully diftinguifhes all the circum- 
flances that come in our way, and lets 
nothing material flip its notice; in fine, 
we mult furnifh ourfelves with an ample 
variety of intermediate ideas, and be 
much in the exercifeaof fingling them 
out and applying them for the difcovery 
of truth, Thefe preparatory qualifica- 
tions obtained, what further depends 
upon us lies chiefly in the manner of 
combining our perceptions, and clafling 
them with addrefs; and here the advan- 
tages of a proper notation are very great. 
_ See NoTaTION, ANALYSIS, &c. 
With refpect to the fynthetic or {cientifi- 
cai method, the great fecret lies in fo ma- 
naging and conduéting our thoughts, as 
that their feveral relations may be laid 
open to the view of the underitanding, 
and become the unavoidable objetis of 
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our perception. In order to this, we muft | 
»make it our firtt care diftin@ly to frame 
and fettle the idea, about which our en- 
quiries are to be employed: for as the 
relations fubfifting between them can no 
otherwile be difcerned, than by compar: | 
ing them one with another; and as this | 
comparifon neceflarily fuppofes, that 
the ideas themfelves are aftually in the 
mind, and at that very time under our 
immediate infpeétion ; it plainly follows, 
that all {cience muft begin with fixing 
and afcertaining thofe ideas, See IDEa. 
By this means alone, are thefe our more] 
intricate notions kept diftin& and invari-| 
able; infomuch, that in all our feveral 
views of them, they ever have the fame 
appearance, and exhibit the fame habi- 
tudes and refpeéts, And here, properly 
fpeaking, the art of knowledge begins 
for although we find it eafy enough to 
bound and fettle our ideas, where they 
confift of but a few perceptions, yet when 
they grow to be very complicated, if 
often requires great addrefs and manages 
ment to throw them into fuch views a 
may prevent the confufion that is apt t& 
arifefrom the joint confideration of a muls 
tiplicity of objeéts, ‘To remedy this ing 
convenience, the fynthetic method teaches 
us to difpofe our perceptions into claffes, 
feriefes and genera ; and as in advancing 
from one degree to another, we are a 
ways to proportion the number of notice’ 
united; to the ftrength and capacity @ 
the mind, it is apparent, that by fuch 
procedure, the ideas will be thorough 
afcertained in every ftep, and howeveé 
large and bulky, lie neverthelefs fairh 
within our grafp. This obvioufly ae 
counts for that wonderful clearnels ¢ 
apprehenfion which we often experieng 
within ourfelves, even in regard to t 
moft complicated conceptions : for th 
the multitude of parts, in many caf 
be great, almoft beyond belief, yet 
they have all previoufly been formed in 
feparate claffes and fubdivifions, all 
ftin&tly fettled in the underftanding, 
find it eafy by fuch a feries of fteps to 
to any idea, how complex foever, a 
with a fingle glance of thought embra 
it in its full extent. See the artic 
Cuass, Genus, &c. 4 
But it is not enough that we barely f 
ideas inour minds; we muft alfo conty 
a way not only to make them ftable a 
permanent, fo as to be able to recoil 
them with eafe and certainty, but alfe 
un 
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unfold them to others; which is beft done 
by wel! defined words. See the articles 
Worp and DEFINITION, 
‘This foundation being laid, the commu- 
nication of our complex conceptions, by 
definitions, becomes both eafy and cer- 
tain: for fince the ideas themfelves are 
formed into different orders, and thefe 
orders arife continually out of thofe com- 
binations that conftitute the claffes next 
below them, fo the definitions corre- 
{ponding to thefe different orders, gradu- 
ally take in the terms by which the feveral 
inferior divifions are regularly and fuc- 
ceflively expreffed. In fuch a feries of 
| defcriptions, it is evident, at firt fight, 
' that nothing can be obfcure and unintel- 
ligible. For as it begins with the names 
of fimple ideas, whole meaning is fup- 
pofed to be known; and as in every order 
of definitions, fuch terms only occur as 
have been previoufly explained in the pre- 
ceding diftributions ; by advancing regu- 
larly from one to another, we gradually 
furnihh ourfelves with whatever is nece(- 
fary towards a diftin& conception of all 
that is laid before us, Nor is it a {mall 
advantage attending this difpofition, that 
the feveral ideas defcribed are hereby 
excited in the underftanding, in the very 
order and manner in which they are 
framed by a mind, advanced uniformly 
from fimple to the moft complicated no- 
tions. Hence we fee diftinétly the various 
dependence of things, and being put into 
that very train of thinking, which leads 
direGtly to fcience and certainty, are 
drawn infenfibly to intereft ourfelves in 
the purfuit; infomuch that while in fa& 
we do no more than followa guide and 
conduétor, we can yet hardly forbear fan- 
cying ourfelves engaged in the actual ex- 
ercite of deducing one part of knowledge 
from ancther, 
When.we have thus fixed and afcertained 
our ideas, and diftinétly exhibited them 
in definitions, we then enter upon the 
important tafk of tracing their feveral 
relations; in order to which, we fet 
about comparing them among themfelves, 
and viewing them in a variety of lights: 
and here it happens, that fome relations 
forwardly offer themfelves to the notice 
of the underftanding, and become the 
neceflary objeéis of perception, upon the 
very firlt application of our ideas to one 
another ; and, confequently, conftitute 
our primary and intuitive judgments, 
being attended with the higheft degree of 
evidence, and producing abfolute cer- 
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tainty in the mind, But in many cafes, 
the conneétion or repugnance between 
our ideas, even when real, comes not 
within our immediate view, but requires 
fearch and examination to difcover it; . 
and hence arifes the neceffity of reafon- 
ing and demonftration. See the articles | 
REASONING, DEMONSTRATION, &c. 
But what is particularly elegant and 
happy in the method above explained, we 
hereby fee knowledge rifing out of its 
firft elements, and difcern diftin&tly how 
thofe elements are interwoven, in order 
to the erecting a goodly fuperftru&ture of 
truth. Experience furnifhes us with 
fimple ideas and their names, which are 
the primary materials of thinking and 
communication, Definitions teach how 
to unite and bind thefe ideas together, fo 
as to form them into complex notions of 
various orders and degrees. Intuitive 
truths conftitute the fundamental prin 
ciples of all knowledge, and the ulti- 
mate groundof certainty. Demonftrations 
link known truths together, in fuch a : 
manner, that they neceffarily lead to 
others unknown. Thus are we gradu- 
ally led from fimple ideas, through alk- 
the windings and labyrinths of truth, 
until we at length reach.the moft exalted 
difcoveries of human reafon. It is true, 
the method here laid down, hath hitherto 
been obferved’ ftriftly, only among ma- 
thematicians ; and is therefore, by many, 
thought to be peculiar to number and 
magnitude. But it appears evidently 
from-what we have faid above, that it 
may be equally applied in all fuch other 
parts of knowledge as regard the abftra& 
ideas ofsthe mind, and the relations {ub- 
fifting between them, 
A\s to the method to be obferved in judg 
ing of the hiftorical and experimental 
parts of our knowledge, fee HisToRY 
and EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 
The methods alfo of fluxions, of the dif- 
ferential calculus, of tangents, of finding 
the maximum, &c. may be feen under 
the articles FLUx10N, CALCULUS DiF- 
FERENTIALIS, &c. 

METHODISTS, aname at firft given ta 
a fociety of religious young men at Ox- 
ford, and now applied to all théfe who 
adhere to the doétrine of the church of 
England asitaught by Whitefield, Wef- 
ley, @c, They ave faid to be, in general, 
plain well-meaning people, who do not 
diffent from the eftablifhed church; but 
profefs to live with great purity, accord- 
ing to her articles, Att their firft appear- 
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dance their teachers were charged, in the 
heat of their zeal, with feveral irregulari- 
ties, and many expreffions in their preach- 
ing which were not altogether unexcep- 


- ‘tionable; but as the civil government, 
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with a moderation and wifdom pecu- 
liar to the prefent time, thought fit to 
overlook their behaviour, they have fince 
honeftly acknowledged wherein they 
were miftaken ; and, in confequence of 
the perfect liberty of confcience they en- 
joy, have fubfided into a more regular 
and peaceable conduét, agreeable to the 
genuine (pirit of chriftianity. 
Meruonpists, Methodici, is alfo an appel- 
“" Jation given a fe€t of antient phyficians, 
who reduced the whole healing art to a 
_ few common principles or appearances. 
See the article Puysicians. 
‘They were alfo called Dheffalici, as be- 
ing the followers of Theffalus, Galen 
Kirenvouily oppofed them, and fcrupled 
not to affert that the methodical herefy 
ruined every thing good in the art of 
phyfic, 
Meruopists, among botanifts, Linneus 
" defines to be thofe perfons who have at- 
tempted the ftudy of botany upon certain 
principles, and have beftowed their Ia- 
bours upon the difpofition and arrange- 
ment of plants, and allotting them pro- 
per and diftin&tive names. 
METOCHE, in antient architefure, a 
“term uled by Vitruvius to fignify the 
fpace or idterval between the dentils, 
See the article DENTIL. 
METONIC cycxz, in chronclogy, the 
~ fame with the cycle of the moon, See 
the article CYCLE, 
METONYMY, in rhetoric, is a trope in 
* which one name is put for another, on 
account of the near relation there is be- 
tween them. By this trope any of the 


mot fignificant circumftances of a thin 
sat are’ put for the thing itfelf. The me- 


~ 


tonymy is ufed with moft advantage in 
the following cafes. 1. When the nar- 
. ration ftands for the aétian, and what 

~ the poet or hiftorian defcribes, he is faid 
todo; which is a Jively manner of ex- 
- preflion, exceeding the common, as much 


_ as,aétion goes beyond defcription, or life 


=< excels painting. 2. When the name of 


any relation is put for the duty it re- 


=» quires, and the benevolence and ten- 
fan) 


me hi that may be expected from it. 


hus Anacreon fays, that thro’ money 


*~ there is no longer any fuch thing’as 


ea 


brethren or parents in the world. 3. When 
fhe word which is ufed for a proper 
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name, is either taken’ from the perfon’s 
country, family, profeffion, perfonal cir~ 
cumftance, or refemblance to fome other ; 
thus, as Sardanapalus was a monfter of 
debauchery, and Nero of cruelty, to calla 
very debauched perfon a Sardanapalus, 
and a cruel one Nero, brands them much 
deeper than to call one debauched, and 
the other cruel. 

METOPE, metopa, in archite&ture, is the 
interval, or {quare fpace between the 
triglyphs of the doric frieze, which 
among the antients ufed to be painted or 
adorned, with carved work, reprefent- 
ing the heads of oxen, or utenfils ufed in 
facrifices. 
Mr, Le Clerc fays, that the beauty of 
metopes confifts in their regularity, that | 
is, in their appearing as perfeét {quares. 
He alfo obferves, that when the trig- 
lyphs and metopes follow each other re- 
gularly, the columns mutt ftand one by 
one, except thofe of the inner angles, 
which ought always to be accompanied 
with two others, one on each fide ; 
from which the reft of the columns may 
be placed at equal diftances from each 
other, 

Semi-METOPE, in architeéture, is a fpace — 
in the corner of the doric frieze, fome- 
what lefs than half a metope. 

METOPOSCOPY, the pretended art of © 
knowing a perfon’s difpofitions and man- 
ners, by viewing the traces and lines in 
the face. Ciro Spontoni, who has wrote 
expre(sly on metopofcopy, fays, that fe- 
ven lines are examined in the forehead, 
and that each line is confidered as having 
its particular planet: the firft is the line © 
of Saturn, the fecond of Jupiter, the 
third of Mars, &c. Metopofcopy is only 
a branch of pbyfiognomy, which founds 
its conjeftures on all the parts of the 
body. See PHYSIOGNOMONICS. . 

METRE, pérpa, in poetry, a fyftem of 
feet of a juft length. See NUMBERS, 
The different metres in poetry, are the 
different manners of ordering and com- 
bining the quantities, or the Jong and 
fhort fyllables ; thus hexameter, penta~ 
meter, iambic, fapphic verfes, &c. confitt 
of different metres, or meafures. See 
HEXAMETER, PENTAMETER, &c. 
In englifh verfes, the metres are extrem 
ly.various and arbitrary, every poet being” 
at liberty to introduce any new form that 
he pleafes. The moft ufual are the he- 
roic, generally confilting of five long 
and five fhort fyllables, and verles of 
four feet, and of three feet, and a cx 
to ort x oe fuzay 
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MEW 
fara, or fingle fyllable. See the articles 
SYLLABLE and CzsurRa. 

The antients, by varioufly combining 

and tranfpofing their quantities, made a 

vaft variety of different meafures, by 

forming fpondees, &c. of different feet. 

See the article Foor. 

ETRETES, an antient meafure of ca- 
pacity, containing a little more than nine 
gallons. 

ETRICAL, fomething relating to metre, 

See the article METRE. 

ETROCOMIA, in church-hiftory, a 

borough, or village, which had other vil- 

lages under its jurifdiftion; being the 

fame among villages, that a metropolis is 
among cities. See the following article. 

ETROPOLIS, the capital or principal 

city of a country or province. 

The term metropolis is alfo applied to 

archiepifcopal churches, and fometimes 

to the principal or mother church of a 

city. The Roman empire having been 

divided into thirteen diocefes, and one 
hundred and twenty provinces, each 
diocefe and each province had its me- 
tropolis, or capital city, where the pro- 
conful had his refidence, To this civil 
divifion, the ecclefiaftical was afterwards 
adapted, and the bifhop of the capital 
city had the direétion of affairs, and the 
preheminence over all the bifhops of the 
province, His refidence in the metro- 
polis gave him the title of metropolitan, 

This ereétion of metropolitans is re- 

ferred to the end of the third century, 

and was confirmed by the council of 

Nice, A metropolitan has the privilege 

of ordaining his fuffragans; and ap- 

peals from fentences paffed by the fuf- 
fragans, are preferred to the metropolitan. 

VIETROPOLITAN, See the article ME- 

TROPOLIS. 

ETZ, acity of Germany, in the dutchy 

of Lorrain, capital of the bifhopric of 

Metz, fituated thirty miles north of 

Nancy. ; 

MEVAT, a province of India in Afia, 

north of Bengal, having the river 

Ganges on the weft. 

IMEULUN, a town of France, fituated on 

the river Seyne, fifteen miles north-weft 

of Paris. 

IMEURS, atown of Germany, in the circle 
of Weftphalia, and dutchy of Cleve, 
fituated on the river Rhine, fifteen miles 
north of Duffeldorp. 

MEW, a place where a hawk is fet, dur- 
» ing the time the raifes her feathers. 

MEWING, the falling off, or change of 
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hair, feathers, fkin, horns, or other 
parts of animals, which happens in fome 
annually, in others only at certain 
ftages of their lives: but the generality 
of beafts mew in the fpring. An old 
hart cafts his horns fooner than a young 
one, which is commonly in the months 
of February and March, after which 
they begin to button in March or April 5 
and as the fun grows ftrong, and the 
feafon of the year puts forth the fruits 
of the earth, fo their heads grow, and 
are fummed full by the middle of June. 
It is to be obferved, that if a hart be gele’ 
before he has a head, he will never have | 
any, and if he be gelt after he has a head, 
he will never caft his horns; again, if 
he be gelt when he has a velvet-head, it 
will always be fo, without fraying, or 
burnifhing. 

MEXICO, the metropolis of New Spain, 
at prefent, and formerly of the empire 
of Mexico, fituated in weft long. 103°, 
north lat. 20°, 

This province of New Spain in America, 
is now divided into Old and New 
Mexico, 

Old Mexico, fituated between 83 and 116 
degrees of weft long. and between 8 and 
28° north lat. is bounded by New 
Mexico, or Granada, on the north; by 
the gulph of Mexico on the north-eaft; 
by Terra-firma on the fouth-eaft; and 
by the Pacific Ocean on the fouth-weft. 

New Mexico, including California, fitu- 
ated between Ioo and 340 degrees of 
weft long. and between the Tropic of 
Cancer and 48 degrees of north lat. is 
bounded by unknown lands on the 
north; by Florida on the eaft; by Old 
Mexico on the fouth ; and by the Pacific 
Ocean on the weft, 

MEZIERES, a town of France, in the 
Province of Champaign, fituated.on the 


river Maes, in eaft longitude 4°, latitude by a 


° / 
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MEZZOTINTO, a particular manner of ~~ 


reprefenting figures on copper, fo as to. 
form prints in imitation of painting ii 
indian ink. es 
The manner of making mezzotintos ig 
very different from all other kinds of en 
graving and etching, fince inftead of form-. 
ing the figures with lines and fcratches 
made with the point of a graver, or by 
means of aqua fortis,they are wholly form 
ed by fcraping and burnifhing. Mezzo 
tintos are made in the following manner 
take a well-polifhed copper-plate, and_ 
beginning at the corner, rake or fur- 
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row the furface all over with a knife or 
inftrument made for the purpofe, firft one 
way, atid then the other, till the whole 
js of a regular roughnefs, without the 
Jeaft fmooth part to be feen; in which 
fiate, if a paper was to be worked off 
from it at the copper- plate prefs it would 
be all over black. When this is done, 

: the plate is rubbed over with charcoal, 
black chalk, or black Jes‘', and then the 
defign is drawn with wh) e chalk, after 
which the out-lines are traced out, and 
the plate finifhed by fcraping off the 
roughnels, fo as to leave the figure on the 
plate. ‘The out-lines and deepeft thades 
are not feraped at all, the next fhades 
are fcraped but little, the next more, and 
fo on, till the fhades gradually falling 
off, leave the paper white, in which 
places the plate is neatly burnifhed. 

“By an artful difpofition of the fhades, 
and different parts of a figure on dif- 
ferent plates, mezzotintos have been 
printed in colours, fo as nearly to re- 
_prefent very beautiful paintings. 

MIASMA, among phyficians, denotes the 
contagious efiluvia of peftilential dif- 
eafes, whereby they are communicated 
to people at a diftance. See the articles 
CONTAGION, PLAGUE, &c. 

MICA, GLIMMER, in natural hiftory, a 

genus of talcs, otherwife called bracie- 

“arium. See BRACTEARIA. 

The bright appearance of the gold and 
filver glimmers, has led fome to imagine, 
they were gold and filver ores; but the 
truth is, they contain not the Jeaft grain 
of either of thefe metals, being mere 
talc, accidentally coloured. See Tac, 

MICAH, or the Book of Micau, acano- 
nical book of the Old Teftament, written 
by the prophet Micah, who is the feventh 
of the twelve leffer prophets. He is cited 
by Jeremiah, and prophefied in the days 
of jotham, Abaz, and Hezekiah. He 
ceniures the reigning vices of Jerufalem 
and Samaria, and denounces the judpe 
ments of God againft both kingdoms, 
He likewife foretells the confufion of the 

‘enemies of the Jews, the coming of the 
Mefliah, and the gloriousfaccels of his 
church. : . 

MICHAEL, or Mount St. MicuaeEL. 
See the article MounT. 

MICHAELMAS, or Feaffof St. MICHAEL 
and all Angels, a feftival of the chriftian 
church, obfezved on the 2oth of Sep- 
tember. 

MICHELIA, in botany, a genus of the 
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oftandria-polygynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of eight acute 
lanceolated petals, lefs than the cup: 
the fruit confifts of a number of globofe 
unilocular berries, difpofed in a clufter 5 
in each of which there are four feeds, 
convex on one fide, and angular on the 
other. 

MICROCOS, in botany, a genus of the 
polyandria-monogynia cla{fs of plants, 
the calyx of which is a five leafed peri- | 
anthium ; the corolla confilts of five very | 
{mall leaves; the fruit is a roundifh 
drupe, with one cell, in which is a bony, 
turbinated, fibrous feed, 

MICROCOSM, pixgexocper, agreck term, | 
fignifying the little world; ufed by fome 
for man, as being fuppofed an epitome | 
of the univerfe, or great world. 

MICROGRAPHY, patxeoypapia, the de- 
{cription of objeéts, too minute to be | 
viewed without the affiltance of a micro- 
{cope. See the article MrcROscoPE,. 

MICROLEUCONYMPH/EA, in bota- 
ny, the fame with the hydrocharis, See 
the article HyDROCHARIS, 

MICROMETER, an aftronomical ma- 
chine, which, by means of a {crew, ferves — 
to meafure extremely fmall diftances in 
the heavens, @c. and that to a great — 
degree of accuracy. 
The micrometer confifts of a graduated 
circle, (plate CLXXI. fig. 5.) of a {crew 
qo, and its index gr. ‘The threads of 
the fcrew are fuch, that 50 make the 
length of one inch esa&tiy. When it 
is to be ufed, the point o is fet to the 
fide of the part to be meafured, and 

then the index is turned about with the 
finger, till the eye perceives the point has 
jut pafled over the diameter of the part ; 
then the number of turns, and parts of 
a turn, fhewn by the graduated circle, | 
w'll give the dimenfions in parts of an 
inch, as we fhall thew by the following 
exauple: Suppofe it required to meafure 
the diameter of an human hair, and [ 
oblerve the index is turned juft once 
round, while the point o pafles over it, 
Then it is plain the diasreter of the hair 
in the image is 2, of an inch. Now if 
the microfcope, IDEF def, magnifies 
6 times, or makes the image 6 times: 
larger in diameter than the object, 
then is the diameter of the hair itfelf 
but 2 of 4, that is, but 45 part of 
an inch, e 4 
Alfo itis to be obferved, that as there 
are ro large divifions, and g9 {mall ones, 
on 
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~ on the micrometer-plate, fo each of thofe 
fmall divifions are the 3, of <5, or the 


dos part of an inch. “Therefore, if, in ° 


mealuring any part of an object, you ob- 
ferve how many of thefe fmaller divifions 
are paffed over by the index, you will 
have fo many thoufandth parts of an 
inch for the meafure required. All 
which is fo plain, that nothing can be 
faid to illuftrate the matter. 
MICROPUS, in botany, a genus of the 
| fyogenefia-polygamia neceffaria clals of 
plants, with a paleaceous receptacle, but 
no pappus or down to the feeds; and 
the corolla is of the naked kind, or has 
no radius: the flowers are fmall, and 
ftand on the extremities of the branches. 


| MICROSCOPE, an optical inftrument, by 


means whereof very minute objects are 
reprefented, exceedingly enlarged, and 
are viewed very diftinétly according to 
the laws of refraétion, or reflection, See 
REFRACTION and REFLECTION. 

Microfcopes are either fingle or double 3 
a fingle microfcope is only a very final 
globule of glafs, or a fmall double con- 
vex glafs, whofe focal diftance is very 
fhort. A minute object pg (plate 
CLXKXII. fig. 1. n° 1.) feen diftinéily 
through a fmall glafs A E by the eye put 
clofe to it, appears fo much greater than 
it would to the naked eye, placed at the 
leaft diftance gL from whence it appears 
fufficiently dittinct, as this latter.diftance 
qL is greater than the former gE. For 
having put your eyeclofe to the glafs EA, 
in order to fee as much of the object as 
poffible at one view, remove the object 
Pq to and fro till it appears moft di- 
ftinétly, fuppofe at the diftance Eg, Then 
conceiving the glafs A E to be removed, 
and athin plate, with a pin-hole init, to be 
put in its place, (2b, n° 2.) the objeé will 
appear diftinét, and as large as before, 
when feen through the glafs, only not fo 
bright. , And in this latter cafe, it ap- 
pears fo much greater than it does to the 
naked eye, at the diftance gL, either 
with the pin-hole or without it, as the 
angle p Eq is greater than the angle pL q, 
or as the latter diftance g L is greater than 
the former.gE. Since the interpofition 
of the glafs has no other effeé& than to 
render the appearance diflinét, by help- 
ing the eye ta increafe the refraftion of 
the rays in each pencil, it is plain that 
the greater apparent magnitude is entirely 
owing’ to a nearer view than could be 
taken by the naked eye, If the eye be 
fo perfect as to fee diftinctly by pencils of 
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parallel rays falling upon it, the dittance, 
Eq, of the object from the glafs, is then. 
the focal diftance of the glafss Now if 
the glafs be a {mall round globule whofe 
diameter is 1. of an inch, its focal dif- — 
tance Eg being three quarters of its 
diameter, is 5%, of an inch; and if gL 
be eight inches, the ufual diftance at 
which we view minute objects, this glo- 
bule will magnify at, the rate of to 
z'5 or of 160 tox. 3 
In microfcopes made with fingle lenfes, a 
given object placed at their principal 
focufes will appear equally diftinct, if 
their linear apertures be as their focal 
diftances. And in microfcopical lenfes, 
whole focal diftances are not much long- 
er than half an inch, there is no need ta 
contract their apertures, for. procuring: 
diftinct vifion; the pupil itfelf being fmalk 
enough to exclude the exterior ftraggling 
rays. But in fmaller lenfes, where aper- 
tures are neceffary, to preferve the fame 
degree of diftinctnefs, their diameters 
muft be as their focal diftances; and then 
the apparent brightnefs will decreafe in a 
duplicate ratio of their focal diftances, 
fo that by ufing fmaller glaffes the ap- 
parent magnitude and the obfcurity of 


the object will both increafe in the fame 
ratio, 


_ Adouble microfcope is compofed of twa 


convex glaffes placed at E and L. (ibid. 
fig. 2.) The glafs L next the object PQ 
is very {mall and very much convex, 
and confequently its focal diftance L F is 
very fhort; the diftance LQ of the 
{mall object PQ, is but a little greater 
than LF; fo that the image pq, may 
be formed at a great diftance from the 
glafs, and confequently may be muck 
greater than the object itfelf. This — 
picture pq being viewed through a cone 
vex eye-glafs AE, whole focal diftance 
is gE, appears diftinct. Now the ob- 
ject appears magnified upon two ac- 
counts ; firft, becaufe if we viewed its 
pifture pq with the naked eye, it would 
appear as much greater than the object, 
at the fame diftance, as it really is greater 
than the object, or as muchas Lq ts 
greater than LQ 3 and fecondly, becaufe 
this picture appears magnified through 
the eye-glafs as much as the leaft diftance 
at which it can be feen diftinctly with 
the naked eye, is greater than gE, the 
focal diftance of the eye-glais. For ex- 
ample, if this latter ratio be 5 to 4, 
and the former ratio of Lg to LQ be 
go to 1, then upon both accounts the 
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object will appear 5 times 20, or 100 
times greater than to the naked eye. 
To fit thefe microfcopes to fhort-fight- 
ed eyes, the glaffes E and L mutt be 
placed a little nearer together; fo that 
the rays of each pencil may not emerge 
parallel, but may fall diverging upon the 
eye; andthen the apparent magnitude 
will be altered a little, but fcarce fenfibly. 
To make glafs-globules for MicROSCOPES. 
Mr. Butterfield, in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, n° 141, fays, he had 
tried feveral ways of making glafs-glo- 
bules of the bignefs of great pin-heads 
and lefs, as in the flame of a candle 
made of tallow or wax; but. that the 
beft fort of flame for making them clear 
and without {pecks, was that of a lamp 
made with reétified {pirit of wine, where 
inftead of a cotton wick, he made ufe of 
fine filver-wire, doubled up and down 
like a fkein of thread. Then having 
prepared fome fine glafs, beaten to pow- 
der and wafhed very clean, he took a little 
of it upon the fharp point of a filver- 
needle wetted with fpittle, and held it in 
the flame, turning it about till it melted 
and became quite round, but no longer, 
for fear of burning it. The art lies in 
giving the globule an exact roundnefs, 
which can only be learned by experience. 
When a great many globules are thus 
formed, he rubs them clean with a foft 
leather, Then having feveral {mall 
pieces of thin brafs-plates, twice as long 
as they are broad, he doubles them up 
into the form of a fquare, and punches 
a fine hole through the middle of them: 
rand having rubbed off the bur about 
the holes with a whetftone, and blacked 
the infides of the plates with the {moke 
of a candle, he places a globule between 
the two holes, and tacks the plates to- 
gether with'two or three rivets. Then 
he tries how they magnify fmall objeéts ; 
and keeps the beft of them for ufe. 
Dr. Hook ufed to take a very clear piece 
of glafs, and to draw it out into lon 
threads in a lamp; then he held thefe 
threads in the flame till they run inta 
round globules hanging to the end of the 
threads, Then having fixt the globules 
with fealing, wax to the end of a ftick, 
fo that the threads ftood upwards, he 
ground off the ends of the threads upon 
a whet{tone, and polifhed them upon a 
fmooth metal-plate with a little putty. 
Mr. Stephen’Gray, in the Philofophical 
Tranfaétions, n° 221, 223, fays, that 
for want of a {pirit-lamp, he laid a fmall 
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particle of glafs, about the bignels of 
the intended globule, upon the end of a | 
charcoal; and by the help of a blaft- 
pipe, with the flame of acandle, he foon 
melted itintoa globule. By this means 
he made them indifferently clear, and 
the fmalleft very round; but the larger, 
by refting upon the coal, were a little 
flatted, and received a roughnefs on 
that fide. ‘Therefore he was wont to 
grind and polith them upon a brafs 
plate, till he reduced them to hemi- 
fpheres. But he found that the fmall 
round globules, befides that they mag- 
nified more, fhewed objeéts more difting& | 
than the hemifpheres, i 
Mr. Wilfon’s pocket-microfcope, has 
nine different magnifying glaffes, eight | 
of which may be ufed with two different | 
inftruments, for the better applying them 
to various obje&ts. One of thefe inftru- 
ments is reprefented by AA BB (ibid. 
fig. 3. n@ x.) and is made of ivory or 
brafs; it has three thin brafs-plates at E, | 
and a fpiral {pring df fteel-wire H within © 
it; to one of the thin plates of brafs is | 
fixed a piece of leather F, with a {mall | 
furrow G both in the leather and brafs to 
which it is fixed: in one end of this 
inftrument is a long {crew D, with a con- 
vex glafs C, placedin the end of it: in © 
the other end of the inftrument there is — 
a hollow fcrew 00; wherein any of the 
magnifying glaffes, M, (ib. n° 2.) are 
{crewed when they are to be made ufe ofs 
The nine different magnifying glaffes are 
all fet in ivory, eight of which are fet in 
the manner exprefled at M. ‘The great- 
eft magnifier is marked upon the ivory 
wherein it is fet, with n° x. and fo on 
ton? 8; the ninth glafs is not marked, 
but is fet in the manner of a little barrel- 
box of ivory, as at b. (ib. n° 3-) At ee, 
is a flat piece of ivory, (id. n° 4-) where- 
of there are eight belonging to this mi- 
crofcope, tho’ any one may have as many 
as he pleafes; in each of them are three 
holes fff, wherein three or more objects 
are placed between two thin glaffes, or 
pieces of talc, when they are to be ufed 
with the greater magnifiers. 

The ufe of this inftrument A A BB is 
this: having taken the handle W from 
the inftrument (#5. n? 5.) and ferewed it — 
upon the button S in n° 1. take one of 
your flat pieces of ivory e¢, or fliders, 
and flide it betwixt the two thin plates of 
brafs at E, through the body of the mi- 
crofcope, fo that the object you intend 
to look upon be juft in the middle; re- 
marking 
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marking that you put that fide of the 
late ee, where the brafs rings are, 
Fartheft from the end AA: then you 
are to {crew into oo (the hollow fcrew 
inthe end of your microfcope) the 34, 
ath, &c. magnifying glafs M; which 
_ being done, put the end AA clofe to 
your eye, and while you are looking 
through your magnifying glais upon the 
objeét, you are to {crew in or out the 
long ferew D, which moving round 
upon the leather F, held tight to it by 
the fpiral wire H, will bring your object 
to the true diftance; which you will 
know by feeing it clearly and diltincily : 
after this manner may be feen al] tran{- 
parent objeéts, dufts, liquids, cryftals 
of falts, {mall infeéts, &c. 

The other inftrument (7b. 5.) is made 
of brafs, with joints P PP to turn eafily 
any way, and with a {mall pair of tongs 
GG, which open at the points K, by 
prefling together the two heads of the 
pins II, for taking up of objeé&ts. At 
the other end of thefe tongs GG, is 
{crewed on a piece of black wood H, 
with a piece of ivory fet into it, for 
placing opake objects on, according to 
their difference of colour, Upon the esd 
L there is a fcrew, upon which the gla’s 
6 (n° 3.) fet in the barrel-box, may be 
ferewed. When the other glaffes are to 
be ufed, there is a ring R of brafs to be 
{crewed on the end L, into which ring all 
the other glaffes M, may be fcrewed. So 
when any objeét is taken up in the point 
of the tongs K, or laid upon the other 
end H, it may very eafily be applied to 
the true focal diftance of any of the 
glafles M, by the help of the joints PPP, 
and by means of the fcrew C, with the 
wheel D, which being regulated by a 
{pring N, will bring the objeéts to the 
exact diftance for diftin& vificn. 

The glafs placed in the manner of a 
barrel-box at b, (ib. n° 3.) is only to be 
ufed with the brais-infrument, or in 
your own hand, being the leaft magnifier, 
for greater objects, tuch as flies and com- 
mon infe&ts, @&c. remembering to put 
the hole 6 next to your eye. 
The ingenious Mr. Ayfcough has con- 
trived a microfcope, which may be u/ed 
either with a fingle or with compound 
lenfes, and that for opake as weil as 
tranfparent objects. 
Being taken out of the box Y Y, and 
fitted for obfervation, it ftands as in 
plate CIXXIII. the bottom of the pil- 


lar A being fixed in she focket a, and 
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fattened by the fcrew 5; the body. of 
the microfcope, B, fixed in the collar c3 
and the illuminator, C, placed under- 
neath the ftage at d. 

If an object in an ivory-flider is to be 
viewed, the apparatus D is to be fixed 
in the center of the ftage E. This done, 
fuch a magnifier, F, as is moft proper 
in proportion to the fize of the object, 
is to be applied to the end of the tube es 
fuppofe the magnifier n° 1, be uled, the 
upper edge of the collar f muft be fet 
to the fame number on the pillar A; and 
if not perfectly diftinct, the button g 
muft be ferewed tight; and then, by a 
turn or two of the button 4, itis adjufted 
to the focus with the greateft exactnefs ; 
and fo of the other magnifiers. But 
when the object is placed above or be- 
neath the ftage, no regard muft be had 
to the number on the pillar A; but the 
pillar G, that carries the object, is to be 
moved higher or lower, till the object is 
feen nearly diftinct, and then it is to be 
acjufted as before. te 

Whenever the rift, 2d, or 3d magnifier 
is ufed, the cone H mutt be placed at the 
bottom of the ftage, whereby the object 
is rendered much more diftinct. And to 
fave the trouble of often {crewing and un- 
fcrewing the magnifiers, let three or four 
of them be icrewed to the plate I, which 
flides in the dove tail of the plate K. 
If the object to be viewed be a fith, 
place its tail over the hole at the end of 
the bra{s pla‘e L; and then by flipping 
the button z into the flit & on the ftage, 
it will be fixed under the bottom of the 
microfeope. Frogs, @c. mutt be placed 
in the glais tube M.— The brafs-cup N, 
with a giafs-botiom, is made to contain 
any fluid for viewing aquatic objects; 
and to fecure any object for obfervation, 
confine it between the , glaffes in the 
box OQ. 

Thefe are the parts for viewing tranf- 
parent objects; and thofe for opake ones 
are a filver-focculum, which {crews into 
the end of the bra(s-cylinder P, at /: and 
here the fourth, BAth, and fixth, are the 
molt proper o:‘gnifiers, Mott infects 
may be coafined by the forceps m, at 
the end of the fteel-wire Q ; or, on the 
point#, To view objects by candle-light, 
plazé them on the piece R, which muft 
We iaid on the lage, where they will be 
illunused by the lens S, fupported by the 
ftests pg. 

‘The method of ufing this microfcope 
with fingte lenfes, is this: the body of 
12 MM the 
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MICROSCOPES. 
“Ag. A Catoptic Microscope . 
« 1H 


The Solar Microscope. 
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ee, he, 
86m, CD of the frame containing a 
) {cioptric ball EF ; in the forepart where- 


of is ferewed the tube GIK.H, at one 


, end of which is a lens GH, which, by 
converging the fun-beams into a narrow 


compafs, does ftrongly enlighten. the 
fmall object a4, placed ona flip of plafs, 
or otherwife, in the part of thetube NQ, 


» where a flit is made on each fide for that 


purpofe, Within this tube there flides 
another, Lear M, which contains a fmall 
magnifying lens mr. By moving the 
exterior tube, IG HK, one way and the 
other, the glafs GH will be brought to 
receive the rays of the fun direétly, and 
will therefore mot intenfely illuminate 
the object ad. The other tube, L M, 
being flid backwards and forwards, will 
adjutt the diftance of the finaller lens mr, 
fo that the image of the object ab hall 
be made very diftinct, on the oppofite 
fide of the room at OP; andthe mag- 
nitude of the image will be to that of the 
object, as its diftance from the lens mr 
is to the diftance of the object from it, as 
as evident from the figure, 

Thus, for example, fuppofe the focal dif- 
tance of the lens mr to be one inch =r, 
and let the diftance at which it is placed 
from the object be 1, 1 — d; then, if the 


‘lens be double and equally convex, as 


ufual, the diftance of the image will be 
dr 

a—r 
be rro times larger than the object in its 
linear dimenfions, and 110X110-=12100 
times larger in furface ; and in folidity it 
will be 110% 110 X 10 = 13331000 
times Jarger than the object, ° 

This is the moft entertaining of any; 
and, perhaps, the meft capable of mak- 
ing difcoveries in objects that are not too 
opake, as it thews them much larger 
than can be dohe any other way. Such 
too as have no {kill in drawing, may, by 
this contrivance, eafily tketch out the ex- 
act figure of any object they have a mind 
to prefefye a picture of. 


=f= 110; therefore the image will 


The Microscope far opake objeBs, reme- 


dies the inconvenience of having the dark 
fide,of an object next the eye, which has 
tion to the making obfervations on opake 
objects with any confiderable degree of 
exactnefs or fatisfaction: and notwith- 
ftanding ways hawe been tried to point 
light upon an object fiom the fun or a 
candle, ‘by a convex glafs placed on the 
fide thereof; yet the ravs from either can 
cbs thrown upon it in fuch an acute angle 
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only, that they ferve to give a confuled 
glare, but are infufficient to afford a. 
clear and perfect view of the object. But 
in this new microfcope, by means of a 
concave fpeculum of filver, highly po- 
lifhed, in whofe center a magnifying lens 
is placed, fo direct and: trong a light is. 
reflected upon the object, that it may be 
examined with all imaginable eafe and 
pleafure. 


Catoptric Microscope. Though micro- 


{copes compofed of refracting glafies only 
have been ‘wafily improved as to their 
effects of magnifying, yet they have been 
attended with fuch- great inconvenien- 
cies, that their application to many arts, 
in which they might be very convenient, 
is not fo common as might be expected. 
There is a catoptric microfcope defcribed 
in the Philofophical tranfactions, n° 442. 
which remedies moft of the defects of 
the others, and is made on the model of 
the newtonian telelcope. This micros 
feope magnifies from the diftance of nine 
to twenty-four inches, The manner of 
ufing this inftrument as a microfcope 
is this: when it is fixed on its ftand, 
the fmall fpeculum A (plate CLXXV, 
fig. x.) muft be thruft home in its fli- 
der, in the infide of the mouth of the 
inftrument. B, and the ferew C turned 


till the index D cuts one of the numbers ° 


at M; then the mouth of the inftrument 
B muft be removed from the object the 
diftance in inchesexpreffed by that num- 
ber, and be directed towards the object, 
by looking through the hole in the great 
f, .ulum; the tube that holds the eye- 
glaffes being taken off, and adjufting it 
by means of two racks E and E, in fuch 
manner, that the image of the object may 
be vifible in the middle of the little fpe- 
culum: then the tube F, holding the 
eye-glafs, muft be {crewed on, and the 
fmall eye-hole in the little brats- plate, 
which turns on a pivot, applied. 

N. B. As the fame adjuftment of the fpe- 
culum will not fuit all eyes, the fcrew C 
muft be turned round to the right or left 
a little, till-the object appears difinct. 
This inftrument, befides its ufe as a mi- 
crofcope, 1s convertible into a gregorian 
telelcope, by changing, the fmall fpecu- 
lum: for one of a_different focus, 


MIDAS-Ear-sHELL, the fmooth ovato- 


oblong buccinum, with an oblong and 
very narrow mouth. It conffis of ix volu- 
tions, but the lower one alone makes up 
almoft the whole fhell, See Buccinum, 


MID-HEAVEN, the point of the ecliptic 


sz M2 that 
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that eulminates, or in which it cuts the 
meridian. 

MIDDLEBURG, the capital city of Zea- 
land, one of the United Provinces, fitu- 
ated in the ifland of Walcheria, twenty- 
fix miles north-eaft of Bruges, 

MivpLesure, a caftle of dutch Flanders, 
eight miles north-ealt of Bruges. 

/MIDDLEHAM, or Mibuam, a market- 
town in the north riding of Yorkfhire. 

MIDDLESEX, a county of England, in 
which London, the metropolis, ftands ; 
it is twenty-four miles long, and only 
fourteen broad, and is bounded by Hert- 
fordfhire, on the north; by the river Lea, 
which divides it from Effex, onthe eaft ; 
by the river Thames, which feparates it. 
from Surry, on the fouth; and by the 
brook Coln, which divides it from Buck- 
inghamfhire, on the weft. Sce the ar- 
ticle Lonpon. 

MIDDLEWICH, a market-town of Che- 
fhire, fifteen’ miles eaft of Chetter. 

MIDHURST, a borough-town of Suffex, 
ten miles north of Chichefter; which 
fends two members to parliament. 

MIGRATION, the paffage or removal of 
a thing out of one ftate into another. See 
TRANSMIGRATION and PassaGE. 

MILAN, the capital of the Milaneie, or 
dutchy of Milan, in Italy ; eatt long. 9? 
30’, notth lat. 45° 25. 

MILAZZO, or MELAZZO, a port-town 
of Sicily, thirty miles north-weft of 
Meffina, 

MILBORN.- Port, a borough-town of So- 
merfethhire, twenty-five miles fouth of 
Bath, It fends two members to parlia- 
ment. 

MILDENHALL, a market-town of Suf- 
folk, ten miles north-weft of Bury. 

MILDEW, rubiga, a difeafe happening 
to plants, caufed by a dewy moifture, 
fuppofed by fome to be a Species of blight. 
See the article BLIGHT. 

MILE, mille paffus, a meafure of length or 
diftance, containing eight furlongs, @e. 
See the article MEasURE, 

The englith ftatute-mile is fourfcore 
chains, of 1760 yards; that is, 5280 feet, 
See CHarn, Yaro, and Foor. 

_ We thall here give a table of the miles 
in ufe among the principal nations of 
Europe, in geometrical paces, 60,000 of 
which make a degree of the equator. 

Geometrical paces, 


Mile of Rufia 750 
of Italy — 1000 
of England 1250 
of Scotland and Ireland 1500 
4 


[hares ] 
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Geometrical paces. | 

_I500 
2000 
2500 
3008 


Old league of France 

The (mall league, ibid, 
The mean league, ibid. 
The great league of France 
Mile of Poland 


3000 
of Spain 3248 
of Germany 4.000 
of Sweden 5008 
of Denmark 5000 
o. Hungary 6000 


MILFORD-HAVEN, the mof commo- 
dious harbour in Great-Britain, fifuated 
in the fouth- weft part of Pembrokeshire] 
in Wales, at the north entrance of the 
Briftol-channel, 

MILIARY, in general, fomething refem- 

bling millet feeds, 
Anatomits give the name miliary-glands| 
to numerous fpherical bodies, each with] 
an excretory duct, found ip the nofe, the 
eye-lids, the ears, the nipples, under the 
arm-pits, and in the cutis of the penis| 
and fcrotum, the pudenda of women, 
and about the anus: but they are found 
to vary extremely, both as to fize and 
number, in different perfons; and Hei- 
fter, Boerhaave, Ruy{eh, and others, de- 
clare, that thefe globofe bodies are not 
true glands, but only certain fecretory 
ducts from the arteries of the {kin ;-which) 
either from the denfity of the cuticle in 
thofe parts, or from the thicknefs of the 
matter contained in them, becoming ob 
ftructed, are thereby formed into thef 
tubercles, 

MILIARY-FEVER, a malignant fever, 
called from the eruption of certain puf. 
tules refembling millet. feeds, 
It begins with a flight fhivering, fuce 
ceeded by heat and lofs of ftrength, fome 
times even to faintnefs; there ts a ftrait 
nefs and anxiety about the breaft, at 
tended with deep fighs, reftleffnefs, an 
difturbed fleep ; and to thefe fucceed 
roughnefs of the {kin like that of a goofe 
and a great number of puftules appea 
fometimes white and fometimes red, o' 
both together, of the fize of a millet o 
muftard-feed. They firft befet the neck 
then the breaft and back, and afterward 
thearms and hands: and when thefe a 
pear, the other fymptoms gradually g 
off; the puftules ripening, and contain 
inga ftinking ichor. Thefe puftules ap 
pear on the third, fourth, feventh, 
fometimes not till the fourteenth day. 
The principal intention of cure, 1s t 
expel and keep out the morbific matt 
which forms the puftules ; for it is ef 
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fatal when the puftules difappear, and 
cannot be driven out again, Bleeding 
fhould be cautioufly ufed; and the pa- 
tient fhould not rife out of bed, or con- 
tinue long io an ereé&t pofture, for fear of 
fainting, or ftriking the puftules in: 
analeptic medicines are neceflary to keep 
up the fpirits; and to thefe may be add- 
ed, according to circumftances, gentle 
diaphoretics, Some greatly commend 
diaphoretic antimony, for promoting the 
difcharge of the puftules, and to take off 
a delirium; the dofe being a feruple 
every fixthhour. Hoffman recommends 
blifters, applied to the legs, for the fame 
purpofe. 

Hamilton’s method of cure is to give the 
teftaceous powders, which keep up a mo- 
derate warmth, abforb the acidity of the 
blood, and promote a breathing tweat ; 
take of powder of crab’s claws and {per- 
ma-ceti, each one fcruple; of faffron, 
five grains ; and of the peétoral fyrup as 
much as is fufficient to make into a bolus, 
to be taken every fixth hour, Blifters 
are alfo neceffary through the whole 
courte. 

MILITANT, ‘or CHURCH-MILITANT, 
denotes the body of chriftians while here 
onearth, See the article CHURCH, 

MILITARY, fomething belonging to the 
foldiery or militia. 

MILITARY -ARCHITECTURE, the fame 
with fortification. See FORTIFICATION. 

MILiTary ArT, the {cience or art of mak- 
ing or fuftaining war to advantage. 

MILITARY WAYS, Vie militares, the large 
roman roads which Agrippa procured to 
be made through the empire in Auguftus’s 
time, for the marching of troops and 
conveying of carriages. Thele were 
paved from the gates of Rome, to the 
utmoft limits of the empire. See Roap. 

MILITIA, in general, denotes the body 
of foidiers, or thofe who make profeffion 
of arms, 

In a more reftrained fenfe, militia de- 
notes the trained bands of a town or 
country, who arm themfelves, upon a 
fhort warning, for their own defence, 
So that, in this fenfe, militia is oppofed 
to regular or {tated troops. 

For the dire&tion and command of the 
militia, the king conftitutes lords-lieu- 
tenants of each county. 

MILIUM, mMiLLeT. See MiLLeT. 

MILK, /ac, a well known anima! fluid, 
which nature prepares in the brea(ts of 
women, and the udders of other ani- 
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mals, forthe nourifhment of their young. 
Milk, according to Boerhaave, is a liquor 
prepared from the aliment chewed in the 
mouth, digefted in the ftomach, per- 
feéted by the force and juices of the in- 
teftines, and elaborated by means of the 
mefentery and its gland and juices, and 
the juices of the thoracic duét. It has 
undergone fome aétions of the veins, ar- 
teries, heart, lungs, and juices, and be- 
gan to be affimilated ; yet may ftill be 
had feparate and difcharged out of the 
body. And thus by their own milk, pre- 
pared from the proper matter of the 
chyle, all the known laétiferous animals 
are nourifhed, both male and female. 
For milk is always prepared from chyle 
as well in men as in women, in virgins 
and barren women, in mothers and 
nurfes, Whence every fuch animal con-~ 
fifts, is nourifhed, and lives on its own 
proper milk; and from this alone pre- 
pares all the other parts, both the folid 
and fluid, by means of the vital agétionse 
It is alfo certain that many live for years 
by feéding on milk alone, and perform — 
all the actions of life, and have-all the 
folid and fluid parts of their bodies per- 
fectly elaborated: the ferum, therefore, 
the blood, the lymph, the {pirits, bones, 
cartilages, membranes, and veffels, pro- 
ceed from milk ; and milk muft cone 
tain in itfelf the matter of all the parts 
of the human body, Milk approaches 
nearer to an animal nature than chyle. 
See CHYLE and CHYLIFICATION, 
If milk be good, and fuffered to reft in 
a clean veffel, it firft appears uniformly 
white; then throws up a white, thick, 
unétuous cream to its furface, and re- 
mains fomewhat bluifh below. The 
milks of all the known animals have 
thefe properties alike. ‘The human milk 
is very {weet and thin, the next is that 
of affes, then that of mares, then of goats, 
and laftly of cows: whence it is pree 
fcribed in this order to confumptive per- 
fons of weak vifcera. The rennet pre-— 
pared of the juices of fuch creatures as 
chew the cud being mixed with milk, co- 
agulates it into an uniform mafs, which 
may be cut with a knife, and it thus 
fpontaneoufly feparates into whey and 
curds; if Jong boiled over the fire, it 
lofes its more fluid parts, and condenles 
into a butyraceous and cheefy mafs. _ 
It may be fhewn from reafon, without 
the evidence of experience, that milk is 
an efficacious remedy in diforders of the 
breaft. 
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milks are not of the fame kind, and of 
the fame efficacy for all purpofes: fince, 
according to the diverfity of animals and 
their refpeftive foods, they are poffeffed 
of different and peculiar qualities which 
are to be confidered apart, Firft, then, 
affes milk, which was always greatly 
efteemed by the antients, contains a great 
dea} of fweet ferum, but a very {mall 
quantity of earthy, cafeous, and pingui- 
ous fubftance, for which reafon it is not 
eafily coagulated, and, confequently, but 
very unfit for butter and cheefe. Its 
whey is aftringent, laxative, moiltening, 
and proper for correcting the acrimony 
of the humours. Goats-milk does not 
contain fo large a quantity of whey as 
that of affes, nor is itfof fo laxative and 
aftringent a nature, But of a thicker con- 
fittence. And, as goats eat the leaves 
of trees which contain fomething of a re- 
finous quality, their milk is very effica- 
ctous for the confolidation of fuppurated 
parts. Cows-milk is more pinguious, 
contains a large quantity of earth, but 
jefs whey, for which reafon it generally 
yields a great deal of butter and cheele. 
This fpecies of milk is of a temperating, 
nutritive, and confolidating virtue. Wo- 
men’s milk, for medicinal purpofes, is 
preferable to all others; for it is the 
fweeteft of them all, and its nutritive 
quality is fufficiently obfervable in in- 
fants. ‘Che virtues of milk are alfo dif- 
ferent, according to the diverfity of herbs 
and pafturage, which animals eat. Hence 
milk in the {pring is highly falutary, 
becauleat that time the vegetables abound 
with temperate juices; whereas milk in 
the winter is accounted Jefs falutary, be- 
caufe the animals feed on hay and ftraw, 
According to Quincy, milk is very pro- 
per to alter a tharp thin blood into a 
crafis more foft, balfamic, and nutritive; 
and in the conititutions, where it agrees 
sn the firft paflages, it cannot but be pro- 
per for fuch an end, as being already pre- 
pared into nourifhment as far as is re- 
quired for its admiffion into the blood, 
Where milk of what kind foever is or- 
dered in confumptions, and asa reftora- 
tive, itis with very good reafon joined 
with the teftacea, and fuch things as are 
proper to deftroy acidities. As for the 
difference of milks from the different 
creatures which produce them, there feems 
_as much owing to their different food 
and manner of living, as to any {pecific 
‘difference in the creatures themlelyes. 
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Diforders from Mirk, 
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‘That which is moft common in our feod, 
cow’s milk, feems to be of the moft fub- 
ftance and moft nutritive of all, In the 
ufe of thefe there is a great deal in being 
more or lefs accuftomed to any particu- 
lar fort; for at firft, with many, it is 
frequently purgative, but this does not 
continue. In fhort, experience is the beft 
guide in thefe courfes, and phyficians of 
the beft {kill and penetration fometimes 
are difappointed in their expeétation from 
their ufe. There are fome other inten- 
tions for which milk courfes are directed ° 
befides that of a reftorative ; for they are 
gone into frequently as correfors and 
{weetners, but they are not to be trufted 
to in fuch cafes, although they certainly 
are good helps together with more effec- 
tual means, 

Dr. Cheyne recommends a milk and feed- 
diet with water for drink, as the furett 
prefervative againft difeafes, and cure of 
them. See Gout, Patsy, Ge. 

The milk is often 
very troublefome and dangerous to wo- 
men in their lying-in, and fubjeéts them 
to many painful diforders. ‘The milk 
fever happens on the third or fourth day 
from delivery, and arifes from a con= 
jection of milk in the breafts, which fre- 
quently extend to the arm-pits, where 
the pain is fometimes violent. This fe- 
ver generally continues a day or two, 
and ends fpontaneoufly, by the benefit of 
nature, in copious fweats, which are pro- 
portionable to the cold fits or preceding 
rigours. There may fometimes be oc 
cafion for hot diluents and gentle dia- 
phoretics: the patient thould ufe a flen- 
der diet, and put the child often to the 
breaft; but if fhe does not cefign to give 
fuck, a flender diet, teftaceous powders, 
and diaphoretics wiil be more neceffary 3 
and the breaft fhould be drawn by fome 
proper perfom. If the flux of the lochia 
be too fparing, it fhould be promoted, 
If the pain is great, the lochia commonly 
ftop; but flow again when it ceafes. ‘To 
prevent the infpiffation of the milk, the 
breafts may be embrocated with warm 
linfeed-oil, or oil of tweet almonds, or 
the leaves of red cabbage may be laid 
thereto. If the fever is very acute and 
hot, and an inflammation of the breafis 
is feared, it will be proper to bleed, 
Women commonly put double cloths 
dipt in brandy under the arm-pits, to 
drive back the milk. See the article 
INFLAMMATORY FEVERS. 

A too great thionels of the milk is a 
COMMpPA 
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_-@ommon complaint with nurfes: this is 
to be laid fometimes to the diet, fome- 

‘ times to the concoction, and fometimes 
to the unnatural tenuity of the humours, 
kn this cafe the milk is fometimes per- 
fe&tly watry, and the child is thrown into 
anatrophy by it. The remedies for this 
are a change of diet, and a purging of 
the prime vie, by fome gentle cathar- 
tic, and afterwards a ftrengthening of 
them, by bitters and ftomachic medi- 
cines : fometimes it is alfo neceflary to 
evacuate the ferous humours, by the com- 
mon phlegmagogues, fuch as jalap in 
proper doles, with a little powdered gin- 
ger, which is an excellent corrective 
tor ite 

Dhe milk is fometimes falt to the tafte, 
and fometimes of a bilious yellow colour, 
and thefe diftemperatures of it ufually 
throw the child into colics, diarrhoeas, vo- 
mitings, cutaneous eruptions with fcabs, 
fomctimes abfolute ulcerations, and 
fometimes into fevers. In this cafe the 
nurfe is to take the abforbents and ni- 
trous medicines with intermediate purges ; 
but during the courfe of taking thefe 
remedies, and for fome time afterwards, 
the diet muft be under fome regulations, 
particularly falt foods are to be avoided, 
and all acids, aromatics, and ftrong 
liquors either wholly let alone, or taken 
very {paringly : the perfon muft carefully 
avoid all violent paffions of the mind, as 
anger, fear, and the like, and abftain 
from all violent emotions of the body. 
A contrary extreme to the thinnefs and 
watry appearance of the miik is@ mu- 
cous thicknels of it: this is principally 
troublefome and dangerous to the pareiit, 
as it is apt to bring on tumours and nodes 
of the breaft. The method of treatment 
in this cafe is to give gentle alexiphar- 
mics for fome days: then the gentle 
laxative medicines in fmall dofes, and 
finally allow a moderate ule of wine. 
Deficiency of milk is alfo a very com- 
mon complaint, and it is in fome cafes 
abfolute ; there being no milk at all de- 
rived inta the breafts ; in others, it is only 
a partial one; there being fome milk, 
though not enough to fupply the child 
with nourifhment.. A total deficiency of 
milk moft frequently happens to thofe 
who have their firft child when fomewhat 
advanced in years, and to fuch as are of 
a choleric dilpofition; but a partial de- 
ficiency of it is often owing to a faltnefs 
ef the ferum, and fometimes to the want 
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‘of nourifhments, and often is broupht 6a 


MILK of Sulphur. 
MILL, a machine or engine for grinding 
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by forrow. When faline and hilious 
humours are in fault, then Jac lunz, cal 
cined cryftal, and other abforbent pow~ 
ders become of great ufe; fome alfo pre= 
{cribe the powders of earth-worms care- 
fully dried, and the voiding the humours 
by ftool, by means of gentle purges; 
when the want of nourifhment is the on'y 
occafion of it, the milk may always be 


‘recovered in a proper quantity, by meang 


of good foods with milk and other nou; 
rifhing fluids, 

An over-abundance of milk is as com- 
mon acomplaint asa deficiency of it, 
and requires as much care in the treat- 
ment of it, otherwife the perfon is fre= 
quently fubjeét to nodes and abfceffes in 
the breaft: the proper remedies are the 
eating and drinking more {paringly, and 
letting two children fuck inftead of one, 
together with thofe methods already pre- 
feribed in the milk-fever. 

See SULPHUR. 


corn, ce. of which there are feveral 
kinds, according to the various methods 
of applying the moving power ; as water- 
mills, wind-mills, milis worked by 
horfes, Ge, j 
In water-mills the momentum of the 
water is the moving power, and the at- 
trition of the two {tones in grinding, is 
the force to be overcome. Of thefe there 
are two kinds, viz. thole where the force 
of the water is applied above the wheel, 
and thofe where it is applied below the 
wheel; the former being called over- 
fhot, and the latter under-{hot mills ; and 
to thefe we may add a brea(t-mill, where 
the water ftrikes againft the middle of the 
wheel, 
Some may imagine, that it is hardly 
worth while to write about fo commen 
a thing as a corn-mill; but the come 
monne(s of it fhews its ulefulnefs, and 
therefore it would be unpardonable in 
us to pafs it over in filence, 
Few people are ignorant, that corn is 
ground by two mull-ftones, placed one, 
above the other, without touching. The 
lower or nether mill-ftone is immove- 
able, but the upper one turns upon a 
fpindle. The oppoftte furfaces of the 
two ftones, which act to grind the corr, 
are not plane or flat ; but the upper ‘ore 
is hollow, and the under one fwells up 5 
each of them being of a conic figure, 
whofe axis indeed is very fhort in pro- 
portion 
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portion to the diameter of its bafe: for 
the upper one, being fix feet in diame- 
ter, is hollowed but about one inch at 
its center ; and the lower one rifes but 
about 2 of an inch. Thele two mill- 
ftones come nearer and nearer towards 
their circumference, whereby the corn 
that fulls from the hopper has room to 
infinuate between them as far as 2 of the 
radius, which is the place where it be- 
gins to be ground, and where it makes 
the greateft refiftance that it is capable 
of ; the fpace between the ftones being 
in that place about but 2 or 3 of the thick- 
nefs of a grain of corn, Butas the mil- 
Jers have the liberty of railing or finking 
the upper ftone a little, they can pro- 
portion its diftance from the lower one, 
according as they would have the flour 
finer or coarfer, 

The circular motion of the upper mill- 
ftone brings the corn out of the hopper 
by jerks, and caufes it to recede from 
the center towards the circumference, 
where being quite reduced to flour, it is 
thrown out of the mill, by the centri- 
fugal force of the ftone, through a hole 
provided on purpofe. 

As the water aéts upon an over-fhot 
mill both by impulfe and weight, fo does 
xt likewife upon a breaft-mill, or that 
where the water comes upon the breaft 
or middle-part of the wheel: and here, 
though the weight of the water is not fo 
great as in the overfhot mill, being 
centained in the buckets of the lower 
quarter only ; yet the impulfe of the 
water is much greater, the height of the 
water being increafed nearly the femi- 
diameter of the great wheel, all other 
things being equal. If the height of 
the water remain the fame, the aperture 
of the penftock mutt be enlarged to nearly 
awice the area, that the force may be the 
fame; fo that to produce the fame ef- 
fect, twice as much water is neceflary 
for a breaft-mill as for an over-fhot one, 
every thing elfe being the fame. 


As to the underfhot-mill, it is evident 


there can be only the impulfe from the 


water; and therefore, the height of the ~ 


weter remaining the fame, there mutt be 
a larger aperture of the penftock for the 
difcharge of a greater quantity of water 
in the fame time, in order to produce 
the fame effe& as in the overfhot or breaft- 
mill; whence a greater expence of water 
will be made here than in any other 
mill, and can only be fupplied for a con- 
ftancy by a river ;- and where this can be 
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had, the underfhot is the eafieft, cheapefts 
and moft fimple ftruéture a mill is ca- 
pable of, 

The diameter of common mill-ftones, 
according to Dr. Defaguliers, is from 
five to feven feet, and their thicknefs, 
twelve, fifteen, or eighteen inches: they 
laft thirty-five or forty years ; and when 
they have been long ufed, fo that their 
thicknefs is confiderably diminifhed, they 
are cut anew, 

Here follows the defcription of an un 
derfhot-mill, taken from Belidor’s ars 
chite&ture hydraulique. A B. (plate 
CLXXVI. n° 1.) is the underfhot- 
wheel, upon whofe fhaft D is fixed a fpur 
or cog-wheel E, whofe cogs take the 
rounds of the trundle or lantern G, which 
carries round the mill-ftone in the hurft 
or round frame I, containing the lower 
mill-ftone at NN, and the upper one at 
VV; the axis, or fpindle, fixed to the 
upper mill-ftone being the iron-bar F H. 
They commonly make thefe fort of 
underfhot-wheels from twelve to eighteen 


two and a half or three feet long, and ten 

or twelve inches deep. The fhaft is fif- 

teen or eighteen inches in diameter ; the 

cog-wheel, eight feet in diameter; it has « 
forty-eight cogs four inches high, and | 
three inches and a half wide. ‘The lan- 
tern or trundle is made of two round 
pieces, or flat-heads, twenty-two inches 
in diameter, and four inches thick, in 
which are fet nine rounds of two inches 
and a half diameter, and eighteen inches 
high. Through the trundle goes an iron 
axis, two inches and a half fquare, and 
of a height proportionable to the fituas — 
tion of the mill-ftones: it muft be well” 
fattened to the upper mill-ftone, and its 
lower end being reduced to a pivot, turns 
in a focket let into the fupporting piece H,! 
The fe&tion of a mill-hopper and drum 
that covers the mill-ftones, is’ reprefented 
ibid. n° 2, The hopperisa fall trough 
A, with a.fpout B, to convey the corn 
out of the hopper into the aperture of 
the vpper mill-ftone, DD. The iron- 
bar which paffes through the trundle, is 
marked C, and the under mill-ftone E E 
the interval or fpace between the ftone 
being. reprefented by the dark crooket 
line FF. 
To this account of an underfhot-mill 
we fhall add that of an over-fhot one 5 
wherein.A B (ibid. n& 3.) is the axle-tre 

or fhaft of the water-wheel, which has 


fix arms C, C, @c. fixed in it at D, ee 
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been thought of, there are none more 
ingenious or fimple than thofe which 
have been invented at Touloule in Lan- 
guedoc; the defcription of which, taken 
trom Belidor, is as follows. 

There are fixteen mills a-breaft which 
go continually, and which ferve both the 
city and county around it with flour: 
but as they are all equally aéted upon 
by the current, and are independent of 
one another, we fhall only deicribe three 
ot them, 

Plate CLXXVIII. fig. 1. fhews the plan 
of feveral pieces of mafon work that 
ferve as piers to feveral arches which fhut 
with fluices, and are reprefented in 
fig. 4. which is an elevation tock upon 
the length AB. Every fluice anfwers to 
a channel 7, faced with mafon-work, 
and which grows narrower continually 
tillit comes to C D, where it terminates 
at a cylindrical veffel CE D without any 
bottom, which is likewile of flone-work: 
the ‘water which is confined behind the 
fluice 5, and paffing through the hole 
22, enters with great velocity into the 
channel, and not finding fo Jarge a paf- 
fage to run cut by as that by which it 


-entered, it fwellsand falls with the great- 
er force into the cylinder, forming a 


whir!pool, and turns a horizontal wheel 
at the bottom of it, which is reprefented 
at F. Theaxle I of this wheel termi- 
nates at the mill-ftone K, fig. 2. The 
water, when it has run round feveral 
times in the cylinder, and firuck the 
ladles cf the wheel, runs out again by 
the openings left betwixt thefe ladles at 
the bottom of the cylinder, and goes off 
on the underfide by a flope. This may 
jerve to pive a general idea of the con- 
ftruétion of thete mills, which we thall 
now defcribe more particularly. 

The wheel has a pivot which is fixed in 
the fucket made in the refting place N, 
(fig, 2.). This refting place is fupported 
at V bya threfhold into which it is mor- 
ticed; the extremity of it, X, is fixed 
by an iron-pin to the beam O, fulpended 
by the lever PQ , (fig. 2.) fupported at 
one end P, and iufpended at the other to 
the beam QR, pierced at the top with 
feveral holes to receive an iron-pin: and 
as all the different pieces move together, 
when the extremity Ris lifted up or let 
down, the wheel F may be raifed or 
Jowered on purpofe to bring the upper 
mill-ftone K near to the under one, as 
is ufusl in common mills. 


‘The beight of the cylinder is expreffed 
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of one mill-ftone to another, you may 
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by L M, and you may fee, on the fide 
where the water runs off, the ma‘on- 
work of which it is compofed, and which 
is fopported by thefe beams M and_T. 
There is in this part an arch § behind 
each cylinder, which cannot be well 
diftinguifhed but in fig. 3. which is an 
elevation of the mill upon the line QR, 
where you may diftinguifh the different 
parts on the infide from the place where 
the water enters to where it runs out. 
And to know them you have only to feek 
for the different figures and letters of the 
feveral plates, which flow the relation of 
the parts to one another, in the different 
points of view. The mafonry of the 
cylinders is founded upon carpenter's 
work: for as the water paffes under- 
neath, it was neceflary to build them in 
the air, and to fupport them on the 


Thefe mills are fo difpofed, that all the 
parts belonging to one, may be taken to 
pieces without hindering the’ going of 
any of the reft, when there is any re- 
pairs to be made, as every one has its 
own channel, which needs only to fhut 
to be at. liberty of working both above 
and below. 

As there is only five feet four inches 
(almoft fix feet Englifh) irom the center 


build twelve mills upon a river of ten 
or twelve fathoms in breadth, whereas 
ufually they only make four, and more- 4 
over they are obliged to build on both | 
fides: in this kind, as there is neither — 
cog-wheel nor trundle head, nor any 
friftion befides that of the pivot of the 
wheel, they feldom want repairs. The 
wheel is three feet in diameter ands made 
of one piece of the body of a tree, and © 
the ladles are cut out on it, which are in- 
clined onits thicknefs, and made fomewhat 
bending, as you may fee on the figure. 

There might be feveral curious enquiries 
made for the improving this wheel ; 
we fhall only mention, that the water 
which turns it moves it with a force 
compounded of its weight and the cir- 
cular direétion which it receives from 
the cylinder: the bending of the ladles 
ought to be circular, and the inclination 
which they have from top to bottom, 
ought to make an angle of 54° 44 with 
the axle of the wheel, fince it is the fame 
cafe as the fails of a wind-mill, 


Hand Mitt, or horfe Mit, that worked 


by the hand, or by horfes, &c. A (plate © 
CLXXVIL. fig. 3.) the long beam or © 
lever — 
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lever for moving it, may be double, 
triple, or quadruple, fo as to receive fe- 
veral men cr horfes, to drive feveral mills 
at once. 8B is the cog wheel, placed 
horizontally, with pins fixed, not on its 
plane, but on the outfide, at'the circum- 
ference of the joints. ‘The trundle-head 
is marked C, the fupport D, the iron- 
axis E, and the drum where the mill- 
ftones are inclofed F, 
| Mit is alfo ufed for any machine, which 
being moved by fome external force, 
makes a ftrong impreffion on things ap- 
plied thereto; fuch are fulling-miils, 
paper-mills, mills ufed in coining, gun- 
powder-mills, oil-mills, tamping-mills, 
fugar-mills, Gc. See FULLING, PAPER, 
CoInine, &e. 

Cyder-MiLu, The cyder-mill (bid. fig. 2.) 
confifts of a large round trough, A; into 
which the apples are thrown, and there 
reduced to a pulp, by means of the 
wooden wheel, B, whofe axis, D, is faf- 
tened to aturning beam, C, and tarned 
round by a horfe, When the apples are 
thas reduced to pulp, they are put into 
the cyder-prefs, See the article PREss. 

Gun- powder MILL, is that ufed for pound- 
ing and beating together the ingredients 
whereof gun-powder is compoled. See 
the article GUN-POWDER. 

Thefe ingredients being duly propor- 

tioned and put into the mortars of the 
~ mill, which are hollow pieces of wood, 

each capable of holding twenty pounds 
of pafte, are incorporated by means of 
the pefiles and fprinkling, There are 
twenty-four.mortars in each mill, where 
are made each day 480 pounds of gune 
powder; care being taken to {prinkle 
the ingredients in the mortars with water, 
from time to time, left they fhould take 
fe, The peftle is a piece. of wood ten 
feet high and 4 4 inches broad, armed\at 
bottom with a round piece of metal. It 
weighs about fixty pounds, 
But the operation of this mill will be 
better conceived from an infpection of its 
feveral parts. Plate CLXXIX. fig. 1. 
reprefents the plan of the water wheel and 
trundle-heads; where A is the wheel, 
B its arbor ; C, D, the two trundle-heads, 
each turning with their proper arbor; E 
the cog-wheel driven by the arbors of 
the great wheel, and inferting its teeth 
between the {pindles of the trundle- heads, 
makes one of them turn one way and the 
other another way, 

Fig. 2. ibid. is the profile of the great 

wheel and cog-wheel, marked A and E ; 
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where BB is the arbor of the great 
wheel, C the arbor of the trundJe-head C, 
FF the peftles, and H H the outfides of 
the mortars, 
Fig. 3. ibid. is a plan of the whole ma- 
chine ; A’ being the great wheel; B its 
arbor; C, D, the’ trundle-heads, each 
with its proper arbor, called here cant- 
ing-wheel; being each environed with 
twe!ve fmall pieces of wood, called lifts, 
jutting out to raife the:pelties. E isthe 
cog-wheel ; GG the tails of the peftles; 
and HH the bottoms of the mortars. : 
If water be given to the great wheel, the 
cog-wheel muft likewife move and drive 
“contrary ways the two trundle-heads 
and their canting-wheels; and each lift, 
turning with the canting-wheels, meets 
with the ftay of a peftle, and lets it f 
into its mortar. Thefe twelve lifts ake  - 
difpofed in fuch a manner, that there is. 
always four of them up, and four peftles 
unequally ready to fall, fo thatonly one 
of them falls at a time; and on this 
difpoftion of the peftles depends the equa- 
lity. of the trituration, which fucceeds 
ftill better, by making the pafte pafs 
thro’ the feveral mortars at recular times, 
Mitt. for iron-work. See SMITHERY. 
Sawing MILL. See the article Sawing, 
Sugar Mit. Seethearticle SUGAR... 
Tanning-MiLL. See TANNING-MiLL, *-~ 
MILL-POOL, a flock or pond of water, 
by the force of which the motion ofa ./ 
water-mill is effected. on 
The dam of a mill pool is raifed muchin © 5 
the fame manner as direGled for fifh- | 
ponds. Sec thearticle FisH-POND, oS 
Mi.v-sTone, that ufedin milis, for grinds 
ing; being ufually made of feveral fpes 
cies of pfaduria, or free lone. See the i 
article PSADURIA. +. 
MILLAND, or MILHAND, a town of 
Guienne in France, fixty miles north- 
weft Montpelier. Niet 
MILLENARIANS, or CuiLrasTs, a 
name given to thofe, who, in the primi- 
tive ages, believed that the faints will 
one day reign on earth with Jefus Chrift 
a thovfand years. The former appel- 
Jation is of latin original, the latter 
of Greek, and both of the fame im- 
port. 
The millenarians held, that after the 
coming of antichrift, and the deftrudtion 
of all nations, which fhall follow, there 
fhall be a fist refurre€lion of the just 
alone; that all who fhall be found upon 
earth, both good and bad, thall continue 
alive; the good, to obey the juft who are 
1z Ny rifen, 
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rifen, as their princes; the bad, to be 
conquered by the juft, and to be fubje& 
tothem: that Jelus Chrift will then de- 
fcend from heaven in his glory : that the 
city of Jerufalem will be rebuilt, en- 
larged, embellithed, and its gates ftand 
open night and day, ‘They applied to 
this new Jerufalem, what is faid in the 
Apocalypie, ch. xxi. and to the temple, 
all that is written in Ezekiel xxxvi. 
Here, they pretended Jefus Chrift will 
fix the feat of his empire, and reign a 
thoufand years with the faints, patri- 
archs and prophets, who will enjoy per- 
fe& and uninterrupted felicity. , 
* This reign of our Saviour on earth is ufu- 
ally ftyled the millenium, or reign of a 
thoufand years. 
ILLEPES, the common woopD-LOusE, 
fa fpecies of the onifcus with a blunt 
© forked tail. See the article Oniscus, 
~~ Its body is thort and broad, approaching 
to an oval figure; it grows to near half 
an inch in length, and about half its 
length in diameter; its back ts fome- 
what rounded, the belly flat ; the colour 
a bluith grey ; and the legs are feven or 
eight on each fide, but the more ufual 
number is feven. It runs nimbly, and 
on being touched rolls itfelf up to a kind 
of ball, Itiscommon about old trees, 
’“and under logs of wood and ftones. 
“The beft way of taking thefe animals, ‘is 
“ae. Swallowing them alive ; for as they £)!) 
_ - themfelves into a kind of pill, they tality 
sae? flip down the throat untafted, and are fiu- 
be mediately deflroyed on falling into the 
“eftomach; this is the fureft way of hav- 
“ing all their virtues; the next to this is 
“bruifing them in wine, and taking the 
“+ expreflion, They are fometimes dried, 
wy Sand. given in powder, but in this ftate 
© they Jofe the greater part of their virtues; 
*.° ©. however, if the patient can be prevailed 
«sty #40n to take them no other way, the belt 
. method of preparing them, is that or- 
_ dered in the New London Difpenfatory, 
“which is the tying them up in a thin can- 
vas-cloth, and fulpending them within a 
covered veffel, over the fteam of hot fpi- 
rit of wine; they are foon killed by this 
vapour, and rendered friable. 
Millipedes are aperient, attenuant, and 
detergent ; they diffolve vifcous humours, 
are good in all obftruaticns of the vifcera, 
and have even been celebrated by fome 
«writers as a remedy for the ftone, which 
it is pretended they have a power of re- 
ducing toa mucilage, and carrying off. 
They are often found to be of fervice in 
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afthmas, and gaeat good has been fome- 
- time done by along courfe of them in 
diforders of the eyes. 

MILLERIA, a genus of the fyngenefia- 
polygamia clals of plants, the compound 
flower of whichis radiated ; there is {carce 
any vifible receptacle of the feeds, which 
are fingle after each particular flower, 
and have no pappus or down. 

MILLET, milium, in botany, a genusof | 

the triandria digynia clafs of plants, the 
calyx of which is a bivalve glume; the 
corolla is bivalve, fhorter than the cup, 
and grows to the feed, which is fingle 
and roundith, 
Millet-feed is accounted refrigerant and 
drying, and recommended in fluxes: it 
is alfo faid to promote fweat and ure 
very powerfully, 

MILLING, in the manufaure of cloth, 
the fame with fulling, See FULLING. 
Milling of filk, is an operation otherwife 
called throwing. 

MILLION, in arithmetic, the number of 
ten hundred thoufand, or a thouland 
times a thoufand. See the article Num- 
BER and NUMERATION. 

MILLREE, a Portuguele gold-coin, See 
the article Corn, 

MILO, or MELO, one of the iflands cf 
the Archipelago, fixty miles north of 
Candia. 

MILT, in anatomy, a name fometinies 
given tothe fpleen. See SPLEEN. 


Mitt, or MELT, is allo a denomination 


by which fome call the rows of filhes. 
MILTENBERG, a town of Germany, 
eighteen miles fouth of Afchaffenberg. 


‘MILTON, the name of feveral market- 


towns, as one twelve miles north-eaft of 
Dorchefter, and another twelve miles 
north-eaft of Maidftone. 

MILVUS, the kKiT#, in ornithology, a 
fpecies of falcon, with a forked tail, a 
yellow cera, a brown body, and a whitifh 
head. It isa very common bird with us, 
about the fize of a large tame pigeon. © 
See the arttcle FALCON and KITE, 

Mixvus, in ichthyology, the fame with 
the hirundo pifcis, or f{wallow-fifh. See . 
the article HIRUNDO. 

MIME, puv@, in the antient comedy, a 
perfon who aéted any character by mere 
geftures, and hence denominated panto- 
mime. See the article PANTOMIME. 

MIMESIS, pireis, in rhetoric, the imi- 
tating the voice and geftures of another 
perfon. 

MIMOSA, the sENSITIVE PLANT, in 
botany. See the article SENSITIVE. 

MIMULUS, 


MIN 
MIMULUS, in botany, a genus of’'the 
didynamia-angid{permia clafs of plants, 
with double ftigmata, and aringent mo- 
nopetalous flower; the fruit is.a bilocular 
capfule, with feveral feeds in each cel!. 
MIMUSOPS, in botany, a genus of the 
 oftandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla of which confilts of eight petals ; 
and its frait is a drupe, 
MINA, in grecian antiquity, a money of 
| account, equal to an hundred drachms. 
See Money and DracuM, 

MINCIO, or MENZO, a river of Italy, 
which, after running through the duteby 
of Mantua, difcharges itfelf into the Po, 

| at Borgoforte. 

MIND, mens, ve:, a thinking intelligent 
being, otherwife called fpirit, i oppofi- 
tion'to matter or body. Sce the articles 
ODyY and SPiRIT, 

The culture of the human mind 1s more 
immediately taught in the fciences of lo- 
gics and ethics, See LocicandETAIcs. 
When the mind, fays Mr. Locke, turnsits 
view inwards uponitlelf, thinking is the 
firttideathat occurs; wherein itoblerves a 
great variety of modifications, whence it 
trames to itfelf diflin ideas. See IDEA. 
Thus the preception annexed to any im- 
preffion on the body by an external ob- 
je&, is called fenfation; when an idea 
recurs without the prefence of the object, 
it is called remembrance ; when fought 
after by the mind, and brought again in- 
to view, it is recolleftion; when the 
ideas are taken notice of, and as it were 
regiftered in the memory, it is attention ; 
when the mind fixes its view on any one 
idea, and confiders it on all fides, it is 
called ftady, 

MINDANAO, the largeft of the Philip- 
pine-iflinds, except Luconia, is fituated 
between 120° and 126% eaft longitude, 

‘and between 5° and 10° north Jat. 

MINDELHEIM, a city of Germany, 
thirty-three miles fouth eaft of Ulm. = It 
is the capital of the principality.of Min- 
detheim, conferred on the duke of Mar!- 
borough, by the emperor in 1704. 

MINDEN, acity of Germany, the capi- 
tal of a dutchy of the fame name, fitu- 
ated forty miles weft of Hanover. 

MINDORA, one of the Philippine iflands, 
lies fouth-weft of Luconia, from which 
it is fituated by a narrow channel. 

MINE, in natural hiftory, a place under 
ground, where metals, minerals, or even 
precious ftones are dug up. See the ar- 
ticle DicGina. 

As, therefore, the matter dug out of 
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mines is various, the mines themfelves ace 
quire various denominations, as gold- 
mines, filver-mines, copper-mines, 11on- - 
mines, diamond-mines, falt-mines, mines 

of antimony, of alum, &c. See the ar- 
ticles Goup, SILVER, &c, 

Mines, then, in general, are veins or 
cavities within the earth, whofe fides re~ 
ceding from, or approaching nearer to, 
eachother, make them of unequal breadths 

in different places, fometimes forming 
larger fpaces, which are called holes : 
they are filled with fubftances, which, 
whether metallic or of any other nature, 
are called the loads ; when the fubltances 
forming thefe loads, are reducible to me- 
tal, the loads are by the miners faid be 
alive; otherwife they are called dead 
loads. Yn Cornwal and Devon, the 
loads always hold their courfe from 
eaftward to weftward ; though in other 
parts of England, they frequently run 
from north to fouth. The miners report, 
that the fides of the load never bearin a 
perpendicular, but conitantly under-lay, 
either to the north or to the fouth. The 
load is frequently intercepted by the croff- 
ing of a vein of earth, or ftone, or fome 
different metallic fubftance; in which 
cafe it generally happens that one part.of .. 


the load is moved a confiderable-diftance °.5!7" 


to the one fide, This tranfient load is'by ** 


the miners called flooking: and:the'part 3 a 
f the load which is to be moved, is faid * 
“4 be heaved. See the article PLOOKINGS-* i) 


According to Dr, Nichols’s obfecvations 


upon mines, they feem to be, or to have™ = 


been, the channels through which the was. 
ters pals within the earth, and, like ri-. 
vers, have their fmall branches opening .; 


into them, in all dire&tions. Moft mines.” 


have ftreams of water running through - 
them ; and when they are found-dry, Jit 


feems to be owing to the waters having .. . « 


changed their courfe, as being obliged to 
it, either becaufe the load has ftopped up 


the antient paffages, or that fome new >", 


and more eafy ones are made, 
Mines, fays Dr. Shaw, are liable to ma- 
ny contingencies ; being fometimes poor, 
fometimes foon exhauftible, fometimes- 
fubje&t to be drowned, efpecially when 
deep, and fometimes hard to trace; yet 
there are many inftances of mines proving 
highly advantageous for hundreds -of 
years: the mines of Potofi are to this day 
worked with nearly the fame fuccefs as at 
fir; the gold-mines of Cremnitz have 
been worked almoft thefe thoufand years 5 
and our cornifh tin-mines are extremely 
antient, 
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antient. The neat profit of the filver 


alone, dug in the mifnian filver-mines in 


Saxony, is ftill, in the {pace of eight years, 


computed at a thoufand fix hundred and 
forty-four millions, befides feventy-three 
tons of gold. Many mines have been 
difcovered by accident: a torrent firft laid 


‘open a rich vein of the filver-mine at 


Friberg in Germany ; fometimes a vio- 
lent wind, by blowing up trees, or over- 


_tursing the parts of rocks, has difcovered 


a mine; the fame has happened by vio- 
lent fhowers, earthquakes, thunder, the 
firing of woods, or even the ftroke of a 
plough-thare, or horle’s hoof. 

But the art of mining does not wait for 
thefe favourable accidents, but direétly 
goes upon the fearch and difcovery of fuch 
mineral veins, ores, or fands, as may be 
worth the working for metal. The prin- 
cipal inveftigation and difcovery of mines 
depend upon a particular fagacity, or ac- 
quired habit of judging from particular 
figns, that metallic matters are contained 
in certain parts of the earth, not far below 
its furface. . The principal figns of a la- 
tent metallic vein, feems reducible to ge- 
neral heads, fuch as, 1. The difcovery 
of certain mineral waters, 2. The dif- 
colouration of the trees or grafs of a 
place. 3. The finding of pieces of ore 
on the furface of the ground. 4. The 
rife of warm exhalations. 5. The find- 
ing of metallic fands, andthelike. All 
which are fo many encouragements for 
making a ftrifer fearch near the places 
where any thing of this kind appears ; 
whence rules of practice might be formed 
for reducing this art to a greater certainty. 
But when no evident marks of a mine 
appears, the fkilful mineralift ufually 
bores into the earth, in fuch places as 
from fome analogy of knowledge, gain- 
ed by experience, or by obferving the fi- 
tuation, courfe, or nature of other mines, 
he judges may contain metal: this me- 
thod of boring we have alieady given 
under the article BORING. 

After the mine is found the next thing 
to be confidered, is whether it may be 
dug to advantage. In order to determine 
this, we are duly to weigh the nature'cf 
the place, and its fituation, as to wood, 
water, carriage, healthinefs, and the like, 
and compare the refult with the rich- 
nefs of the ore, the charge of digging, 


’ flamping, wathing, and fmelting, See 


STAMPING, WASHING, and SMELTING, 
Particularly the form and fituation of the 


ar, MRS. 
0¢ fhould be well confidered. A mine 
“mutt either happen, 1. In a mountain. 
2. Ina hill, 3. Inavalley. Or, 4. 
jn a flat. But mountains and hills are 
dug with much greater eafe and conveni- 
ence, chiefly becau(fe the drains and bur- 
rows, that is the adits or avenues may be 
here readily cut, both to drain the water 
and to form gang-ways for bringing out 
the lead, &c, In all the four cafes we 
are to look out for the veins which the 
rains, or other accidental thing, may 
have laid bare; and if fuch a vein be 
found, it may often be proper to open 
the mine at that place, efpecially if the 
vein prove tolerably large and rich; other- 
wife the moft commodious place for fitu- 
ation is to be chofe for the purpofe, viz. 
neither onea flat, nor on the tops of moun- 
tains, but on the fides. The beft fitua- 
tion for a mine, is a mountainous, woody, 
wholfome fpot ; of a fafe eafy afcent, and — 
bordering on a navigable river, 
places abounding with mines are gene- 
rally healthy, as ftanding high, and eve- 
ry where expofed to the air; yet fome — 
places, where mines are found, prove poi- 
fonous, and can, upon no account, be 
dug, though ever fo rich; the way of ex- 
amining a fufpected place of this kind, is | 
to make experiments upon brutes, by ex- — 
pofing them to the effluvia or exhalations — 
to find the effe&ts. r 
For the different veins, and the manner ° 
of tracing them, fee the articles VEIN, 
gre METALS. 
evonfhire and Cornwal, where there are 
a great many mines of copper and tin, is 
a very mountainous country, which gives | 
an opportunity in many places to make 
adits, or fubterraneous drains, to fome 
valley at a diftlance, by which to carry 
off the water from the mine, which other- 
wife would drown them out from getting 
the ore. Thefe adits are fometimes car 
ried a mileortwo, and dug ata vaft ex- 
pence, as from @:te 4oool. efpecially 
where the ground is rocky ; and yet they 
find this cheaper than to draw up the wa- 
ter out of the mine quite to the top, when 
the water runs in plenty, and the mine 
is deep. Sometimes, indeed, they can- 
not find a level near enough, to which 
an adit may be carried from the very bot- 
tom of the mine; yet they find it worth — 
while to make an adit at half the height 
to which the water is to be raifed, thereby 
faving half the expence ; where being de- - 
livered into the trough L Z (p!. CLXXX. © 


fig. 
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fig, 1.) it runs off under ground, wi 1 
out being drawn up to the mouth of the 
mine. 

The late Mr. Coftar, confidering that 
fometimes from {mall ftreams, and fome- 
times from little {prings, or collections 
of rain-water, one might have a pretty 
deal of water above ground, though not 
a fafficient quantity to turn an overfhot- 
wheel, thought that if a fufficient fall 
might be had, this collection of water 
might be made ufeful in raifing the water 
in amine to the adit, where it may be 
carried off. The fall to be had, appear- 


. edto him tobe CL (ibid.) the height of 


the mouth of the mine down to the adit, 
which we fhall here fuppofe twenty -five 
yards. Then he contrived,to place a 
rag-whee! RR, with its chain or bucket- 
pump, at the mouth of the mine Cc ¢, as 
reprefented in the figure; receiving the 
water, colleéted in the ciftern W, thro’ 
the pipe A, conveying it into the buckets 
B, making them go the reverle way (be- 
caufe in the common chain-pump, the 


~ yag wheel carries the buckets, but here 


the buckets carry the rag wheel) down as 
far as the adit, into which they difcharge 
themfelves at 6.5; where turning another 
rag-wheel rr, whofe axis works an en- 
give that brings the water from the bot- 
tom, and delivers it into the adit LZ, 
which carries away both the waters to the 
opening at the bottom of the mountain, 
which we fuppole at a great diftance from 
the mine. 

Any kind of engine may be worked by 
this lower rag-wheel, whofe axis is HI 
(ibid.) as, for example, a common chain 
pump, by making the rag-wheel fuffici- 
ently deep ; or cranks, as reprefented at 
Gg, working two pump-rods K, K, 
moving in the barrels M, M, and deli- 
vering their water into the trough L Z, 
leading to the adit. 

N.B. There mult be a wheel fixed to 
the axis of the upper rag-wheel at C, 
to carry a pinion or fmaller wheel D, 
having a fly E F ; in order to regulate the 
motion of the whole machine, and pre- 
vent jerks, 

One confiderable advantage may be reap- 
ed from a great fall of a fmall quantity 


. of water, by fixing Dr, Barker's breaft- 
| wheel.a little above the adit-ciftern under 


ground, Let plate CLXXVII. fig. 1. be 
inverted, as at n® 3. zbid. and PPpp 


| reprefents the bottom of a {quaré per- 


pendicular trough, that conveys the wa- 
ter to the mouth of the circular channel 


GG, where ‘the fad'e- boards run in the 
dire&tion 3, 4, §, and quit the water at 


6. A chain C9, pulling the fhuttle Mx, ° 


lets down the water upon the ladle- 
boards, in proportion to its quantity. 
The axis of this wheel, in going round, 


may be made to move any kind of water- — 


work, to bring up the water from the 


bottom of a mine into the adit, there to. > % 


be carried off, ; 


Mine, in the military art, denotes a fub- 


terraneous cana), or paflage, dug under 
the wall or rampart of a fortification, in- 
tended to be blown up by gun-powder, 

The alley or paflage of a mine is com- 
monly about four feet fquare; atthe end 
of this is the cliamber of the mine, which 
isa cavity about five feet in width and in 
length, and about fix feet in height ; and 
here the gun-powder is ftowed. The fau- 
ciffe of the mine, is the train, for which 
there ts always a little aperture left, There 
are various kinds of mines, which ac- 


quire various names, as royal mines, fer- 


pentine-mines, forked-mines, according 
as their paflages are fraight, oblique, 
winding, @c. There are alfo mines 
made in the field, which are called fou- 
gades, See the article FouGaDE. 
Mines are either dug within the body 
of the earth, as thofe made by the be- 
fieged to blow up the works of the befieg- 
ers, before they make a lodgment on the 
covered way 3; or in eminences and rifing 
grounds, as to make a breach in the ram- 
parts, &c, orto blow up walls, or laftly, 
to tear up rocks, 

Two ounces of powder have been found, 
by experiment, capable of raifing two 
cubic feet of earth; confequently two 
hundred ounces, that is twelve pounds 
eight ounces, will raife two hundred cu- 
bic feet, which is only fixteen feet fhort 
of a cubic toife, becaufe two hundred 
ounces joined together, have proportion- 
ably a greater force than two ounces, 2s 
being an united force. Sce the article 
GuN-POWDER. 

All the turnings a miner ufes to carry on 
his mines, and through which he con- 
duéts the fauciffe, fhould be well filled 
with earth and dung; and the mafonry 
in proportion to the earth to be blown 
up, as3to2. Theentrance of the cham- 
ber of the mine ought to be firmly fhat 


with thick planks, in the form of a Sr. ~ 


Andrew’s crofs, fo that the enclo‘ure be 
fecure, andthe void fpaces fhut up with 
dung, or tempered earth. Ifa gallery 
be made below, or on the fide of the 

chamber, 


. ise 
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chamber, it mui abfolutely be filled up 
with the ftrongeft mafonry, half as long 
again as the height of the earths for this 
gallery will not only burft, but likewife 
obftrudt the effeft of the mine. The 
powder fhould always be kept in facks, 
which are opened whea the mincis charg- 
ed, and fome of the powder ftrewed 
about: the greater the quantity of earth 
to be raifed is, the greater is the effect of 
the mine, fuppofing it to have the due 
proportion of powder, Powder has the 
fame effeét upon ma‘onry as upon earth, 
that is, it will proporttonably raife ei- 
ther, with the fame velocity. 

The branches which are carried into the 
folidity of walls, do notexceed three feet 
in depth, and two feet fix inches in width 
nearly; this fort of mine is mof excellent 
to blow up the ftrongeit walls. 

‘The weight of a cubic foot of powder 
fhould be 80 1b. one foot one inch cube 
will weigh roo fb, and one foot two 
inches and eleven twellths, x50 16. and 
200 th. of powder will be one foot five 
inches oube; ‘however, there is a.diver- 
fity inthis, according tothe quantity of 
falt peter in the gun-powder. 

If, when the mines are made, water be 
found at the bottom of the chamber, 


_ planks are laid there, on which the pow- 


der is placed either in facks or barrels, 
of 100 1b. each. The faucifle muft have 
a clear paffage to the powder, and be laid 
in an auget, or wooden trough, through 
allthe branches, When the powder is 
placed in the chamber, the planks are 
aid to cover it, and others again acrofs 
thefe; then one is placed over the top of 
the chamber, which is fhaped for that 
purpofe: between that and thofe which 
cover the powder, props are placed, 
which fhore it up; fome imclining to- 
wards the outfide, others to the infide of 
the wall; allthe void {paces being filled 
with earth, dung, brick, and rough 
Stones. Afierwards planks are placed at 
the entrance of the chamber with one 
acrofs thetop, whereon they buttrefs three 
ftreng props, whofe other ends are like- 
wife proped again{t another plank fitu- 
ated on the fide of the earth in the branch; 
which props being well fixed between the 
planks with wedges, the branch fhould 
then be filled up to its entrance with the 
forementioned materials. The fauciffes 
which pafs through the fide branches 
muft be exadily the fame length with that 
in the middle, to which they join: the 
pyre which reaches beyond the entrance 
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‘of the mine, is that which conveys the | 
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fire to the other three; the fauciffes be. 
ing of equal Jength will ipring together. 
From a great number of experiments, it 
appears, x. That the force of a mine is 
always towards the weakeft fide ; fo that 
the difpofition of the chamber of a 
mine does not at all contribute to deter- 
mine this effeét. 2. That the quantity 
of powder mult be greater or lefs, in pro- 
portion to the greater or lefs weight of 
the bodies to be raifed, and to their 
greater or lefs cohefton ; fo that you are 
to allow for each cubie fathom 
Of l6ofe earth, g or ao lb.) 
Firm earth and ftrong fand, x1 or 312 
Fat clayey earth, Is or 16 
New mafonry, not ftrongly 

bound, 15 OF 20 
Old mafonry, well bound, 25 or 30 
3- That the aperture, or enionnoir of a 
mine, if right charged, is a cone, the] 
diameter of whofe bafe is double the 
height taken from the center.of the mine. 
4. That when the mine has been over-| 
charged, its entonnoir is nearly cylindri-| 
cal, the diameter of the upper extreme) 
not much exceeding that of the cham-| 
ber. 5. That belides the thock of the 
powder againft the bodies it takes up, 
it hkewife cnufhes ail the earth that bor= 
ders upon it, both underneath and fides 
ways. 
To charge a mine fo as to have the mo 
advantageous effeét, the weight of th 
matter to be carried muft be known 
that is, the dolidity of a right con 
whofe bafe is double the height of th 
earth over the center of the mine: thu 
having found the folidity of the cone i 
cubic fathoms, multiply the number 
fathoms by the number of pounds 
powder veceflary for raifing the matt 
it contains; and if the cone contai 
matiers of different weights, take 
mean weight between them all, alwa 
having a regard to their degree of ¢ 
hefhon. ae 
As to the difpofition of mines, there 
but one general rule, which is, that th 
fide towards which one would determi 
the effect be the weakeft, but this vari 
according to occafions and circumftance 
The calculation of mines is general 
bhilt upon this hypothefis, that thee 
tonnoir cf a mine is the fruftum of 
inverted cone, whofe altitude is equal 
the radius of the excavation of the mi 
and the diameter of whofe leffer bi 
is equal te the line of leat refiflance 5 al 

thou; 
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though thefe fuppofitions are not quite 
exaét, yet the calculation of mines de- 
duced from them have proved fuccefsful 
in praétice; for which reafon this calcu- 
lation fhould be followed, till a better and 
more fimple be found out. 6 
M. de Valliere found that the entonnoir 
of a mine wasa paraboloid, which isa 
folid generated by the rotation of a femi- 
parabola about its axis; but as the dif- 
ference between thefe two is very infig- 
nificant in praétice, that of the fruftum 
of a cone may be ufed, See the article 
PARABOLOIDES, 

Knight of the Mine, a military honour an- 
tiently conferred on perfons who had dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves in engagements in 
mines. 

MINE Ships, fhips filled with gun-powder, 
inclofed in ftrong vaults of ftone or brick, 
to be fired in the midft of an enemy’s 
fleet. 


MINEHEAD, a borough and port-town 


of Somerfetfhire, which fends two mem- 
bers to parliament: weft long. 3° 20’, 
north lat. 51° 18/. 


MINERAL, in natural hiftory, is ufed, 


in general, for all foffil bodies, whether 
fimple or compound, dug out of a fub- 
terraneous mine, from which it takes its 
denomination, See Fossit and MINE. 
Tn this fenfe, metals, fulphurs, foflil falts, 
femi-metals, @&c. are minerals. See the 
articles METALS, SULPHUR, &c, 
Boerhaave defines minerals natural bo- 
dies, found either in the bowels or on the 
furface of the earth, of fo fimplea ftruc- 
ture that the clofeft infpeétion, even by 
the beft microfcopes, has not been able to 
difcover any diverfity between the veffels 
and their contents ; but each part appears 
fimilar to the whole, though in many of 
them there certainly is a compofition of 
folid and fluid parts. 

Upon this definition Dr, Shaw remarks, 
that the character holds of foffils, and of 
them alone; thus gold, filver, and the 
other metals, antimony, falts, fulpburs, 
ftones, and other minerals, really grow 
fixed to the earth ; and if they be divid- 
ed into the minuteft parts, they will eve- 
ry where appear cf the fame fimilar folid 
matter, without any thew of veflels or 
juices, 

MINERAL Waters, in medicine, all thofe 
wherein any medicinal virtues, befides 
thofe of common water, are found, 
Thefe mineral waters are of various 
kinds, but they are confidered under the 
general titles cf chalybsate, purgative, 

Vou, IIL. 
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and alterative. Fhe more ufeful and 
commodious additions for examining 


thefe three kinds of mineral waters, are, 


according to Dr. Shaw, galls, fyrup: of* 
violets, and oil of tartar per deliquium. 
Galls difcover in them any {mall proper- 
tion of vitriol or diffolved iron, as having 
the property of immediately ftriking a 
purple or black colour in all waters 
where any fuch fubltance is lodged. 
Spirit of violet, in the fame manner, 
difeovers any finall predominancy of an 
acid or alkali therein, by changing the 
water red if acid, and green if alkali pre- 
fides. Oil of tartar difcovers any fmalk 
proportion of earthy matter lefs capable 
of diffolving in water than that fait, by 
precipitating fuch earthy matter in form 
of a white cloud to the bottom of the 
containing glafs, where it collects and 
appears like a fubtile white powder. 
Thefe particulars may be fhewn and prov- 
ed fatisfa&torily by adding to pure water 
a little of a known acid, alkali, diffolved. 
iron, and fubtile earth, or fine light fedi- 
meat of an earthy water; applying the 
fyrup of violets, galls, and oil of tartar 
refpedtively. 

Mineral waters are imitable by art. The 
rule is, by a proper analyfis to find the 
contents of fuch water (by evaporation, 
the addition of tinging ingredients, @c. 
as above mentioned) and their propor- 
tions; then, by means of fynthetical 
chemiftry, to compofe a fimilar mixture; 
thus, for example, we learn, by a pro- 
per analyfis, that the ingredients, or dif- 
ferent conftituent parts of pyrmont-wa- 
ters, are a fubtile aqueous fluid, a vola- 
tile iron, and a predominating alkali, all 
joined together in one brifk pungent fpi- 
rituous water. The imitation of this 
kind of chalybeate water, is by much the 
moft difficult, and may perhaps be ren- 
dered moft perfe&t, by boiling the pureft 
common water in a clofe veffel, with a 
{mall proportion of ochre, foft iron ore, 
or pyrites. See the articles PYRMONF 
and CHALYBEAT. 

The imitation of the common purgative 
mineral waters is eafy : thus Epfom-water 
is imitated by barely diffolving three or 
four drams of Epfom-falt in a quart of 
pure water, made fomewhat brifk or 
quick with a few drops of fpirit of vitriok 


and oil of tartar per deliquium, fo asto 


let the alkali prevail. See the articles 

Epsom and PurRGATIVE, 

The imitation of the alterative: waters, 

fuch as thofe of Bath, Buxten, &c. has 
120 bitherte 


wh 


‘ 


ye 


Mint {eve}. 


“Niitherto fearce been: attempted, nor can 


be rationally, for want of their refpedtive 


is fhou'd always be grounded, 


MINERVALIA, in 


-jutt-analyfis, upon which fuch imitations 
See the ar- 
ticles BATH, Buxton, &c. 

As to the ufe of mineral waters, the 
learned Heifter obferves, that in general 
they are found to agree much better with 
perfons in the middle ftages of life, than 
with perfons very old or very young. If 
any general rule can be given in this cafe, 
itis, that people fhould not take them 
when younger than eighteen, or older 
than fixty. 

As to the method of taking them, peo- 
ple who are of a plethoric habit ought to 
be blooded before they begin to take 
them, but all perfons ought to take a 
gentle purge hefoie they begin them, in 


) order to clear the prime vie; and to this 
_ petpofe, norting is more proper than the 
common ialts of Epfom or Glauber’s. 


If there be indications for vomiting in 
the pauent, fuch as pains, and a fenfation 
of weight, in the ftomach, with bitternefs 
in the mouth, then it is extremely proper 
to give, a day or two before she beginning 
of the courfes of the waters, a gentle dofe 
of ipecacuanha, The mott proper time 
for drinking them, is early in the mcrn- 
ing; fx or feven o'clock is very proper. 
The moft proper featon is the fummer, in 
the months of June, Tuly and Augutt ; 
but in urgent occafions, the courfe of 
them may be begun in May and conti- 

eptember. Itis always proper 


— poed till ‘ 
¢ begin the ule of them by (mall quanti- 
| ties, ond gradually increale them to larg- 


er; the frit day it may be proper to drink 
about a pint and a-half, the fecond a 
> may be drank, and on the third or 

vurth three pints. Afier this the quan- 


tity may be increafed to two quarts a 


day; and more than this it is not proper 
totake, unleis the perfon be of a very 


_robuft habit: the quantity thatis taken 
asthe mot may be continued every day 


till the courle is Grithed, if the nature of 
the difeafe require it. In general, the 


/ minéral waters operate both by flool and 


Urine, but in fome they operate by fool 
fing!y, in others by urine. 

roman antiquity, 
feitivals celebrated in honour of Miner- 

va, in the month of March; at which 


time the fholavs had a vacation, and 


vfually made a prefent to their mafters, 
galled from this fettival minerval, 

Thee fetlivals were otherwife called 
" ayy Sea 


quinquatria, from their, Ia fting five days, 
See the article QUINQUATRIA, 


MINHO, a great river of Spain, which, 


taking its rife-in Gallicia, divides that 
province from Portugal, and falls into 
thegAtiantic at Caimmha. i 


MINIATO, a town of Italy, fifteen miles 


weft of Fiorence. 


MINIATURE, a delicate kind of paint- 


ing, diftinguifhed from all others by the 
fmalne(s of the figures, its being per- 
formed with dots or points, inftead of 
lines ; by the faintnefs of the colouring ; 
its requiring to, be viewed very near; and 
by its being ufually done on vellum.. See 
PaINTING and REDUCTION, 

This is the niceitt and moft tedious of all 
kinds of painting, being peiformed 
wholly with the point of the pencils. tor 
when the colours are Jatd on flat without 
dotting, though the figures be fmall, and 
the ground either vellum or paper, it is 
not called painting in miniature, but 
wafhing. ‘There are fome painters who 
never ufe any white cojour in painting in 
miniature, but make the ground of the 
vellum ferve to raife their figures; in 
which cafe the lights appear bright in 
proportion to the depth and ftrength of 
the colours of the figures, Others, be- 
fore they go to work, give the vellum a 
light wath with white-lead well prepared 
and purified, ‘Thofe colours that have 
the leaft body, are the belt and moft 
commodions for painting in miniature 3 
as carmine, ultramarine, fine lakes; and 
greens made of herbs and flowers:;:but — 
refides thefe, the following colours are © 
alfo made ufe of, viz. vermillion, black- 
Jead, brown-red, mafticote-pale, yellows 
mafticote, indigo, ivory-black, lamp-. 
black, fpanifh-brown, umber, gall-ffone, — 
brown-ochre,  french-pink, orpiment, - 
gamboge, naples yellow, bladder-green, 
verditer, fea-green, german-afhes, flake- 
white, and white-lead. AlJ terrene co- 
Jours, and other grofs fubftances, are too © 
coarfe for fine work, how well foever 
they may be ground; but the fineft par- 
ticles may be feparated by tempering the 
colour in a cup of fair water, and having 
ftirred it well with your finger, and the 
whole being thoroughly mixed, let it fub- 
fide for a while, and then pour it by in- 
clination into a fhell that-has been. well 
fcowred in hot water, and let it) Aland to 
dry. Yellow-ochre, brown-red, umbér, 
and ultramarine purify by fire ;» but. if 


. they are burnt. in too’ fierce avfire they 


fi Say é > change, - 
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‘change, and the brown-red turns yellow ; 
the yellow ochre and umber turn reddifh, 
and fo of the ref: if the fire is not too 
fierce it renders them fofter and kinder 
than before, fo that the fineft and purett 
ultramarine, burnt in a red-hot thovel, 
becomes much more brilliant than it was 
before it was burnt. Greens, blacks, 
greys and yellows, on being mixed with 
a little of the gall of the ox> carp, or 
eel, efpecia]ly of the laft, acquire a luttre 
and vivacity not natural tothem. ‘You 
muft take the galls of eels and hang them 
‘on a nail to dry; and when you ule any, 


[219 


fteep it in brandy, and mingle fome of it ~ 


with the colour already tempered with 
gum-water in which there is a little 
fugar-candy. When you begin to paint, 
the colours muft be placed on a {mall 
ivory-pallet of the fize of your hand, in 
the middle of which thould be placed the 
white, well fpread out, and near it the 
lighter, and further off thofe darker co- 
lours you are going to ufe. 
Your vellum muft be glued to a copper- 
plate, ora piece of thin board, exadily 
of the fame fize with the intended piece ; 
in doing which, the fair fide of the vel- 
Jum: fhould be moiftened with a fine wet 
linen ; anda piece of white paper being 
put upon the back of it, it is to be ap- 
plied to the plate orboard, and ftretching 
it upon it equally in ‘all directions, the 
vellum, which ought to be every way 
a finger’s breadth larger than what you 
glue it to, in order to be doubled over 
and glued behind. When your piece is 
fketched out upon the vellum, with a 
pencil, you maft, with a litde thin, car- 
mine, run over all the ftrokes that they 
may not be defaced in working, and this 
done clean your velium with crumb of 
bread. In laying on the colours, begin 
with fketching or drawing with large, 
bold, but clear ftrokes, like thofe who 
paint in oil: your lights muft at firlt be 
fomething brighter, and your fhades not 
quite fo dark as is required in finifhing ; 
becaufe in (rippling upon them you 
firengthen the colour, which if too deep 
at firft, would in finifhing become too 
dark. Endeavour alfo to drown your co- 
lours into each other, ‘that no line of fe- 
paration may be feen between them; to 
this purpofe foften your flrokes with the 
colours’on each fide of them, fo that they 
-may be blended and confounded with 
each other. There are feveral ways of 
ftrippling, and every painter has -his 
manner; fome do it with round points, 
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others make them Jongifh; others again — 
hatch fine ftrokes, croffing each other in _ 


all directions, till the whole appears as 
if ftrippled or wrought with points ; this 
Jaft method is the beit, bolts, and 


foonett perfected: the artitt thould here 


accuftom himlelf to be rich, mellow, 


and foft in his work: the points mut — 


feem in a manner loft in the ground they 


are wrought upon, and appear bur fut 
enough to fhew that the piece ts ttrinpied. 
When the work feems finifhed, beso nren> 
ing ita little has a fine eflect; thar is, 


\ 


ftrengthening the lights with touches of 


a paler colour than at firit, which jou 
be (oftened away into the reft. 

For laces, point, and the like, lay on ficft 
a mixture cf blue, black, and white, as 
for linens, and then heighten the pattern, 
flowers or flourifhes, with white only ; 
than fhade and finifhy with the firlt co- 
Jour, When they ate upon fleth, or any 
thing elfe which you would have, feen 
through them, finifh what is, under 
them, as if you intended to lay nothing 
upon it, and then lay on the lace or point 
with pure white, and finifh with. the’ 
other mixture. In painting a fur, lay on 
a ground as for drapery, according to 
the colours of it, and then fhade by the 
famerole; and having done, inflead-of 
firippling, draw fine. ftrokes this way and 
that, according as the down of 4 fur 
you imitate lies: heighten the lights of 
of a brown fur with ochre and white, and 
thole of a light fur with white anda little 
biue. jh 

There are feveral forts of grounds fo 


piétures and. portraits; fome are quite 


brown, with fpanifh-brown, umber, @c, — 


with a little black and white ; others are 


_more yellow, being mixed with a good 


deal cf ochre 5 others dre upon the grey, 
with indigo; and cthers, are blue or 
crimfon. See the article GROUND, 

To make a ground all of glory, firfi lay 
a bright mixture of a little ochre and_ 


white, adding more and more of the firft 4 


as you draw more and more towards the — 


extremities of the intended piQures and 


when the ochre bappens not to be dark ~ 


enough (for you muft go on.darkening 
and darkening) add ga‘l-ftone, ‘then care 
mine, and at laft {panifh-brown. This 
ground you muft lay in fuch a manner, 
that the different degrees of darknefs 
may, as.much as poflible, infenfibly ‘in- 


“creafe and ftrengthen; the’ whole mut 
“then be ftrippled with the fame colours, 


For a day-fky, mingle fome ultramarine | 
az Oa 


with oe 


‘ 
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with a good deal of white, and Jay it on 
as fmooth and uniform as poffible with a 
large pencil and broad ftrokes, laying it 

on paler and paler as you defcend towards 
the horizon, which mutt be made of ver- 
million, mine-de-plumb and white, of 
the ftrength that finifhes the fky, or ra- 


, ther a little weaker, artfully blending the 


blue and red, mingling at laft gall-ftone 
and a good deal of white; and all this 
mult be fo laid on that no feparation 
mutt be feen between the colours. When 
there are to be clouds in the fky, you need 
lay on no blue where they are to be, but 
fketch them out, if they are reddifh, 
with vermillion, gall-flone, and white, 
together with a little indigo; and if they 
are to be darker, a great deal mult be 
ufed of this laft, making the lights of the 
one and the other with matticot, vermil- 
lion and white, according to the degree 
of ftrength you would give them, fwell- 
ing out the whole with ({trippling ; and 
if the {ky be not fufficiently uniform, you 
mutt ftripple that hkewife, 

MINIM, in mufic, a note equal to two 
crotchets, or half a femibreve. See the 
articles NOTE, CROTCHET, &c. 

MINIMS, a religious order in the church 
of Rome, founded by St. Francis De 
Paula, towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. Their habit is a coarfe black 
woollen ftuff, with a woollen girdle, of 
the fame colours, tied in five knots, 
They are not permitted to quit their ha- 
bit and girdle night norday. Formerly 
they went bare-footed, but are now al- 
lowed the ufe of thoes, 


MINIMUM, in the higher geometry, the 


Jeaft quantity attainable in a given cafe. 
_ See the article Maximum. 


MINION, a piece of cannon, at prefent 


but little ufed in the field. For its length, 
bore, and the weight of the ball it car- 
cies, fee CANNON. 

MINISTER, a perfon who preaches, per- 
forms religious worfhip in public, admi- 
nifters the facraments, &c, See the ar- 

ticles Bishop, Deacon, &ce. 


_ MINISTER of fate, a perfon to whom a 


fovereign prince intrufts the adminiftra- 
tion of the government. 


_ Foreign Minister, is a perfon fent into a 


foreign country to manage the affairs of 
his province, or of the ftate to which he 
belongs. Of thefe there are two kinds; 
thofe of the firft rank are embaffadors 
and envoys extraordinary, who reprefent 
the perfons of their foyereigns, The mix 
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nifters of the fecond rank are the ord{na 
ry refidents. See EmBassapor, &c. 

MINIUM, or RED-LEAD, a preparation 
of lead ufed both in pharmacy and paint- 
ing. Itis made in the following manner: 
melt Jead in a broad earthen veffel un- 
glazed, and ftir it continually with a fpa- 
tula till it be calcined into a grey pow- 
der; this is called the calx of lead: 
continue the fire, ftirring it in the fame 
manner, and it becomes yellow ; in this 
ftate it is called mafticot: after this put 
it into a reverberatory furnace and it will 
calcine farther, and become of a fine red, 
which is the common minium or red- 
lead. Minium is ufed externally on many 
occafions, It obtunds the acrimony of 
the humours, allays inflammations, and 
is excellent in cleanfing and healing old 
ulcers; and on thefe occafions, it is ufed 
in many of the plafters and ointments of 
the fhops. of 
In painting, red-lead is as heavy and 
ftrong acolour as moft we have; but 
when prepared, is the moft delightful 
one. Mr, Boyle dire&ts the preparing it 
as follows: put four ounces of itina 
quart of rain-water; then ftir it, and 
pour off the water immediately, and let 
it fettle to the bottom of every cup or 
glafs you pour it into; then pour off the 
water, and jn a day’s time,you will have 
the colour dry, and as fine as you can de- 
fire. Some fhade red-Jead with carmine, 
which has a fine effeét, and renders it 
equal to the brighteft red flower: when 
the carmine has fhaded the red-lead, it 
may be fhaded again with lake in the 
ftrongeft part. 

MINOR, in Jaw, is an heir, either male 
or female, before they arrive at the age of 
twenty-one; during the minority of 
fuch, they are ufually incapable of acting 
for themfelves, See INFANT. 

MINOR, in logic, the fecond propofition of 
a regular fyllogifm. See SYLLOGISM. 

Minor, in mufic, fignifies lefs, and is ap- 
plied to certain concords or intervals 
which differ from others of the fame de- 
nomination by half a tone: thus we fay 
a third minor, meaning a lefs third; a 
fixth major and minor, See the articles 
SixTH and TuirD. 

Concords that admit of a major and mi- 
nor, are called imperfe&t. See the ar- 
ticle CONCORD, 

MINORCA, an ifland in the Mediterra- 
nean, about twenty miles eaft of Ma- 
jorea, thirty miles long, and 1 


MIN 
broad. It is fubjeat to Great Britain, 


and only valued for its capacious harbour 
of Port Mahon. 


MINORS, or FRIARS-MINOR, the fame: 


with francifeans. See FRANCISCAN. 
MINOTAUR, minotaurus, in antiquity, 
a fabulous monfter much talked of by 
the poets, feigned to be half man and 
half bull. 
The minotaur was brought forth by Pa- 
fiphae, wife of Minos, king of Crete. It 
was fhut up in the labyrinth of that ifland, 
and at laft killed by Thefeus, 
Servius gives the explanation of this fa- 
ble: he fays that a fecretary of king 
Minos, named Taurus, bull, having an 
intrigue with the queen Pafiphae, in the 
chamber of Dadalus, fhe was at length 
delivered of twins; one of whom re- 
fembled Minos, and the other Taurus, 
This occafioned the production to be re- 
puted monftrous. 
MINOVERY, a trefpafs committed in the 
foreft, by fomething that is a man’s 
handy work, as an engine to catch deer, 
&c. See the article FOREST. 
INOW, in ichthyology, a fimall fpecies 
of cyprinus, too well known to need a 
| particular defcription. See CyPRINus. 
AINSTER, antiently fignified the church 
of a monattery or convent. 
AINSTREL, an antient term for a fidler, 
or player on any other kind of mufical 
inftrument, 
INT’, the place in which the king’s mo- 
ney is coined. See COINAGE. 
| There were antiently mints in almoft 
every county in England; but the only 
mint at prefent in the britifh dominions, 
| is that in the Tower of London. The 
officers of the mint are, 1. The warden 
of the mint, who is chief; he overfees 
the other officers, and receives the bul- 
lion. 2. The mafter worker; who re- 
ceives the bullion from the warden, 
caufes it to be melted, delivers it to the 
moneyers, and when it is coined receives 
| it again, 3, The comptroller, who is 
| the overfeer of all the inferior officers, 
| and fees that all the money is made to the 
jot affize, 4. The aflay-mafter; who 
weighs the gold and filver, and fees that 
it is according to the ftandard. 5, The 
auditor; who takes the accounts. 6, 
The furveyor of the melting ; who after 
the affay-mafter has made trial of the 
bullion, fees that it is caft out, and not 
altered after it is deliveted to the melter. 
7- The engraver; who engraves the 
Stamps and dyes for the cojnage of the 
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money. 8. The clerk of the irons; 
who fees that the irons are clean and fit 
to work with. 9. The melter; who 
melts the bullion before it is coined. 10, 
The provoft of the mint ; who provides 
for, and overfees all the moneyers. 12. 
The blanchers; wbo anneal and cleanfe 
the money. 12. The moneyers; fome 
of whom forge the money, fome fhear 
it, fome round and mill it, and fome 
ftamp or coin it, 13. The porters ; who 
keep the gate of the mint, 

MINT, meutha, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia angiofpermia clafs of plants, 
the flower of which is monopetalous, and 
divided into four fegments at the limb: 
there is no pericarpium, the feeds being 
contained in the bottom of the cup. 
Under this genus are comprehended the 
mentha, menthaftrum, and pulegium, 
or penny-royal of authors; all which 
are efteemed aperient and cephalic. Pep- 
per-mint is highly extolled as a ftomachie 
and carminative: as is alfo fpear-mint, 
The diftilled water of this plant is given 
in flatulencies, and colics arifing from 
that kind of ¢aufe. by 

MINUARTIA, in botany, a genus of 
the triandria trigynia clafs of plants, the 
calyx of which is a long, ereét, five 
leafed perianthium. It has no corolla g 


the fruit is an oblong triangular capfule, — 
compofed of three valves, and contain-— 


ing one cel], in which axe a few roundifh, 
compreffed feeds, 

MINUET, in mufic, a very graceful kind 
of dance, which confifts of a coupee, a 
high ftep, and a balance; it begins with 
a beat, and its motion is triple, 

It has commonly two ftrains, each played 
twice over; the firft has four or eight 
bars, the Jaft of which fhould be either 
the dominant or mediant of the mode, 
but never the final : the fecond has eight 
bars, and ufually ends on the final of the 
Li with a pointed minim, or whole 
ar. 

MINUSCULE, the fmall letters, in con- 
tradiftinétion to the majufcule or ca- 
pitals. 

MINUTE, in geometry, the fixtieth part 

of a degree of acircle. See the articles 
C1RCLE and DEGREE. 
Minutes are denoted by one acute ac- 
cent, thus (’) 3 as the fecond, or fix- 
tieth part of a minute, is by two fuch 
accents, thus (”) and the third by 
three ((”), &e. 

Minute of time, the fixtieth part of an 
hour. See the article Hour. 

Minors, 
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MInNuTE, in architecture, ufvally denotes 
the fixtieth, fometimes the thirtieth part 
of a module, See the article MODULE. 

MinurE ts alfo uled for a fhort memoir, 
or fkerch of a thing, taken in writing. 

MIRABILIS, MARVEL OF PERU, in bo- 
-tany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
gynia clafs of plants, with a monopeta- 
Jous funnel-fafhioned flower; its fruit 

is an ovato-pentagonal nut, containing 
a fingle globofe feed. 
Tournefortand Linneus will have ‘the 
root of this plant to be the jalap of the 
fhops ;- but Houfton declares, that jalap 
is the root of a fpecies of convolvulus. 
See the article JaALAP. 

MIRACLE, is defined by Dr, Samuel 
Clarke, to be a work effected in a man- 
ner different from the common and re- 
gular method of providence, by the in- 
terpofition either of God himfelf, or fome 
intelligent agent fuperior to man, 

It has been much controverted, whether 
true miracles can be worked by any lels 
power than the immediate power of God ; 
and whether to complete the evidence of a 
miracle, the nature of the doétrine pre- 
tended to be proved by it, is neceflary to 
be taken into the confideration. ‘The 
above learned author undertakes to fet 
this matter in.a clear light, as follows, 
In refpe&t to the power of God, and the 
nature of the things themfelves, all things 
that are poffible at all, ave equally ealy 
to be done: it is at leaft as great an‘ act 
of power to caufe the fun to move at all, 
as to caufe it at any time to ftand ftill; 
yet this latter we call a miracle, the for- 
mer not. 

What degrees of power God may rea- 
fonably be fuppofed to have communi- 
cated to created beings, or fubordinate in- 
telligences, is impoffible for us to deter- 
mine: therefore a miracle is not rightly 
defined to be fuch an effect as could not 
have been produced by any lels power 
than the divine omnipotence, There 
is no inftance of any miracle in Scrip- 
ture, which to an ordinary fpectator 
would neceffarily imply the immediate 
operation of original, abfolute, and un- 
derived power, 

All things that are done in the world, are 
done either immediately by God bimielf, 
or by created intelligent beings, matter 
not being at all capable of any laws or 
powers whatfoever; fo that all thofe 
things which we fay are the effects of the 
natural powers of matter and laws of 
motion, are properly the effe€ts of God 
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aéting upon matter continually and every| 

moment, either immediately by himfelf, 
or mediately by fome created intelligeng| 
beings. Confequently it is no more 
againft the courfe of nature for an angel 
to keep a man from finking in the water, 
than for a man to hold a ftone from falling 
in the air, by overpowering the law of 
gravitation; and yet the one is a mira4 
cle, the other not fo. 
The only poflible ways by which a {pecs 
tator may certainly and infallibly di 
ftinguith whether miracles be the works 
either immediately of God himfelf, or of 
fome good angel employed by him; o 
whether, on the contrary, they are the 
works of evil fpirits, are thefe: if the 
dogtrine attefted by miracl.) ‘Je in itfel 
impious, or manifeltly tending to promote 
vice; then, without all queftion, the 
miracles, how great foever they ay ap 
pear to us, are neither worked by God 
himfelf nor by his commiffion, If the 
doétrine itfelf be indifferent, and, at th 
fame time, thére be worked other mira 
cles, more and greater ‘than the former, 
then that dofrine which is attefted by 
the fuperior power, muft neceffarily be 
believed to be divine: this was the caf 
of Mofes and the egyptian magicians 
If, inthe latt place, the doétrine attefted 
by miracles tends to promote the honow 
of God, and the praétice of righteoufnef 
among men; and yet neverthelefs be ng 
in itielf demonftrable, nor could withou 
a revelation be diicovered to be aftuall 
true; and there is no pretence of mom 
and greater miracles to contradict it 
which is the cafe of the do&tvine and mij 
racles of Chrift; then the miracles am 
unqueftionably divine, and the doftrin 
mutt, without all controverfy, be a¢ 
knowledged as an immediate and infe 
lible revelation from God. . 
The lord Bacon obferves, that a miracl 
was never wrought by God to convert a 
atheift, becaufe the light of nature migI 
have led him to confefs a Gods but m| 
racles, fays he, are defigned to conve 
idolaters, and the fuperftitious, who ha 
acknowledged a deity, but erred in th 
manner cf adoring him; becaufe 

light of nature extends fo far as fully 
ceclare the will and true worhhip of Gog 
Acofta enquiring into the caufe why m 
racles are not wrought by the prefe 

miffionaries for the converfion of heathe 
nations, as th€y were by the chriftians 
the primitive ages, gives this as one reg 
fon; that the chriftians at frif were i 
3 nora 
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orant men, and the gentijes learned ; 
_ but now, on the contrary, all the learn- 
ing in the world is employed in the de- 
fence of the Gofpel, and there is nothing 
but ignorance to oppole it ; and there can 
be no need of farther miracles in fo good 
a caufe, when it is in the hands of fuch 
_ able advocates againft fuch weak adver- 
faries. 

IRALETUS, in ichthyology, a fpecies 
of ray fifth, commonly called raja ocula- 
ta, with a row of fpines round the eyes. 
See the article Raja. 

IRANDA de Douro, acity.of Portngal, 
in the province of Tralos Montes, fituat- 
ed onthe Douro: weft longitude 6° 45’, 
north latitude 41° 30’, 

IRANDA de £bro, a town of old Cattile, 
in Spain: fituated on the river Ebro, 
forty-two miles north-eaft of Burgos : 
weft Jong. 3° 30’, north lat. 43°. 
IRANDOLA, a city of Italy, fixteen 
miles north of Modena. 

IRECOUR, a town of Lorrain, twenty- 
two miles fouth of Nancy. 

IREPOIX, a city of Languedoc, in 
France, thirty-two miles fouth-eaft of 
Touloufe, 

IRROUR,, /peculum, in catoptrics, any 
polithed body, impervious to the rays of 
light, and which refleSts them equally. 
Mirrours were antiently made of metal ; 
but, at prefent, are generally fimooth 
plates of glafs, tinned or quickfilvered 
on the back part, and called looking- 
glaffes. 

The doétrine of mirrours depends wholly 
on that fundamental law, that the angle 
of refleGtion is always equal to the angle 
of incidence. See INCIDENCE, 

Let EH (plate CLXXX, fig, 2, n° 1.) 
be a concave mirrour, V its vertex, and 
C the center of its concavity. Let Abe a 
ray of the fun’s light incident on the point 
E, and draw EC, which will be perpen- 
dicular to the mirrour in the point E ; 
make the angle C E F equal to the angle 
AEC, then fhall EF be the refleéted ray. 
Thus alfo HF will be the reflected ray of 
the incident one D H, at an equal diftance 
on the other fide of the axis BV. 

Jf now the points E and H be taken very 
near the vertex,V, we fhall have EF, or 
HF, very nearly equal toF V; bot EF 
= FC; therefore FV —=-FC=iCV. 
That is, the focal dittance F V of parallel 
rays will be at the diftance of half the 
radius CV of the concavity of the mir- 
rour, from the vertex V, in the axis BV. 
Afier the fame manner, a convex mit- 
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rour is fhewn to refle& the rays AE, 
DH, -(2bid. n° 2.) intoE F, HF, as if- 
they came diverging from a point f in 
the axis CV, which is half the radius 
CV diftant {rom the vertex V, But fince 
the rays do not a&ually come at, or 
from the focus f, it is called the imagi- 
nary or virtual focus. See Focus, 
Parallel rays falling dire€tly on a plane 
fpeculum are reflected back upon theme 
felves; if they fall obliquely, they are 
refleéted in the fame angle, and parallel 
as they fell. Hence there is no fach 
thing, properly fpeaking, as a focus be- 
longing toa plane {peculum, neither real 
nor virtual. uy 
The focus F, orf, of parallel rays, is 
called the folar focus; becawvfe in that the 
image of the fun is formed, and of all 
objects very remote. But the focus of 
any objeét fituated near the mirrour will 
have its diftance from the vertex more 
or Jefs than half the radius; the rule in 
all cafes being as follows ; 
Multiply the diftance of the objeét into 
the radius of the mirrour, and divide the 
product by the fum of the radius and 
twice the diftance of the obje&; the 
quotient will be the focal diftance of a 
convex mirrour, oe 
Again for a concave mirrour, the fame 
product of the radius into the diftance — 
of the object, divided by the difference 
of radius and twice the diftance of the 
objet, will give the focal diftance VF - 
or Vf.. And here we are to obferve, 
that, as twice the diftance of the obj & 
is leffer or greater than the radius, fo the 
focus will be pofitive or negative, that is, 
behind the glafs or before it. 
The image of the objeét is formed in the 
focus proper to its diftance: and, fince 
the writers on optics demonflrate that 
the angles under which the objet OB 
(ibid. n° 3.) and its image IW are 
feen from the center or vertex of the 
mirrour C are always equal, it follows, 
that the image I W will be always in pro- 
portion ‘to the objeét OB, as the focol 
diftance VF to the objedt’s diftance GV. 
- The pofition of the obje& will be al- 
ways ereét at a pofitive focus, or behind 
‘ the fpeculum; diminifhed by a convex, 
and magnified by a concave one. Hence, 
fince a°convex has but one, viz. an af- 
firmative focus; fo it can never magnify 
. any objeét, howfoever pofited before it. 
The pofition of the image in a negative 
» focus, or that before the giafs, will be ever 
inverted ; and, if nearer the vertex than 
the 
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the center C, it will be lefs5 if farther 
from it, it will be greater than the ob- 
ject 3 but in the center it will be equal 
to the objeét, and feem to touch it, 

The image formed by a plane fpeculum 
is ere&t; large as the life; at the fame 
apparent diftance behind the glafs as the 
objeét is before it; and on the fame fide 
of the glafs with the object. Thofe pro- 
perties render this fort of mirrour of moft 
common ule, viz. as a looking-glafs, 

If the rays fall direé&tly, or nearly fo, on 
a plane mirrour, and the object be opake, 
there will be but one fingle image form- 
ed, or at leaft be vifible ; and that by the 
fecond furface of the fpeculum, and not 
by the firlt, through which the rays do 
molt of them pafs. 

But if the object be luminous, and the 
rays fall very obliquely on the fpeculum, 
there will be more than one image form- 
ed, to an eye placed in a proper pofition 
to view them. The firft image being 
formed by the firft (urface will not be fo 
bright as the fecond, which is formed by 
the fecond furface. The third, fourth, 
&c. images are produced by feveral re- 
fleStions of the rays between the two fur- 
faces of the fpeculum ; and, fince fome 
Fight is loft by each reflection, the images 
from the fecond will appear ftill more 
faint and obfcure, to the eighth, ninth, 
or tenth, which can fcarcely be difcerned 
at all. 

Mirrours may be divided into plane, con- 
_ ive, convex, cylindrical, conical, para- 
bolical, and elliptical. 

The beft manner of preparing convex 
miurours hitherto known is given us by 
Wolfius, thus; 

Melt one part of tin, another of marca 
fite, together, and to this mafs add two 
_ parts of mercury; as foon as the mer- 
_ cury begins to evaporate into (moke, the 
whole is to be thrown into cold water, 
and, when well cooled, the water decant- 
ed off. Strain the mixture through two 
er three folds of linen cloth ; and what is 
thus ‘ecreted pour into the cavity of a 
gla(s-Iphere, which is to be turned gently 
round its axis till the whole furface be cos 
vered ; the reft being referved for future 
ule. If the fphere were of coloured 
glafs, the mitrrour will be fo too. Andin 
} ke manner may conic, elliptic, cylindric, 
and other mirrours be made. See the ar- 
ticle FOLIATING, ‘ 
For elliptical, parabolical, and hyperbo- 
Jigal mirrours, the mould is to be thus 
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prepared; on a wooden or brafs-pland 
de(cribe an ellipfis A B (ibid. n° 4.) alfo 
a parabola or Sy pertold CD (ibid. n® 
5.) then cut out the figure from the plane | 
with all the accuracy imaginable. 

To the elliptic figure fit an axis, as EF, | 
with two fulcra to fuftain it, &c. anda 
handle to move it. Lay a quantity of 
the clay under it, and turn about the axis: 
by the handle, till the plane AB have 
impreffed the elliptical figure exadily 
thereon, 

The axis of the parabolical or hyper 
botical figure C D is to be fixed at the 
vertex fo as to be always ere&t. This is | 
to be turned about, till it have given its 
figure to the clay round it. me: 
The part of the mould thus formed is to 
be dried, and then {meared over with fat, | 
&c,. then a convex mould is to be made 
by putting a quantity of the fame clay” 
into the cavity thus formed. ‘The latter 
is called the male, as the former is the fe- 
male mould, The male mot!d, when 
dry, is to be applied within the female, 
fo'as to leave the intended thicknefs of 
the mirrour between them. Thefe mir-| 
rours are very difficult to be made, as the 
figure thereof is apt to be damaged in the 
grinding. See the article GRINDING. 
The properties of cylindrical mirrours 
are. 1. The dimenfions of objects cor- 
refponding lengthwife to the mirrour ar 
not much changed; but thofe correfpond 
ing breadthwife have their figures altere 
and their dimenfions leffened the farth 
from the mirrour; whence arifes a ver 
great diftortion, 2. If the plane of th 
refle&tion cut the cylindric mirrour thro 
the axis, the reflection is performed | 
the fame manner as in a plane mir- 
rour; and if parallel to the bafe, the re 
flection is the fame as in a {pherica 
mirrour; if it cut it obliquely, the re 
fletion is the fame as in an elliptic mir 


rays will be refle@ed into a lucid line 
parallel to its axis, at a diftance fome- 
what lefs than a fourth of its diameter 
Hence arifes a method of drawing ana 

morpholes 


i M a] Ss 
“‘morphofes, that is, wild deformed figures 
on a plane, which appear well proportion~ 
ed, when viewed in a cylindric microur. 
In an elliptic mirrour, if aray ftrike on 
it from one of its focules, it is reflected 
into the other. ; 
In parabolic mirrours, as ail the rays 
they refle&t meet in one point, they make 
the beft burning-glaffes, 

MIS, a negative particle prefixed to words, 
particularly law-terms, generally figni- 
fying a fault or defeét; as mifprifion, 
mifnomer, &c. See Misprision, &e. 

MISADVENTURE, in law, is by fome 
taken to fignify the killing a perfon 
partly by negligence, and partly by 
chance, as where a perfon is killed by a 
ftone thrown at random: other lawyers 
define it, a perfon’s coming to his death 
by fome accidental outward violence, as 
by a ftroke of a horfe, the fall of a tree, 
or the like. 

MISCHNAH, or Misnan, the code or 

- colle&tion of the civil law of the Jews, 
‘The Jews pretend, that when God gave 
the written law to Mofes,-he gave him 
alfo another not written, which was pre- 
ferved by tradition among the doftors of 
the fynagogue, till rabbi Judah, furnam- 
ed the Holy, feeing the danger they were 
in, through their difperfion, of depart~ 
ing from the traditions of their fathers, 
judged it proper to reduce them to writ- 
ing. 

_ The mifoah is divided into fix parts: the 
firft relates to the diftin€tion of feeds in 
a field, to trees, fruits, tythes, &c, The 
fecond regulates the manner of obferving 
feltivals: the third treats of women, and 
matrimonial cafes: the fourth of loffes in 
trade, @c. the fifth is cn obligations, fa- 
crifices, &c. and the fixth treats of the 
feveral forts of purification. See the ar- 
ticle TaLMuD. 

MISCONTINUANCE, in law, the fame 

with difcontinuance, See the article Dis- 

CONTINUANCE, 

MISDEMEANOUR, in law, fignifies a 

heinous offence or fault, particularly in 

the execution of an office, ~ 


fenfes: thus it formetimes fignifies cofts 
oF expences, in which fenfe it is coni- 
monly ufed in entering of judgments in 
actions perfonal. It 1s alfo uled for the 
iffue to be tried om the grand affize, in 
which cafe, joining of the mife upon the 
meer right, is putting in iffue between 
the tenant and demandant, who has the 
belt or clearelt right, 
Vou. Ill. 


AISE, in law-books, is ufed in various: 


MIS 

-Mife alfo fignifies a tribute, or cuflomary 
prefent formerly paid in the county. pa- 
latine of Chefter, on the change of every 
éwner of that earldom, for the enjoy- 
ment of their liberties, 

MISEN, or Mizen, in a hip. 
article MizeEn, 

MISERERE mer, in medicine, a name 
by which fome cal] the iliac paffion. Sce 
the article ILrac. "4 

MISERICORDIA, in law, is an arbitrary 


See the 


fine impofed on any perfon for an of- 


fence : this is called mifericordia, be- 
caufe the amerce-went ought to be but 
fmall, and lefs than that required by 
magna charta. 
geoufly amerced, in a court that is not of 
record, the writ called moderata mileri~ 
cordia lies for moderating the amerces 


If a perion be outrit 


Seer SC 


ment according to the nature of the 


fault. ® : 

MISITHRA, or Lacep@mon. Seethe 
article LACEDZEMON. 4 

MISFEASANCE, in law-books, fignifies 
a trefpafs. See the article Trespass. 

MISLETOE, wifcum, in botany. . See the 
article Viscum. 

MISNAH, or MiscuNau. See fhe article 
MiscHNAH. 

MISNIA, or Meissen. See MEISSEN. 

MISNOMER, in Jaw, a mifnaming, or 
miftaking a perfon’s name. The chriftian 
name of a perfon fhould always be-per- 
fe&, but the law is not fo ftriét and pre- 
cife in regard to furnames, a /mali mits 
take in which will be difpenfed with-to 
make good a contrast, and fupport the 
aét of the party, “ae 


MISPRISION, fignifies,.in peneral, fome _ 
neglect or over fight ; as where a perfon_ 


is privy toa treafon er felony committed 
by another, and neglects to reveal it to 
the king or his council, or to a magif- 


trate; but entirely conceals it: this is . 


called mifprifion of ,thofe crimes. In 
cafes of milprifion of treafon, the offender 
is to be imprifoned for life, and to for- 
feit his goods and chattels, together with 
the profits of his lands, @c. but in mif- 
prifion of felony, the offender is only to 
be punifhed with fine and imprifopment, 
and to remain in prifon till the fine is 
paid. 
The word mifprifion, is taken for many 
great offences which are not treafon or 
felony, but nearly allied to them; and 
all great mifdemeanors that have no cer- 
tain name appointed by the law, have 
’ fometimes been called mifprifion. There 
is alfo mifprifion at large, where a per- 
1x P ' fon 
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MIS! “= Praase-} 


fon contemns the king’s prerogative by 
refuling to affift him, by writing or {peak- 
ing againft his perfon or government, re- 
fufing to take the caths of allegiance. and 
fupremacy, &c. 

MISSA, the mafs. See Mass, 

MISSAL, the romith ma{s-book, contain- 
ing the feveral maffes to be faid on parti- 
cular days. See the aiticle Mass. 

MISSEL-BIRD, the englifh name of the 
greyith-yellow turdus, with a fpotted 
breaft, See the article TurDus, 

_ It is the largeft bird of the turdus-kind, 
known among authors by the name of 
turdus vifcivorus major, 

MISSEN, or Mizen, inafhip. See the 
articie MIZEN. 

MISSIONARIES, fuch ecclefiaftics as are 

fent by any chriftian church, into pagan 
or infidel countries, to convert the na- 
tives, and eftablifh the chrifian religion 
among them. 
There are in France, and other popifh 
countries, feveral congregations of mif- 
fionaries, whofe principal end is to be 
employed on millions, and to infpire into 
the young clerks that fpirit of piety and 
devotion which is neceflary for the worthy 
difcharge of their miniftry. Such are 
the congregations of the priefts of the 
miffion, the eudifts, the miffionaries of 
Lyons, and fome others, ‘The moft re- 
markable of thefe congregations is that 
of the priefts of the miflion, which con- 
filts of fecular clergy ; who neverthelefs 
make four fimple vows, of poverty, chaf- 
tity, obedience, and perfeverance, Their 
habit is diftinguifhed from that of other 
ecclefiaftics only by a linen collar four 
fingers broad, and by their wearing a 
little tuft cf heard, 

MISSIVE, fomething fent to another, as 
miffive letters; meaning letters fent from 
one to another upon bufinefs, in contra- 
diftinGtion to letters of gallantry, points 
of learning, difpatches, Gc. 

MIST, the fame with fog. See Foc. 

MISUSER, in law, fignifies fome abufe 
of apy particular literty or benefit. The 
charter of a corporation, as well as an 
office, may be forfeited by mifufer. 

MISY, in natural hiftory, a fpecies of the 
chaleantha, a fcffil very common in the 
turkifh dominions, and fometimes found 
in the mines at Cremnitz in Hungary. 
See the article CHALCANTHA, 

It is a confiderably firm fubttance, of an 
irregular texture, not compact, much 
refembling fome of our more gaudy 

- muarchafites, but wanting in their hard- 
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nefs and weight. It is of no determinate 
fhape or fize, but is oftentimes found in 
{mall detached maffes, which are ulually 
broad, flat, and very rugged at the edges. 
As to its medical virtues, they are no 
other than thofe of the green vitriol. 
See the article VITRIOL. 


MITCHELLA, in botany, a genus of the 


tetrandria monogynia clafs of plants, 
the calyx cf which confifts of two 
flowers, placed upon the germen, the 
corolla is monopetalous, and funnel- 
fhaped; the fruit is a bipartite, globofe 
berry; the feeds are comprefied, and- 
callous. 


MITE, a {mall coin formerly current, equal | 


to about one third part of a farthing. 


' Tt alfo denotes a fmall weight uled by the 


moneyers. It is equal to the twentieth 
part of a grain, and is divided into twen- 
ty four doits. 


Mite, in zoology, See AcaARus. | 
MITELLA, in botany, a genus of the 


decandria digynia clafs of plants, the | 
corolla whereof confiits of five patent 
petals, of an oblong figure, longer than 
the fegments of the cup, with their | 
ungues narrow, and inferted into the 
calyx: the fruit is a capfule of a globofe 
figure, but with a point formed of two 
valves, and opening between, containing 
only one cell: the feeds are numerous, 
and of a roundifh oblong figtire. 


MITHRIDATE, in pharmacy, acom- — 


pound medicine in form of an eleétuary, — 
ferving either as a remedy or prefervative — 
againit poifons; being alfo accounted a 
cordial, opiate, fudorific, and alexi« 
pharmic. 
Mithridate is one of the capital medi- 
cines in the apothecaries-fhops; the pre- — 
paration of it, according to the direétion — 
of the college, is as follows: take of | 
cinnamon, fourteen drams ; of myrrh, | 
eleven drams; agaric, f{pikenard, ginger, » 
faffron, feeds of treacle-muftard, frank- | 
incenfe, chio-turpentine, of each ten 
drams ; camels-hay, coftus, indian leaf, © 
french lavender, long pepper, feeds of © 
hartwort, juice of the rape of ciftus, © 
ftrained ftorax, opopanax, ftrained gal- © 
banum, balfam of Gilead, or in its ftead — 
exprefled oil of nutmegs, ruffia-caftor, 
of each an ounce; poley-mountain,water- — 
germander, the fruit of the balfam-tree, — 
feeds of the carrat of Crete, bdellium — 
flrained, of each feven drams ; celtic 
rard, gentian-root, leaves of dittany of © 
Crete, red rofes, feed of macedonian 
parfley, the Icffer cardamom-fecds freed — 
i from 


MIT 
from their hufks, fweet fennel feeds, cum 
. arabic, opium firained, of each five 
drams; root of the fweet flag, root of 
wild valerian, annifeed, fagapenum 
ftrained, of each three drams ; fpignel, 
St. John’s wort, juice of acacia, the 
bellies of fkinks, of each two drams and 
a half; of clarified honey, thrice the 
weight of all the reft; diffolve the opium 
firt in a liicle wine, and then mix it 
with the honey made hot. In the mean 
time melt together in another veffel the 
grlbanum, ftorax, turpentine, and the 
balfam of Gilead, or the expreffed oi! of 
nutmeg, continually ftirring them round 
that they may not burn; and as foon as 
thefe are melted, add to them the hot 
honey, fird by fpoonfuls, and afterwards 
more freely; laftly, when this mixture 
is near cold, add by degrees the seit of 
the {pecies reduced to powder. 
MITRALES vaLvuLa, mitral valves, in 
anatomy, two valves fituated in the left 
ventricle of the heart, at the ingrefs of 
the pulmonary vein, ferving to hinder 
the ingrefs and regrefs of the blood from 
the heart into the veins again, while they 
are conftricted. See HEART. 


‘MITRE, a facredotal ornament worn on 


the head by bifhops, and certain abbots 
on folemn occafions ; being a fort of cap, 
pointed, and cleft at top. The high- 
prieft among the Jews wore.a mitre or 
bonnet on his head. The inferior prieits 
among the Jews had Jikewife their mitres, 
but in what refpe& they differed from 
thatof the high prieft is uncertain. Some 
contend that the antient bifhops wore 
mitres, but this is by no means certain. 
Thofe young women among the pri- 
mitive chriftians, who profefied a flate 
of virginity, and were folemnly eonfe- 
crated thereto, wore a purple and golden 
mitre, as a hadge of diftinflion, His 
holinels the pope has no lefs than four 
different mitres, which are more or lefs 
rich, according to the folémnities of the 
feltivals on which they are worn, The 
cardinals antiently wore mities; forme 
canons of cathedrals, in popifh countries, 
have the privilege of wearing the mitre ; 


and fome great families in Germany> 


bear it for their creft. 

MITRE-sHeELE, the fmocth and flender 
buccinum, with a fplit reftrum. See the 
article BUCEINUM. 

MITREOLA, in botany, a plant of the 
pertandrta-digynia clafs, the flower of 
which confits of a fingle campanulated 
peta!, divided into five fegments at the 
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limb : the fruit is an erect fimple bilocular 
capfule, containing numerous {mall and 
roandith feeds. 

MITTAU, the capital of the dutchy ‘of 


Courland, in Poland: fituated in eaft - 


long. 24°, north lat, 56° 40’. 
MITTENDO MaNuscripTUuM PEDIS 
FINIS, inlaw, an antient judicial writ, 


dire&ted to the treafurer and chamberlain © 


of the exchequer, requiring them to 
fearch for and tranfmit the foot of a fine, 


acknowledged hefore the juftices in eyre . 


into the «*nmon pleas, Ge, 

MITTIMUS, as generally ufed, hath 
two fignifications. 2 
for removing and transferring of records 
from one court to another, 2. It figni- 
fies a precept, or command in writing 
under the hand and feal. of a juftice of 
the peace, directed to the gaoler or keep- 
er of lome prifon, for the receiving and 
fafe-keeping of an offender charged with 
any crime until he be delivered by due 
courte of law. 

MIXT, or Mrxt sopy, in philofophy 
and chemiitry, that which is compounded 
of different elements or principles; in 
which fenfe it ftands contradiftinguifhed 
from fimple or elementary, which is ap= 
plied to bodies confitting of one principle 
only, as the chemiits take fulphur, falt, 
&c. todo. The bufinefs of chemiltry 
is, to refolve mixt bodies into their 
principles, or component parts. 

Mixr acrion, in law, is an aétion partly 
rea], and partly perfonal, which lies both 
forthe thing detained, and againg the 
perfon of the detainer. 


feveral different bodies in the feme mafs, 
Dr. Shaw oblerves, that the mixtures, 
refolutions, and compofitions made. by 
chemiltry, are extremely numerous, and 
may be increaled ad infinitum, By 
mixture, fays he, we produce all the 
artificial vitriols, foaps, glaffes, &e. and 
can compound thefe agam in an almott 
- infinite variety. So that of the resolutions, 
mixtures, compofitions, and recompo- 
fitions in chemiliry, there feems to be no 
bounds; whence great room is left, for 
the making of new chemical difeoveries. 
Dr. Pemberton jufthy cenfures the ire 
regular and inertificial mixtures vled in 
pharmacy, and obierves, that they were 
introduced by the ignosance of the firlt 
ages, and enforced by the perpetual fear 
and jealoufrés of poilons, againit which 
the antients endlefsiy bufed themfelves 


in the fearch of anudotes, vainly hoping 


@2P2 to 


reIt fignifies @ writ. 


See ACTION. 
MIXTURE, a compound, or aflemblage of 


a 
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to frame compofitions that might fingly 
prevail againit every fpecies of poifon ; 
hence they amaffed together whatever 
they imagined to be endued with alexi- 
+ pharmic powers. By this procedure the 
fimplicity of phyfic was loft, and a 
wantonnels in mixing, enlarging, and 
accumulating took place, which has con- 
tinued even to our times. The great Mr. 


iy Royle has largely confidered this fub- 


ject, and among other arguments, fays, 
it is reafonable to fulpect, that where a 
great many ingredients are blended into 


- afingle medicine, one or other of them 


may have diffcrent operations from thofe 
defigned by the phyfician3; and, by 
awakening fome fleeping ferment, pro- 
duce a new diltemper, or excite and 
a¢iuate fome other hoftile matter, that 
before lay quiet, and which would have 
been gradually tubdued by nature, had 
* it not, been unfeafonably rouzed, and 
afifted by fome ingredient, that perhaps 
was without any reafon added to the 
medicine. See NIEDICINE. 
MIXTURA simPL:x, a medicinal pre- 
paration, made jn the following manner : 
Take of the fpiritus theriacalis campho- 
ratus of Bates, ten ounces; {pirit of 
vitriol, two ounces; reétified {pirit of 
tartar, fix ounces. Digeit in a giafs- 
ywilel, hermetically fealed, for three 
weeks. This medicine excites f{weat, 
refifts putrefa&tion, and is good in ma- 
Jignant fevers, ‘The dofe is about a 
dram 
MIZEN, in the fea-language, is a par- 
ticalar maf or fail. The mizen-matt 
ftands in the fernmoft part of the fhip, 
-In fome great thips there are two of thefe; 
when that next the main-matt is called 
the main-mizen, and thar next the poop, 
the bonaventure-mizen. ‘The lergth of 
the mizen-maft, is, by fome, accounted 
the fame with the height of the main-top- 
matt trom the quarter-deck; or half the 
Jeneth of the main-maft, and half as 
thick, ‘The fail which belongs to the 
mizen-maft, is called the mizen-fail: 
and when the word mizen is ufed at fea, 
it always means the fail. The ule of 
the mizen is to keep the fhip clofe to the 
wind, or when a fhip rides‘at anchor, to 
back ber a-ttern, fo that fhe may not 
foul her anchor, on the turning of the 
tide. The term mizen 1s ufed in the fol. 
Jowing phrafes; fet the mizen, that is, 
fit the mizen-fail right as ‘it fhould ftand. 
Change the mizen, cr bring the mizen- 
yard over ta the other fide of the mat, 


» 


MNEMONIC, fomething relating to me- 


MNIUM, in botany, a genus of moffes, 


MOAR-LoyRg, in hufbandry, a fort of © 


MOARING, or Moorina, in the fea- 


MOAT, or Ditcu, in fortification, a 


MOA 
Peak the mizen, or put the mizen-yard 
right up and down by the maft, Spell 
the mizen, or let go the fheet and peak 
it up. 
mory. See the article MEMOrY. 
confifting of ftalks furnifhed with leaves, 
and produeing capfules raifed on pedicles, 
like thofe of the other moffes of this 
clafs; but befides thefe, there are other 
pedicles, bearing a kind of naked heads, | 
with a dufty furface, and having ne 
calyptre, Thefe two kinds of heads are, 
in fome fpecies, produced on the fame 
plant; and in others, on different plants | 
of the fame fpecies, The pedicles that 
fupport the capfules are long, and naked ; 
whereas thofe fupporting the dulty heads 
are fhart, and in fome {pecies furnifhed | 
with fhort leaves. See plate CLXXX. 
fig. 3. 


blight, which happens moftly en light — 
Jand, from the earth’s finking away from 
the roots, fo that the plants fall down to 
the earth, 
To remedy this, they turn a fhallow 
furrow againft the rows, when they are — 
flrong enough to bear it, and when the — 
mou!d is fine and dry, for then the mo- 
tion of the ftalks by the wind will caufe 
fuch earth to run through the rows, and 
fettle about the roots, and cover them, 
language, See the article Moorina. 
deep trench dug round the rampart of a 
fortified place, to prevent furprizes. 
‘The brink of the moat, next the rampart, 
is called the fcarpe; and the oppofite one, 
the counterfcarpe. ; 
A dry moat round a large place, with a. 
firong garrifon, is preferable to one full 
of water; becaule the paflage may be 
difputed inch by inch, and the befegers 
when lodged in it, are continually ex- 
pofed to the bombs, granades, and other 
fire-works, which are thrown inceflantly 
from the rampart into their works. In _ 
the middle of dry moats, there is fomee 
times another {mall one, called cunette 3 
which is generally dug fo deep, till they | 
find water to fill it, 
The deepeft and broadeft moats are acs 
counted the beft, but a deep one is pre-_ 
frrable to a broad one; the ordinary 
breadth is about twenty fathoms, and_ 
the depth about fixteen. 
To drain a moat that is full of water, 
they 


MOD 
they dig a trench deeper than the level 
of the water, to let it run off; and 
then throw burdles upon the mud and 
flime, covering them with earth or 
bundles of rufhes, to make a fure and 
firm paflage, 

MOBILE, or PRrmuM MOBILE, the ninth 
{phere in the ptolemaic fyftem of afiro- 
nomy. See the article ProLEMaIc, 

Perpetual Mosite, or MOVEMENT, | See 
the article MOVEMENT. 

MOBILIA, in law, the fame with move- 
| ables. See MoveaBLe Goons. 
MOCO, or Mocuo, a great city and port- 

town of Arabia Feelix, fituated near the 

firaits of Babelmandel, at the entrance of 
the Red-Sea; ealt long. 45°, north lat 13°. 

MODAL Propositions, in logic, fuch 
as include certain reftriétions, See the 
article PROPOSITION, 

MODBURY, a market-town of Devon- 
fhire, 32 miles fouth-weft of Exeter. 
MODE, modus, in philofophy, denotes the 

manner of a thing’s exiftence, which is 
twofold, viz. fimple or mixed. 
Simple modes are only combinations of 
the fame fimple idea: thus by adding 
units together, in diftin®& feparate col- 
leétions, we come by all the feveral modes 
of numbers, as a dozen, a fcore, a thou- 
fand, &c, Mixed modes, on the con- 
trary, are compounded of fimple ideas 
of different kinds, as beauty, which con- 
fifts in a certain compofition of colour 
and figure, caufing delight in the be- 
holder: fuch alfo is theft, which is the 
concealed change of the poffeflion of a 
thing, without the confent of the pro- 
prietor, 
Concerning fimple modes, Mr. Locke 
obferves, that they are as perfectly dif- 
ferent and diftinét ideas in the mind, as 
thofe of the greateft diftance and con- 
trariety: thus fzvo is as diftin&t, from 
three, as bluenefs from heat. 

To the head of fimple modes, the fame 

great philofopher refers {pace and ex- 

tenfion, duration, and its fimple modes, 
numbers, infinity, &c. alfo thinking, 
motion, -found, colour, pleafure, pain, 

&c, See Space, Duration, &e. 

‘There are three ways, he obferves, 

whereby we get the complex ideas of 

mixed modes. 1. By experience and ob- 
fervation of things themfelves: thus, by 
fecing two men wrefile, or box, we get 
the ideas of wreftling or boxing. 2, By 
invention, or voluntarily putting to- 
gether of feveral fimple ideas in the 
mind; thus, he that firft invented print- 
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ing, muft have had an idea of it in his 

mind before it ever exifted; for the mind 
being once furnifhed with fimple ideas, 
can put them together in feveral com- 
pofitions, without examining whethe 
they exift fo together in nature: and?s% 
hence it is, that fuch teas are, called 


notions, as if they exifted n 
minds of men than in the MG oe 
things; andtoform them, the mind only |” 
joins their feveral parts, without con- 
fidering whether they have any real ex- © 
iftence. 3. By explaining the names of 
aélions we never faw, or notions which 
we cannot fee; and by enumerating all 
the ideas that goto make them up: thus 
the mixed mode, which the word lie 
flands for, is made up of thefe fimple 
ideas ; articulate founds; certain ideas in 
the mind of the fpeaker; thofe words, the 
figns of thefe ideas; thofe figns put to- 
gether by affirmation or negation, -other- 
wife than the ideas they ftand for are 
in the mind of the fpeaker. 
Mixed modes have their unity from an ~ 
aét of the mind, combining thofe feveral 
fimple ideas together, and confidering . 
them as only one complex idea; and the 
mark of this union is one name given 
to that combination, whereby men en- 
deavour to communicate their thoughts 
to one another with all poffible difpatch s 
and hence appears the reafon why there 
are words in every language, which can- 
not be rendered by any fingle word of 
another; becaufe the fafhions and cuftoms 
of one nation make feveral combinations, 
which another nation had never any 
occafion to make; as the oftracifm, 
ospaxicros, among the Greeks; and pro- 
{cription, among the Romans. This alfo 
occafions the conftant change of Jan- 
guages; becaufe the change of cuftoms 
and opinions brings with it new com- 
binations of ideas, which, to avoid long 
defcriptions, have new names annexed 
to them. See WorbD, LanGuaGsE, &c, 
Adtions being the bufinefs of mankind, 
it is no wonder that their fevera]l modes 
fhould be treafured up in the memory, 
and have diftiné& names affigned them, 
derived from their caufes, means, objects, 
ends, inftruments, time, place, and other 
circumftances. The powers too, fitted 
for thefe aQions, form likewile diftiné& 
modes: thus boldnefs is the power to do 
or fpeak what we intend, without fear =~ 
or dilorder, 
The efficacy whereby the new idea is 
produced, is called, in the fubjet-ex- . 
erting 
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fabject wherein any fimple idea is chang- 
ed or produced, paffion; which efficacy, 
ia intell@Qual agents, can be nothing 
but modes of thinking and willing ; and 
in corporeal agents, nothing\but modi- 
fications of motion. Of any other fort 

» ef aétion, we have no notion or idea ; 

. aad therefore, many words, which feem 

to exprels {ume aStion, fignify only the 
effest, with fome circumftances of the 
fubjec&t wrought on, or caufe operating. 
Tis creation, annihilation, &c. con- 
tain in them no idea of the aétion or 
manner, whereby they are produced ; 
but barely of the caufe, and the thing 
produced. In the fame manner, when 
an ignorant perfon fays that the cold 
freezes water, though the word freezin 
feem to import fome action, yet it truly 
fienifies nothing but the effect, wiz, that 
the water, which was before fluid, is 
become hardand confflent, without con- 
taining any idea of the action whereby 
st is done. 
Fhrre ave numerous other divifions of 
modes, into immediate and’ mediate ; 
effential and non-effential; pofitive and 
privative; of {pirit and body; of think- 
tog, Ge. 

Tasmediate Moves, are thofe immediately 
attributed to their fubjects, as motion in 
a body, knowledge, &c, 

Mediote Moves, are thofe attributed to 
fubjects by the intervention of fome 
other mode, as\fwiftnefs and flownefs, 
which ere attributable to a body, only 
in refpect of motion. 

Effential, ov infeparable Moves, are at- 
tributes without which the fubftance can- 
not febfilt, as wildem, &e. in God, Gc. 

Nov. efential, or feparable Moves, are at- 
tributes affecting created fubftances, and 
affixed thereto as long as is neceflary, as 
coidnefs in wattr, Gc. 

Pofitive Mones, are thofe which give fome- 
thing pohiive to their fubitance, as round 

«hel$in.a globe. 

Privative Mopus, are attributed to fub- 
jects, when the mind, perceiving fome- 
thing wanting therein, frames a word 
which at firlt fight feems to note fome- 
thing pofitive, but in reality denotes the 
want of fonie mode. 


Mones of /pirit are two, knowledge and 


willing, 

Mones of dody are three, figure, reft, and 
mohon, \ , 

Mope, or Moon of fllogi/ms, among lo- 
gicians. = Sce SYLLOGISM. 
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esting that power, ation; but in the Move, in mufic, is defined to be a par- 
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ticular manner of conftituting tthe octave ; 
or, it is the melodious conftituition of the 
octave, as it confifts of fevem effential 
founds, befides the key or fumdamenta!, 
See the article OCTAVE, 

A mode, then, is the particular order 
of the concinnous degrees of an octave ; 
the fundamental note whereof may be 
called the key, as it fignifies that prin- 
cipal note which regulates the ret. 

The proper difference, therefore, between 
a mode and a key is this, that an octave, 
with all its natural and-conciinnous de- 
grees, is called a mode, with refpect to 
the conftitution or manner of dividing 
it; and, with refpect to its place in the 
{cale, it is called a key. Now it may 
be farther obferved, that, of the natural 
notes of every mode, three go under the 
name of the effential notes, mamely, the 
fundamental, the third and fifth ; their 
octaves being reckoned the fame, -and 
marked with the fame letters in the — 
fcale; the reft are called dependents: © 
Again, the fundamental is alfo called 
the final, the fifth the domimante; and 
the third, as being between the other 
two, the mediante. 

The doctrine of the antients, with regard 
to modes, is fomewhat obfcure. | 
Maufic was confiderably improved in the 
eleventh century by Guido Aretinus, 
who, among other innovations, reform- 
ed the doctrine of modes, It is true, 
their number was fixed to feven3 but 
afterwards confidering the harmanical 
and arithmetical divifions of the octave, — 
whereby it refolves into a fourth above a 
fifth, or a fifth above a fourth, they 
hence conftituted twelve modes, making 
of each octave two different modes ; but, 
becaufe there are two of them that can- 
not be divided both ways, there are but 
twelve modes. Of thefe fuch as were 
divided harmonically, that is, with the’ 
fifths lowelt, which were fix, were called 
authentic; and the other fix, whichhad the 
fiiths higheft, were called plagal modes. 


Plagal Authentic 
OStave. Octave, 
Fe a | 
Fourth. Fifth. Fourth. 
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‘To thefe modes they gave the names of 
the antient greek towns, as Dorian, 
Phrygian, Lydian. But the feveral au- 
thors differ in the application and order 
of thefe names; fo that we are ftill at a 
lofs, what their real-ufe was, 
All we know is, they confidered that an 
oStave which wants a fourth or fifth is 
imperfect ; thefe being the concords next 
to the octave, the fong ought to touch 
thofe chords moft frequently ; and be- 
caufe the concord is different, which 
makes the melody different, they eftablith- 
ed by this two modes in every natural 
octave that had atrue fourth or fifth: 
Then, if the fong was carried as far as 
this octave above, it was called a per- 
fect mode; if lefs, as to the fourth or 
fifth, it was called imperfect ; if it moved 
both above and below, it was called a 
mixed mode. Others confidering how 
indifpenfable a chord the fifth is in every 
mode, took for the key-note, in the 
arithmetically divided octaves, not the 
Joweft chord of that octave, but that 
very fourth. The only difference then in 
this method between the authentic and 
plagal modes is, that the authentic goes 
above its final to the octave; the other 
afcends a fifth, and defcends a fourth: 
which will indeed be attended with dif- 
ferent effects, but the mode is effentially 
the fame, having the fame final to which 
all the notes refer. 
‘The modes of authentic or plagal differ 
among themfelves, either by ftanding 
higher or lower in the fcale, that is, by 
the different tenfion of the whole oStave, 
or rather by the different fubdivifion of 
the octave into its concinnous degrees, 
That one mode fhoul!d produce mirth, 
another fadnefs, and that a third fhould 

be proper for religion, a fourth for love, 
' &c, that thefe effects are owing merely 
to the conftitution of the octave, fcarce 
any body will affirm. The differences in 
the conftitution will, it is true, have 
fome little influence; the greateft differ- 
ence is that of thofe octaves which have 
the 3d/, or 34g, making what on other 
occafions we call the fharp and flat key. 
It is particularly obfervable that thofe 
who give us examples in actual com- 
pofition of their twelve modes, frequently 
take in the artificial notes tt and b te 
perfect the melody of their key, and by 
this means depart from the conftitution 
of the octave, as it ftands fixed in the 
natural fyftem. Therefore, the modes 


} are all really reducible to two, viz, the Mopena, the capital of the dutchy of that 


fharp and flat; the other differences re. 
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fpecting only the place of the {cale, whire 


the fundamental is taken. - 
Originally, there were but three antient 


modes, namely, the Doric, Lydian, and *' 


Phrygian, which were particularly called 
tones, as being at a tone’s diftance from 
each other: the reft were afterwards< 
added, and denominated from ‘the rela- 
tion they bore to the former, particularly 
the Hy podoric, as being below the Doric. 
Befides thefe modes of tune, there were 
modes of time, at firft diftinguifhed into 
greater and leffer; and each of thefe 
again into perfect and imperfect. But 
afterwards they were reduced to four,, 
which are now difufed, ’ 

The common mode now in ufe is much 
more fimple than any of thofe ; the pro- 
portion, which in theirs is varied, being 
in ours fixed, namely, 2:3. A large 
is equal to 2 longs, a long to two 
breves, abreve to 2 femi-breves, &@c. And, 
if on fome occafions, the proportion of 
3: 4 betwixt two fucceflive notes is re- 
quired, it is eafily exprefled by annex- 
ing a point, thus(.) See the articles 
TIME, CHARACTER, Ge, 

The antients had alfo their modi me- 


lopcei, as dithyrambic, comic, and tragic; ¢ 


fo called from their expreffing the feveral 
affections of thé mind. 


MODEL, in a general fenfe, an original - 


pattern, propoled for any one to copy or 
imitate, 

This word is particularly ufed, in build- 
ing, for an artificial pattern made in 
wood, ftone, plafter, or other matter, 
with all its parts and proportions, in 
order for the better conducting and exe- 
cuting fome great work, and to give an 
idea of the effect it will have ia large. 
In all great buildings, it is much the 
fureft way to make a model in relievo, 
and not to truft to a bare defign or 
draught. ‘There are alfo models for the 
building of fhips, @c, and for extraor- 
dinary ftair-cafes, &c. 

They alfo ufe models, in painting and 
{culpture, whence, in the academies, they 
give the term model to a naked man or 
woman, difpofed in feveral Lures to give 
an opportunity to the {cholars to defign 
him in various views and attitudes. 


MODENA, a dautchy of Italy, bounded 


by Mantua on the north, by Romania 
on the eaft, by Tufcany and Lucca on 
the fouth, and by Parma and the terri- 
tory of Genoa on the weft. 


name, 


‘ 
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name; fituated in 11° 20 eaft long. and 
44° 45’ north lat. 

MODERATA miseErreorDIA, in Jaw, 
a writ that lies where one is amerced in 
a court baron, or other court, not being 
of record, for any fault or tranfgreffion 
beyond the quality and quantity of that 
offence ; and is directed to the lord of the 
court or his fleward, commanding them 
to take a moderate amercement of the 
party. 

MODERATOR, in the {chools, the per- 
fon who prefides at a difpute, or in a 
public affembly: thus the prefident of 
the annual affembly of the church of 
Scotland, is {tiled moderator. 

MODERATOR RING, in anatomy, is ufed 
by Valfalva for that ring which the 
mufcles of the eye make round the optic 
nerve at the bottom of the orbit. 

MODERN, in a general fenfe, fomething 
‘new, or of our time, in oppofition to 
what is antique or antient, 

MODICA, a town of Sicily, in the pro- 
vince of Noto, twenty-five miles fouth 
of Syracufe. 

MODIFICATION, in philofophy, that 

which modifies a thing, or gives it this 
or that manner of being. 
Quantity and quality are accidents which 
modify all bodies. Actording to Spinofa’s 
fyitem all the beings that compofe the 
univerfe are only fo many different modi- 
fications of one and the fame fubltance ; 
and itis the different arrangement, and 
fituation of their parts, that make all the 
difference between them, 

MODILLIONS, in archite&ture, orna- 
ments in the corniche of the ionic, co- 
sinthian, and compofite columns, See 
Tonic, CoRINTHIAN and ComposireE. 
The medillions are little inverted con- 
foles, or brackets, in form of an S under 
the foffit of the corniche, feeming to fup- 
port the projeéture of the larmier; tho’ 
in reality they are no more than orna- 
ments, See plate CLXXXI. fig. 3, 
They ought always to be placed over 
the middle of the column. They are 
particularly affected in the corinthian or- 
der, where they are ufually enriched with 
{culpture. Their proportions ought to 
be fo adjufted, 2s to produce a regularity 
in the parts of the foffits. The intermo- 
dillions, 7. e. the diftances between them, 
cepend on the inner columns, which 
oblige the modillions to be made of a 
certain length and breadth, in order to 
render the intervals perfect {quares, which 
are always found to kave better effe&s 
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than parallelograms. To this it mutt be 
added, that in adjufting the modillions, 
care fhould be taken that they have fuch 
a proportion as that when the orders are 
placed over one another, there be the 
fame number inthe upper order as in the 
lower, and that they fall perpendicularly 
over one another, 
Modillions are alfo ufed under the cor- 
niches of pediments, though Vitruvius 
obferves that they were not allowed in - 
his time, becaufe modillions were in- 
tended to reprefent the ends of rafters. 
Daviler rather takes them for a kind of 
inverted confoles, or corbels. ‘The mo- 
dillion is fometimes called a mutule, 
though cuftom has introduced a little 
difference between the idea of a modillion — 
and a mutule; the mutule being pecu- 
liar to the doric order, and the modilli- 
ons to the higher orders. In the ionic 
and compofite orders, modillions are more ~ 
fimple, having feldom any ornaments 
except fometimes a fingle leaf under- 
neath. M. Le Clerc obferves on the co- 
rinthian order, that it is ufual to have a 
leaf that takes up their whole breadth, 
and almoft their whole length too; bot 
he is of opinion, that the modillions would 
be more graceful, if this leaf was lefs 
both in length and breadth, 

MODIOLUS, in furgery, an infrument | 
otherwife called a trepan, See the article 
TREPAN. 

MODIUS, in antiquity, a kind of dry 
meafure, in ufeamong the Romans, for 
feveral forts of grain. See MzasuRE. 

MODO ET FORMA, in manner and form, 
among lawyers, are words of art fre- 
quently ufed in pleadings, @c. and par- — 
ticularly in a defendant's an{wer, where- 
in he denies to have done what is laid to 
his charge in manner and form, as affrm- 
ed by the plaintiff. 

MODON, a city and port-town of euros 
pean Turky, fituated in the Morea, 
twenty miles weit of Coron; eaft long. 
21° 30’, north lat. 37°. 

MODULATION, in mulic, the art of 
keeping in, or changing the mode or key. 
See the articles Key and Mops, 

Under this term is comprehended, the re« 
gular progreffion of feveral parts, thro’ 
the founds that are in the harmony of 
any particular key, as well asthe pro~— 
ceeding naturally and regularly from ore 
key to another; the rules of modula-— 
tion, in the firk fenfe, belonging to har- 
mooy and melody. See the articles 
Harmony and MELopy. 
3 WwW 


We fhall here only add a few words with 
regard to the rules of modulation, in 
the latter fenfe, As every piece. muft 
havea particular key, and fince the va- 
riety fo neceflary in mufic to pleafe and 
entertain forbids the being confined to 
one key, and that therefore it is not only 
allowable but neceflary to modulate into, 
and make cadences on feveral keys hav- 
ing a relation and conneétion with the 
principal key, it muft-be confidered what 
it is that conftitates a conne&tion between 
the harmony of one key and that of ano- 
ther, that it may be hence determined 
into what keys the harmony may be con- 
du&ed with propriety. 
As to the manner in which modulation 
from one key to another is performed, fo 
that the tranfition may be eafy and na- 
tural, it is not eafy to fix any precile 
rules ; for though it is chiefly performed 
by the help of the feventh greater of the 
ey, into which the harmony is to be 
changed, whether it be fharp or flat, yet 
the manner of doing it is fo various and 
extenfive, as no rules can circumfcribe. 
A general notion of it may be conceived 
under the following terms: the feventh 
greater in either a fharp or flat key, is the 
third greater to the fifth of thé key by 
which the cadence is chiefly performed, 
and by being only a femitone major be- 
low the key, is thereby the moft proper 
note to lead into it, which it does in the 
moft natural manner imaginable, info- 
much that the feventh greater is never 
heard in any of the parts, but the ear 
expects the Key fhould fucceed it: for 
whether it be ufed as a third or a fixth, 
it always affe&ts us with fo imperfeédt a 
fenfation, that we naturally expect {ome- 
thing more perfe&t to follow it, which 
cannot be more eafily and fmoothly ac- 
complifhed than by the fmall interval of 
a femitone major to pafs into the perfect 
harmony of the key, Hence it is that 
the tranfition into any key is beft effected 
by introducing its feventh greater, which 
| fo naturally leads to it. 

IODULE, in architeQure, a certain mea- 
fure or bignefs, taken at pleafure, for re- 
gulating the proportions of columns, and 
the fymmetry or difpofition of the whole 
building, + Archite&ts generally choofe 
the femi-diameter of the bottom of the 
column for their module, and this they 

~fub.divide into parts or minutes. The 
module of Vignola, which is a femi-dia- 
meter, is divided into twelve parts in 
the tufcan and doric, and into eighteen 
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for the other orders. The module of 
Palladio, Scamozzi, M. Cambray, Def- 
godetz, Le Clerc, @c. which is al/o equal 
to the femi-diameter, is divided into 
thirty parts or minutes in all the orders. 
The whole height cf the column i8 di- 
vided by fome into twenty parts for the 
dovic, twenty-two and a half for the 
lonic, twenty-five forthe roman, &c. 


and one of thefe p2rts is.madea module,- 


to regulate the reft of the building by, 
There are two ways of deterinining the 
meafures, or proportions of buildings. 
The firft is by a fixt ftandard-meafure, 
which is ufually thediameter of the lower 
part of the column, called a module, 
fub-divided into fixty parts called minutes. 
In the fecond there are no minutes, nor 
any certain or ftated divifion of the mo- 
dule, but it is divided occafionally into 
as many parts as are judged neceffary ; 
thus the height of the attic bafe, which 
is half the module, is divided either into 
three, to have the height of the plinth, 
or into four, for that of the greater torus 3 
or into fix, for that of the leffer, Both 
thefe manners have been practifed by the 
antient as, well as the modern architects, 
but the fecond, which was that chiefly 
ufed among the antients, is, in the opi- 
nion of M, Perrault, the preferable. As 
_ Vitruvius has leffened his module in 
the doric order, which is the diameter of 
the lower part of the other orders, and 
has reduced that great module to a mean 
one, which is the femi-diameter, the 
module is here reduced to the third part, 
for the fame reafon, viz. to determine 
the feveral meafures without a fraction, 
For in the deric order, befides that the 
height of the bafe, as in the other orders, 
is determined by one of thofe mean mo- 
dules; the fame module gives likewi'e 
the height of the capital, architrave, tri- 
glyphs, and metopes. But our little 
module, taken from the third of the di- 
ameter of the lower part of the column, 
has ufes much more extenfive; for by 
this the height of the pedeftals or co- 
lumns and entablatures in all the orders 
are determined without a frastion. - As 
then the great modvle or diameter of the 
column has fixty minutes, and the mean 
module, or half the diameter, thirty 

minutes, ovr little module has twenty. 
MODUS DEcIMANDr, in law,.is where 
money, land, or other valuable confide- 
ration has been given, time out of mind, 
to the minifler or parfon of any certain 
place in the rooii-of tithes. A clerpy- 
pS i -¢ man 
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man may fue in a fpiritual court fora 
modus decimandi; yet if the modus is 
denied there, or a cuftom is to be tried, 
the trial thereof helongs to the courts of 
cothmon law. When lands are con- 
verted to other ufes, as in the cafe of 
hay-ground turned into tillage, the 
modus may be difcharged, and the tithes 
aid again in kind, 

MOEDORE, or Moipore. 
ticle MOIDORE. 

MOHERINGIA, Mossy CHICKWEED, 
in botany, a genus of the oftandria-digy- 
nia clafs of plants, the flower of which 
is compofed of four fhort, undivided pe- 
tals ; and its fruit is a fubglobofe cap- 
fule, with one cell, in which are con- 
tained numerous roundth feeds, 

Tt is called by fome alfine mufcofa. 

MOFFAT, village in the thire of Annan- 
dale, thirty-fix miles fouth-weft of Edin- 
burgh; famous for its mineral wells, 
one of which is ufed for bathing, and 
the water of the other is taken inwardly. 
Thele waters are of great fervice in 
gripings of the guts, colics, and pains 
in the ftomach. Thofe who are troubled 
with obftru@tions, rheumatic pains and 
aches, find great relief both fiom bath- 
ing and drinking 5 nor is this water a 
lets fovereign remedy in fcorbutic cales, 
and the king’s evil. Thefe wells, in the 

opinion of Dr. Plummer, profeffor of 
medicine in the univerfity of Edinburgh, 
owe their virtues to a fulphureous prin- 
ciple, 

MOGULS, or Moncuts, hoards or tribes 
of vagrant Tartars, on the north of 
India, from whom the moguls or fove- 
reigns cf India, as well as of the Ufbec- 
Tartars, are defcended. 

MOHAIR, in commerce, the hair of a 
kind of goat, frequent about Angoura, 
in Tuky ; the inhabitants of which city 
are all employed in the manufa@vre of 
camblets, made of this hair, See the ar- 
ticles Harr and CAMBLET. 

Some give the name mohair to the cam- 
blets or (toffs made of this hair; where- 
of the unwatered kind pays 6 93, d. per 
yard on importation, and draws back, 


See the ar- 


1 
on exportation, 622d, The watered fort 
1oo 


pays on importation 11.5%. d, per yard, 
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: T27 
and draws back, on exportation, ro—=d, 

5OoOo 
And that made of half hair, bail fik, 
pays, on importation, 28. 10,44. per 
yard, and draws back, on exportation, 

28 7id. 
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MoualR-SHELL, in natural hiftory, a 
foecies of voluta, Sve VOLUTA. 

MOHATS, a town of Lower Hungary, 
fiiuated on the Danube = ealt long. 20°, 
north lat. 46° 16’. ‘ 

MOHAWK-countTrRy, a part of North 
America, inhabited by one of the five 
nations of the Iroquois, in alliance with 
and fituated between the province of New 
York and the lake Ontario, or Fron- 
tignac, 

MOHILA, one of the Comora-iflands in 
the Indian ocean, fituated between Ma- 
dagalcar and the continent of Africa: 
eaft long. 43° 30’, fouth lat. 12°. 

MOHILOW, or Moci or, a city of Po- 
Jand, in the province of Lithuania, fitu- 
ated fifty miles fouth of Orfa. 

MOIDORE, orMoepore, a portuguefe | 
goid-coin, See the article Corn, 

MOIETY, medietas, the half of any thing. 
See the article MEDIETAS. 

MOINEAU, in fortification, is a flat 
baftion raifed between two other ba- 
ftions, when a re-entering angle before 
acurtain istoolong. ‘The moineau is © 
commonly joined to the curtain, but it © 
is fometimes feparated from it by a fofs, — 
in which cafe it is called a detached ba- | 
ftion. The moineau is not raifed fo 
high as the works of the place, becaufe 
it ought to be expofed to the fire of the 
place in cafe the enemy fhould lodge 
themfelves in it. 

MOISTURE, a term fometimes ufed to | 
denote animal fluids, the juices of plants, 
or dampnefs of the air or other bodies. 

Radical MotstTure, among phylicians, © 
figntfies a vital fluid, which  nourifhes 
and maintains life, as oil does a lamp. 
However, Dr. Quincy obferves, that fuch 
a fluid is a mere chimera, unlefs we 
thereby meah the mafs of blood. See 
the article BLoop. 

MOLA, in geography, a town of Italy, 
feven miles ealt of the city of Barri, in 
the kingdom of Naples. 

Mota, inanatomy, the fame with patella, 
See the article PATELLA. 

Mota, the suN-FISH, in icbthyology, a 

fpecies of oftracion, of a compreffed, 
roundifh figure, with four holes on the 
head, 
This is a very fingular fifh, weighing 
often more than an hundred pounds ; 
its figure, at firft fight, more relembles 
the head of fome large fifh, cut off from 
the body, than that of a complete ani- 
mal, 

Moza, amole, in medicine. See the ar= 
ticle MOLE. 


MOLARE 


MOL 


OLARES, or DENTES MOLARES, in 
anatomy, the large teeth called in englifh 


grinders, See the article TOOTH. 
OLARIS rapts, the mill-ftone, See 
the article MILL-STONE. 

OLASSES, or MotossEs. See the ar- 


ticle MOLOssEs. 

MOLD, or Moutp. See Mourn, 

MOLDAVIA, a province of european 
Turky, feparated from Poland by the 
river Nei(ter. 

MOLE, talpa, in zoology, makes a genus 

of quadrupeds, of the order of the fers, 
thus charafterized: the feet are formed 
like hands, and calculated for digging ; 
and it has no externa! ears. 
Of this genus there are two fpecies, x, 
The common mele, a well Lidia ‘Tittle 
animal, of a bluifh-black colour, very 
mifchievous to the farmers, by throwing 
up the ground of their paftures, 2, T he 
pointed “tail-lefs mole, fomewhat Jarger 
than the common kind: itis of a mixed 
colour, in whicha purplifh and yellowifh 
tinge feem the prevailing ones: it is a 
native of Afia, and lives under ground, 
like the common mole. 

Mote Cricket, the fame with gryllo 
talpa. See GRYLLO Tapa, 

Mowe, mola carnea, in medicine, a mals 
of flefhy matter, of a fpherical figure, 
generated in the uterus, or wom), and 
fometimes miftaken fora child. Its fize 
3s various, from that of a Jarge nut to 
that of a foetus. Some moles are foft 
and fpungy, and others membranous, 
with a cavity in the middle. Sometimes 
they are filled with ferous matter, and 
fometimes with hydatides. 

The fymptoms of a mole, at firlt, are 
like thofe of a real pregnancy ; but af- 
terwards they vary, for the woman feels 
a dull heavy weight like that of a ball of 
lead ; her belly being round and {phe- 
sical, without any motion like that of a 
Jiving foetus. 

The mole itfelf threatens no danger, all 
the difficulty lying in being delivered of 
it. Some women are troubled with them 
for feveral years, and others all their life, 
without any cther inconvenience than un- 
ealinefs and weight. 

‘The cure confifts in expelling the mole ; 
for which purpofe the afliftance of an ex- 
pert midwife or furgeon hecomes ne- 
celfary. If the mouth of the uterus 
thould be too flrongly contrafted to ad- 
mit the hand of the operator, if is pro- 
per to excite the woman’s throws by brifk 
cathactics and ftrong clyfters 3 wile the 
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os uteri, and parts adjacent, are in the 

mean time gradually relaxed by the ap- 

plication of emollient fomentations, &e, 

which done, one or two of the fingers 
are to be firft gently infinuated, and then 

the whole hand by degrees, in order to 

extraé the mole, as directed forthe foetus. 

See the article DELIVERY. 

If the mole adheres to the uterws, as it 
frequently does, it is to be gently fepa- 
rated beiore extraétién 5 and sf it be too 

large to be got out entire, it may be care- 

fully feparated and extracted in pieces, 

either with the fingers, or a filciform 

hook. ‘To conclude, fays Heiftcr, ifa 

mole does not occafion any bad fymp- 

tonis, or uneafinefs in the mother, and 
its extraétion appears diffi ult, no vio- 

Jence fhould be uled; fince we haye many 
inftances of moles retained in the uterus, 
without any great detriment to the pa- 

tient, as long as they lived, 

Mou, in geography, a river in Surrey, 
fo called from its running, for part of its 
courfe, under ground. 

MO.e, moles, is alfo a maffive work of 
large ftones laid in the fea by means of 
coflerdams ; extending before a port, 
either to defend the harbour from the 
impetuofiry of the waves, or to prevent - 
the paffage of thi nips without leave, 

MOLE, moles, in antiquity, a kind of mau- 
foleum, in form cf a round tower, built 
upon a fquare hafe, 

MOLINA, a city cf Spain, eighty five 
miles north-eatt cf Madrid, 

MOLINE, or Cross-MOULIN, in herald- 
ry, the fame with that called fer de mou- 
In. See the article FER pe Moutin. 

MOL ISE, a city of Italy, fifty miles north- 
eaft of “the city of Nap'es. 

MOLLEN, a town of Lower Saxony, fix- — 
teen miles north of Lawenberg. 

MOLLUGO, BasTARD-MADDER, in bos 
tanv, a plant of the trandria-trigynia 
clafs, without any flower petals : its fruit 
is a capfule of a fomewhat oval figure, 
vith three cells ; in each of which there 
are a number of kidney-fhaped feeds. 

It is faid to have the fame medicinal vir- 
tues as madder, See MADDER. 

MOLOSSES, in commeice, the thick fluid 
matter remaining after the fugaris made, 
refembling fyrup. See SUGAR, 

In Holland molofes are much ufed in 
the manufaS@ure cf tobacco, and by the 
poor propte for fugar, A brandy is allo 
anttilied from hiss but it Js faid to be 
unwholefome, Sethe articles BRANDY, 


DisTILLATION, &e. 
12Qa Moloff 
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Moloffes imported from the britith plan- 
tations, pay per ton 2], 11s. 4d, and 
draw hack, on exportation, 23, 5s. Mo- 
loffes from any other place, pay, on im- 
portation, 101. 1s. 4d, per ton; and 
draw back, .on exportation, 9 |. 15 8. 


MOLOSSUS, in greek and Jatin poetry, 


a foot compofed of three long fyllables, 
as delectant. 


i MOLTA, or Montura, a toll or duty 


formerly paid by vaffals to their lord, for 
grinding their corn in his mill. 


MOLTING, the change of feathers, hairs, 


or horns, in birds and beafts. See the 
article MEWING. 


MOLUCCA- ISLANDS, five iflands in the 


Indian ocean, the largeft of which is 
fcarce thirty miles round ; they are called 
Bachian, Machian, Motyr, ‘Ternate, 
and Tydor; they produce fago, oranges, 
lemons, and fome other fruits; but what 
‘is peculiar to thefe iflands, is their pro- 
ducing cloves. They are fubject to the 
Dutch, and are fituated in 125° of ealt 
longitude, and between 50’ fouth, and 2° 
north latitude. 


Moxiucca-BEans, oluccella, in botany, 


a genus of the didynamia-gymnofpermia 
clafs of plants, the flower of which is 
monopetalous and labiated; the upper 
lip being entire, and the lower one trifid : 
the feeds are turbinated, and contained 
in the bottom of tie cup. 


MOLWITZ, a town of Silefia, in the 


kingdom ,of* Bohemia: eaft long. 16° 
4s’, north lat, 50° 26’, 


MOLY, in botany, a f{pecies of allium, or 


arlic. 


MOLYBDIA, in natural hiftory, the 


name of a genus of cryftals, of a cubic 
form, or compoled of fix fides, at right 
angles, like adie, See CRysTa., 

OF this genus there are three known {pe- 
cies. 1, A colourlefs one, compofed of 
extremely fine crufts. This is found in 
ynany parts, both of this and other king- 
daoms, where there are lead-mines ; and 
tho’ naturally colourlefs, is fometimes 
tinged with ared, green, or blue. 2, A 
dull one with thicker crufts, fometimes 
whitifh, and fometimes coloured to a 
vellowifh or other hue. This is found in 
the lead-mines of Yorkfhire, and fome 
other places. Andi 3, A dull bluith 
white one, with very thick crufts. This is 
very frequent in the lead-mines in Derby- 
fhire, arid is generally found in large 
clufters. ‘ 


Y MOMBAZA, oz Monsasa, an ifland 
and city on the eait coalt of Africa, op- 


pofite to the country of Mombaza, in. 
Zanguebar : eaftlong. 48°, north lat. 4°. 

Momsaza, a fub-divilion of Zanguebar, 
fubje&t to the Portugueze. 

MOMENT, in the doctrine of time, an 
inftant, or the moft minute and indivi- 
fible part of duration, . See Time. 
Stri€tly fpeaking, however, a moment | 
ought not to be confidered as any part | 
of time, but only as the termination or 
limit thereof. 

Moment, in the doctrine of infinites, de- 
notes the fame with infinitefimal. See 
the article INFINITESIMAL. 

Leibnitz, and other foreigners, call thefe 
moments differences, See CALCULUS 
DIFFERENTIALIS. 

MOMENTUM, in mechanics, fignifies 
the fame with impetus, or the quantity 
of motion in a moving body; which is 
always equal tothe quantity of matter, 
multiplied into the velocity ;.or, which 
is the fame thing, it may be confidered 
asa reClangle under the quantity of mat- 

_ terand velocity. See MOTION. 

MOMORDICA, the wiLD CUCUMBER, 
in botany, a genus of the monoecia-fyn- 
genefia clafs of plants, with a monope- 
talous flower, divided into five fegments : 
the fruit is an apple, burfting open with 
great elafticity, and containing a num-— 
ber of comprefled feeds, \ 
This genus comprebends the momordica 
and luffa of Tournefort, and the elate- 
rium of Boerhaave ; and indeed the ela- 
terium of the fhops, a violent purge, 18 
the fruit of this plant. 

MONA, an ifland in the Baltic, fouth- 
weft of the ifland of Zealand, fubjeé to 


Denmark : eaft long. 12° 30/, north lat. 
/ 


MONACO, a port-town of Italy, in the 
territory of Genoa: eaft long. 7° 13/ 
north lat. 43? 53’. 

MONADELPHIA, in botany, a clafs of 
plants, the fixteenth in order, fo calle 
becaufe the ftamina of the flowers are f 
interwoven as to form one body; of 
rather, becaufe the famina are connected, 
or coalefce at the bafe. See BOTANY. 
To this clafs belong the mallow, alcea, 
altheea, and hibifcus. See the article 
Ma tuiow, &e. 

MONAGHAN, a county of Ireland, in 
the province of Ulfter, bounded by Ty- 
rone, onthenorth; by Armagh, on the 
eaft; by Cavan and Louth, on the fouth; 


and by the county of Farmanagh, o 
the welt, 


MONANDRIA, in botany, a clals of 


MON 
plants, the firft in order, with only one 
ftamen, or male partin each flower. 
The monandria are fubdivided into two 
orders, which are denominated monan- 
dria-monogynia, and monandria-digy- 
nia, according as they contain one or 
two ftyles. See the articleSTYLE. 

To this clafs belong canna, boerhaavia, 
&c. See the article CANNA, &c. 
MONARCHY, a government in which 
the fupreme power is invefted in a fingle 
perfon. There are feveral kinds of mo- 
narchies, as where the monarch is in- 
vetted with an abfolute power, and is 
accountable to none but God. Itisan 
error to fuppofe, that a defpotic or abfoe 
Jute monarch is a folecifm in politics, 
and that there can be none fuch legally ; 
for the contrary is true, and that in 
different parts of the world, and from 
various principles. In China it is found- 
ed on paternal authority, and is the 
bafis of the government; in Turky, 
Perfia, Barbary, and India, it is the effect 
of religion; and in Denmark, the king 
is legally abfolute by the folemn furrender 
which the people made to his predeceffor 
of their liberties. Another kind of mo- 
narchy is that which is limited, where 
the fupreme power is virtually in the 
laws, though the majelty of government, 
and the adminiftration, is vefted in a 
fingle perfon. Monarchies are alfo ei- 
ther hereditary, where the regal power 
defcends immediately from the poffeffor 
to the next heir by blood; or eleétive, 
where the choice depends upon all who 
enjoy the benefit of freedom, as in Po- 
land; or upon a few perfons in whom 
the conftitution vefts the power of elec- 
tion, as in the german empire. See the 
articles KinG and GOVERNMENT.. 
MONARDA, in botany, a genus of the 
diandria-monogynia cla/s of plants, with 
a monopetalous flower, the limb of which 
is aingent: the feeds are four in num- 
ber, roundifh, and contained in the bot- 
tom of the cup. 
MONASTERY, a convent, or houfe built 
for the reception and entertainment of 
monks, mendicant friars, or nuos, whe- 
ther it be an abbey, priory, &c. 
Monafteries are governed by different 
ules, according to the different regula- 
tions prefcribed by their founders. The 
firft regular and perfect monafteries were 
founded by St. Pachomius, in Egypt: 
but St. Bafil is generally confidered as 
the great father and patriarch of the 
ealtern monks; fince in the fousth cen. 
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tury he prefcribed rules for the govern- 
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ment of the monafteries, to which, the 
anachorets and coenobites, and the other 
antient fathers of the defarts, {ubmitted : 
in like manner St. Benedict was tftiled 
the patriarch of the weftern monks ;, he 
appeared in Italy towards the latter end 
of the fifth century, and publithed his 
rule, _ which 
throughout the weft. St. Auguftin be- 
ing fent into England by St. Gregory 
the pope, inthe year 596, to convert 
the Englifh, he at the fame time intro- 
duced the monaftic flate into this king- 
dom, which made fuch progrels. here, 
that within the {pace of two hundred 
years, there were thirty kings and queens 
who preferred the religious habit fo their 
crowns, and founded ftately monakteries, 
where they ended their days in folitude 
and retirement. 


MONASTIC, fomething belonging to . 


monks. See the article Monk,_ 
MONBRISON, or MonTurison, a town 
of France, in the province of Lyonois, 


thirty-feven miles fouth-weft of Lyons. — 


MONCON, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Arragon, fifty miles north-eaft 
of Saragoffa. 

MONCONTOUR, a town of France, in 
the province of Britany, thirty miles 
fouth-weft of St. Malo. 

MONDAY, dies lune, the fecond day of 
the week, fo called as being antiently fa- 
credtothe’moon, g.d. moon-day, See 
the articles Day and Week. ; 

MONDEGO, a river of Portugal, which 
runs through the province of Beira, and 
falls into the Atlantic ocean thirty miles 
below Coimbra, 


MONDENEDO, a city of Spain, in the 
province of Galicia, feventy miles north- 
eaft of Compottella. 


MONDIDIER, .a town of France, in the - 


province of Picardy, eighteen miles Youth 
of Amiens, 

MONDOVI, a city of Italy, in the terri- 
tory of Piedmont: eaft long, 7% 55’, 
north lat. 44.° 35’, 

MONEMUGI, a country in the fouth of 
Africa, fituated between Angola and 
Zanguebar, 

MONEY, moneta, a piece of matter, com- 
monly metal, to which public authority 
has affixed a certain value and weight, 
to ferye as a medium in commerce. 

The era of the invention of money is not 
eafy to be fettled, ‘There is no room to 
doubt but that in the earlieft ages the 
ordinary way of trafic ameng men, was 
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by trucking or exchanging one commo- 
dity for another 5 but in courfe of time 
it was found neceffary, in the way of 
commutative juftice, to have fome com- 
mon meafure or ftandard, according to 
which all things fhould be eftimated. 
See the article EXCHANGE, 
Money is vfvally divided into real end 
imaginary. Real money incindes all 
coins, whether of gold, filver, copper, or 
the like; fuch as guineas, crewns, pi- 
fioles, pieces of eight, dicats, @c. for an 
account of which we refer the reader to 
the article Coin, where we have given 
tables of the molt remarkable coins, both 
antient and modern, with their values 
in englifh money. See alfo Guinea, 
Crown, Pisroie, &c. 
Imaginary money, or money of account, 
is that which has never exifted, or, at 
leatt, which does not exift in real tpe- 
cies; but is a denomination invented or 
‘yetained to facilitate the ftating of ac- 
counts, by keeping them ftill on a fixed 
footing, not io be changed like current 
coins, which the authority of the fove- 
reigns fometimes railes or lowers, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the ftate, of 
which kinds are pounds, livres, maiks, 
maravedies, &c. See Pounn, &c, 
Under this divificn of money. we have 
endeavoured to give an account of all 
the moft remarkable imaginary (pecies in 
the feveral trading places of note in the 
worid 5; and having made our colleGion 
from various authors, we have corrected 
their errors, which were many, with all 
pofible accuracy. And here it is ne- 
ceflary to obferve, that to avoid repe- 
titions, we are obliged to refer the reader 
to the article Coin, for the ftating the 
proportion cf the different european 
monies of account to fterling money ; 
fome of this Jaft {pecies of moft nations 
in Europe being given there, with its 
value in englifh money, which may ferve 
to fettle the feveral proportions with the 
Englith. 
Englifs MONEY of account, is the pound, 
filling, and pence ; the firft and laft be- 
ing imaginary money, and exchanges 
calculated in one of them two : the pound 
contains twenty fluillings, and the fhilling 
twelve pence. 
Scotch MONEY of account, is the pound, 
fhilling, and penny; the pound con- 
tainiog twenty fhillings, being equiva- 
Jent to one fhiliing and eight- pence eng- 
hth; and the fhilling containing twelve 
pennies, equal to a penny englifh, There 
4 
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French MONEY of account, is in livres, fols, 


Dutch Money of account, is kept, at Am- 


Spanifo Money of account, is at Cadiz kept 


Poriuguefe Money of account, is kept in 


German and Swifs MONEY of account. At 


is alfo among them an account of marks, 
the mark being equivalent to one fhilling 
14 penvy englith: of this laft kind they 
had formerly a filver coin. See Coin, 


and deniers, of which twelve deniers 
make a fol, and twenty fols a livre: their 
exchange is by the crown of three livres, 
or fixty fols. 


fterdam and Rotterdam, the two chief 
trading places, in guilders, ftivers, and 
penins ; fo that though goods are fold 
for other fpecies, fuch as livre-de-gros, 
tc. yet all are reduced to the above de- 
nominations for the entries into their 
books, The exchanges are made with 
us info many fhillings toa pound fter- 
ling, though in moft other places in de- 
Niers-(le- pros, 


in rials of plate and its {raétions; at 
Caftile, in maravedies ; at Valencia, in 
livres or dollars, fueldos and dineros 3 of 
which Jaft, twelve meke a fueldo, and 
twenty fucldos a livre or dollar, Seven- 
teen quartos at Cadiz and Caftile make 
two rials vellon, which is now an ima- 
ginary coin, though formerly it was the 
principal one of the kingdom, A ma- 
ravedie is another imaginary fpecie, of 
which feventeen is reckoned to a rial © 
vellon. The ducat is alfo a fidlitious — 
coin of eleven rials of plate in purchafes, 
fales, and other mercantile tranfactions, 
except in exchanges, when it is valued 
at eleven rials of plate, and one mara- 
vedie, of 375 maravedies. 


reas, or res, making a feparation at every 
hundred, thoufandth, &c. 800 reas go 
toa moidore. 


Coningfberg, Elbing, and Dantzick, ac- 
counts are kept in rixdollars and gros, 
orin polifh guilders, gros, and deniers, ~ 
or penins. ‘They exchange on Amfter- — 
dam in polifh gros for a livre. de-gros of 
fix gilders current money of Amiter- 
dam, and on Hamburgh for the rixdollar. 
At Lubeck, accounts are kept in marks, 
fchellings, and deniers or penins-lubs, 
in which their exchanges are made, At 
Breflaw, accounts are kept in rixdollars 
and filver gros and penins; in the firft 
of which fpecies exchanges are made on © 
Amfterdam for a certain number of fi- 
vers, bank-money, and on Hamburg for 
rixdollars of Breflaw, againft rixdollars — 
of Hamburg bank. At Hamburg, ac- 
COURS | 
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counts atetkept in marks, {chellings, and 
Weniers-lubs bank -money, by thofe who 
~ Nave-cafh in the bank; but by thofé who 
have not, their books are generally kept 
in rixdollars, fchellings, and denier cur- 
rent money. At Bremen, accounts are 
kept in rixdollars and gros, and it ex- 
changes on Aniflerdam  rixdollars of 
feventy-two gros, for rixdollars Of fifty 
flivers banco. At Leipfic and Naum- 
bourg, accounts are kept in rixdollars, 
crowns, gros, and penins. At Berlin, 
and in ali this kingdom, accounts are 
kept in guilders, gros, and penins. At 
Zurich, accounts are kept in rixdollars, 
creutzers, and hellers; reckoning their 
rixdollars (worth about 4s. 64d. fterling) 
at 108 of their creutzers. At Frankfort 
on the Maine, and Hanaw, accoynts are 
kept in rixdollars. and cyeutzers. At 
Vienna accounts are kept in guilders, 
creutzers, and penins, reckoning eight 
penins to acreutzer, and fixty creutzers 
toa guilder, At Nuremberg and Auef- 
bourg, accounts are kept in guilders, 
creutzers, and hellers ; at Lieg, in livres, 
fols, and deniers. 

Inthe canton of St. Gall, in Switzerland, 
accounts are kept in guilders, creutzers, 
and penins; or under the fame denomi- 
nation with the coins of the empire. In 
the canton of Bafil, accounts are vari- 
oufly kept, fome in rixdoilars, fchell- 
ings, and deniers; fome in livres, fchell- 
ings, and deniers; fome in rixdollars, 
creutzers, and penins ; and fome in guild- 
ers, creutzers, and penins, 

Tn the cities 
of Genoa and Novi, accounts are kept 
in livres, foldi, and denari ; or in dollars 
of 109 foldis. At Milan accounts are 
kept in livres, foldis, and denari, to be 
counted like pounds, fhillings, and pence, 
viz. twelve denaris toa foldi, @c, At 
Rome, accounts are kept in crowns, ju- 
hos, and bajoches, or grains and quar- 
trins; the crown is dividedinto ten ju- 
lios, and the julio into ten bsjoches, At 
Leghorn, accounts are generally kept in 
dollars, foldi, and denari, At Florence, 
they keep their books and accounts in 
crowns, foldi, and denari, picoli or 
current money. At Naples, accounts 
are kept in ducats, florins, and grains. 
The accounts in Sicily are kept the 
fame as at Naples. At Lucca they keep 
their accounts in crowns, livres, fo!di, 
and denari; the crown is worth 7 livres 
10 foldi; the livre, 20 foldi; and the 
foldi, 12 denari, At Venice, accounts 
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are kept in livres, foldi, and denari, pi= 
coli, or current; but the hank-entries are 
in livres, foldi, and groffes: both the 
current and bank. ducats of Venice make 
24 foldi, or 6 livres and four foldi. At 
Bologna, accounts are kept in livres, 
{oldi, and denari; the livre being 20 
foldi, aud the foldi ie denari. At Ber- 
gam, the money of account is the fame 
as at Bologna, and its proportions the 
fame. At Parma accounts are kept in 
crowns, foldi, and denari; the crown is 
20 foldi, and the foldi 20 denari, At” 
Modena and Mantua, accounts are kept 
in livres, foldi, and denari, In Savoy and 
Piedmont, accounts are kept in livres or 
lires, foldi, and quartrins. At Placentia, 
accounts are kept in crowns, foldi, and de- 
nariof mark; of which 12 denari make 
a foldi, and 20 foldi the crown. Inthe 
ifland cf Sardinia, accounts are kept as in 
mott parts of Italy, in livres, foldi, and 
denart. Inthe ifland of Malta, the mo- 
ney of account is the fame with that of. 
Sicily. In the ifland of Candia, the ac-_ 
count is the fame as at Venice. ‘ 


Ruffian, Srvedifo, Danifo, and Polifb, Mo- 


NEY 9 account. In the trading places 
of the ruffian empire, accounts are kept 
in roubles, grives, and motcofques, or 
in roubles and coppecks; 10 coppecks 
(each of which is equal to 2 mofcofques) 
make a grive, and roo coppecks, or 
ro grives, is arouble, In the kingdom 
of Sweden, accounts are kept in dollars, 
marks, and oorts; the dollar being worth 
4 marks,* and the mark 8 oorts. In 
Denmark, accounts aye kept in marks and 
fchellings: the rixdollar is worth fix 
marks; the mark, 16 [chellings ; andthe 
{chelling, 3 penins. Accounts are kept 
at Bergen, and in other places in Nor- 
way, in danifh rixdollars, marks, and 
{chellings, In Poland, accounts are kept 
in guilders, gros, and deniers, of which 
18 deniers make a gros, and 30 grosa 
guilder: they here keep accounts alfo 
in rixdollais and gros, reckoning 90 of 
the Jatter to one of the former. At Riga, 
accounis are kept in rixdollars and gros, 
the former cf which {pecies confifts of go 
of the latter, 

The Turks, 
both in Eurcpe, Alia, and Africa, ac- 
count by purfes, either of filver or gold 
(the laft being only ufed in the feragiio) 
with half puries of gold, called alfo rizes: 
the purfe of filver is equal to 1500 french 
livres, or about 651. tlerling ; and the 
half purle in proportion : the purfe ef 


gold 
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gold is r3000 fequins, equal to 30000 
french crowns, or about 3750 |. fteriing: 
this is feldom ufed but for prefents to fa- 


vourites, fo that a purfe fimply fignifies a 


purfe of filver, or rsoo livres. The 
merchants alfo ufe dutch dollars, called 
aftani or abouquels, with medins and 
afpers: the dollar is equal to 35 me- 
dins, and the medin to 3 afpers ; the 
afper to a halfpenny fterling money. 
Afiatic Montes of account are as follow. In 
Perfia, they account by the taman (called 
alfo man and tumein) and dinar bifti; the 
taman is compofed of 50 abafiis, or 100 
mamodies, or 200 chapes, or 10000 di- 
mars ; which, accounting the abaffi on 
the foot of 18 french fols, or the dinar on 
that of a denier, amounts to 3]. 128. 6d. 
fterling the taman. They alfo account 
by larins, efpecially at Ormus, and on 
the coaft of the Perfian gulph; the Jarin 
is equivalent to 1rd. fterling; and on 
that footing is ufed alfo in Arabia, and 
through a great part of the Eaft-Indies. 
Chinefe moneys of account are the pic, 
picol, and tael; which, though in effe& 


weights, do likewifeeferve ag moncy of 


account, obtaining in Tonquin as well 
as China: the pic is divided into 100 ca- 
tis, fome fay 125; the cati into 16 taels, 
each tael equal to one ounce two drachms: 
the picol contains 662 caties; the tael is 
equivalent to 6s. 8d. fterling. 
Japonefe moneys of account are the fchu- 
ites, cockiens, oebans or oubans, and 
taels: 200 fchuites are equal to 500 
dutch pounds, the cockien equal to 10 
Jow-country pounds, r000 ozbans make 
45000 taels. . 
Mogul money of account: at Surat, 
Agra, and the reit of the eftates of the 
great Mogul, they ufe lacres, acrees, or 
Jeeths, implying one hundred thoufand ; 
thus a lacre of rupees is 100000 rupees 5 
the lacre being nearly on the footing of 
the tun of gold in Holland, and the 
million of France. 

Monies of account of other iflands and 
coafts of India, Throughout Malabar, 
‘and at Goa, théy ufe tangas, vintins, 
‘and pardos-xeraphin: the tanga is of two 
kinds, wiz. of good and bad alloy ; 
hence their cuftom is to count by good 
or bad money ; the tanga of good alloy 
is better by one fifth than the bad, fo that 
4 tangos good being allowed the pardos- 
 xeraphin, there will be required 5 of 
the bad ; 4 vintins good make a tanga 
-Jikewife good; 15 barucos, a vintin ; 
a good baruco is equal to a portuguefe 
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ree, a french denier, or one thirteenth of 
a penny fterling. In the ifland of Java 
they ufe the fonta, fapacou, fardos, and 
catis ; which laft money, together with 
the leeth or lacre, is much ufed through- 
ovt all the Eaft-Indies : the fonta is 200 
caxas, or little pieces of that country, 
hung ona ftring, and is equal to eleven 
twelfths of a penny fterling ; five fontas 
make the fapacou. ‘The fardos equal to 
2s. 8d, fterling ; the cati contains 20 
taels; the tael 6s. 8d. fterling, There 
are ifllands, cities, and. ftates of the 
Eaft-Indies, whofe monies ofaccount are 
not here expreffed, partly becaufe re- 
ducible to fome of the above-mentioned, 
and partly becaufe we find no certain 
confiftent account of them, 

ONEY of account. From Cape 
Verd to the Cape of Good-hope, all ex- 
changes and valuations of merchandize 
are made on the foot of the macoute and 
piece; which, though no monies of ac- 
count (for thofe barbarians have no real 
monies, and therefore need no imagina- 
ry ones to eftimate them by) yet ferve in 
lieu thereof. At Loango de Boirie, and 
other places on the coaft of Angola, the 
eftimations are made by macoutes ; and at 
Malimboand Cabindo, on the fame coatt, 
the negroes reckon by pieces: among the — 
fir the macoute is equal to 10 pieces ; 
ten macoutes make roo, which. like- 


"wife gives us a kind of imaginary money 


to eftimate any purchafe, exchange, &c. 
they fix on the one fide the number of 
macoutes required ; ¢. gr. fora negro; 
fo that there are feveral bargains made 
for one; fuppofe, for inftance, the flave 
to be fixed at 3 soopieces, this amounts to 
350 macoutes ; to make up this number 
of macoutes in merchandize, they fix the 
price of each in maceutes. Two flemifh 
knives, ex, gr. are accounted one ma- 
coute; a copper-bafon, 2 ib. weight, 
three ; a barrel of gun-poawder, three, 
&c, For the piece, it-ferves in like 
manner to eltimate the value of goods, © 
duties, &c, on either fide: thus the | 
natives require ro pieces for a flave ; 
and the europeans put, for inftance) a 
fufee at 1 piece, a piece of falampours 
at 4 pieces, &c. The cities of Barbary _ 
and Egypt, whither the europeans traffic, 
reckon much after the fame manner as in | 
the Levant and the dominions of the 
grand fignior ; for the reit, through that 
vait extent of coaft where we trade for 
negroes, gold-duft, elephant’s teeth, wax, 
leather, @c. either-the miferable inha-~ 

bitants 
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bitants do not know what money of ac- 
count is, or, if they have any, it is only 
what ftrangers, fettled among them, have 
introduced. 

Aonties of account in America. Here they 
have no money of their own; the refpec- 
tive monies of account of the Europeans, 
who have made fettlements there, being 

eftablifhed among them. 

ONIES of account among. the antients. 

Grecian monies of account. The Greeks 
reckoned their fums of money by drach- 
mz, mine, and talenta: the drachma 
was equal to 73d, fterling; 100 drach- 
mz made the mina, equal to 3]. 4s. 7d. 
fterling ; 60 minz made the talent, equal 
to 1931. 15s. fterling ; hence 100 ta- 
Jents amounted to 193751. fterling. 
The mina and talent indeed were differ- 
ent in different provinces: the propor- 
tions in attic drachmsare as follows ; the 
fyrian mina contained 25 attic drachms ; 
the ptolemaic, 3345 the antiochic and 
eubzan, 100}; the babylonic, 116; the 
greater attic and tyrian, 13343 the xgi- 
mean and rhodian, 1663; the fyrian ta- 
Jent contained 15 attic mine, the ptole- 
maic 20, the antiochic 60, the eubxan 
60, the babylonic 70, the greater aitic 
and tyrian 80, the eginean and rhodian 
100. 

Roman monies of account were the fef- 
tertius and feftertium: the feftertius was 
nearly equal to 2d. fterling; 1000 of thele 
made the feftertium, equal to $l. 1s. 53d. 
fterling; ooo of the feftertia made the 
decies feftertium (the adverb centies be- 
ing always underitood) equal to 80721. 
18s. 4d. fterling; the decies fefertium 
they alfo called the decies centena millia 

‘nummum. Centies feftertium, or cen- 
ties H. S. were equal to 80729 1. 3s. 4d. 
Millies H.S, were equal to 8072911. 
138s. 4d. Millies centies H. S. equal to 
8880201. 16s. 8d. 

| Falje, or Bafe Money, is either that ftruck 

| by an unqualified perfon, and of unita- 

tutable metals ; or that which has loft of 
its weight, either by being clipped on the 
corners, or filed on the edges ; or, laift- 
ly, by having fome of its furface eaten 
off, if gold, by aqua regia ; if filver, by 
aqua fortis. Another kind of bafe mo- 
mey, is that made of pieces of iron, cop- 
per, or other metal, covered on each 
fide with a thin plate or leaf of gold or 
filver, neatly foldered and joined round 
the edges, and ftruck, like other coin, 

| with figures, legends, &c. 
MONEYERS, Mox#yors, or MOoNIERs, 

. Wo, Ill, 
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officers of the mint, who work and coin 
gold and filver money, and anfwer all 
wafte and charges. See MINT. 

MONFORTE, the name of two towns in 
Portugal, the one in the province of 
Alentejo, and the otherin that of Beira, 

MONGUL, or Mocut, a part of Tare 
tary, lying eaft of India and Perfia. 

MONIKEDAM, a town of the united 
Netherlands, in the province of Holland, 
eight miles north. eaft of Amfterdam. 

MONITORY LETTERS, are. letters of 
warning and admonition, fent from an 
ecclefiaftical judge, upon information of 
feandals and abufes, within the cogniz- 
ance of his court. 

MONK, a perfon who wholly dedicates 
himfelf to the fervice of religion, in fome 
monaftery, under the direétion of fome 
particular ftatutes and rules. 

The moft probable account of the origi- 
nal of the monks is; that in the decian 
perfecution, in the middle of the IIId, 
century, many perlons in Egypt, to avoid 
the fury of the ftorm, fled to the neigh- 
bouring defarts and mountains, where 
they not only found a fafe retreat, but al- 
fo more time and liberty to exercife them- 
felves in atts of piety and divine contem- 
plations ; which fort of life became fo 
agreeable, that when the perfecution was 
over, they refufed to return to their ha- 
bitations again, choofing rather to con- 
tinue in thofe cottages and cells, which 
they had made for tHlemfelves in the wil- 
dernefs. From thattime to the reign of 
Conftantine, monachifm was confined to 
the hermits or anachorets, who lived in 
private cells in the wildernefs : but when 
Pachomius had ereSted monafteries, other 
countries prefently followed the example. 
“See the article MONASTERY. © 

The manner of admiffion to the monatftic 
life was ufually by fome change of habit, 
not to fignify any religious myttery, but 
only to exprefstheir gravity and contempt 
of the world. Long hair was always 
thought an indecency in men, and favour 
ing of fecular vanizy, and therefore they 
polled every monk at his admiffion, to 
diftinguith him from feculars; but they 
never fhaved them, left they fhould look 
like the priefts of Ifis, St. Jerom fpeak- 
ing of the habits of the monks, intimates 
that it differed from that of others only in 
this, that it was cheaper, coarfer, and 
meaner raiment. Weread of no folemn 
vow, or profeffion, required at their ad- 
miffion ; but they underwent a triennial 
probation, during which time they were 
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Iife,. If, after that time was expired, 
they chofe to continue the famie exercifes, 
‘they were then zdmitted, withoutany far- 
ther ceremony, into the community, As 
the monatteries had no ftanding revenues, 
a'l the monks were obliged to maintain 
themfelves by their daily labour ; they 
had noidle mendicants among them, but 
Jooked upon. a monk who did not work, 
as a covetous defrauder, Every ten 
mooks were fubject to one, who was call- 
ed the decanus, or dean, fiom his pre- 
fiding overten; and every hundred bad 
another officer called centenarius, from 
his prefiding over an hundred ; and above 
thele were the fathers of the monafteries, 
Ifo called abbots. © T’he bufinefs of the 
dears was to exact every man's daily tafk, 
and carry it to the fteward, who gavea 
monthly account of it to the abbot, See 
the article ALBOT. 
For a particular account of the preferit 
monaflic orders, fre AUGUSTINS, BE- 
NeEDICTINES, CARMELITES, DoMINI- 
CANS, Frawciscans, &c. 
MONK-FISH, /guatina. See SQUATINA. 
TonxK-seaAm, among failors, is the fewing 
the edges or felyedges of fails together, 
over one another on both fides, to make 
itithe fironger. ma 
MONKEY, fmia, in zoology, a numer- 
éus genus of quadrupeds of the order of 
the anthropomorpha, or quadrupeds that 
- tefemble the homansfigure ; their face is 
naked ; the claws are rounded and flattifh, 
in fome degree like the nails on the human 
hand; and they have both an upper and 
Jower eye-lid. 


Of all the animals of the monkey-kind, 


the fatyr. refembles mankind moft; its 
face is naked, and is very like that cfan 
‘aged and not handfomé man; it has no 
. tail, and in other ré/pr@s greatly re- 
fensbles the human form. The mott 
jike, next to this, ts the oran-outang, or 
black-faced monkcy, called the lavage ; 
and the next to. this is the baboon, or 
whifkered-fimta, with a fhort tail: the 
yeft of the monkeys, of which there area 
great many kinds, differing widely both 
' in fize and figure, have neyerthelefs fome- 
thing of the human afpeét; and as they 
are tradtable animals, people mske them 
walk ere&t with a ftaff, and perfurm ma- 
ny tricks, to fhew their refemblance; but, 
in general, fuch monkeys as have no 
tails, hav more cf this likenefs than 
thofe that have, See plate CLXXXI, 


fig, 1. 
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inured to the exercifes of the monaftic MONLUSON, or Moutucon, a town of 


the Lyonois, in France, forty-five miles 
fouth of Bourges. aN 
MONMOUTH, the capital of Monmouth- 
fhire, fituated an the river Wye, twenty- 
five miles north of Briftol. ss 
It fends two members to parliament, 
MONOCHORD, a mutfical inftroment, 
compofed of one ftring, uled to try the 
variety aod proportion of founds, 
It is formed of a rule, divided and fube. 
divided into feveral parts, on which there 
is a moveable ftring firetched upon two 
bridges, ateach extreme. In the middle 
between thele is a moveable bridge, by: 
means of which, in applying it to the 
different divifions of the line, the founds 
are found to bear the fame proportion to 
each other, as the divifion of the line, cut 
by the bridge: ‘There are alfo monoe | 
chords with forty-eight fixed bridges. 
The monochord is alfo called the harmo- 
nical canon, or the canonical role, be- 
caufe it ferves to meafure the degrees of 
gravity or acutenefs. 
Monochord is alfo ufed for any mufical 
infirument, that confilis of only one 
ftring’or chord; in this fenfe the trume 
pet-maring may properly be called a moe 
nochord, 
MONOCULUS, in zoology, a genus of 
cruftaceous water-inlecis of the aptera- 
order, the body of whichis fhort, roundifh, 
and covered with a firm cruftaceous fkin 3 2 
its fore-legs are ramofe, and ferve for ~ 
leaping and fwitming: and it has only 
one eye, compofed of three fmaller ones, 
MONODON, in ichthyolcgy, a fith of the 
whale-kind, otherwife called narwal, or 
the fea-unicorn. See NARWAL, 
MONODY, in antient poetry, a mournful 
Kind of fong, fung by a perfon all alone, 
to give vent to his grief, } 
MONOECIA, in botany, one of Linne- | 
us’s clailes of plants, the twenw-firft in 
order ; in which the male and female 
flowers are placed feparately on the fame 
plant, or rather on different ftalks grows 
ing fiom the fame root, 
Of the plants belonging to this clafs, fome 
have only one Ramen, and others have 
three, four, five, fix, or more ftamina 3 
whence the subordinate orders of monoee 
cla-monandria, monoccia-tyiandria, &c, 
others again are monadelphous, others 
fyngenefious, and others gynandrous. 
MONOGAMY, the flare or condition of 
* thofe who have only been once married, 
and are refirained to a fingle wife. See 
the article Maxgrace, 
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“MONOGRAM, a charaéter or cypher, 
compofed of one, two, or more letters, 
intervoven ; being a kind of abbrevia- 
tion of a name, antiently uléd as a (eal, 
badge, arms, &c. 
The ule of aris is very antient, as ap- 
pears from Plutarch, and from fome greek 
medals of the time of Philip of Macedon 
afid Alexander his fon. The roman la- 
barum bore the monogram of Jefus Chritt, 
which confilled of two letters, a P placed 
perpendicularly through. the middle of an 
, ds we find it on many medals in the 
tlitie of Conftantine, thefe being the two 
fir letters of the word XPIZTOS. Thus 
under the eaftern empire it is ufaal to find 
MIK, which are the monogram of Ma- 
ry; Jefus, Conitantine. 
MONOLOGUE, in poetry, .a dramatic 
fcene, in which a perion appears alone on 
the ftage, and tpeaks to bimielf. 
MONOMIAL, i in algebra, a root or quan- 
tity that has but one name, or confilts of 
only one member, as ab, aab, Sc. See 
Root, Quantity, BinomiaL, &e, 
MONOMOTOPA, a country of Africa, 
bounded by Moaeiie? on the north, 
and by Cafraria on the eaft, fouth, Rial 
welt. 


MONOPETALOUS, in botany, a term 


applied to flowers that have only one pe- ° 


tal, or flower-leaf. 

MONOPOLI, a town in the kingdom of 
Naples, fituated on the guiph of Venice: 
eaft long. 18°, and north lat. 41° 5’. 

MONOPOLY, one or more perfons mak- 
ing them(elves the fole mafters cf the 
whole of a commodity, manufacture, 
and the like, in order to make private ad- 
vantage of it, by felling it again at a ve- 
ry advanced price, A monopoly is alfo 
an allowance cf the king, by grant, or 
otherwile, for the fole dealing in any 

thing, by which others are reftrained 
from any freedom they had before. 
Ménopolies are againft the antient fun- 
eens laws of this kingdom; andit 
s field, that the making ule of, or pro- 
curing any unlawful monopoly, iS pu- 
nithable at common law, by fine and ime 
priionment. Er ftatute, all monopolies, 
grents, &c, for the fole buying, felling, 
or making of goods and manuf Havel are 
declared void; and the perfon injured 
whereby; may recover treble damages and 
double colts; by aflion on the ftatute: 
but this aét does not extend to any pri- 
vilege granted by parliament; nor to 
companies or focieties of merchants, or 


Corporations, Ge, neither to any grant 
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for printing, or to inventors Biter mas 
nufactures, 
tkrm of fourteen years. 
MONOPTERE, in architeéture, a kind 
of temple, round, and without wally, 
having a dome ‘upper ted by columns, * 
MONOPTOTON, grammar, a noun 


. that has only one oale: as inficias. 


MONOPYRENEOUS,. in botany, fuch 


._ fruit ay contains only ene fees, or ‘kerne!.-” 
MONORHYME, + piece of poetry, in 


which al! the verlés end with the fame 
rhyme. 
MONOSTICH, an epigram that confitts 
' of only one fingle verie., See the article 
EPIGRAM. 


who have patents for the ° 


MONOSYLLABLYE, in crammar, a word 


that conffts of only one fyllable, and is 
compofed of either one or more letters” 
pronounced at the fame time. 

The too fiequent ufe of monofyllable’, 
has a very bad eff. & in Englith poetry, as 
Mr. Pope both intimates and caches 
in the fame verfe, wiz 

** And ten flow Wintds oft L BreRD in one 

dull Jine.”’ 

MONOTHELITES, a ee of Chrifti«ns 
in the Vilth century, fo called'from their 
maintaining, that though there were two 
natures in Jefus Chrift, the human and 
divine, there was but one will, which 
was the divine. 

MIONOTONY, an uniformity of found, 
or a fault in pronunciation, when a long 
feries of words are delivered in one un- 
varied tone. 

MONOTROPA, in boteny, a genus of 
the decand ria- monogynia clafs of plants, 
the flower of which confifts of ten oblong 
deciduous petals, ferrated at the tops : 
the fruit is an oval, ‘pentagonal, obtefe, 
caplule, containing a gieat number of 
paleaceous feeds. 

This geaus comprehends the. croban- 
choices of ‘Tournefost, and the hypopitys 
of Dillenius. 

MONS, the capital of the province of 
Haina!t, in the auftrian Netherlands: 
fituated twenty-fix niles fouth-weft of 


Sane ealt long’ 3° 33’, and fouth 
lat. 50° 34/. ve 
MONSARAZ, a town of Portugal, in 


the province of Alentejo: weft long. 8°, 
and north lat. 38°. 307, 

MONSEIGNEUR, my LorD, a title of 
honour uled by the French, in writing or 
{peaking to dukes, peers, archbithops, 
bifhops, and prefidents 4 mortier. 
feizneur abfolutely ufed, is a title now 
reftrained to the dauphin of France 3 
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_ thus it is faid, an officer belonging. to 

~ monfeigneur: but this cuftom was not 
introduced till the reign of Lewis XIV. 
the dauphin before that time being called 
monfieur le dauphin. ~ 

MONSIEUR, a title of civility ufed by the 

French, in fpeaking to, or of their equals, 
or thofe that are but a little below them: 
thus a duke or a marquis, when fpeak- 
ing to an equal or inferior, ufes the word 
monfieur; and a mechanic {peaking to a 
mechanic, gives him the fame title: but 
no body calls the french king monfieur, 
except the children of France. 
In France the infcriptions of all letters 
run thus; A #tonficur monfieur fuch a one. 
Monfieur, abfolutely uled, is a title given 
to the fecond fon of France, and to the 
king’s brother, 

MONSOON, in phyfiology, a fpecies of 
trade-wind, in the Eaft-Indies, which 
for fix months blows conitantly the fame 
way, and the contrary way the cther fix 
months. Seethe article Winb. 
However, it ought to be obferved, that 
the points of the compafs from whence 
the monfoons blow, as well as the times 
of their fhifting, differ in different.parts 

_ of the Indian ocean, 

The caufe of monfoons is this : when tie 
fun approaches the northern tropic, there 
are countries, as Arabia, Perfia, India, 
&c. which become hotter, and_ reflect 
more heat than the feas beyond the equa- 
tor, which the fun has left; the winds, 
therefore, inftead of blowing from thence, 
to the parts under the equator, blow the 
contrary way; and, when the fun leaves 
thofe countries, and draws near the other 
tropic, the winds turn about, and blow 
on the oppofite point of the compa(s. 

MONSTER, monffrum, in general, denotes 
any production that deviates from the 
fpecies to which it belongs, whether with 
refpect to the number or difpofition cf its 
parts; in which fenfe, a man wiih fix 
fingers on each hand, or fix toes on each 
foot, isa monfter. But the term mon- 
fter feems to be chiefly applied to fuch 
produStions as deviate very much from 
the ordinary courfe of nature. 

MONSTIERS, or MoustTieErs, acity of 
Savoy, thirty miles fouth. eat of Cham- 
berry. 

MONSTRANS DE DRo!T, in law, is a 
writ which iffues out of the court of chan- 
cery, for rettoring a perfon to lands or 
tenements, that are his in right. 

MonsTRaNs DE FAIT, in law, Is pro» 
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- ducing thedeeds io open court, whetr 
an aétion is brought upon any deed. 

MONSTRAVERUNT, in law, is a writ 

in behalf of a tenant that holds lands 
by free-charter in antient demefne, on 
his being diftrained for the payment of 
any fervice or impofition, contrary to the 
liberty he does or ought to enjoy. It 
alfo lies where a tenant is unjuitly di- 
ftrained for the payment of toll. 
A writ of monftraverunt may be iffued 
out by any number of tenants, without 
naming avy of them by their proper 
names, but only in general, the men of 
fuch a place. 

MONT-ALTO, a town of Italy, in the 
pope’s territories, and marquifate of An- 
cona, twenty-three miles fouth of Lo- 
retto. 

MONT St, ANpRE, a town of the Au- 
ftrian Netherlands, in the province of 
Brabant, eleven miles north of Namur. 

MONTARGIS, a city of France, in the 
province of Orleanois, fifty miles fouth 
of Paris.+ ; 

MONTAUBAN, a city of France in the 
province of Guienne, eighteen miles north 
of Toloufe, 

MONTBELLIARD, a city of France, in 
the province of Franche-comte, thirty- 
five miles north-eaft of Befangon, 

MONTE sanctTo, or Mount-aTuos, 
a mountain of European Turky, in the 
province of Macedon ; eat long, 23%, 
and north lat, qgo° 12’, j 
It ts called Monte Santo, or Holy 
Mountain, from twenty-two mona- 
fteries fituated upon it, in which are four | 
thoufand monks or friars, who never fuf- 
fer a woman to come within fight of their — 
convent, 

MONTFERRAT, a dttchy in It ly 
bounded by the lordfhip of Verceil on the 
north, by the Alexandrin on the eaft, by © 
the territory of Genoa on the fouth, and 
by the coun y of Afti onthe welt, The © 
chief town is Cafal. 4 

MONTFORT, the capital of the county of — 
Montfort, in the circle of Swabia, in 
Germany : eaft Jong. 9° go’, and north 
lat. 47° 15’. 

MONTGOMERY, the capital of Mont- 
gomeryfhire, in Wales, fituated on the 
river Severn, twenty miles fouth-weft of 
Shrewfbury, 

MONTH, wen/is,in chronclogy, thetwelfth 
partofayerr, See the article YEAR, 
Time being duration, maiked out for 
ceitain ules, and meafured by the mo- 

tion 


MON 
tion of the heavenly bodies, there thence 


refults divers kinds of months as well as 
years, different from one another accord- 


ing to the particular luminary by whole 


revolution they are determined, and the 
particular purpofes they are deftined for: 
hence months are of two kinds, aftrono- 
mical and civil, 

An aftronomical month is that which is 
governed either by the motion of the fun 
or moon, and is confequently of two 
kinds, folar and lunar: a folar month is 
that time, in which the fun feems to run 
through a whole fign, or the twelfth part 
of the ecliptic. 

Hence, if regard be had to the fun’s true 
apparent motion, the folar month will be 
unequal, fince the fun is longer in paff- 
ing through the winter-figns than through 
thofe of the fummer ; but as he conftant- 
ly travels through all the twelve figns in 
365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes, the 
quantity of a mean month will be had, 
by dividing that number by 125 on this 
principle, the quantity of a folar month 
will be found to.be 30 days, 10 hours, 
29 minutes, 5 feconds, See EARTH, 
A lunar month is that {pace of time which 
the moon takes up in performing its 
courfe through the zodiac, or that mea- 
fured by the motion of, the moon round 
the earth; and is of three kinds, wrx. 
periodica!, fynodical, and that of illumi- 
nation. The lunar periodical month, is 
the {pace of time wherein the moon makes 
her round through the zodiac, or where- 
in fhe returns to the fame point, being 27 
days, 7 hows, 43 minutes, 5 feconds. 
See the article Moon. 

‘The lunar fynodical month, called alfo 
abfolutely the lunar month and lunation, 
is the {pace of time between two con- 
junctions of the moon withthe fun; or 
the time it takes from one conjunfion 
with the fun to the next; or from one 
new moon to another ; the quantity of a 
f{ynodica] month is 29 days, 12 hours, 44 
minutes, 3 feconds, and 11 thirds, The 
quantity cf a fynodical month is not the 
fame at all times, for in the fummer fol- 
ftice, when the fun feems to move floweft, 
the fynodical month appeareth lefs, be- 
ing about 29 days, 6 hours, 42 minutes ; 
but in the winter, when the fun’s motion 
feems fafter, the moon does not fetch up 
the fun-fo foon, for which reafon the fy- 
nodical month then feems greater, viz, 
29 days, 19 hours, and 37 minutes, ac- 
cording to the obfervation of the fame af- 
tronomers : fq that the firft quantity given 
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ftood as to the mean motion, From what 
has been faid, it may eafily appear that 
the difference between a periodical and fy- 
nodical month is this; the firft is called 
periodical in refpe& of the moon’s orbit ; 
but the fynodical is fo called in refpe& 
of its conneétion with the other luminary. 
Now after the time of its conjunion, 
the fun does not continue in the fame 
place of the zodiac, but moves forwards 


towards the eaft, upon which it falls out . 


that the moon, finifhing its courfe, does 
not find the fun again in the fame place 
where it left him, he being removed al< 
moft a whole fign from his former place, 
fo that to overtake the fun again, it plain 
ly appears that a certain {pace of time is 
requifite befdes the periodical, which 
makes up the fynodical month, 
The antient Romans made ule of the lu- 
nar months, and made them alternately 
of.29 and 30 days; and they marked the 
days of each month by three terms, wiz. 
calends, nones, and ides, See the articles 
CaLenDs, &e, 

The lunar month of illumination, or ap~ 
pofition, or illuminative month, is the 
fpace from the firft time of the moon's 
appearance after new moon, to her firtt 
appearance after the new moon follow~ 
ing. The lunar month of illumination is 
not of any determined quantity, becaufe 
the moon appears fometimes fooner, and 
fometimes later, after the conjunétion; 
for which diverfity altronomers give ws 
feveral reafons, particularly the obliquity 
of the zodiac, the variable latitude of the 
moon, the apparent inequality of its mo- 
tion, the different qualities of the fum- 
mer and winter-air, @c, By this month, 
however, the Turks and Arabs go; and 
it is faid that the antient Britons went by 
the phafes of the moon. 

A civil or political month, confifts of a 
certain number of days according to the 
laws and cuftoms of the different coun- 
tries wherein it is ufed, either having no 
regard to the folar or lunar months, as 
thofe of the Egyptians in their equal year, 
of the Romans in the year of Romulus, 
&c, or coming pretty near to the folar 
afronomical month, as the julian; or 
elfe the lunar aftronomical, as the jewifh, 
turkith, and others. The britifh and 
moft european nations make 12 months 
in the year, viz. January, February, cy 
See the articles January, &e. 


Civil folar months, are fuch civil months | 


as are accommodated to the aftronomical 
montis, 
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months, or thofe which are to confilt al- 
ternately of 30 and 31 days, excepting 
one month of the twelve, which, for 
every fourth year, confifted of 30 days, 
and for the other years of 29. This form 
of civil months was introduced by Julius 
Cefar; but under Auguftus the fixth 
month, till then, from its place, called 
. Sextilis, was denominated Auguftus, in 
honour of that prince ; and to make the 
compliment yet the greater, a day was 
added to it, fo that it now confilts of 3r 
days, though till then it had only 30: to 
make up tor which, a day was taken 
from February, fo that from thencefor- 
ward it only confifted of 28 days, and 
every fourth year of 29; though before 
it had ordinarily confifted of 29 days, 
&c, and fuch are the civil or calendar 
months which now obtain threughout 
Europe. 
Civil Junar months are to confift alter- 
nately of 29 and 30 days: thus will two 
civil months be equal to two aftronomi- 
cal ones, abating for the odd minutes, and 
confequently the new moon will be here- 
by kept to the firft day of each fuch civil 
month, fer a long time together. How- 
ever, to make them keep conftantly pace 
with the civil months, at the end cf each 
948 months, a month of 29 days mult be 
added; or elfe every 334 month mutt 
confit of 30 days. This was the month 
in civil or common ufe among the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, till the time of 
Julius Ceefar. 
Philofiphical MONTH, among chemifts, is 
the ipace of 4o days and nights. 
MONTIA, Binks, in the linnzan fyftem 
of botany, a genus of the triandria- 
trigynia clafs of plants, the corolla 
whereof confilts of a fing!e petal, and is 
divided at the extremity into five parts ; 
three of the fegments are fmaller than 
the others, and produce ftamina; thefe 
fiand alternately with the two larger: the 
fruit is a turbinated obtufe capfule, cover- 
ei by the cup, compofed of three valves, 
and having three cells; the feeds are 
three in number and roundifh. 
MONTIFRINGILLA, the BRAMBLING, 
in zoology, a fpecies of the fringilla, 
with the hafe of the wings a gold-yellow 
underneath. See FrRINGILLA. 
MONTMARIANO, a town of Italy, 
in the kingdom otf Naples and further 
Principate, fituated thisty-five miles eaft 
of Naples. 
MONTMEDY, 2 town of the Auffrian 
etherlands, in the province ef Luxem- 
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burg, fituated twenty miles weft of Lux- — 
emburg. _ | 

MONT MELIAN, a fortrefs in thé Autchy, 
of Savoy, fituated on the frontiers of 
Dauphiné, ten miles fouth of Chamberry. 

MONTPAGNOTE, or Post of the in- 
vulnerable, in the military art, an emi- 
nence chofen out of the reach of the can- 
non of a place befieged, where curious 
perfons poft themfelves, to fee an attack, 
and the manner of the fiege, without be- 

_ ing expofed to any danger. 

MONTPELIER, a city of France, in 
the province of Languedoc and county 
of Nifmes, fituated on the litdle river Lez, 
fifty miles north-eaft of Narbonne, and 
forty-five miles fouth-wett of Avignon ; a 
place famous for its delightfal fituation, 
its healthy ferene air, and medical com- 
pofitions. 

MONTREAL, a city of Sicily, in the 
province of Mazara, fituated near the 
fea, five miles eaft of Palermo. 

MONTREAL is alfo a town of Canada, in 
North America, fituated on’ the river of 
St. Laurence, one hundred miles fouth of — 

nebec. 

MONTREVIL, atown of France, thirty 
miles fouth of Calais. 

MONTROSE, a town of North Britain, 
in the fhire of Angus, fituated “at the 
mouth of the river E{k, on the German 
ocean, furty-fix miles north-eaft of Edin- — 
burgh. 

Steel-{paws are very numerous in the 
country about Montrofe; befides thefe 
there is a well near this town, whole wa- 
ter is ofa whitifh colour, foft tafte, and — 
faintly difeovering a mineral quality, and ~ 
is of a different nature from the fee! one, 
Tt is univerfally diuretic, and tras been | 
efound uf-ful in ftranguries, floppages 
of urine, fcorbutic diforders, flatuten- 

cies, &e. 

MONTROYAL, or MonTreat, a for- 
trefs. of Germany, in the circle of the 
lower Rhine and eleétorate of Tiers, fi- 
tuated twenty miles north-eatt of Triers, 

MONTSERAT, a mountain of Spain, 
in the province of Catalonia, twenty-one 
miles north-weft of Buirceluna, where 
there isa monaftery and chapel dedicated | 
to the Virgin Mary, to which there is a 
Bteat refort of pilgrims, 

MOoNTsERAT is alfo one of the fmallef 
of the Caribbee-iflands, fabye& to Great 
Britain : it is fituated about thirty miles 
fouth-weft of Antigua, “ | 

MONUMENT, in architefare, a buildings 
defined to preferve the memory, Ge. of © 

thee 
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the perfor who raifed it, or for whom it 
was raifed; fuch are a triumphal arch, 
a manfoleum, apyramid, &@c. The firtt 
monuments that were erected by the an- 
tients, were of ftones, which were laid 
over tombs, on which were cut the names 
and aétions of the deceafed. Thefe ftones 
were diftinguifhed by various names, ac- 
cording as their figures were different: 
the Greeks called thole which were fquare 
at the bafe, and were the fame depth 
throughout their whole length, fteles ; 
from whence our {quare pillafters, or attic 
columns, are derived: thofe which were 
round in their bafe, and ended in a point 
at top, they called ftyles; which gave oc- 
cafion to the invention of diminifhed coe 
lumns: thofe which were fquare at the 
foot, and terminated in a point at the top, 
in the manner of a funeral pile, they call- 
ed pyramids: to thofe whofe bafes were 
more in length than in breadth, and 
which rofe ftill leffening to a very great 
height, refembling the figure of the {pits 
or inftruments ufed by the antients:in 
_ roalting the fleth of their facrifices, they 
called obelifks, See OBELISKs, &c. 

e MonuMENT, abfolutely focalled among 
us, is a magnificent pillar, ereéted by o1- 
der of parliament, in memory. of the 
burning of the city of London, anno 
1666, in the very place where the fire 
began, This pillar is of ftone, of the 
doric order, and fluted. It is one of the 
boldeit pieces of architecture that ever 
was attempted, being 202 feet high, and 
the diameter 15; it ftands on a pedeftal 
40 feet high, and 21 feet fquare, the front 
being enriched with curious emblems in 
baffo relievo: within are winding fairs, 
up to the very top. 

ONYCHA, among naturalifts, an ap- 
pellation given to animals with fingle or 
undivided hoofs. See the article HooF. 
OOD, or Mopdg, in logic, called alfo 
fyllogiftic. mood, a proper difpofition of 
the feveral propofitions cf a fyllogifm, 
in refpeét of quantity and quality. See 
the articles SyYLLOGiSM, QUANTITY, 
and QUALITY. 

As in all the feveral cifpofitions of the 
middle term, the propofitions of which a 
fylogifm confifts, may be either univer- 
falor particular, affirmative or negati 
the.due determination of thefe, and pilt- 
ing them together as the laws of argue 
mentation require, conftitute what logi- 
cians call the moods of fyllogifms. Of 
_thefe moods there area determinate num- 
per to every figure, including all the pof- 
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fible ways in which propofitions, differing 
in quantity or quality, can be combined, 
according to any difpefition of the middle 
term, in order to arrive at a juft conclu- 
fion, There are two kinds of moods, 
the one dire&t, the other indire&. 

The dire& mood is that wherein the con- 
clufion is drawn from the premifes dire&t- 
ly and immediately, as, ‘* Every animal 
** is a living thing, every manisa living . 
** animal; therefore, every man isa liv- 

*¢ ing thing.” There are fourteen of thele 

dire& moods, four whereof belong to the 

firft figure, four to the fecond, and fix to 

the third. They are denoted by fo many ° 
artificial words framed for that purpofe, 

viz. 1, Barbara; celarent, daril, ferio- 

que. 4. Baralip, celantes, dabitis, fa- 

pe(mo, friicfom. 2. Cefare, camettres, 

feftino, baroco, 3. Darapti, felapton, 

difamis, dati, bocardo, ferifon. The 

ufe and effect of which words lie wholly 

in the fyllables, and the letters whereof 

the fyllables confit; each word, for in- 

fiance, coniilts of three fyllables, denoting 

the three popofitions of a fyllogifm, viz. 

major, minor, and conclufion : add, that 

the letters of each (yllableare either voweis 

or confonants; the vowels are A, which de- 

notes an univerfal affirmative; FE, an uni- 

verfal negative; I, a particular affirma- 

tive ; and O, a particular nega'ive: thus 

Barbara is a fyllogif{m or mood of the fii ft 

figure, confilting of three univeria]l af- 

firmative propofitions : Baralip, one of the 

fourth figure, confifting of two univerfal 

affirmative premifes, and a particular af- 

firmative conclufion, The confonants are 

chiefly of ufe in the reduétion of fyllo- 

gifms. See Ficure and Reduction, 

The indire&t mood, is that wherein the 

conclufion is not inferred immediately 

from the premifes, but follows from them 

by means of a converfion; as, ‘‘ Every 

‘¢ snimal is a living thing, every man ts 

€* an animal ; therefore (ome living thing 

‘€ Js a man.” 

Moop, or Mops, in grammar, the differ- 
ent manner of conjugating verbs, ferving 
to denote the different affections of the 
mind, See the article VERE. 

Hence arife four moods, viz. the indica- 
ive, fubjunétive, and imperative: of 

Pink the three firft are called finite mocds, 
becaufe they define a certain perfon and 
number; but the fourth is called the in- 
finitive, becavfe in it there is no diftinc- 
tion of either perfon or number. See 
the article INDICATIVE, &ec. 

Some grammarians reckon five moods, 
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wiz. the indicative, fubjun&ive, opta- 
tive, imperative, and infinitive ; and fome 
make fix, dividing the optative into po- 
tential and optative, 
OPrTaTiIve and POTENTIAL, 
The Greeks have five moods, differing 
in termination; but the Latins have only 
four. The englith terminations are the 
fame in all the moods, 
Moop, or Mops, in philofophy, and in 
mufic, See the article MODE, 
MOON, Juna, ), in aftronomy, a fatel- 
lite, or fecondary planet, always attend- 
ant on our earth. ; 
Of the fix primary planets, we find but 
three that are certainly attended with 
moons, viz. the earth, jupiter, and fa- 
turn; for though Mr. Short has given 
an account of a phenomenon that he ob- 
ferved fome years ago, which feems ex- 
tremely like a moon about venus, yet, as 
it was never obferved before nor fince, 
through the beft of telefcopes, it does 
not appear tobea moon. See the articles 
Jurirer, EarTH, and SATORN. 
‘Altronomers have drawn the face of the 
moon, aceording as it is feen with the 
beft telefcopes; for which we are obliged 
to the accurate labours of the famous 
felenographers Florentius, Langrenus, 
John Hevelius of Dantzic, Grimaldus 
and Ricciolus, Italians; who have taken 
particular care to note all the fhining 
parts of the moon's face,. and, for the 
better diftinguifhing them, they have 
given to each part a proper name. Lan- 
grenus and Ricciolus have divided the 
Jenar regions among the philofophers and 
afironomers, and other eminent men ; 
bot Hevelius fearing leit the philofophers 
fiould quarrel about the divifions of the 
lands, has fpoiled them of this their pro- 
perty, and given the parts of the moon 
thole geographical names that belong to 
the different iflands, countries, and feas 
of ovrearth, without any regard to their 
fituation or figure. See plate CLX XXII. 
fig. 1. : 
That the furface of the moon is not 
{mooth or even, but diverfified with~hills 
znd vales, continents and feas, Jakes, @c. 
any one would imagine, who views her 


face through a large telelcope. Th 
s 


the has variety of hills and mountains i 
demonftrable from the line which bounds 
the light and dark parts not being an 
even regular curve, as it would be upon 
a {mooth fpherical furface, but an ir- 
regular broken line, full of dents-and 
notches, as reprefented, ibid. fg. 2, 
5. kil 


See the articles 
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Alfo becaufe fome fmall (and many large) 
bright {pots appear in the dark portion, 
ftanding out at feveral diftances from the 
boundary line; which fpots in a few 
hours become larger, and at laft unite 
with the enlightened portion of the difk. 
For the method of meafuring thefe lunar 
mountains, fee MouNTAIN, 


On the other hand, we obferve many - 


{mall fpots interfperfed all over the 
bright part, fome of which have their 
dark fides next the fun, and their op- 
polite fides very “bright and circular, 
which infallibly proves them to be deep, 
hollow round cavities; of which there 
are two very remarkable ones near toge- 
ther on the upper part, and may be view- 
ed exceedingly plain, when the moon is 
abeut four-or five days old. The depth 
of thefe lunar cavities prodigioufly ex- 
ceeds the height of the mountains, and 
confequently the furface of the moon has 
but little retemblance to that of the earth 
in thefe refpeéis. ns} 

Sinte, then, the moon’s furface appears to 
be fo very mountainous and irregular, it 
has been-a queftion, how it comes to pafs 


“7 the bright circular limb of the difk 
does 


not.dappear jagged and irregular, as 
well as the curve bounding the light and 
dark parts: in anfwer to this, it muft be 
confidered, that, if the furface of the 
moon had but one row of mountains 
placed round the limb of the difk, the faid 
bright limb would then appear irregularly 
indented; but fince the furface is all over 
mountainous, and fince the vifible limb is 
to be confidered not asa fingle curve line, 


but a large zone, having many moun- " 


tains one behind another, from the ob- 
ferver’s eye, it is evident the moun- 
tains in fome rows being oppofite to the 
vales in others, will fill up the inequali- 
ties in the vifible limb in the remoter 
parts, which diminifh to the fight and 
blend with each other, fo as to conftitute, 
like the waves of the fea, one uniform 
and even horizon. Whether there be feas, 
Jakes, @c, in the moon, has been a quef- 
tion long debated, but now concluded in 
the negative: for in thofe large darker 
regions, which were thought to be feas, 
we view, through a good telefcope, many 
es: bright fpots, as alfo caverns 

empty pits, whofe fhadows fall with- 


in them, which can never be feen in feas © 


or any liquid fubftance. Their dark and 
dufky colour may proceed from a kind of 
matter or foil, which reflects light lefs 


. than that of the other regions, Thefe 
fpots. | 


ae 


i 
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fpots have continued always the fame un- 
changeably, fince they were firft viewed 
with a telefcope; thowgh lefs alterations 
than what happen in the earth, in every 
feafon of the year, by verdure, fnow, in- 
undations, and the like, would have 
caufed a change in their appearance. But 
indeed as there are no feas nor rivers in 
the moon, and no atmofphere, fo of courfe 
there can be no clouds, rain, fnow, or 
other meteors,whence fuch changes might, 
be expeéted. 

Sir Ifaac Newton mentions an atmo- 


fphere about the moon, but other aftro- - 


nomers think there is reafon (not to fay 
a demonftration) for the contrary: for 
were there an atmofphere of air like ours, 
it muft neceffarily obfcure the fixed ftais 
in the moon’s appulfe to them ; but it has 
been obferved that this never happens: 
on the contrary, they preferve all their 
fplendor to the moment of their occulta- 
tion, and then difappear inftantaneoufly, 
and in the fame manner they recover their 
light, when they appear again on the 
other fide. 

The diftance of our moon from the earth 
is determined by her horizontal parallax, 
or the angle which the femidiameter of 
the earth fubtends at the moon, viz. the 
angle A OC (ibid, fig. 3.) which is the 
difference between the true place of the 


‘mosn’s center O, when in the horizon, 


and the apparent place thereof, as viewed 
from the furface of the earth at A. The 
former is known by aftronomical tables, 
the latter by obfervation; and the quaa- 
tity of this difference, or angle, ata mean, 
is 597’ 4a” = AOC. 
If therefore we fay, as the tangent of 57’ 
12” istoradius, fo.is AC 110 CO = 
60,13 this will be the mean diftance of 
the moon in femidiameters «f the earth. 
Therefore, fince one femidiameter of the 
earth contains 3982 miles, we have 3982 
x 60,1=239318,2 = CO the mean dif- 
tance of the mioen. 
The moon’s apparent femidiameterM O 
meafures, at her mean diftance, 15/ 23” 
== 938” by the micrometer, which is the 
quantity of the angle MCO. The earth’s 
diameter, therefore, is to the moon’s, as 
3432 to 938; that is, as 1609 to 30, or 
Wherefore—— x 7964 
109 . 
2192 miles the moon’s diemeter, 
Therefore the face of the earth, as it ap- 
pears to the Iunarians, is to the face of 
the moon, as it appears to Us, as 109 X 
1O9t0 30 X 30, VWi%, as 11381 to goo, or 
VoL, IL. 


a& 3,63 to x. 
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as 12,2 tox. And the real bullt of tha 
earth is to that of the moon as 1¢9X 109% 
Tog to 30 X 30 X 30, VIX. aS Tag502g 
to 27000, that is, as 1295 to 37, or as 
48 to x very nearly. , 
Since, as we have fhewn, the mean difs 
tance of the moon is about 60 femidia- 
meters of the earth, at the diflance of 
the moon-one degree of thie earth's furface 
wil] fubtend an angle of one minute, and 
will therefore be vifible; but firch a de- 
gree is equal to 69% miles; therefore a 
fpot or place 70 miles in diameter, in thé 
moon, will be juli vilble to the naked 
eye. Hence a telefcope that magnifies 
about roo times, will juft difcover a 
{pot whofe diameter is 51 0f jo miles, 
or -4, of a mile, of 3698 feet; and a te- 
lefcope that will magnify tooo times, 
will thew an object that is but 52, of 
a mile, that is, whofe diameter is but 
370 feet, or little more than 126 yards} 
and therefore will eafily fhew a fmall : 
town or village, or even a gentleman's 
feat, if any fuch there be. 
The time which the moon takes tp in 
making one revolution about the eatth, 
from a fixed ftar to the fame again, is 
27d, 7h. 43’, which is called the periodi- 
cal month. But the time that paffes be- 
tween two conjunétions, that is, from 
ohe new moon to another, is equal to 
29d. 12h. 44! 3”, which is calleda fy- 
nodical month: for, after one revolu- 
tion is finifhed, the moon hasa fmall . 
arch to deferibe to get between the fun 
andthe earth, becaulé the fun keeps ad- 
vancing forward in the ecliptic. Now 
this forplus of motion takes up 2d. gh. 
1! 3”, which added to. the pertodical 
month makes the fynodical, - according 
to the mean motions. 
The moon moves about its own axis in 
the fame time that it moves about the 
earth, froin whencetit comes to pals that 
fhe always fhees the fame face to ts § 
for by this motion about her axis, juft fo 
much cf her furface is turned towards us 
conftantly, as by her motion about the 
earth would be turned from us. 
But. fince this motion about the akis is 
eguable and wniform, and that about the 
earth, or common. center of gravity, is 
unequal and irregular, as being perform- 
ed in an ellipfis, it muf follow that ‘the 
fame part of the moon’s {urface, precifely, 
ean never be thewn confiantly to the 
earflij and this is confirmed by the tele- 
fcope, through which we often obferve a 
litle gore of fegment on the eaftern and 
12 § weltern 
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weftern limb appear and difappear by 
turns, as if her body librated to and fro ; 
which therefore occafioned this phzno- 
menon to be called the moon’s libration. 
The orbit of the moon is elliptical, more 
fo than any of the planets, and 1s perpe- 
tually changing or variable, both in re- 
foest of its figure and fituation ; of which 
we'fhall, treat more Jargely further on. 
‘The inclination ot the moon's orbit to 
the plane of the ecliptic is alfo variable, 
from 5° to 5° 18’. The line of the nodes 
likewife has a variable motion trom ealt 
to weit, contrary to the order of the figns, 
and completes an entire revolution in a 
fpace of time a hittle !efs than nineteen 
years. Alfothe line of the apfides, or 
of the apogee and perigee, has a'direct 
motion from wef to eaft, and finifhes a 
revolution in the {pace of about nineteen 
years. All which will be more copiouily 
treated of, when we come to explain the 
phyfical cfufes thereof, 

The phafes of the moon in every part of 
the orbit, are ealily accounted for from 
her different fituaticn with refpeét to the 
earth and fun: for, though to an eye 
placed in the fun fhe will always exhibit 
a complete illuminated hemifphere; yet 
in refpest to the earth, where the hemi- 
fphere is viewed in atl degrees of obli- 
quity, it will appear in every degree 
from the greateft to the leaft; {o that at 
E, (plate CLX XXII. fig. 4, and 5.) no 
part at all of the enlightened furface can 
be feen, At D, alittle part of it is turned 
towards the earth, and from its figure 
it is then faid to be horned. At C, one 
half of the enlightened furface is turned 
to the earth, and fhe is then faid to be 
dichctomifed, and ina her firft quarter or 
quadrature. At B, a part more than 
half is turned to the earth, and then fhe 
is faid to be gibbous. At A, her whole 
iiluminated hemifphere is feen, being 
then in oppofition to the fun; and this is 
called the full moon, AtH, the is again 
gibbous, but on the other part; at G the 
is again dichotomifed, and in her !aft 
quarter; at F the is horned, as before ; 
and then becomes new again at E, where 
fhe is in conjunction with the fun, 

If MN be drawn perpendicular to the 
line SL joining the centers of the fun 
and moon, and O P perpendicular to the 
line T L joining the centers of the earth 
and moon, it is evident that the angle 
PLN in the ficit haif of the crbit, and 
OLM in the fecond, will be propor- 
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tional to the quantity of ‘the illuminated | 
difk turned towards the earth; and this 
angle is every where equal to the angle 
ETL, which is called the elongation of 
the moon from the fun, 
To find what quantity of the moon’s 
vifible furface is illuttrated for any given 
time, we are to confider that the circle 
of ilumination BFC, (ibid. fig. 6.) is 
oblique to the view every where, but at 
E and A; and therefore by the Jaws of 
the orthographic projection, it will be 
projefted into an ellipfe whofe longeft 
axis is the diameter of the moon BC, 
and the femi-conjugate is FL = co- 
fine of the angle of elongation FBP. 
lence FP= verfed fine of the faid angle. 
But from the nature of the circle and 
ellipfe, we have LP in a conftant ratio 
toF P, wherever the ine O P is drawn 
perpendicular to B; therefore alfo 2 L P 
= PO has a conftant ratioto FP. But 
(by Euclid V. 12.) the fum of all the 
lines O P = area of the circle is to the 
fum of ail the lines F P = area of the ile ’ 
luminated part, as the diameter of the 
circle O P to the verfed fine of the elon- 
gation FP, 
As the moon illuminates the earth by a 
reflex light, fo does the earth the moon ; 
but the other phazoomena will be differ- 
ent for the moft part. 1. The earth 
will be vifible but to little more than one 
half of the lunar inhabitants. 2. To 
thofe who fee it, the earth appears fixed, 
or at feaft to have no circular motion, but © 
only that which refults from the moon’s 
libration, 3. Thofe who live in the mid- 
dle of the moon’s vifible hemifphere, fee 
the earth dire&lly over their heads. 4, To 
thofe who live in the extremity of that 
hemifphere, the earth feems always nearly 
in thehorizon, but nct exactly there, by 
reafon of the libration. 5. The earth, 
in the cirele of a month, would have all 
the fame phafes as the moon has. Thus _ 
the lunarians, when the moon is at E, 
in the middle of their night, fee the earth 
at full, or thining with a full face; at C 
and G it is dichotomifed, or half light 
and half dark3;*at A it is wholly dark, or 
new ; and at the parts between thefe it 
is gibbous. 6, ‘The earth appears varies) 
gated with fpots of ciffereit magnitudes 


iflands, qceans, feas, clouds, &c. 7. 
Thefe {pots will appear conftantly re- 
volving about the earth’s axis, by which® 
the lunarians will determine the earth’& 
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diurnal rotation, in the fame manner as 
we do that of the fun, 

Theory of the Moon’s motion, As the moon 
is the neareft to us in the folar fyftem, 
and as great advantages may be deduced 
from her motions, we fhall be the fuller 
on this fubjeét, If then the fun a&led 
equally on the earth and moon, and al- 
ways in parallel lines, this a€tion would 
only ferve to refirain them in their an- 
nual motions round the fun, and no way 
affeét their aétion on each other, or their 
motions about the common center of 
gravity, But becaufe the moon is nearer 
the fun in one half of her orbit than the 

earth is, and at a greater diftance in the 
other half, and the power of gravity be- 
ing always greater at a lefs diftance, it 
follows, that, in one half of her orbit, 
the moon is more attraéted than the earth 
towards the fun, and in the other half 
lefs attracted; and hence irregularities 
neceflarily arife in the motion of the 
moon, the excefs in the firft cafe, and 
the defect in the fecond, becoming a force 
that difturbs her motion: add to this, 
that the action of the fun on the earth and 
moon is not direéted in parallel lines, but 
in lines that meet at the center of the fun, 
Suppofe the moon fetting out from the 
quarter that precedes the conjunétion, 
with a velocity that would make her de- 
{cribe an exact circle round the earth, 
if the fun’s action had no effe&t on her ; 
and becaufe her gravity is increafed by 
that action, fhe muft defcend towards the 
earth, and move within that circle: her 
orbit there, will be more curve than cther- 
wife it would have been; becaufe this 
addition to her gravity will make her fall 
farther at the end of an arc below the 
tangent drawn at the other end of it ; 
her motion will be accelerated by it, and 
will continue to be accelerated ull fhe 
arrives at the enfuing conjunftion ; be- 
caufe the direétion of the ation of the 
fun upon her, during that time, makcs 
an acute angle with the direction of her 
motion. At the conjunction, her gra- 
vity towards the earth being diminifhed 
by the a&tion of the fun, her orbit will 
be lefs curve there for that reafon; and 
the will be carried farther from the earth 
as fhe moves tothe next quarter; and, 
becaufe the a&tion of the fun makes then 
an obtufe angle with the dire‘lion of her 
motion, fhe will be retarded by the fame 
degrees by which fhe was accelerated 
before. 

Thus the will defcend a little towards 
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the earth, as fhe moves from the firft 
quarter towards the conjunction, and 
afcend from it, as fhe moves from the 
conjunftion to the next quarter. The 
action which difturbs ber motion wiil 
have a like and almof equal effi upon 
her, while fhe moves in the other half of 
her orbit, or that half of it which 
is fartheft from the fun: fhe will proceed 
from the quarter that follows the con- 
junction with an accelerated motion to 
the oppofition, approaching a little to- 
wards the earth, becaufe of the addition | 
made to her gravity, at that quarter, from 
the a€tion of the fun; and receding from 
it again, as fhe goes on from the oppo- 
fition to the quarter from which we fup- 
pofed her to fet out. The areas deicrib- 
ed in equal times by a ray drawn from 
the moon to the earth wiil not be equal, 
but will be accelerated by the confpiring 
action of the fun, as fhe moves towards 
the conjunction or oppofition from the 
quarters that precede them; and will be 
retarded by the fame action, as fhe moves 
from the conjun&tion or oppofition to the 
quarters that fucceed them, 
Sir Ifaac Newton has computed the quan 
tities of thefe irregularities from their 
caufes. “He finds, that the force added 
to the gravity of the moon in her quar- 
ters, is to the gravity with which fhe 
would revolve ina circle about the earth, 
at her prefent mean diftance, if the fun 
had no effeét on her, as 1 to 17842. He 
finds the force fubduéted from her gravi- 
ty, in the conjunfions and oppofitions, 
to be double of this quantity, and the 
area defcribed in a given ‘ume in the 
quarters, to be to the area decribed in the 
fame time in the conjunétions and oppo- 
fitions, a8 10973 to rr073. He finds, 
that, in fuch an orbit, her diflance from 
the earth in her quarters, would be to 
her diftance in the conjun&tions and op- 
pofitions, as 70 to 69. 
From the fame princ'ple of gravitation, 
mey the retrograde motion of the nodes 
be accounted for. See NODE. 
The quantity of this retrograde motion 
is found by computation to be 19° 18/1” 
in a year, and the aftronomical tables 
make it only 19° 21/ 21”; fo that the 
theory agrees nearly with obfervation. 
The-aétion of the fun diminifhes the gra- 
vity of the moon towards the earth, in 
the conjunétions and oppofitions, more 
than it adds.to,it in the quarters, and,. 
by diminifhing the force which retains 
the moon in her orbit, it increafes her 
1, S$ diftance 
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Aiftance from the earth and her periodic 
time: and becaufe the earth and moon 
are-nearer the fun in their perthelium than 
in their aphelium, and the fun a&s with 
a greater force there, fo as to fubduct 
more from the moon’s gtavity towards 
the earth 5 it Fellows, thatthe moon muft 
revolve at a greater diftance, and take a 
Jonger time to finifh her revolution in the 
perihelium of the @arth, than i the aphe- 
sa ; and this alfo 1s conformable to ob- 
fervation. 
There is another remarkable irregularity 
ih the mioon’s motion, which alfo arives 
from the aftion of the fun, viz. the pro- 
greffive motion cf the apfides. In the 
quarters, the fun’s action adds to the 
gravity of the moon, and the force it 
adds is greater, as the diftance of the 
moon from the earth is greater; fo that 
the aétion of the fun hinders her gravity 
towards the earth, from decrealing as 
much while the diftance increafes, as it 
eught to do according to the regular 
courfe of gravity; and therefore, while 
the moon is in the quarters, her apfides 
muft recede. In the conjunétion and 
oppofition, the action of the fun fubdudts 
from the gravity of the moon towards the 
earth, and fubdudls the move the greater 
her diftance from the earth is, fo as to 
wake her gravity decreafe more as her 
diflance incveafes, than according to the 
' segular courfe of gravity; and therefore, 
in this cafe, the apfides are in a progref- 
five motion. Becavfe the aStion of the fun 
jubdudts more im the conjuntions and op- 
pofitions from her gravity, than it adds to 
it in the quarters, and, in general, dimi- 
nithes more than it augments her gravity ; 
hence it is that the progreffive motion of 
the apldes exceeds the retrograde motion; 
and therefore, the apfides are caryted 
yound according to the order of the figns, 
Thus the various irregularities of the 
moon’s motion are explained from gra- 
vity; and from this theory, with the af- 
fiitance of a long feries of accurate ob- 
fervations, her motion may be at length 
_ yeduced fo exa&ily to computation, and 
her appulfes to the fixed lars, over which 
fhe pafies in her courfe, may be predicted 
with fo much accuracy, 2s to aiford, on 
many occafions, an opportunity to navi- 
gators to difcover their longitude at fra. 
¥rom this theory, what by all affronos 
mers was thought moit difficult, and 
even impoftible to be done, the incom- 
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viz. ‘To ‘determine by calculation the 
moon’s place, even in her quadratures, 
and all other parts of her orbit, befides 
the fyzygies; and that fo accurately, 
that the difference between that and her 
true place in the heavens, fhall fcarce be 
two minutes, 

In 20 julian years, or 7305 days, the 
fun’s mean motion was found to be 20 
revolutions, 9 minutes, 4 feconds : and 
the motion of the fun’s apogee, 2x mi- 
nutes. ‘Phe motion of the moon, in the 
fame time, 247 revolutions, 4 figas, 13 
degrees, 34. minutes, 5 feconds; the mo- 
tion of the lunar apogee, 2 revolutions, 
3 figns, 3 degrees, 50 minutes, 15 feconds; 
and the motion of her nodes, x revolu- 
tion, 26 degrees. 50 minutes, 1§ feconds: 
all which motions are accounted from 
the vernal equinox. Wherefore, if from 
t'em be fubftra&ted the proceffion of the 
equinostial point during that fpace, which 
is 16 minutes, there will remain the mo- 
tions in reference to the fixed fiars in 20 
julian vears, viz. The fun’s 19 revolu- 
tions, 11 figns, 29 degrees, 52 minutes, 
24 seconds; of his apogee, 4 minutes, 
zo feconds, The moon’s 247 revolu- 
tions, 4 figns, 13 degrees, 17 minutes, 
25 feconds; of her apogee, 2 revolu- 
tions, 3 figns, 3 degrees, 33 minutes, 35 
feconds ; and of her nodes, s revolution, 
27 degrees, 6 minutes, 55 feconds. 
According to this computation, the tro- 
pical year is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 mi- 
nutes, 57 feconds; and the fidereal yéar, 
365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, 14 feconds. 
But thefe mean motions of the Jumina- 
ries being affeéted with the: inequalities 
already mentioned, render a number of 
equations and redu€tions neceflary. 

The annual equations of the forefaid ' 
mean motions of the fun and moon, and 
of the apogee and nodes of the moon, 
have been already treated of in the article 
EQUATION, 
Only let it be obferved, that if the equa 
tion of the fun’s center be required to be 
adced, then the equation of the moon’s 
mean motion muft be fubftrated, that of 
her apogee muft be added, and that of 
the node fubdu@ted. And, on the con- 
trary, if the equation of the fiin’s center 
were to be fubdu&ted, the moon’s equas 
tion muft be added, the equation of her 
apogee fubduted, and that of her noce 
added, a 

There is alfo an equaticn of the moon’s 
mean mot’on depending on the fituation 
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of her apogee, in refpe&t of the fun ; 
which is greateft when the moon’s apogee 
is in an oétant with the fun, and is no- 
thing at all when it is in the quadratures 
or fyzygies, This equation, when great- 
eft and the fun in peripzeo, is 3 minutes 
56 feconds: but if the fun be in apogeo, 
it will never be above 3 minutes 34. fe- 
conds, At other diftances of the fun 
from the earth, this equation, when 
greateft, is reciprgcally as the cube of 
fuch diftance. ut, when the moon’s 
apogee is any where but in the o¢tants, 
this equation grows Jels, and is mollly 
at the fame diftance between the earth 
and the fun, as the fine of the double 
diftance of the moon’s apogee from the 
next quadrature or fyzygy to the radius. 
‘This 1s.to be added to the moon’s mo- 
tion, while her apogee paffes from a 
quadrature with the fun to a fyzygy ; 
but this is to be fubtrasted from it, while 
the apogee moves from the fyzygy to the 
quadraiure. 

‘Chere is, moreover, another equation of 
the moon's motion which depends on the 
afpect of the nodes of the moon's orbit 
wits the fun: and this is greateft, when 
her nodes are in oftants tothe fun; and 
vanifhes qitite, when they come to their 
quadratures or fyzygies. This equation 
is proportional to the fine of the double 
diftance of the node from the next fyzygy 
or quadrature, and at greatelt is but 47 
feconds. This muit be added to the 
moon’s mean motion, while the nodes 
are pafling from their fyzygies with the 
fun to their quadratures with him; but 
fubtraéted, while they pals from the quad- 
ratures to the fyzygies, 

From the fun’s true place take the equat- 
ed mean motion of the lunar apogee, as 
was above fhewed, the remainder will 
be the annual argument of the faid apo- 
gee. From hence the excentricity of the 
moon and the feeond equation ot her 
apogee, may be compared after the man- 
ner following (which takes place alfo in 
the computation of any other interme- 
diate equations), 

Let T (ibid. fig. 7.) reprefent the earth, 
TS a right line joining the earth and 
fon, TACB aright line drawn from 
the earth to the middle or mean place of 
the moon’s apogee, equated as above; 
Jet the angle 8T' A be the annual argu- 
ment. of the aforelaid apogee, TA the 
Jeaft excentricity of the moon’s orbit, 
T B the greateft; biffe&t AB in C, and 
on the center C, with the diflance AC, 
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defcribe a circle AFB, and make ‘the 
angle BC F = to the double of the annu- 
alargument. Draw theright line TF 5 
that fhall be the excentricity of the moon’s 
orbit; and theangle B TF is the fecond 
equation of the moon’s apogee required. 
In order to whofe determination, let the 
mean diftance of the earth from the 
moon, or the femidiameter of the moon’s 
orbit, be roooc0e; then fhall its greatett 
excentricity TB, be 66782 fuch parts 5 
and the leat TA, 43319. Sothat the 
greateft equation of the orbit, viz. when 
the apogee is in the fyzygies, will be 7 
degrees, 39 minutes, 30 feconds, or per~ 
haps 7 degrees, 40 minutes (forhe fufpeéts 
there will be fome alteration according 
to the pofition of the apogee in cancer or 
capricorn), But, when it is in quadra- 
ture to the fun, the greateft equation 
aforefaid will be 4 degrees, 57 minutes, 
56 feconds; and the greateft equation of 
the apogee 42 degrees, 15 minutes, 4 
feconds. 
Having from thefe principles made atable 
of the equation of the moon’s apogee, 
and of the excentricities of her orbit to 
each degree of the annual argument, from 
whence the excentricity TF and the an- 
gle BT F (viz. the fecond and princi- 
pal equation of the apogee) may eafily 
be had for any time required: let the 
equation thus found be added to the firft 
equated place of the moon's apogee, if 
the annual argument be lefs than go de- 
grees, or greater than 180 degrees, and 
JefS than 270°, otherwife it muit be fub- 
dued from it; and the fum or difference 
fhall be the place of the lunar apogee 
fecondarily equated ; which, being taken. 
from the moon’s place equated a third 
time, fhall leave the mean anomaly of 
the moon correfponding to any given 
time. Moreover, from the mean ano- 
maly of the moon, and the before found 
excentricity of her orbit, may be found 
(by means of a table of equations of the 
moon’s center made to every degree of 
the mean anomaly, and fome excentri- 
Cilies, V/%-. 45000, 50000, 55000, 60000, 
and 650co) the proftapherefis or equa- 
tion ot the moon’s center, as in the com. 
mon way: and this being taken fiom 
the former femicircle of the middie ano. 
maly, and added in the latter to the 
moon's place thus thrice equated, will 
produce the place of the moun a fourth 
time equated. 
The greatett variation of the moon (viz. 
that which happens when the moon is in 
an 
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an oétant with the fun) fs nearly, reci- 
procally, as the cube of the diftance of the 
fun from the earth; let that be taken 37 
minutes, 25 feconds, when the fun is in 
perigzo, and 33 minutes, go feconds, 
when fhe is in apogeeo: and let the dif- 

erences of this variation in the oftants 
be made reciprocally as the cubes of the 
diftances of the fun from the earth; and 
fo Jet a table be made of the aforefaid va- 
siation of the moon in her oftants (or its 
Jogarithms) to every roth, 6th, or sth 
diftance of the mean anomaly: and, for 
the variation out of the o&ants, make, as 
radius to the fine of the double diftance 
of the moon from the next fyzygy or 
quadrature : +: fo let the aforefaid varia- 
tuon in the oftant be to the variation con- 
gruous to any other afpe&t; and this 
added to the moon’s place before found 
in the firft and third quadrant (account- 
ing from the fun) or tubduéted from it 
in the fecond and fourth, will give the 
moon’s place equated a fifth time. 
Again, as radius to the fine of the fum 
of the diftances of the moon from the 
fun, and of her apogee from the fun’s 
apogee (or the fine of the excefs of that 
fum above 360 degrees): ; fois 2 mi- 
nutes, 10 feconds, toa 6th equation of 
the moon’s place, which mult be fub- 
tracted, if the aforefaid fum or excefs 
be lefs than a femicircle, but added, if it 
be greater. Let it be made alfoas radius 
to the fine of the moon’s diftance from 
the fun ; : fo 2 degrees 20 feconds to a 
feventh equation; which, whenthe moon’s 
-bght is increafing, add, but when de- 
creafing, fubtraét ; and the moon’s place 
will be equated a feventh time, and this 
is her place in her proper orbit. 

But let it be obferved, that the equation, 
thus produced by the mean quantity 2de- 
grees, 20 feconds, is not always of the fame 
magnitude, butis increafed and diminifhed 
according to the pofition of the lunar apo- 
gee. For if the moon’s apogee be in 
conjunétion with the fun’s, the aforefaid 
equation is about 54 feconds greater. 
But when the apogees are in oppofition, 
it is about as much lefs ; and it librates 
between its greateft quantity 3 minutes 
14 feconds, and its leaft y minute 26 
feconds. And this is when the lunar 
apogee is in conjun@ion or oppofition 
with the fun’s: but in the quadratures, 
the aforefaid equation is to be leflened 
about so feconds, or s minute, when the 
apogees of the {un and moon are in con- 
junction; but if they ase in oppofition, 
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for want of a fufficient number of obfer-. 
vations, he cannot determine whether it 
is to be leffened or increafed. And, 
even as to the augment or decrement of 
the equation 2 minutes, 20 feconds, above-= 
mentioned, he dares determine nothing 
certain, for the fame reafon, wiz. the 
want of obfervations accurately made. 
If the fixth and feventh equations are 
augmented or diminifhed in a reciprocal 
ratio of the diftance of the moon from 
the earth, i.¢. in% dire& ratio of the 
moon’s horizontal parallax, they wil be- 
come more accurate: and this may readily 
be done, if tables are firft made to each 
minute of the faid parallax, and to every 
fixth or fifth degree of the augment of 
the fixth equation for the fixth, as of the | 
diftance of the moon from the fun for | 
the feventh equation. 
From the fun’s place take the mean mo- 
tion of the moon’s afcending node, 
equated as above; the remainder fhall 
be the annual argument of the node, 
whence its fecond equation may be com- | 
puted after the following manner in the 
foregoing figure, ibid, fig. 7. , 
Let T, as before, reprefent the earth 5 
TS a right line conjoining the earth 
and fun: let alfo the line TACB be 
drawn to the place of the aforefaid node 
of the moon, as above equated ; and let 
STA be the annual argument of the 
node. Take TA from a fcale, and let 
it be to AB: : as 56 to 3, or as 113 (0 
1. Then bifflect AB in C, andon Ca 
acenter, with the diftance C A, defcrib 
a circle, as AFB, and make the angl 
BCF, equal to double the annual argu 
ment of the node before found: fo fha 
the angle B'T'F be the fecond equatio 
of the afcending node; which muft 
added when the node is paffing from th 

uadrature to a fyzygy with the fun, an 
fubduéted when the node moves from 
fyzygy towards a quadrature, By whic 
means the true place of the node of th 
lunar orbit will be gained : whence, fro 
tables made after the common way, the 
moon’s latitude and the reduétion of he 
orbit to the ecliptic may be computed 
fuppofing the inclination of the mocn’ 
orbit to the ecliptic to be 4 degrees, 5 
minutes, 35 feconds, when the nodes ar 
in quadrature with the fun; and 5 de 
grees, 17 minutes, 20 feconds, whe 
they are in the fyzygies. 7 
And from the longitude and Jatitud 
thus found, and the given obliquity o 
the ecliptic 23 degrees, 29 minutes, th 
rig 
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right afcenfion and declination of the 
moon will be found. © — 

The horizontal parallax of the moon, 

' when the is in the fyzygies at a mean di- 
ftance from the earth, he makes to be fifty- 
feven minutes, 30 feconds; and her ho- 
rary motion 33 minutes, 32 feconds, 32 
thirds; and her apparent diameter 31 
minutes, 30 feconds. But in her qua- 
dratures, at a mean diftance from the 
earth, he makes the horizontal] parallax of 
the moon to be 59 minutes, 40 feconds ; 
her horary motion 32 minutes, 12 fe- 
conds, 2 thirds; and her apparent dia- 
meter 31 minutes, 3 feconds: the moon 
in an o¢tant to the fun, and at a mean 
diftance, hath her center diftant from 
the center of the earth about 602 of the 
earth's femidiameters. 

‘The fun’s horizontal parallax he makes 

to be ro feconds, and its apparent dia- 

meter, at a mean diftance from the earth, 

32 minutes, 15 feconds. 

The atmofphere of the earth, by dif- 

perfing and refracting the fun’s light, at 

leaft to the height of 40 or 50 geogra- 
phical miles, cafts a fhadow upon the 
moon in a lunar eclipfe, and thereby 
makes the easrth’s fhadow larger than it 
would otherwife be; and to each mile of 
the earth’s atmofphere, is correfpondent 
a fecond in the moon’s dife: hence the 
femi-diameter of the earth’s fhadow, 
projeSted upon the moon’s difc, is to be 
increafed about 50 feconds; or, which is 
all one in a lunar eclipfe, the horizontal 
parallax of the moon is to be increafed in 

the ratio of about 70 to 69. 

| Moon-piau. See the article Drat. 

| MOoOon-EYED, in the manege, the fame 

with moon-blind, See BLinp. 

MOoON-FrisH, a fpecies of the oftracion, 

otherwife called the orbis, or globe-fith. 

See the article OSTRACION, 

MOON-sEED, menifpermum, in botany, 

See the article MENISPERMUM. 

MOON-TREFOIL, a plant otherwife called 

medicago, See MEDICAGO. 

Moon-wort, /unaria, in botany. 

the article LUNARIA. 

| MOOR, in country affairs, denotes an un- 

limited traét of land, ufually over-run 

with-heath, 

}oor-BUZZARD, the englifh name of the 
yellow-legged falcon, with an iron- 
coloured body and yellow head, It is 
about the ize of a common crow, and 
has its englifh name from building its 
neft in moorifh and boggy places. 

MOoR-cOCK, or GOR-COCK, a fpecies of 


See 
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tetrao, with a forked tail, {potted with 
_white underneath, It is a native of 
England, but very rare: the male is 
throughout of a very deep iron grey, 
without any variegation ; and the female 
is alfo grey, but variegated with tran{- 
verfe lines of black, 

Moor’s HEAD, in the manege, &c, 
the article HeabD. 

Moor-uen, the englith name of the cal- 
linula or tringa. See TrinGa. 

Moor-stone, 2 valuable ttone, much 
ufed in the coarfer works of the prefent 
builders; being truly a white granite, of 
a marbly texture. © 

Moor-TITLING, in ornithology, a name 
by which many call the oenanthe, Sce 
the article OENANTHE. 

MOORING, or MOARING, in the fea- 
language, is the laying out the anchors 
of a fhip in a place where fhe can ride 
fecure. ' 

Mooring acrofs, is laying out an anchor 
on each fide: and mooring along, is to 
have an anchor ina river and a hawfer 
on fhore. 

When fhips are laid up in ordinary, or 
are under orders of fitting for the fea, 
the moorings are laid out in harbours ; “ 
and confilt of claws, pendent chains, ca- 
bles, bridles, anchors, fwivels, jew’s- 
harps, buoys, and chains, : 

MOOT, a difficult cafe argued by t 
young barrifters and fudents at the inns 
of court, by way of exercife, the better 
to qualify them for praétice, and to de- 
fend the caufes of their clients. This, 
which is called mooting, is the chief ex- 
ercife of the inns of court. Particular 
times are appointed for the arguing moot- 
cafes: the place where this exercife is per- 
formed, was antiently called moot-hall ; 
and there is a bailiff, ov furveyor of the 
moots annually chofen by the bench, to 
appoint the moot-men for the inns of 
chancery, and to keep sn account of the - 
performance of exercifes. 

MORA, a town of Spain, in the province 
of New Caftile, eighteen miles fouth-eatt 
of Toledo, : 

MORAL, fomething belonging to man- 
ners, or the conduét of life. Sze the ar- 
ticles Goon, Evit, &c, 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY, the fame with 
ethics. See the article Ernics. 

Moral, SEnsz, that whereby we perceive 
what is good, virtuous, and beautiful in 
a&tions, manners, and charaé&ters. See 
SENSE, ACTION, CHARACTER, &e. 

MoORatL of a fable. See FaBue. 

I MORA- 
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MOR ALITY, the {cience ard dodirine of 
morals, otherwife called ethics. See the 
article Eruics. 

Morality may be defined to be the rela- 
tion, conformity, or agreement of men’s 
voluntary aétions, to a rule, to, which 
they are referred, and by which they 
are judged of, ‘Thefe moral rules feem 
to be of three forts, with their different 
enforcements, 2. The divine !aw, whe- 
ther known by the light of nature or the 
voice of revelation, which is the only 
true touchftone cf moral reGtitude, the 
confciences of men bearing witnels either 
of the goodnefs or finfulnefs of their ac- 
tions; that is, whether as duties or fins 
they are like to procure them happinefs, 
er milery, from the hands of the Al- 
mighty, 2. The civil law, which is the 
rule fet by the commonwealth to the ac- 
tions of thoie that belong to it: this rule 
no body overiocks, the rewards and pu- 
nifhments being ready at hand to enforce 
it, extending to the protecting or taking 
away of the life, liberty, and eftate of 
thofe who obferve and difobey it. 3. 
The law of opinion and reputation, 
whereby virtue and praife, vice and 
blame, are ever found to accompany 
each other: now thofe who think not 
commendation and difgrace {uflicient 
motives to engage mankind to accom- 
modate themiejves to the opinions and 
rules of thofe with whom they converfe, 
feem little fkilled in the hiftory of man- 
kind, fince moft people govern themfelves 
chiefly by this law of fafhion. See the 
article RELATION. 

Moral philofophy contemplates human 
nature, its moral powers and connec- 
tions, and from thele deduces the laws of 
afion: though it muft be confeffed, 
that different philofophers have eftab- 
lithed different fyftems concerning the 
foundation of morality, which the reader 
will find under the article Eruics, 
According to Mr, Locke, the idea of a 
fupreme being, infinite in power, good- 
nels, and wildom, whofe workmanhhip 
we are, and on whom we depend, and 
the idea of ourlelves, as intelligent crea- 
tures, would, if duly confidered, afford 
fuch foundations of our duty and rules of 
aétion, as might place morality among 
the {ciences capable of demontfiration. 
As to the reafons why the mathematical 
fciences have been thought more capable 
of demonftraticn than the ideas of good 
and evil, right and wrong, &c. they are 
thefe. 4. That the former can be repre- 
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fented by fenfible marks, as diagrams, 
which have a néarer.correfpondence with 
them tian any words, 
are commonly more complex than thofe 
of figures ; whence it happens, that their 
names are of more uncertain fignification ; 
and befides, the mind cannot eafily re- 
tain thefe precife combinations {0 perfett- 
ly, as is neceffary in the examination of 
the agreements and difagreements of {e- 
veral of them one with another, See the 
article KNOWLEDGE. 
One part of thefe difadvantages in moral 
ideas, continves the fame great author, 

- may in a good meafure be remedied by 
accurate definitions; fetting down that 
coliestion of fimple ideas which every 
term fhall ftand for, and then ufing the 
term fteadily for that precife collection. 
See the article DEFINITION. 


MORANT point, the moft eafterly pro- 


montary of the ifland of Jamaica; welt 
Jong. 76° 30’, north lat. 18°. 


MORASSE, .a dow; moi land, .which | 


receives the waters from the higher 
grounds without having any defcent to 


carry them off. See Mars and Moss. | 
MORAT, or MURTEN, a town of Swit- | 


zerland, in the canton of Bern, fituated 


on the lake Morat, fifteen miles weft of © 


Bern. 


MORATUR, or DEMORATUR, in law, | 


he demurs; a term ufed when one of 
the parties in a caufe demurs, and does 


2. Moral ideas © 


not proceed in pleading, but refts upon — 
the judgment of the court in fome par-— 
ticular point, either in relation to the — 


fufficiency of the declaration, or the pleas 
of the contrary party; upon which the 


court, after taking (ome time to argue — 


and advife, determine the point. 


MORAVA, a river of european Turky, 


that rifes in the mountain of Rodope, or 
Argentum, and falls into the Danube at 
Semendria, to the eaftward of Belgrade. 


MORAVIA, a marquifate, or province © 


in Bohemia, bounded by Silefia on the 
north-ealt, by Hungary and Auftria on 


the fouth ; and by Bohemia on the norths _ 


weft, 

MORAVIANS, a fe& of proteftants, whe 
have been fettled for a confiderable time 
paft at Hernhuth, in Germany, and have 
of late years fpread themfelves over 


moft of our American colonies, as well — 
as in feveral parts of England, where — 


they are permitted to fettle by a Jate aé&t 
of parliament. 
church-government pectliar to them- 
felyes, and are cominonly known by the 

Dame 


They have a kind of : 


ey We 
a 
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name of Unitas: Fratrum, or The Bre- 
thren. They profefs the utmoft veneration 
for our bleffed Saviour, whom they con- 
fider as their immediate Head and Di- 
rector, enjoin the molt implicit obedi- 
ence to the rulers of their church, and 
are faid to praétice much brotherly love 
amongft one another, In thort, they feem 
to be a meek, peaceabie, and induftrious 
kind of people. They have neverthelefs 
been lately accufed of feveral erroneous 
principles and praétices, to which accu- 
fations they have either been totally 
filent, or given partial and unfatisfa&tory 
anfwers: but as thefe may proceed more 
from the weaknefs and enthufiafm of 
particuiar members than the conititution 
of their church itfelf, they perhaps think 
themfelves lefs obliged to take notice of 
them, It were to be wifhed, however, 
that they would publith fuch a plain and 
diftin&t account of their ceconomy both in 
civil and religious matters, as might ef- 
fe&tually clear them of a!l fufpicion of 
aiming at any thing inconfiftent with the 
principles of the pureft profeffors of 
Chriftianity. 

MORAM,, ariver that rifes in the north of 
Moravia, and after dividing Auftria 
from Hungary, falls into the Danube, to 
the weftward of Prefburg. 

MORBACH, or Murzacu, a town of 
Germany, in the circle of the upper 
Rhine, and landgraviate of Alfatia, 
forty miles fouth of Strafburg, fubjeét to 
France, 3 

MORBID, among phyficians, fignifies dif- 
eafed or corrupt, a term applied either to 
an unfound conftitution, or to thofe parts 
or humours that are infected bya dif- 
eafe. See the article DisEasE. 

MORBILLI, the meafles, in medicine, 
See the article MEasLEs. 

MORBUS, DISEASE, in medicine. 
the article DISEASE. 

MORDELLA, in zoology, a genus of 
the coleoptera clafs of infects, the anten- 
ne whereof are flender, and have the Jatt 
joint globofe; moft of the fpecies have 
alfo legs, which ferve them for leaping, 

MOREA, the, antient Peloponnefus, is a 
province of european Turky, and isa 
peninfula about one hundred and eighty 
miles long, and one hundred and thirty 
broad, bounded by the gulphs’ of Le- 
panto and Engia onthe north; by the 
egean fea, or Archipelago, on the eaft; 
and by the Mediterranean on the feuth 
and weft. 

MORESK, or morRiIsco, is a kind of 

Vou, II. 


See 
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painting, carving, &c. done after the 
manner of the moors; confiting of fe- 
veral grotefque pieces and compartments, 
promifcuoufly mingled, not containing 
any perfect figure of a man, or other anie 
mal; but a wild refemblance of birds, 
beafts, trees, &c. 
Morefk-dances, vulgarly called mortice- 
dances, are thofe altogether in imitation 
of the moors, as farabands, chacons, &c. 
which are generally performed with caftas 
nets or tambours. 

MORETON, a market-town of Devon- 
fhire, twelve miles fouth-welt of Exeter. 

MorETOoON, is alfoa market-town of Glo- 
cefterfhire, twenty miles north-eaft of 
Glocetfter. 

MORGAY, in ichthyology, the fqualus 
with a variegated back, and with the 
belly fins concreted, See SQuALUs. 
The head of this fpecies is large, and of 
a depreffed form ; the eyes are large, and 
ffand pretty high on the fides of the 
head; the noftrils are very con{picuous, 


they have each a double aperture; the. 


mouth is on the under part of the rof- 
trum, and opens tranfverfely; the aper- 
tures of the gills are five, oblique, or 
nearly traniverfe openings on each fide 
below the head, and reaching to the 
pectoral fins. 

MORINA, in botany, a plant of the di- 
andria- monogynia clafs, with a monope- 
talous flower, bilabiated at the limb: 
the feed is fingle, roundith, and coronated 
with the cup of the flower, 

MORINDA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia cla{s of plants, 
with an infundibuliform monopetalous 
flower, divided into five feoments at the 
limb; the fruit is a roundifh berry, with 
an umbilicated point, and contains two 
elliptico-hemi/pherical feeds. 

MORINELLUS, the DOTTEREL, in or- 
nithology, a fpecies cf charadrius, with 
a ferrugineous breaft, and a white ring 
round the neck. See CH4ARADRIUS. 


MORISONA, a plant belonging to the 


polyandria-monogynia clafs, the flower 
of which confilts of four oblong petals ; 
and its fruit is a globofe berry, contain- 
ing a great many kidney-fhaped feeds. 

MORLACHIA, a province of Venice ; 
having Dalmatia on the fouth, and lying 
between the provinces of Croatia and 
Bofnia. a P 

MORLATX, a port-town of France, in 
the province of Britany: welt long. 4°, 
north lat. 48° 39’. 

MORMYLUS, in ichthyology, the fparus 
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with the upper jaw longeft, and with 
twelve parallel tranfverfe black lines on 
each fide. See the article SPARUS. 

MORNING, the beginning of the day, 
the firft appearance of light, or the 
time from midnight till noon. 

MOROCCO, the capital of the kingdom 
of, the fame name in Africa; welt long. 
9°, north lat. 32°, 

Morocco, marroguin, in commerce, a 
fine kind of leather, prepared of the fkin 
of an animal of the goat-kind, and im- 
ported from the Levant, Barbary, @c. 
‘The name was probably taken from the 
kingdom of Morocco, whence the man- 
ner of preparing it was borrowed, which 
is this: the fkins being firft dried in the 
hair, are fteeped in clear water three days 
and nights; then ftretched on a tanner’s 
horle, beaten with a large knife, and fteep- 
ed afrefh in.water every day till they be 
well come: then they are thrown into a 
Jarge vat in the ground full of water, 
where quick-lime has been flaked, and 
there lie filteen days; whence they are 
taken, and again returned every night and 
morning. ‘Then they are thrown into a 

- freth vat of lime and water, and fhifted 
night and morning for fifteen days longs 
er; then rinfed in clear water, and the hair 
taken off on the leg with the knife, re- 
turned into a third vat and fhifted as be- 
fore for eighteen days; fteeped twelve 
hours in a river, taken out, rinfed, put in 
pails, where they are pounded with wooden 
peftles, changing the water twice; then 
daid on the horfe, and the flefh taken off ; 
returned into pails of new water, taken 
out, and the hair fide fcraped; returned 
into frefh pails, taken out, and thrown 
into a pail of a partieular form, having 
holes at bottom: here they are beaten for 
the {pace of an hour, and frefh water 
poured on from time to time; then being 
ftretched on the leg, and {craped on either 
fide, they are returned into pails of fieth 
water, taken out, ftretched and fewed 

sup all round in manner of bags, leaving 
out the hinder legs as an aperture for the 
ta fe a of a certain mixture. 
‘The fkins thus fewed are put in luke- 
warm water, where dogs excrements have 
‘been diffolved. Here they are firred 
with long poles for half an hour, left at 
reft a dozen, taken out, rinfed in freth 
water, and filled by a tunnel with a pre- 
vata of water and fumae, mixed and 
eated over the fire till ready to boil; 
and, as they are filled, the hind legs are 
fewed upto top the pafage. In this 
$ 
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ftate they are let down into the veffel of 
water and fumac, and kept ftirring for 
four hours fucceffively; taken out and 
heaped on one another; after a little time 
their fides are changed ; and thus they 
continue an hour and a half, tilldrained. 
This done, they are loofened, and filied 
a fecond time with the fame preparation, 
fewed up again, and kept ftirring two 
hours, piled up, and drained as before. 
This procefs is again repeated, with this 
difference, that they are now ftirred only 
a quarter of an hour; after which they 
are left till next morning, when they are 
taken out, drained on a rack, unfewed, 
the fumac taken out, folded in two from 
head to tail, the hair-fide outwards, laid 
over each other on the leg, to perfect 
their draining, ftretched out and dried ; 
then trampled under foot by two and two, 
ftretched on a wooden table, what flefh — 
and fumac remains feraped off, the hair- © 
fide rubbed over with oil, and that again 
with water. 

Then they are wrung with the hands, 
ftretched, and preffed tight on the table — 
with an iron-inftrument like that of a — 
currier, the flefh-fide uppermoft; then | 
turned, and the hair-fide rubbed ftrongly 
over with a handful of rufhes, to fqueeze 
out as much of the oil remaining as 
poffible. The firft courfe of black is now | 
laid on the hair-fide, by means of a lock 
of hair twifted and fteeped ina kind of - 
black dye, prepared of four beer, wherein 
pieces of old rufty iron have been thrown, 
When half dried by hanging in the airy 
they are ftretched ona table, rubbed over 
every way with a paumelle, or wooden- 
toothed inftrument, to raife the grainy 
over which is paft a light couche of wa- 
ter, then fleeked by rubbing them with 
rufhes prepared for the purpofe. ‘Thus 
fleeked, they have a fecond couche of 
black, then dried, laid on the table, 
rubbed over with a paumelle of cork, to. 
raife the grain again; and, after a light 
couche of water, fleeked over anew 5 
and, to raife the grain a third time, a 
paumelle of wood is ufed. 

After the hair-fide has received all its pre. 
parations, the flefh-fide is pared with a 
iharp knife for the purpofe ; the hair-fide’ 
is frongly rubbed over with a woolle 
cap, having betore given it a glofs wit 
barberries, citron, or orange. Th 
whole is finifhed by raifing the grain 
lightly, for the laft time, with the pau 
melle of cork; fo that they are now fi 
for the market. 
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MORT bp’ aNceEsTOR, in law, 


Manner of preparing red MOROCCO : after 
fteeping, ftretching, “fcraping, beating, 
and rinfing, as before, they are at length 
wrung, {tretched on the leg, and paffed 
after each other into water where alum 
has been diffolved. Thus alumed, they 
are left to drain till morning, then wrung 
out, pulled on the Jeg, and folded from 
head to tail, the flefh inwards. 

In this ftate they receive their firft dye, 
by paffing them after one another into a 
red liquor, prepared with laque, and 
fome other ingredients, which the maro- 
quineers keep a fecret, ‘This they repeat 
again and again, till the fkins have got 
their firft colour ; then they are rinfed ia 
clear water, ftretched on the leg, and left 
to drain twelve hours; thrown into wa- 
ter, into which white galls pulverized 
have heen paft through a fieve, and ftirred 
inceffantly for a day with long poles; 
taken out, hung on a bar a-crofs the wa- 
ter all night, white againft red, and red 
againft white, and in the morning the 
water ftirred up, and the fkins returned 
into it for twenty-four hours. 
MOROCHTHUS, in natural hiftory, an 
indurated clay, called by us french-chalk ; 
ferving taylors and others to mark with. 
‘The antients efteemed it as an altringent, 
prefcribing it in the colic, hamorrhages, 
and other fluxes, See the article Lapis. 
MORON, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Andalufia, thirty miles fouth- 
eaft of Seville. : 

MORPETH, a borough-town of Nor- 


thumberland, fourteen miles north of . 


Newcatftle, which fends two members to 
parliament. , 
MORPHEW,, a leprous kind of fcurf 
which fometimes breaks out upon the 
fkin, particularly about the forehead. See 
the article LEPROSY, 
MORSE, in zoology, a name by which 
fome call the hippopotamus. See the ar- 
ticle HipPOPOTAMUS. 
See the 
article AssisE of mort da’ anceftor. 
MORTAIGN, a town of the Orleanois, 
in France; eaft long. 50’, and north lat. 
8° 40’. 


~MORTAIN, a town of Normandy, in 


France: welt long. 50’, and north lat. 

48° 49’. 

| MORTALITY, or dills of MorTALity, 

properly denote weekly lilts of the per- 

fons who die in any place. 

In London, thefe bills are drawn up by 

the company of parifh-clerks, and con-/ 
tain an account of the numbers, ages, 
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difeafes, &c, of fuch as die within the 
bills of mortality ; that is, in London, 
Weftmintter, and ten miles round, | 
The great difparity between the births 
and burials in London, is owing to this, 
that the diffenters of all forts baptize 
their children without fending an account 
of them to the parifh clerks ; fo that lit- 
tle dependance is to be had on thefe, 
by regard to calculating annuities for 
life, 

Dr. Halley’s table, grounded on the 
Breflau-bills of Mortality, is of much 
more authority: it fhews alternately the 
age, andthe number of perfons living of 
that age, 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
Io 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
{7 
8 
19 
20 
21 


82 28 
$3 =| 


By the help of this table, we can find 
what probability there is, that a man of 
a certain age, 30 for example, fhall live 
3, 2, 3, Ge. years, 
we find 531, and underneath this 5235. 
515, &c. the meaning of which is, that 
out of 531 perfons living at the age of 


. ac there remain only 523, 515, @e. 


ho attain the age of 31, 32, &c. re- 
fpectively. aes 


Hence fuppofing A, B, C, &e. to re- 


prefent, refpedtively, the perfons living 
at a given age and the fubfequent years ; 
it is evident, that there being A per- 
fons living of the given year, and only 
B perfons remaining after the firft year, 
the probability that a perfon of the given 
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age fhall live one year, is meafured by 


the frattion 3 and, in the fame man- 


ner, the probability that he fhall live two 
years, is meafured by the freBion—, 


and fo on. Thus the probability that a 


_. perfon of 30 years of age fhall live one 
year, is mealured by 2233 that is, he 


has the odds of 523 to 8, or nearly 65 
to 1, that he does not die in a year, So, 
likewile, to ind the odds that any perfon 
does not die before he attain any propofed 
age, the rule is this: fubtraét the number 


~ of the remaining perfons of the age pro- 


pofed, from thofe of the firtt age, | and 


- that will thew the odds there is of the 


perfon’s diving or dying ; as for inttance, 
the odds thata man of go fhall live 7 
years, is found by fubftracting 377, the 


- number of perfons of 47 years from 4455 


the number of perfons of 40 years, and 
the difference 68, is the number of per- 
fons dying in that7 years: hence the odds 
is 377 to 68, or 54 to 1, that a man of 


40 does live feven years; and the like 


for any other number of years. 
From what has been faid it appears, that 
the price of infurance upon lives ought to 


_ be regulated ; there being a great differ- 


ence between infuring the life of a man 
of 20, andsthat of another of so years 
of age; fince it is 100 to x that the man 
of 20 dies notina year; and but 38 to r 
for a.man of so years of age. See the 
article Lire. 


fand mixt up with water, which ferves as 
acement, and is ufed by mafons and 
bricklayers in building of walls of Rone 
and brick.. 


+ The proportion of lime to fand in making 


‘a preparation of lime and~ 


MOR 
plattering walls and ceilings, which are 


often firft plaftered with loam, and is 
made of ox or cow- hair waived and 


tempered with lime and water without. 


any fand. The common allowance is 
one bufhel of hair to fix of lime; the 
hair binds the mortar, holds it faft to- 
gether, and keeps it from cracking. 2. 
Mortar for furnaces, &c, is made with 
red clay wrought in water in which horfe- 
dung and chimney-foat has been fteeped, 
by which a falt is communicated to the 
water, which binds the clay, and makes 
it fit to endure the fire: this clay oughe 
not to be too fat, left it fheuld be fubject 
to crack; nor teo Jean or fandy, left it 
fhould not bind encugh. 3. Some work- 
men in metals, ufe a kind of mortar to 


plafter over the infide of the veffels in | 


which they refine their metals, to keep 
them from running out: this kind of 
mortar is made with quick-lime and ox- 


blood, the lime being firft beaten to pow- | 


der and fifted, and afterwards mixed with 
the blood, 


tempered with linfeed-oil, or, for want 
of the latter, with fkimmed milk; but oi! 
is better. ‘This {pread upon the wall 
will become as hard as flone, and will 


endure the weather fix times as long as q 
the ordinary plafler made of lime and ~ 


hair with water. 


5. For plaftering the 


fronts of houfes in imitation of brick- ~ 
work, fome vfe a mortar made of fharp | 


fand and lime, powder of brick and 
fome red ochre: 


look well though they have been done 
twenty or thirty years. 6. The mortar 
ufed in Italy for making water-courfes 
and cifterns, and alfo 
plaftering of fronts is of two forts : 


4:. Mortar for fun-dials: on | 
walls, may be made of lime and fand | 


and timber-houfes, | 
plaftered over with this kind of mortar, - 


in finifhing or} 
the 


“mortar, ought to be according to the 

, © goodnefs or: badnefs of thefe materials, 

» and is therefore rather to be regulated by 

_ the judgment of experienced woikmen 

than by any {tated proportion of materials, 

» Huis, however, neceffary to oblerve, 

: ¥ that the bet fand for to fe lime, ac- 

. eording to Wolfius, is that which is 

coarfe and fharp, fo as to prick the hands. 

when rubbed, and yet not earthy, ‘and 

- fo es to fou} the water it is wales in? 

and that the beft lime for the fame pur- 

pole is that made of the hardeft flones, 
See the article Lime, 

Dea the common mortar ufed in laying 

ones, bricks, @&c. there are jeveral other 

kinds; as, y. White mortar, ufed in 


one is compofed of lime and hogs-greafe, _ 
mixt with the juice of | figs, and. the other 
is of the fame ingredients, but has liquid 
pitch added to the reft, and is firlt wet 
or flackéd with wine, and then pounded 
or beaten with hogs greafe and j juice of 
fivs. 7, Anextra 2ordinary good mortar 
for floors, walls, ciclings, @c. may be | 
made with ox-blood and fine clay tem-— 
pered together. 8, And in buildings, 
one part of wate fosp-afhes, mixed with 
another of lime and fand, make a very | 
durable mortar. : 
MorTAR- PIECE, a fhort piece of ord. 
nance, confiderably thick and wide ;/ 
ferving to throw bombs, carcaffes, fires 
pots, &¢, See plate of gunnery, fig, 
4 “whic | 
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4. which reprefents a mortar mounted 
on its carriage, 

The ufe of mortars is thought to be older 
than that of cannon; they being em- 
‘ployed in the wars in Italy to throw 
ftones and balls of red-hot iron, long be- 
fore the invention of bombs; which, as 
Blondel informs us, were firft thrown at 
the fieee of Wachtendorch, in Guilder- 
Jand, in 1588. 

It was formerly the opinion of gunners, 
that only one certain charge of powder 
was requifite for each mortar, and that 
the horizontal range could not be altered 
but by changing the dire&ion of the 
piece; but, at preient, when -a place 
lying in the fame horizontal plane with 
the mortar, is to be bombarded, they 
elevate the piece to 45°, and augment or 
diminifh the charge of powder until 
they can hic the mak. The following 
advantages introduced this practice: 1, 
The public powder is faved as much as 
poflible; becaufe, at a dire&tion of 45°, 
a lefs velocity, and confequently a lefs 
charge of powder is required to make any 
horizontal range, than is neceffary to 
make the fame horizontal range at any 
other elevation. 2. In elevating mor- 
tars to their proper directions, gunners 
feldom come within a degree or two of 
the propofed elevation, both on account 
of the imperfection of the inftruments 
which they generally ufe for that purpofe, 
and the-hurryethey are in at that time. 
And in bombarding towns from fhips, 
it is fearce poffible to come within two 
degrees of the defigned elevation, becaufe 
of the agitation of the veffel, which 
continually changes the direStion of the 
mortar. Wut by raifing the mortar to 
45°, the bad confequences of this inac- 
curacy of elevation are in a great meafure 
prevented, becaufe a {mall error above or 
below 45°, occafions a very inconfider- 
able error of amplitude. 

For the fame reafons, alfo, places lying 
above or below the horizontal plane, 
pafling through the piece, are bombarded 
by directing the mortar fo as its axis may 
biffe&t the angle comprehended between 
a perpendicular to the horizon, at the 
point of projection, and a line drawn 
from that point to the mark aimed at ; 
and then augmenting and diminithing 
the charge of powder until the object 
be hit. 

When the bufinefs, therefore, “can be 
effe&tually done by this middle elevation, 
it ought certainly to be preferred to any 
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other. 


However, in the courle of ani 


fiege it frequently happens, that feveral 


of the cafes mentioned under the article 


GUNNERY, are made ule of either by 


the affatlants or defendants. Whence 


we may infer, that though mortars are 
ofteneft, and moft fitly, ufed at 45° 
elevation, yet they ought not to be 


founded of one piece with their bed, — 


becaule fuch aré not only very coftly bur 
unweildy, and therefore unfit to be raifed 
to any defired elevation, See GUNNERY, 
Mortars are moft fit for fervice when hang 
by trunnions and propped with quoins, 
efpecially if their carriages be fteady 
enough to prevent the effects of fudden 
recoiling. 

In fhooting with mortars, the following 
geveral rules fhould be always obferved, 
r- To meafure the diftance of the objeét 
aimed at. 2. That the bombs be of 
equal weight, otherwife the fhots will 
vary. 3. That the carriage be on an 
exact level, to prevent its leaping. 4. 
That the powder with which the piece is 
charged, be always of the fame ftrength 
and quantity. 5. That the charge be 
always equally rammed down, 6. That 


the wads be always of wood, tompions, 
4. That the fulees be frefh 
made the days on which they are ta be — 
ufed ; and that they be of a compofition — 


or oakam. 


proportionable to the range of the fliot in 


the air, fo that the bomb may break atthe 
very moment of, or foon after its fall; — 


which compofition muft be fuch as not 
to be extinguifhed though it fall in water, 
but continue burning till the bombbreaks. 
See the article Boma, 


MORTARO, or MonTaRa, a town of | 


the dutchy of Milan, in Italy, twenty 


miles north-eaft of Cafal, and fubject to | 


the king of Sardinia. 


MORTGAGE, im law, a pledge or 


pawn ‘of lands, tenements, &c. for 
money borrowed; fo called becaufe if 


the money is not paid at the day, the 


Jand dies to the debtor, and is forfeited to 
the creditor. The common method of 


making a mortgage, is by leafe for a i 


long term of years, wherein a pepper- 
corn rent has been ufvally referved : or 
it may be made by affignment for aterm, 
and by leafe and releafe. The crediton, 


who holds the eftate according to the con- 
dition of the leed, is called the mortga- 
gee; but thémortgager, who is the per- _ 


fon that makesithe mortgage, general! 

keeps poffeffion of the land till failuréis 

made in the payment of the mortgage-_ 
money 5 


ae See ES 
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money; in which cafe, though the 
mortgagee enters for non-payment, the 
mortgager has a right tothe equity of re- 
demption in the court of chancery, 
where he may call the mortgagee to an 
account for the profits of the land mort- 
gaged. 

In a mortgage is contained a provifo or 
covenant, that in cafe the inoney be paid 
on the day limited, the deed fhall there- 
upon be void; but on the mortgager’s 
paying the intereft of the money, mort- 
gages are frequently continued without 
difturbing the pofleflion. Where an old 
mortgage is afligned to another, it is to 
be taken for a new one from the time of 
the affignment; and as a mortgagee, 
where the mortgage is forfeited, is al- 
Yowed intereft tor his intereft, fo an 

_ affignee is to have it for all intereft due at 
the time of the affignment, which muft 
be accounted as principal whenever he 
comes to redcem the land: but yet an 
agreement made at the fame time with 
the original mortgager, will not make 
future intereft to be principal before any 
is become due. It has alfo been decreed, 
that where a mortgagee Jends more mo- 

_ ney on bond to the mortgager, the latter 
fhall not be permitted to redeem, except 
he pay the money lent upon the bond, 
together with that on the mortgage ; 
though if the mortgager mortgage the 
equity of redemption to another, the 
fecond mortgagee will not be affected by 
this bond; for this reafon, becaufe it is 
but a perfonal charge on the mortgager. 
By a late flatute it is ordained, that when 
any action of ejeétment is brought by a 
mortgagee, for the recovery of the pof- 
feflion of the lands or tenements, &c. 
mortgaged, and there is no fuit in equity 
for foreclofing or redeeming the equity of 
redemption, in cafe the perfon intitled to 
redeem fhall, pendente lite, or pending 
the aétion, bring all the priscipal and 
intereft due, with cofts, into court, it 

. Shall be taken asa full fatisfaGtion and 
difcharge of the mortgage, and the mort- 
gagee thal! thereon be obliged to recon- 

vey the land, &c. and deliver up all 
deeds, &c, 7 Geo. 2. c. 201. 

MORTIER, an enfign of dignity, borne 
by the chancellor, and grand prefidents 
of the parliaments of France. That 
borne by the chancellor, is a piece of 
cloth of gold, edged and turned up 
“withermine ; and that of the firft pre- 
fidentis a piece cf black velvet edgéd 
with a double row of gold lace, while 
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that of the other prefidents is only edged 
with a fingle row. This they formerly 
carried on their heads, as they do ftill in 
grand ceremonies, fuch as the entry of 
the king: but, ordinarily, they carry | 
them in the hand, 

MORTIFICATION, in medicine, the 
fame with {phacelus, See SpHacELus. 

MORTISE, or Morroise, in carpen- 
try, @e, a kind of joint, wherein a hole 
of a certain depth is made in a piece of 
timber, which ts to receive another piece 
called a tenon. 

MORTMAIN, in law, is the alienation 
of lands or tenements to any religious 
houfe, corporation, or fraternity, and 
their fucceffors. Lands alienated in | 
mortmain are different from others, for 
they never revert to the donor, or to | 
any temporal or common ufe; on which 
account the lords by fuch alienation lofe 
their efcheats, and many fervices that 
were formerly due to them 3 as bodies — 
politic never die, nor can perform per- 
fonal fervice, commit treafon, felony, or 
the like. By the ftatute of mortmain — 
lately made, it is enacted, that no manors, 
Jands, @c. fhall be given or granted — 
to, or fettled upon any perfons, bodies — 
politic, &c. for any eftate whatfoever, or 
charged in truft for charitable ufes, un- 
lefs it be done by deed indented and fealed — 
twelve months at leaft before the donor’s 
death, and inrolled in chancery within, 
fix months after executed, The two 
Univerfities, and the colleges of Eaton, 
Weltminfter, @c. are excepted out of © 
this at. 9 Geo. II. c. 36. 

MORTUARY, in the ecclefiaftical law, 
is a gift left by a man at his death to his 
parifh- church, in recompence of perfonal — 
tythes omitted to be paid in his life- 
time: or it is that beaft, or other cattle, 
which, after the death of the owner, 
by the cuftom of the place, is due to the 
parfon or vicar, in lieu of tithes or of- 
ferings forgot, or not well and truly 
paid by him that is dead. 

A mortuary is not properly due to an 
ecclefiaftical incumbent from any but 
thofe of his own parifh: but by cuftom, 
in fome places, it is paid to the incum- 
bents of other parifhes, when a corpfe is 
carried through them. ‘The bifhops of 
Bangor, Landaff, St. David's, &c. had 
formerly mortuaries of priefts:; and it 
was cuftomary in the diocefe of Chefter, 
for the bifhop to have a mortuary, on — 
the ceath of every prieft dying within the 
archdeaconry of Chefter, of iis beft beat, 

faddle, 
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faddle, and bridle, with his beft cloak, 
hat, and upper garment under the gown. 
Mortuaries are not now paid in kind ; 
but money is to be given in lieu of them. 
By a ftatute of Hen. VIII. they are to 
be paid as follows: he that dies poffeffed 
ef moveable goods to the value of gol. 
or above, is to pay ros. he that dies 
pofleffed of goods of 301. value, and 
under gol. is to pay 6s. 8d. and foon 
in proportion: but if the goods are 
under the value of 6]. 13s. 4d. after 
the deceafed’s debts are paid, no mortu- 
ary is to be demanded. It is to be ob- 
ferved, that no mortuaries are to be paid, 
except in thofe places where they are due 
by cuftom. 

MORTUUM caput. Seethe article Ca- 

_ PuT Morruvum,. 

MORVIEDRO, or MurvIEDRO, a town 
of Spain, in the province of Valencia, 
eighteen miles north of the city of Va- 
lenicia; 

MORUS, the MULBERRY-TREE, in bo- 
tany, &c. See MULBERRY. 

MOSAIC, or Mosaic-work, an af- 
femblage of little pieces of glafs, marble, 
precious ftones, &c. of various colours, 
cut {quare, and cemented on a ground 
of ftucco, in fuch a manner as to imi- 
tate the colours and degradations of 
painting. 

Method of performing Mosaic-wor« of 
giafs is this: they provide little pieces 
of glafs, of as many different colours 
and fizes as poffible. See the article 
Paiating in GLASS. 

Now in order to apply thefe feveral 
pieces, and out of them to form a pic- 
ture, they in the firft place proctre a 
cartoon or defiga to be drawn; this is 
transferred to the ground or plafter by 
calking, as in painting in frefco. See 
the article Fresco. 

As this plafter is to be laid thick on the 
wall, and therefore will continue frefh 
and foft a confiderable time, fo that 
there may be enough prepared at once, 
to ferve for as much work as will take 
up three or four days., 

This plafter is compofed of lime, made 
of hard ftone, with brick-duft very fine, 
gum tragacanth, and whites of eggs; 
when this plafter has been thus pre- 
pared and laid on the wall, and made 
the defign of what is to be reprefented; 
they take out the little pieces of glals 
with a pair of plyers, and range them 
one after another, {till keeping ftrictly 
to the light, thadow, different teints and 
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colours reprefented in the defign before ¢ 
prefling or flatting them down with 2 


ruler, which ferves both to fink them wi 


within the ground, and to render the» 


furface even. 

Thus in a long time, and with a great 
dea} of labour, they finifh the work, which 
is ftill the more beautiful, as the pieces 
of glafs are more uniform, and ranged 
at an even height. 

Some of thefe pieces of mofaic-work are 
performed with that exactnefs, that they 
appear as fmooth as a table of marble, 
and as finifhed and mafterly asa painting 
in frefco; with this advantage, that they 
have a fine luftre, and will laft ages. 
The fineft works of this kind that have 
remained till our time, and thofe by 
whom the moderns have retrieved the arty 
which was in a manner loft, are thole 
in the church of St. Agnes, formerly the 


temple of Bacchus at Rome; and fome 


at Pifa, Florence, and other cities of Italy. 
The mof efteemed among the works of 
the moderns are thofe of Jofeph Pine, 
and the chevalier Lanfranc in the church 
of St, Peter at Rome: there are alfo 


cut with a chiffel, after it has been firft 


* 
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calqued, After it has been cut of a 


confiderable depth, z. e. an inch or more, 
the cavities are filled up with marble of 
a proper colour, firft fafhioned accord- 
ing to the defign, and reduced “to the 
thicknefs of the indentures with various 
inftruments, To make the pieces thus 
inferted into the indentures cleave faft, 


whofe feveral colours are to imitate thefe | 


of the defign, they ufe a ftucco, com- 
pofed of lime and marble-duft; or a 
kind of maftic, which is prepared by 
each workman, after a different manner 
peculiar to himéelf. 

The figures being marked out, , the 
painter or fculptor himfelf draws with a 
pencil the colours of the figures, not de- 
termined by the ground, and in the fame 
manner makes ftrokes or.hatchings in the 
place, where fhadows are to be; and 
after he has engraven with the chiffel alt 
the ftrokes thus drawn, he fills them up 
with a black maftic, compofed paitly of 


burgundy-pitch poured on hot; taking. . 
off afterwards what is fuperfluous, with 


a piece of foft ftone or beck, which, to- 
g ther 
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gether with water and beaten cement, 
takes away the mattic, polifhes the 
marble, and renders the whole fo even 


that one would imagine it only confifted 


of one piece. 


This is the kind of mofaic-work, that 


is feen in the pompous church of the in- 
valids at Paris, and the fine chapel at 


‘WVerfailles, with which fome intire apart- 

ments of that palace are incruftated. 

' As for mofaic-work of precious ftones, 
other and finer inflruments are required 


than thofe ufed in marble; as drills, 
wheels, &c. ufed by lapidaries and en- 
gravers on ftone. As none but the richeft 
marbles and ftones enter this work, to 
make them go the further, they are fawn 


_ , Into the thinneft Jeaves imaginable, fcarce 


exceeding half a line in thicknefs; the 
block to be fawn is faftened firmly with 
cords on the bench, and only raifed a 
Jittle on a piece of wood, one or two 
inches high. Two iron-pins, which 
are on one fide the block, and which 


_ ferve to faften it, are put in:o a vice con- 
_trived for the purpofe, and with a kind 


of faw or bow, made of fine brafs- wire, 
bent on a piece of fpongy wood, together 
with emery fteeped in water, the leaf is 
gradually fathioned by following the 
itroke of the defign, made on paper, and 
giued on the piece. When there are 
pieces enough faftened to form an intire 
flower, or fome other part of the defign, 
they are applied to the ground. 

The ground which fupports this mofaic- 
work is ufually of free-ftone. The mat- 
ter with which the {tones are joined to- 
gether, is a maftic, or kind of ftucco, 
Jaid very thin on the leaves ‘as they are 


- fathioned ; and this being done the leaves 
_ are applied with plyers. 


If any contour, or fide of a leaf, be 
not either fquared or rounded fufficiently, 
fo as to fit the place exaétly, into which 
it is to be inferted, when it is too large, 
it is to be brought down witha brais- 
file or rafp; and if it be too little, it 
is managed with a drill and other in- 
ftruments ufed by lapidaries. 


-Mofaic-work of marble is ufed in large 


works as in pavements of churches, 
bafilics, and palaces; and in the in- 
cruftation and vaneering of the walls of 
the fame edifices. 

As for that of precious ftones, it is only 
ufed in fmall works, as ornaments for 
altar-pieces, tables for rich cabinets, 
precious ftones being fo very dear. 


Manner of performing Mosaic-work of 
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gypsum. OF this ftone calcinedin a kiln, 
and beaten in a mortar, and fifted, the 
french workmen make a fort of artificial 
marbles, imitating precious ftones, and 
of thefe they compofe a kind of mofaic- 
work, which does not come far fhort, 
either of the durablenefs or the vivacity 
of the natural ftones ; and which befides 
has this advantage, that it admits of 
continued pieces or paintings of intire 
compartiments without any vifible joia- 
ing. 

Some make the ground of plafter of 
Paris, others of free-ftone. If it be 
of plafter of Paris, they fpreaditin a 
wooden frame, of the length and breadth 
of the work intended, and in thicknefs 
about an inch and a half. ‘This frame 
is fo contrived, that the tenons being 
only joined to the mortifes by fingle pins, | 
they may be taker afunder, and the | 
frame be difmounted, when the plafier 
is dry. The frame is covered on one 
fide with a ftrong linen-cloth, nailed all 
round, which being placed horizontally 
with the linen at the bottom, is filled 
with plafter paffed through a wide feve, — 
When the plafter is‘half dry, the frame 
is fet up perpendicularly, and left til] it — 
is quite dry; then it is taken out, by | 
taking the frame to pieces. ; 

In this mofaic, the ground is the moft im- 
portant part. Now in order to the pre- 
paration of this fifted gypfum, which 
is to be applied on this ground, it is 
diffolved and boiled in the beft englifh 
glue, and mixt with the colour that it is 
to be of, then the whole is worked up to- 
gether into the ufual confiftence of platter; 
and then is taken and fpread on the | 
ground five or fix inches thick, If the 
work be fuch, as that mouldings are re-_ 
quired, they are formed with gouges and 
other inftruments. 

Tt is on this plafter, thus coloured like 
marble or precious ftone, and which is 
to ferve as a ground to a work, either of 
lapis, agate, alabafier, or the like, that 
the defign to be reprefented is drawn ; 
having been firft pounced or calqued. To — 
hollow or imprefs the defign, they ule 
the fame inftruments that fculpters do ; 
the ground whereon they are to work 
not being much lefs hard than the marble 
irfelf. The cavities being thus made in 
the ground, are filled up with the fame 
gypium boiled in glue, only differently 
coloured, and thus are the different co- 
lours of the original reprefented, In 
order that the neceflary colours and teints © 
may - 
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may be ready at hand, the quantities of 
the gypfum are tempered with the fe- 
‘veral colours in pots. 

After the defign has been thus filled and 
rendered vifible, by half polifhing it with 
brick and foft fione, they go over it 
again, cutting fuch plates as are either 
‘to be weaker or more fhadowed, and 
filling them with gvpfum; which work 
they repeat, “till all the colours being 
added one after the other, reprefent the 
original to the life. 
When the work is finifhed, they {cour 
it ‘vith foft tone, fand, and water; after 
that, with a pvmice-ftone; and in the 
‘Taft: place polifh it with a wooden mullet 
and emery. Then, laftly, they give it a 
luftre, by fimearing it over with oil, and 
rubbing it a long time with the palm of 
the haod, which gives it a luftre, no 
ways inferior to that of natural masble. 
If you would only make a variegated 
table, or other work, of feveral colours, 
without mofaic-figures, the proceis is 
fomewhat different, 
In this cafe, you are to prepare colours 
feparately in bowls, as many as nature 
fhews in the marble to be imitated ; and 
after you t.ave incorporated them with 
ypfum and glue-water, take a trowel 
ull of each, and difpofe them in a 
trough, without any order, then without 
mingling them, and only by cutting or 
crofiag the gypfum of each trowel, 
once with each of the ref#, they give 
them that beautiful confufion, which 
renders natural marblé valuable. Of 
thefe you may make tables, or lay them 
in a mould according to the work to be 
done, 
Moiaic-work of wood is more properly 
called marquetry. See MARQUETRY, 
MOSAMBIQUE, the capital of a pro- 


vince of the fame name in Zanguebar, - 


in Africa, fituated on an ifland at the 
mouth of the river Mofambique: eatt 
long. 40°, fouth lat, 15°, 
MOSBACH, or Morspacu, a town of 
Germany, in the palatinate of the 
Rhine, fixteen miles eaft of Heidelburg. 
MOSCHUS, the Musk-aniMat, a ge- 
nus of quadrupeds of the order of the 
pecora, having no horns; the canine 
teeth of the upper jaweare exerted. Of 
this genus there is only one known fpe- 
cies, which is the animal that produces 
the perfume from which it is named, 
See the article Musk. 
This creature when full grown is three 
feet in length, from the tip of the nole to 
Vou. Mi, 
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the rump ; the head is oblong, and. the 


anterior part much like the greyhound ; 
the ears are large aud ereét, they refem-, 


ble thofe of ihe rabbit, and are equal in. 


length to the diameter of the forehead ; 
the tail is not more than two inches in 
length, and the creature always carries it 
erect; the body is tolerably flefhy, and 
rounded ; the jegs about a footin Jength, 
and very robuft; the feet deeply divided, 


each into two claws in the anterior part, 


and as many heels behind, The fut on 
the head and that on the legs is about 
half an inch long, that on the belly is an 
inch anda half, and that which grows 
on the back three inches; thefe hairs are 
thicker than in any other known animal, 
and are variegated, from the bafe to the 
extremity, with djftin& {paces of brown 
and white; the veffel or bag in which 
the perfume called mufk is contained, 
is three inches long and two broad, and 
hangs under the belly, protuberating near 
alg quarters of an inch beyond the furs 
ace, 

MOSCOW, the capital of the province 
of the fame name in Mufcovy, fituated 
on the river Moicowa, 360 miles fouth- 
ealt of Peterfburg; eaft long, 38°, north 
lat. 55° 45%. 

MOSCOWA, a river which rifes in the 
weft part of the province of Mufcow, 
and falls into the river Ocka at Kolomna. 

MOSELLE, a river of Germany, which 
rifes in the mountains of Vauge, ta Lor- 
rain, and running through that dotchy 


and the electorate off Triers, falls into . 


the Rhine at Coblentz. 

MOSKITO, a country of North America, 
fituated between 85° and 88° <f weft 
longitude, and “between 13° and 15° of 
north latitude ; having the north-fea, on 
the north and eaft; Nicaragua, on the 
fouth ; and Hondur:s on the welt. 

MOSPURG, or Moseura, a town of 
Germany, in the circle of Bavaria, fitue 
ated at the confluence of the rivers [fer 
and Amburg, thirty miles north-eaft of 
Munich, 


MOSQUE, a temple, or place of religious © 


worthip, among the mahometans. 


All mofgues are fquare pul SHB ee 
he 


nerally built with flone; before 

chief gate there is a fquare court, paved 
with white marble, and low galleries 
round it, whofe roof is fupported by 
marble pillars. In thefe galleries the 
Turks wafh themielves before they go 
into the mofque. In each mofque there 
is a great number of lamps; and be- 
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tween thefe, hang many cryftal rings, 
oftriches eggs, and other curiofities, 
which, when the lamps are lighted, make 
a fine thew. As it is not lawful to enter 
the mofques with thoes or ftocking on, 
the pavements are covered with pieces of 
fiuff fewed together, each being wide 
enough to hold a row of men knecling, 
fitting, or proftrate. The women are 
‘ not allowed to enter the mofque, but ftay 
in the porches without, About every 
mofque there are fix high towers, called 
minarets, each of which has three little 
open galleries, one above another: thefe 
towers, as well as the mofques, are‘co- 
vered with lead, and adorned with gild- 
ing and other ornaments; and from 
thence, inftead of a bell, the people are 
called to prayer by certain officers ap- 
pointed for that purpofe. Mott of the 
mofques have a kind of hofpital belong- 
ing to them, in which travellers, of 
what religion foever, are entertained 
during three days. Each mofque has 
alfo a place called Tarhé, which is the 
burying-place of its founders: within 
which is a tomb fix or feven feet long, 
covered with green velvet or fattin, at 
the ends of which are two tapers, and 
round it feveral feats for thofe who read 
the koran, and pray for the fouls of the 
deceafed. 

MOSS, mufcus, in botany, a very nu- 
merous order of plants, belonging to 
the cryptogamia clafs, the fruétifi- 
cation of which is but little under- 
flood. Linnzus, indeed, has attempted 
to arrange them according to what he 
takes to be the parts of generation, 
many of which he acknowledges to be 
wanting. Hence in the defcription of 
fuch imperfe& plants, it becomes ne- 
ceffary to diftinguifh them according to 
their general habit and ftructure, 
Moffes, therefore, may be arranged un- 
der the following fubdivifions, 1. Such as 
confift of tender flexible filaments, as 
byffus and conferva. 2. Such as con- 
fit of a mere foliaceous or gelatinous 
matter, as pbyllona, ulva, &c. 3. Such 
as confit of firm and fomewhat rigid 
@alks, as ufnea, platyfma, Gc. 4. Such 
as confit merely of a dry, cruftaceous, 
or elfe of a gelatinous matter, as pla- 
codium. 5, Such as produce capfules, 
covered with opercula, as bryum, poly- 
trichum, fphagnum, mnium, &c. 6. Such 
as produe capfules without pedicles, and 
without calyptre, as lycopodium, trifs 
permium, telago, Ge, 7, Such as cons 
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fit of foliaceous, matter, with evident 

. fru&tifications arifing from it, as mar- 
chantia, jungermannia, anthoceros, &c. 
See Byssus, CONFERVA, &c, 
Moffes are of confiderable ufe in me- 
dicine ; ufnea is efteemed a good defic- 
cative and aftringent ; the cup-mofs is 
recommended in the chin-cough ; the 
grey ground-lichen, or liverwort, again{t 
the bite of a mad-dog ; and other fpecies, 
in other diforders, as mentioned under 
their refpective heads, 

Mols is frequently very injurious to fruit- 
trees, which grow upon cold barren foils, 
er where they are fo clofe planted as to 
exclude the free accefs of the air: the 
only remedy, in (uch cafes, is to cut down 
part of the trees, and to plough up the 
ground between thofe left remaining ; 
and in the fpring-feafon, in moilt 
weather, you fhould with an iron-inftru- 
ment made a little hollow, the better to 
furround the branches of the trees, ferape 
off the mofs, carrying it off the place; 
and by two or three times thus clean- 
fing them, together with carefully ftir- 
ring the ground, it may be entirely de- 
ftroyed from the trees; but unlefs part — 
of the trees are cut down, and the 
ground be well ftirred, the rubbifh of 
the mofs will fignify little. 
If the trees are covered with mofs, on 
account of the drynefs of the ground, — 
the proper remedy is to lay mud, from 
the bottom of a river or pond, pretty 
thick about their roots, 


Moss is alfo a name given to boggy 


grounds in many parts of the kingdom. 
Thefe confit of a turfy furface, below — 
which is a black, moift, fpongy earth, 
which being dug up with fpades fome-~ 
what in the form of bricks, and dried, — 
is what they call peats, ufed as fuel in 
feveral parts ; and the upper fcurf, be- 
ing cut and dried, makes turfs, another 
coarfer fort of fuel. 


Wall-Moss, bryum, in botany. See the © 


article BRYUM. 


MOSTRA, in the italian mufic, a mark 


at the end of a liné or fpace, to thew 
that the firft note of the next line is in 
that place: and if this note be accom-— 
panied with a fharp or flat, it is proper 
to place thefe charaGters along with the 
moftra, Allo if in a thorough-bafs this 
firt note have any cyphers, thefe cyphers 
fhould be put along with the moftra, at 
the end of the preceding ftaff, And, 
lafily, if the part change its cleff with 
the fiuft note, the cleff ought to be mark 
e 
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edalong with the moftra, in the fame 
manner. 
‘The moftra is of confiderable ufe, efpe- 
cially in quick motions, as it prepares 
the player for what is to follow. 
MOSUL, or Mousut. See Mousut. 
MOTACILLA, in ornithology, a nu- 
merous genus of birds, of the order of 
the pafferes, diftingwithed by a firaight 
beak, of afubulated figure, and a Jace- 
rated tongue, 

To this genus belong the common wag- 

tail, the wheat-ear, nigutingale, red- 

ftart, wren, &c, See the articles Wac- 

TAIL, WHEAT EAR, &e. 
MOTAZALITES, the name of a famous 

fe&t among the mahometans, properly 

fignifying ieparatifts, 
‘The motazalites are not accounted ortho- 
ox muffulmen, as they believe the al- 
koran to be created and not eternal ; 
and befides affert, that there are no at- 
tributes in God diftin® from his effence, 
JOTE, in law-books, fignifies court or 
convention, as a ward-mote, burgh- 
mote, fwainemote, &c. See the article 
WaARD-MOTE, &c. 
AOTET TO, in the italian mufic, a fort of 
church-mufic compofed with much art 
and ingenuity, trom one to eight parts, 
with or without inftruments, and ufually 
accompanied with a thorough-baf:. 
1OTH, tinea, or phalzxa, in zoology. 
See the article PHALAENA, 

OTHER, mater, a term of relation, 
denoting a woman who hath born a child. 
See the article DELivery, 

‘The queen mother, is the fame with what 
we call queen dowager, See QUEEN, 
TOTHER is alfo ufed figuratively, to de- 
note. whatever gives origin to other 
things of the fame kind: thus we fay 
_a mother-church, a mother-tongue or 
language, &c, See the articles CHURCH 
and LANGUAGE. 
its of the MOTHER, in medicine, the fame 


See the article HysTerics, 

OTION, is defined to be the continued 
and fucceffive change of place. See the 
article COMMUNICATION of Motion. 
There are three general laws of motion. 
1. That a body always perfeveres in its 
flate of reft, or of uniform motion ina 
right line, till by fome external force it 
be made to change its ftate: for as 
body is paflive in receiving its motion, 
and the dire&tion of its motion, fo it re- 
tains them, or perfeveres in them with- 
out any change, till it be acted on by 
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with what is otherwife called bytterics. . 
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fomething external. From this law it 


appears, why we inquire not, in phi- — 


lofophy, concerning the caufe of the 
continuation of motion or reft in bodies, 
which can he no other than their inertia ; 
but if a motion begin, or if a motion 
already produced is either accelerated or 
retarded, or if the dircétion of the mo- 
tion is altered, an inquiry into the power 
or caufe that produces this change is a 
proper fubje&t of philofophy. .2. The 
fecond general law of motion is, that 
the change of motion is proportional to 
the force impreffed, and is produced in 
the right Ime in which that force atts, 
When a fluid a&ts upon a body, as water 


or air upon the vanes of a mill, or wind | 


upon the fails of a fhip, the acceleration 
of the motion is not proportional to the 
whole force of thofe fluids, but to that 
part only which is impreffed upon the 
vanes or fails, which depends upon the 
excefs of the velocity of the fluid above 
the velocity which tbe vane or fail has 
already acquired: for if the velocity of 
the fluid be only equal to that of the 
vane or faiJ, it jut keeps up withit, but 
has no effect either to advance or retard 
its motion, Regard mutt always be had 
to the direftion in which the force is im- 
prefl:d, in order to determine the change 
of motion produced by it: thus, when 
the wind aéts obliquely with refpect to 
the diretion of a fhip, the change of 
her motion is firft to be eftimated in the 
direStion of the force impreffed; and 
thence, by a proper application of me- 
chanical and geometrical principles, the 
change of the motion of the fhip in her 
own direStion is tobe deduced, 3. The 
third general law of motion isy that ace 
tion and re-action is equal, with oppofite 
diregtions, and are to he eilimated al- 
ways in the fame right line. Body not 
only never changes its ftate of itfelf, but 
refilts by its inertia every action that pra- 
duces a change in its motion: hence 
when two bodies meet, each endeavours 
to yerfevere in its ftate, and refilts any 
change; the one acquires no new mo- 
tion, but what the other Jofes in the fame 
diveétion ; nor does this laft lofe any 
force, but what the other acquires; and 
hence, though by their collifon, motion 
paffes from the one to the other, yet the 
fom of their motions, eftimated in a given 
direction, is preferved the fame, and is 
unalterable by their mutual actions upon 
each other, : 

All motion may be confdered abfoluicly 
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or relatively, Abfolute or real motion, 
fays. Mr. Maclaurin, ‘is when a body 
changes its place in abfolute {pace ; and 
relative motion, is when a body changes 
its place only with relation to other 
bodies, 
From the obfervation of nature, every 
one knows that there is motion; that 
a body in motion perfeveres in that, fiate, 
till by the ation of fome power it is ne- 
ceffitated to change it; that it is not in 
relative or apparent motion in which 
it perfeveres, in confequence of its 
inertia, but in real or ab/olute motion. 
‘Thus the apparent diurnal motion of the 
fun and ftars would ceafe, without the 
Jeaft power or force a&ting upon them, 
if the motion of the earth was ftont ; 
and if the apparent motion of any ftar 
was deflroyed by a contrary motion im- 
prefied upon it, the other celeRial bodies 
would ftill appear to perfevere in their 
courfe. See the article INERTIA. 
To make this matter fii! plainer, Mr. 
Martin obferves, that fpace is nothing 
but an abfolute and infinite void, and 
that the place of a body is that part of 
the immenfe void which it takes up or 
poffeffes : and this place may be confi- 
dered abfolutely, or in itfe'f, in which 
cafe it is called the abfolute place of the 
body ; or elfe with regard to the place of 
fome other body, and then it is called 
the relative or apparent place of the 
body. | 
Now as a motion is only the change of 
place in bodies, it is evident that it will 
come under the fame diftinGion of ab- 
folute and relative or apparent. Al! 
motion is in itfelf abfolute, or the change 
of abfolate fpace; but, when the mo- 
tions of bodies are confidered and com- 
pared with each other, then are they re- 
Jative and apparent only ; they are re- 
Jative, as they are compared to each 
other; and they are apparent only, in- 
fomuch that not their trve or ab/olute 
motion, but the fum or difference of the 
motions only is perceivable to us, 
In comparing the motions of bodies we 
may confider them as moving both the 
fame way, or towards contrary parts : 
‘tn the firft cafe, the difference of motion 
is only perceived by us; in the latter, 
the fum of the motions, Thus, forex- 
ample, fuppofe two fhips, A and B, fet 
fail from the fame port upon the fame 
rhumb, and that A fails at the rate of five 
miles per hour, and B at the rate of three : 
here the difference of the velocity (viz, 
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two miles per hour) is that by which the 
fhip A will appear to go from the thip B 
forwards, or the thip B will appear at A | 
to go with the fame velocity backwards, | 
toa fpeétator in either refpeRtively. | 
Tf the two fhips, A and B, move with the. 
fame degree of velocity, then will the dif- 
ference be nothing, and fo neither fhip 
will appear to the other to move at all, 
Hence it is, that though the earth is con- 
tinuvally revolving about its axis, yet, as 
all objets on its fuiface partake of the 
fame common motion, they appear not to 
move at all, but are relatively at reft, 

If two fhips, A and B, with the degrees 
of velocity as above, meet each other, the 
one will appear to the other to move 
with the fum of both velocities, viz. at 
the rate of eight miles per hour ; fo that 
in this cafe the apparent motion exceeds, 
the true, as in the other it fell fhort of irs) 
Hence the reafon why a perfon, riding] 
againit the wind, finds the force of it 
much greater than it really is, whereas, 
if he rides with it, he finds it Je‘s, 
The reafon of all thefe phenomena of 
motion will be evident, if we confider 
we muft be abfolutely at refi, if we would, 
difcern the true or real motions of badies 
about us. Thus a perfon on the ftrand” 
will obferve the thips failing with their) 
real velocity; a perfon ftanding flill] 
will experience the true ftrength and ve-| 
locity of the wind ; and a pesfon, placed 
in the regions between the planets, will 
view all their true motions, which he cane 
not otherwife do, becaufe in al] other 
cafes the fpeStator’s own motion muft be 
added to or fubtra&ted from that of th 
moving body, and the fum or differenc 
is therefore the apparent or relative mo 
tion, and not the true. |! 
Motiom is alfo either equable or accele 
rated. 
Equable motion is that by which a body 
paffes over equal {paces in equal times. 
Acceleiated motion is that which is cons 
tinually augmented or increafed, as re 
tarded motion is that which continually 
decreafes; and, if the increafe or de- 
creafe of motion be equal in equal times, 
the moticn is then faid to be equally ac< 
celcrated or retarded, 
Equabie motion is generated by a fingle 
impetus or ftroke; thus the motion of a 
ball from a cannon is produced by th 
fingle a&tion of the powder in the firf 
moment, and, therefore, the velocity i 
firft fets out with, would always con- 
tinue the fame, were it void of gravity 
aa 
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and to move in an unrefifting medium ; 
which, therefore, would be always equa- 
ble, or fuch as would carry it through 
the fame length of fpace in every-equa 
part of time. 
Hence we may determine the theorems 
for the expreflions of the time (T) the 
velocity (V) and the {pace (S) paffed 
over in equable or uniform motion very 
eafily thus ; 
If the time be given, or the fame, the 
fpace paffed over will be as the velocity, 
viz. §: V3; that is, with twice the ve- 
locity, twice the pace ; with three times 
the velocity, three times the (pace, will 
be paffed over in the fame time, and 
fo on. 
If the velocity be given, or remain the 
fame, then the {pace paffed over will be 
as the time, wiz. S$: fF; that is, it will 
be greater or lefs, as the time is fo, 
But if neither the time nor velocity be 
given or known, then wiil the {pace be 
in the compound ratio of both, wiz. 
$:T V. Hence, in general, finceS; TV, 
we have Vier that is, the velocity is 
always direCtly as the fpace, and inverfely 
“ Sy) 

asthe time. And alfo T a7 i that is, the 
time is as the fpace direly, and as the 
velocity inverfely ; or, in other words, it 
increales with the fpace, and decreates 
with the velocity. 
If, therefore, in any reftangle, one fide 
reprefent the time, and the other fide the 
velocity, it is evident that*the area of the 
faid re&tangle wil] reprefent the ipace 
paffed over by an uniform motion in that 
time, and with that velocity. 
Accelerated motion is produced by a 
conftant impulie of power which keeps 
continually aéting upon thé body, as that 
of gravity which produces the motion of 
falling bodies ; which fort of motian is 
conftantly accelerated, becaufe gravity 
every moment adds a new impulfe, which 
generates a new degree of velocity ; and, 
the velocity thus increafing, the motion 
muft be quickened each moment, ox fall 
fatter and fafter, the lower it falls. 
In like manner a body thrown perpen- 
dicula:ly upward, as a ball from a can- 
non, will have its motion continually re- 
tarded, becaufe gravity aéts conitantly 
upon it in a direétion. contrary to that 
given it by the powder ; fo that its velo- 
city upwards mutt be continually dimi- 
nifhed, and fo its motion as continually 
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The body has then attained its utmoft © 
height, and is for a moment motionlefs, — 
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after which it begins to defcend witha 
velocity in the fame manner accelerated, 
till it comes to the earth’s furface. See 
the article ACCELERATION. Mes, i 
Since the momentum (M) of a body is 


compounded of the quantity of matter — 
(Q ), and the velocity (V), we have this . 


general expreflion M=QYV, for the force 
of any bedy A3 and fuppofe the force 
of another body B be reprefented by the 
fame letters in italics, wz, M=QV. » 
Let the two bodies A and B in motion 
impinge on each other direétly 3 if they 
tend both the fame way, the fum of their 
motions towards the faine. part will be 
QV+iQY. Burtif they tend towards 
contrary parts, or meet, then the tum of . 
their motions towards the fame part will 
be QV — QV; for fince the motion of 
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one of the bodies is contrary. to what it @ 


was before, it muft be conne&ted by a 
contrary fign. Or thus; becaule, when 
the motion of B con{pires with that of A, 
it is added toit; fo, when it is contrary, 
it is fubdu@ed from it, and the fum or 
difference of the abfolute motions is the 
whole relative motion, or that which is. 
made towards the fame part. Again, 
this total motion towards the fame parts, 
is the fame both before end after the 
ftroke, in cafe the two bodies A and B, 
impinge on each other; becaufe, what- 


- ever change or motion Is made in one of 


thofe bodies by the ftroke, the fame is 
produced in the other body towards the 
fame part; that is, as much as the moe 
tion of B is increafed or decreafed to- 
wards the fame part by the action of A, 
juft fo much is the motion of A dimi- 
nifhed or augmented towards the fame 
part by the equal re-a&tion of B, by the 
third law of motion. + ; 
In bodies not elaftic, let x be the velocity 
of the bodies after the froke (for, fince 
we fuppole them Hot elaftic, there can be 
nothing to feparate them aiter collifion ; 
they muft therefore both go on together, 
er with the fame celerity). Then the 
fum of:the motions after collifion will be 
Qx+Qx; whence, if the bodies tend 
the fame way, we haveQ V +Q2V=Qx% 
+ Qx, orif they meet, QV—QV=Qx 
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#A, the thirdr? A, and fo on tothe laf, 
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Wlfo, the velocity of rs o being V, 


V 
that of the fecond will be — hee 
Ge h 2AV_2V\ hat of the 
1s ee ee =~) that of the 
third ——- 
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===3, that of the fourth = 
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and fo on to the laft, which will be 


2 gn 


1+r v. 
The momentum of the firt will be AV, 


V 
: me of the 
r3 AV 
2 


that of the fecond ase 
ar7AV 
third iF 2, that of the peice 


” 
and fo on to the laft, which will be 
27 ise 2 


77 ee 


To give an example of this theorem; if 
% = 100, andr =2, a ho the firit 


“body A be to the lat r”* A, as 1 
10633825 3000000000000000000¢¢ 000, 
Wien. 3 3 andits velocity to that of the lat 
nearly as 27 10220000000008c0tor: laft. 

"dy, the momentum of the firlt to that of the 

lait will be nearly as 1 to 2338480¢c00000. 
Tf the number «(z) of bodies be required, 


and the ratio of the momenta of the firft ’ 


and laft be given as.1 to M, and the 
‘Yatio of the feries r given alfo; then, 


_ ‘putting or R, we have the momen- 
tum of the laft_ body exprefled by 


ey) 
1+?r —M=—R”—" ; therefore 


the logarithm of M (/.™M) is equal to 
the logarithm of R (J. R)- multiplied by 


the power #—1 ; that is, /,. M = 21x 
- LM 
1. R3 confequently TRti=% the 


number of bodies required. 

"Perpetual MoT 10N, or MOVEMENT. See 
the article MOVEMENT. 

Animal MOTION, is that whereby the fitu- 
ation, figure, magnitude, &c, of the 
parts, &c. of animals are changed: un- 
der thefle sre comprized all the animal 
funGions, Ste the article FUNCTION. 
Animal motions are divided into {pon- 
taneous and natural. - 

Spontaneous ox mujfcular Motion, is that 


4 


ara? 
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performed by the initifeles at the com- 
mand of the will. See Muscur. 
Natural ot involuntary Motion, that ef- 
fected, without any fuch command, by 
the mere mechanifm of the patts, fuch as 
the motion of the heart, pulfe, &e, 
Intefiine MOTION, the agitation of the par- 
ticles of which a body confifts. 
Some philofophers will have every body 
and every particle thereof in continual 
motion, Hence inteftine motion is re- 
prefented to be a motion of the internal 
and fmaller parts of matter, continually 
excited by fome external latent agent, © 
which only difcovers itfelf by its effects, 
being appointed by nature as the great | 
inftrument of the changes in bodies, 


_Mori0on, in aftronomy, peculiarly denotes 


the orderly courfes of the heavenly 
bodies. 

The motions of the celeftial luminaries 
are diurnal or common, and fecondary 
or proper, 

Diurnal or primary MoT1ON, is that where- | 
in the whole mundane {phere appears to | 
revolve every day round the earth from 
eaft to weft. See the article DiurNaL. 
‘This is called the motion of the primum — 
mobile, and the common motion, to di- 
fiinguifh it from that peculiar to each © 
planet, @e. 

Secondary or proper MOT10N, is that where- 
with a ftar, planet, @c. advances a cer-. 
tain {pace every day from welt towards 
eaft. See the article EarTu, &c. 

MorTion, in mufic, the manner of beating — 
the meafure, to balten or flacken the 
time of the words or notes, See TIME, 

Morions, Jn war, the marches, counter- 
marches; &c. of an army in changing 
its polt, 

MOTIR, one of the Molucca-iflands, fub- 
ject to the Dutchs eaftlong. 125°, north 
lak 30’. 

MOTOLA, a town of the kingdom of 
Naples, fifteen miles north-weft of Ta-- 
ranto. 

MOTORY NERVES, in anatomy, the 
third pair, joining to the eyes. See the 
article NERVES. 

MOTOS, a term ufed by Galen for the 
fineft kind of Caffia. See Cassia. 
The term motos likewife denotes lint to _ 
put into wounds, &e, 

MOTRIL, a town of Spain, in the pro- - 
vince of Granada, fituated on the Medi-_ 
terranean, forty miles fouth of the city 


of Granada. 
MOTTQ, | 
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MOTU. 
MOVEABLE, in general, denotes any 


MOV 


OTTO, in armoury, a fhort fentence or 
phrafe carried ina fcroll, generally un- 
der, but fometimes over the arms ; fome- 
times alluding to the bearing, fometimes 
to the name of the bearer, and fome- 
times containing whatever pleafes the 
fancy of the devifer. The motto, or 
word, fays Guillim, is an ornament an- 
nexed to coat-armour 3 being the inven- 
tion or conceit of the bearer fuccinély 
and fignificantly exprefied, ufually in 
three or four words, which are common- 
ly fet in fome feroll or compartment, 
taced at the foot of the efcutcheon. 
Our anceftors made choice of fuch mottos 
as exprefled their predominant paffions, 
as of piety, love, war, &c.. or fome ex- 
traordinary adventure that had befallen 
them: moft of which have become here- 
ditary in feveral families. The motto 
of the royal family of England is pigv 
£T MON DROIT, God and my right: of 
the prefent king of France, ESPERANCE, 
hope: of the moft noble order of the 
garter, HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE, 
evil be to him that evil thinks: of the 
dukes of Norfolk, sOLA VIRTUS IN- 
victa, only virtue is invincible; of the 
duke of Beaufort, MUTARE VEL TIMERE 
SPERNO, I fcorn to change or fear: of 
the duke of Kingfton, PIE REPONE TE, 
reft in piety, in allufion to his name of 
Pierpoint. 

See EX MERO MOTU, 


thing capable of being moved. 

The moveable feafts are fuch as are not 
regularly held on the fame day of the 
year or month, though they are always 
on the fame day of the week. Thus Eaf- 
ter, which is that moveable feaft on 
which all the reft depend, is held on the 
Sunday which falls upon, or next after, 
the firft full moon following the 21ft of 
March ; and all the other feafts keep a 
regular and certain diftance from it: 
fuch as Septuagefima, Sexagefima, Afh- 
wednelday, Afcenfion-day, &c. which 
fee under their proper articles, 

The moveable terms are Eafter term, and 
Trinity term. See TERMS. 


MOVEABLE GooDs, in law, fuch chattels 


as are capable of being removed from 
one place to another, as cattle, merchan- 
dize, &c. See the article CHATTELS. 


MOVEMENT, in mechanics, a machine 


that is moved by clock-work ; for the 

theory of which, fee the articles CLOCK, 

Warcu, &c. 

To make a regular movement, that may 

ferve to meafure time as exa€ily as pot- 
Vou, Ill, 
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Perpetual MOVEMENT, 


MOV “ 


fible, is one of the moft valuable pro- 
blems in mechanics, which has been moft 
fuccefsfully effeGted, hitherto, by adapt. 
ing pendulums to clocks : though it mult 
be owned, fays Mr. Maclaurin, that 
many ingenious contrivances have been 
invented to correét the irregularities of 
thofe movements that go by fprings. 
Some have at- 
tempted to find a perpetual movement, 
but without fuccefs; and there is reafon 
to think, from the principles of mecha- 
nics, that fuch a movement is impofhible s 
for though in many cafes of bodies afl= 
ing upon one another, there is a gain of 
abfolute motion; yet the gain is always 
equal in oppofite directions, fo that the 
quantity of direct motion is never in-. 
creafed. r 
To make a perpetual movement it ap- 
pears neceflary, that a certain fyitem of 
bodies, of a determined number and 
uantity, fhould move in a certain {pace 
or ever, and in a certain way and man- 
ner: and for this there muft be a feries 
of aétions returning in a circle, others 
wife the movement will not be perpe- 
tual; fo that any aGlion by which the 
abfolute quantity of force is increafed, 
of which there are feveral forts, muft have 
its correfponding counter-aétion, by which 
the gain of force is deftroyed, and the 
quantity of force reftored to its firft fate. 
See the article ForcE. 
Thus, by thefe ations, there will never 
be any gain of .direét force, to overcome 
the frition and the refiftance of the me- 
dium; fo that every motion being di- 
minifhed by thefe refiftances, they muft 
at length languifh and ceafe. 
To illuftrate this, it is allowed,..that, 
by the refolution of force, there is a gain 
or increafe of the abfolute quantity of 
force: thus, the two forces AB+ BC 
(plate CLXXXIII, fig. 2, n° 1.) exceed 
the force AC, which is refolved into 
them. But you cannot proceed refolv- 
ing motion in infinitum, by any -ma- 
chine whatfoever; but thole’ you have 
refolved muft be again compounded, in 
order to make a continual movements, 
and the gain, obtained by the refolution, 
will be loft again by the compofition. 
In like manner, if you fuppofe A and B 
(ibid n° 2.) to be perfetly elaltic bodies, 
and that the leffer body A ftrikes the 
greater one B quiefcent, there will be an 
increafe of the abfolute quantity of force, 
becaufe A will be reflected; but if you 
fuppofe them both to turn round any 
center C, after the ftroke, fo as to meet 
iz X again 
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Mov 
again in @ and 4, this increafe of force 
will be loft, and their motion reduced to 
its firit quantity. Such a gain therefore 
of force, as mutt be af:erwards loft in the 
actions of bodies, can never produce a 
perpetual movement, 

‘There are various ways befides thefe, by 
which abfolute force may be gained; but 
fince there is always an equa! gain in 
oppofite directions, and no increafe ob- 
tained in the fame direftion, this gain 
mutt be prefently loft in the circle of ac- 
tions neceffary to make a perpetual move- 
ment. 

Some authors propofe to make a per- 
petual movement upon thele principles : 
Jet the height AB (ibid, n° 3.) be di- 
vided into four equal parts AC, CD, 
DE, EB: them fuppofe the tody A to 
acquire, by the defcent A B, a velocity 
as 1, and this motion by any contri- 
vance to be tran{mitted to an equal body 
B; then let the body A, by an equal 
defcent CD, acquire another motion as 
1, to be tran{mitted likewife to the fame 
body B, which in this manner is fup- 
pofed to acquire a motion as 2, that is 
* fofficient to carry it upwards from B to 
A; and becaufe there yet remains the 
motion which A acquires by the defcents 
DE and EB, that may be fufficient to 
keep an engine in motion, while B and 
A afcend and defcend by turns. Thus, 
they rathly conclude, that a fufficient 
gain of force may be obtained in this 
manner, to produce a perpetual move- 
ment; for it is demonttrable from the 
Principles of motion, that a motion as 2 
cannot be produced in B by the two fuc- 
cellive impulfes tranfmitted from A, each 
of which is as 1. 

Others have propofed proje&s for pro- 
ducing a perpetual movement, with a 
* defign to refute them; but by miftaking 
the proper anfwer, have rather confirmed 
the unfkilful in their groundlefs expec- 
tations. An inftance of this we have in 
Dr. Wilkin’s mathematical magte, B. II, 
c. #3. where a loaditone at A (ibid. n° 4.) 
is {uppofed to have a fufficient force to 
bring up a heavy body along the plane 
F A, from F to B; whence the body is 
duppo'ed to defcend by its gravity, along 
the curve BEF till it return to its firlt 
place F; and then to rife again along 
the plane F A, and defcend along the 
curve BEF, continually. But fuppof- 
' we B-ZE to be the furface upon which 
if a body was placed, the attra&tion of 
the loaditone and ihe gravity of the body 
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would baPince each other; this furface 
muft meet BEF at fome point E, be- 
tween A and F; fo that when it comes 


to the point E, it muft of courfe be 
ftopped, and an end put to the motion, 


_ What feems to promife the poffibility of 


fuch a movement, is this, wz, that the 


momenta of equal bodies are as their 


diftances from ‘the center of motion. 
Hence, fay the perpetual] motion men, if 
a wheel were conftru@ed of the form of 
that in the figure ABC D (ibid. n° 5.) 
with circular cells going from the inner 
part EF GH to the outer, containing 
equal balls, C, D, E, F ; then upon turn- 
ing the wheel they muft move towards 
the center N on one part, as the ball E ; 
and from it on the oppofite part, as the 
ball C; and by this means the ball 

will have a greater momentum than the 


ball F, and fo will determine the wheel | 


to move round; and fince this muft be | 
the cafe of all the balls E and C that 


come into the fituation EC, the wheel) 


‘mult neceffarily move continually, be-) 


caufe it will bring two balls into that | 


fituation, 


It is true, were there but two | 


balls E andC, the ball C would by this] 
contrivance move the wheel } round, | 


wiz, while it defcended from C to D ; 


and by this means would raife the ball 
E to F, and there they will abide in the 
fituation DF; but, fay the men of this 


_ perfuafion, two other balls, fucceeded to! 


the places E and C, will ftill keep the 
wheel moving, Yes, fo they would, i 
the balls at D and E could be taken awa 


' the moment they come into that pofition 5 


not elfe, for the balls C and E, in order ta 
move the wheel, muft move the balls D 
and F, which have equal momenta (a 

being at the fame diftance each from the 
center, as are the other two refpectively } 
which is abfurd by the general propos 
fition. 


- The abfurdity of a perpetual motion will 


ftill farther appear, if we confider tha 
the momenta of bodies are always pro- 
portioned to the perpendicular defcent or 
afcent to or from the center of the earth. 
Since, therefore, in the wheel the bodies 
are all cqual by (uppofition, and the per 
pendicular {paces through which they de 
fcend and afcend, above and below the 
horizonta) line or diameter AC, arg 
equal; it follows, that an equilibrium 
muf neceffarily enfue, Thus, fo far i 
this wheel from producing a perpetual’ 
motton, that it admits of none at all.. 


MOULD, er Moun, in the mechanic arts, 


We, 
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Cea cavity cut with a defign to give its 
form or impreffion to fome fofter matter 
applied therein, of great ufe in {culpture, 
foundery, &c. 
~The workmen employed in melting the 
mineral or metallic glebe dug out of 
mines, have each their feveral moulds to 
receive the melted metal as it comes out 
of the furnace; but thefe are different 
according to the diverfity of metals and 
works, In gold-mines they have moulds 
for ingots ; in filver-mines, for bars; in 
copper and lead mines, for pigs or fal- 
mons; in tin-mines, for pigs and ingots ; 
and in iron-minhes, for faws, chimney- 
backs, anvils, caldrons, pots, and other 
large utenfils and merchandizes of iron, 
which are here calt as it were at firtt 
hand, 
The Mou ps of founders, for large works, 


as ftatues, bells, guns, as alfo thofe for 


{mall works, may be feen under the ar- 
ticle FOUNDERY, 
The Mouxps of moneyers, are frataes full” 
of fand wherein the plates of metal are 
caft that are to ferve for the ftriking of 
fpecies of gold and filver. See the article 
CoinIne. 
Movu.ps, in the pautabete of paper, 
are little frames compofed of feveral brafs 
or iron-wires, faftened together by ano- 
ther wire ftill finer. Each mould is of 
the bignefs of the fheet of paper to be 
made, and has arim er ledge of wood to 
which the wires are, fattened; thefe 
bi, are more uludlly called frames, 
orms. ’ 
' Fuphace and crucible-makers MouLDs, are 
made of wood, of the fame form with the 
crucibles; that is, in form of a trun- 
eated cone: they have handles of wood 
to hold and turn them with, when, be- 
ing covered with the earth, the workman 
has a mind toround or flatten his veffel. 
Mou tps for leaden bullets, ave little iron- 
pincers, each of whofe branches termi- 
nates in an hemilphericalconcavity, which 
when fhut, form an intire (phere: in the 
lips or fides where the branches meet, is 
a little jet cr bole through which the 
melted lead is conveyed. 
Glaziers-Moutps, The glaziers have 
two kinds of moulds, both ferving to 
caft their Jead, In the one they caft the 
Jead into long rods or canes fit to be 
drawn through the vice, and the grooves 
formed therein: this they fometimes ca!l 
ingot-mould. In the ether they mould 
thofe little pieces of lead a line thick, 
and two lines broad, faitened to the 
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iron-bars: thefe may be alfo caf% in the 
vice. 

Goldfiniths- -Moutps. The goldfmiths ufe 
the bones of the cutrle-fith to make 

- moulds for their {mall works, which they 
do by prefling the pattern between two 
bones, and leaving a jet or hole to con 
vey the filver through, after the pattern 
has been taken out, 

Movutp, among mafons, a piece of hard 
wood or iron hollowed withinfide, an- 
fwerable to the contours of the mould- 
ings or corniches, &c, to be framed s 
this is otherwile called caliber, 

Mou ps, among plumbers, are the tables 
whereon they calt the fheets of lead, 
Thefe they fometimes.call fimple tables : 
befides which they have other reat moulds 

- wherewith they caft pipes without fol- 
dering, See the article PLUMBERY. 

Moutps, among grinders of optic-glaffes. 
See the article GRINDING. 

‘MouLps, ufed in bafket-making are very 
fimple, confitting ordinarily of a willow, 
or ofier, turned or bent into an oval, 
circle, {quare, or other figure, @ eeSring 
to the bafkets, panniers, i chy hats, 
and other utenfils intended, On thefe 
moulds they make or more properly 
meafure all their work, and accordingly 
they have them of all fizes, fhapes, @c. 

Mou _ps, among tallow-chandlers, are of - 
two kinds: the firft for the common 
dipped candles, being the veffel wherein: 
the melted tallow is difpofed, and the® 
wick dipped: this is of wood, of a trj- 
angular form, and fupported on one of 

- its angles, fo that it has an opening of 
near a footat top; the other, ufed in the 
fabric of mould candles, is of brafs, pew-. 
ter, or tin’; here each candle has tts feve- 
ral moulds. See the article CanDLE. 

Moutn, among geld-beaters, a certain 
number of leaves of vel lom, or pieces of 
guts, cut fquare, of a certain fize, and laid 
over one another, between whicly they put 
the leaves. of gold and filver, which they 
beat on the marble with the hammer, 
They have four kinds of moulds, two 
whereof are of. velom, and two of gug; 
the fmalleft of thofe of velom confils of 
forty or fifty leaves, the largeft contzine 
an hundred: for the others, each con- 
tains five hundred. Jeaves, The moulds 
have ail their feveral cafes, confifting of 
two pieces of parchment, ecuing to keep 
the leaves of the mould in their place, and 
prevent their being difordered ig beating. 

a aaaenae in agricultore, a loofe skind of 
earth, every where-obvious on {he fur- 
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face of the ground, called alfo natural or 
mother-earth ; by fome alfo loam. See 
the article EARTH, 

The goodnefs of a mould for the purpofes 
of gardening, &c. may be known, ac- 
cording to Miller, by the fight, fmell, 
and touch. 1, Thofe moulds that are of a 
bright chefnut or hazelly colour, are 
counted the beft: of this colour are the 
belt loams, and 2!fo the beft natural earth; 
and this will be the better yet, if it cut 
like butter, and does not ftick obftinately, 
but is fhort, tolerably light, breaking in- 
‘ to {mall clods, is fweet, will be temper- 
ed without crufting or chopping in dry 
weather, or turning to mortar in wet. 
Next to that the dark grey and ruffet 
moulds are accounted the bett: but the 
light and dark afh-coloured the worft, fuch 
as is nfually found on common heathy 
ground: the clear tawney is by no means 
to be approved ; but that of a yellowifh 
yed colour is the worft of all : this is com- 
monly found in wild and watte parts of the 
country, and for the moft part produces 
nothing but gofs, furze, and fern, ac- 
cording as thetr bottoms are more or lefs of 
a light and fandy, or of a fpewey, gravel, 
or clayey nature. 2. All lands that are 
good and wholefome, will, after rain, 
or breaking up by the fpade, emit a good 
fmell. 3. By the touch we may difcover 
whether it conlifts of fubftances entirely 
arenaceous, or clammy ; or, as it is ex- 
preffed by Mr. Evelyn, whether it be ten- 
der, fatty, deterfive, or fl:ppery ; or more 
harfh, gritty, porous, or friable. 
MOULDINESS, aterm applied to bodies 
which corsupt in the eir, from fome hid- 
den principle of humidity therein; and 
whofe corruption fhews iifelf by a certain 
white down, or lanugo, on their furface, 
which, viewed through a microfcope, ap- 
spears like a kind of meadow, out of which 
arife herbs and flowers, fome only in the 
bud, others full blown, and others de- 
eayed, each having its root, ftalk, and 
other parts, See the articles CORRUP- 
TION and VEGETATION, : 
MOULDING, any thing caft in a mould, 
Yor that feems to have been fo, though in 
reality it were cut witha chilfel, or the ax. 
Moulding of figures in patte is done as 
follows: take the crumb of anew drawn 
white loaf, beat it, and roll it with a 
rolling-pin as fine and as far as it will 
go; then print it on the moulds: and 
when it has taken the fuitable igure you 
dtfire, dry itin a ttove, and it will be very 
hard: and to preferve it from vermin, you 
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MovuLpincs, in archite&ture, projectures 


MOULIN, or Fer de Moutin. 


MOULINS, a city of France, in the prow 


MOULINET, is ufed, in mechanics, to 


Mov inert is alfo a kind of turnfiile, or 


MOU 


may mix a little powder of aloes with ite 
To mould fmall figures of jafper-colour ¢ 
oil your moulds with a fine pencil, and 
diverfify them with fuch colours as you 
pleafe, with gum-tragacanth; if they 
fpread or run, put a little of the gall of 
an ox, for the thicker it is, the harder it 
will be: then mould vour pafte of the 
colour of jafper, or the like; put it in to 
fill the mould; tie it with a wire, and 
take it out; repair and varnifh it, and 
fet it to harden. - 


beyond the naked wall, column, wain- 
fcot, &c. the aflemblage of which forms 
corniches, door-cafes, and other decora- 
tions of architefture. See pl. CLXXXI, 
fig. 4. 
Some mouldings are fquare, others round, 
fome are ftraight, others curved, ec. 
and fome are plain, others carved, or 
adorned with fculpture, either hollowed 
or in relievos fome again are crowned 
with a fillet, others are without, as the 
doucine, talon, ovolo, torus, fcotia, af- | 
tragal, gula, corona, @c, See the ar- — 
ticles DoUCINE, &c. 
Mouldings are in archite&ture, what let- — 
ters are in writing; by the various dif 
pofitions and combinations of mouldings — 
may be made an infinite number of dif- 

ferent profiles, for all forts of orders and 
compofitions, regular or irregular ; and 
yet all the kinds of mouldings may be 
reduced to three, viz. fquare, round, 
and mixed, i. e. compofed of thellether 
two. For this reafon, thofe who invented 
the gothic archite€ture, refolving to recede 
from thofe perfe& figures, and affeéting © 
to ufe others lefs perfe&t, to diftinguifh 
their archite€ture from the antique, in- 
troduced a new fet of whimfical mould- 
ings and ornaments, Regular mould- 
ings are either Jarge, as doucines, ovolos, 
gulas, talons, fcotias, &e. or fmall, as 
fillets, aftragals, conges, &c. 
See the 
article FER, 


vince of Lionois, and dutchy of Bourbon, © 
fituated forty-feven miles fouth-eaft of | 
Bourges. 


fignify a roller, which being croffed with 
two levers, is ufually applied to cranes, 
capftans, and other forts of engines of 
the like nature, to draw ropes, and heave 
up ftones, &c. 


weeden crof, which turns horizontally 
Vpoe - 
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upon a ftake fixed in the ground; ufual- 
ly placed in paflages to keep out horfes, 

and to oblige paflengers to go and come 
one by one, Thefe moulinets are often 
fet near the outworks of fortified places 
at the fides of the barriers, through which 
people pafs on foot. 

MOULTING, or Mewinc. 
ticle MEWwING. 

MOUND, aterm ufed for a bank or ram- 
part, or other fence, particularly that of 
earth. 

Movnp, in heraldry, a ball or globe with 
a crofs upon it, fuch as our kings are 
ufually dfawn with, holding it in their 
left hands, as they do the {ceptre in the 
right. 

MOUNT, an elevation of earth, called al- 
fomountain. See MounTain, 

Saint Catharine of MOuNT Sinai. See the 
article CATHARINE. Rik 

Knights of Mount Carmel. See the article 
CaRMELITES. 

MountT-cassEL, a town of the french 
Netherlands, in the province of Flan- 
ders, fituated fifteen miles fouth-weft of 
Ypres, 

Mount St. Micuack., a borough-town 
of Cornwal, fituated on a bay of the 
Englifh channel, called Mountfbay, eigh- 
teen miles weft of Falmouth. 

It fends two members te parliament. 

Mount St. Micuak is alfo a fortrefs 
of France, in the province of Normandy, 
fituated on a rock in the Englith channel, 
twenty miles eaft of St. Malo, 

MountT-sorrEL, a market-town of Lei- 
cefterfhire, feven miles north of Leicefter. 

Mount-eGc. In the tin-works, after 
the tin from the burnt ore is melted 
down and remelted, there will fometimes 
remain a different flug in the bottom of 
the float; this they call mount-egg: and 
though of a tin-colour, yet is of an iron- 
nature, as has been found by applying a 
magnet to it, 

Mounr of Piety, certain funds or eftablith- 
ments in Italy, where money is lent our, 
on fome fmall fecurity. We had alfo 
mounts of piety in England, raifed by 
contribution, for the benefit of people 
ruined by the extortions of the Jews, 

MOUNTAIN, mons, a part of the earth, 
rifing to a confiderable height above the 
Jevel of the furface thereof. 

The origin of mountains is varioufly af- 
figned by pholofophers: fome will have 
them coeval with the world, and created 
along with it; others, among whom is 
Dy. Burnet, will have them to take their 


See the ar- 
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rife from the deluge, urging that the exe 
treme irregularity and diforder vifible in 
them, plainly fhews they do not come 
immediately out of the hand of God, but 
are the wrecks of the old world, broken 
into the Abyis. See DELUGE. 

Others, again, alledge from hiftory, that 
the roots of many hills being eaten away, 
the hills themfelves have fubfided and 
funk into plains; whence they con- 
clude, that where the corruption is na- 
tural, the generation is fo too, It appears 
certain to many, that fome mountains 
muft have heen generated gradually, 
and have grown up in procefs of time, 
from the fea-fhells, @c. found in them, 
which they fuppofe may be account- 
ed for, from a violent wind blowing the 
fand, &c. into huge heaps, which were 
made into a ma(s by therain, ce. The 
origin of mountains in the opinion of 
Mr. Ray, feems to have been from ex- 
plofions, by means of fubterraneous fires; 
and ‘he thinks it very probable, that they 
all have vait hollows beneath them; and 
that this might have been the means ufed 
at the creation, to make the dry land ap- 
pear, he thinks no way diffonant to rea- 
fon, fince hiftory proves that fires have 
raged in fubterraneous caverns under the 
feas; and there is no natural impoffibility 
in fire’s fubfifting in fuch caverns, even 
when the earth was allover covered with 
water, as atthe firft creation. 
Mountains appear to many, defeéts and 


-blemifhes in the earth; but they are truly 


of the utmoft ufe and neceffity to the well- 
being both of man and other animals. 
They ferve as fcreens to keep off the cold 
and nipping blafts of the northern and 
ealtern winds; they ferve for the pro- 
du&ion of a great number of vegetables 
and minerals, which are not found in any 
other foil; the long ridges and chains of 
lofty and topping mountains being gene- 
rally found to run from eaft to welt, ferve 
to ftop the evagation of the vapours tos 
wards the poles, without which they 
would all run from the hot countries, and 
leave them deftitute of rain. Mr, Ray 
adds, that they condenfe thefe vapours, 
like alembic heads, into clouds, and fo, 
by a kind of externa) diftillation, give 
origin to fprings and rivers; and, by 
amafling, cooling, and conftipating them, 
turn them into rain, and by that means 
render the fervid region of the torrid zone 
habitable. He farther adds, that many 
creatures cannot live but in particular fitu- 
ations, and even the tops of the higheft 

and. 
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and the coldet mountains. are the only 
laces where fome creatures, as well 
irds as quadrupeds, will live; of this 
kind are the ibex and chamois among 
beafts, and the lagopus among birds. 
See the articles FBex, @c.  » 
To meafure the height of a mountain, 
the fame method mutt be ufed as is done 
in meafuring any other inacceffible height, 
See the article HErGuT. 
There is another method prapofed for tak - 
ing theheight of a mountain, by means of 
the barometer: thus, it is to be obferved, 
how many inches or parts of inches, the 
quickfilver is deprefled, at the top of the 
mountain we havea mind to meafure, 
below the altitude it hath acquired, at the 
fame time, at the bottom or fuperficies of , 
the fea; for hence the true height of the 
mountain may be found, from an efta- 
blithed proportion. In order to difco- 
ver the height of a mountain, or that of 
any other thing, Dr. Halley, from baro- 
metrical obfervations, on Snowden-hill, 
concludes that the quickfilver defcends a 
tenth of an inch every thirty yards of 
afcent: and Dr. Derham, by good ob- 
fervations on the Monument of London, 
_ yeckons eighty two feet for every tenth of 
an inch; but, by very nice obfervations 
which he afterwards made with excel- 
Jent inftruments, at divers altitudes, in 
St. Paul’s dome, and when the barome- 
ter was ata different height, he found, 
at near ninety feet, the quickfiiver funk 
one tenth, and at fomewhat Jefs than 
double and treble that height, two tenths, 
and three tenths, &c, according to Dr. 
Halley’s and Mr, Caffini’s tables. See 
the article BAROMETER. 
To meafure the height of a lunar moun- 
tain is a curious problem, and, at the 
fame time, very ealy to effect in the fol- 
lowing manner. Let C (plate CLX XXII. 
fig. 8.) be the moon's center, EDBa 
yay of the fun touching the, moon's fur- 
face in.D, andthe top of a mountain in 
B. Draw CB and CD; tite height of 
the mountain A B istobe found. With 
a Micrometer in a telefcope, find what 
proportion the diftance of the top of the 
’ mountain B, from the circle of illumi- 
nation at D, bears to the diameter of the 
moon, that is, the proportion of the 
‘hne DB to DF; and becanle DF is 
known in miles, D 8 will be aifo kpown 
an that meature. 
Now admit that DB: D.C ::1:8, asin 
ene of the hiils it will be; then DC? 
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+DB*=644+1=-65—CB?; whence 
4/65 = 8.062 = BC; wherefore BC— 
AC=8.062—8=0.062—AB, the height 
of the mountain required. Wherefore, 
AC:AB::81 0.062 ::8000: 62. And, 
fince the moon’s {emidiameter AC= 1096 
miles, therefore 80003 62 :: 1096: 8.5 
nearly. This mountain then, being 3+ 
miles high, is near three times higher 
than the higheft mountain on the earth. 

Burning MOUNTAIN. See VULCANO, 

Cat of the MouNTAIN, in zoology. See 
the article Cat, "4 

Cock of the MOUNTAIN, in zoology. See 
the article UROGALLUs. _ 

MOUNTING, in the mechanic arts, fome- 
thing that ferves to raife or fet off a 
work : thus, the frame and its dependen- 
ces make the mounting of a looking-~ 
glafs; the hilt, the mounting of a fword ; 
the foft, or but, the mounting of a car- 
bine, mufquet, &c, and the mounting of 
a fan, is the fticks which ferve to open 
and fhut it. 

MOvuNTING, in military affairs, fignifies 
going upon duty; thus, mounting a 
breach, is running up to it; mounting 
the guard, is going upon guard; and 
mounting the trenches, is going upon 
duty in the trenches; but mounting a 
cannon, mortar, @c, is the fetting it on 
its carriage, or the raifing its mouth. 

MOUREMANSK OY, the north-weft part 
of roffian Lapland, in Europe. 

MOURNERS, an order of penitents , the 
antient chriftian church, who lay proftrate 
in the porches of churches, begging the — 
prayers of the faithful, as they went in, | 
and defiring to do public penance in the 
church. See the article PENITENTS. : 

MOURNING, among the antients, was 
exprefled by very diffcrent figns, as by 
tearing their cloaths, wearing fackcloath, 
laying afide crowns and the other enfigns 
of honour: thus Plutarch, in his Life 
of Cato, relates, that from the time of 
his leaving the city with Pompey, he 
neither fhaved his head, nor, as ufwal, 
wore the crown, or garland. A public 
grief was fometimes teftified by a general 
faft. Among the Romans, a year of 
mourning was ordained, by law, for wo- 
men who had loft their hufbands, In 
public mournings, the fhops of Rome 
were fhut up; the fenators laid sfide their 
Jaticlavian robes ; the confuls fat in a 
lower feat than ufua] ; and the wemen 
Jaid afide all their ornaments. The an- 
tients had a remarkable way ef mourn- 
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MOousE-TAIL, myofurus, 
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ing for foldiers flain in battle ; the whole 
army attended the funeral folemnities, 
with their arms and (hields turned npfide 
down, See the article FUNERAL, 
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Turky, in the province of Diarbee, or 
Mefopotamia, fituated on the river Ti-, 


gris, oppofite the place where Nineveh 
ftood : eaft long. 43°, and north lat. 36%. 


‘The mournings of the eaftern nations of MOUTH, in anatomy, a part of the face, 


Indians are much more clofely followed, 
though of much fhorter duration than 
ours After the death of a near relation, 
they mourn fifteen days, during which 
time they eat nothing but rice and water ; 
they are not to chew betle, or to ufe the 
common wafhings ; but are to perform 
afts of charity, fuch as diftributing food 
tothe poor; and prayers are faid, intreat- 
ing the almighty to forgive the fins of the 
deceafed, and to affign him a good place 
in the other world, On the fixteenth 
day, when the mourning is ended, they 
make a folemn feaft, according to their 
abilities, and invite to it all their friends 
and neighbours, After this they annu- 
ally, on the fame day, give food to the 
poor, and renew their prayers for the 
happinefs of the dead perfon. 

The colours of the drefs or habit worn to 
fignify grief, are different in different 
countries. In Europe, the ordinary co- 
Jour for mourning is black; in China, it 
is white, a colour that was the mourning 
of the antient fpartan and roman ladies ; 
in Turky, it is blue, or violet ; in Egypt, 
yellow ; in Ethiopia, brown ; and kings 
and cardinals mourn in purple. Every 
nation and country give a reafon for their 
wearing the particular colour of their 
mourning: black, which is the privation 
of light, is fuppofed to denote the priva- 
tion of life ; white is an emblem of pu- 
rity ; yellow is to reprefent, that death 
is the end of all human hopes, becaufe 
this is the colour of leaves when they fall, 
and flowers when they fade; brown de- 
notes the earth, to which the dead return ; 
blue is an emblem of the happinefs which 
it is hoped the deceafed enjoys; and 
purple, or violet, is fuppofed to exprels 
a mixture of forrow and hope. 
MOUSE, in zoology, a fpecies of mus, 
with along and almoft naked tail, and 
a white belly. See the article Mus. 

It is common every where in houfes and 
fields, 

Mousk-g£ar, myofatis, in botany, See the 
article Myosoris. 

See the article 
Myosurus. 


confilting of the lips, the gums, the in- 
fides of the cheeks, the palate, the fali- 
val glands, the os hyoides, the uvula, 
and the tonfils, which fee under their 
proper articles, 

Mr, Derham obferves, thatthe mouth in 
the feveral fpecies of animals, is nicely 
adapted to the ufes of fuch a part, and 
well fized and fhaped for the formation of 
fpeech, the gathering and receiving of 
food, the catching of prey, &c. In fome 
creatures it is wide and large, in others 
little and narrow ; in fome it is formed 
with a deep incilure into the head, for the 
better catching and holding of prey, and 
more eafy comminution of hard, large, 
and troublefome food ; and in others with 
a fhorter incifure, for the gathering and 
holding of herbaceous food. In birds, 
it is neatly fhaped for piercing the air ; 
hard and horny, to fupply the want of 
teeth ; hooked, in the rapacious kind, to 
catch and hold their prey ; long and flen- 
der in thofe that have their food to grope 
for in moorifh places 5; and broad and 
long, in thofe that fearch for it in the 
mud, Nor is the mouth lefS remarkable 
in infeéts: in fome it is forcipated, to 
catch, hold, and tear the prey; in others 
aculeated, to pierce and wound animals 
and fuck their blood ; in others, ftrongly 
rigid, with jaws and teeth, to gnaw and 
fcrape out their food, carry burdens, 
perforate the earth, nay the hardett 
wood, and even ftones themfelves, for 
houfes and nefts for their young. 


Mouth of a horfe, in the manege, fhould 


be moderately well cloven; for wheh it 
is too large, it is difficult to bit a horfe, 
fo as that he may not {wallow it, as the 
horfemen term it; and if be has.a {mall 
mouth, it will be difficult to get the bit 
rightly lodged in it. 

A horfe is faid to have a fine, fenGble, 
tender, light, or loyal mouth, when he is 
fo fenfible in that part where the bit is 
placed, as to obey the leaft motion of the 
bridle; foa falfe mouth is a mouth that 
is not at all fenfible, though the parts 
look well, and are well formed; and a 
mouth is faid to be fixed and certain, 


Dor-Mouse, forex. See SOREX. 

| Sea Mouse, apbrodita. See the article 
APHRODITA. 

| MOUSEL, or Mosut, a city of afiatic 


when a horfe does not check or beat up- 
on the hand. See the article HAND, 

Movuru. is uled in the courts of princes, 

for what relates to their eating and drink- 
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ing: hence officers of the mouth, yeo- 

men of the mouth. 

Opening and fhuiting the MOUTH of a ear- 

dinal. See the article CARDINAL, 

MOUTON p’or:, an antient french gold- 
coin, worth about twelve fols fix de- 

“niers: it was firft ftruck in the reign of 


St. Louis, and probably took its name - 


‘from the figure of a lamb reprefented on 
-. one of its fides. . 
MOXA, a fort of cotton or downy fubftance 
feparated from the leaves of a fort of in- 
dian mug-wort; ufed by the eaftern na- 
tions for cauterizing in certain parts of 
the body. See the articles CausTics, 
CAUTERIZATION, and CAUTERY. 
The firft cauftic of this kind we find ufed, 
was by Hippocrates and the other antient 
phyficians, to cauterize parts in pain. 
Some of the moderns wonderfully extol 
cauterization with moxa, as the moft ef- 
fe&tual means to cure, and wholly extir- 
pate the gout: but for the art of caute- 
rizing with it, Heifter thinks it neceffary 
to obferve the following particulars, viz. 
in the firft place, to make a {mall cone of 
the moxa, about a thumb’s breadth long, 
made after the fame manner as thofe 
commonly ufed for a fuffitus ; the bafis 
of this cone is to be ftuck upon the part 
with gum arabic, or gum tragacanth, 
and its point is then tobe fired by acandle, 
or burning coal ; by which means not 
only the cone will be gradually confum- 
-ed, but the painful part will be at laft 
cauterized, and thence the pain of the 
gout will frequently have fome remiilion ; 
but if the pains do not entirely vanith at 
the firft, a new cone is to be applied again 
to the part, and the cauterization thus 
continued till the pain ceafes ; but how- 
ever this procefs may have been cried 
up by many of the Europeans, it is at 
prefent quite in difufe, on account, that 
befides the acute pain it caules, it is fre- 
quentiy found to have little or no effeé. 
MOYNEAU, or Morneau, in fortifica- 
tion. See the article MOINEAU: 
MSCYSLAW, the capital of the palati- 
nate of Micyflaw, in Poland, fituated 
on the frontiers of Mufcovy: eaft long, 
31° 30’, and north lat. 54° 34’. 
MUCILAGE, in pharmacy, isin general 
any vifcid and glutinous liquor. 
For the preparation of the mucilage of 
tragacanth, we muft have four veffels, 
either of delf-ware, or common earth, 
vainifhed. Into one of thefe put a dram 
and a half of white gum tragacanth, 
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MucivaGe alfo denotes a thick pituitous 


MucivacE alfo imports the liquor which 


MUCILAGINOUS cranbs, inanatomy, 


MUC 
bruifed; into another put half an ounce 
of the feeds of pfyllium; into another, 
three drams of quince-feeds; and in the 
fourth fix drams of the root of marfh- 
mallows, well cleanfed, cut into fmall 
portions and bruifed: upon the gum tra- 
gacanth pour two ounces and a half of 
ftrawberry-water, and as much of beto- 
ny-water; then cover the veffel, and 
place it over hot afhes, for three or four 
hours, or till the gum is entirely melted 
and incorporated with the water; then 
the matter is to be paffed through a 
proper fearce. 

In preparing the mucilage of flea- wort, 
or pfyllium, pour three ounces of ftraw- 
berry-water, and as much of betony- 
water, on the feeds of pfyllium ; then 
cover the veffel, and let the matter ftand 
int infufion over warm afhes, for eight or 
ten hours: after which, boil the felakon 
gently, and ftrain it by expreffion. 

In making a mucilage of quinces, on the 
quince-feeds pour two ounces and a half 
of betony-water, and as much of the 
water of ftrawberries: cover the veffels, 
and leave the matter in fufion, for eight or 
ten hours; after which heat the infufion 
till it is almoft ready to boil ; then it is 
to be ftrained by expreffion. 


matter, evacuated with the urine, in the 
gravel and dyfuria. See the articles 
Stone and Dysury. 


principally ferves to moiften the “liga 
ments and cartilages of the articulations ; 
and is fupplied by the mucilaginous 
glands. See the next article. 


a very numerous fet of glands, ferving 
to fecrete the mucilage of the joints. See 
GLAND, and the preceding article. . 
Thefe glands are commonly fituated in 

the joint after fuch a manner as to be 
gently preffed, but not deftroyed by its 
motion; by which means, when there is | 
the greateft neceflity for the mucilage, 
that is, when the moft frequent motions 
are performed, the greatelt quantity of it 
mutt be fecreted, ‘Thefe glands are foft - 
and pappy, but not friable; they are 
moftly of the canglomerate kind: their 
excretory duéts are long, and hang loofe 
like fa many fringes, within the articula- 
tion, which, by its motion and preffure, 
will prevent obftructions in the body of 
the gland itlelf, or its excretories, and 
will promot, thy return of the mucilage, 
f when 
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when fit to be taken up by the abforbent 
veffels; and at the fame time the preffure 
on the excretory duéts hinders a fuperfla- 
ous excretion, while the fimbriated dif. 
pofition of thefe excretories will not allow 
any of the fecreted liquor to be pufhed back 
again by thefe canals towards the glands. 
MUCOCARNEOUS, a name whereby 
foine authors call a fort of abfceffes, which 
are partly made up of fleth, and partly 
of a thick mucous matter, 

MUCOR, in botany, a genus of muh- 
rooms, being fungufes confifling of 
roundifh little bladders, tn which are 
found numerous feeds, affixed to hair- 
like receptacles, placed all over the infide 
of the biadders. 

MUCOUS GLaNDs, in anatomy, three 
glands, which empty themlelves into the 
urethra; fo called by their firft difco- 


verer, Mr. Cowper, from the tenacity’ 


of the Jiquor which they feparate. 
The two firft of thefe are about tlie big- 
nefs of a french-bean, of a depreffed oval 
figure, and a yellowifh colour, like the 
proftates ; being on each fide the bulb of 
the cavernous body of the urethra, a little 
above it, Theirexcretory dudts {pring 
from the internal furface, next the inner 
membrane of the urethra, into which they 
open a little lower, by two diflin& orifi- 
tes, juft belcw its bending under the offa 
pubis, in perinzo, where they difcharge 
a tranfparent vifcuous liquor, The third 
raucous gland is a fmall, conglobate, 
yellowith gland like the former, but 
fomewhat lefs, fituated above the angle 
of the flexure of the urethra, under the 
offa pubis, in the perineum, near the 
anus. It has two excretory du&ts, which 
enter the urethra obliquely, a quarter of 
an inch below the two former, and dif- 
charges a liquor like them both in colour 
and confiftence. 
Mucous Fever, aterm ufed by medical 
writers, to exprefs thofe fevers, in which 
hature is endeavouring to rid herfelf 
of an abundance of pituitovs, mucous, 
and ferous matter. The catarrhal fevers 
of all forts are exprefled under this deno- 
mination. See CATARRHAL FEVER. 
MUCRS corpis, in anatomy, the lower 
ar pointed end of the heart. See HEART, 
MUCUS, a mucilaginous liquor feparaied 
by the mucous glands, and the noftrils, 
See the articles Mucous GLANDS, No- 
sTRrits, and GLAND. 
The mucus of the urethra is a vifcous 
tranfparent liquor, ferving to Jine and 
lubricate the part, that the feed and the 
Vor, Hi 
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urine may flip more freely, without ¢ither 
adhering to, or lacerating the part. The 
mucus of the noftrils is a vifcid excre- 
mentitious humour, feparated by its pro- 
per glands, placed in the internal meni- 
brane of thofe parts, fervitg to mvifen, 
lubricate, and defend the olfaftory nerves 
which being extremely foft and naked, 


would, without fuch provifion, be foom™ 


fpoiled, 


MUER, a town of Germany, in the circle 


of Auftria, and dutchy of Stiria, fitwated 
on the river Muer, twenty five miles 
north-weft of Gratz. 


Muer is alfoa river of Germany, which 


rifes in Bavaria, and ronning eait thro” 
the dutchy of Stiria, bv Muer and Gratz, 
unites with the river Drave, at Legaid, 
near Kanifha, in Hungary. 


MUFFLE, in metallurgy, an arched cover, 


refilling the ftrongeft fire, and made to 
be placed over coppels and telts in the 
operations of affaying, to preferve them 
from the falling of coals and afhes into 
them ; though, at the fame time, of fuch a 
form, as is no hindrance to the attion of 
the air and fire on the metal, nor to the 
infpection of the affayer. The muffles 
may be made of any form, providing 
they have thefe conditions; but thofe ufed 
with coppels are commonly made femi- 
cylindrical ; or when greater veffels are 
employed, in form of a ho:low hemif- 
phere, The muffle muft have holes, that 
the affayer may look in; and the fore 
part of it mutt be always quite open, that’ 
the air may a& better in conjunction with 
the fire, and be inceflantty renewed: the 
apertures in the muffle ferve allo for the 
regimen of the fire, forthe cold air rufh- 
ing into the larze opening before, cools 


the bodies in tne veffel ; but if fome coals & 


are put in it, and its aperture before be 
then fliut, with a door fitted to it, the fre 
will be increafed to the higheft degree, 
much more quickly than it can be by the 
breathing holes of the furnace. Ano- 
ther ufe of thefe apertures is alfo, that 
the arfenical vapours of lead and antimo- 
ny pafling through the holes in the back 
part of the muffle, may not be offenfive 
to the effayer, who fands before it, As 
to the height, ‘length, and depth of the 
mofiles, thefe muit be proportioned to 
the fize and number of the veffels they are 
intended to cover; and care mutt be taken — 
in this, that all the parts of the inner fure 
face of thefe veficls be in the reach ef the 
aflayer’s eye. _ 
the muffle is, however, four inchés,high, 
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fix or eight long, and four or fix inches 
broad, The fegments cut off at the ba- 

fes, for the lefler holes, muft be of fuch 
a proportioned height that the leait veffels 
put under, may not be in the way of coals 
or afhes falling into them. Wooden 
moulds of a proper fhape are moft con- 
venient for making thefe mufiles in, and 
the matter for making them, is the 
fame with that of the german clay-tefts ; 

that is, either of a pure native clay, of a 
condition to bear the fire, which will be 
known upon the trial ; or fuch clay har- 
dened by a mixture of the powder of 
ftones: and, in order to the forming of 
thefe, the mafs muft be made tolerably 
foft and pliant, by kneading it on a flat 
ftone; then fpread it out evenly into a 
thin cake, fomewhat longer and broader 
than you intend the muffle to be made ; 

and fo thick, that two or more thin plates, 
of about two lines thick each, may be cut 
off from it. One of thofe thin plates be- 
ing cut off from the cake, is to be rubbed 
over with oil or fat, and then laid over 
the mould; then cut out a femicircular 
piece from the mafs, of the fame thick- 
nefs with the former, and lay this on the 
back plane of the mould, joining the edges 
~ of this plate tothofe of the former, wetting 
them well with water: another thin plate 
muft be cut off, for the bottom of the 
mofiles The muffle thus made, let it be 
wetted, and carefully rubbed over, and 
then expofed to the air, and afterwards 
baked in a baker’s kiln, or affayer’s oven, 

MUFTI, or Mururi, the chiet of the 
ecclefiaftical order, or primate, of the 
muffulman religion. The authority of 
the mufti is very great in the ottoman 

etopire; for even the fultan himfelf, if 
he would preferve any ap earance of reli- 

gion, cannot, without hearing his opi- 
nion, put any perfon to death, or fo 
moch as inflict any corporal punifhment, 

In all aétions, efpecially criminal ones, 
his opinion is required, by giving him a 
wiiting, in which the cale is ftated, un- 
der fergned names ; which he fub‘cribes 
with the words, He /Lall, ov /hail not be 
punifoed, Such ontward honour is paid 
tothe multi, that the grand feignior him- 
* felf riles up to bim, end advances feven 
fteps to meet hin, when he comes tnto his 
prefence. He aloue has the honour of 
_ kifling the fultan’s left thoulder, whilit 


- the prime vizier kiffes only the hem of his 
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MUGGLETONIANS, a religious fet, 


MUGIL, in itchthyology. See MULLET, 
MUG-WORT, in botany, the fame with 


light infufion, in the manner of tea. The 


MUt 
him the following titles: £* To the efad, 
the wifeft of the wife; inftruéted in 
all knowledge; the molt excellent of 
excellents; abftaining from things un- 
jawful; the fpring of virtue and true 
fcience ; heir of the prophetic doétrines 5 
refolver of the problems of faith; re- 
vealer of the orthodox articles; key of 
the treafures of truth; the light to 
doubtful allegories; ftrengthened with 
the grace of the fupreme legiflator of 
mankind ; may the moft high God 
perpetuate thy virtves.”” The eleétion 
of the muftiis folely in the grand feig- 
nior, who prefents him with a veft of 
rich fables, @c. If he is conviéted of 
treafon, or any great crime, heis putin- | 
to a mortar, kept for that purpofe in the — 
Seven Towers at Conftantinople, and . 
pounded to death, 


which arofe in England, about the year 
1657 ; fo denominated from their leader 
Lodowick Muggleton, a journeyman 
taylor, who, with his affociate Reeves, 
fet up for great prophets, pretending, as 
it is faid, to have an abfolute power of 
faving and damning whom they pleafed ; 
and giving out, that they were the two 
Jatt witnefles of God, that fhould appear 
before the end of the world. 


the artemifia. See ARTEMISIA. 

Mug-wort has long been famous as an 
uterine and antifpafmodic, and a medi- — 
cine of great power in all difeafes of the — 
nerves. It is evidently aperient and ab- 
ftergent: it promotes the menfes, and 
cleanfes the womb. ‘It is given in de- 
coftion, or, much more agreeably, in a 


midwives ufeit externally, by boiling it, 
and applying it to the belly, to promote 
the menfirual difeharge, or the expulfion 
of the fecundines. It is by fome much — 
recommended as a cure for the fciatica, | 
and is to be taken fer this purpofe, either © 
in powder, two diams for a dofe; or the © 
expreffed juice drank, an ounce or twa, — 
twice a day, for ome months. | 


MUID, a large meaftire, in ufe among the © 


french, for things drys The muid is no | 
real veffel ufed asa meafure, but an efti- — 
mation of feveral other meafures, as the 
feptier, mine, minot, buthel, @e. See 
the article MEASURE, 


 gaswent; when the grand feignior ad- Mutp is alfo one of the nine cafks, or re- 
“ary _ dreilss any writing co the mutt, he gives gular veffels uled in France, to put wine 
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MUL 
and other liquors in. The muid of wine 
is divided into two demi-muids, four 
quarter-muids, and eight half-quarter- 
muids, containing 36 feptiers. 

MUL, or Mu Lt, one of the wéftern iflands 
wf Scotland, being part of the fhire of 
Argyle, and lying to the weftward of it : 
this ifland is twenty-four miles long, and 
in fome places as many broad. 

Mut, or Mutt of Cantire, the fouth cape 
or promontory of the county of Cantire 
or Mul, in the firth of Clyde, on the weft 
of Scotland. 

Mot, or Mut of Gelloway, the fouth 
cape or promontory of all Scotland, in 
the county of Galloway, on the Irih fea. 
MULATTO, a name given in the Indies 

|  tothofe who are begoiten by a negro 
man on‘an indian woman, or an indian 
man on a negro woman. 

MULBERRY, morus, in botany, a genus 
of the monoecia-tetrandria cla(s of plants, 
having no corolla; the ftamina are four 
fubulated erect filaments, longer than the 
cup; there is no pericarpium ; the cup 
is very large, carnofe, fucculent, and 
baccated, containing a fingle ovato-acute 
feed. 

The leaves of this tree are ufed for feed- 
ing filkworms, for which purpofe it 
fhould not be allowed to grow tall, but 
kept in a fort of hedge ; and inflead of 
potas off the leaves fingly, they fhould 
cut off with fheers, together with the 
young branches, See SinKWwORM. 

MULCT, a fine of money laid upon a 
man, who has committed fome fault or 
mifdemeanor. 

MULCH, a term uled by gardeners for 
rotten dung, or the like, thrown upon 
beds.of young plants, to preferve them 
from’ the bad effe&ts of cold or drought. 

MULDAW, a river of Bohemia, that 
arifes on the confines of Auttria, and, 

* running north, through Bohemia, unites 
with the Elbe at Melnick, : 

MULDORE, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Bavaria, fituated on the river 
Inn, forty miles eaft of Munich. 

MULE, in zoology, a mongrel kind of 
quadruped, ufually generated between an 
afs and a mare, and fometimes between 
ahorfe and a fhe-afs. The mule isa fort 
of amonfter, of a middle nature between 
its parents, and therefore incapable of 
propagating its (pecies; fo caretal is na- 
-ture to avoid filling the world with mon- 

“fters. Moles are chiefly ufed in coun- 
tries where there are rocky and ftony 
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roads, as about the Alps, Pyrenees, &c. 
Great numbers of them are kept in thefe 
places; they are ufually black, ftrong, 
well limbed, and large, being moftly 
bred out of the fine fpanifh mares: the 
mules are fometimes fifteen or fixteen, 
hands high, No creatures are fo proper 
for carrying large burdens, and none fo 
fure-footed, They are much ftronger 
for draught than our horfes, and are often 
as thick-fet as our dray-horfes ; and they 
will travel feveral months together, with. 


fix or eight hundred weight upon their _ 


backs: they are much hardier and 
ftronger than horfes, and will live and 
work twice the age of a horfe; and 
thofe mules which are light are fitter for 
riding than horfes, as to the walk and 
trot; but they are apt to gallop rough, 

MULHAUSEN, a town of Germany, in 
the landgravate of Alface, fituated on 
the river I!], forty miles fouth of Straf+ 
burg. 

MULHAUSEN, isalfoa town of Germany, 
in the circle of upper Saxony, and terri- 
tory of Thuringia, fituated fixteen miles 
north-weft of Sax-gotha. 

MULIEBRIA, a term ufed to fignify the 
privities of women. 

MULIER, in law, fignifies the lawful if- 
fue born in wedlock, though begotten 
before. 
elder brother born out of matrimony ; as, 
for inftance, if a man has*a fon by a 
woman before marriage, which iffue isa 
baftard, and afterwards marries the mo- 
ther of the baftard, and they have another 
fon, this fecond fon is mulier and lawful, 
and fhall be heir of the father, but the 
other can be heir to no perfon, See the 
article BASTARD, 


By the civil law, where a man has iffae”* 


by a woman, if after that hé marries: 
her, the iffue is mulier. 

MULIERTY, fignifies the condition of a 
mulier, or lawful iffue, 

MULLER, or Mutxar, denotes a fione 
flat and even at the bottom, but round 
a-top, ufed for grinding of matters ow a 
marble. The apothecaries ufe mullers to 
prepare fome of their teftaceous powders, 
and painters for their colours, either dry 
or in oil, | — 
Muller.is alfo an inftrument ufed by the 
glafs-grinders ; being a piece of woo 
one end whereof is cemented the 


The mulier is preferred to an , 
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to be ground, It is ordinaily about fix 


inches long, turned round, See the ar- 
ticle GLASS-GRINDING, th i 
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she MULLERAS, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Upper Saxony, and mar- 
*»- oquifate of Brandenburg, fituated thirty- 
“eight miles fouth-eaft of Berlin. 
i. MULLET, mugil, in ichthyology, a ge- 
snus of the acanthopterygeous fifhes, the 
“+> head of which is of a depreffed form in 
the enterior part, and the bady oblong 
and compreffed. On each fide of the 
head, below the vottrils, there ftands a 
little bone, which Is ferrated.on its lower 
part; the cyes are not covered with a 
{kin ; and there are teeth on the tongue 
and palate, but none in the jaws or fau- 
ces; the branchioftege membrane on each 
fide contains fix officles; thefe are of a 
crooked figure, and the upper one, which 
ag is the broadeft, is covered by the cover- 
ings of the gills in fuch a manner, that 
y~ Only five appear. 
—. Muttér is alfoa name for feveral f{pecies 
wie of the trigla. See TRIGLA. 
%- Mutter, or Mottet, in heraldry, a 


bearing in form of a flat, or rather of 

the rowel of a fpur, which it originally 

reprefented, 

The mullet has but five points; when 
* there are fix itis called a ftar; tho’ others 


make this difference, that the mullet is, 
or ought to be always pierced, which a 
ftar is not. See plate CLXXXI. fig. 2. 
5“ The millet is plually the difference or 
diftinguithing mark for the fourth fon, 
_ or thud brother, or houfe; though it is 
- often borne alone, as coat-armour. 
MULLUS, the fame with mullet, See the 
article MULLET. 
MULSUM, mutsz, a liquor made of 
wine and honey, or even of wine and 
VY a water. See the article HyDROMEL. 
A MULTA, or MuLTovRA EPISCOPI, is 
- faid to be a fatisfa&tion antiently made 
to the king by the bifhops, in order that 
they might have power to make their 
, aft wills and teftaments; and have the 
probate of the wills of other men, and 
allo the granting of adminiftrations. 
MULTAN, or MovTan, acity of hither 
India in Afia, capital of the province 
. of Meltan, fituated on the river Indus, 
ealt long. 72° 15’, north Jat. 30°, 
MULTANGULAR, a figure, or body, 
ei which his many angles, 
MULTILATERAL, in geometry, is ap- 
"i ‘plied to thofe figures which have more 
» © ‘than four fides or angles, more ufpally 
A ‘i ; 
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called polygons. See the articlePoLycon, 


MULTINOMIAL, or MutrinomiaL 


ROOTS, in mathematics, fuch roots as 
are compofed of many names, parts, or 
members; asa+h+d-+c, &. See 
_the article Roor. 


MULTIPLE, multiplex, in arithmetic, a 


number which comprehends fome other 
feveral times, thus 6 is a multiple of 2, 
and 12 isa multiple of 6, 4, and 3, coms 
prehending the firft twice, the fecond 
thrice, Ge, 


MULTIPLE RATIO, or PROPORTION, is 


that which is between multiples. If the 
lcffer term of the ratio be an aliquot part 
of the greater, the ratio of the greater — 
to the Jefs is called multiple; and that of 
the Jefs to the greater fubmultiple. A 
fubmultiple number is that contained in — 
the multiple; thus, the numbers 1, 2, 
and 3, are fubmultiples of 9. Duple, 
triple, &c. ratios, as alfo fubduples, 
fubtriples, &c. are fo many fpecies of 
multiple and fubmultiple ratios, See 
the article RaT1IO. 


MULTIPLICAND, in arithmetic, one of 


the faétors in the rule of multiplication 5 
being that number which is given to be 
multiplied by another, which is called 
the multiplicator, or multiplier. 


MULTIPLICATION, in general, the 


aét of increafing the number of any - 
thing. 
Multiplication, in arithmetic, is a rule 
by which any given number may be — 
fpeedily increafed, according to any pro- 
pofed number of times. 
Multiplication, which is the fourth rule 
in arithmetic, ferves inftead of many — 
additions ; the produét of a multiplicas 
tion being only the repetition of the mul-— 
tiplicand fo many times, as there are 
units in the multiplier, 4 
Cale I. To moliiply fingle numbers by 
one another. . 
All the variety that can happen in this 
cafe is expreffed in the following table of 
multiplication, which muft be perfeétly. 
got by heart, for the ready performance of 
any operation in multiplication: thus 
we learn, by the table, that 3 times 3 is 
93 that 3 times 6 is 18, &c, We have 
in this table, omitted multiplying with © 
a it being fo very eafy that any one may — 
O it, 


MULTI- 
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TET a 
3X3= 9[4X4=—16|5xX5=25 6x6= 36 7X 749 
3X42 ¥2/4X 520] 5x6=3016x 742 7X8= 56 
3X §=1514X6=24| 5xX7=3516X8= 4817 X9— 63 
3xX61814x 7-28} 5x8=40]6X9= 54 


3X 7=2114X8=— 321)5X9—45 
3X8 2414x036, 
4X 0==27 


Cafe 11. To multiply a compound num- 
ber by a fingle one, 

Rule. Having placed the multiplier un- 
der the unit’s place of the multiplicand 5 
firft, multiply the unit of the multipli- 
cand by the multiplier; if their product 
be lefs than ten, fet it down underneath 
its own place of units, and proceed to 
the next figure of the multiplicand : but 
if their product be above ten, or tens, 
then fet down the overplus only, or odd 
figure, as in addition, and carry the 
faid ten or tens in mind, till you have 
multiplied the next figure of the mul- 
tiplicand with the multiplier: then, to 
their produét add the ten or tens beared 
in mind, fetting down the overplus of 
their {um above the tens, as before; and 
fo proceed in that manner until all the 
figures of the multiplicand are multiplied 
with the multiplier. 

Example. Suppofe it were required to 
multiply 3213 by 3. 

3213 Multiplicand, 


MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 
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8X8i64 
8x9—=72 
9xg9—81 


For, beginning at the unit’s place 3, fay : 


3 times 3 is g, which, becaufe it is lefs. | 
than ten, fet down underneath its own aig 
place, and proceed to the next place of 
tens, faying 3 times 1 is 3, which fet 
down underneath its own place; then at 
the next place, viz. of hundreds, fay 

3 times 21s 6, which fet downas before; > 
lattly, at the place of thoufands, fay 3 
times 3 is 9, which being fet dowg © 
underneath its own place, the opera~ 
tion is finifhed, and the true produé ge 
is 9639. sy: 
Cafe III. To multiply one compound 
number by another, 


Rule. Place every number refpeétively: 
under its own kind: multiply each 
figure of the multiplicand by each figure 
of the multiplier as before; and oblerve 
to fet the firit figure of each refpeétive 
produét under that figure of the multi- 
plier, by which it was made; laitly, 
add the feveral produéts together for the 


. 3 Multiplier, whole produét. : a4 
9639 : ‘ ei 
Example r. Let it be required to multiply 78094 by 7563. ae ee 
The operation. 78094 Multiplicand. au 
7563 Multiplier. ay 

234282 The firt particular product with 3. Aaa 

468564 The fecond particular product with 60. pine 
390470 ‘The third particular product with 500. ; 
546658 The fourth particular produé& with 7000. oe 


590624922 The total, or true product required. 


When there is a cypher or cyphers to 
the right hand, either of the multipli- 
cand or multiplier, or to both, in that 
cafe, multiply the figures as before, 
neglecting the cyphers until the particu- 


Example 2, Example 3. 
9538 87600 
4600 79 

57228 7884 

38152 6132 
43874390 6920400 


lar produés are added together; then 
to their {um annex fo many cyphers as 
there arein either or both the fagors, 
as in the following examples, 


Example 4. 
» 785000 
<6g00 \ ai 
7265 fs Ala 
4710 4 
3925 
44666500000 
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: If it be required to multiply any number 
- by 10, 100, 1roQo, 10000, &e, it is 
only annexing the cyphers of the multi- 


aS a plier to the figures of the maltiplicand, 
c - *, and the work is done: thus 578x10= 
5 §780,°578x t00=- 57800, 578X Iooo= 


5 g78000, 578X10000= 5 780c00, We, If 


- “a quantity be multiplied by the com- 
_ “ponent part of the multiplier, the pro- 
‘duét will be the fame as if it had been 
multiplied by the multiplier itfelf: thus, 
245 by 7, and the product by 6 is the 
“6 fame as if 245 was multiplied by 7x6, 
. “that is by 42. 
For the proof of multiplication, it is to 
be obferved that the produét is then right 
when being divided by the multiplier it 
quotes the multiplicand ; or divided by 
- the multiplicand it quotes the multiplier. 
~ See the article Division, 
+ Crofs MuLTIPLICATION, otherwife called 
~  duodecimal arithmetic, is an expeditious 
method of multiplying things of feveral 
fpecies, or denominations, by others like- 
4 . ‘wife of different {pecies, &c. e.g. Shil- 
ie lings and pence, by fhillings and pence ; 
feet and inches, by feet and inches. 
This is much ufed in meafuring, &c. 
and the method is thus : 
Suppofe 5 feet 3 inches to be 
multiplied by 2 feetq inches; fay F, I. 


4 @B times 5 feet is 10 feet, andz 5 3 

4 times 3 is 6 inches; again, fay4 2 4 
times 5 is 20 inches, or 1 foot “yg 6 
Sinchés; and 4 times 3 is 12 4 g 
pacts, or x inch; the whole fum 
makes 12 feet 3 inches. In the 

Ro fame manner you may manage ** 3 
fhillings and pence, @e. 

For the multiplication of vulgar and de- 

- gi cimal fraStions, fee the articles Frac- 

Mi TION and DECIMAL. 

" MutrtipLicaTion, in algebra. The 


general rule for the figns is, that when 
the figns of the fattors are alike (7. e, 
both + or both—) the fign cf the pro- 
du& is +3; but when the figns of the 
faétors are unlike, the fign cf the pro- 
du& is —. 
Cafe 1, When any pofitive quantity, +a, 
_ ismultiplied by any pofitive number, +7, 
| the meaning is, that + @ is to be taken 
4 as many times as there are units in x; 
and the produ&t is evidently 7 a, 
Cale 2. When — ais multiplied by 2, 


Mult. a+b 
lal 
Prod. 5 auat+ab 
+ a bt. b i) 


in the following manner : 


Sum aat2zab+bb f 


then —<@ is to be taken ag often as there | 
are units in 2; and the produét muft 
be 7 a. 
Cafe 3. Multiplication by a pofitive 
number implies a repeated addition: but 
multiplication by a negative. implies a 
repeated fubtraétion, And, when +- a is 
to be multiplied by — 2, the meaning is 
that + ais to be fubtrafled as often as 
there are units in ~: therefore the pro- 
du& is negative, being — 2a. 

Cafe 4. When — a is to be multiplied 
by — 2, then — a is to be fubtracted as 
often as there are units in #3 but to fub< 
traét—ais equivalent to adding +2, cons | 
fequently the produétis + 2a. The fe- | 
cond and fourth cafes may be illuftrated 


It is evident that + a— a—o; therefore 
if we multiply + a — a.by x, the pro- 
du& mutt vanifh or be 0, becaufe the 
fa&tor a—aiso. The fir term‘of the 
produ& is + 2 a (by cafe 1.) Therefore, 
the fecond term of the produét muft be 
— na, which deltroys + a; fo that the - 
whole produét mult be + za—nazo. | 
Therefore, —a@ multiplied by + 7 gives © 
— na. 

In the like manner, if we multiply +4 
—aby—z, the firlt term of the pro- 
du&t being — za, the latter term of the 
produé& muft be + 7a, becaufe the two — 
together muft deilroy each other, or — 
their amount o, fince one of the faétors — 
(viz.a—a) iso. Therefore, —a@ mul< 
tiplicd by — 2 muft give + 2a, { 
If the quantities to be multiplied are 
fimple, find the fign of the produét by the — 
lat rule; after it place the-produét of the 
co-efficients, and fet down all the letters 
after one another as before. 

ExAMPLES. 


Mult. + a|~—ea +6 x 
By + 36 +45 |—sa 
Produa +ab —8ad —304ax, 
Mult. —8x|]+3ab 
By —4a|—s5ac 


Produ& +32ax% —-15aabc. 
To multiply compound quantities, you — 
muft multiply every part of the multi- 
plicand by all the parts of the multiplier — 
taken one after another, and then col- 
leé& all the produsts into one fum ; the 
fum fhall be the produét required, 

2 a—3h 

Meche a.) 
§ 8aa—1zab 
+10ab—15 bh j 
Saa—~zab—mi5bb Malt. 
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Mult. 24—46 
By 2a+46 
4aa—8ab° 


Mult. aat-ab+hb 


Sum @aa..o.. 


Produ&ts that arife from the multiplica- 
tion of 2, 3, or more quantities as a bc, 
are faid to be of 2, 3, or more dimen- 
fions; and thofe quantities are called 
faétors or roots. 

If all the faétors are equal, then thefe 
produéts are called powers; asaaoraaa 
are powers of a. Powers are exprefled 
fometimes by placing, above the root to 
the right hand, a figure exprefling the 
number of factors that produce them, 
thus; 


a rft power of the ¢a 

aa 2d root a, and \ a’ 
aaa 3d is generally 4 a? 
aaaa 4th | expreffed at 
aaaaa sth J thus: a> 


Thefe figures which exptefs the number 
of faStors that produce powers are called 
their indices or exponents ; thus 2 isthe 
index of a*. And powers of the fame 
root are multiplied by adding their ex- 
ponents thus: a*xa3=a5, atxai3= a’. 
ae’ @ Sa 

Sometimes it is ufeful not actually to mul- 
tiply compound quantities, butto fet them 
down upon the fign of Multiplication 
(x) ,between them, drawing a line over 
each of the compound factors. Thus 
a+b6x a—bexpreffes the produ& of 
a+bmultiplied by a— d. 
MULTiPLicaTioON of furds. SeeSuRDs. 
MULTIPLICATOR, or MULTIPLIER, 
in arithmetic, a number multiplying ano- 
ther called the multiplicand. See MuL- 
TIPLICAND and MULTIPLICATION. 
The larger number is generally made the 
multiplicand, and is placed above the 
fmaiier, or multiplicator ; but the refult 
is the fame, which foever of the numbers 
be made multiplicand, or multiplier, 
MULTIPLYING cuass, in optics, one 
wherein objects appear increafed in 
number, 

It is otherwife called a polyhedron, be- 
ing ground into feveral planes, that make 
angles with each other; through which 
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the rays of light iffuing from the fame 
point undergo different refractions, fo as 
to enter the eye from every furface in a 
different direétion. 
MULTISILIQUOUS pLANTs;  thofe 
which have after each flower many di- 
ftin&, long, flender, filique or pods, in 
which their feed is contained: fuch are 


bear’s foot, columbine, houfe-leek, nae _ £3. 


vel-wort, orpine, @ec. 


MULTITUDE, an affemblage, or cole 


leGtion of a great number of diftiné& 
perfons or things: thus we fay, a mule 
titude of men, of horfes, of trees, &e. 
The units, or individuals, that make a 
multitude, may be of the fame or dif- 
ferent kinds, and natures of things; and 
that whether they dre really feparated 
from one another, or only diftinguifhed 
by the imagination. 

MULTIVALVES, in natural hiftory MWe 

name of a general clafs of fhell-fith dif- 
tinguifhed from the univalves, which 
confift of only one fhell, and the bivalves, 
which confilt of two, by their contilting 
of three or more fhells, See SHELL, 
Univatves, and BIvALVES. 
Of thefe there are much fewer fpecies, 
than either of the univalve or bivalve 
clafs. 
ranked all the fpecies under fix genera, 
which are thefe: 1. The echini or fea- 
eggs. 2. The vermiculi or fea-worms, 
3. Balani or center-fhells. 4. The pol- 
lipicides or thumb-fhells. 5. The conche 
anatifere or goofe-fhells, And 6. The 
pholades. 

MULVIA, a river of Barbary, in Africa, 
which rifes in the mountains of Atlas, 
and divides the empire of Morocco frém 
the kingdom, of Algiers, and then falls 
into the Mediterranean, welt of Mar- 
falquiver, 

MUM, a kind of malt-liquor, muctidrank 
in Germany ; 2nd chiefly breught from 
Brunfwick, which is the place of moft note 
for making it, The proceis of brew- 
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fog mum, as recorded in the town- 
houfe of that city, is ae follows: Take 
fixty-three gallons of water that has 
been boiled till one-third part is con- 
fumed, and brew it with feven bufhels 


~~ of wheaten-malt, one buthél of oat-imeal, 


and one bufhel of ground beans; when 
it is tunried, the hogfhead mult not be 
filled too full at firft; as foon as it be- 
gins to work, put into it three pounds 
of the inner rind of fir; one pound of 
athe tops of fir and beach; three hand. 
fuls of carduus benediftus; a handful 
or two of the flowers of rofa folis ; add 
burnet, betony, marjoram, avens, penny- 
yoyal, and wild thyme, of each a hand- 
ful and a half ; of elder-flowers, two 
handfuls or more; feeds of cardamum 
bruifed, thirty ounces; barberries bruifed, 


_ one ounce; when the liquor has worked 


_ a while, put the herbs and feeds into 
the veffel ; and, after they are added, let 
it work over as little as poffible; then 
fill it up : laftly, when it is topped, put 
into the hogfhead ten new-laid eggs un- 
broken ; ftopit upclofe, and drink it at 

two years end. Our englifh brewers, 
inftead of the inner rind of fir, ufe car- 
damum, ginger, and faffafras; and a!fo 


-- addelecampane, madder, and red-fanders. 
_ Mom, on being imported, pays for every 


rel rl. ss. 
MY, abody embalmed or dried, in 
the manner ufed by the antient Egyptians: 
or the compofition with which it is em- 
balmed. There are two kinds of bodies 
defominated mummies: the firit are 
only carcafes dried by the heat of the 
fun, aod by that means kept from putre- 
faction; Thefe are frequently found in 
Some imagine, that 
thefe are the bodies of deceafed people 
buried there on purpofe to keep them 
intire without embalming ; others think 
they are the carcaffes of travellers, who 
have been overwhelmed by the clouds of 
fand raifed by the hurricanes frequent 
in thoie defarts. The fecond kind of 
mummies are bodies tsken out of the 
caticombs, near Cairo, in which the 
Egyptians depofited their dead after 
embalming, For a further account of 
mummies, and the manner of emba!ming 
dead bodies, fee EMBALMING. 
We have two different fubltances pre- 
ferved for medicinal ufe under the name 
cf mummy, though both in fome de- 
gree of the fame agin: the one is the 
dryed and preferved fich of human 
bodies, embalmed mith myrrh and !pices; 
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the other is the liquor running from fuck 
mummies; when newly prepared, or — 
when affected by great heat or damps. — 
This latter is fometimes in a liquid; 
fometimes of a folid form, as it is pre-. | 
ferved in vials well ftopped, or fuffered to | 
dry and harden in the ar, The firtt 
kind of mummy is brought tous in }arge | 
pieces, of a lax and friable texture, light | 
and {pungy, of a blackifh brown colour; 
and often damp and clammy on the 
furface: itis of a ftrong but difagiceable 
fmell, “The fecond kind of mummy in 
its ligaid ftate, is a thick opake and vwif- 
cous fluid, ofa blackifh colour, but not | 
difagreeable finell. In its indurated ftate, 
it is a dry folid fubitance, of a fine fhin- | 
ing black colour, and clofe texture, | 
eafily broken, and of a good {mell 5 very | 
inflammable, and yiélding a fcent of | 
myrrh, and aromatic ingredients while 
burning. This, if we cannot be con- 
tent without medicines from our own 
bodies, ought to be the mummy vfed in 


dear; while the other is focheap, that | 
it will always be moft in ufe. 
All thefe kinds of mummy are brought 
from Egypt, but we are not to imagine, | 
that any body breaks up the 1eal egyptian 
mummies, to fell them in pieces to the | 
druggifts, as they may make a much - 
better market of them in Europe whole, 
when they can contrive to get them,~ 
What our druggifts are fupplied with, is 
the fleth of executed criminals, or of any 
other bodies the Jews can get, who fill 
them with the common bitumen, fe 
plentiful in that part of the world; and _ 
adding a little aloes, and two or three 
other cheap ingredients, fend them to 
be baked in an oven, till the juices’ 
are exhaled, and the embalming matter 
has penetrated fo thoroughly that the 
fleth will keep, and bear tranfporting 
into Europe. Mummy bas been efteemed 
refolveot and balfamic; but whatever 
virtues have been attributed tovit, feem 
to be fuch as depend more upon the in- 
gredients uled in preparing the flefh, than 
in the ficMh itfelf; and it would furely be 
better to give thofe ingvedients without 
fo fhocking an addition. 
Befides the mummy, the human body 
has been made to fuinth many other 
fubftances for medicinal purpofes : Thus 
the fkull has been celebratra for its ima- 
ginary virtues again& the difeafes of the 
head; the very mofs growing on th 
fku'ls of human {keletons, has been fup=) 
poled 
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pofed to poffefs anti-epileptic virtues; the 
fat of the human body has been recom- 
mended as good in rheumatitms; and 
the blood, and in fhort, every other part 
or humour of the body, have, at one 
time or other, been in repute for the 
cure of fome difeafe: but at prefent we 
are grown wife enough to know, that the 
virtues afcribed to the parts of the hu- 
man body are either imaginary, or fuch 
as may be found in other animal fub- 
ftances, The mummy, and fkull alone, 
of al] thefe horrid medicines, retain their 
places in the fhops; and it were to be 
withed that they too were rejected. 

Mummy, among gardeners, a kind of 
wax ufed in grafting and planting the 
roots of trees, made in the following 
manner : Take one pound of black pitch, 
and a quarter of a pound of turpentine 5 
put them together into an earthen pot, 
and fet them on fire in the open air, 
holding fomeihing in your hind to cover 
and quench the mixture in time, which 
is to be alternately lighted and quenched 
tll all the nitrous and volatile parts be 
evaporated, To this a little common 
wax is to be added; and the compofition 
is then to be fet by for ule. 

Dr. Agricola direéts its being ufed in 
planting pieces of the roots of trees, in 
the following manner: melt it, and 
having let it cool a little, dip in the two 
ends of the pieces of root, one after ano- 
ther; then put them in water, and plant 
them.in the earth, the fmall end down- 
ward, fo that the larger may appear a 
little way out of the earth, in order to 
have the benefit of the air; then prefs 
the earth hard down about them, that 
they may not receive too much wet. 
This work he recommends to be per- 
formed in the months of September, 
Otober, and November. 

This author recommends feveral other 
kinds'of mummies, but as the ingre- 
dients are much the fame, it would be to 
little purpofe to infert them, 

MUNDIC, in natural hiftory, a metallic 
mineral, more common'y called mar- 
cafite. See the article MaRrcasiTE, 

MUNDIFICATIVES, in pharmacy, the 
fame with cleanfers or detergents. See 
DETERGENTS and VULNERARY. 

MUNGATS, or MunkaTs, a town of 
upper Hungary: eaft long. 22°, north 
lat, 48° 30’. 

MUNGO, or MunGaruia, an apimal of 
the ferret-kind, of a reddith grey colour. 


Vou. It, 
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MUNICH, or Mun c HEN, a large and ele- 
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. gant city, the capital of the electorate and 
dutchy of Bavaria, fituated on the river 
Tfer: eaft long. 14° 32’, north lat. 48° 5’. 

MUNICIPAL, in the roman civil law, 


an epithet which fgnifies invelted with 


the rights and privileges of roman. citi- 
zens. ‘Thus the municipal cities were 
thofe whofe inhabitants were capable of 
enjoying civil offices in the city of Rome: 
thefe cities, however, according to Ma- 
riana, had fewer privileges than the co- 
Jonies : they had no fuffrages or votes at 
Rome : but were left to be governed by 
their own laws and magiltrates. Some 
few municipal cities, however, obtained 
the liberty of votes. 
Municipal, among us, is applied to the 
laws that obtain in any particular city or 
province, And thofe are called municipal 
officers who are elected to defend the in- 
tereit of cities, to maintain their rights 
and privileges, and to pseferve order and 
harmony among the citizens, Such as 
mayors, fheriffs, confuls, &c. 
MUN!IMENTS, or MinimenTs, the 
writings relating to a perfon’s inheri-~ 


tance, by which he is enabled to defend.; 


his title to his eftate: or, in a more ge- 
neral fenfe, all manner of evidences, 
fuch as charters, feofments, re'eafes, @c. 

MUNIMENT nouse,a little ftrong poom 
in a cathedral, college, or univerfity, 
deftined for keeping the feal, charters, 
&c, of fuch cathedral, college, &e. 

MUNIONS, in architeéture, are the fhort, 
upright potts or bars which divide the 
feveral lights in a window frame, 

MUNITION, the provifions with which 
a place is furnifhed in order for defence 5 
or that which follows a camp: for its 
fubhitance. See AMMUNITION, 

Munition sHips, are thofe that have 
ftores on’ board in order to fupply a fleet 
of men of war at fea. In’ an engage- 
ment, all the munition fhips, and vittu- 
allers attending the fleet, take their fta- 
tions in the rear of all the reft; they are 
not to engage in the fight, but to attend 
fuch direétions as are fent them by the 
admiral. 

MUNSTER, the capital of the bifhopric 
of the fare name, and of the circle of 
Weltphalia, fituated on the river Aa: - 
eaft long. 7% 10’, north lat. 52°. 


Munster, is alfoa town of Germany, in 


the Landgraviate of Alfatia, fubjett to 
France: eat long. 7° 5’, north lat. 48° 8’. 
MUNSTER MEINFELT, @ town of (Ger- 
iz @ he 


Any 


t 
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“ amany, in the circle of the lower Rhine, 
aud electorate of Triers ; eaft long. 7°, 
north lat. 50° 44’. 

MUNSTERBERG, the capital of the 
dutchy of the (ame name in Silefia: eaft 
long. 16° 40’, north lat. 50° 35’. 

MUNTINGIA, in botany, a genus of 

_ the polyandria- monogynia clafs of plants, 
the corolla whereof confifts of five round- 
ith petals, of the length cf the cup; they 
are patent, and are inferted in the cup ; 
the fruit is a round unilooular berry, 
umbilicated with the ftigma; the feeds 
are numerous, roundifh, and fmall. 

MUPHTI. See the article Murri. 

MUR ENA, in ichthyology, a genus of 
the malcopterigious clafs of fifhes, the 
body of which is long, flender, and 
rounded ; or fubcylindric in fome fpecies : 
the fins are three, in others they are four, 
and in fome again there is only one; at 
the very extremity of the roftrum there 
are two fhort tubes or foramina, one on 
each fide, and thefe are the anterior a- 
pertures of the noftrils ; the branchioflege 
membrane on each fide contains ten flen- 
der and crooked bones, but the fkin of 
the flefh is thick and firm; fothat till it 

’ istaken off, they are not eafily difcovered. 
‘This genus contains the common eel, and 
the conger or fea-eel. See EEL. 

‘The other fpecies of this genus are the 
fea ferpent, the flat-tailed fea-ferpent, 
the {potted fea-ferpent, and the murena 
fimply fo called. The fea ferpent is the 
cylindric murena, with the tail naked 
and acute, and has vaftly the appearance 
of the ferpent kind; it grows to five feet 
in length, and to the thicknels of a man’s 
wrift; the head is fmall and the roftrum 
acute, but the opening of the mouth is 
very Jarge, and furnifhed with a vaft 
number of very fharp and ftrong teeth, 
ef unequal fizes; the eyes are {mall, 
their iris of a gold-yellow, and the pupil 
round and black; the peétoral fins ftand 
_jeit at the opening of the gills, are very 
{mal]l, and have each fixteen rays. 
The flat-headed fea-ferpent is the mu- 
rena, with the fnout fharp and fpoued 
with white, and with the edge of the 
back-fin black ; this has much the gene- 
ral refemblance of the common eel, it 
grows to between three and four feet in 
length, and as thick as a man’s wrilt, 
The {potted fea-ferpent is the flender 
{potted murena, with a pointed naked 
tail, growing to four feetin length, and 
not thicker than an eel of but two and 
ahalf, The murena fimply fo called, 
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is that with no peftoral fins, being a fine 
gular {pecies, having only one fin, which 
is the pinna dorfi, furrounding the tail 
and \runting up to the anus; it grows 
to two feet in length, and to the thick- 
nefs of an eel of the fame length. 

MURAGE, a toll taken of every cart or 
horfe coming laden intoa city, for re- 
pairing the walls. 

MURAL, in general, any thing belonging 
to a wall, which the latins call murus, 

MuRAL ARCH, is a wall, or walled arch, 
placed exaétly in the plane of the me- 
ridian, for fixing a large quadrant, fex- 
tant, or other inftrument, in order te 
obferve the meridian altitudes of the 
heavenly bodies. 

Murat crown. See the article CROWN. 

MURCIA, the capital of the province of 
the fame name in Spain: weit long. 1° 
12’, north lat. 38° 6/, 

MURDER, or MurTHER, in law, is the 
wilful and felonious killing a perfon 
from premeditated malice; provided the 
party wounded or otherwife hurt, die 
within a year and a day afier the fact was 
committed, 
It is malice, and not the bare killing 
that conftitutes the crime of murder, 
which is either expreffed or implied; ex- 
prefied, when it is proved that there was 
fome ill will, or grudge, before the killing, 
and that the faét was done with a fedate 
mind, and a formed defign of doing it ; 
and implied, where a perfon kills ano- 
ther fuddenly, having nothing to defend 
himfelf, as in going along a ftreet, over 
a field, or the like. That murder which — 
is perpetrated through a direct purpofe to 
do fome perfonal injury to the perfon — 
flain, is faid to be of exprefs malice; and 
fuch as happens in the execution of an 
illegal a&tion, that was principally de- 
figned jor fome other purpofe, and not 
manifefted in its nature to doa perfonal 
injury to him who is killed, is moft pro- 
perly malice implied. Where a perfon 
voluntarily commits any violent or cruel 
aét, which is attended with death, in the 
eye of the law he is looked upon as doing ~ 
it out of malice aforethought ; as where 
a man in cool blood malicioufly beats 
another, in fuch a manner, beyond any 
apparent defign of chaftifement, that he 
dies: this is murder by exprefs malice, — 
though there is no other proof that he 
intended to kill him, Where a perfon 
declares a refolution to kill the firft man 
he meets, and does kill him, it 1s 
murder ; becaufe in this cafe malice is 

implied 
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implied againft all mankind, Where 
two ormore perfons aflemble together, in 
order to commit fome unlawful a&, and 
one of them, by chance, kills another ; 
this is murder in all that are prefent ; 
and fuch perfons are conftrued to be 
prefent, if they are in the fame houfe, 
though in another room; or if in the 
fame park, tho’ they are half a mile off. 
Where poifon is laid, in order to kill a 
particular perfon, and another accident- 
ally takes it, and dies, itis murder in the 
perfon who laid the poifon. See the ar- 
ticle MANSLAUGHTER. 
By a late aét, all perfons found guilty of 
wilful murder, are to be executed on the 
day next but one after fentence pafled, 
unlefs that day happens to be a Sunday ; 
and in that cafe, they are to be executed 
on the Monday following. ‘The judge 
may dire& the body to be hung in chains, 
or to be delivered to the furgeons, in 
order to its being diffeted and anato- 
mized ; but in no cafe whatfoever is it to 
be buried, till after it is diffeéted. 

MURDERERS, or MURDERING PIECES, 
in a fhip, are {mall pieces of ordnance, 
either of br2fs or iron, which have 
chambers put in at their breeches. They 
are ufed at the bulk-heads of the fore- 
caftle, half-deck; or fteerage, in order 
to clear the deck, on the hhip’s being 
boarded by an enemy. 

MURENGERS, two officers of great an- 
tiquity in the city of Chefter, annually 
chofen out of the aldermen, to fee that 
the walls are kept in repair, and to re- 
ceive a certain toll and cuftom, for the 
maintenance thereof, 

MURET, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Gafcony, twelve miles fouth of 
Touloufe. 

MUREX, im natural hiftory, a genus of 
univalve or fimple fhells, without any 
hinge, formed of a fingle piece, and be- 
fet with tubercles or {pines : the mouth 
is large and oblong, and has an expand- 
ed lip, and the clavicle is rough. 

The animal, which inhabits this fhell, 
is called limax, or fnail. See SNAIL, 
The clavicle of the murex is in fome 
fpecies elevated, in others depreffzd; and 
the mouth is fometimes dentated, and 
at others fmooth: the lip alfo in fome is 
digitated, in others elated, and in Jome 
laciniated ; and the columella is in fome 
fmooth, in others rugofe. 

Of this genus there are a great many 
very elegant fpecies, among which is, 
the fpider-fhell, or sugofe murex, with 
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a protended lip, and fix long cornicles,- 
or legs ; which grows to three inches in 
length, and two.and a half in diameter 5 
its general colour being a tawny brown, 
variegated with darker clouds: and the 
ribbed mufic-fhell, or obfcurely coftated 
murex, with ftriated zones; it is about 
two inches long, and near an inch and - 
half in diameter ; its ground-colour is a 
whitifh brown, and it 1s f{urrounded with 
three or four elegant zones, formed of 
four or five parallel black lines, with 
fpots of a blackifh or redith colour be- 
tween them; refembling very much the 
lines in which mofic is written, with the - 
maiks of crotchets, &c. whence the 
name. There is alfoa leffer mufic-fhell, 
rather more elegant than the former, 

MURING, among builders, the raifing of 
walls, See the art cle WALL. 

MURIA, ALIMENTARY SALT, in natural 
hiftory. See the article SaLT. 

MURO, a town of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, fixty miles fouth-eaft of the 
city of Naples. 

MURRAIN, or GarcLr, a contagious » 
dijeafe among cattle, principally caufed 
by a hot dry feafon,” or rather by a ge-~ 
neral putrefaétion of the air, which be- 
gets an inflammation of the blood, and 
a {welling in the throat, that foon prove 
mortal, and is communicated from ene 
to another, though it generally goes no 
farther than to thofe of the fame kind. 
The fymptoms of this difeafe are a hang 
ing down and fwelling of the head, 
abundance of gum in the eyes, rattling 
in the throat, a fhort breath, palpitation 
at the heart, flaggering, a hot breath, and 
a fhining tongue, 

In order to prevent this difeafe, the cattle 
fhould ftand cool in fummer, have plenty 
of good water ; all carrion fhould be 
Speedily buried, and as the feeding of 
cattle in wet places, on rotten grafs and 
hay, often occafions this difeafe, dry and 
{weet fodder fhould be given them. The 
following receipt is much recommended 
for the cure of this difeafe in black . 
cattle: Take diapente, a quarter of an 
ounce; dialthza or marfhmallows, lon- 
don treacle, mithridate and rhubarb, of 
each the quantity of a nut; of faffron, 
a {mall quantity ; wormwood, and red 
fage, of each an handful; and twocloves 
of garlick : boil all together in two pints 
of beer, till it be reduced to a pint and 
a half, and give it the beaft luke-warm, 
while fafting: half the proportion will 
ferve for a cow ; they muft be kept Msi 
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and take a mafh-of ground malt; drink- 
ing warm water for a week, and fome- 
times have boiled oats. If fheep are trou- 
bled with this diftemper, give them a few 
fpoonfuls of brine, and then a little tar. 


MURRAY, a county of Scotland, bound- 


ed by the German Sea, on the north ; 
by Bamf, on the eaftt; by Mar and 
Badenoch, on the fouth ; and by Inver- 
nefs, on the weit. 


aiag MURREY, in heraldry, a kind of purple 


colour. ‘See the article SANGUINE, 


MURRHINE, or MorruineE VESSELS, 


in antiquity, a kind of porcellain-ware, 
ufed in cups and vafes; though fome 
will have them to have been made of a 
precious ftone, of the agate-kind. 

‘There were alfo murrhine veffels, made 
at Diofpolis, in Egypt; which was a 
kind of glafs. ware, made in imitation 
of the true fort, brought from India. 


MURTHER, or Murpier, See MurDER. 
MURTHERING pieces, or MurpvEr- 


ERS. Seethearticle MURDERERS. 


MUS, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds, 


of the order of the agriz, the charaéters 
of which are thefe: the fore-teeth are 
acute, and there are no canine teeth 
atall; the feet are divided, and the ears 
naked. 

Of this genus there are a great many 


Species, known by diftin& englith names ; 


as the rat, moufe, dor-moufe, or forex, 


‘citille, agutis, guinea-pig, @c. See the 


article Rat, Mouse, &c, 


MUSA, the PLANTAIN-TREE, in botany, 


a genus of the polygamia clafs of plants, 
the flower of which confifts of two petals; 
one of which is ereét, and divided by 
five indentings at the edge; and the 
other is hollow, fhorter, and netarife- 
rous: the ftamina are fix; and the fruit 
is an oblong, triquetrous berry. 


MUSCA, the FLY, in zoology. See Fry. 
MUSCZE VOLITANTES, certain dark 


f{pots, feen by many people on looking 
at the fky, a candle, or other bright ob- 
jet ; fo called from their refembling 
flies. See the article Ere, 


MUSCADINE, arich kind of wine, of 


the growth of Provence and Languedoc, 
in France, See the article WINE. 


MUSCLE, mujculus, in anatomy, a part of 


the human body, deftined to move fome 
other part, and that in general by a vo- 
Juntary motion, or fuch as is di€tated by 
the will; being compofed principally 
of flefh and tendinous fibres, which have 
alfo veffels of all kinds, as arteries, 
veins, nerves, and lymphatics; all which 


eas. 


ate firroundéd by; ofseniclofed in, one 
common membrane. peor ay 

The mufcular fibres are, according tothe ~ 
action they are intended -for, of various 
direstions ; fome ftreight, others oblique, 
tran{verfe, arnular, and fpiral, Some 
confit of one uniform feries of fibres, 
and on that account are called fimpis; 
others aré compofed of various, and 
often contrary courfes of fibres, and thefe 
being clofely arranged together, the large 


one feems to be made up of a number of .. | 


leffer mufcles, and is therefore called 
compound ; and the more of thefe clufters 
of fibres, or fmaller veffels, enter into 
the compofition of a larger one, the 
thicker and ftronger it is. 

A mufcle is divided, by anatomifts, 
into the body, and the two extremities : 
the body ¢ (plate CLXXXIV. fig. 2.) 
is alfo called the venter or belly of the 
mufcle ; and the two extremitiés, if 
white, are called tendons ; whereof that 
marked a is the right, and & the left. 
Fig. 3. ibid, reprefents a fimple mufcle 
opened, to thew the internal feries of 
flethy fibres: and fig. 4. exhibits a fection — 
of a regular compound mufcle, thewing 
the arrangement of fibres in each belly. 
That extremity where the mufcle arifes, 
is called its head, caput; or its beginning, 
origin, or fixed point: and its other ex- 
tremity, or end, is c+lled its tail, move- 
able point, and often its tendon; and, 
finally, if this be broad and membranous, 
it is called an aponeurofis. 

In many of the mufcles, both the ex- — 
tremities are moveable ; in thefe, that — 
part which of the two is leaft moveable, 
is always called the head, and the more 
moveable part the tail, This, however, 
cannot be done univerfally ; fince there 
are cafes in which that extremity of a 
mufcle, which was before the moveable 
point, becomes the fixed point; and 
vice verfa, 28 in the ferrati antici, and 
fome of the mufcles of the abdomen, not 
to mention any others. 


Aftion of the Muscvits, This confifts in 


the contraétion of its belly, after what- 
ever manner that is done: by this means . 
its extremities approach toward each 
other; and, by this means alfo, the 
art in which the end of the mufcle is 
imerted, movesas if it were drawn by a 
cord. Schelhammer is of opinion, that 
this contraétion of the belly of the mufcle 
is effeéted by a corrugation of the fibres, . 
in the fame manner as we fee an earth- 
worn fliorten and contraét itfelf by cor- 
rugating 


nugalings its 4 M 


the other hand, alledges,. that in order 


~ .to underftand the power of motion in 


a mufcle,. we ought to attendio \Wal- 
lis’s experiment ; by which it is evidently 
proved, that the fmalleft force imaginable 
of the air, driven through a cylindric 
tube jnto a bladder, will, by diftending 
its width, and fhortening its length, caufe 
it to rife up, and fuflain a weight of fixty 
or feyenty pounds. 

Others have demonftrated, from hydro- 
ftatical principles, that a very {mall quan- 
tity of a fluid, direéted through a {mall 
cylindric tube, placed in a veffel of a 
larger bafe, and already filled, will be 
able, in the fame manner, to move and 
raife up a large weight; from whence 
they conclude, that the belly of a muf- 
cle fwells in the time of its contraétion 
or -aétion; and that this intumefcence 
“may, nay and mult, have very great 
effects, 

On the other hand, there are, among the 
Jate(ft and moft celebrated writers, fome 
who afhrm that the belly of a mufcle does 
not fwell or become diftended at all in 
the time of its contraction, But it would 
be well, fays Heilter, if the afferters of 
this opinion would, while they forcibly 
draw up the under jaw to the upper, 
lay two or three of their fingers upon 
either the temporal or maffeter mufcle ; 
_ for, in this cafe, they would fee the moft 
evident of all conviction, that, while 
thefe mu/cles a&t, their bellies are in re- 
ality diftended, and rendered firmer. Or 
let them only, when the hand is placed 
in a proper fituation, forcibly draw the 
thumb towards the firft finger, and then 
they may both fee and feel, that the 
mufcle between the thumb and the index 
{wel s, or is diftended in its middle, as 
the a¢tion of drawing the thumb is per- 
formed. The reader who would enter 
more deeply into this difquifition, may 
confult Borelli de Motu animalium ; 
Bernoulli de Motu mufcul. Berger’s 
Phyfiolog. c. 22. Boerhaave’s Inftitutes, 
chap. of mufcular motion; and Mead’s 
Tatrodu&tion to Cowper's Myographia. 
Among the mufcles, there are different 
ones that confpire in the fame aétion, 
and fo perform the fame motion as aflo- 
ciategs:; fuch are the flexors or extenfors 
of the arm, and the like: hence thefe, 
and fuch others as confpire in the fame 
. manner to the fame adtion, are called by 
authoys focii and congeneres, 

When, on the other hand, we regard 
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the contrary ations of certain. mufcles, 


gagni, on * 
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as the extenfors of any part which a& 
quite contrary to the flexors, thefe are 
calied antagonift mulcles; in this cafe 
both the kinds aéting together, render 


the limbs rigid or immoveable + this ac-_ 
tion of the mufcles is called: motus toni- © 


cus, It is alfo obfervable, that feveral 
of the mufcles, confidered fingly and {e- 
parately, perform other kinds of motions 
befides thofe afcribed to them in regard to. 
the whole part: thus the maftoide mufcle, 
the re&tus major capitis, &c. when they 
a&t on both. fides, bend the head for- 
wards ; but when only on one fide, they 
draw the head obliquely downwards, and 
to one fide. Hence, from the diverfity of 


the mufcles, which act either alone or - ° 


conjunétly with their aflociates, or with 
others, 


ry ones, and fuch as have not hitherto 
been fufficiently obferved. This does 
not only happen in regard to the mufcles 
of the head, the flexors and extenfors, 
and the like, but to feveral others; and 
particularly to thofe of the eyes, the lips, 
the jaws, the tongue, the neck, the ab- 
domen, the arm, the carpus, &c. Thele 
we are carefully to attend to, and ex- 
plain to ourfelves, by what particular 
mu{cles, acting diftinétly, they are per= 
formed ; otherwife we fhall never be able 
to underftand the various and wonderful 
motions of the parts. Winflow, in his 
excellent obfervations on the aétions of 
the mufcles, publifhéd.in the Memoirs of 
the Paris-Academy, obferves, among 
other curious things, that a great many 
of the motions of the mufcular parts are 
not owing to the fuppofed contraétion, 
but to the relaxation of the mufcles on 
the oppofite fide. $ 


Infertion and force of the Muscies. The_ 
all-wife author of nature has furnifhed 


animals with limbs, moveable about the 
joints by means of mufcular cords, in- 
ferted near the joints or center of mo- 
tion ; the great wifdom of which con- 
trivance will appear, from fuppofing the 
infertion to be at E (plate CLXXXV. fig. 
2.) near the wrift B, the mufcle D E being 
either. loofe and feparate from the bones 
DAB, or bound down to it by fome 
ligament or fafcia R 3 in either of which 
cafes the bone A B cannot be turned up 
quite to the fituation AH, unlefs the 
mufcle D E be contra&ted or fhortened to 
DM, which would not only be trouble- 
fome but even impoffible, 

- trouble~ 
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there arife feveral intermediate . 
. Motions, quite different from the prima- 


It would be | 


MUS * 
troublefome becaufe the breadth and 
thicknefs of the arm would be vaftly in- 
-ereafed, fo as to become as big as the 
belly of an animal. On the other hand, 
the ftruéture of a mufcle being fuch that 
it cannot be contracted but a little, feldom 
above two or there fingers breadth ; fuch 
an infertion as that at E, which requires 
a contraction of above a foot anda half, 
would be altogether impoffible. There- 
fore, in faét, we find the mulcles inferted 
near the center of motion, as at J, 
tid. fig. 3. 

In order co calculate the force of any 
mufcle, we are to confider the bones as 
Bevers ; and then the power or force of 
the mufcle will be always to the refiftance 
or weight it is capable ef raifing, as the 
greater diftance of the weight from the 
center of motion is to the lefler diftance 
of the power, Hence, it being found by 
experiments, that a robuft young man is 
able to fufpend a weight R (ibid. fig. 3.) 
equal to twenty-eight pounds, when the 
arm is extended in a fupine and horizon- 
tal fituation, we have this proportion, 
viz. the force of the mufcle I D is to the 
weight R, = 28 th, as the diftance BC 
is to the diftance IC. But it is found, 
that BC, the length of the cubit and 
hand, is more than twenty times greater 
than IC, the diftance of the mufcle from 
the center of motion. Therefore the 
force of the mufcle ID, muft be more 
than twenty times greater than the 
weight R, or more than 28 x20 
560 ib. ’ 

Again, to find the force which the biceps 
and brachizus mufeles exert, when the 
humerus E A (ibid. fig. 4.) is perpendi- 
cular to the horizon, we are firft to con- 
fider what weight a man is capable of 
fuftaining in this pofture, viz, R=—35!b. 
and next the quantity of the diftances 
CB, CI, which in this cafe are as 16 
to x. Therefore the force of thefe 
mufcles is to the weight R — 35 1b. as 
the diftance C = 36 is to the diflance of 
¥C= 1; or the force is equal to 560, as 
before. 

But what appears moft wonderful, is the 
force of the mufcles that move the lower 
jaw ; which, when taken altogether, do 
not in a man exceed the weight of 1b. 
and yet exert a force equal to 534 1b, 
and in mattive dogs, wolves, bears, lions, 
&c. their force is vaftly fuperior, fo as to 
break large bones, as they praétife daily 
in their feeding, 

The motions of the far greater part of 


& 
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Names, 
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the mufcles are voluntary, or dependent 
on our will; thofe of a few others, in- 
voluntary, ‘The former are called ani- 
mal, the other natural- motions. Fi- 
nally, the motions of fome of the mufcles 
are of a mixed kind, partly animal and 
partly natural, Thofe mufcles which 
perform the voluntary motions receive 
nerves from the brain or fpinal marrow: 
thofe which perform their motions invo- 
luntarily, have their nerves from the ce- 
rebellum ; and thofe whofe motion is 
partly voluntary and partly involuntary, 
have theirs in part from the brain, and 
in part ‘rom the cerebellum. And asa 
mufcle can no longer at when its nerve 
is either cut afunder or tied up, fo the 
fame abfolute dependence it has on its ar- 
tery: for from the experiments of Steno _ 
and others on living animals, it appears, | 
that on cutting or tying up the artery, 
the mufcle in the fame manner lofes its © 
whole power of aétion, as if the nerve | 
had been cut or tied up. 

number, and diftinfion of the 
Muscres, The mufcles generally re- 
ceive their names from their fixed and 
moveable points, conjointly ; fometimes 
from the fixed point only; and fome- 
times, only from the moveable point: 
fome of them alfo are denominated from 
their ufes ; and fome from their figure, 
or refemblance to other things: and, 
finally, fome from their fize, fituation, 
or other qualities, as will appear in our 
defcription of each of them under its pro- — 
per article. 
As to the number of the mufcles in the 
human body, authors are ftrangely dif- 
agreed about it: however, they are cer- 
tainly, fays Heifter, more than five hun- 
dred; the principal ones whereof are 
reprefented in two plates; thofe confpi- 
cuous in the fore-part of the human bo- 
dy, being exprefled in plate CLXXXIV. 
fig. xy. where x.3. are the frontal muf-_ 
cles; 2.2, the orbiculares palpebrarum ; 
3. the attollens auricu'am; 4. the teme 
poralis; 5. the mafleter; 6. reprefents 
the mufcle called, by Lancifi, conftric- — 
tor, or depreffor pinne narium; 7. the — 
dilatator ale nafi; 8. the zygomaticus; — 
9. the place of the elevator labiorum, or — 
elevator labiorum communis, called, by 
Lancifi, gracilis; 10. the elevator labii 
fuperioris proprius; I1. 11, the con- 
ftritor, or fphin&ter labiorum, or orbi- 
cularis labiorum ; by fome called ofculae 
torius ; 32. the buccinator; 13. 13. the 
mulculi maftoidei; 14. 14. the fterno- 
hyoidei 5 
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hyoidei; 15. 15. thofe parts of thefe 
mufcles which arife from the clavicle ; 
16,16. the coracohyoidei; 17. the fca- 
leni; 18, reprefents part of the cucullaris 
on the right fide; 18. on the left fide, is 
the levator,.or elevator fcapulz, other- 
wife called mufculus patientiz; 19. rg. 
the place where the fibres of the pecto- 
ralis unite, in fome meafure, with thofe 
of the deltcides; 20. 20. the deltoides ; 
21. the place in the carpus, where the 
palmaris longus paffes through a ring in 
the annular ligament; 22, a remarkable 
union of the tendons of the extenfors of 
the three lat fingers; 23. 23. the pro- 
dustions of the peritoneum, which, 
perforating the mufcles of the abdomen 
at the rings, defcend to the fcrotum; 
24.24. the place where the three tendons 
of the fartorius, gracilis, and feminer- 
volus are inferted into the anterior and 
internal part of the tibia, juft under the 
knee; 25. 25. the tendons of the exten- 
fors of the toes, which are fecured by a 
ligament at the ancle, as appears on both 
fides ; but on the right fide, internally, 
another ligament is reprefented, which 
fixes the tendons of the extenfor longus 
digitorum, the tibizeus pofticus, and the 
flewor pollicis; 26. 26. the mufculus 
pectoralis; 27. the triceps extenfor cu- 
biti on the right fide ; 28 and 30. the bi- 
ceps on the left fide, according to Lan- 
cih’s explication ; 29. part of the triceps 
extenfor on the left fide; 30. the biceps 
on the right fide; 31. the brachizeus in- 
ternus ; 32. the anconzus; 33. the pro- 
nator rotundus; 34. 34. the fupinator 
longus ; 35. 35. the radius externus, ac- 
cording to Lancifi; 36. the extenfor 
carpi ulnaris ; 37. 37. che cubitzus in- 
ternus, according to Lancifi; 38. the 
radius internus, according to Lancifi ; 
39- the palmaris with its tendinous ex- 
panfion; go. 40. the tendons of the 
mufcles of the thamb; 41. the tendon of 
the adductor pollicis; 42. the extenfor 
magnus digitorum; 43. ligamentum 
carpi; 44. 44. the tendons of the iliaci 
interni; 4s. the pectinzus; 46. one of 
the heads of the triceps; 47. 47. the 
rectus femoris on each fide; 48.48. the 
vaftus externus on each fide; 49. 4g. the 
vattus internus on each fide; 50, the 
gracilis; 51. the feminervofus; ¢2. the 
fartorius on each fide; 53. a part of the 
origin of the vaftus externus; 54. 54. 
the membranofus ; 55. the tibialis anui- 
cus; 56 the gemelis 57. 57. the folzi; 
§8. the tendo achilis; 59. according to 
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Lancifi, is the extenfor digitorum longus ; 
60.60. the tendons of the extenfors of 
the toes; 61. the tendons of the exten- 
for longus, tibizus pofticus, and flexoc 
pollicis; A.A. portions of the latiffi- 
mus dorfi on each fide; B. B, the inden- 
tations of the ferratus major anticus 5 
C. C. the fternum. 

Plate CLXXXYV. fig. r. reprefents the 
mufcles of the back-part of the human 
body ; where 1.1. exprefs the two mufcles 
upon the occiput, called, by Euftachius, 
quadrati; 2. the mufculus cucullaris ; 
3- the fplenius; 4. the mufculus maf- 
toideus; 5. the miufculus patientie, 
or levator fcapulz proprius; 6. the 
rhomboides ; 7. the articulation of the 
clavicle with the fcapula on the right 
fide ; 8. the deltoides; 9. the teres mi- 
nor; ro. the teres major; 11. 3x, the 
latiffimus dorfi on each fide; 12. the 
glutzeus major; 13. the glutzus medius 5 
r4. the mufculus pyriformis; 15. the 
quadratus femoris; 16. the biceps fe- 
moris; 17. the femimembranofus; 18. 
the membranotus, according to Laneifi 5 
19. 19. the vafti externi; 20, the ga- 
ftrocnemii; 21. the foleus; 22. the 
plantaris, 


Muscie, mytulus, in natural hiftory, a 


fhell compofed of two valves, of an ob- 
long figure, and fhutting clofe all the 
way ; the valves are both convex, and of 
a fimilar fhape: and the animal inha- 
biting it is called a tethys. See the ar- 
ticle TETHYS. ' 

Of the numerous fpecies of mufcles, 
fome are of a conic figure ; others oblong, 
and equal at both extremities, called by 
many telline; fome are {mooth on the 
furfice, others rough ; and, finally, fome 
are much deeper than others. 

To this genus belongs the pinna ma- 
rina, Or ovato-conic, great ftriated, and 
rugofe fea-mufcle: it is one of the 
Jargeft of the bivalve fhells, being fre- 
quently two feet long, and near one 
broad. The other {pecies of mu(cles are 
numerous, and are called, by authors, 
pinnz marine, mu(culi, and telline. 


MUSCOVY-c ass, in natural hiftory, 


the white fhining fpecularis with large 
and broad leaves, otherwife called ifing- 
glafs. See the article SPECULARIS. 


MUSCULAR, or MuscuLous, in ana- 


tomy, fomething relating to, or partak- 
ing of the nature of a mufcle, See the 
article MUSCLE. 

Fiom the fabclavians, arife the mufcular 
arteries cf the neck, which are uncertain 


both 


<< 
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Hoth in their number and fituation, and 
are difributed through the mutcles of the 
neck. - 
Thereare alfo mufcular veins of the neck, 
which are either fuperior or inferior, 
arifing alfo from the fubclavian veins, 
MUSEUM, a name which originally fig- 
nified a part of the palace of Alexandria, 
which fook up at leatt one fourth of thet 
city. This quarter was called the Mu- 
feum, from its being fet apart for the 
mules and the ftudy of the fciences. 
Here were lodged and entertained the 
men of learning, who were divided into 
many companies or colleges, according 
to the fciences of which they were the 
prefeffors ; and to each of thefe houfes or 
colleges was allotted a handfome reve- 
nue, The foundation of this eftablifh- 
ment is attributed to Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, who here placed his library. 
Hence the word mufeum is now applied 
to any place fet apart as a repofitory for 
things that have an immediate relation 
to the arts. 
The Mufeum at Oxford, called the afh- 
molean Mufeum, is a noble pile of 
building, erected at the expence of the 
univerfity, at the weft end of the theatre, 
at which fide it has a magnificent portal, 
fuftained by pillars of the corinthian or- 
der, The front, which is to the ftreet, 
extends about fixty feet, where these is 
this in‘cription over the entrance, 1n gilt 
chara&ters, Mufeum Afbmoleanum, Jchola 
naturalis hiftorie, officina chymica. 
It was begun in 1679, and finifhed in 
1683, when a valuable collection of cu- 
riofities was prefented to the univerfity by 
Elias Afhmole, efq. which were the fame 
day repofited there. And feveral accef- 
fions have been fince made to the mu- 
feum; among which are hieroglyphics 
aod other egyptian antiquities, an entire 
mummy, roman antiquities, altars, me- 
dals, lamps, &c. and a variety of natu- 
ral ctiriofities. 
The britith Mufeum in London isa large, 
beautiful and magnificent building, and 
the nobleft cabinet of curiofities im the 
world. ‘This edifice was erected in 1677, 
and was called Montague-houfe, from 
having been the town-refidence of the 
dukes of Montague. Inthe year 17¢3, 
the britth parliament having pafied on 
a&t for purchafing the Muteum of the 
Jate Sir Hans Sloane, and the colle&tion 
of manuicripts of the late lord Oxford, 
catled the Harleian Library, for the ule of 
the public; 26 truitees were appontd 
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and incorporated, to provide a repofitery 
for thefe and fome other colleétions, 
which repofitory was to be cailed the 
Britith Mufeum. ‘Thefe truftees elected 
fifteen other truftees, and having bought 
Montague-houfe, fitted it up for the re- 
ception of thefe collections; they alfo ap- 
pointed officers to fuperintend the Mu- 
feum, and having ordained certain fta- 
tutes with refpe&t to viewing the collec- 
tion contained in it, the public were ad- 
mitted to view it in 1757. 


the pagans, fuppofed to prefide over the 
arts and fciences: for this reafon it is | 
ufual for the poets, at the beginning of | 
a poem, to invoke thefe goddeifés to their 
aid. Some reckon the mufes to be no 
more than three, viz. Mneme, Acede,’ 
and Melete; that is, memory, fing- 
ing, and meditation: but the moft an- 
tient authors, and particularly Homer 
and Hefiod, reckon nine; viz. Clio, 
which means glory; Euterpe, pleafing ; 
Thalia, flourithing; Melpomene, at- 
tratting ; Terpfichore, rejoicing the] 
heart; Erato, the amiable; Polyhym- 
nia, a multitude of fongs; OUramia, the- 
heavenly ; and Calliope, fweetnefs of | 
voice. ‘T’o Clio, they attributed the in- 
vention of Iittory; to Melpomene, tra~ 
gedy ; to Thalia, comedy; to Euterpe, 
the ule of the flute; to Terpfichore, the 
harp; and to Erato, the lyre and lute 5 
to Calliope, heroic verfe; to Urania, 
aftrology ; and to Polyhymnia, rhe- 
toric. ; 
The mufes are painted young, hands 
fome, and modett; agreeably drefled 
and crowned with flowers. Their bufi 
nels was to celebrate the viétories of th 
gods, and to infpire and affift the poets 
hence the cuftom of invoking their aid a 
the beginning of a poem. It mult not 
however, be imagined, that the antien 
poets themfelves ever conlidered the dei 
ties thus invoked, as divine perfons fro 
whom they expected any real help, 
Their addreffes to the mufes are mere al 
legovies, and manners of exprefling them 
feives poetically, as when they make god 
of fleep, of fame, of virtue; and othe 
natural and meral things; under th 
name of mufe they prayed for the geniu 
of poetry, and all the talents neceflary f 
a happy execution of what they had ua 
dertaken. 


nus of imperfect plants, compofed of 
pedicle, crowned with a broad hea 
conve 
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Convex and fmooth at the top ; and-hol- 
low, foliated, lamellated, or fiftulous on 
the under fide. 
Muthrooms are by many fuppofed to be 
produced from the putrefaction of the 
dung in which they are found; but not- 
withftanding this notion is pretty general- 
ly received among the unthinking part of 
mankind, yet, by the curious naturalifts, 
they are elteemed real plants; for they 
have a regular root, a ftalk confiling of 
feveral arrangements of fibres, the inter- 
ftices of which are filled up with a paren- 
chymatous fubftance, leading from the 
root to the head or umbel, the under- 
fide of which is full of lamel!z or chives, 
every one of which is a regular pod or 
feed-veffel. If thefe lamelle are exa- 
mined in their feveral ftates, the feeds in 
them may be eafily difcovered, and are 
always found to be of a fize and degree 
of maturity proportioned to the ftate of 
the plant ; they have each of them alfo a 
filiquaceous aperture lengthwile, the feeds 
lying in rows ready to fall through it. 
The plant is eafily and regularly propa- 
gated through thefe, and may not only 
be raifed from feed, but like many other 
plants, may be propagated by roots; 
the feveral filaments at the root producing 
tubercles, in the manner of the potatoe ; 
from each of which there will arife new 
roots, and a new plant. Hence, like other 
vegetables, they are annually propagated 
by the gardeners near London for fale, 
We fhall therefore defcribe the method 
of cultivating them; but as there are 
feveral unwholefome forts, we fhall firk 
give a fhort defcription of the true eatable 
kinds. Thefe at firft appear of a roundith 
form, like a button, the upper part of 
which, as alfo the ftalk, is very white ; 
but being opened, the under part is of a 
livid flefh-colour ; but the flethy part, 
when broken, is very white : when thefe 
are fuffered to remain undifturbed they 
will grow to a large fize, and explicate 
themfelves almoft to a flatnefs, and the 
red part underneath will change to a dark 
colour, 
Mr. Miller directs the following method 
of cultivating them. If you have no 
beds of your own that produce them, 
you fhould Jook abroad in rich paftures, 
during the months of Augult and Sep- 
tember, till you find them; and then 
opening the ground about their roots, 
you will often fiod the earth fu!l of {mall 
white knobs, which are the off- {cts froim 
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the mufhrooms: thefe fliould be care« 
fully gathered; and preferved dry with 
the earth about them. The mufhroom- 
beds fhould be made of dung in which 
there is good ftore of litter. Thefe beds 
nould be made on dry ground, and the 
dung being laid upon the furface about a 
foot thick, two feet and a half broad, 
and of a jength in proportion. to the 
quantity of mufhrooms defired, it fhould 
be covered about four inches deep with 


ftrong earth; upon this lay more dung, ~ 


about ten inches thick; then another 
layer of earth; {till drawing in the fides 
of the bed, fo as to form it like the ridge 
of an heufe, which may be done by 
three lavers of dung and as many of 
earth. When the bed is finithed it thould 
be covered with litter, to keep out the 
wet and prevent its drying ; in this fitua- 
tion it may remain eight or ten days, by 
which time it will be of a proper degree 
of warmth; the litter fhou!d then be 
taken off, the fides of the bed fmoothed, 
and a covering of light rich earth fhould 
be laid over the bed 3 upon this the finail 
roots or off-fets of the mufhrooms fhould 


be put, placing them two or three inches . 


afunder; then gently cover them about 
half an inch thick with the fame light 
earth ; and again put on the covering of 
Jitter. The great fkill in managing 
thefe beds, is that of keeping them in a 
proper temperature of moifture, By this 
means mufhrooms may be produced all 
the year; and when the beds are de- 
ftroyed, the furface which contains the 
duft and roots of the mufhrooms, fhould 
be laid by in a dry place for a freth fup- 
ply, til] ihe proper time. of ufing it, 


MUSIC, is one of the feven f{ciences, com- 


monly called liberal, and comprehended 
alfo among the mathematical, as having 
For its object difcrete quantity or number, 
but not confidering it in the abftract like 
arithmetic, but in relation to time and 
found, in order to make a delightful har- 
mony: or, itis the art of difpofing and 
conducting founds confidered as acute 
and grave; and proportioning them 
among themfelves, and feparating them 
by juft intervals pleating to, the fenfe. . 

Mr. Maleclm defines it a fcience that 
teaches how found, under certain mea- 
fures of time and tune, may be produceds 
and fo ordered and difpofed, as either in 
confonance (Z. é. joint founding) or fuc- 


ccflion, or both, they may raife agreeable 


fenfations, 
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From this definition, the {cience naturally 
divides into two general parts, wiz, fpe- 
culative and praétical. 
The firft is the knowledge of the materia 
mufica, or how to produce founds in 
fuch relations of time and tune as fhall 
be agreeable in confonance or fucceffion, 
or both. By which we do hot mean the 
aétual produétion of thefe founds by an 
inftrument or voice, but the knowledge 
of the various relations of tune and time, 
which are the principles out of which the 
pleafure fought is derived, 
The fecond is how the principles are to 
be applied, or how founds in the relation 
they bear to mufic (as thofe are determin- 
ed in the firft part) may be ordered, and 
varioufly put together in fucecflion and 
confonance, fo as to anfwer the end. 
And this is what we call the art of com- 
pofition, which is properly the practical 
part of mufic. 
Some add a third branch, viz. the know- 
ledge of infsuments; but as this depends 
altogerher on the firft, and is only the ap- 
plication and expreflion of it, it cannot 
-regularly come under the definition, and 
covfequently is no part or divifion of the 
fcience. 
The firft branch, which is the contempla- 
tive part, divides itfelf inte two; the 
knowledge of the relations and meafures 
of time, and the do&trine of time itfelf. 
‘The former is properly what the antients 
cal'ed harmonics, or the do&trine or har- 
mony in founds, «as containing an expli- 
cation of the grounds, with the various 
mea{ures and degrees of the agreement 
of jounds in refpect of their tune. 
The latter part is what they called rhyth- 
mica, becaufe it treats of the numbers of 
founds or notes, with refpect to time; 
containing an explication of the meafures 
of long and fhort, quick and flow, in 
the fucceflion of founds. 
The fecond part, which is the practical 
part, as naturally divides itfelf into two, 
anfwering ta the parts of the firft, 
That which anfwers to harmonics, the 
antients called melopoeia, becaufe it con- 
tains the rules of making fongs, with re- 
faect to tune and harmony of founds, 
Mr. Malcolm fays, we have no reafon 
to think the antients had any fuch thing 
as compofition in parts, That which 
. anfwers to rhythmica, they called rhyth- 
mopoeia; containing rules for the appli- 
cation of numbers and tune. 
We find a ftrange diverfity in antient 
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writers, as to the nature, office, extent, 
divifion, @c. of mufic. 

The name is fuppofed originally formed 
of mufa, mufe; the mufes being fup- 
pofed to be the inventors thereof ; 
Kercher, however, will have it take its 
name from an egyptian word, as fup- 
pofing its reftauration after the flood 
to have begun there, by reafon of the 
reeds on the banks of the river Nile. 
Hefychius tells us, the Athenians ‘gave 
the name of imufic to every art- 
What in the proper and limited fenfe of 
the word is called mufic, has for its ob- 
ject motion, confidered as under certain 
regular meafures and proportions, by — 
which it affects the fenfes in an’agreeable | 
manner. Now as motion belongs to bo- — 
dies, and as found is the effect of mo- 
tion, and cannot be without it, but all 
motion does not produce found; hence 
this laft branch of mufic became farther 
fubdivded. 

Where motion is without found, or as it 
is only the object of fight, it was either 
called mufica orcheftria or faltatoria, 
which contains rules for the regularmo- 
tions of the body in dancing ; or mofica 
hypocritica, which refpects the motions 
and geftures of the pantomimes. 

When the motion is only perceived by 
the ear, that is, when found is the object 
of mufic, there were three fpecies, wiz. 
harmonics, which confider the differ~ 
ence and proportions, with refpect to 
acute and grave; rhythmica, which re- 
{pects the proportions of founds as to 
time, or the fwiftnefs or flownefs of their 
fucceffion ; and metrica, which belongs 
properly to poets, and refpects the art of 
making verfes: thefe are the principles 
which Alypius allows of. 

Ariftides, Quintilianus, Bacchius, and 
other antient writers, define mufic the 
knowledge of finging, and things be- 
longing thereto ; which they call the mo- 
tions of the voice and body; as if fing- 
ing itfelf confifted only in the different ° 
tone of the voice. The fame authors, — 
*confidering mufic in the largeft fenfe of 
the word, divide it into contemplative — 
and active ; the firft, fay they, is either — 
natural or artificial. The natural is et- 
ther arithmetical, becaufe it confiders the 
proportions of numbers; or phyfical, 
which examines the order of the things — 
of nature. 
The artificial they divide as above, into 
harmonics, rhythmica, and metrica. 
Thew 
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The aétive, which is. the application of 
the artificial, is either enunciative, as in 
oratory ; organical, or in{trumental per- 
formance ; odical, for the voice and fing- 
ing of pfalms; hypocritical, in the mo- 
tions of the pantomimes ; to which fome 
add hydraulic, though in reality no more 
than a fpecies of organical, in which 
water is ufed for the producing and mo- 
difying of founds, The mufical facul- 
ties, as they call them, are melopoeia, 
which gives rules for the tones of the 
voice or inftvument, and rhythmopoeia, 
for motions; as alfo poéfis, for making 
verfes, 

Mnfic appears to have been one of the 
moft antient arts, and of all others vocal 
mufic muft undoubtedly have been the 
firft kind ; for man had not only the va- 
rious tones of his own voice to make his 
obfervations on, before any other art or 
inftrument was found out, but had‘the 
various ftrains of birds to give him occa- 
fion to improve his own voice, and the 
modulations of founds it was capable of. 
Of the many antient writers who agree 


in this conjeéture, we fhall only mention 


Lucretius, who fays, 
At liquidas avium voces imitarier ore, 
Ante fuit multo quam levia carmina 


- cant, 
Goncelebrare bomines poffent aurifque 
juvare. 


The firlt invention of wind-infruments 
he aferibes to the obfervation of the winds 
blowing in hollow reeds. 

We might here add another teftimony of 
the antiquity of this art from the Holy 
Bible, which fays, that Jubal the fixth 
from Adam was the father of fuch as 
handle the harp and organ, 

As for the other kinds of inftruments, 
there were fo many occafions for cords 
and ftrings, that men could not be long 
in obferving their various founds, which 
might give rife to ftringed inftruments, 
And for pulfatile inftruments, as drums, 
and cymbals, they might arife from the 
obfervation of the hollow noife of concave 
bodies. 

Plutarch, in one place, afcribes the in- 
vention of mufic to the god Apollo, and 


in another to Amphion, fon of Jupiter 


and Antiope: this laft, however, is 
pretty generally allowed to be the firft 
who brought mufic into Greece, and to 
have been the firft inventor of the lyra. 
The time he lived is not agreed upon. 

To him fucceeded Chiron, the demi- 
£04; Demodocus, Hermes Trifmegifius, 
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Olympus, Orpheus, whom fome make the 
firt introducer of mufic into Greece, and 
the inventor of the lyra; Phenicius Ter- 
pander, who was cotemporary with Ly- 
curgus, and fet his laws to mufic, to 
whom fome attribute the firft inftitution of 
mufical modes, and of the lyre; Thales 
and Thamytis, who is faid to have been 
the firft inventor of mufic without fing- 
ing. Thefe were eminent muficians be- 
fore Homer's time, .Others of later date 
were Lafus Hermionenfis, Melnypides, 
Philoxenus, Timotheus, Phrynnis, Epi- 
gonius, Lylander, Simmicus, and Dio 
dorus, who were all confiderable im- 
provers of mufic, Lafus is faid to have 
been the firft author who wrote on mufic ; 
he lived in the time of Darius Hyftafpes. 
Epigonius invented an inftrument with 


forty ftrings, called epigonium: Simmi- - 


cus alfo inventéd one with thirty-five 
ftrings, called fimmicium: Diodorus 
improved the tibia, by adding new 
holes, and Timotheus the lyre, by adding 
a new ftring; for which he was fined by 
the Lacedemonians. 

As the accounts we have of the inventors 
of mufical inftruments among the an- 
tients, are very obfcure, fo alfo are the 
accounts what thofe inftruments were ; 
we fcarce know any thing of them be- 
fides their names. 

The general divifion of inftruments, is 


into the ftringed inftruments, wind-in- . 


ftruments, and thofe of the pulfatile kind, 
Of ftringed inftruments, we hear of the 
lyra or cythara, pfaltery, trigon, fam- 
bucus, magade, barbiton, peétis, teftudo, 
epigonium, fimmicium, and pandoron, 
which were all ftruck with the fingers or 
pleétra, 

Of wind-infttruments, we hear of the 
tibia, fiftula, hydraulic and other organs, 
tube, cornua, and lituus. 

Of the pulfatile inftruments, we hear of 
the tympanum, cymbalum, crepitaculum, 
tintinabulum, crotalum and fyftrum. 


Mufic has been in the higheft efteem in © 


all ages, and among all people; nor 
could authors exprefs their opinions of it. 
ftrongly enoygh, but by inculcating that 
it was in heaven, and was one of the 
priocipal entertainments of the gods, and 
the fouls of the bieffed. 
The effeéts afcribed to it by the antients, 
are almoft miraculous; by means hereof 
difeafes have been cured, unchaftity core 
rested, feditions quelled, paffions raifed 
and calmed, and even madnefs occafioned. 
Atheneus affores us, that antiently all 
137 4 laws 
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laws divine and civil, exhortations to 
- virtue, the knowledge of divine and hu- 
man things, lives and actions of illuf- 
trious perfons, were writ in verfe, and 
~ publicly fung by a chorus to the found 
of inftruments; which was found the 
mo effeétual’ means to imprefs mora- 
lity, and a right fenfe of duty on the 
mind. 

Dr. Wallis has endeavoured to account 
for the furprifing effects afcribed to the 
antient mufic, and charges them princi- 

ally on the novelty of the art, and the 
Pr cpihoes of the antient writers; nor 
does he doubt but the modern mufic, 
cateris paribus, would produce effects as 
confiderable as that of the antients ; the 
truth is, we can match molt of the an- 
tient ftories in this kind, in the modern 
hiftories; if Timotheus could excite 
Alexander’s fury with the phrygian 
found, and footh him into indolence with 
the lydian, a more modern mufician is 
faid to have driven Eric king of Den- 
mark into fuch a rage, as to kill his beft 
fervants, Dr. Newenteit tells us of an 
-ltalian, who by varying his mufic from 
brifk to folemn, and fo vice verfa, could 
move the foul fo as to caufe diftraction 
and madnefs, And Dr, South has found- 
ed his poem, called Mufica Incantans, on 
an inftance he knew of the fame thing. 
. Derham, in his PhyficoTheology, makes 
mention of many othér things equally 
furprifing with the infances above re- 
cited, 

There is a great difpute among the 
Jearned, whether the antients or moderns 
beft underftood and practifed mufic ; 
fome maintaining that the antient art of 
mufic, by which fuch wonderful effects 
were performed, is quite loft ; and others, 
that the true {cience of harmony is now 
arrived to much greater perfection, than 
was known or practifed among the an- 
tients. Ty 

The antient mufical notes were yery 
myfterious and perplexed, Boé:ius and 
Gregory the great, firft put them into a 
more ealy and obvious method. Jt was 
in the year 1204, that Guido Agetine, a 

edictine fryar of Auretiam in Tuf- 

cany, firlt introduced the ufe of the ftaff 
with five lines, on which with the fpaces 
he marked his notes, by fetting a point 
vp and down upon them, to denote the 
rife and fall of the voice; tho’ Kercher 
mentions this artifice fo have been in ule 
Jong before Guido’s’ time. Another 
contrivance of Guido’s was to apply 
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the fix mufical fyllables, ut, re, mi, fz, 
Jol, la, which he took out of St. Jéhn the 
baptilt’s hymn, Befides his notes of 
mufic, by which, according to Kercher, 
he diftinguithed the tones or modes, and 
the feats of the femitones, he alfo invent- 
ed the feale, and feveral mufical inftru- 
ments, called poly plectra, as fpinnets 
and harpficords. 

The next confiderable improvement was 
in the year 1330, when Jean De Muris, 
doctor of Paris, invented the different 
figures of notes, which exprefs the times 
or length of every note, at leaft their 
relative proportions to one another, now 
called longs, breves, femi-breves, crotch~ 
ets, quavers, fermniquavers, and demi- 
femiquavers, which fee under their res 
f{pective articles, 

Guido Aretine is alfo faid to be the firft 
who invented and brought fymphony or 
concert into mufic; but what progrefs — 
he made, and what were his compofitions, 
we do not know. In fhort, we may vene 
ture to afirm from the whole of what we 
find wrote on this fubject, that mufic did 
not begin to arrive at any tolerable per- 
fection, til] towards the end of the laft 
century, when the great Purcel and 
Corelli obliged the world with theiy — 
moft agreeable and harmonical compo- | 
fitions ; then it was that mufic began to 
advance a-pace, and recéive various im-~ 
provements fron; many other ingenious — 
compofers and performers of feveral eu- 
ropean nations, efpecially the Italians 
and Englifh, and now feems brought 
near its utmoft perfection ; fince all the 
agreeable combinations of the various 
continuance, rifing, falling, and mix- 

tures of tones, mult be contained within | 
certain limits, whofe number may not 
be fo great as is generally imagined ; 
and becaufe of the great number of per- 
fons who have for more than thirty years 
laft paft, applied themfelves to this art s 
among whom the excellent Mr. Handel © 
himlelf, detervedly tamed the prince of | 
muficians, both for his compofition and 
pei formance upon the organ and harpfie 
cord, has abundantly and wonderfully 

performed his part. 


of a dark blackith colour, tinged with 
purple; itis a kind of perfume of a very 
ftrong (cent, and only agreeable when in 
avery fmall quantity, or moderated by 
the mixture of fome other perfume. It 
is found in a kind of bag or tumour 
which grows under the belly of a wild 

beale 
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baat called mofchus. See Moscuus. 
Mutk is brought to us fewed-up in a kind 
of bladders or cafes of fkin of the bignefs 
of a pigeon’s egg, or larger, each con- 
taining from two or three drams to an 
ounce of mufk. Thefe are covered with 
a brownith hair, and are the real cap- 
fules in which the mufk is lodged while 
on the animal, That which is unadul- 
terated appears in maffes, of loofe and 
friable granules, which are foft to the 
touch, and eafily crumble between the 
fingers, feeling fomewhat {mooth and 
unctuous. 

Mutkk taken inwardly produces eafe from 
pain, quiet fleep, and a copious diapho- 
refis: hence it has been found of great 
ufe in fpafmodic diforders, petechial, ma- 
lignant, putrid fevers, the jail. diftemper, 
hiccoughs, &¢. and Dr. Wall obferves, 
that it has been found ufeful in fpafmo- 
dic diforders, given by way of clyfter. 
The operation of mufk in fome refpects 
refembles that of opium; but it does not 
jeave behind it any ftupor or languid- 
nefs, which the latter often does. Mufk 
likewife feems likely to anfwer in thole 
low cafes where fleep is much wanted, 
and opiates are improper, It is faid to 
be beft given in a bolus, in which form 
thefe who are moft averle to perfumes, 
may take it without inconvenience. Fif- 
teen grains or more are now giyen in a 
dofe with great fuccefs. 

Musk-Hoc, Tajacu. See Tayacu. 

blusk-ANnIMAL, Mofchus. See the article 
Moscuus, 

Musk -feed, in botany, the Englifh name 
of that fpecies of hibifcus, called by bo- 
tanifts the abelmofch. See Hipiscus, 

Musk-jULEP, See the article JULEP. 

MUSKET, a fire-arm borne on the fhoul- 
der, and ufed in war. The length of a 
musket is fixed at three feet eight inches 
from the muzzle to the pan, and it car- 
ries a ball of fixteen to the pound. 

In fortification, the length of the line of 
defence is limited by the ordinary dif- 
tance of a musket-fhot, which is about 
120 fathoms ; and the length of almoft 
all military archite€lure is regulated by 
this rule, 

Mufkets, befides the ordinary duty on 
iron, pay on importation 1s. 11,524, 
each; and draw back, on exportation, 
1s. 875.d. but they are not to be im- 
ported without licence. 

MuskeT-BaskKETs, in fortification. See 
the article BaskETS of earth, ; 


MUSKETOON, a kind of fhort thicle 


mufket, whofe bore is the thirty-eighth 
part of its length; it carries five ounces 
of iron, or feven and a half of lead, with 
an equal quantity of powder. This is 
the fhorteft fort of blunderbuffes. See the 
article BLUNDERBUSS, 


MUSLIN, a fine thin fort of cotton-cloth, 


which bears a downy knap on its furface, 
There are feveral forts of muflins brought 
from the Eaft-Indies, and more particu~ 
larly from Bengal; fuch as doreas, be- 
telles, mulmuls, tanjeebs, &e, 

Mouflins, on their importation, pay a 
duty of 2s. 10-29.d. the piece, which is 
drawn back on exportation; and befides 
this, a duty of 15 |. per cent. to be com- 
puted according to the grofs price at 
which they are publicly fold by auétion : 
but if they are exported, all drawn back 
is for 20 s. value. 


MUSS/ENDA, in botany, a genus of 


the pentandria monogynia clafs of 
plants, the corolla of which confifts 
of a funnel-fhaped petal; .the fruit is 
oval, oblong, fucculent, and coronated; 
and the feeds are numerous, and arrang- 
ed into four feries. | 


MUSSELBOROUGH, a port-town of 


Scotland, in the fhire of Lothian, fix 
miles eaft of Edinburgh. 


MUSTARD, /iapi, in botany. See the 


article SINAPI. 


MUSTELA, in zoology, a genus of qua- 


drupeds of the order of the fer, the up- 
per foreteeth of which are ftraight, dif- 
tinét, and acute; the foreteeth of the 
lower jaw are obtufe and cluftered, two 
of them ftand inward ; the feet are made 
for climbing. 

This, genus comprehends the gulo, the 
martin, the pole-cat, the wealel, the fer- 
ret, the ermin, the fable, the genet, the 
tabbied mungo, and the brown mungo, 
See the article GuLo, &c, 


MustTEtLa, or the FOSSIL MUSTELA, 


in ichthyology, is alfo the name of » 
the blue cobitis, with five longitudinal 
black lines on each fide. See the article 
CosiTis. 
This is a fpecies very fingular in its mane 
ner of living, as well as in its figure ; it 
is five inches Jong, and fomewhat more 
than half an inch in diameter; the head 
is fhort, broad, and obtufe ; the bellyvs 
fmooth, and of a bluith colour, with ten 
longitudinal lines running down it, five 
on each fide of the back; about the 
mouth is placed a number of whitith 
' Alender 
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* flender cirri or beards; the pe€toral fins 
have each eleven rays, the ventral ones 
five, the dorfal and the pinna ani feven. 
Where the fhores are fandy, it will 
work its way under the fandto a great 
diftance from the water, and is there 
dug up. 

MUSTAGEN, a port-town of Barbary, 
in the kingdom of Algiers, 140 miles 

- weft of the city of Algiers. 

MUTE, dumb, in a general fenfe, fignifies 
a perfon that cannot fpeak, or has not 
the ule of fpeech. 

Mure, in law, a perfon that ftands dumb 
_or fpeechlefs, when he ought to anfwer, 
or toplead. A prifoner, by our law, is 
faid, to ftand mute feveral ways, viz. 
x. When he does not fpeak at all, in 
which cafe it fhall be inquired whether 
he ftands mute out of obftinacy, or by 
the a&t of God. 2. When the prifoner 
does not plead direétly, or will not put 
himfelf on the inqueft to be tried; or 
where he feigns himfelf mad, and refules 
to anfwer upon histrial,. 3. A prifoner 
fhall be taken as one that ftands mute, 
when on his trial he peremptorily chal- 
lenges above the number of jurors al- 
lowed by law. In the crime of high 
treafon, if the prifoner ftands mute, he 
fhall forfeit lands and goods in the fame 
manner .as if he had been attainted. 
Alfo in felony and petit treafon, a per- 
fon that ftands mute fhall forfeit his lands 
and goods as on other attainders, though 
whenever a perfon ftanding mute is ad- 
judged to his penance for felony, it is 
held he thereby prevents the attainder 
which otherwife might be incurred, and 
forfeits only his chattels, 


\ * MUTE, in grammar, a letter which yields 


no found without the addition of a vowel. 
The fimple confonants are ordinarily di- 
ftinguifhed into mutes and liquids, or 
femi-vowels, See the articles CoNnso- 
{| NANT, Liquip, &e. 
The mutes in the greek alphabet are 
nine, three of which, viz. 7, 4, 7, are 
termed tenues; three, @, y, 3, termed 
mediz; and three, >, x, 6, termed afpi- 
rates. See the article ASPIRATE, @e, 
The mutes of the latin alphabet are alfo 
nine, viz. B, C, D, G, I, K, P,Q, T. 
MUTILATION, the retrenching or cut- 
tng away any member of the body, 
This word is alfo extended to ftatues 
and buildings, where any part is want- 
ing, or the proje&ture of any member, as 
a corniche or an impoft i% broken off, 
It is fometimes alfo ufed, in a more im- 
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mediate manner, for caftration, See the 
article CASTRATION. 

MUTUAL, a relative term, denoting fome- 
thing that is reciprocal between two or 
more perfons: thus we fay, mutual af. 
fiftance, mutual promife, mutual love, 
&e. 

MUTULE, in architeSture, a kind of 

fquare modillion fet under the corniche’ 
of the dovic order. See Doric, 
‘The only difference between the mutule 
and modillion confilts in this, that the 
former is ufed in {peaking of the doric 
order, and the latter in the corinthian. 
See CORINTHIAN and MoDILLION, 

MUTUUM, in the civil law, denotes a 
loan fimply fo called; or a contraét in- 
troduced by the law of nations, whereby 
a thing confifting in weight, as bullion 5 
in number, as money ; or in meafure, as 
corn, timber, wine, &c. is given to ano- 
ther upon condition that he fhall return 
another thing of the fame quantity, na- 
ture, and value, on demand, This there- 
fore isa contraét without reward, fo that 
where ufe or interelt arifes, there muft 
be fome particular article in the contract 
whereon it is founded. 

MUXARA, a port-town of Spain, in the 
province of Granada, fituated on the Me- 
diterranean, fifty miles fouth-weft of 
Carthagena. 

MUYDEN, a town of Holland, fituated 
on the fouth coaft of the Zuider fea, feven 
miles eaft of Amfterdam. 

MUZZLE of a gun or mortar, the extre- 
ity at which the powder and ball is put 
in; and hence, the muzzle-ring is the 
metalline circle, or moulding, that fur- 
rounds the mouth of the piece, See the 
article Gun. 

MYAGRUM, in botany, a genus of the 
tetradynamia filiculofa clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confilts of four plane, 
roundifh, obtufe petals, difpofed crofs- 
wife, and narrower than the ungues, 
The fruit is a bivalve turbinato-cordated 
fmall pod, lightly comprefled and rigid, 
with the apex ending in a conical rigid 
ftyle ; the feeds are roundifh. 

MYCONE, one of the iflands of the Ar- 
chipelago, about twenty-five miles in 
circumference, fituated in eaft long, 25? 
6‘, north lat. 37°. 

MYLOGLOSSUM, in anatomy, is, ac- 
cording to Heifter, no more than a part 
of the mylohyoides, though other ana- 
tomifts make it a diftin& pair of mufcles, 
thus called becaufe it arifes about the 
backlide of the molares, and is inferted 

. inte 
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into the ligament of the tongue, helping 
to pull it upwards; being the fame with 
what Cowper calls ftylogloffum. See the 
next article. 

MYLOHYOID/EUS, in anatomy, one 
of the five pair of mufcles bélonging to 
the os hyoides, ‘The mylohyoideus 
arifes with a large bafe from the bottom 
of the lower jaw, near the chin, and ter- 
minates at the bafe of the os hyoides, 
See'the article HyorDes, 

Befides the common ufe afcribed to this 
mufcle, which is to move the hyoides, 
the tongue, and the larynx, both up- 
wards, inwards, and fideways, its feries 
~~ of*tranfverfe fibres have a farther ule, 
when it js at reft; and that is to com- 

. prefs the glands under the tongue, and 
by this means promote the difcharge of 
the faliva into the mouth from the lower 
falival daf&ts: whence it is we ufe this 
mufcle, when we want faliva in the 
mouth, 

MYLON, in furgery, a large kind of fta- 
phyloma. See the article SrAPHYLOMA. 

MYOLOGY, puoreyie, that part of ana- 
tomy which treats of the mufcles of the 
human body. See the article MuscLe. 

MYOMANCY, a kind of divination by 
means of mice. See DivinaTION. 

| MYOPIA, or Myopias, fhort-fhghted- 
nefs, a fpecies of vifion, wherein objeéts 
are feen diftin&tly only at fall diftances ; 
which is incident ro perfons who have 
the cornea and cryftalline, or either of 
them, too convex. 
From this configuration of the eye it is 
plain, that the diftin® pi&ure of objeés 
at an ordinary diftance will fall before 
the retina ; whence the vilion muit be 
confufed and indiftin®. In order there- 
fore to fee diftin&tly, they are obliged to 
bring the objects very nigh to the eyes ; 
by which means the rays being more 
diverging, are made to converge and 
meet at the retina; where a diftin& pic- 
ture being formed, the objeét will be feen 
diftinétly. 
They that are fhort-fighted never look 
attentively at thofe who fpeak to them, 
as being unable to obferve the motion of 
their eyes, which contributes greatly to 
explain and enforce their words; and 
therefore, they are.only attentive to the 
difcourfe. Short-fighted perfons need 
lef light than others, to fee diftinally ; 
whence they can read the (malleit print, 
when others are not able to diftinguifh 
one letter from another, 

Myopes, or fhort-fighted perfons, have 
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their fight mended by a concave lens, of 
a due degree of concavity: for the re- 
fration of the rays of light being in fuch 
petfons too ftrong, in proportion to the 
diftance of the retina from the cryftalline, 
this refraction will be diminifhed by the 
interpofition of fuch a glafs, whereby 

- the chjects will be feen diftin@ly : but as 
fuch glaffes reprefent objects under a lefs 
angle, they muft appear lefs than to the 
naked eye, 


Short-fighted perfons ufually become lefs 


fo, as they advance in years; and that — 


becaufe the humours of the eye wafting,’ 
the cornea fhrinks and becomes lefs con- 
vex, and the cryftalline becomes flatter 
than before ; by which means objects are 
feen more diftingtly, and. at greater dif- 
tances, than when the refra€tion was 
ftronger in the more plump and convex 
eyes. See the article Viston. 

MYOSOTIS, mMouse-sar, in botany, a 
genus of the pentandria-monopynia clafs 
of plants, with a monopetalous flower, 
femiquinquifid at the limb: the feeds are 
four, which are contained in the bottom 
of the cup. 

MYOSURUS, mousE-Tatt, in botany, 
a genus of the pentandria-polygynia clafs 
of plants, the flower of which confitts of 
five very fmall petals ; and its numerous 
feeds are difpofed in an imbricated order 
upon a receptacle. ’ 

MYRIAD, a term fometimes ufed to de- 
note ten thoufand, 

MYRICA, in botany, @ genus of the 
dicecia-tetrandria clafs of plants, withe 
out any flower petals: the cup is a fqua- 
ma of a lunated figure; and the fruit is 
a berry, containing only a fingle feed. 

MYRIOPHYLLUM, smatL WATER- 
MILFOIL, in botany, a genus of the 
monoecia-polyandria clafs of plants, 
without any flower petals; and the fruit 
is compofed of four naked feeds. 

MYRISTICA, .the NUTMEG-TREE, 2 
genus of trees, the charaéters of which 
are not fully afcertained ; it is faid to have 
no flower petals ; and its fruit is a drupe, 
ofa roundtdh figure, containing a fingle 
feed, lightly tulcated, See NUTMEG. 

MYRMECIA, or Formica, a painful 
kind of wart, with a broad bafe, and 


deeply rooted ; growing on the palms of. 


the hands, and foles of the feet; for the 
extirgation of .which, fee the articles 

WarT and EXCRESCENCE. 
MYRMECOPHAGA, the ANT BEAR, 
in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds, or 
the order of the agriz, the body of which 
is. 


Dye 


MYR 
is. covered with hair, and the ears round- 
ith, ‘There are three fpecies of it; the 
one, called the great ant-bear, with three 
toes on the fore-feet, and five on the 
hinder ; another, or leffer ant-bear, with 
four toes on the fore-feet, and five on 
the hinder; and a third, with only two 
toes on the fore-feet, and four on the 
hinder. 

They are fo called from feeding on ants, 
which it does by thrufting out its tongue 
upon an ant-hill, and drawing it into 
the mouth when covered with thefe 

. creatures. 

MYRMILLONES, io roman antiquity, a 
kind of gladiators, fo called from their 
wearing the myrmillo, a fort of gallic 
armour. 

MYROBALANS, a kind of medicinal 
fruit brought from the Indies, of which 
there are five kinds: 1. the citrine, of a 
yellowith-red, hard, oblong, and the fize 
of an olive: 2. the black, or indian my- 
robalan, wof the bignefs of an acorn, 
wrinkled, and without a ftone: 3. che- 
bulic myrobalans, which are of the fize 
of a date, pointed at the end, and of a 
yellowifh-brown: 4. emblic, which are 
round, rough, the fize of a gall, and a 
dark-brown: and, 5. belleric, which 
are hard, round, of the fize of an ordi- 
nary prune, lefs angular than the reft, 
and yellow. Each of thefe kinds are 
flightly purgative and aftringent; but 
Quincy obferves, that the beft of them 
are not womh regarding, fince they ra- 
ther clog than affilt any compofition. 

MYRRH, a vegetable produion of the 
gum or refin-kind, ifluing by incifion, 
and fometimes fpontaneou!'y, from the 
trunk and larger branches of a tree grow- 
ing in Egypt, Arabia, and Abyffinia. 
The incifions are made twice a-year, and 
the myrrh oufing out, is received on rufh- 
mats difperfed underneath. 

Myrrh is fent over to us in loofe granules 
of various fizes, from that of a pepper- 
com, to the bignefs of a walnut. ‘The 
generality of them, however, are from 
the fize of a pea, to a little more than 
that of a horfe-bean: thefe are fome- 
times roundifh, but often irregularly long 
and contorted. The colour of myrrh is 
a reddifh- brown, with more or lefs of an 
admixture of yellow, and in the .pureft 
-pieces it is fomewhat tranfparent, Its 
tafte is bitter and acrid, with a peculiar 
aromatic flavour, but very naufeous : 
but its finell, tho’ ftrong, is not difagree- 
able. It is to be chofen in clear pieces, 
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MYRSINE, in botany, a genus of the 


MYRTIFORM, in anatomy, an appella- 


MYRTLE, myrtus, in botany, a genus of 


MYRTUS, the myrtle, in botany. Se 


MYSIA, the antient name cf a provincé 


MYSTERY, fometbing fecret or conceal 


M'Y $8 


light, friable, and of the bittereft tafté; 
Myrrh is of great ufe in medicine ; it 
powerfully refolves and attenuates thick- 
and vifcid blood, and concreted bile, and 
glutinous humours, and is good in ob- 
ftru€tions of the menfes, and in infarc~ 
tions of the vifcera. It alfo promotes 
delivery and the expulfion of the fecun- 
dines, and is good in afthmas, and i 
cafes of tubercles of the lungs: it is of 
great fervice in the jaundice and in ca- | 
cheétic complaints: it deftroys worms, 
ftrengthens the ftomach, and diffipates 
flatulencies. Externally applied, it is 
difcutient and vulnerary ; it cleanfes old 
ulcers, and difpofes them to heal; but 
it gives many people the head-ach: and — 
as it promotes difcharges of blood, fhould | 
never be given to perfons fubject to fuch | 
difcharges, as {pitting of blood, or the 
like, or to women in the time of their — 
pregnancy. It is adminiftered either in | 
pills, bolufes, or tinétures ; it nat con~- 
veniently agreeing with any other forms, 


pentandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of a fingle petal, 
divided into five femi-oval, obtufe, and 
connivent petals: the fruit is a roundifh 
depreffed berry, containing five cells, 
with a fingle feed in each. 


tion given to feveral parts, from their re-— 
fembling myrtle berries: thus we meet 
with the myrtiform caruncles, and thé 
myrtiform mufcle of the nofe, which ari- 
fes near the inciforius of the upper lips 
and is inferted into the alz of the nole. 
See the article CARUNCLE. 


the icofandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 
the corolla of which confifts of five large, 
oval, and undivided petals ; and its fruit 
is an oval, trilocular berry, with a fingle 
kidney-fhaped feed in each cell. 
Myrtle-berries, fays Quincy, are very 
rough and aftringent, not much prefcrib-| 
ed in compofition for inward ufe ; but 
they enter feveral of the ftrengthening~ 
platters: the fyrup of them is efteemed 
good againft abortion, and in fluxes o 
all kinds, 


the article MyrTLe. 


in Afia, being the north-weft part o 
Natolia, or Afia Minor. 


ed, impoffible or difficult to comprehend. 
All religions, true or falfe, have thet 
my 


mnyfteries. The pagan religion was re- 
markably full of them. Ovid reckons 
it a great crime to divulge the myftic 
rites of Ceres and Juno. ‘The eleufinia, 
or facred rites of Ceres, folemnized at 
Eleufis, were called, by way of emi- 
mence, the myfteries; and fo fupertti- 
tioufly careful were they to conceal thefe 
facred rites, that if any perfon divulged 
any part of them, he was thought to have 
called down fome divine judgment on 
his head, and it was accounted unfafe to 
abide under the fame roof with him; 
and Horace declares, that he would not 
put to fea in the fame fhip with one who 
revealed the myfteries of Ceres. The 
pagan myfteries, it is true, were gene- 
rally mytfteries of iniquity, and conceal- 
ed only becaufe their being publithed 
would have rendered their religion ridi- 
culous and odious. Thus the facred 
writings often fpeak of the infamous 
~ “myfteries of the pagan deities, in which 
the moft fhamefil crimes were committed 
under the fpecious veil of religion, 
The whole religion of the Egyptians was 
myfterious from the beginning to the 
end, and both their doétrines and wor- 
fhip wrapped up in fymbols and hierogly- 
phics, 
The religion of the Jews is fuppofed to 
be full of myfteries. The whole na- 
tion, according to St. Augultin, was a 
myftery, as it reprefented or was a type 
of the people of Chrift, and the chriftian 
religion. Whatever was commanded or 
forbidden them was figurative, and their 
facrifices, priefthood, &c. included myf- 
teries. ~ The prophecies concerning Jefus 
Chrift in the jewith books, are likewife 
figurative and myfterious, 
The chriftian religion bas alfo its my {te- 
ries: but in the fcripture language the 
word myftery is ufed with fome . lati- 
tude, and denotes whatever is not to be 
Known without a divine revelation, and 
all'the fecret things which God has dif- 
covered by his minilters the prophets, by 
Jefus Chrift and his apoftles. The myf- 
teries of the chriftian church are, the in- 
carnation of the Word, the hypoftatical 
union of the divine and human nature, 
the miraculous birth, death, and refure 
rection of the fon of God, the doétrine 
of the trinity, @c, See the article 
INCARNATION, &c. 
St. Paul often fpeaks of the myfteries of 
She chriftian religion ; as the myftery of 
the gofpel, the myftery of the crofs of 
Chrift, the myftery which was kept fecret 
Vou, III. 
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fince the world began: and he calls the 


preachers of the gofpel, the (tewards of 
the myfteries of God. 


-MYSTICAL, fomething myfterious or 


allegorical. Some of the commentators 
on the facred writings, befides a literal, 
find alfo a myftical meaning, The fenfe 
of fcripture, fay they, is either that im- 
mediately fignified by the words and ex- 
preilions in the common ufe of language ; 
or it is mediate, fublime, typical, and 
myftical, The literal fenfe they again 
divide into proper literal, which is con- 
tained in the words taken fimply and 
properly ; and metaphorical literal, where 
the words are to be taken in a figura-- 
tive and metaphorical fenfe, The myf- 
tical fenfe of icripture they divide into 


three kinds: the firft correfponding to . 


faith, and called allegorical; the fecond 
to hope, called anagogical ; and the third 
to charity, called the tropological fenfe. 
And fometimes they take the fame word 
in (cripture in all the four fenfes: thus 
the word Jerufalem, literally fignifies the 
capital of Judzea; allegorical,the church 
militant; tropologically, a believer ; and 
anagogically, heaven, So that paflage 
in Genefis, /et there be light, and there 
was light, literally fignifies corporeal 
light; by an allegory, the Meffiah; in 
the tropological fenfe, grace; and ana- 
gogically, beatitude, or the light of glory. 
See the article ANAGOGICAL, &c, 


MYSTICS, a religious fect diftinguifhed 


by their profeffing a pure, fublime, and 
perfe&t devotion, with an intire difin- 
terefted love of God, free from all felfith 
confiterations, and by their afpiring to a 
ftate of pafiive contemplation. 


MYTHOLOGY, puddroyia, the hiftory of 


the fabulous gods and heroes of anti- 
quity, with the explanations of the my 
fteries or allegories. couched therein, 
Lord Bacon thinks that a great deal of 
concealed inttruction and allegory was 
originally intended in moft part of the 
antient mythology: he obferves, that 
fome fabies difcovers a great and evident 


finilitude, relation, and conne@ion with 


the thing they fignify, as well in the 
ftru@ure of the fable, as in the meaning 
of the names, whereby the perfons or 
ators are characterized. 7 


The fame writer thinks it may pafsfor 
a farther indication of a concealed and ~~ 
fecret meaning, that fome of thefe fables =” 


are fo abfurd and idle in their narration, 
as to fhew an allegory even afar off: 
byt the argument ef moit weight upon 
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- this fubject he takes to be this, that many. 


of thefe fables appear by no means to 
have been invented by the perfons who 
relate them: be looks on them not as 
‘the produét of the age, nor invention of 
the poets, but as facred relics, as he 
terms them, gentle whifpers, and the 
breath of better times, that from the tra- 


: 


m dition of more antient nations, came at 
5 taps Be Jength into the flutes and trumpets of the 
Bs Greeks. He concludes, that the know- 
~~ Jege of the early ages was either great 

or happy: great if they by defign made 
* this ufe of trope and figure; or happy, 
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‘3 or n, the thirteenth letter, and 
BS N * tenth confonant of our alpha- 
ie ~ “ bet: it is a liquid, the found 
a of which is formed by forcing the voice 
“Mtrongly through the mouth and noftrils ; 
being at the fame time intercepted by ap- 
plying the tip of the tongue to the fore- 
part of the palate, with the lips open, 
It fuffers no confonant immediately after 
it, in the beginning of words and fyl- 
Tables; nor any before it, except g, &, 
and 53; asin, gzaw, know, fnow, &c. 
_As a numeral, N ftands for 9003; and 
with a dafh over it, thus N, for 900,000, 
N, or N°, (tands for numero, 7. e, in 
number; and N. B. for nota bene, note 
well, or obferve wel!, 
Among the antient Romans, N denotes 
Nepos, Nonnius, Gc. N. C. Nero Cefar, 
or Nero Claudius; N, L. Non Liquet; 
N. P. Notarius Pubiicus; and NBL, 
ftands for nobilis. 
NAAM, io law, the detaching or deftrain- 
ing a perfon’s moveable goods; as where 
a man fakes another man’s beaft for doing 
damage in his ground; or wheke it is 
‘sdone in confequence of another man’s 
act, as when it is agreed, that in default of 
‘ payment of fome contraét, it fhali be law- 
© ful to dittrain on jands charged therewith. 
NAB, ariverwhich rifes in Franconia, and 
running through Bavaria, falls into the 
_Danube above Ratifbon. 
me NA OB, a’ viceroy, or governor of one of 
ae the provinces of the Mogul’s empire, in 
India. See the article INDIA. 


if, whilft they had other views, they 
afforded matter and occafion to fuch. 
noble contemplations. 

MYTULUS, the muj/cle, in natural hifto- 
ry. Seethe article MuscLE. , . 

MYURUS, in medicine, an epithet for a 
fort of finking pulfe, when the fecond 
ftroke is lefs than the firft; the third than 
the fecond, and fo on. \ Of this, there 
are two kinds; the firft, when the pulfe 
finks fo as never to arife; the other, 
when it returns again, and rifes in fome 
degree, Both are efteemed a bad pre- 
fage, 


NABONASSAR, or “ra of NABONAS- 
SAR, a method of computing time from 
the commencement of Nabonaffar’s reign. 
See the article EPocHa, 
The epocha of Nabonaflar is of the © 
greater importance, as Ptolemy and other — 
aftronomers account their years from it. 

NABURG, a town of Germany in the © 
palatinate of Bavaria: eaft long. 12° 7’, 
north lat. 49° 22’. 

NADAB, the fovereign pontiff, or high- 

prieft of the Perfians, whole dignity, is 
the fame as that of the mufti among — 
the Turks; with this difference only, 
that the nadab may divelt himfelf of his 
ecclefiaftical office, and pafs to civil em- | 
ployments, which the mufti is not allow-_ 
ed todo. . See the article Murri. 
The nadab takes place next after the 
atmath-dulet, or prime minifter; he has 
two judges under him, called the {ceik 
and the cafi, who decide all religious 
matters, grant divorces, and are prefent — 
at contraéts and public aéts, and thefe 
have deputies in all the cities of ‘the 
kingdom. 

NADIR, in aftronomy, that point of the 
heavens which is diametrically oppofite 
to the zenith, or point dire€tly over our 
heads. 

The zenith and nadir are the two poles, 
of the horizon, See Hor1zON and POLE, | 
| 


Sun's Napir, wm aftronomy, is the axis | 
cf the cone formed by the earth’s fha- 
dow: it is thus called, becaufe being - 
produced, it gives a point in the eclip-. 

ic 
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tic diametrically oppofite to the fun. 
NAERDEN, a town of Holland, fituated 
at the fouth-end of the Zuyder-Sea, 
thirteen miles eaft of Amfterdam. 
NEVI, in furgery, marks or excrefcences 
made on the fkin of an infant before its 
birth, by the imagination of the mother, 
| See the article IMAGINATION, 
For the treatment of thefe, fee the article 
EXCRESCENCE, 
NAHUM, or the prophecy of Nautum, a 
' eanovical book of the Old Teftament, 
Nahum, the feventh of the twelve leffer 
prophets, was a native of Elkofhai, a 
little village of Gallilee. The fubjeét of 
his:prophecy is the deftruétion of Ni- 
neveh, which he -defcribes in the moft 
lively and pathetic manner ; his ftyleis 
bold and figurative, and can hardly be 
exceeded by the moft perfe& matters of 
oratory, This prophecy was verified at 
the fiege of that city by Altyages, in the 
year of the world 3378, 622 years before 
Chrift. 
The time of Nahum’s death is unknown: 
the greek menologies, and the latin 
martyrologies, place his feftival on the 
firft of December. 
NAIADS, in mythology, the nymphs of 
the fountains. See the article NYMPH. 
NAIANT, in heraldry, a term ufed in 
blazoning fithes, when borne in an ho- 
rizontal pofture, as if {wimming. 
AJARA, a town of Spain, fifty miles 
fouth of Bilboa. 
AJAS, in botany, a genus of the mo- 
noecia-monandria clafs of plants, the male 
corolla of which is monopetalous, and 
divided into four fegments at the limb: 
the femal one has no flower-petals ; and 
the fruit is an oval capfule, containing 
ovato-oblong feeds, 
AIL, uxguis, in anatomy, a kind of 
bony excrefcence growing on the fingers 
and toes of men, and feveral other ani- 
_ mals. The number, figure, fize, and 
colour,of the nails need no explanation. 
The feveral parts of the nails have their 
feveral names: the extremity is called 
the apex ; the oppofite part of this is 
the root or bafe: near which there isa 
white part called the lunulsa, from its 
figure fomewhat refembling a fegment 
ot a circle. 
As to the fubftance of the nails, they 
are compofed of the cutaneous papillz, 
elongated and indurated, and firmly con- 
ne&ted to one another in a longitudinal 
dire&tion : for this reafon, they are very 
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pill are yet tender; but at the apex, 
where they are perfeéily indurated, they 


“may be cut without pain. 


The papille, of which the nails are 
formed, arife out of the fkin, not only 
at the root of the nail, but all over the 
greater part of its under furface. It is 
by this means that the nails are fo 
firmly conne&ed to the fkin ; and it is 
owing to the continual acceffion of more 
and more papilla, as they approach to- 
wards the apex, that they become harder 
and firmer in that part. They may eafily 
be feparated intire, from dead fubjects 
by hot water. 

We are next to enquire into the manner 
of their nutrition. As the reft of the 
papillz of the cutis have their veflels, by 
which they are nourifhed; fo alfo the 
papille which form the nails, have their 
veffels for conveying nourifiment to them 
at the bafe: but as thefe papillz do not, 
in their own form, conititute the body 
of the nail, but become imdurated’ as 
they are elongated, and feem only the 
roots or bafes of hard and rig'd fibres ; 
fo thefe indurated parts of them have 


fewer than the more tender; but yet — 


enough for their nutrition are continued 
along them. Their growth is by means 
of thefe, and it continues as long as the 
perfon lives, It bas been faid, that they 


grow after the perfon is dead ; but Heil- — 


ter thinks this an error. 

The ufes of the nails are, x. To ftrength- 
en and defend the extremities of the 
fingers and toes, that they may not be 
fo eafily hurt by external accidents as _ 
they otherwife would have been, 2. ‘Fo 
aflilt the fingers in the more readily lay- 
ing hold of tittle things, and in holding 
them the more firmly. 3. To be of ule 
in cleaning the {kin from any accidental 
foulneffes on its furface. 4, On the toes, 
they ferve to make us tread the firmer, 
and to prevent the painful collifion their 
ends would otherwile be almoft continu- 
ally fubjeét to. 
Among the various animals, the claws, 


which are perfectly analogous to our’ 
nails, ferve them for feizing and tearing . 


their prey, and for climbing trees: the 
{quirrels, @c, make the latter ufe of them; 
the beafts of prey, in general, the former. 
Among the other animals, the hoofs of 
fome ferve them as fhoes to walk on; in 
others, they anfwer both this purpole 
and that of offenfive weapons, as in the 
horfe, to ftrike with. 


fenfible at the roots, where thefe pas Nars, in building, @c. fimail {pikes of” 
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_ board-doors, &c, 


‘ing foft wood. 
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wood, ferve to bind feveral pieces to- 


Sad orto fatten fomething upon them. 


he feveral forts of nails are very nu- 
merous ; as 1. back and bottom nails; 
which are made with flat fhaoks to hold 
faft, and not open the wood, 2. Clamp- 
nails, for faftening the clamps in build- 
ings, @c. 3. Clafp-nails; whofe heads 
clafping and fticking into the wood, ren- 
der the work fmooth, fo as to admita 
plane over it. 4. Clench-nails, ufed by 
boat and Dargie, and proper for 


‘any boarded buildings that are to be 
taken down; becaufe they will drive 


without fplitting the wood, and draw 
without breaking; of thefe there are 
many forts. 5. Clout-nails, ufed for 


faft, and no conveniency of clenching. 
9. Jobent-nails, for nailing thin plates 


of iron to wood, as fmail hinges on cup- 
10, Leadenails, for 
nailing lead, leather, andcanvas to hard 
wood, rz. Port-nails, for nailing hinges 
to the ports of fhips. 
which are four-fquare, and are much ufed 
in Effex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, and 
fcarce any where elfe, except for pailing. 
13. Ribbing-nails, principally ufed in 
fhip-building, for faitening the ribs of 
fhips in their places. 14. Rofe-nails, 
which are drawn four {quare in the 
fhank, and commonly ina round tool, 
as all common two-penny nails are 5 In 
fome countries all the larger fort of nails 
are made of this fhape, a5, Rother- nails, 
which have a full head, and are chiefly 


wfed in faftening rother-irong.to thips. 


16. Round head nails, for faftening on 
hinges, or for any other ufe where a 
neat head-is required 5 thefe are of {e- 
veral forts, 17, Scupper-nails, which 
have a broad head, and are ufed for 
fattening leather and canvas to wood, 
18. Sha:p-nails; thefe have fharp points 
and flit-ihanks, and are much ufed, 
efpecially in the Weft-Indigs, for nail- 
19. Sbeathing-nails, for 
fattening fheathing-boards to fhips, 20. 
Square-nails, which are ufed for hard 
wood, and nailing up wail fruit. 21. 
Tacks, the fmalielt of which ferve to 
faften paper to wood ; the middling for 


12. Pound-nails, - 
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iron, brafs, &c, which being drove into 


NatL, is alfo a mealure of length cons 


NAIRN, a borough and port-town of Scot. 


NAISSANT, in heraldry, is applied to 


NAKED, in architeSure, is. the furfa¢ 


on importation, 4s. 844, which i 
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wool-cards, &c, and the larger for ups 
holfterers and pumps. 

Nails are faid to be toughened when too 
brittle, by heating them in a fire-fhovel, 
and putting fome tallow or greafe among 
them. ; 
Nails are fold at fix {core to the hundred : 
in lathing, goo are ufually allowed toa 
bundle of five feet laths, and 600 to a 
bundle of four feet laths: in flooring, 
200 are fufficient for a fquare of flooring. 
The duties on nails imported, are as 
follow: chair-nails, on importation, pay 
the thoufand 2s. 6 .$°-d. and draw | 
back, on exportation, 2s.°3d. move if © 
brafs, 74d, the whole of which is drawn 
back on exportation, Ccpper-nails the | 
ten thoufand, pay, on importation, 2s. 7 
£2.d. and draw back, on exportation, | 


2s. 3d. more for every 112 pounds, 
87% | 

16s. 4d. the whole drawn back on 
00 


being exported. Harnefs-nails, the ten | 
thouland, pay on importation, 3%. | 
10.7.9.d, and draw back, on expoitation, | 
3s. 444. more if brafs, 1x}d. and 
draw -back, the whole on exportation. | 
Head-nails, the barrel, pay, om expor- 4 
tation, 11. yos. 9-6°.d. and draw’ 
back, on exportation, 11. 7s. and fall 
nails in the fame proportion fer the half 
barrel, Rofe-nails, and fadler’s- nails, the) 
ten thoufand pay, on importation, 2s, 

sd. and draw back, on exportationg 
2s. 3d. more if brafs, 73d. and draw back, 
the whole. Sprig-nails, the ten thoufand, 
pay on importation, 1s. 3,49.d. and 
draw back, on exportation, 18, 17d 
Befides the above cuties, thofe made o 
iron pay for every 112 pounds weight, 


drawn’ back on exportaticn, 
taining the fixteenth part of a yard, 


land, eighteen miles ealt of the town of 
Tnvernefs, 


any animal iffuing out of the midft o 
fome ordinary, and fhewing only hi 
head, thoulders, fore feet and legs, with 
the tip of his tail, the reft of his bod 
being hid in the fhield, or fome charg 
upon it; in which it differs from ifuant 
which deaotcs a living creature arifin 
eut of the bottom of any odinary © 
charge, 
or plain from whence the pnojecturg 
, aris 
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arife, or which ferves as a ground to the 
projectures, Thus, we fay the foliages 
of a capital ought to anfwer to the naked 
of a column, and that a pilafter ought 
to exceed the naked of the wall by fo 
many inches. : ; 

NAKED FIRE, in chemiftry, is an open 
fire; or one where a veffel is immedi- 
ately expofed to the fire, See the articles 
Fire and Heat. 

NAKED SEEDS, in botany, are thofe that 
are not inclofed in any pod or cafe. 

NAKIB, the deputy of the cadilefcher of 
Egypt. See CALILESCHER. 

NAKOUS, a muficai inftrument, confitt- 
ing of two brafs-plates, which are fuf- 
pended by ftrings, and flruck together 
fo as to beat time: they are uled in 
the coptic churches in Egypt, and in the 
mahometan proceffions. 

NAKSIVAN, a city of Perfia, in the 
province of Chirvan: ealt long. 45°, 
north lat. 39° 15’. 

NAMA, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria digynia clafs of plants, the flower 
of which confifts of five petals; and the 
freit is a capfule of an oval figue 
formed of two valves, and containirg 
only one cell. 

NAMATION, the fame with naam, See 
the article Naam. 

In Scotland, this word in particularly ufed 
for impounding of cattle. See PouND. 
NAME, omen, denotes a word whereby 
men have agreed to exprefs fome idea ; 
or which ferves to fignify a thing or fub- 
je fpoken of, This the grammarians 
ufually call a noun, though their noun 
is not of quite fo great an extent as our 

name. See the article NOUN. 

Names are either proper or appellative. 
Proper names are thofe which reprefent 
fome individual thing or perfon, fo as to 
diftinguith it from al! other things of the 
fame fpecies, as Ariftotle, which repre- 
fents a certain philofopher. Proper names 
are either called Chriftian, as that given 
us at baptifm, or furnames ; the firft im- 
pofed for the diftin@ion of perfons, an- 
fwering to the roman prenomen; the 
fecond for the diftinSiion of: families, 
anfwering to the nomen of the Romans, 
and the patronymicum of the Greeks. 
See the article ParroNyMic, &c. 

The Jews gave the name at the circum- 
cifion, wiz. eight days after the birth: 
the Romans to females the fame day, 
and to males on the ninth, at which time 
they beld a fealt, called nominalia. Since 
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Specific NAME, 
NAMIUM, or Naam, in law. 


chriftianity has obtained, moft. nations 
have followed the Jews, baptizing and 
give the name on the eighth day after 
the birth, but our anceftors till of late 
baptized and gave the name on the birth- 
day. 

The firft impofition of names was found-« 
ed on different views among different 


people; the moft ufual was, to mark 


the good wifhes of the parents, or to 
entitle the children to the good fortune 
a happy name feemed to promife, hence 
Victor, Caftor, Fauftus, &c. The an- 
tient Britons, Camden fays, generall 
took their names from colours, becau 
they painted themfelves. When they 
were fubdued by the Romans, they took 


roman names: the Saxons introduced ~— 


the german names; the Danes brought 
with them their names; and the Nor- 
mans their names. ‘The various names 
antiently, or at prefent obtaining among 
us, from what language or people fo- 
ever borrowed, are explained by Cam= 
den in his remains. In monafteries, the 
religious affume new names at their ad- 
mittance, to fhew they are about to lead > 
a new life, and have renounced the 
world, their family, and even their 
name, as brother Henry of the holy fa- 
crament, filter Mary of the incarnation, 
&c, The popes alfo change their names 
at their exaltation to the pontificate; and 
it is frequent in Italy to join the name 
of fome faint in a kind of devotion to 
the chriftian name. a 
Appellative, or general names, are thofe 
which fignify common ideas, or which 
are common to feveral individuals of the 
fame fpecie, as a horfe, animal, &c. See 
the article GENERAL TERMS. 

See the article SPECIFIC. | 
See the 
article NAAM, 


NAMUR, a ftrong city of the Auftrian. 


Netherlands, capital of the province of 


Namur, fituated at the confluence of the 


Sambre and Maele: eaft long, 4° 50’, _ 
north lat, 50° 30’. 


The county of Namur is bounded by *., 


Brabant on the north; by Liege and~ * 
Luxemberg, on the eaft; and by the ~~ 


province of Hainault on the fouth and 
weft, 


NAMUR-MARBLE, a name given by our — 


artificers to a fpecies of black maible, — 
which is very hard, and capable of a 
a good polifh, but has no variegations of 
any other colour. Itis common in Italy, 
France, 


ht 
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France; and Germany, and is the fpecies 
: alike the Tucullean marble by the Ro- 
_ See the article MARBLE, 
ANCY , the capital of Lorrain in Ger- 
“a many, fituated in eaft long. 6°, north 
lat. 48% 44’. 

NANFIO, one of the iflands in the Ar- 

; chipelago, fixteen miles round, and fitu- 

_. ated in eaft long. 26°, north lat. 35°. 
"NANGASAQUI, a city on the weit fide 

of the ifland of Bungo, fituated in eaft 

long. 130°, north lat, 32° 30’. 

WANKING, the capital of the province of 
_ Nanking, and formerly of the empire of 

China, is fituated in eaft long. 118° 30’, 

north lat. 32°. 

NANSAMUND, a county of Virginia, 

in north America, fouth of the Hle of 

5 Wight-county, through which the river 

ef Nanfamund runs. 

_ NANTZ, a city of France, in the province 

Wi of Brittany, fituated on the river Loire, 
Gin weft long. 1° 30’, north lat. 47° 15’. 

NANTUCKET, ap ifland on the coaft of 

__-New-England in North-America, fitu- 

ee, _ ated in weft long. 70° north lat. 41°. 

- NANTWICH, a market-town of Chefhire, 

i fituated feventeen miles fouth-welt of 

Chefter. 

NAPZZA, in botany, a genus of the mo- 
nadelphia-polyandria clafs of plants, the 
calyx of which isa fingle leafed round 
permanent perianthium, cut into five 
feements ; the corolla confifts of five ob- 

ong, concave pétals, connected by long 
so umgues; the fruit confifts of a number of 
capfules, each containing a fingle kid- 

__niey- fhaped feed. 

_ NAPE, a name ufed for the hind part of 

the neck, fuppofed to be on account of 

the fhort hair growing there, in refem- 
_» blance of the nap of a cloth, 

_ NAPHTHA, in natural hiftory, a fluid 
mineral body, of a thin confiftence, 
bright and pellucid, of a ftrong fmell, 
very readily mflammable, and when 
pure, burning away without leaving any 
reiduum. 

The naphtha is found in confiderable 
quantities floating on the water of cer- 
tain fprings, principally breaking out at 
the fides of hills in Perfia, Tartery, and 
fome parts of the empire of China, 
where if a lighted candle be held near 
the furface, it tzkes fire and overfpreads 
the fuiface of the water for a great extent, 

with a ftrong white flame, and emits a 

very difagreeable fmell. The genuine 

naphtha is very rare in Europe; it is not 
known to be any where naturally pro- 
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duced here, and what we fee of it is ges 
nerally fophifticated. Diftilled by the 
retort, it yields an oil fornewhat thinner 
than it was originally, and of a weaker 
fmell. The fubftance remaining at the 
bottom of the retort, has much the re- 
femblance of amber; and Dr. Hill 
thinks it highly probable, that the origin 
of all the amber in the world is from the 
fame fort of principle; nay he tells us 
that he has fucceeded fo far in an attempt 
to make amber by this fluid and an acid 
drawn from the crude pyrites, that he has 
produced a friable fomewhat ‘pellucid 
matter, having all the properties of am- 
ber except its hardnefs and clearnefs, and 
yielding a true falt and oil of amber on 
diftillation. See the article AMBER. 
The medicinal virtues of the naphtha are 
the fame with the common petroleum, 
but in a more remifs degree. It is ufed 
externally on many occafions in Perfia; 
and is taken inwardly, a few drops for 
a dofe, in colics. The principal ufe 
made of it, however, is burning in lamps, 
for which purpofe it is very proper. 

NAPIER’s, or NEPER’S BONES. See the 
article NEPER- 

NAPLES, the capital of the kingdom of 

Naples : fituated in eaftlong. 15°, north 
lat. 41°. : 
The kingdom of Naples is one of the 
Sicilies ; it is the fouth-eaft part of Italy, 
and it is fituated between 14 and 19° eaft 
long. and between 38 and 43° north lat. — 
being bounded by the gulph of Venice on 
the north-eaft, by the Mediterranean fea 
on the fouth-eaft, by Sicily and. the 
‘Tufcan-fea on the fouth-weft, and by the 
pope’s territories on the north-weit ; and 
divided from the iflands of Sicily only 
by the narrow ftreight or pharo of 
Meffina, 

NapPLes YELLOW, the common name in 
the colour fhops of London, and among 
our painters, for the ochre called Giallo- 
lino, See the article GIALLOLINO, 

NAPOLI DE MALVaSsIA, a port-town of © 
the Morea, fituated at the entrance ofthe _ 
gulph of Napoli de Romania, and forty — 
miles fouth-eaft of that city. 

NAPOLI DE ROMANIA, a city and port- 
town of Evrepean Turky, in the pro- 
vince of the Morea, fituated at the bot- 
tom of a bay of the fame name in the 
Archipelago, in eaft long. 23° 20', north 
lat. 39° 30’. 

NARBARTH, a town of Pembrokehhire, 
in fouth- Wales, fituated ten miles north- 


eaft of Pembroke. 
NARBONE, d 


o 

NARBONE, a city ‘of France, in the 
province of Languedoc : fituated in eaft 
long. 2° 40’, north lat. 43° 18’. 
NARBOROUGH, an ifland of South- 

“America, in the Pacific-Ocean, fituated 
on the coaft of Chili, in weft long. 85°, 
fouth lat. 45%. 

NARCISSUS, the DaFFODIL, in botany, 
a genus of the hexandria monogynia 
clafs of plants, the corolla whereof con- 
filts of a neStarium formed of one leaf of 
a cylindric or funnel fhape, coloured at 
the top and wide, curled and plicated at 
the mouth, and of fix oval acuminated 
plane petals affixed externally to the tube 
of the neétarium above its bafe: the fruit 
is a roundifi obtufely trigonal capfule, 
formed of three valves, and containing 
three cells, in which are a number of 
round appendiculated feeds, with a co- 
lumnar receptacle. 

The root of this plant is emetic, vul- 
nerary and detergent. : 

NARCOTICS, in medicine, foporiferous 

medicines, which excite a ftupefattion. 
See the article OPIATES. 
Narcotics, called alfo hypnotics, ano- 
dynes, or ftupefaétives, are faid, by 
Hoffman, te be fuch kind of remedies as, 
by their fubtile, noxious, and deleterious 
exhalations, diminifh, or quite deftroy 
the fenfe and motion of the folid parts. 
Among narcotics, the moft eminent are 
thofe which are u(ually prepared for me- 
dicinal ufes of the whole poppy, efpeci- 
ally opium; as alfo all thofe prepared of 
mandragoras, hyofcyamus, ftramonium, 
and datura. Thefe, fays the above. 
mentioned author, are not without rea- 
fon reckoned poifons, fince they exert 
their noxious influence in a fhort {pace of 
time, when taken ina fmal]l quantity ; 
and a,quantity a little larger than ordi- 
nary proves mortal. Befides, their prin- 
cipal operation is on the moft noble parts 
of the body, which are the organs of 
fenfe and motion; and moreover, they 
a&t by means of an element quite op- 
pofite to nature, a noifome fulphureous 
vapour, by which they diminifh to a con- 
fiderable degree, or quite deltroy the fenfe 
and motion of the motive fibres, The 
elements by which narcotics a&t, are of 
an highly volatile and penetrating nature, 
fince they deeply infinuate themfelves 
like a vapour into the pores of the mem- 
branes and neives, and by contaminating 
that moft pure and moveable fluid, de- 
prive, by ittle and little, the folids of 
their tone and motion. 
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falphur ; for as the ftomach and inteftines 


NARDUS, sPIKENARD, i 


’ of a linear oblong figure, ed a each 


Narcotics a&t on the nervous membranes _ 
of the ftomach and inteftines, princi- 
pally by means of a vaporous and fetid 


firft and immediately feel the force and 
efficacy of remedies, they are fo much 
the more liable to faffer from the influ- 


ence of medicines which are of a ftronger 
and more penetrating nature than erdie 
nary. Thefe medicines have alfo a 
mighty eg a the ‘asim = of > 
the brain, where, by greatly diminifhing = 
the fpring and fyitole of the See Re. 
they caule ftagnation of their bleed 
therein, with diitenfions of the veffels of ie 
the head, by which means they induceq 
torpor, drowfinels, delirioufnes, with = = 
frightful and troublefome dreams.-Thefe 
medicines were therefore fufpe&ted, by 
the wifeft phyficians among the antie Bc 
in the cure of difeafes, on account o ie i 
their deleterious quality, — Host 4 


NARDO, @ portown of Ttaly, in the 


kingdom of Naples: ealt longuade 19°, ig 
north latitude 40° 33’. ae 


nus of the triandria-di 
plants, the corolla whereof is 
two valves; the exterior islongandofa 
lanceolato-linear figure; it terminatesim 
an arifta or awn, and contains withia it 

the other, which is fmaller, and termi- 

nates in a fhorter awn : the feed is fingle, oa 


top than at bottom, and pointed at ea 
end ; the corolla furrounds it by way of a 
pericarpium. “ Te, 
This plant is cephalic and ftemachic ; it 
is recommended in nephritic cafes, and 
as a promoter of the menfes. It is alfe 
given in chronic cafes to remove obftruc 
tions of the vifceras however, the modera 
praflice does not ufe it much, except as __ 
an ingredient in fome of the officinal — 
compolitions, It has a very fragrant are-— 
matic fmell and tafte. a et 


NARRATION, in oratory and hiftory, 2 


recital or rehearfal of a fa& asit hap- ‘all 
pened, or when it is fuppofed to have 
happened. ? 
Narration is of two kinds, either fimple 
or hiftorical, as where the auditor or _ 
reader is fuppofed fo hear or read of a — 
tranfa&tion at fecond hand; or artificial 
and fabulous, as where their imagina~ 
tions are raifed, and the aétion is as it 
were re-acted before them. ‘The narra- 
tion, according to the writers of rheto- 
ric, makes the fecond part of a juft 
fpeech or harangue, viz. that immedi- 


ately 


NAS 
uw following to the exordium. It 
makes the whole hiftory, abating for the 

occafional reflef&tions, epifodes and di- 

greffions. Cicero requires four virtues ina 
narration, viz. perfpicuity, probability, 
brevity, and fweetnefs. The narration is 
rendered perfpicuous by obferving the or- 
der of time, by ufing none but proper and 
known terms, and by reciting the, action 
uninterruptedly, It is rendered probable 
by the credibility of the narrator, by the 
fimplicity and opennefs of the narration, 
by avoiding every thing far remote from 
the common fenfe and opinion of man- 
kind, and by a precife detail of circum- 
ftances, It is rendered brief by taking it 
up no higher than is neceflary, nor fetch- 
ing it back ; and by avoiding trivial cir- 
cumftances, Laftly, it is rendered {weet 
_by ufing fmooth, numerous, and well- 
founding words; by arranging them fo 
as to avoid any hiatus or clafhing; by 
the greatnefs, the novelty, and unexpett- 
ednefs of the things related ; and by en- 
riching it with tropes and figures. See 

History, Oratory, TROPE, &c. 

NARRATION, in poetry, is ufed for the 
aftion, or event, that make the fubject of 
an epic poem. 

For the virtues of the poetic narration, 
fee the article Epic. 

NARWAL, in ichthyology, the unicorn- 

fith, fo called from a long wreathed 
tooth, ten or more feet in length, which 
has more the appearance of a horn than 
of a tooth; though it-be really a tooth 
fixed in the gomphofis of the upper jaw, 
altogether in the manner of other teeth : 
hence fome have called it monodon, 
which is certainly a more proper name 
than that of the unicorn-fith. 
Tie narwal is a fifh of the whale-kind, 
often growing to twenty five feet in 
length, ‘byt is more commonly found 
from fixteen to twenty. 

NARVAR, acity of the hither India, the 
capital of the province of Narvar: eaft 
long. 79°, north lat. 25°. 

NASALIA, in medicine, a fort of reme- 
dies to be taken by the nofe, called alfo 
errbines. See the article ERRHINES. 

NASIAS, in anatomy, a thin bone mak- 
ing the upper pagt of the nofe, See the 
article NosE. 

NASSAU, the capital of the county of the 
fame name in Germany; eaft long, 7° 
25’, noith lat. 50° 21’. 

NASUS, in ichthyology, the cyprinus with 

a nafiform {nout, and fourteen rays in 

the pinna ani. See CYPRINUS. 
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NATA, 2 port-town of Darien, fituated ’ 
on the bay of Panama, . | 

NATAL TERRa, a country on the fouth- 
eait coaft of Africa, between 23° and 30° 
of fouth latitude, and between 25° and 
35° of eaft longitude. , 

NATALIS, or NATALIS DIES, properly 
fignifies a man’s birth-day; but was ufed 
by the heathens to fignify the feaft held on 
the anniverlary of the birth-day of an em- 
peror, whence it came in time to fignify 
any fort of feaft; and the primitive chrif- 
tians ufed it in this fenfe. 

Ludi NATALITH, NATAL-GaMEs, thofe | 
introduced on the anniverfaries of the _ 
birth-days of great men. 

NATES, in anatomy, a term exprefling 
thofe two flefhy exterior parts of the bo- 
dy, vulgarly called the buttocks. 

NATES CEREBRI, two circular protube- — 
rances of the brain, fituated on the back- 
fide of the medulla oblongata, near the 
cerebellum, See Bkatn and MEpULLa, 

NATION, a collective term, ufed for a 
confiderable people inhabiting a certain 
extent of land, confined within fixed li- 
mits, and under the fame government, 
In fome univerfities the word nation is | 
ufed for a diftinétion of the {cholars, the 
profeffors and colleges: thus the faculty | 
of arts in the univerfity of Paris, confilts 
of four nations; viz, that of France, 
that of Normandy, that of Picardy, and — 
that of Germany; which laft compre«_ 
hends all foreign nations, as the Englith, 
Italians, &c, : 

NATIVE, a perfon confidered as born in’ 
a certain place which was the proper refi-_ 
dence of his parents, and where he re- 
ceived his education, 

NaTIvE, or NaTivus, in ovr antient 
law-books, fignifies a perfon born in a 
ftate of villainage, in contradiftinétion to 
a bonds-man, or one who became a vil- 
lain by his own aé and deed, 

NATIVITY, or NatTat-pay, the day 
of a perfon’s birth, The word nativity 
is chiefly ufed in {peaking of the faints, 

as the nativity of St, John the Baptilt, 

&c, But when we fay the Nativity, it 
is underftood of that of Jefus Chrift, or 
the feaft of Chriftmas. See the article 
CHRISTMAS, sh? 

Nativity, in old Jaw-books, fignifies 
villainage or fervitude. 

NaTiviTy, in aftrology, the fituation of 
the heavens, and particularly of the 
twelve houfes at the moment of a perfon's 
birth. See the article HOROSCOPE. 

NATIVO HaBenpbo, a writ which ane 

ticatly 

be 


BR, -  iplghae eeu’ 
ere E 
tiently.lay for apprehending a villain and 
reftoring him to his lord. 
NATOLIA, the modern name of the leffer 


Afia; being the moft wefterly part of 
Turky in Afia, and confitting of a large 


peninfula, which extends from the river” 


Euphrates, as far as the Archipelagey 
the fea of Marmora, the (traits of Gai- 
poli and of Conftantmople, which fepa- 
rate it from Europe on the weft. It is 
bounded on the north by the Black fea, 
and on the fouth by the Mediterranean 


fea. 

NATRIKX, in zoology, a {pecies of ferpent 
with one hundred feventy-fix fcuta upon 
the abdomen, and fixty (quamz on the 
tail. | See the article SERPENT, 
NATRUM, the nitre of the antients, in 
natural hiftory, is a genuine, pure and 
native falt, extremely different from our 
nitre, and indeed from ail the other na- 
tive falts ; it being a fixed a'kall, plainly 
of the nature of thofe made by fire from 
vegetables, yet capable of a regular cry- 
ftallization, which thofe falts are not. 
It is found on the furface of the earth, or 
at very fmall depths within it, and is na- 
turally formed into thin and flat cakes or 
crufts, which are of a fpungy or caver- 
nous fubftance, very light and friable, 
and whey pure, of a pale brownifh- 
white; but as its fpungy texture renders 
_ it very fubject to be fouled by earth re- 

ceived into its poresy itis often met with 

of a deep dirty-brown, and not unfre- 

quently reddith. 

Watrum, whether_ native or purified, 
‘diffolves in a very {mall quantity of wa- 
- ter; and this folution is, in many parts 

of Afia, ufed for wafhing; where it is 

alfo made into foap by mixing it with oil. 

Natrum reduced to powder, and mixed 

with fand or flints, or with any other 

ftone of which cryftal is the bafis, makes 
them readily run into glafs, Gold heated 
red-hot, and fprinkied with a fimall 
quantity of this falt, melts immediately ; 
filver ignited and {prinkled with it, melts 
in the fame manner; as does alfo iron, 
copper, and the regulus of antimony, 
which melt much more eafily than they 
otherwife would do. Mercury will not 
be mixed with it by any art, and indeed 
will not amalgamate with meta!s if only 

a little of this falt be added. It is found 

in great abundance in many parts of 

A fiz, where the natives fweep it up from 

the furfece of the ground and call it foap- 

earth. The earlieft account we have of 
itis in the Scriptures, where we find that 
- Vou, Ill. 
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the falt called nitre in thofe times would 


ferment with vinegar, and had an ab- 


fterfive quality, fo that it was ufed in 
baths and in wafhing things. Solomon 


compares the finging of fongs with a. 


heavy heart, to the contraricty of vinegar 
and nitre; and Jeremiah fays, that if 
the finner wafh himfclf with nitre his fin 
is not cléanled off. Thefe are properties 
that perfeStly agree with this falt, but not 
at al] with our falt-petre, 


NATTA, in furgery, a tumour of the 


oedematous kind. See OEDEMA. 


NATURAL. in general, fomething that 


relates to nature, See NATURE. 


Natural-children are thofe born out of . |” 
lawful wedlock. beret 


The natural-fun@ions, are thofe a&ion 
whereby the aliments are changed and 
affimilated fo as to become a part of the 
body. See the articles FuNcTion, Die 
GESTION, CHYLIFICATION, &c. 


NATURAL HISTORY, a defcription of the 


productions of the earth, air, water, Ge. _ 


See the articles EARTH, @e. 
The natural-hiftory of any one place is 


a very extenfive fubje&t, which, accord- ~ 


ing to Mr. Boyle, may be conveniently 
reduced to four heads, wx. the things 


that regard the heavens, the air, the wa- 
ters, and the earth. oh 


Of the firft clafs, are the longitudes and 
latitudes of places, the lengths of the 
longeft and fhorteft days and nights 3 «he 
climates, parallels, @c. what fixed ftars 
are feen, and what are not feen there. 


About the air may be obferved, its tems i 


perature, as to the firft four qualities, 


and the meafure of them; its weight, — 
clearnefs; and refractive power; its fub= 


tilty or coarfeneis; its abounding with or 


wanting an efurine falt; its variations. 


according to the feafous of the year, 
and the times of the day ; what duration 
the feveral kinds cf weather Ulually bave 5 


what meteors it is moft or Jeaft aptto — 
breed 5 and in what order they are ge- 


nerated, and how long they generally 
Jafi; what winds it is moft fubje& to; 
whether any of them be fiated or ordi- 
nary ; what difeafes are faid to be cpide- 
mical, or depending on the flate and 
condition of the airs; what other difeales 
it is fubjeét to, wherein the air may be 
fuppofed to have fome fhare; whatis the 
ufual falubrity of it, end what fort of 
conflitutions it agrees with, what does 
not. See the article Arr. 

About the waters, it may be proper 
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be 


“to obferve the fea, its depth, tides, curs . 


 #eniss faltnets, andor litt 
the rivers will comeunder confideration, 
their depth, length, course, inundation, 
and the goodneis or badnefs of their 
waters, with their gravity, aod other 
peculiar qualities ;' after thefe, the lakes, 
fprings, ponds, &c, are to be confider- 
ed, efpecially the mineral waters, their 
kinds, qualities and vittues, and the 
mantier of trying them : the’inhabitants 
6f the waters may follow here; and the 
particular kinds of fifh that are found 
there, whéther of the fea or rivers, are to 
be mentioned, with an account of their 
flares, bignefs, goodnefs, feafons of per- 
fection, aw péculiarities of any kind 
relating to therm, and the manner of tak- 
ing them, efpecially when there is any 
thing fingalar in it. 

The things relating to the earth, are laft 
to be examined: thefe are, firlt the earth 
itfelf, then its inhabitants, and its vari- 
ous produtions, whether external or in- 
terial, Inthe earth itfelf may be ob- 
ferved, its dimenfions, fituation eaft, 
welt, north atid fouth; its figure; its 
plains and valleys, and their extent ; its 
hills ahd mountains, and the height of the 
talleft, both in reference to the neighbour- 
ine valleys and plains, and to the level 
of the fea ; as alfo whether the mountains 
lie fcattered, or are difpofed in ridges ; 
and if of the latter kind, whether they 
run éaft, weft, north or fouth, What 
promontories alfo, and what fiery or 
finoaking hills it has, if any: whether 
the county be coherent, or much broken 
into iflands: what the magnetical decli- 
nation is in feveral places, and the vari 
ation of that declination in the fame 
place, and if thofe be confiderable ; what 
ynay be conjeétured as the occafions of 
them; whether the vicinity of iron- 
mines, of fubteri‘aneous fires, or what elfe, 
What the nature of the foil is, whether 
élayey, fandy, or of good mould; and 
what vegetables, plants and trees beft 
dgrée with it and ficceed in it, what 
Worlt. By what particular contrivances 
the inhabitants improve the advantages, 
or remedy the difadvantages of the foil 5 
arid what hidden qualities the foil may 
have. The inhabitants of the earth are 
then to be confidcred, both natives, and 
ftrangers that have -been long fettled 
there; and in particular, their flature, 
colour, features, ftrength, agility, or de- 
fe&s of thefe; and their complexions, 
hair, beauty, and the like; their diet, 
ificlinations and cultorhs, fo far as they 
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fulnefs or barrennefs of the women ; their 
hard or eafy labours; the difeafes they 
are moft fubje&t to, and any remarkabie 
fog cope attending them. 

s to the external productions of the 

earth, the enquiries aré to be thefe : what 
grafles, grains and fruit it belt produces : 
the herbs, flowers, and timber-trees ; and 
the coppices, groves, forefts and woods 
the country has or wants: what peculi- 
arities are obfervable in any of them 3 
what foils they moft like or diflike, and, 
with what culture they thrive beft. Then 
what animals the country has or wants, 
both as to wild beafts and birds of prey, 
and as to poultry and cattle of all forts ; 
and particularly, if they have any ani~ 
qnals that are not common, or any thing 
particular in thofe they have. Afier 
thofe, the fubterraneous ftores are to be 
examined; whet minerals the earth af- 
fords, and what it wants: then what 
quarries of ftone, and in what manner 
they lie: what clays and earths are found 
there; as, clays, marles, fuller’s earths, 
earths for tobacco- pipes, earth for potter's 
wares, medicinal earths: what other 
mineral productions it yields, whether 
coals, falt-mines, or falt-fprings, alum, 
vitriol, fulphur, @c. What metals the 
country yields, with a defcription of the 
mines of them; their depths, numbers, 
fituations, figns, waters, damps, quanti- 
ties of ores, goodnefs of the ores, and 
the ways in ule for the reducing them to 
metals. 
To thefe general heads fhould be added, 
inquiries into traditions in the country, 
of any thing relating to it, whether pe- 
culiar to it, or only more common there 
than elfewhere 3 and where thefe require 
learning or {kill in the anfwer, the ut- 
moft care is to be taken to put the people 
in a way to give their accounts in a fatif- 
fatory manner; for a falfe or bad ac- 
count of any thing, is always much 
worfe than no account at all. 


NATURAL INCLINATIONS, are the ten- 


dencies of our minds towards things 
feemingly good. See the articles Goop 
and PAssIONs. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, that which con- 


fiders the powers and properties of na- 
tural bodies, and their mutual actions 
on one another. 
The bufinefs of natural philofophers, fays 
Boerhaave, is to communicate a folid 
and accurate knowledge of all the bodies 
in being, and all the affections heat. 
or 
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Wor can this fcience be acquired other- 
wife than by obferving, by means of our 
fenfes, all the objeSts which the author 
of nature has made cognizable thereto; 
hence, the firft and principal part of this 
fcience is to colleé all the manifeft and 
fenfible appearances of things, and re- 
duce them into a body of natural hiftory, 
Now there are two ways of making fuch 
obfervations ; the fir when we view 
things nearly as they happen to turn up, 
without any defign or intervention of our 
own ; in which way no great improve- 
ments can be expected in the art, bee 


eaufe chance having here the direction, | 


only exhibits occafional or extemporary 
properties : the other method is, when, 
after a thorough acquaintance with bo- 
dies, we apply them to other bodies 
equally known, diligently attending to 
the refult, and obferving whether any 
thing new avifes, See the article Expg- 
RIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

NATURAL, in mufic, is a term varioufly 
ufed; thus natural mufic is the fame 
with vocal, in oppofition to artificial 
mufic, or that performed on infiruments, 
A fong is alfo called natural, when its 
notes move eafily and gracefully, the 
yoice or inftrument being nowile forced 
or ftrained. Natural harmony is that 
produced by the natural and effential 
chord ofthe mode, Seethe articles Mops 
and HaRMONY. 

fA natural note is ufed to contradi& thofe 
fiats and fharps that are ufed at the be- 
ginning of a ftave ; and in fuch cafe, it 
mult be taken exaétly as in the gamut. 
For the chara&er of this note, fee the 
article CHARACTER. 

Narugat, in heraldry, is when animals, 
fruits, flowers, &c. are blazoned with 
their natural colours, 

NATURALIST, a perfon well verfed in 
the ftudy of nature, and the knowledge 
of natural bodies, efpecially in what re- 
Jates to animals, vegetables, metals, mi- 
nerals, and ftones, See the article Na- 
TURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
NATURALIZATION, in law, the a& 
of naturalizing an alien, or placing him 
in the condition of a natural born fubjeét, 
In England, this is done by att of par- 
Jiament; but none can be naturalized 
before they, have received the facrament 
of the church, and taken the oaths of 
allegiance and fupremacy. A perfon 
who ‘is naturalized may have lands by 
Getcent, as heirs at law, as well as obtain 
them by purchale ; but they are difabled 
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from being of the King’s privy counell 

or of holding offices, 7.Jac, I, 12 W. UJ, 
c.2z, By a Jate ftatute it is ordained, © 
that all chiJdren born out of the king's 
dominions, whofe fathers were or gre 
natural fubjeéts to this kingdom at the 


time of their birth, fhall be adjudged 


natural.born fubjeéts of this realm, exe 
cept children of parents who are attainte 
ed of treafon, or that are in the agétual 
fervice of a foreign prince at enmity with 
us. 4 Geo, II. c, 9. By an att of 33 
Geo, II. all Jews who have refided in 
the britith colonies in America, without 
being abfent two months at any one 
time, are declared naturalized without 
their receiving thé facrament of the 
Lord’s fupper, 


NATURALS, res naturales, among phys 


ficians, whatever naturally belongs toan 
animal, in oppofition to non-naturalg, 
See the artiticle NON-NATURALS., 


NATURE, zgtura, according to Mr, 


Boyle, has eight different fignifications 5 
it being ufed, 1. For the author of na- 
ture, whom the fchoolmen call zatyrq 
naturans, being the fame with God, g, 
By the nature of a thing, we fometimes 
mean its effence; that is, the attributes 
which make it what it is, whether the 
thing be corporeal or not; as when we 
attempt to define the nature ofa fluid, of 
a triangle, &c. 3. Sometimes we cony 
found that which a man has by natuye, | 
with what accrues to him by birth; as 
when we fay, that fuch a man is noble 
by nature. 4. Sometimes we take na- 
ture for an internal principle of motios 5 
as when we fay, that a ftone by nature 
falls to the earth. 5, Sometimes we uns 
derftand, by nature, the eftablifhed courfe 
of things. 6. Sometimes we take nae 
ture for an aggregate of powers belong 
ing to a body, elpecially a living one 5 
in which fenfe phyficians fay, that nature 
js ftrong, weak, or fpent; or that, im 
fuch and fuch difeafes, nature left to here 
felf will perform the cure, 7. Somes 
times we ule the term nature for the yni- 
verfe, or whole fyftem of the corporeal 
works of God; as when jt is faid of a 
phoenix, or chimera, that there is no fuck 
thing innature. 8. Sometimes too, and 
that moft commonly, we exprefs by the 
word nature a kind of femi-dejty, or otheg 
ftrange kind of being. 

If, fays’ the fame philofopher, I were to 
propofe a notion of nature, lefs ambigue 
ous than thole already mentioned, and 
with regard to which many azioms, rer 
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lating to that word, may he conveniently 
underttood, I fhould firft diftinguith be- 
tween the univerfal and the particular 
nature of things. Univerfal nature I 
would define to be the aggregate of the 
bodies that make up the world, in its 
préelent flate, confidered as a principle ; 
by virtue whereof they aét and fuffer, 
accorting to the laws of motion, pre- 
fcribed by the author of all things. Sée the 
articles Bopy, INerTIA,. MoTioN, &e. 
And this mikes way for the other fub- 
ordinate notion ; fince the particular na- 
ture of an individual ¢onfifts in the ge- 
neral nature, applied to a diftinét por- 
tion of the univerfe ; or, which is the 


 fime thing, it is a particular aflemblage 


of the mechanical properties of matter, 
as figure,/ motion, &c. 

Thole who defire a more particular dif- 
cuffion of each of thefe opinions, may 
confult Boyle's Free Inquiry into the vai- 
gar notion of nature. 


NAVAL AFFAIRS, comprehend whatever 


relates to navigation, fhip-building, fai- 
lors, &c. See the articles NAVIGATION, 
and Confirudtion of SHiPs. 

‘The hifiory of the naval affairs of any 
one ttate is a very comprehenfive (ubject, 
much more that of all nations. Thofe 
who would be informed of the maritime 
affairs of England, and the figure it has 
made at fea in al! ages, may find abun- 
dance of curious matter in Selden’s Mare 
Claulum ; and from his time to ours, 
we may trace a feries of faéts in Lediard’s 
aod Barchet’s Naval Hiftory. 

Not only the prefervation of that fhare 
of commerce we at prefent poffefs, but its 
future advancement, and even the very 
being of Great Britain, as an independent 
empire, and a free people, depend no 


na lefs on the good condition and the wile 


regulation of our naval affairs, than on 
the fuperiority of its maritime power: 
and that the legiflature has been ever at- 
tentive to this great and important ob- 
jet, will appear from the following ac- 
count of the laws that have been enaéted 
relating to the naval affairs of Great 
Britain. 

So early as 5 Rich. If. c. 3. it was en- 
atted, that none of tlie ‘ina? s fubjects 
fhould bring in or carry out any mer- 
chandize, but in englifh fhips, on pain 


_. of forfeiting all the merchandize other- 


rwife conveyed, or the value thereof: but 
6 Rich. If. ordains, that the above fta- 
tute fhall only take place where able 
fhips belonging to the king’s fubjeéts are 
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to be found; for where they are not to 
be had, the merchants are allowed to 
hire other thips. By 4 Hep. VII. c. ro. 
it was enacted, that no Gafcoign or 
Guienne-wines, &c. fhould be imported 
into this realm but in englith veffels : 
and that none fhould freight any mer- 
chandize in any ftranger’s thip, if he 
could have fofficient freight in a deni- 
zen’s thip, under the penalty of torfeit~ 
ing all merchandize not thus fhipped, to 
be divided between the king and the feiz- 
er; but this act, fo far as it related to 
the above wines, was repealed by the 
fiatute 32 Hen. VIIT. c. 14. anda rate 
was ordered of what fhould be paid for 
the freight of the feveral forts of mer- 
chandize in fhips, from the port of Lon- 
don to other places, and from thence to 
London. By « Eliz. c. 13. it was en- 
acted, that if the owner of any merchan- 
dize fhould, in the time of peace, em- 
bark or unload any part thereof, (maits, 
pitch, tar and corn only excepted) out 
of, or into any foreign fhip, he fhould 
pay cuftom as an alien. 
By the a& of navigation, 12 Car. HT. 
c, 18. itis enaéted, that no goods hall 
be imported into, or exported out of, any 
territories belonging to, or that may 
hereafter belong to his majelty, his heirs 
and fucceffors, in Afia, Africa, or Ame- 
rica, in any other thips befides fuch as 
be!ong to the people of England, Ireland, 
Wales, or the town of Berwick upon 
Tweed, and whereof the mafter and 
three-fourths of the mariners are Englith, 
on pain of forfeiting both the fhip and 
lading, one third part to the king, ano- 
ther to the governor of the country where 
fuch default fhall be, if feized there, 
otherwile that third allo to the king, and 
the other third to him that will feize or 
fue for the fame. And commanders at 
fea, having the king’s commiflion, are to 
bring in as prize all fuch fhips, and on 
their being condemned, one moiety is to 
be for the ufe of fuck commanders and 
their companies, and the other moiety. to 
the king. No goods of the growth or 
manufacture of Muteovy, or of the pro- 
duce of the turkifh empire, fhall be im- 
ported into England, Ireland, @c, in 
any fhip or vefle! not englifh built, oz 
not belonging to the people of England, 
Ireland, &c. and navigated as aforefaid ; 
except veflels built at the place from 
whence the goods came, or of fuch port — 
where they can only be, and ufually are” 
fhipped, on pain of forfeiting the a 
an 
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and goods: and all wines of the growth 
of France and Germany, and divers 
goods and merchandze from Spain, Por- 
tugal, Roffa, @c, which hall be im- 
ported into the places aforefaid, in any 
other fhip than what doth belong to 
England, Ireland, @c. and are navi- 
gated as aforefaid, fhall be deemed alien’s 
gcods, and pay accordingly. And no 
foreign-built veffel fhall pafs as a fhip be- 
longing to England, Ireland, Wales, @c. 
till thé owner makes it appear to the 
chief officer of the cultoms, in the port 
next to the place of his abode, that he 
is not an alien, and take an oath that it 
was bona jide bought of fuch perfons, ex- 
prefling the {um given, and the time and 
place when and. where, @c. and that 
no foreigner has a thare in it. Alfo 
none fhall load in any bottom, if ttrangers 
are owners, part-owners, or mafter, and 
of which three fourths of the mariners at 
Jeaft are not Englifh, any goods whatfo- 
ever from one port or creek of England, 


Ireland, Wales, Guernley, Jerfey, or the. 


town of Berwick, to another port of the 
fam’, on pain of forfeiting fuch goods 
and veifel. 
The 22 and 23 Car. II. ¢. 11. ordains, 
that where any goods fhall be laden on 
board any englifh fhip of the burden of 
two hundred tons, or upwards, and 
mounted with fixteen guns, or more, if 
the mafter yields up fuch fhip or goods 
to any turkifh veffel, or any pirate, with 
out fighting, upon proof thereof in the 
admiralty, he fhall be incapable of tak- 
ing charge of any englifh veffel ; and 
matters of englifh thips, though not of 
that burden, nor mounted as aforefaid, 
that fhall yield without fighting to a 
turkifh fhip or pirate, that has not at 
Feaft double the number of guns, fhall 
be liable to the penalties of this act. If 
any inferior officers or mariners of a 
fhip, fhall refufe to fight when com- 
manded, or utter words to difcourage 
others, they fhall lofe all their wages 
due, and-be npprifoned not exceeding 
fix months ; and mariners laying violent 
hands on their cominanders, to hinder 
them from fighting in defence of their 
fhips, fhall fuffer death as felons. When 
any englifh fbip thall have been defended 
by fight, and brought to her port, in 
_ which fighting any of her men have been 
" wounded or flain, the judge of the ad- 
. Wiralty, or his ‘furrogate, &c. where the 
fhail arrive, upon the petition of the ma- 
fter and feamen, may call fo many as 
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he fhall be informed are the adyentur- 
ers 2nd owners, and by advifng with 
them, levy pon fhe refpective owners 
fuch fums as he himfelf, and the major 
part of them prefent, thal] judge reafon- 
able, not exceeding two per cent. of the 
fhip and goods: which money fhajl be _ 
diftributed among the mafler, officers © 
and feamen, or the widows and chil- 
dren of the flain, according to the di- 
reftion of the judge, with the approba- 
tion of three or more of the adventurers. 
By the sth and 6th of Will. and Mary, 
c. 24. every perfon who fhall build, or 
caufe to be built, any thip of three decks, - 
containing 4so tons, and mounted with 
thirty-two pieces of ordnance, haying 
ammunition, &c. proportionable, fhall 
for the frit three voyages which the faid 
{ip thall make to any foreign parts, re- 
ceive a tenth of the cuftoms called the 
{ubfidy of tonnage and poundage, pay-. 
able for merchandize exported and im- 
perted in fuch fhips: but if after the 
end of the three firft voyages, thips fo 
built, fhall be altered fo as to become 
Jefs defenfible than they were at firtt, then 
they fhall be forfeited and loft. 
By 2 Ann. c. 9, owners’of thips might 
navigate during the war with France, 
with malters and only one half of the 
mariners englifh: and by 3 and 4 Ann, 
c. 13. any fhips might be navigated by 
foreign feamen ; and foreigners ferving 
on board any englith fhip for two years, 
were to be deemed natural-born fab- 
jects, Ge. ‘ 
By 4Geo. I. c. 12, and 11Geo. I. ¢. 29. 
if any officer or mariner belonging to 
any fhip or veffel, fhall wilfully catt 
away, burn or deftroy the thip to which 
he belongeth, or in any-wife dire& or 
procure the fame to be done, with intent 
to prejudice a perfon that fhall have 
granted any-in{furance thereon, or any 
merchant who fhall load goods therein, 
or any owner of fuch veffel, the perfons 
offending fhall on conyi@lion be ad- 
judged guilty of felony without benefit 
of clergy. 
The sth of Geo. II. c. 20. enaéte, that 
no commander of any thip outward- 
bound fhall receive on board any pgun- 
powder, either as merchandize or flores 
for the voyage, except for his majefty’s 
fervice, befcre fuch fhip thall be at Black- 
wall, in the river Thames; and ail 
mafters of fhips coming into the river, 
fhall put on fhore all powder either be- 
fore the arrival of their fips at the faid 
: place, 
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place, or within twenty-four hours after 
they come to anchor there, upon pain of 
forfeiting 51, for every 50 pounds weight 
of gunpowder on board, and in the like 
proportion for a lefs quantity. And no 
guns fhal! be kept loaded with fhot in 
merchant-fhips between London bridge 
and Blackwall, or fired before the rifing, 
or after the fetting of the fun, under the 
penalty of 5 |, and for every gun fo fired, 
xros. And if any pitch, tar, rofin, or 
other combuftible matter fhall be heated 
- or melted by fire in any thips, every per- 
fon fo offending, fhall, for every offence, 
forfeit 51. And fhips are liable to be 
fearched by an elder brother, appointed 
by the mafter, wardens, and affiftants of 
the Trinity-houfe at Deptford, In cafe 
any fhip thall be moored in the mouth 
or any other part of St, Saviour’s dock, 
except fuch fhips as fhall be loading or 
delivering their cargoes, and others, not 
exceeding two at a time, that fhall lie 
at fhipwright-yard, at the north-weft 
corner of the faid dock, during the time 
they fhall be repairing, the mafter of fuch 
fhip thall forfeit 20s. for every day fhe 
fhall continue to be laid up and moored, 

By 6 Geo. II. c,29. matters of fhips 
. lying in the river Thames who have 
oceafion for ballaft, fhall pay rs. per ton 
colliers, other fhips 1s. 34. and foreign 
fhips 1s. 7d. per ton, to the corpora 
tion of the Trinity-houfe at Deptford ; 
who fhall pay ballaft-men gd. a ton, 
for raifing and carrying it, &c. and it 
fhal! be lawful for any matter of a hip to 
appoint two perfons to go on board any 
lighter bringing ballaft to fuch fhip, to 
infpeét the marks thereof; and every 
balla(t-man fhall immediately before the 
delivery of ballaft to any fhip, trim fuch 
lighter, fo as to make it {wim at equal 
marks at the ftem and ftern, and pump 
all the water out, @c. and the matter, 
wardens, and affittants of the Trinity- 
houfe, are to make good to the matter, 
the quantity or value of the ballaft which 
thall be found deficient, or forfeit 50}, 
one moiety to the poor, and the other to 
the perfon fuing for it. The gth of 
Geo, II, c. 15, ordains, that no owners 
of fhips fhali be liable to any lofs by reafon 
of embezzlement by the mafter or mari- 
ners, of any goods or merchandize fhip- 
ed on board, or for any act done by 
them, without the privity or knowledge 
of fuch owners, further than the value of 
the fhip, and amount of the freight dur- 
ing the voyage, in which fuch embezzle- 

. 
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ment of the mafter or mariners fhall be 
committed: and if feveral perfons hall 
fuffer damage by the means aforefaid, 
and the value of the fhip and cargo fhould 
not be fufficient to make compenfation ; 
then the freighters fhall receive fatif- 
faétion in average, in proportion to 
their refpettive loffes, to be afcertained 
on a bill in equity, exhibited for a dif- 
covery thereof, and of the value of fuch 
fhip and freight. But nothing in this 
act fhall difcharge any remedy, which 
any perfen may have againft the mafter 
and mariners, in refpect of an imbezzle- 
ment, See the articles FREIGHT, IN- 
SURANCE, &c, 


Naval sTORES comprehend all thofe par- 


ticulars made ufe of, not only in the 
royal navy, but in every other kind of 
navigation ; as timber and iron for fhip- 
ing, pitch, tar, hemp, cordage, faile 
cloth, gun powder, ordnance, and fire- 
arms of every fort, fhip-chandlery wares, 
&c, In order to encourage the importa- 
tion of naval ftores from Scotland and 
our own plantations, the following pre- 
miums have been granted for a certain 
time, and continued by feveral aéts, from 
the third and fourth years of the reign of 
queen Anne, to the twenty-fourth of his 
Jate majefty’s reign, viz. 
Hemp, water - rotted, bright 
and clean, from Scotland, or 
the britifh plantations in Ame- 
rica, the ton - - 60 Q 
Trees of twelve inches in dia- 
meter and upwards, fit for 
malts, yards, or bow-fprits, 
regularly converted, and turn- 
ed at leaft into eight {quares, 
found and frefh, the ton, al- 
lowing 4o feet to each ton, 
girt-meafure - = 
The following from the britifh 
plantations in America. 
Matts, yards, and bow-fprits, 
the ton, allowing 40 feet to 


the ton, - - 5 SN 
Clean merchantable tar, fit for 
making cordage, the ton, 2 4° 


Clean merchantable tar, pre- 
pared from green trees, by 
{tripping off the bark, without 
cutting them down, fit for 
making cordage, per ton, 4 0° ® 
Clean and good pitch, perton, 3 © 9 
Clean and good turpentine, 

per ton, - - I io 9 
The laft a& which grants thefe bounties, 
was to continue in force till the year wee 


pon 
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tpon the landing of thefe ftores, the 
refufal muft be offered to the commif- 
fioners of the navy; and if, within 
twenty days after fach tender, they fhall 
not contract for them, the importers 
may otherwife difpofe of them. No fee, 
gratuity, or reward, may be demanded or 
taken by the officers of the cuftoms, for 
examining, viewing, or delivering any 
of the aforefaid naval ftores; or for mak- 
ing or figning certificates, in order to re- 
ceive the premium, upon forfeiture of of- 
fice and roo |. and being rendered inca- 
pable of ferving his majefty, And if 
any of thefe naval flores, except hemp, 
fhall be again exported, the exporter mult, 
before entry thereof, procuce to the col- 
leftor, &c. of the cultoms, at the port 
of exportation, a receipt from the trea- 
furer of the navy, or his cafhier, fub- 
fcribed by his comptroller, or his chief 
clerk, fignifying that the full amount of 
the premium had been repaid to him: on 
failure whereof, fuch ftores may not be 
exported ; and if fuch ftores are fraudu- 
lently exported without repayment of the 
premium, they are forfeited, with double 
the value, 

NAVAL CROWN, Corona navalis, in roman 
antiquity. Seethe article CROWN. 

NAVARINO, a port-town of european 
Turkey, in the Morea, ninety miles 
fouth-weft of Corinth, 

NAVARRE, a province of Spain, bound- 


ed by french Navarre on the north-eaft, | 


by Arragon on the fouth-eaft, by old 
Caftile on the fouth-welt, and by Gui- 
pufcoa on the welt. Itisa mountainous 
country. 

French Navarre, feparated from f{panith 
Navarre on the fouth-weft by the Pyre- 
nees, is only thirty miles long and fifteen 
broad; being one of the moft barren 
provinces in France, 

NAVE, in architecture, the body of achurch, 

where the people are difpofed, reaching 
from the ballufter, or rail of the choir, to 
the chief door. 
Some derive the word nave from vz@, a 
temple; and others, from yav;, a fhip, 
by reafon the vault or roof of a church 
bears fome refemblance to a hip, 

NAVEL, umbilicus, in anatomy, the center 
of the lower part of the abdomen ; being 
that part where the umbilical veffels pafl- 
ed out of the foetus to the placenta of the 
mother. See the articles ABDOMEN, 
Fortus, &e, 

The nayel-ftring, or funiculus umbilica- 
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lis, of the foetus, befides its vein and twa 
arteries, is compofed of a f{pongy fub- 
ftance in which thefe veflels are lodged, 
which upon entering the placenta, are di- 
vided into numerous branches, and leffer 
ramifications. 

As foon as the infant and after-burden 
are delivered, a firm ligature is made up- 
on the navel-ftring, with a ftrong thread 
folded feveral times together, and about 
two or three fingers-breadth trom the 
abdomen: this done, the navel-ftring 
leading to the placenta is to be cut off, 
and the wound dreffed with lint, till the 
part on which the ligature was made, be- 
coming dry, falls off of itfelf. 

NAVEL. wort, cotyledon, in botany, See 
the article COTYLEDON. 

NAVEREINI, a town of Gafcony, in 
France, fixteen miles fouth-eaft of Ba- 
yonne. 

NAVEW, in botany. See the article 
RAPE SEED. 

NAVICULARE 0s, in anatomy, a bone 

of the foot, lying between the aftragalus 
and offa cuneiformia, and fo called from 
its refemblance to a boat. See the articles 
Foot, ASTRAGALUS, &c. 
It has a glenoid cavity, for its articula- 
tion with the head of the aftragalus ; 
and its anterior faces are received into the 
finufes of the offa cuneiformia. 

NAVIDAD), a port-town. of Mexico, in 
the province of Mechoachan : weft long. 
110°, and north lat. 19% 

NAUGRACUT, a city of the hither 
India, the capital of a province of the 
fame name; eaft long. 78°, and north 
lat. 33° 

NAVIGATION, the art of conducting or 
carrying a fhip from one port to anothers 
See the article Suip. 

Navigation implies not only the mecha- 
nical art of managing the fails, and 
working a fhip ; that is, of caufing it to 
obferve fuch motions and directions, as 
are afligned by the navigator; which 
muft be learned on fhip-board, and in 
the practice of failing: but likewife the 
theory thereof, which depends on the na- 
vigator’s being before-hand furnifhed 
with the following elements. 
1. A table of the latitudes and longi- 
tudes or the moft remarkable parts of the 
fea-coafts, iflands, rocks, fhoals, &c. in 
the frequented parts of the world. See 
the articles LaTi1TUDE and LONGITUDE, 
2. Maps and charts of the feas and lands, 
together with the depths of water, and the 
. times 
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times and fetting of the tides upon the 
coaft he may have occafion to approach 
near. See CHartT, Map, Tides, &c. 
3. The ufe and application of feveral 
inftruments, neceflary to point out the 
way the fhip is to fteer, to meafure the 
rate fhe runs at, and to find the place 
fhe is in at any time, See the articles 
Compass, Loc, BacK-STAFF, FoRE- 
STAFF, QUADRANT, &e, 
4. A fufhcent ttock of mathematical 
learning, to enable him to make a right 
wfe of the obfervations that may be de- 
duced from the preceding elements; but, 
particularly trigonometry. See the article 
‘TRIGONOMETRY, 
Before we come to the particular me- 
thods of navigation, called plane-failing, 
middle-latitude failing, Mercztor’s fail- 
ing, @c. we fhall explain what is meant 
by. the terms courfe, diftance, @c. Thus, 
ler A (plate CLXXXVI, fig. 1. n® 1.) be 
a place on the earth’s (urface, and A C 
its meridian; and fuppofe a fhip to fail 
from A, on the N. E. rhumb, till fhe 
rrive at B: then the angle CAB, re- 
prefents the courfe; AB the diftance 
failed ; A.C, the difference of latitude, 
in this cafe called northing; and CB, 
the departure. Hence it is plain, that 
the diftance. failed will always be greater 
than either the difference of latitude or 
departure; it being the hypothenule of a 
right-angled triangle, whereof the other 
two are the legs. But if a thip fails ei- 
ther due north or fouth, fhe fails ona 
meridian, makes no departure, and her 
diftance and difference of lautude are the 
fame. If a fhip. fails either due eaft or 
weft, fhe runs on a parallel of latitude, 
makes no difference of latitude, and her 
departure and diftance are the fame. 
When the courféis 45°, or 4 points, as 
in the above example, the difference of 
titude and departure ARs equal. When 
ie courte is lefs than 45°, the difference 
of latitude i is greater than the departure ; 


As radius -— 90° - - == 16.00600000 
To the diftance failed O eee 194 - — 2,2878017 
So is the co-fine of the courle = oy? 30’ = angle Q_ ~ = 9.96561 63 
‘To the difference of latitude O P = 179 - - - = 2.2534170 
2. For the departure, or fide PQ , the yraggecor is 5 

As radius = go? ‘ - = 10.,9000¢00® 
‘To the diftance failed O ox - - - = 2.2878017 
So is the fine of the courfe 22° pin aa = angleO - = 9.6006997 ~ 
To PQ, the departure required = 77 . 2 - = 1.088 5014 © 
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Plain, or Plane-Sailing, is that method 
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and, wice be when the courfe is 
greater than 45°, 

When a figure relating to a fhip” s courfe 
is to be conftruéted, it mutt, firft be con- 
fidered, whether the fhip is failing north- 
ward or fouthward, and whether fhe 
goes to the eaftward or weltward of the 
place from which the departs, Thus, 
Jet the upper part of the paper, of what- 
ever the igure is drawn on, always re- 
prefent the north, then the lower part will 
be the fouth, the right hand fide the eaft, 

and the left fide the welt ; and the lines 
reprefenting the difference of latitude, 
departure, and diftance, are to be drawn 
and denominated accordingly. 


abate 


of navigating a fhip,. which fuppofes the 
earth to be an extended plane, as ex- 
plained under the article Cuarr. 
Cafe I. One latitude, courfe, and diftance 
failed, being given ; to find the other la- 
titude, and departure from itne meri- 
dian. 
Example s Suppofe a thip in the latitude 
of 4° ro’ N, fails $,S W. 194 miles; 
required the latitude fhe is in, and how 
far the hath departed from her former me- 
ridian ? 
Geometrically : Let the place of the hhip 
be O (plate XL. fig. 5:) draw the 
meridian OP, and the right lineOQ, 
forming an angle with the meridian OP _ 
= 22° 30/ = 2 points, the courfe fleered 5 
fet off, ce the line OQ_, 194 milés, the 
diftance failed, from O toQ ; from the 
point Q let fall the perpendicular QP, 
on the meridian O P, and the triangle is 
conftruéted ; and the lines O P and P ae 
the difference of latitude and departure, 
may be meafured by applying them to 
graduated lines on-the chart, er to the 
fame feale of equal parts which OQ was 
taken from, 
Asithmetically: : 1. For the difference of 
Jatiiude, or ide OP, the proportioa 
will be ; 


Cafe ai. 
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Cafe IT, Both latitudes and courfe being 

iven, to find the diftance and departure, 

xample: Suppofea hip iii the latitude 3° 
to’ S. fails N. E, by N. till her difference 
of latitude be 2° 20’; required the diftance 
failed, and departure from the meridian ? 
Geometrically: Let R (ibid.) be the 
place the fhip failed from, on the chart ; 
draw the meridian RS, fetting off on it 
140 miles = the difference of latitude, 
from R to Ss and erecting the perpendi- 
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making an angle with the meridian R $= 
33° 45’ = the cotirrfe fteered, continuing 
it til] it cut the perpendicular in T; then 
will T be the place of the thip of the 
chart; and the diftance RT, and de- 
patture ST’, may both be meafured by 
applying them to the graduated lines, 
or the fame feale RS was taken from, 
Arithmetically ; 1. To find the diftancé 
failed, it will be; 


As the complement of the courfe = 56° 14’ = the angle T = 9.9198464 
‘To the difference of latitude = 140 —RS - ra = 2.1461280 
So is radius = 90° - - - * = 10,0000000 
'To the diftance required = 168.4 — RT « * = 2.2262816 
2. For the departure, the proportion will be ; 

As radius = go® - - - - = 16.0006008 
‘Tothe diftance RT — 168.4 . “ iS = 2.2262816 
So is the fine of the courfe, or angle R = 33° 45! - = 9.7447390 
ToST, the departitre required = 93.5 - FS = 1.9710206 


Cafe III. Both latitudes and diftance fail- 
ed being given, to find the courfe and 
departure. 

Example: Admit a fhip, in the latitude 
of x? 8, fails between the north and eaft 
96 miles, till her difference of latitude be 
3° 10/; required the courfe and departure? 
Geometrically: Let V. (ibid.) be the 
place the fhip failed from, on the 
chart; draw the meridian V W, fetting 
off on it 70, the difference of latitude, 
from V to W ; and ereéting the perpendis 


As WX, the diftance failed, = 96 
To radius 90° 


é 


So is V W, the difference of latitude = 70 
To the fine of the angle X, the complement of the courfe—46° 49/= 9.8623268 


Which being taken from 90%, gives 43° 11/, the courfe fteered ; and becaule thé 
courfe was between the north and eaft, itisN, 43° x1’ eafterly, or nearly N. E. by Ne 


three quarters eafterly. 


2. For the departure W X, the proportion will be; 


cular W X, take the diftance failed bes 


tween the points of the compaffes, and, ° 


fetting one footin V; with the other crofs 
the perpendicular in X, which will be 
the plate the fhip is artived at, on the 
chart ; and the courfe or angle WV X; 
may be meafured by the line of chords, 
and the departure W X,. by applying if 
to the graduated lines on the chart, or 
to the fame fcale V X was taken fiom, 

Arithmetically : t. To find the courfe, of 
angle W V X, it will be ; 


1.98239%4 
Id 0900000 
_1.84.50980 


ily 


tan 


-~ 


As radius = go? - - > + 10.06606600 
To the diftance V X = 96 - - - =: -1.9822712 
So is the fine of the courfe, or angle V = 43° 11° u = 9.8%52688 
To the departure W X = 65.7 - - - = 1.8175400 


Cafe IV. Both latitudes and departure 
being given, to find the courfe and di- 
ftance. 
Example: Suppofe a fhip, in the jatitude 
2°S. fails between the fouth and eaft, 
till her difference of latitude be 2° ro’, 
and her departure 96 miles eat; required 
her dire& courle and diftance ? 
Geometrically : Let a (ibid. ) be the firft 
place of the fhip, on the chart; draw the 
meridian a 4, letting off on it 130 miles, 


Vou. IE, 


the difference of latitude from a to J; 
and erect the perpendicular b¢, making 
it = 96 milés, the departure from the 
meridian; through the points a and cy 
draw a right liney and the triangle is 
conftruéted; and the angle a, may be 
meafured by the line of chords; and thé 
diftance ac, by applying it to the gra 
duated lines on the chart, 


_ Avithmetically: #. To find the courfe, 


the proportion will be; 
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difference of latitude, fo is the fecant of 
the courfe to the diftance : and, laftly, 
by Cafe II. of Parallel-Sailing, we havg 
this proportion for finding the diffé- 
rence of longitude, viz. as the co-fine 
of the middle parallel of latitude to the 
departure, fo is the radius to the minutes 
of difference of longitude. 
Cafe VIT. Diftance and departure given, 
to find difference of latitude, courfe, and 
diffcrence of longitude. 
Firft, by cafe V. of Plain-Sailing, we 
have this proportion for finding the 
courfe; as the Tasite to the radius, fo 
is the departure to the fine of the courfe : 
and for the difference of latitude, by the 
‘fame cafe; as the radius to the diftance, 
fo is the co fine of the courfe to the differ- 
ence of latitude: and, laftly, by Cafe IT, 
of Parallel-Sailing, we have this pro- 
portion for finding the difference of lon- 
itude, viz. as the co-fine of the middle 
arallel to the departure, fois the radi- 
us to the minutes of difference of longi- 
tude. 
Cafe VIII, Difference of longitude and 
departure given, to find the difference of 
Jatitude, courfe, and diftance failed, 
Firt, by Cafe III. of Parallel-Sailing, 
we have this proporifon for finding the 
latitude come to; as the minutes of dif- 
ference of longitude to the departure, 
fo is the radius to the co-fine of the middle 
arallel : now fince the middle latitude is 
equal to half the fum of the two lati- 
tudes, it fajlows, that if from double the 
middle latitude we fubtract any one of 
the latitudes, the remainder will be the 
other; whence the difference of latitude 
being found, we have this proportion for 
finding the courfe, by Cafe IV, of Plain- 
Sailing, viz. asthe difference of latitude 
to the radius, fo is the departure to the 
tangent of the courfe: and, laftly, by 
the fame cafe, we have this analogy for 
finding the diftance, viz. as the radius 
to the difference of latitude, fo is the fe- 
cant of the courfe to the diftanee. 
Parallel. Sailing, is the art of finding what 
diftance a fhip fhould run due ealt or weft, 
in failing from the meridian of one place 
to that of another given place, ia any 
arallel of latitude. 
This method of navigation is generatiy 
uled in condugting a fhip to an ifland, 
detached from the main land or other 
iands. The method of performing it 
is this: they fail to the parallel of latitude 
the place is in, keeping a good account, 
— fe as to be certain whether the place is 
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then to the eaftward or weftward; and 
alfo, if poffible, to know the longitude 
arrived at; and then they run due welt 
or eaft, until the fhip comes near the lon- 
gitude of the given place, where fhe is 
then fure to make the port required. 
The computations in parallel-failing de- 
pend on the foliowing proportions, viz. 
1. Asthe radius, R, is to the co-fine of 
the latitude of any parallel, S53 fo is 
the miles of longitude between any two 
meridians, L, to the diftance, D, of 
thofe meridians in that parallel. 
Demorftration, Let PDFE (plate 
CLXXXVI. fig. 1. 0° 2.) reprefent the 
fourth part of a {phere, E being the center, 
P the pole, E D the radius of the equa- 
tor, AB, ab, the two radii of parallels; 
then are PB D, PCd, quadrants of me- 
ridians, Dd an arch of the equator in- 
terfected between them, and BC, &c, 
arches of parallels intercepted likewife 
between them ; alfo the arches D B, D4, 
exprefs the latitudes of thefe parallels, 
refpeCtively ; and PB, PJ, the comple- 
ments of thefe latitudes. 

Now the circumference of a circle whofe 
radius is E D, is to the circumference of 
a circle whofe radius is AB, as ED is 
to AB; that is, as the radius of the 
equator to the radius of the parallel, or 
as the radius to the co-fine of the latitude. 
But like arches, I) d, BC, intercepted 
between the fame two meridians, are in 
the fame ratio of their circumferences ; 
therefore, an arch of the equator D d, is 
to a like arch BC, in any parallel of 
latitude, as the radius to the co-fine of the 
latitude of that parallel. Q, E. D, 
Hence it is eafy to conflru& a table, 
fhewing the proportional diminution of 
the degrees of longitude in every latitude, 
from the equator to the poles; which 
the reader will find under the article 
LonGitTuDE, 

2. As the co-fine of one latitude, S, is 
to the co- fine of another latitude, s; fo is 
a given meridional diftance, in the firlt 
parallel D, to a correfponding meridio- 
nal diftance d, in the fecond parallel. 
This is evident. 

And hence arifes the following propor 
tions, wiz. 
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Whereby all the cafes that can happen in 
this kind of failing, are readily refolved 
E by 
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by logarithms ; as alfo by the table given 
under the article LONGITUDE. 
Example: How far mutt a thip fail upon 
As radius 
To the co fine of the latitude 

So is 1° of longitude, or 60 miles 


To the diftance to be failed, or 51,96 miles 


And the like for any other latitude : but 
this diftance might have been found by 
only looking into the table given under 
the article LONGITUDE, 
Mercator’s failing, that performed by Mer- 
cator’s chart. See the article CHART. 
Thus, let Aand D (pl. CLXXXVI. fig. 
x. n° 3.) reprefent two places upon the fur- 
face of the earth ; AC being the meridian 
of A, and AD the rhumb-line between 
the two places: thro’ D draw DB, per- 
pendicular to AC, and this will be the 
parallel of latitude of the place D: from 
A fet off, upon the meridian, the length 
AC, equal to the meridional, or enlarg- 
ed difference of latitude; and through C, 
draw CE, parailel to BD, and meet- 
ing AD, produced in E; then AB 
will be the proper difference of latitude, 
AC the enlarged difference of latitude, 
or the difference of latitude according to 
Mercator’s chart, between the places A 
and D; CE will be the difference of 
longitude, and B D the departure; alfo 
AD will be the proper diftance, AE 
the enlarged diitance, or according to 
Mercator’s chart, and the angle BAD, 
will be the courfe. See MERIDIONAL, 
LaTITUDE, LONGITUDE, &c. 
Now {ince in the triangle ACE, BD is 
parallel to one of its fides ; it is plain the 
triangles ACE, ABD, will be fimi- 
lar, and confequently their fides propor- 
tional; and hence arife the folutions of 
the fevera] cafes in this failing. 
Cafe. I. To find the meridional or en- 
Jarged difference of latitude between 
two places, whofe latitudes by obferva- 
tion are given. 
Of this cafe there are three varieties: 1, 
When one of the places lies on the equa- 
tor; then the meridional difference of Ja- 
titude is the fame with the latitude of the 
other place, taken from the table of 
meridional parts. 2. When the two 
places are on the fame fide of the equator? 
then the meridional difference is found, 
by fubtra&ting the meridional parts, an- 
fwering to the leaft latitude from thofe 
an{wering to the greateft, and the differ- 
ence is that required. 3. When the 
places lie on different fides of the equa- 
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the parallel of 30° degrees latitude, it 
order to get one degree of longitude 
more weftward ? 


7 - = 90% = 10,p200000 

hd 30° = 9-9375306 

- = ° = 1.9781612 
- ° - - = 1.7356813 


tor, then the meridional difference of la- 
titude is found by adding together the 
meridional parts an{wering to each Iati- 
tude, and the fum is that required. 
Cafe II, To find the direét courfe and 
diftance between two places, whofe lati- 
tudes and Jongitudes are given. 
Firft, for finding the courfe, we have the 
following proportion, by Cafe IV. of 
Rectangular Trigonometry, viz. as AC, 
the meridional difference of latitude, is 
to CE, the difference of longitude; fo 
is R, the radius, to T. BAD, the tan- 
gent of the courfe. Then to find the 
diftance, by Cafe IL. of Reétangular Tri- 
gonometry, we have this proportion, viz. 
as the radius R, is to AB, the proper 
difference of latitude; fo is fecant[_, A, the 
fecant of the courfe, to A D, the diftance. 
Cafe III. The courfe and diftance failed 
being given, to find the difference of 
latitude and difference of longitude. 
Firft, for finding the difference of lati« 
tude by Cafe III. of ReStangular Trigo- 
nometry, we have this proportion, viz. 
as the radius is to the diftance, fo is 
the co-fine of the courfe to the proper 
difference of latitude: and hence, it 
will be eafy to find the meridional dif- 
ference of latitude; and to find. the dif- 
ference of longitude, the proportion is 5 
as the radius to the meridional difference 
of latitude, fo is the tangent of the courfe 
to the minutes of difference of longitude. 
Cafe IV. Both latitudes, viz. that fail- 
ed from and come to, being given; to 
find the diftance failed, and the difference 
of longitude, 
Firft, for the difference of longitude, the 
proportion will be; as the radius is to 
the enlarged or meridional difference of 
latitude, fois the tangent of the courfe 
to the minutes of difference of longitude. 
Then for the dire&t diftance, the propor- 
tion is; as the radius to the proper dif- 
ference of latitude, fois the fecant of the 
courfe to the direét diftance. 
Cafe V. Both Jatitude and diftance fait. 
ed being given, to find the direét courfe 
and difference of Jongitude, 
Firft, for finding the angle of the courfe, © 
the proportion is; as the preper gc 
0 


‘ 


of Jatitude is to the radius, fo is the di- 


ftance failed to the fecant of the courfe : 
then, for the difference of longitude, it 
will be; as the radius to the meridional 
difference of latitude, fo is the tangent 
of the courfe to the minutes of difference 
of longitude. 

Cafe VI. One latitude, courfe, and dif- 
ference of longitude being given: to find 
the other latitude, and diftance failed. 
Firft, fay ; as the tangent of the courfe is 
to the radius, fo is the minutes of dif- 
ference of longitude to the enlarged 
difference of latitude; whence, by Cafe I. 
the minutes of difference of latitude may 
be found: then to find the direét diftance, 
fay; as the radius is to the proper differ- 
ence of Jatitude, fo is the fecant of the 
courfe to the direct diftance. 

Cafe VII. One latitude, courfe, and de- 
parture being given ; to find the other la- 
titude, diftance failed, and difference of 
longitude, 

Firft for the diftance, the proportion is ; 
as the fine of the courfe is to the depar- 
ture, fois the radius to the dire&t di- 
flance: then, for finding the proper 
difference of latitude, we have this ana- 
logy, viz. as the tangent of the courfe is 
to the departure, fo is the radius to the 
piapes difference of latitude: next, to 
find the difference of longitude, fay; as 
the radius is to the meridional difference 
of latitude, fo is the tangent of the 
courfe to the minutes of difference of 
Jongitude, 

. Cafe VIII. Both latitudes and departure 
being given, to find the courfe, diftance, 
. and difference of longitude. 

Firft, for the difference of longitude, the 
proportion is; as the proper difference of 
latitude is to the departure, fo is the en- 
Jarged difference of latitude to the mi- 
. nutes of difference of longitude: next, 
for the courfe, it will be; as the proper 
difference of latitude is to the departure, 
fo is the radius to the tangent of the 
courfe: and, laftly, to find the diftance, 
we have this analogy; as the fine of the 
courfe is to the departure, fo is the radius 
to the direét diftance. 

Cafe IX. One latitude, diftance failed, 
and departure being given; to find the 
other latitude, difference of longitude, 
and courfe, 

Firtl, tor the courfe, fay; as the diftance 
is to the radius, fo is the departure to 


the fine of the courfe: next, for the dit- NauTicaL compass, the fame with ma 


ference of latitude, the proportion will be; 
as the radins ta the diftance, fo is the co- 


ee. 
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fine of the courfe to the difference of lati- | 
tude; whence the meridional difference — 
of latitude may be found: laftly, to find — 
the difference of longitude, fay, as the 
proper difference of latitude is to the de- 
parture, fo is the enlarged or meridio- 
nal difference of latitude to the minutes of 
difference of longitude. 

From what has been faid, it will be eafy 
to folve a traverfe, by Mercator’s failing 

See TRIGONOMETRY and TRAVERSE. | 

Great-circle Sailing. See SAILING. 

NAVIS, argo zavis, or the thip Argo, 
in aftronomy. See the article ARGO. 

NAUMACHIA, in antiquity, a thew or 
fpeétacle among the antient Romans, re- 
prefenting a fea-fight, 

NAUMBURG, a city of Germany, the 
capital of the county of Sax Naumburg, 
in Upper Saxony, fituated in ealt long. 
12°, north lat, 51° 157. 

NAUSEA, in medicine, a reaching, or 
propenfity and endeavour to vomit, arif= | 
ing from a loathing of food, excited by 
fome vifcous humour that irritates the | 
ftomach. 
In this diforder the patient is fo far from — 
dering aliment, that he rather Joaths it. 
It either proceeds from a fault in the fto- 
mach, or elfe is derived from other dife 
eafes, or is a fymptom thereof, particu- 
larly acute inflammations, afthma, drop- 
fy, hypochondriac paffion, &c. or when 
the humours are corrupted, and the {pi- 
rits fuppreffed, in malignant difeales, 
Vomiting in this cafe is proper, or purg~ 
ing when that is forbid. To thefe fhoui 
be joined ftrengtheners of the ftomach, 
and chiefly ftomachic balfams, made of 
oil of nutmegs, and diftilled oils, and 
ftomachic platters. Hoffman fays, that 
there is nothing better than mint, its 
fpirituous water, and diftilled oil ; lhke- 
wife maftic and its fpirit, or balfam of 
Peru diftilled with falt of tartar, In 
acute fevers, efpecially the malignant, 
epidemic, and fpotted, there is generale 
ly a naufea and reaching to vomit, for 
which reafon emetics are good: likewife 
in the dyfentry, efpecially when it is 
epidemic in a camp, emetics are not only 
uleful, but neceflary, with a flender diet. 
See EMETIC, FEVER, &e, 

NAUTICAL PLANISPHERE, a defcrip~ 
tion of the terreftrial globe upon a plane’ 
for the ufe of mariners, more ulually 
called chart, See the article CHART, 


riners-compafs, See COMPass, . 
NAUTICUS, in anatomy, is the name of 
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a mulcle, called alfo tibialis pofticus. 
See the article T1rB1ALIs. 
NAUTILUS, in natural hiftory, a fimple 
fhell, having no hinge, formed of one 
continued piece, rolled as it were into a 
fpiral form, and having its cavity divid- 
ed into a great number of cells by tranf- 
verfe partitions, each of which has a per- 
foration, and is continuous to the others, 
by means of a fyphunculus carried the 
whole length of the fhell. The animal 
inhabiting this fhell is a fepia. 

Of the nautili, fome are thick, and ftrong 5 
others, thin, light, and brittle ; fome are 
aurated, others are not fo; and fome are 
{mooth on the external furface, and others 
furrowed. q 
NAVY, the fleet or fhipping of a prince or 
ftate. See the article FLEET. 

The management of the britifh navy 
royal, under the lord high admiral of 
Great Britain, is entrufted to principal 
officers and commiffioners of the navy, 
who hold their places by patent. The 
principal officers of the navy are four, 
wiz. the treafurer, whofe bufinefs it 1s 
to receive money out of the exchequer, 
and to pay all the charges of the navy, 
by warrant from the principal officers : 
comptroller, who attends and comptrols 
all payment of wages, is to know the 
rates of ftores, to examine and audite all 
accounts, &¢, furveyor, who is to know 
the ftates of all ftores, and fee wants fup- 
plied, to eltimate repairs, charge boat- 
{wains, @c. with what ftores they re- 
ceive, and at the end of each voyage to 
ftate and audite accounts: clerk of the 
aéts, whofe bufinefs it is to record all or- 
ders, contra&s, bills, warrants, &c. 
The commiffioners of the navy are five : 
the firtt executes that part of the comptrol- 
ler’s duty which relates to the comptrol- 
ling the viétuallers accounts; the fecond, 
another part of the faid .comptroller’s 
duty, relating to the account of the ftore- 
keepers of the yard; the third has the 
direStion of the navy at the port of Portf- 
mouth; the-fourth has the fame, at Chat- 
ham ; and the fifth, at Plymouth. 
There are alfo other commiffioners at 
large, the number more or le(s, according 
to the exigencies of public affairs ; and 
fince the increafe of the royal navy, thele 
have feveral clerks under them, with fal. 
Jaries allowed by the king. 

The vigualling of the royal navy hath 
formerly been undertaken by contraét, but 
is now managed by commiffioners, who 
hold their office on Tower-hill, London, 
x 
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For the feveral yards belonging to his 
majelty’s navy, fee the article Yarp. 
The navy-office is where the whole bufi- 
nefs concerning the navy is managed, by 
the principal officers and commiffioners, 
The royal navy of Great Britain is now 
in a very flourifhing ftate; having been 
diligently kept up in late reigns, as the 
natural ftrength of the kingdom. When \ 
it is complete, it is divided into three 
fquadrons, diftinguifhed by the different 
colours of the flags carried by the refpec- 
tive admirals belonging to the fame. 
See SQUADRON, FLAG, and ADMIRAL, 
For the regulation and government of the 
navy, divers laws have been enacted from 
time to time; thus, in order to the fup- 
plying the navy with men, an act was 
made, 7 & 8 Will. III. cap. a1. for 
the regiltering of feamen, to the number of 
thirty thoufand,-for the king’s fervice 5 
every feaman fo regiftered, to be allow- 
ed 408, per ann, bounty-money, whe- 
ther he was in the fervice or not, befides 
his pay for aétual fervice ; and it was pro- 
vided that none but fuch regiftered mari- 
ners fhould be capable of preferment to 
any commiffion, &c, The perfons fo regi- 
ftred were exempted from ferving on ju- 
ries or in parifh offices, as alfo from fer= 
vice abroad after they were fifty-five years 
of age; and when they were dilabled for 
future fervice, they were to be admitted 
into Greenwich hofpital : and the widows 
of feamen, killed or drowned, were to be 
taken into the faid hofpital, and their 
children educated, &c, See HOSPITAL, 
As afarther encouragement for enter- 
ing into the king’s fervice, it was en- 
acted, 1 Geo. IT, cap. 1g. that if any 
feamen fhall voluntarily enter his name 
with a commiffion-officer belonging to 
the navy, to ferve and appear on board 
a fhip in fourteen days, &c. he fhall have 
the ufual conduét-money, and be paid 
two months advanced wages, When 
feamen die in the fervice, tickets fhall be 
made out for their pay, which is to be 
paid immediately to the executors of the 
deceafed. Bargains and affignments of 
feamen’s pay are declared void; but their 
tickets for the fame may be fold, Per- 
fons lifted inthe navy, fhall vot be taken 
thereout by any procefs at law, unlels it 
be for fome crime, or where the debt 
amounts to 201. &c, 


NAXIA, or Nixia, one of the iflands of 


the Archipelago, about one hundred miles 
in circumference, fituated in eaft longrt, 
26°, and north lat, 36° 36", 

~ ome NAZA- 


NAZAREANS, in church-hiftory, a name 
originally given to all chriftians in gene- 
ral, on account that Jefus Chrift was of 
the city of Nazareth ; but afterwards re- 
ftrained to a feét of heretics, whole relic 
gion confifted of a ftrange jumble of ju- 
daifm and chriftianity ; oblerving at the 
fame time the mofaical law, and the fe- 
veral rites of the chriftian religion. 

NAZARITES, among the Jews, perfons 
who either of themfelves, or by their pa- 
rents, were dedicated to the obfervation 
of nazaritefhip. They were of two forts : 
namely, fuch as were bound to this ob- 
fervanice for only a fhort time, as a week 
or month; or thofe who were bound to 
it all their lives, All that we find pecu- 
liar in the latter’s way of life, is, that they 
were to abitain from wine and all intoxi- 
cating liquors, and never to fhave or cut 

' off the hairs of their heads, The firft 
fort of nazarites were moreover to avoid 
all defilement ; and if they chanced to 
contraét any pollution before the term 
was expired, they were obliged to begin 
afrefh, Women as well as men might 
bind themfelves to this vow. 

NE aDMITTAS, in law, a writ direéted to 
the bifhop, at the fuit of one that is pa- 
‘tron of a church, where, ona quare im- 

_ pedit, @c. depending, he is doubtful 
that the bifhop will collate his clerk, or 
admit the other’s clerk, during the fuit 
between them. This writ fhould be 
brought within fix months after the church 
becomes void, and upon granting it, an- 

' other writ is iffued to the chief juftice of 
the common pleas, to certify the king 
in chancery, whether there be any plea 


before him and the other juftices, between - 


the parties, @c. 

NEALED, among feamen, is ufed when 
the founding is deep water clofe to the 
fhore, as alfo when the fhore is fandy, 
clayey, oufey, or foul and rocky ground. 

NEALING, or rather ANNEALING. See 
the article ANNEALING. 

NEAP ripEs. See the article TipEs, 

NEAPED, Whena fhip wants water fo 
that fhe cannot get out of the harbour, 

_off the ground, or out of the dock, the 
feamen fay fhe is neaped, or beneaped, 

NEAR, or No nEAR, at fea, a word of 
command from him that cons the thip to 
the man at the helm, requiring him to 
let her fall to the leeward, 

NEAT, or NET WEIGHT, the weight of 
a commodity alone, clear of the cafk, bag, 
cafe, oreyen filth. See WEIGHT. 


NEATH a, town of Glamorganhhire, in 
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fouth Wales, fituated on the river Neath, — 
near the Briftol-channel, twenty-eight — 
miles north-weft of Landaff, 

NEBEL, in jewith antiquity, the fame with 
the pfaltery, See PSaALTERY. 

NEBULOUS, cLouby, in aftronomy, a_ 
term applied to certain of the fixed ftars, — 
_ which thew a dim hazy light; being lefs 
than thofe of the fixth magnitude, and 
therefore {carce vifible to the naked eye. 

NEBULY, or NeBute’s, in heraldry, is 
when a coat is charged with feveral little 
figures, in form of words, running with- 
in one another, or when the outline of 
a bordure, ordinary, &c. is indented or 
sai as reprefented in pl. CLE XXVI. 

g. 6, 

NECESSARIO, in mufic. This word is 
prefixed to certain parts in mufic, as @ 
dui violini neceffario, i. ¢, that mutt be 
played by two violins. Canto neceffario 
1s ufed to fignify much the fame as cons — 
certante. See CONCERTANTE. 
Every mode has certain chords, which | 
may be called its neceflary or effential 
chords, ! 

NECESSARY, in a philofophical fenfe, | 
that which cannot but be, or cannot be | 
otherwife. See the next article, 

NECESSITY, whatever is done by a nes 
ceflary caufe, or a power that is irrefilti- 
ble, in which fenfe it ftands oppofed to 

_ freedom. See the article FREEDOM. 
The {chools diftinguith a phyfical necef- 
fity, and a moral neceffity; and a fim-” 
ply abfolute neceffity, anda relative one. 
Phyfical neceffity is the want of a princi- 
ple, or of a natural means neceflary to 
a&t, which is otherwife called a phyficat 
or natural impotence. Moral neceflity 
is only a great difficulty, fuch as that ari- 
fing from a long habit, a ftrong inclina« 
tion, or violent paffion. Siinple or ab- 
folute neceffity is that which has no de- 
pendence on any ftate or conjunéture, or 

_ any particular fituation of things, but is 
found every where, and in all the cir- 
cumftances in which the agent can be 
fuppofed ; fuch as in a blind man, the 
neceflity he is under of not diftinguifh- 
ing colours, Relative necefhity, is that 
which places a man in a real incapacity 
of acting or not aéting in thofe circum- 
ftances, and that fituation he is found in, 
tho’ in other circumftances, and in ano- 

. ther ftate of things, he might act or not 
a&; fuch, in the opinion of the janfee ” 
nifis, is the neceflgy of doing evil, in a 
mah who with a violent paffion has only 
a feeble grace to refilt it; or the neceffity 
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of doing well in a man who having grace 
of feven or eight degrees of trength, has 


only concupilcence of two or three de- 
grees to withftand, All thefe kinds of 


neceflity are oppofite to freedom, or li- ~ 


berty; fince even in the lait it is as im- 
poifbie for a man to a& or not aét, as if 
he were in a ftate of abfolute and phyfical 
neceflity. 

The tchoolmen admit of other foectes of 
neceflity, antecedent, concomitant, con- 
fequent, @c.  Antecedent neceflity, is 
that arifing from an antecedent caufe ne- 
ceffarily operating ; fuch is the neceflity 
of the {un’s riing to-morrow morning. 
Concamitant neceffity arifes from the 
antecedent and neceffary caufe, but de- 
pends upon the circumftances of the ef- 
fect; the effect al! the while being, free: 
thus it is neceflary Peter fit, fuppofing he 
is fitting, 

NECK, collum, in anatomy, is that flender 
part fituated between the head and the 
trunk of the body. , 
The neck confitts of the following parts; 


1. the common integuments: 2. feven ” 


vertebre: 3. a number of mufcles which 
ferve to move the head, the neck, the 
larynx, the pharynx, and the os hyoides: 
4. aawumber of very large arteries, as 
the carotids, internal and external, and 
the vertebral ones: 5. of large veins, 
as the jugular, internal and external, 
and the vertebral ones: 6, of large 
nerves, of the par vagum, the intercoftals, 
the recurrent, the diaphragmatics, and 
the vertebral; 7. a part of the {pinal 
marrow: 8, the afpera arteria, or tra- 
chea, particularly the larynx, in which is 
an eminence called the pomum adamit 
g. the pharynx, with a part of the oefo- 
phagus: 10. the thyroide, with fome 
other imaller glands. See the articles 
Larynx, PHarynx, Jucutar, &e, 

Wounds of the Neck. The weatment of 
thefe wounds ought to be different, ac- 
cording to the different nature of the 
wound. When the common integu- 
ments and mufcular fich only are 
wounded, it will require to be treated 
in the fame manner as cther flight 
wounds, See the article Wounpb. 
Where the external jugular is wounded, 
the methods ufled after bleeding ip that 
vein will be fuficient. When the inter- 
nal jugular vein is wounded, the hamor- 
rhage will be eafily flopped by filling 
the wound with dry lint, or with: the 
puff-ball or dufty muthroom; laying 
ever thefe applications {quare bolfters, 

Vor. Il. 
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and fecuring all with a bandage drawn 


as tight as the fituation of the part will 
admit, Where this method has no effeét, 


the furgeon fhould make a proper pref- | 


fure on the wounded part with his | 
finger, till the hemorrhage is intirely 
ftopped; the dreflings applied are not to 
be removed for three days, and then 
avulnerary balfam and platter is to be 
applied to heal the wound, In large 
wounds, or an intire divifion of the in- 
terial jugular, the furgeon, if preieat, 
fhou'd meke a firm preffure with his 
finger on the wounded part, and make 
ineifions lengihways above the wound, 
till he can get at the veffel, and then 
make a firm ligature up n it, by the af- 
fittance of the crooked needle, 
In cafe of a wound in the carotid artery, 
a furgeon, if prefent in time, fhould 
ufe the fame method as in thofe of the 
internal jugular vem, This method is 
more likely to be attended with fuccefs 
in wounds of the upper and middle part of. 
the veffel, than 1n thofe of the lower part 
of it; and where the wound is not in 
the trunk of the artery, but in one of its 
branches near the head, you fhould fill 
up the wound with lint dipt in fome 
ftvptic liquor, and then cover it up with 
thick compreffes, fecuring all with a tight 
bandage, and ordering an affiftant to 
mekea preflure upon the part with his 
hand, for fome time af:er: and in thefe 
cales, the dreffings are not to be removed 
till the third or fourth day. 
In curing the wounds of the afpera ar- 
teria, the furgeon ought to clean the 
wound, and then endeavour to unite the 
parts by the help of fticking-plaflers ; or~ 
where the wound is large, by making 
two ftitches with a crooked needle, dref- 
fing the wounds afterwards in the ufual 
manner, and enjoining the patient to 
keep his head in a proper fituation, The 
wound thus treated, will eafily heal, if 
it has been made either by punéture, or 
a cutting iniftroment; but if it has been 
made by a bullet, and eny part of the 
alpera arteria is carried away, the future 
is to no purpofe : wounds of this kind are 
only to be drefled with the vulnerary 
balfams. If the afpera arteria is in- 
tirely divided, and the lower end of it 
has fhrunk into the cavity of the thorax, 
fo that it cannot be laid hold on, and 
united to the upper part, there can be 
no remedy, 
When the oefophagus is wounded, what is 
taken in at the mouth comes out through 
rE. the 
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the wound, and the patient is ufually 
affe&ted with hiccoughs and vomiting. 
When it is entirely divided, there is no 
remedy; but when itis only perforated, 
or wounded in part, the cure may be 
attempted by dreffing it with the vulne- 
rary balfams, endeavouring to unite it 
by means of fticking-plafters, and en- 
joining the patient a ftriét abflinence for 
fome days, giving nourifhing clyfters of 
broth or milk; but when the neccflities 
of nature require nourifhment to be taken 
by the mouth,the wound fhoul.l always 
be carcfully cleaned afterwards, and 
dreffed daily till it heals, 
Wounds of the meduli# fpinalis are beft 
dreffed with balfam of peru, or medi- 
cines of the like nature, mixed witha 
fmail quantity of honey of rofes, {pread 
upon pledgits, and applied moderately 
warm. Slight ones of this kind sre fome- 
. _ times healed by this means, but large 
- ones in this part bring on certain death. 
Luxation of the Neck. If life remain after 
fuch an accident, the patient is to be im- 
mediately laid flat on the ground or floor; 
then the {urgeon, laying hold of his head, 
is to extend it frongly, gently moving it 
from fide to fide, till he. finds that the 
neck is reftored to its natural pofture. 
Mr. Petit mentions another method, by 
means of flings; but Heifter gives the 
preference to the former method, both as 
being more fimple, and becaufe the pa- 
tient can be relieved much fooner. 
Wry Neck, a deformity ufually brought 
into the world with people; but fome- 
times it is occafioned by accidents alter- 
wards. When itis from the birth, there 
is very little reafon to imagine it curable, 
becaufe the vertebrse of the neck are ren- 
dered crocked by that pofture, while the 
bones are in a foft and pliable ftate. 
There are, however, in. the writings of 
furgeons, fome inftances of this diforder, 
even in thefe circumttances, being cured 
after twelve, fixteen, or eighteen years. 
When this diforder comes on adults, it 
is occafioned generally either by the con- 
tragtion of the fkin from a burn on one 
fide, or from a trong fpafmodic contrsc- 
tion of one of the maittoide mutcles ; 
which will at length become fhorter and 
indurated, by continuing in that pofture ; 
or it may proceed from a relaxation of 
cone or more of thefe mufcles, in confe- 
quence of which the neck will be con- 
traéted by the fironger antagoniit-muicle 
on the oppofite fide; or laltly, it may 
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NECROMANCY, a fpecies of divination, 


NECROSIS, in medicine, a term fome- | 


NECTAR, x72, among antient poets, 


NECTARINE, a fruit differing nothing | 
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proceed from a preternatural ligament 
drawing down the head. And when 
either of thefe is the occafion of the dif 
order, there is hopes of a cure; efpeci- 
ally if the patient be young, and the dif- 
order not of long ftanding. 

If this diforder be recent, and caufed by 
a defluxion of humours, evacuating me- 
dicines, with mild fudorifics, and heat, 
may be of fervice. But when it arifes, 
from a contra&tion of the fkin or mulcles | 
by burning, the repeated ufe of oils, | 
ointments, and fomentations, may relax 
fo far as to make acure. A proper firm 
bandage muft be applied to pull the head 
toward the natural pofture, and a fteel- 
collar may be contrived, by which the 


till the neck recover its proper pofition. 
But when ali thefe fail, the manual af- 
fitance of the furgeon is to be called in. 
If the fkia is contra&ted by a burn, it 
mult be carefully incided tranfverfely in 
feveral places, and the incifions dreffed 
fo as to keep them open and dilated, and 
the head pulled to its proper pofition by 
a bandage, till the new flefh filling up 
thefe incifions, gives room for the head 
to ftand even. But if the wry-neck pro- 
ceeds from a contraction of. one of the 
maftoide mulcles, or from fome ligament, — 
they are to be divided by a tranfverfe ine _ 
cifion in their lower part, near the cla- | 
vicle or tternum. 


in the fouth part of the circle of Swabia, 
and falls into the Rhine at Manheim. 


performed by raifing the dead, and ex- 
torting anfwers from them. See the ar- 
ticle DIVINATION, 


times ufed for a mortification, or fpha- 
celus, See the article SPHACELUS. 


the drink of the fabulous deities of the 
heathens, in contradiftinQion from their | 
folid food, which was called -ambrofia. — 
See the article AMBROSIA. { 
This word is alio uled by fome of the | 
antients to exprefs honey. 


from the common peach, of which it 1s— 
a fpectes, thanin having a fmoother rind 

and a firmer pulp. See PERsIcaA. { 
among botanilts, ex- | 
preffés what is fometimes only a part of | 
the coroila, and fometimes, though more 
rarely, the whole: it is a part 2 

or 
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for the reception of the honey-j -juice of 
the plant, and is very various in its 
figure ; being fometimes only a hollow 
ina petal, fometimes a little fquama or 
tubercle, and fometimes a plain tube. 
NECYDALIS, in zoology, a genus of the 
coleoptera clafs of infects, the antenna of 
which are fetaceous ; the exterior wings 
are dimidiated, and there are interior or 
membranaceous ones. 
NEEDHAM, a market town of Suffolk 
fituated on the river Orwel, eight miles 
north- weft of Ip{wich, 
NEEDLE, acus, a very common little in- 
ftrument or utenfil, made of fteel, point- 
ed at one end, and pierced at the other, 
ufed in fewing, embroidery, tapeftry, &e. 
Needles make a very confiderabie art cle 
in commerce, though there is {carce any 
commodity cheaper, the conf: mption of 
them being almot incredible. The fizes 
are from n° x. the largeft, to ne 26. the 
fmallett, To the manufacture of needles, 
german and hungarian ftee! are of mott 
repute, In the making them, the frit 
thing is to pafs the ftee] thro’ a coal-fire, 
and, under ahammer, to bring it out of 
its {quare figure into a cylindrical one. 
This done, it is drawn through a large 
hole of a wire-drawing-iron, and returned 
into the fi: es and drawn through a fecond 
hole of the iron, fmaller than, the firft, 
and thus fucceffively, from hole to bile, 
till it has acquired the degree of finenels 
required for that fpecies of needles, ob- 
ferving every time it is tobe drawn that 
it be greafed over with lard, to render 
it more manageable. ‘The fteel thus re- 
duced to a fine wire, is cut in pieces of 
the length of the needles intended, Thefe 
pieces are flatted at one end onthe anvil, 
in order to form the head and eye: they 
are then put into the fire to fofien them 
farther, and thence taken out and pierced 
ateach extreme of the flat part on the 
anvil, by force of a puncheon of well- 
tempered fteel, and laid on a leaden block 
to bring out, with another puncheon, 
the little piece of fteel remaining in the 
eye. The corners are then filed off the 
fquare of the heads, and a litile cavity 
filed on each fide of the flat ef the head: 
this done, the point is formed with a file, 

and the whole filed over: they are then 
Jaid to heat red hot ona long flat nar- 
row iron, crooked at one end, in a char- 
coal fire, and when taken out hence, 
are thrown into a bafon of cold water 
to harden. On this operation a good 
deal depends: too much heat burns 
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them, and too little leaves them foft: — 


Chirurgeon’s NEEDLE. 
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the medium is learned by experience, 
When they are thus hardened, they are 
laid in an tron-fhovel on a fire, more or 
lefs brifk in proportion to the thicknefs 
of the necdles; taking care to. move 
them from time to time. Tis ferves to 
temper them, and take off their brittle. 
nefg: great care here too mutt be taken 
of the degree of heat. They. ave then 
trairened one after another with the 
hammer, the coldnefs of the water ufed 
in hardening them having twilted the 
greateft part of them. The next procefs 
1s the polifhing them. To do this they - 
take twelve or fifteen thoufand needles, ~ 
and range them in little heaps againft 
each other on a piece of pew buckram 
ipriakied with emery-duft, The needies 
thus difpofed, emery -duft is thrown over 
them, which is again {prinkled with oil 
of olives ; at Jaft the whole is made up 
into a-roll, well bound at both ends, 
This roll is then laid on a polifhing- 
table, and over it a thick plank loaden 
with ftones, which two men work back- 
wards and forwards a day and a half, or 
two days, fucceflively ; by which means 
the roli thus continually agitated by the 
weight and motion of the plank over it, 
the needles withinfide being rubbed 
againft each other with oil and emery, 
are infenfibly polithed, After polithing 
they are taken out, and the filth wafhed 
off them with hot-water and foap: tiey 
are then wiped in hot bran, a little mou- 
tened, placed with the needles in a round 
box, fufpended in the air by a cord, which 
is kept flirring till the bran and needles 
be dry, The needles thus wiped in two 
or three different brans, are taken out and 
put in wooden veffels, to have the goed 
feparated from thofe whole points or eyes 
have been broke either in polithing or wip- 
ing: the points are then a'l turned the 
fame way, and fmoothed with an emery- 
ftone turned with a wheel. This operation 
finifhes them, and there remains nothing 
but to make them into packets of two 
hundred and fifty each. 
Needles the dozen thoufand pay, on im+ 
portation, 11s. 6°°d. and, on expor-~ 
tation, draw back 108. 1,5°d. Pack- 
necdles the thoufand pay, on tmporta- 
tion, 28. 6,8°.d,and'draw back, on ex- 
portation, 2s.3.d, Sail-needles the thou - 
fand psy, on importation, 1s. 3,4°.d. 
and draw back, on exportation, rgd 
There are many 
cafes wherein the ufe of the needle is 
13E2 highly 
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highly neceffary ; in fome of which a 
cure cannot be completed without it, 
as in wounds of the belly, and in divided 
tendons, In amputations they are found 
much preferable to the aQual cautery 5 
and in the operation of the aneurtim, 
bubonverle, lithotomy, @&e, they very 
much forward the cure; and in a cata- 
rat and hare-lip, the cure is wholly per 
formed by them; for a defeription of the 
different needles ufed in she cure of each 
of thefe ‘wo laft diforders, fee the articles 
CoucHInG and HaRe-Lip, 
Chirurgical needles are of different figures 
and fizes ; being (traight, crooked and 
» flat; and all of them very fharp, and 
moft'y made of weil-tempered metal : 
thofe needles ufed for fetons, and gene- 
rally for the future of tendons, and for 
the fewing up of dead bodies, muit be 
ftraight. In amputation, and all other 
fort of wounds, the crooked fort are 
ufed. Mr. Monro, in the Medical Effays, 
obferves, that needles of filver pierce more 
eafily in {tit hing arteries after amputa- 
tion, than thofe made of fteel. See the 
article LitTHoToMyY, 
Magznetical NEEDLE, in navigation, a needle 
touched with a loadftone, and fultained 
On a pivot or center; on which playing 
at liberty, it direéts itfelf to certain points 
in or under the horizon; whence the 
magnetical needle is of two kinds, viz, 
horizontal and inclinatory, See the ar- 
ticle MaGnerT. 
Horizontal needles are thofe equally ba- 
lanced on each fide the pivot that fuf- 
tains them; and which, playing hori- 
zontally with their two extremes, point 
out the north and fouth points of the 
horizon, For their application and ule, 
fee the article COMPASS, 
In the cenftruétion cf the horizontal 
necdie a piece of pure fteel is provided, of 
a length not exceeding fix inches. left its 
weight impede its volubility, very thin, 
to take its verticity the beter, and not 
pierced with any holes, or the like, for 
ornament fake, which prevent the equa- 

le diffufion of the magnetic virtue. A 
perforation is then made in the middle of 
its length, and a brafs-cap or head fol- 
dered on, whole inner cavity is conical, 
fo 2s to play freely on a ftyle or pivot 
headed with a fine fteel-point. The 
north point of the needje in our hemi- 
fphere is made a little lighter than the 
fauthern # the touch always deltroying 
the baJance, if well adjufted before, and 
rendering the north end heavier than the 
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fouth, and thus o¢cafioning the needle 
to dip. ; 

The method of giving the needle its ver- 
ticity or dire€tive faculty, has been fhewn 
already under the article MaGnert ; but 
if after touching, the needle be out of 
its equilibrium, fomething muft be filed 
off from the heavier fide, till it balance 
evenly. 

Needles in fea-compaffes are ufnally made 
of a rhomboidal or oblong form: we 
have given their ftrofture already under 
the article COMPASS. 

The needle is not found to print precifely 
to the north except in very few places, 
but deviates from it more or lefs in dif- 
ferent places, and that too at different 
times, which» deviation is called its de- 
clination or variation from the meridian. 
See the article VARIATION. 

Inclinatory or dipping-needle, a mag- 
netica] needle fo hung as that inftead of 
plaving horizontally and pointing out 
north and fouth, one end dips or inclines 
to the horizon, and the other points to 
a certain degree of elevation above it. 
Or a dipping- needle may be defined, with 
Mr. Whitton, to bea long ftraight piece 
of fteel (plate CLXXXVI. fig, 2.) every 
way poifed on its center, and afterwards 
touched with a loadiione, but fo con- 
trived as not to play on the point of a 
pin, as does the common horizontal 
needle, but to fwing in a vertical plane, 
about an axis parallelto the horizon; and 
this to difcover the exact tendency of the 
power of magnetifm, 

The inventor of the dipping-needle, Mr. — 
Whitton oblerves, was without all quef- _ 
tion one Robert Norman, a compafs- 
maker at Wapping in London; who hav- 
ing had a cuftom of finifhing and hang- 
ing the needles of his compafies before he 
touched them, always found that imme- 
diately after the touch, the north point 
would bend or decline downward under 
the horizon, infomuch that to balance the 
needle again, he was always ferced to 
put a piece of wax on the fouth end, as a 
counterpoife, The conftancy of this effect 
led him at length to obferve the precife 
quantity of the dip, or to meafure the 
greateft angle the needle would make 
with the horizon. This, in the year 
1576, he found at London to be 71° 50’ : 
but the dip varies as well as the horizon- 
tal direGtion, and is now found at the 
fame place to be about 75%. Burrows, 
Gilbert, Ridley, Band, &c. endeavour 
to apply this difcovery of the dip to the 
‘ finding 
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finding of the latitude; and the laft au- 
thor going further, likewife propofed the 
finding of the longitude thereby, but for 
want of oblervations and experiments, 
he could go no length, The late Mr, 
Whitton being furnithed with the further 
obfervations of colonel Windham, Dr. 
Halley, Mr. Pound, Mr. Cunningham, 
Pere Noel, Pere Feuillee, and his own, 
improved very much upon this doétrine 
and ufe of the dipping-reedle, brought 
jtinto more certain rules, and endeavour- 
ed in good earneft to find the longitude 
thereby, In or‘er to this he obferves, 
x. That the true tendency of the north 
or fouth end of every magnetic needle is 
pot to that pointin the horizon to which 
the horizonial needle points, but towards 
another dire&tly uncer it in the fame ver- 
tical ; and in different degrees under it in 
different ages, and in different places. 
2. That the power by which a horizontal 
needle is governed, ond all our naviga- 
tion ordinarily direéted, is proved to be 
but one quarter of the power by which 
the dipping-needle is moved, which fhould 
render the latter far the more effectual 
and accurate inftrument. 3. That a dip- 
ping netdle a foot long, will plainly 
fhew an alteration of the angle of incli- 


nation in thofe parts of the world in haif 


a quarter of a degree, or 74 geographi- 
cal miles; 7. ¢. fuppoting thar diftance 
taken along or near a meridian. Anda 
needle of four feet, in two or three miles. 
4. A dipping-needle four feet Jong in 
thele parts of the world, will fhew an 
equal alteration along a parallel, as one 
of a foot long will thew along a meri- 
dian: 7. é. this wili with equal exaéine(s 
fhew the longitude, as that the latitude. 
This depends on the pofition of the lines 
of equal dip in thefe parts cf the world, 
whici are found to be about fourteen or 
fifteen degrees from the parallels. Hence 
he argues, that as we can have needles of 
five, ux, leven, eight or more feet long, 
which will move with ftrength fufficient 
for exatt obfervation, and fince micro- 
{copes may be applied to the viewing the 
fmallett divifions of degrees on the limb 
of the inftrument, it is evident that the 
longitude at land may be found thereby 
to lefs than four miles; an: as there has 
been many obfervations made at fea with 
the fame inftrument by Noel, Feuillee, 
&c, which have determined the dip ufu- 
ally within a degree, fometimes within 
or } of adegree, and this with {mall 
needles of five or fix or at the moft nine 
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inches long, it is evident the Jongitude 
may be found even at fea to lefs than half 
a quarter of a degree. This much pre- 
mifed, the obfervation itfelf follows. 

To find the longitude or latitude by the 
dipping-needle, If the lines of equal 
dip below the horizon be drawn on maps 
or fea-charts fiom good obfervations, it 
will be eafy from the longitude known, 
to find the latitude, and from the lati- 
tude known, to find the longitude either 
at fea or Jand, 

Suppoie, for example, you were travel- 
ling or failing along the meiidian of 
London, and found the angle of dip'with ° 
a needle of one foot to be 75°, the chart 
will fhew that this meridian and the line 
of dip meet in the latitude 53° 32’, which 
therefore isthe latitude fought. See the 
aiticle LATITUDE, 

Or fuppofe you were travelling or failing 
along the parallel cf London, that is in 
51° 32’ north latitude, and you find the 
angle of dip to be 74°. The paraliel and 
the Jine of this dip will meet in the map 
in 1° 46’ of ealt longitude from London, 
which is therefore the longitude fought. 
See the article LONGITUDE, 

About the year 1700, Dr. Halley publith- 
ed a fea-chart, on which the lines of va- 
riation are delineated: but as experience 
has fhewn, that the variation is in a per- 
petual ftate of fluuation, at Jeaft in the 
greateft part of the world, itis therefore 
neceflary that the lines of variation be 
often correéled. About the vear 1744, 
Mr. Montaine and Mr. Dodfon found, 
on a careful examination, that the varia- 
tion lines conftruéted by Dr. Halley were 
become enurely ufelefs; and that, in or- 
der to render this chart ufeful to the ma- 
riner, it was neceffary to conftruét a new 
fy item of thefe lines, or fomething analo- 
gous to them every ten or twelve years 
at leaft ; accordingly, about the year 1744, 
they republifhed Dr, Halley’s chart with 
new variation lines. In 1755, they 
made a new conttruétion ; thole of 1744 


‘being become erroneous by time; and in 


1759, they publithed an account of the 
methods ufed to defcribe lines on Dr. 
Halley's chart, fhewing the variation of 
the magnetic needle, about the year1756, 
in all the known feas, and the applica- 
tion and ule of thefe lines in correcting 
the longitude at fea. 
As the mutation of the magnetical varia- 
tion is remarkably irregular in different 
parts of the world, the only method of 
conftructing a variation chart, is by col- 
leQing 
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le&ting a large number of obfervations 
made by artifts in their voyages, and 
transferring them to the chart, which was 
‘the method thefe gentlemen purfued. 
In.1755, was publifhed a table of the 
quantity of vasiation, from the year 
1660 to 31860, at feveral places, com- 
puted, after many years inten{e applica- 
tiovo, by Mr, Williams, who was per- 
fuaded he had difcovered a method of 
calculating the variation at any given 
place and time, 
NEEDLE-FISu, a fpecies of fyngnathus, 
_ with the m/‘ddle. of the body hexangu- 
lar, and the tail pinnated, 
ticle SYNGNATHUS. 
The males end females of this fpecies, as 
well as of the fea adder, another fpe- 
cies of the fyngnathus, are eafily diftin- 
guifhed; the females carrying a kind of 
long bag, reaching from the anus half- 
way to the tail; there are numerous eggs 
in this, at the proper feafon they are full, 
of the fize of rape-fecd, and of a whitith 
colour; they neither are fo numerous, 
nor at all refemble ,in their arvangement 
or difpofition the eggs of the generality of 
the other fifhes of this clafs ; this may in- 
deed be in fome degree {id to be vivipa- 
_rous, for the rudiment of the foetus is in 
ee mealure animated before it is dif- 
charged from the vefica or bag. 
NEEDLE-SHELL, in natural hiftory, the 
flender turbo, with ventricofe fpires, and 
a {mall round mouth. See Turso. 
NEEDLES, two capes, or head-lands, at 
the weft end of the ifle of Wight, which 
is very difficult to pafs on account of the 
fands and rocks, 
NE EXEAT REGNUM, or more properly, 
- NE EXEAT REGNO, in law, a writ for 
., reftraining a perfon from going out of 
the kingdom, without the king’s licence, 
Tt may be direed cither to the fheriff, to 
caufe the party to find furety that he will 
not depart the realm, or to the paity 
himfclf ; and in that cafe, if he goes, he 
is liable to be fined. If a fuit be depend- 
ing in the court of chancery, and the 
plaintiff is afraid that the defendant will 
fiv abroad, he may have this writ; in 
which the defendant muft give bond to 
the mafter of the Rolls, in the penalty 
of r000]. or fome fuch fum, for fubmit- 
tng to the writ, or elfe he mutt fatisfy 
the court, by anfwer, affidavit, or other- 
wife, that he has no defign of Igaving the 
_ kingdom, and enter into fecurity ac- 
- cordingly, 
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NEFASTI bigs, in roman antiquity, a# 
appellation given to fuch days wherein 
it was not allowed to adminifler juftice, 
ufvally marked in the calender by N, or 
N. P. z. e. nefattus prime, when only 
nefaftus for the firft part of it. See ast, 

NEGAPATAN, a port-town of the nither 
India, fituated on the coat of Covoman- 
del: eaft long. 79°, north lat. 11° 45/. 

NEGATION, in logic, an a& of the 
mind, affirming one thing to be different 
from another; as, that the foul is not 
matter. 

NEGATIVE, in general, fomething that 
implies a negation: thus we fay, nega- 
tive quantities, negative figns, negative 
powers, @c. Seethe articles QUANTITY, 
Sicn, Power, &c. 

Our words and ideas, fays Dr. Watts, 
are fo unhappily linked together, that 
we can never know which are pofitive, 
which negative .ideas, by the words 
that exprefs them: for fome  pofitive 
terms denote a negative idea, as dead ; 
and there are both pofitive and negative 
terms invented to fignify the fame and 
contrary ideas, as unhappy and miferable, 
‘To this may allo be added, that fome 
words, which are negative in the ovi- 
ginal language, feem pofiiive in englith, 
as abyfs. The way therefore to know 
whether any idea be negative or not, is 
to confider whether it priovarily implies 
the ab‘ence of any pofitive being, or © 
mode of being; if fo, then it is a nega- 
tive idea, ctherwife a pofitive one. 
According to logicians, the only way to 
prove a negative, is by converting it 
into an affirmative. 

NEGATIVE PREGNANT, a negative that 
implies or brings forth an affirmative ; 
as where a perfon is impleaded to*have 
done a certain thing on fuch a day, @c. 
and denies the thing generally, without 
alleging any thing farther; it is a nega 
tive pregnant plea, becaufe fuch pleading 
may neverthelefs imply that he did it in 
fome fort. j . 

NEGOMBO, a port-town on the- weft 
coaft of the ifle of Ceylon, in the indian 
ocean, fubjeé&t to the Dutch: eaft long. 
78°, north lat. 79 25’, q 

NEGRAIS, a port town of Pegu, in the — 
further India, fituated on the weft fide 
of the bay of Bengal: eaft long.g2° 30’, 
north lat, 17°. 7 

NEGRIL point, the moft wefterly pro- | 
montory of the ifland of Jamaica. 

NEGROES, properly the inhabitants of | 

Nigritia 


NEG 


Nigritia in Africa, alfo called blacks and 
moors ; but this name is new given to 
all the blacks. ‘ 
The origin of the negroes, and the caufe 
of this remarkable difference from the 
rett of the human fpecies, has much 
perplexed the naturalifts: Mr. Boyle 
“has obferved, that it cannot be produced 
by the heat of the climate: for though 
the heat of the fun may darken the co- 
lour of the {kin, yet experience does not 
fhew that it is fufficient to produce a true 
blacknefs, like that of the negroes. 
In Africa itfelf, many nations of ZEthi- 
Opia are not black, nor were there any 
blacks originally in the Welt-Indies. In 
many parts of Afia, under the fame 
parallel with the african region, inha- 
bited by blacks, the people are but taw- 
ney. He adds, that there are negroes in 
Africa beyond the fouthern tropic, and 
that a river fometimes parts nstions, one 
of which is black and the other only 
tawney. Dr. Barriere alledges, that the 
gall of negroes is black, and being mix- 
ed with their blood, is depofired between 
their fkin and f{caif-fkin. However, Dr. 
Mitchel, of Virginia, in the Philofophi- 
cal Tranfactions, n° 476, has endea- 
voured by many learned arguments to 
prove, thatthe influence of the fun in 
hot countries, and the manner of life of 
their inhabitants, are the remote caufes 
of the colour of negroes, indians, ec. 
and indeed it would be a ftrong con- 
firmation of his doGrine, if we could 
fee any people, originally white, be- 
come black and woolly by tran{planta- 
tion, or vice ver/a. 
Negroes are brought from Guinea, and 
other coafts of Africa, and fent into the 
colonies in America, to cultivate to- 
bacco, fugar, indigo, @c. and in Mexico 
- and Peru, to dig in the mines ; and this 
commerce, which is {carce defenfible on 
the foot either of religion or humanity, 
is now carried on by all the naticns that 
have fettlements in the Welt-Indies, 
Thofe negroes make the beft flavés, who 
are brought from Angola, Senegal, Cape 
Verd, the river'Gambia, the kingdoms 
of Joloffes, Daniel, Galland, &c. 


There are various ways of procuring | 
them: fome, to avoid-famine, fei] them < 


felves, their wives and children, to their 
princes, or other great men: others are 
made prifoners of war; and great num- 
bers are feized in excurfions made for 
that very prrpofe by the petty princes, 
Upon one another's territoies, in which 
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it is ‘vfual to fweep away all, without.dif- 
tin@tion of age or fex. 


NEGRO-CAPE, a promontory af Angola, 


on the weft coalt of Africa: eatt long. 
14°, fouth lat. 17°. 


TEGROES-ISLAND, one of the Philippine — 


Iflands, in the Indian Ocean, fubje& to 
Spain; fo called, becaufe moft of the 
inhabitants are blacks: eaft long. 120°, 
north lat. 10°. 


NEGROLAND, or Nicritia, a country 


of Africa, which lies between 18° weit, 
and r5° eat longitude, and between 10° 
and 20° of north latitude, the great river 
Niger running through it. It is bound- 
ed by*Z2ara, or the delart, on the north ; 
by unknown countries on the eaft; by 
Guinea, on the fouth; and by the At- 
lantic Ocean on the weft. 


NEGROPONT, or.crrpos, the capital 


of the ifland of Negroport, antiently call- 
ed Euboea, fituated in the Archipelago, 
on the weft fide of the ifland; where the 
flrzit is fo narrow, that it ts jomed tothe 
continent by a bridge: eaft long. 24° 


30’, noith lat. 38° 30’. 


NEHEM!AH, a cononical book of the 


Old Teftament, fo called from the name 
of its author, Nehemiah was born at 
Babylon, during the captivity, and fuc- 
ceeded Ezra in the government of Judah 
and Jerufalem. He was a Jew, and was 
promoted to the office cf cup-bearer to 


Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of Perfia; _ 


when the opportunities he had of being 
daily in the king’s prefence, together 
with the favour of Either the queen, 
procured him the favour of being autho- 
rized to repair and fortify the city of Je- 
rufalem, in the fame manner as it was be~. 
fore its deftru@tion by the Babylonians, 


On his going to Jerufalem, he finifhed *- * 


the rebuilding of the walls in fifty-two 
days, and dedicated the gates of the city 
with great folemnity. He then reformed 
fome abules which had crept in among 
his countrymen, particularly the extor- 
tion of the ufurers, by which the pocr 
were fo oppreffed as to be forcedgto fell 
their lands and children for fupport: af- 
ter which he returned to Perfia, and came 
‘back again with a new commiflion, by 
virtue of which he regulated every thing 
relating both to the fiate and religion of 
the Jews. The hiftory of thetfe tranfac- 
tions is the fubje@t of this book. 


NEIF, zetiva, in law-books, denotes a 


fhe-villain. See the article VibLain. 


NE INJUSTE vexes, in law, a writ that 


lies for atenant, who ie dilteained by 
his 


ae 


Te 
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quotient, and fo continually till the work 
js done, Thus 2179788 divided by 6123, 
gives in the quotient 356. 

: Having tabulated the divifor, $123, you 
fee that 6123 cannot be had in 21709 ; 
therefore take five places, and on the rods 
finda number that is equal, or next lefs 
to 21797, which is 18369; thatis, 3 times 
the divifor, wherefore fet 3 in the quo- 
tient, and fubftra& 18369 from the figures 
above, and there will remain 3428; to 
which add 8, the next figure of the divi- 
dend, and feek ggain on the rods for it, 
or the next lefs, which you will find to be 
five times; therefore fet 5 in the quo- 

; tient, and fubtra& 30615 from 34288, 

en and there will remain 36733 to which 
add add 8, the laft figure in the dividend, 

and finding it to be jut 6 times the di- 

ayy ‘vilor, fet fix in the quotient. 

6123)2379788(356 
38269 °° 


mt 
at: 


34288 
30615 _ 
36738 
ha 
©ocoo 
NEPETA, the tall white fideritis, or cat- 
» mint, in botany, a genus of the didyna- 
_ mia gymno/permia clafs of plants; the 
ra ~ corojla whereof confifts et a fingle rin- 
~ gent petal, the tube is cylindric and in- 
curvated, and the limb dehifcent ; the 
faux is patent, cordated and terminating 
in two fhort fegments; the upper lip is 
ereét, roundifh and emarginated ; the 
lower one is a roundifh, concave, iarge, 
entire and ferrated; there is no pericar- 
pium, burthefeeds, which are roundifh, 
and fourin nuinber, are contained in the 
cup. 
Catmint has been greatly reccommended 
as an uterine and nervous medicine, 
The-people in the country {till frequent- 
Jy ule it in form of an infufion fer .thefe 
purpofes, but in the fhops it is only kept 
as an ingredient in fome compofitions. 
NEPHEW, » term relative to uncle and 
aunt, fignifying a brother or fiftes’s fon ; 
who, according to the civil law, is in 
the third depree of confanguinity, but ac- 
cording to the canon in the fecond, 
NEPHRITIC, fomething that relates to 
{ the kidreys. See KIDNEYS, 
: NEPHRITIC STONE, lapis nephriticus. Sie 
the article Lapis. 
NEPHRITIC WOOD, liguum nephriticum, 
» wood of a very dente and compact tex- 
ture, and of a fine grain, brovght us 


o 
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oe 
NEP, | 
from New Spain, in ‘fall blocks, in its 
natural ftate, and covered with its bark. 
It is to be chofen of a pale colour, found | 
and firm, and fuch as has not loft its | 
acrid tafte; but the fureft teft of ie is the 
infufing it in water: for a piece of it inful- 
ed only half an hour in cold water, gives 
it a changeable colour, which js blue or 
yellow, as varioufly held to the light, 
Tf the vial itis in be held between the 
eye and the light, the tinéture appears) 
yellow; but if the eye be placed between] 
the light and the vial, it appears blue. 
We often meet with this wood adulterat- 
ed with others of the fame pale colour ; 
but the dufkifh black hue of the bark, 1s 
a ftriking charaéter of this. 
The tree is the coatli of Hernandez. It 
grows to the height of our pear-tree, and 
its wood while frefh is much of the fame 
texture and colour; the leaves are {mall 
and oblong, not exceeding half an inch | 
in length, or a third of an inch in | 
breadth ; the flowers are fmall, and of | 
a pale yellow, and oblong fhape, ftand. | 
ing in fpikes: the cups they fland in are: 
divided into five fegments at the edge, and | 
are covered with a reddith down, This | 
is the beft defcription of the tree that can | 
be colleGted from what has been hitherto 
written of it; no body having had an op- 
portunity of taking its true charafters. 
This wood is a very good diuretic, and - 
is faid to be of yreat afe with the Indiang 
in all difeafes of the kidneys and bladder, 
and in fuppreffions of urine, from what 
ever caufe, It is alfo recommended in fe 
vers and obftructions of the vifcera. The 
way of taking it, among the Indians, is 
only an infafion in cold water. 
pharmacy, medicines 
proper for difeafes of the kidneys, efpe 
cially the ftone. See STONE. 
Sach particularly are the roots of althaa 
dog’s grafe, afparagns, fago, pellitory o 
the wall, mallows, pinipinelia, red chicks 
peafe, peach-kernels, turpentine, the 
nephritic ftone, thenephritic wood, @¢ 
and diutetics. See Diuretics, @e. | 
NEPHRITIS, in medicine, an inflamma: 
tion of the kidneys. See the artich 
INFLAMMATION. 
The fymptoms of the nephritis, accords 
ing to Boerhaave, are a great inflammas 
tory, pungent, burning pain in th 
place where the kidneys are fituated) 
attended with a fever. The urine if 
made often, bet {mall in quantity, an 
very red, or flime-colonred, yet int 
higheft degree ef the’ dileafe, water 
’ Ther 


é 
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There is a numbnefs of the thigh, a 
pain in the groin, and_ the tefticle of 
the fame fide, a pain in the ilinm, bi- 
lious vomiting, and continual eruéta- 
tions, 

When the inflammation is deep, fays 
Hoftman, the fever violent, the burnin 
pain in the loins lafting, the difficulty ef 
making water great, the body very 
coftive, the anxiety and ftraitnefs of the 
precerdia exquifite, the urme crude and 
white, and finally when the pain con- 
tinues. to the fourteenth day, the kidney 
will fuppurate, which is known from 
the abatement of the pain, and from the 
thick, porelent fediment of the urine, 
This will fometimes laft feveral years, 
till there is nothing left of the kidney 
buta bag. This is attended with ahec- 
tic fever, and the patient before he dies is 
almoft reduced to a fkeleton. If the 
bag happens to burft, it brings on a re- 
tention of urine, and intolerable pains, 
which end in death. 

When the difeafe is favourable, it is cur- 
ed, according to Boerhaave, by refolution; 
or 2 copious red and thick urine dif- 
charged atonetime; or, by a large flux 
of blood from the hemorrhoidal veins, in 
the beginning of thedifeafe, It is cured 
alfo by plentiful bleeding, revulfion, and 
dilution; and by foft emollient, antiphlo - 
giftic decoStions. Hoffman thinks emolli- 
ent clyfters without any faline or purg- 
ing ftimulus, the principal help in this 
difeafe. They may be made of milk, 
whey, or foft water, in which elder and 
camomile-flowers have been boiled; to 
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Hoffman recommends emulfions of the 
four cold feeds and {weet almonds: {ome 
attribute a great virtue to cherry-tree 
gum diffolved in whey and water, and 
taken often. A fyrup of marth-mallows 
is very ufeful; add to thefe the decoc- 
tion of veronica, {weetened with honey, 
mixt with powder of nutmegs, 
Arbuthnot fays, that butter-milk, not 
very four, has been reckoned a great fe- 
cretin ulcers of the kidneys; and that 
chalybeat waters have been beneficial to 
fome: he fays, that. {pruce-beer is a 
good balfamic in this cafe, and advifes 
foft malt-liquors rather than wine. If 
the difeafe ends in a fchirrus, there wilh 
be a palfey, or a lamenefs of the adja 
cent thigh, fays Boerhaave, as alfo an 
incurable evil; whence will proceed a 
renal tabes. When there ts a fudden re- 
miffion of the pain, a cold f{weat, a 
weak intermitting pulfe, hiccoughing, a 
ftoppage of urine; cr when it is livid, 
black, full of hairs, fetid, abounding 
with brown or black caruncles, and a 


fudden lofs of flrength, there is a mortal - 


gangrene. 


NEPHROTOMY, a fpecies of lithotomy, 


See the article Li1rHoTomy. 


NEPOTISM, a term ufed in Italy, in 


{peaking of the authority which the 
popes nephews and relations have in the 
adminiftration of affairs, and of the 
care the popes take to raife and enrich 
them. Many of the popes have en~ 
deavoured to reform the abufes of nepc- 
tifm, which at prefent is faid ¢o be abo- 
lithed. 


which add an ounce or two of fyrupof NEREIDS, in the pagan theology, fea- 


marfh-mallows, and a dram of nitre. 
The body fhould be kept open with oil 
of {weet almonds; and wind in the 
bowels fhould be difcuffed, for which pur- 
pole cumin feeds made into comfits are 
proper. When there are convulfions, or 
exceflive pains, Boerhaave fays, that opi- 
ates are proper; and that, if the vomit- 
ing, a fymptom of this difeafe, is. too 
frequent, warm water fweetened with 
honey, is beneficial, ‘The patient dhould 
avotd all acrimonious aliment; he fhould 
neither lie too hot, noron his back. By 
this method likewife, a nephritis arifinz 
from a ftone in the kidney, or ureters, 
may becured. When an abfcefs is form- 
ed, the medicines mult be powerfully ma- 
turating and emollient. When the urine 
appears purulent, they mult be diuretics 
of medicated waters, whey, and the like, 
together with belfamics. In this cafe, 


ny:ppbs, daughters cf Nereus and Doris. 
Hetiod reckons up fifty of them; and 
Homer Pal. o. uv. 39. & fig. gives usa 
liftand detcription of thirty n-ne nereids ¢ 
Virgil’s lift of the nereids is fhorter, but 
diverfified with pretty circumfiances, as 
may be feen Georg. lib. iv. uv. 336 -& 
Seq. 

The nereids were efteemed very hand- 
fome, infomuch that Caffiope, the wife 
of Cepheus, king «f E:hiop'a, having 
triumphed over all the beauties of ‘the 
age, and darirg to vie with the nereids, 
they were fo enraged that they Sent a 


prodigious fea-monfter into the country 3) 4 
and to appeale them fhe was command: © 


ed by the oracle to expofe her daughter 

Andromeda, bound toarock, to be de- 

voured by the monfter, 

In antient monuments the nereids are re- 

prefented riding upon iga-hories, fome- 
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branches ; of which, in human fubjetts, 
the firft branch goes to the elevator pal- 
pebrz ; the fecond, to the elevator of 
the eye; the third, to the depreffor ; 
the fourth, to the adducent; the fifth to 
the inferior oblique mulcle ; and the fixth, 
into the tunics of the eye: but, in other 
animals, they are divided much other- 
wife, 4. The pathetic pair of Willis, 
(ibid. d, d.) which are very fmall, and 
run to thetrochlear mufcle of the eye. 
s- The guftatory pair, which are very 
large, and divided within the cranium 
into three branches, (bid. f, f.) imme- 
diately under the dura mater: of thefe 
the firft branch, called the ophthalmic, 
runs to various parts of and about the 
eye, the eye-lids, the mufcles of the 
forchead and nofe, and the integuments 
of the face. The fecond branch may 
be called the fuperior maxillary one, as 
being finally diftributed through all parts 
of the upper jaw, the lips, nofe, palate, 
uvula, gums, teeth: a branch of it alfo 
runs to the ear, and joining witha branch 
of the feventh pair, forms the chordatym- 
pani. The third branch may be called 
the maxillaris inferior, as being diftri- 
buted over the feveral parts of the lower 
jaw, the tongue, and other parts of the 
mouth ; whence the whole pair of nerves 
has obtained the name of par gufta- 
torium ; though a great part of them 
fervés to very different purpoles, and is 
carried to parts that have nothing to do 
with ta(ting. 6. The abducent pair, 
(ibid. g, g-) except a branch for the for- 
mation of the intercoftal nerve, is wholly 
carried to the abducent mujfcle of the 
eye; whence its name, The intercoftal 
nerve (ibid, fig. 1 and 2, 7, 1, 1,4, m, 
&c.) is formed either of ramifications of 
the two preceding nerves, or only of 
thofe of the fixth pair, It makes its 
way out «! the cranium by the paflage 
of the internal carotid, and defcends 
near the eighth pair through the neck ; 
and thence through the breaft arf@ abdo- 
men, even to the pelvis; and in its 
way, makes various plexufes and ganglia, 
and fends branches to almoft all the pasts 
contained in the breaft and abdomen. 
+. The auditory pair, (ibid. b, 4.) 
arife with two trunks ; the one of which 
is called the portio dura, or hard portion ; 
the other the portio mollis, or fof: por- 
tion, This laft enters the foramen of 
the os petrofum, and thence through va- 
rious little apertures gets into the la- 
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byrinth of the ear, where it is expand- 
ed over all its parts, and conftitutes the 


primary organ of hearing. The harder 
portion, pafling the aqueduét of Fallo- 


ie 7 gas? 


‘ pius, fends back one branch into the 


cavity of the cranium: it alfo fends off 
another branch, which helps to form the 
chorda tympani; and others to the 
mu(cles of the tympanum. The reft of 
this pair goes to the external ear; the 
pericranium, the mufcles of the os hy- 
oides, the lips, the eye-lids, and the 
parotids. 8. The par vagum (ibid. kk, k.) 
with the accefforius of Wallis,’ pafs out 
near the lateral finufes of the dura ma- 
ter, and, defcending through the neck — 
and thorax to the abdomen, fend out 
branches by the way to the larynx, the 
pharynx, the heart, the lungs, and 


efpecially to the ftomach. It alfo fends — 


off from the upper part of the thorax, 


large branches, which are varioufly im= — 


plicated in the neck, thorax, and abe — 
domen, with the linguals, the cervicals, 
and the intercoftals. g. The lingual 
pair go immediately to the tongue, and 
are called by fome the motary nerves of 
the tongue ; but by others, i 
juftice, the guftatory nerves. 
Weare to obferve, fays Heiiter, that the 
pair of nerves, which the generality of 
writers have called the tenth pair of the 
head, are, for many unanfwerable rea- 
fons, to be properly called the firft pair 
of nerves of the neck, 
Of the nerves which arife from the — 
Spinal marrow, they are properly thirty- 
two pair. 
Thofe of the neck are no lefs than eight 
pair; and from them there are innu- 
merable branches diftribured through 
the mufcles of the head, the neck, the 
feapwla, and the humeres, marked A, 
B, C, D, Ge. toO, O, the eighth and 
Jaft pair: from the third; fourth, and 
fifth pair are formed the nerves of the 
diaphragm ; and the fixth, feventh, and 
eighth pair, together with PP, the firth 
pair of the back, form the fix robuft 
nerves of the arms and hands. To this 
divifion is the acceflory fpinal nerve of © 
Willis to be referred, which arifes about 
the origin of the third or fourth pair. 
The nerves of the back are twelve pair 
marked PP,QQ, R, S, &e.to Zand 
a, 8, Ge. which, befides the branch 
they give fo the brachial nerves, run en- 
tirely in the fame furrow along the cour fe 
of the ribs, and ave difperitd over the 
pleura, 
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be 


with more. 


; ay ; rE. R Rent | 
pleura, the intercoftal, peétoral, ‘and ab- 
dominal mufcles, the breaft, and other 


parts of the thorax. 


The nerves of the loins are five pair, 
marked +, 9, w, T, ©; with their branch- 
es, &, x» v, &c. Thele are in general 
dilperfed over the loins, the peritonzum, 
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with great danger where the nerve.is only 
partially wounded, and not entirely di- 
vided ; for the wounded fibres contract 
themfelves, and thofe which remain un- 


. divided fuffer too great an exteniion; 


which will bring on moft violent pains, 
fpafms, convulfions, inflammations, and 


and the integuments and muicles of the 
abdomen: and befides this, their firft 
pair often gives, on each fide, a branch 
tothe diaphragm. The fecond pair after 
 Gnofculating with the branches of the 
_ \firft, third, and fourth: pair, forms the 
 erural nerves, 66, 7.7, 88, @e, which 


gangrenes, and fometimes death itfelf, 
Confent of the NERVOUS parts, See the 
article CONSENT. 
NEST, zidus. See the article Nipus. 
NESTORIANS, a chriftian fect, the fol- 
lowers of Neftorius, biftiop and patriarch 
of Conftantinople; who, about the year 


bs 


are difributed over the anterior part of 


_ the thigh: and in the fame manner, a 


pe 
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branch is formed of the conjunétions of 
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the fecond, third, and fourth pair, whicti 
_ paffes through the’ great foramen of the 
_® 08 pubis to the ferotum, the tefticles, 


and the adjoining parts. The fourth and 
fifth pair of the nerves of the loins, join- 
ing with the ficft, fecond, third, and 
fourth pair of the os facrum, compofe the 


eg 
~ nerve called ifchiatic, which is the largett 
in the body, being marked 3, 3, in fig. 2. 


it defcends along the hinder part of the 


. thigh, and its branches are diftributed 


429, taught that there were two perfons 
in Jefus Chrift, the divine and the hu- 
man, which are united, not hypoftatically 
or fabftantially, but in a myftical man- 
ner: whence he concluded, that Mary 
was the mother of Chrifi and not the 
mother of God. For this. opinion, Ne- 
ftorius was condemned and depofed by 
the council of Ephefus; and the decree 


of this council was confirmed by the em- 


peror Theodofius, who banifhed the bi- 
fhop to a monattery. 

Thofechriftians who at this day are called 
neftorians and chaldeans, are very nue 


"over the whole leg,. the foot and toes ; merous, and are fpread over Mefopota- 
being marked 15, 17, 18, Ge. mia, and along the river Tigris and Eu- 

-. ‘The nerves of the facrum form five or fix phrates: they are even got into the In- 
» pair, though not always determinately dies, and into Tartary and China, 


and regularly fo: they pafs through the 
foramina of this bone, and the fuperior 
ones of them, as already obferved, com- 
ofe the ifchiatic nerve ; and what remains 
is difperfed, in a multitude of ramifica- 
tions, over the parts contained in the 
pelvis, the inteftinum rectum, the bladder, 
the parts of generation, and the parts ad- 
jacent. They are marked, in the figure, 
A, 5, 1, 2, &e, 
We thall only add, that 1, a, fig. 2, 
reprefent the brachial nerves; 2, 2, Gc. 
the communications of the vertebral 
nerves with the intercoftals; J, J, re- 
markable communications between the 
phrenic nerves and the intercoftals ; ¢, x, 
u, &c, the acceffory nerve of the eighth 
pair; x, x, the phrenic nerves; and z, z, 
the nerves which go to the teftes, uterus, 


- Be. 
Wounds of the Nerves. Upon the divifion 


of a nerve, Heilter obferves, that the limb 
to which that nerve was extended becomes 
inftantly rigid, void of fenfation, and 
withers: fo that it is no wonder thata 
man inttantly expires, upon the divifion 
-of thofe nerves which are fent to the heart 


or diaphragm ; a wound is alfo attended - 


Thofe of India fettled there unger a 
neftorian prieft called John, whoy in the 
year 1145, got himfelf declared king of 
Indoftan, and grew very famous under 
the name of Prefter John. ‘The nefto- 
rians, though they fpeak the language 
of the refpective countries, only officiate 
in the chaldee or fyriac tongue. The ne- 
ftorian monks are kabited in a black 
gown tied with a leathern girdle, and 
wear a blue turban. The nuns are 
dieffed much after the fame manner, 
excepting that they tie a kind of black 
veil about their heads and about their 
chins. They muft be forty years old be- 
fore they take the monaftic habit. 


NET, a device for catching fih and fowl. 


See the article FisHery. 
The taking fowls by nets, is the readieft 
and moft advantageous of all others, 
where numbers are to be teken. be 
making the nets is very eafy, and what 
every true fportfman ought to be able to 
do for himfelf.. Ail the neceflary tools 
are wooden needles, of which there 
fhould be feveral of different fizes, fome 
round and others flat: a pzir of round- 
pointed*and flat {ciflars, and a wheel to 
wind 


wind of the thread. The packthread 
js to be of different ftrength and thick- 
nefs, according to the fort of birds to be 
taken; and the general fize of the 
methes, if not for very fmall birds, is 
two inches from point to point, The 
nets fhould neither be made too deep 
nor too long, for they are then difficult 
tomanage; and they muft be verged on 
each fide with twifted thread. The na- 
tural colour of the thread is too bright 
and pale, and is therefore in many cafes 
to be altered. The moft ufual colour is 
the ruffet, which is to te obtained by 
plunging the net after it is made, intoa 
tanner’s pit, and letting it lie theretill it 
be fufficiently tinged: this is of a double 
fervice tothe net, fince it preferves the 
thread as well as alters the colour. The 
green colour is given by chopping fome 
green wheat and boiling it in water, 
and then foaking the net in this green 
tin@ure. The yellow colour is given in 
the fame manner with the decottion of 
celandine, which gives a pale ftraw-co- 
Jour, which is the colour of ftubble in 
the harveft-time. The brown nets are to 
be afed on ploughed lands, the green on 
grafs grounds, and the yellow on ftubble 
lands, 

NETE DIEZEUGMENON, in the antient 
mufic, one of the chords of the greek 
fyftem, anfwering to the Ef mi of the 
third o€tave of the modern, See the ar- 
ticle DIAGRAM. 

NETE HyPERBOLZON, in antient mufic, 
the higheft or moft acute of the chords 
of the antient diagram, anfwering to 
the Ami /a of the third oftave of the 
organ. 

NETE SYNEMMENON, in antient mufic, 
the higheft chord of a tetrachord, or 
fourth, of the greek fyftem, added to 
make B flat fall between the mefe and 
paramefe, or our A and B, which till 
then had the interval of a tone-major be- 
tween them. This chord has the fame 
fuund with the paranete diezeugmenon, 
or our D by B flat, See Diacram. 

NETHERLANDS, antiently called Bel- 
gia, but fince denominated Low-Coun- 
tries, or Netherlands, from their low 
fituation, are fituated between 2 and 7° 
of eaft longitude, and between 50 and 
53° 30’ of north latitude; and are 
bounded by the german-fea on the north; 
Germany on the eaft; by Lorrain and 
France on the fouth; and by another 
part of France and the britifh feas on the 
wel; extending near three hundred 
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miles in length from north to fouth, and 
two hundred miles in breadth from eatt 


to weft. They confit of feventeen pros 
vinces 3 ten of which are called the 


aultrian and french Netherlands, and — 


the other feven United-Provinces,  - > 
NETTINGS, in a thip, a fort of grates 
made of {mall ropes, feized together with | 
rope-yarn or twine, and fixed on the 


quarters and in the tops; they are fomes 


times ftretched upon the ledges from the 


wafte-trees to the roof-trees, from the 
top of the fore-caftle to the poop; and 
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fometimes are laid in the watfie of a 
to ferve inftead of gratings, 
NETTLE, urtica, in botany. 
article URTICa, 
The root of the common-nettle is ac-~ 
counted diuretic and lithontriptic >. it 
ferves alfo to purify the blood, and is good 
in fpittings of blood, haemorrhages, an 
the menfes. The feeds of the roman 


nettle are recommended in the afthma, 


and other diforders of the lungs. © + 
Dead NeTTvte. See Lamium, nM 
NETTLE-TREE, celtis. See CELTIS. 
NETTUNO, a port-town of Italy, in the 

Compagna di Roma: fituated on the 

Mediterranean, thirty miles fouth-eaft of 

Rome. At 
NEUENSTAT, a town of Germanyy 

twelve miles north-eaft of Hailbron. 
NEVERS, a city of France, capital of 

the Nivernois: ealt long, 3° 15‘, north | 
lat. 46° §0%. ep) 
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NEUFCHATTEAU, a town of Luxem- | 


burg, twenty miles north-eaft of Sedan, 

NEUFCHATTEL, the capital of the 
counties of Neufchattel-and Vallengin, 
in Switzerland, which together form one 
free and independent ftate, fubje& to 
the king of Proffia: eaft long. 6° 357, 
noth Jat. 47% 10’, 

NEUFCHATTEL is alfo a town of Nor- 
mandy, in France, twenty-three miles 
north-eaft of Rouen, ; 

NEVIN, or NEwin, a market-town of 
North-Wales, eighteen miles fouth-weit 
of Caernarvon. 

NEVIS, one of the Caribhee-iflands, di- 
vided from the eaft end of St. Chriftophers 
by a narrow channel. 

NEURADA, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of five equa! pe~ 
tals, and its fruit is an orbicujated de- - 
prefled capfule, convex on the under- 
part, and every where armed with afcend~- 
ent prickles ; 
of which is a fingle feed, 


NEU- 


it containstencelis, in each © ~ 
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NEURITICS, in. pharmacy, medicines 
good in diforders of the nerves. 

NEUROGRAPAY, fignifies a defcription 
of the nerves, as neurology does a dif- 
courfe concerning them. See NERVEs. 

NEUROPTERA, in the hiftory of infe&s, 
a name given to that cla(s of inlets, 
which have membranaceous wings, with 
nerves and veins difpofed in a reticulated 

form in them, 

~  NEUSTAT, a city of Germany, thirty 

miles fouth of Vienna. 

_ NevustarT is alfo a town of lower-Saxony, 

 fixteen miles north-welt of the city of 
Hanover. 

NEUTER, or NEUTER-GENDER, in 

_ grammar, one of the three genders of 

Be nouns, fo called as being neither ma(cu- 

“ . ¥ne nor feminine. See the article 

«.. GENDER, 

_  NEUTER-VERBS. See the article VERB. 

fag PEQTR L-saLTs, among chemifts, a 

fort or falts neither acid nor alkaline, but 

f pattaking of the nature of both. See the 

' articles Acip and ALKaLI. 

The principal falts of this kind, are com- 

mon-lalt, nitre, aphronitre, the effeotial 
_. falts of plants, and thofe obtained, by 

boiling, from fome medicinal waters, 
. . Such temperate ard ventral falts, are 
both fafeft and molt efficacious in curing 
many of the diforders incident to man- 
kind. They are known by making no 
degree of effervefcence, either with acids 
oralkalies, but become quite faturated 
upon the affufion of fach liquors, 

NEUTRALITY, the ftate of a perfon or 
thing that is neuter, or that takes part 
with neither fide. 

NEW-MOON, xzeomenia, fri€tly fpeaking, 

as the ftate of the moon a little afrer her 
conjungtion with the fun; though it is 
often ufed for the cornjun@ion itfelf. See 
the articles Moon and NEOMENIA. 

NEWARK, a borough-town of Notting- 
hamfhire, fifteen miles, north eaft of 
Nottingham, 

It fends two members to parliament, 

NEWBOROUGH, a market-town of An- 
glefey, fifteen miles north-weft of Beau- 
maris. 

NEWBURG, a city of Bavaria, in Ger- 
many, twenty-eight miles north-ealt of 
Augfburg. ‘ 

NEWBURG is alfo the name of two other 
towns of Germany; one in Swabia, 
twenty-five miles weft of Stutgart; and 
the other, likewife in Swabia, twelve 
miles north of Bafil, 
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NEWBURY, a market-town of Berkthire, 
fifteen miles weft of Reading. 

NEWCASTLE, the county-town of Nor- 
thumberlasd, fituated on the river Tine : 
welt long. 1° 20’, north lat. 55°, 

Tt fends two members to parliament. 

NEWCASTLE, a borough-town of Staf- 
fordfhire, ten miles north of Stafford. 
It fends two members to parliament. 

NEWCASTLE, a market-town of Carmar- 
thenfhire, in South- Wales, fifteen miles © 
north of Carmarthen. 

NEWEL, in archite&ture, is the upright 
polt which a pair of winding-ftairs turn 
about: this is properly a cylinder of 
flone which bears on the ground, and is 
formed by the end of the fteps of the 
winding-ftairs. There are allo newels 
of wood, which are pieces of timber 
placed perpendicularly, receiving the 
tenants of the fteps of the wooden-ftairs 
into their mortices, and on which are 
fitted the fhafts and refts of the ftair-cafe, 
and the flights of each ftory. 

NEWFIDLERS SEA, a lake thirty-five 
miles long, on the north-welt part of 
Upper Hungary, ; 

NEW-FOREST, a part of Hampfhire, 
oppofite to the Ifle of Wight, appropri- 
ated by aét of parliament for the growth 
of oaks to build the royal navy. Sge 
the article FOREST. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, a triangular ifland, 
three hundred and fifty miles in length 
from. north to fouth, and two hundred 
miles in breadth at the bafe, from eaft to 
weft; fituated in North-America, be- . 
tween 55 and 6i° of welt longitude, 
and between 47 and 52° of north Jati- 
tude: bounded by the narrow ftreights 
of Belifle on the north; by the Atlantic- 
ocean on the eaft and fouth ; and by the , 
bay of St, Lawrence on the weft. It is 
fubjest to England; but the fihing-banks 
on this coalt are frequented by molt eu- 
ropean nations, 

NEW-ENGLAND. See ENGLAND, 

NEWHAUSEL, a city of Upper Hungary, 
fituated on the river Neytra; eaft long. 

. 18° 42/, north Jat. 48° 25’. 

NEWMARK, a city of Tranfilvania, | 
fubjeé& to the houfe of Auftria: eaft long. — 
23° 2%’, north lat. 47° 34’. 

NEwMaARkK is alfo a town eof Germany 
in the palatinate of Bavaria, thirty miles 
north-welt of Ratifbon. 

NEWMARKET, amarket-town, fituat- 
ed bach in Cambridgethire and Suffolk, 
twelve miles eat of Cambridge. 
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SWNHAM, a market-town, ten miles 

fouth-weft of Glocefter. 

EWPORT, a port-town of Flanders, 


nine miles fouth-weft of Oftend. 
ewrortT is alfo aborough town of the 


to parliament. 
EwPORT is alfoa borough of Cornwal, 
ten miles welt of Launcefton, which 
fends two members to parliament. 
‘ewPporr is alfo the name of feveral 
market.towns; one fifteen miles eatt 
of Sbrewfbury ; another eighteen miles 
fouth-weft of Monmouth; and a third 
‘fixteen miles north-eait of St. Davids. 
NEWPORT-PAGNEL, a market- town, fx- 

teen miles north of Ailfbury. 
NEWSTAT, the name of feveral towns ; 
one eight miles north of Landau ; ano- 
ther fifteen miles fouth-we{t of Ratifbon ; 
a third in Silefia, fifteen miles fouth of 
Breflaw; a fourth in Hungary, fxty- 
five miles eaft of Tockay; and a fifth in 
Moravia, ten miles north of Olmutz. 
NEWT, or EFT, in zoology, See the 
| articles ErT and Lizarp. 
NEWTON, a borough-town, thirty-five 

miles fouth of Lancatter. : 

It fends two members-to parliament. 
NewrTon is alfo a borough town in the 
Ifle of Wight, twelve miles fouth of 


parliament. 

NEW TONIAN-PHILOSOPRY , thedoc- 
trine of the univerfe, and particularly of 
the heavenly bodies ; their laws, affe€tions, 
&c. as delivered by Sir lfaac Newton. 
‘The term Newtonian philofophy is ap- 
plied very differently by different au- 
thors. Some, under this philofophy, 
include all the corpufcular pbilofophy, 
confidered as it now ftands corrected and 
reformed hy the difcoveries and improve- 
ments made in the feveral parts there. f 
by Sir Ifaac Newton. In this fenfe it is 
that ’s Gravefande calls his Elements of 
Poylics, an Introdufion to the Newto- 
nian philofophy; and in this fenle, the 
newtonian is the fame with the new 
philofophy, in oppofition to the cartefian, 
the peripatetic, and the antient corpul- 
cular philofophy. See CARTESIAN, &c. 
Others, .by newtoniam philofophy, mean 
the method or order which Sir [aac otj- 
ferves in philofophizing, viz, the reafon- 
ing and drawing of conclufions direétly 
from phenomena, exclifive of all previ- 


ous hypothefes ; the beginning from fim-., 


ple principles, deducing the firt powers 

and laws of nature from a few feleét 

phenomena, ‘and then applying thofe 
Vou, IL, z 
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laws, @c. to account for other things ¢ 


Ifle of Wight, which fends two members ~ 


Southampton: it fends two members to 


and in this fenfe, the newtonian ts the 
fame with the experimental philofophy, 
See the article EXPERIMENTAL. 

Others again, by pewtonian philofopby, 
mean that wherein phylical bodies are 
confidered mathematically, and where 
geometry and mechanics are applied to 
the folution of phenomena; in which 
fenfe, the newtonian is the fame with 
the mechanical and mathematical philofo- 
phy. Sve the article MECHANICAL. 
Others agains by newtonian philofophy, 
underftand that part of phyfical know- 
ledge which Sir Ifaac Newton has hand- 
ed, improved, and demonftrated in his 
Principia. 4s 
And, laftly, others, by newtonian phi- 
lofophy, mean the new principles which 
Sir Ifaac has brought into philofophy, 
the new fyftem founded thereon, and the 
new folutions of phznomena thence de- 
duced 5 or that which charaéterizes and 
diftinguifhes his philofophy from all 
others : and this is the fenie, in which we 
fhall chiefly confider it. r 
As to the hiftory of this phitofophy, we 
have but little to fay: it was firft made 
public in 1686, by the author, then a 
fellow of Trinity-college, Cambridge ; 
and in the year 1713, republifhed with 
confiderable improvements. Several other 
authors have fince attempted to make it 
plainer, by fetting afide many of the more 
fublime mathematical refearches, and 
fubitituting either more obvious reafon- 
ings or experiments i lieu thereof; par= 
ticularly Mr. Whifton, in his Preleét. 
Phyf. Mathem. ’s Gravefande, in his 
Elem, and Ioft, and lately, by the 
learned Comment of Le Seur and Jacquier 
upon Sir Haac’s Principia. 

The philofophy itfIf is laid down chiefly 
in the third book of the Principia; the two 
preceding books being taken up in pre- 
paring the way, and laying down fuch 


principles of mathematics as have the 


mott relation to philofophy « fuch are the 
laws and conditions of powers; and 
the’e, to render them lefs dry and geo- 
metrical, the author illuftrates by fcholia 
in philofophy, relating chiefly to the 
denfity and reiiftance of bodies, the mo- 
tion of light and founds, a vacuum, &e. 
In the third book he proceeds to the phi- 
lofophy itfelf; and from the fame prin- 
ciples deduces the ftruéture of the uni- 
verfe, and the powers of gravity, whereby 
bodies tend towards the fun and planets.5 
and, from thefe powers, the motions of 
the planets and comets, the theory of the 
13 G moon 
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he calis de Mundi Syftemate, he tells us, 
was firft wrote in the popular way ; but 
confidering, that fuch as are unacquainted 
with the faid principles, would not con- 
' ceive the force of the confequences, nor 
be induced to Jay afide their antient pre- 
judices; for this reafon, and to prevent 
the thing from being in continual dif- 
pute, he digefted the fum of that book 
into propofitions, in the mathematical 
manner, fo as it might only come to be 
read by fuch as had firft confidered the 
‘ principles ; mot that it is neceflary a man 


fhould mafter them all, many of them — 


even the firft rate mathematicians would 
find a difficulty in getting over. It is 
enough to have read the definitions, laws 
of motion, and the three firft feftions of 
the firft book; after which, the author 
himéfelf direéts us to pafs on to the book 
De Syftemate Mundi. 

The great principle on which the whole 
philofophy is founded, is the power of 
gravity : this principle is noc new ; Kep- 
Jer, long ago, hinted it in his Introduét. 
ad Mot. Martis. He even difcovered 
fome of the properties thereof, and their 
effects in the motions of the primary 
‘planets; but the glory of bringing it toa 
phyfical demonflration, was referved to 
the englith philofopher. See the article 
GRAVITATION. 

His proof of this principle.from phzno- 
mena, together with the application of 
the fame principle to the varicus other ap- 
pearances of m&ture, or the deducing 
thofe appearances from that principle, 
conftitute the newtonian fyftem: which, 
drawn in miniature, will ftand thus ; 


a. The phenomena are, 1, That the 


fatellites of jupiter do, by radiidrawn to 
the center of the planet, defcribe areas 
_ proportional to their times; and that their 


_ periodical times are in a (€{quiplicate 


ratio cf their diftances from its center ; 
in which the obfervations of all aflrono- 
mers agree, 2¢°The fame phenomenon 
holds of the fatellites of f2turn, with re- 
gard to faturn; and of the moon, with 
3. The periodical 
times of the primary planets about the 
fm, are in afefquiplicate ratio of theic 
mean diffances from the fun, But, 4: 
The primary planets do not defcribe areas 
any way proportional to their periodical 
times, about the earth; as being fome- 
times feen ftationary, and ‘fometimes 
retrograde, with regard thereto. 
SATELLITE, Periop, Ge. 
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2. The powers whereby the fatellites of 
jupiter are conftantly drawn out of theig 
rectilinear courfe, and retained in thei 
orbits, refpe& the center of jupiter, and 
are reciprocally as the fquares of thei 
diftances from the fame center. 2, The 
fame holds of the fatellites of faturn, witb 
regard to faturn; of the moon, with re- 
gard to the earth ; and of the primar 
planets, with regard to the fun, See th 
article CENTRAL FORCES. 

3. The moon gravitates towards thi 
earth, and by the power of that gravit 
is retained in her orbit: and the fam 
holds of the other fatellites with refpe 
to their primary planets ; and of the pri: 
maries with refpeét to the fun. 
As to the moon, the propofition is thus 
proved : the moon’s mean diftance is 6a 
femidiameters of the earth; her periods 


7 hours, 43 minutes ; 
circumference 123249600 
Now, fuppofing the moon to have loft} 
all ,her motion, and to be let drop to} 
the earth, with the power which retaing| 
her in her orbit, in the {pace of one mi= 
nute fhe will fall 15.7, Paris-feet; the 
arch fhe defcribes in her mean motion, 
at the diftance cf 60 diameters of the 
earth, being the verfed fign of 1535 
Paris-feet. Hence, as the power, as it 
approaches the earth, increafes in a dus 
plicate ratio of the diftance inverfely ; 1 
as at the furface of the earth it is 60x64 
greater than at the moon; a body fall 
ing with that force in our region muft 
in aminute’s time, defcribe the fpace of 
60 x 60 X 15.3, Paris-feet, and 15,5 
Paris-feet in the fpace of one fecond, 
But this is the rate at which bodies fall 
by their gravity at the furface of ou 
earth; as Huygens has demonitrated b 
experiments with pendulums. Confe 
quently, the power whereby the moon is: 
retained in her orbit, is the very fame we 
call gravity; for, if they were differenty) 
a body, failing with both powers to 
gether, would defcend with double, the! 
velocity, and in a fecond of time deferibe 
30% feet. See Descent and Moon. 
As to the other fecondary planets, theie 
phenomena, with refpe& to their primary) 
ones, being of the fame kind with thote 
of the moon about the earth, itis argued| 
by analogy, they depend on the iame 
csufes; it being a rele or axiom all phi-g 
lofophers agree to, that ees of the fang 
hi 


wd have the fame caufis. Again, at 
tra&tio 
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tration is always mutual, 7. e, the re- 
astion is equal to the aétion: confe- 
quently the primary planets gravitate 
towards their fecondary ones, the earth 
towards the moon, and the fun towards 
them all. ‘And this gravity, with re- 
gard to each feveral planet, is recipro- 
cally as the {quare of its diftance from the 
center of gravity. See ATTRACTION, &e, 
4. All bodies gravitate towards all the 
planets; and their weight towards any 
one planet, at equal diftances from the 
center of the planet, is proportional to 
the quantity of matter in each, See the 
article WEIGHT. 

For the law of the defcent of heavy bodies 
towards the earth, fetting afide their un- 
equal retardation from the refiftance of 
the air, is this, that all bodies fall equal 
{paces in equal times ; but the nature of 
gravity or weight, no doubt, is the fame 
on the other planets as on the earth. 
Suppole, e. gr. fuch bodies raifed to the 
furface of the moon, and together with 
the moon deprived at once of all pro- 
greflive motion, and dropped towards the 
earth; it is fhewn, that in equal times 
they will defcribe equal fpaces with the 
moon ; and therefore, that their quantity 
of matter is to that of the moon, as their 
weights to its weight. 

Add, that fince jupiter’s fatellites revolve 
in times that are in a fe(quiplicate ratio 
of their diftances from the center of ju- 
piter, and confequently at equal diftances 
from jupiter, their accelerating gravities 
are equal ; therefore, falling equal alti- 
tudes in equal times, they will defcribe 
equal {paces; juft as in heavy bodies on 
our earth. And the fame argument will 
hold of the primary planets with regard 
to the fun, and the powers whereby un- 
equal bodies are equally accelerated, are 
as the bodies, z. ¢. the weights are as the 
quantities of matter in the planets, and 
the weight of the primary and fecondary 
planets towards the fun, are as the quan- 
tities of matter in the planets and {atel- 
lites. See the article JUPITER, 

And hence are feveral corollaries drawn 
relating to the weights of bodies on the 
furface of the earth, magnetifm, and the 
exiftence of a vacuum, See the articles 
WeicuT and MaGner. 

5. Gravity extends itfelf towards all 
bodies, and is in proportion to the quan- 
tity of matter in each. 

That all planets gravitate towards each 
other, has been already thewn 3 likewile, 
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that the gravity towards any one, con~ 
fidered apart, is reciprocally as the 


fquares of its diftance from the center of . 


the planet ; confequently, gravity is pro- 
portionable to the matter therein. Fur- 
ther, as all the parts of any planet, A, 
gravitate towards another planet B; and 
the gravity of any part is to the gravity 
of the whole, as the matter of the part 
to the matter of the whole; and re. 
ation equal to aétion: the planet B will 
gravitate towards all the parts of the 
planet A; and its gravity towards 
any part will be to its gravity towards 
the whole, as the matter of the part 
to the matten of the whole. Hence we 
derive the methods of finding and com- 
paring weights of bodies towards differ- 
ent planets; of finding the quantity of 
matter in the fevera! planets, and their 
denfities; fince the weights of equal 
bodies, revolving about planets, are as 
the diameter of their orbits dire&tly, 
and as the fquares of the periodical times 
inverfely; and the weights at any di- 
ftance from the center-of the. planet are 
greater or lefs in a duplicate ratio of 
their diftances inverfely. And fince the 
quantities of matter in the planets are as 
their powers at equal diftances from their 
centers: and laftly, fince the weights of 
equal and homogeneous bodies towards 
homogeneous {pheres are, at the furfaces 
of the fpheres, as the diameters of thofe 
fpheres ; and confequently, the denfities 
of heterogeneous bodies are as the weights 
at the diameters of the fpheres. 

6. ‘The common center of gravity of the 
fun, and all the planets is at reft ; and the 
fun, though always in motion, yet never 
recedes far from the common center of 
all the planets, 

For the matter in the fun being to that in 
jupiter as 1033 to. 1; and jupiter’sdiftance 
from the fun to the femidiameter of the 
fun in a ratio fomewhat bigger; the com- 
mon center of gravity of jupiter and the 
fun will be a point a little without the 
fun’s fuiface ; and by the fame means, 
the common center of faturn and the fun 
will be a point a little within the fun’s 
furface; and the common center of the 


earth, and all the planets, will be fearce ~ 


one diameter of the fun diftant from the 
center thereof; but the center is always 
at reit; therefore, though the fun will 
have a motion this and that way, aceord- 
ing to the various fituations of the 
planets, yetit can never recede far from 
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world. 
3. The planets move in ellipfes that 
have their foci in the center of the fun, 
and defcribe areas proportionable to their 
times. This we have already laid down 
a pofteriori, as a phenomenon; and 
now that the principle of the heavenly 
motions is fhewn, we deduce it there- 
from a priori, Thus, fince the weights 
of the planets towards the fun are reci- 
procally as the fquares of their diftances 
from the center of the fun; if the fun 
were at reft, and the other planets did not 
aé&t on each cther, their orbits would be 
elliptical, having the fun in the common 
umbilicus, and would defcribe areas 
proportionable to the times; but the mu- 
tual aétions of the planets are very fmall, 
and may be well thrown afide. See the 
article ORBIT. 
Indeed the action of jupiter on faturn is 
of fome confequence ; and hence, ac- 
cording to the different fituation and di- 
ftances of thofe two planets, their orbits 
wil) be a little difturbed. The earth’s 
orbit too is fenfibly diftturbed by the agtion 
of the moon; and the common center of 
the two deferibes an ellipfis round the fun 
placed in the umbilicus ; and, with a 
radius drawn to the center of the fun, 
defcribes areas proportionable to the 
times. Seethe article EarTu, @c. 
8. ‘The aphelia and nodes of the planets 
are at reft, excepting for fome incon- 
fiderable irpegularities arifing from the 
. a€tion of the revolving planets, and co- 
mets, Confequently, as the fixed ftars 
yetain their pofition to the aphelia and 
nodes, they too are at reft. See the ar- 
ticle NovEs, &c. 
g. The axis, or polar diameter, of the 
planets is lefs than the equatorial dia- 
meter. 
The planets, had they no diyrnal rota- 
tion, would be fpheres, as having an 
equal gravity on every fide: but by this 
rotation the parts receding from the axis 
endeavour to rife towards the equator, 
which, if the matter they confit of be 
fluid, will be affe&ted very fenfibly. Ac- 
cordingly, jupiter, whole denfity is found 
not much to exceed that of water onour 
lobe, is obferved by aftronomers to be 
confiderably lefs between the two poles 
than from ealt to weft. And, onthe fame 
rinciple, unlefs our earth were higher 
@t the equator than towards the poles, the 
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fea would rife under the equator, and | 
overflow all near it. But this figure of | 
the earth Sir Ifaac Newton proves | ke-. 
wife 2 pofteriori, from the ofcillations of | 
-pendulums being flower and fialler in 
the equinodial, than in the polar parts 
of the globe. See the article EarTu. 
ro. All the moon’s motions, and all the 
inequalities of thefe motions, follow from 
thefe principles, ¢. gr. her wnequal velos 
city, and that of her nodes and apoge@) 
in the fyzygies and quadratures; the dif 
ferences in her eccentricity and her va- 
riation. See-the article Moon, 
1x. From the inequalities of the lunar 
motions, we can deduce the feveral ine- 
qualities in the motions of the fatellites. 
12. From thefe principles, particularly 
the action of the fun and moon upon the 
earth, it follows, that we muft have 
tides, or that the fea muft fwell and fub- 
fide twice every day, See Tings. 
13. Hence, likewife, follows the whole 
theory of comets, as that they are ahove the| 
region of the moon, and in the planetary 
{paces ; that they fhine by the fun’s light, | 
refleGled from them; that they move in co-! 
nic fections, whofe umbiliciarein the cen- 
ter of the fun; and, by radii diawn to the] 
fun, defcribe area’s propertional to the 
times; that the orbits or trajefories are 
very nearly parabola’s; that their bodies! 
are folid, compadt, &. like thofe of thg 
planets, and muft therefore acquire am 
immense heat in their perihelia; tha 
their tails are exhalations arifing fro 
and encompafing them like atmofpheres 
See the article COMET. 
NEYLAND, a market-town of Suffolk 
fourteen miles fouth-weit of Ipfwich, 
NIAGARA, a prodigious cataraé in Ca- 
nada, im North America, between the 
lakes Evie and Ontario, where the water 
falls from high rocks 156 feet perpen- 
dicular, The mift which this fall occas 
fions may be feen at fificen miles diflance 
rifing as high as the clouds, and forming 
a besutiful rainbow. 
NIBANO, a town of Italy, in the dutch 
of Parma, thirty-five miles weft of] 
Parma, i 
NiCARAGUA, a province of Mexico 
bounded by the province of Honduras, 
on the north; by the North-fea on the 
eait; by the province of Coftarica, on} 
the fouth-eait; and by the South-fea, on) 
the fouth-weft; being goo miles Jong, 
and r20 broad, Nocaragua-lake rung 
through the middle of the province. 
NICARIA, one of the iflands of the Ar 
7 } chipelagog 
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chipe!ago, in Afiatic Turky: eaft lon. 
26° of north lat. 37°. 

NICASTRO, a town of Naples, in the 
territory of Calabria: eaft long. 16° 40’, 
north Ist, 39° 15’. 

NICE, the capital of the county of the 
fame name, fitvuated on the Mediterra- 
nean, at the mouth of theriver Var: eaft 
long. 7° 15’, north lat. 43° 40’. 

Nice is alfo a town of Afiatic Turky, fifty 


NICHE, in architeéture, a hollow funk into 
a wall, for the commodious and agree- 


The ordinary proportion of a niche is to 
have two circles in height and one in 
width; but M. Le Clerc makes their St 
height fomething more, the exce{s being 


ftal of the ftatue, The hollow is femi- 
circular at bottom, that is, in its plan; N 
and at top it terminates in a kind of ca- 
nopy. Niches have frequently an im- 
polt, and an archivolt cr head-band, 


in the manner of a fhell. The breadth 
of the archivolt may be made equal to 


the height of the impoft to a fifth or fixth 
part of the fame: and the impoft and 


ings as have fome relation to the archi- 


times made with ruftic-work, fometimes 
with thell-work, and fometimes of cradle 


made fquare, but thefe want all the beau- 
ty of the others. 


NICHILS, or Ninits, in law. See the 
article NIHILS, 
NICOBAR-IsLanpDs, a clufter of iflands 


trance of the gulph of Bengal, between 

7° and 10° nerth !at, 
NICOLAITANS, in church-hiftory, chri- 
fiian heretics who aflumed this name 
fiom Nicolas of Antioch ; who, being a 
gentile by birth, firft embraced judaiim, 


devotion recommended him to the church 
of Jerufalem, by whom he was chofen 
one of the firft deacons, Many of the 


rather the occafion than the author of 
the infamous practices of thofe who af- 


demned by the {pirit of God himéfelf, 
Apoc. iit.6. And indeed their opinions 
and actions were highly extravagant and 
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criminal, They allowed a community 


of wives: made no difference between. 
ordinary meats and thofé offered to idols: 
and told Iknow not what fables of the 


creation and difpofition of the world, _ 
According to Eufebius, they fubfifted — 


but a fhort time; but Tertullian fays, 
that they only changed their name, and 
that their herefies paffed into the fe& of 
the cainians. See CAINIANS, 


miles fouth-ealt of Conttantinople. St. NICOLAS, a town of Lorrain, ten’ 


miles fouth-eaft of Nancy, at the mouth 
of the river Dwina. 


able placing a ftatue. St, Nicouas is alfo a port-town of Ruffia 


fituated on the White-fea, fix miles below 
Archangel. 

. NrcoLas’sDaY, 4a feftival of the romith 
church, obferved on the 6th of December. 


to.compenfate for the height of the pede- NICOMEDIA, a city of Afiatic Turky, 


thirty miles fouth-eaft of Conftantinople. 
ICOPOLIS, a city of Evropean Tusky, 
fituated on the Danube, roo miles north- 
welt of Adrianople ; eaft long. 25%, north 
lat. 43°. 


and the canopy wrought and enriched NICOPPING, a city of Sweden, in the 


province of Sunderland, fitty miles fouth © 


of Stockholm. 


a fixth or feventh part of the niche, and Nicoppina is alfo the capital of the ifland : 


Halfter, fubje&t to Denmark, and forty- 
eight miles fouth welt of Fl ¥ 


archivolt ought to confift of fuch mould- -NICOSIA, the capital of the ifland of 


prus: eaft long. 35°, northlat. 35°. 


tecture of the place. Niches are fome- NICOTERA, a port-town of the kingdom 


of Naples, thiity miles north-eatt of 
Reggio, 


or arbour-work. Niches are fometimes NICOTIANA, in botany, a plant more 


commonly known by the name of to- 
bacco, See the article ToOBAcco. 


NICHED coLtumn. See CoLumMn. NICOYA, or St. Lucar, a port-town oF 


Mexico, fituated on a bay of the South- 


fea, in 88° welt longitude, and 10° 16f 


north latitude. 


fituated in the Indian ocean, at the en- NICTITATING MEMBRANE, in compa- 


rative anatomy, a thin membrane, chiefly 


found in the bird and fifh-kind, which | 


covers the eyes of thefé animals, thelter- 
ing them from the duft or too much light 5 
yet is fo thin and pellucid, that they can 
fee pretty well through it. 


and then chriftianity ; when his zeal and NIDUS, among naturalifts, fignifies a neft, ; 
or proper repofitory for the eggs of birds, — 


infeéts, &ce. wherein the young of thefe 
animals are hatched and nurfed, : 


primitive writers believethat Nicolas was NIECE, a brother or fifter’s daughter, 


which in the civil law is reckoned the 
third degree of confanguinity. 


fumed his name, who were exprefsly cons NIEMEN, or BErezina, a river of 


Poland, which rifes in Lithuania, and 
falls into a bay of the Baltic-fea, near 


Memel, 
NIEN- 
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circle of Weftphalia ; eaft long, 8° 25’, 
north lat. 51° 40’. 


NIENT COMPRISE, in law, an exception 
_ taken to a petition as unjult, becaufe the 


_ thing defired is not in the deed on which 
_ the petition is founded. ‘Thus on a per- 
fon’s defiring the court to be put in pof- 

Fete, formerly adjudged to 
him among other lands, the adverfe party 
pleads that the petition ought not to be 
granted; becauife though the petitioner 
had a judgment for certain lands and 
houfes, yet that houle is nient comprife, 
not comprifed therein. 


NIEPER, or BORISTHENES, a river which 


rifes in the middle of Ruflia, and running 
fouth through Poland, enters the ruffian 
Ukrain, feparates Little Tartary from 
Budziac Tartary, and falls into the 
Black-fea, near Oczikow. 


NIESTAT, a town of Lower Saxony, in 


the : dutchy of Mecklenh surg : > eat long. 
E1° 26', north lat. 53° 40’. 


Nreésvat ts alfo a town of Upper Saxony, 


in the marquifate of Brandenburg, 25 


rotles north-eaft of Berlin. 
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NIESTER, a river which rifes in Poland, 


and running fouth-eaft divides Podolia 


' _. Sin Poland, from Moldavia in Turky, 


and afterwards dividing Beffarabia from 
Budziac Tartary, falls into the Black-fea 
near Belgorod. 


NIGELLA, in botany, a genus of the 
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wwhich in fonze fpecies are five, 
? others ten, thefe capfules are oblong, 


polyandria pentagynia cla (sof plants ; 
ahe corolla whereof confits of five plane, 
_ oval, obtule, patent petals, narrowelt to- 

wards the bife; the fruit confits of as 
aan capfules, as there were germina, 
and in 


_gompreffed, acuminated, joined vy an 
amternal future, and open upwards, and. 
inwards ; the feeds are numerous angu- 
Tar and rough. 

TIGER, a greatriver of Africa, which runs 
fromm cat to welt through the middle of 
Negrotand, and difcharges it/elf into the 


Atlantic ocean by three channels, called 


Rio Grande, Gambia, and the river Se- 
nega. It is 300 Wiites Berween the Hors 


thern and fourhern channels, and all the 


country between them is annually over- 


NIGHT, 


dufky. 


flowed, as Egypt is by the Nile. 

that part of the matural day 
during which the fun is underneath the 
horizon; or that fpace wherein it is 
See the article Day. 

Night was originally divided by the He- 
biews, and other eaflern natioms, into 
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NIENHUIS, a town of Germany, in the 
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three parts, or watchings, The Romans, 
and afterwards the Jews from them, di- 
vided the night into four parts, or wat- 
ches, the firtt of which began at fun-fet 
and lafted till nine at night, according 
to our way of reckoning; the fecond 
lated till midnight; the third till three 
in the morning ; and the fourth ended at 
fun-rife. The antient Gauls and Ger- 
mans divided their time not by days but 
by nights; and the people of Iceland and 
the Arabs do the fame at thisday; The 
like is alfo obferved of our faxon an- 
ceftors. 

NIGHT-MARE, in medicine, a difeafe call- 
ed by phyficians ephialtes and incubas, 
See the article Incuxus. 

NIGHT WALKERS, NoGambuli. 
article NOCTAMBULI, 

NIGHTINGALE, Jufcinia, in ornitho. 

logy, the brownith-grey motacilla, with 
the annules of the knees grey. See the 
article MOTACILLA, 
This bird is more eminent for the fweet- 
nefs of its note, than for its beauty ; it is 
of the fize of the linnet, but in fhape it 
more refembles the red-breaft; the head 
is (mall, the eyes are large, and their iris 
pale; the beak is dufky, flender, and 
moderately long; the head, neck and 
back are of a preyifh-brown ; the upper 
parts of the wings, and about the tail, 
have a tinge of reddifh mixt with this ; 
and the throat, breaft and belly are of a 
pale whitith grey, 


See the 


NIGRITIA, or Necroranp. See the 
article NEGROLAND, 
NIHIL cCaPiaT PER BREVE, Or PER 


BILLAM, in law, the judgment given - 
againit the cir nial in an ation either 
in bar thereof, or in abatement of the 
writ. 

Nib Dicrt, a failare in the dclnddnt 
to putin an anfwer to the plaintiff’s de- 
claration, &c, by the day affigned for 
that purpole, by which omiffion judg~ 
ment of courfe is had againft him, 

NIHIL DEBET, is the ufual plea in an adtion 
of debt; but itis no plea in an adtion of 
covenant, ina breach affigned for non- 
payment of rent, &e, 

NIstL HABUIT IN TENEMENTIS, a plea 
that can be pleaded only in an ation of 
debt browalit by a lrffor againit a leflee 
without deed: for if it be by indenture 
of Jeaie it may not be pleaded, the leafe 
being an eflou pel: yet it is faid, that if 
it be upon a deed poll, the defendant may 
vlead this plea. 

NIHILS, or Nicwits, iffues whicha ~ 
who 


NIM 
who is appofed in the exchequer fays are 
nothing worth, and not to be levied, thro” 
the infafficiency of the parties from whom 
the fame are due. 

NILE, a great river in Egypt, having its 
fource in Abyflinia, or the Upper Ethi- 
opia, in 12° north lat, It generally runs 
from fouth to north through Abyffinia 
into Egypt, and then continues its courfe 
north in one ftream till it comes below 
Cairo to the Delta, where it divides; 
one branch difcharging itfelf into the 
Mediterranean at Damieta, and another 
a hundred miles to the weftward of it at 
Rofetta, There are great rejoicings every 
year when the Nile rifes to a certain 
height, their future harveft depending 
upon it, The inftrument ufed by the 
antients to meafure the height of the water 
of the Nile in its overflowings, was cal- 
Jed nilometer. The juft height of the in- 
undation, according to Pliny, is fixtcen 
cubits ; when it arifes but to twelve or 
thirteen, a famine is dreaded ; and when 
it exceeds fixteen, there is alfo danger 
apprehended. The river begins ufually 
to rife in May or June, and is conveyed 
by refervoirs, cilterns, and canals, to the 
fields and gardens as they want it, 

As to the Delta, it is all overflowed, 

NIMBUS, in antiquity, a circle obferved 
on certain medals, or round the head 
of fome emperors, anfwering to the 
circles of light, drawn around the ima- 
ges of faints, ‘The nimbus is feen on 
the medals of Maurice, Phocas, and 
others, even of the upper empire, 

NIMEGUEN, a city of the united Nether- 
lands, fituated on the river Waal, in the 
province of Guelderland, 52 miles fouth- 
ealt of Amfterdam. 

NIMETULAHITES, a kind of turkifh 
monks, fo called from their founder Ni- 
metulabi, famous for his doétrines and 
the autterity of his life. They affemble 
once a week to fing hymns in praife of 
God. The candidates for this order are 
obliged td continue forty days fhut up 
ina chamber, where their daily allow- 
ance is but four ounces of food; and no 
body is permitted to vit them, At the 
end of this faft the other religious take 
the novice by the hand and perform a 
kind of dance, in which they ufe feveral 
extravagant geftures ; during which ex- 
ercife the novice commonly falls down in 
a trance, at which time they fay he re- 
ceives fome extraordinary revelation. 


NIMPo, a city and port-town of China, 
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in the provitice of Chekiam: eaft long. 
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122°, north lat. 30% | 


NINEVEH, an antient city of Aftyria, 
was fituated on the eaftern banks of the ‘ 
river Tygris, oppofite to the place where 

<r 

NINOVE, a town of the auftrian Nether- — 


Moufful now lftands. 


lands, in the province of Flanders, fitu- 


ated on the river Dender, thirteen miles _ 


welt of Bruffels, 
NIO, a fmall turkifh ifland in the Archi- 


pelago, fituated north- weft of Santorini, _ 


remarkable for little but the tomb of 
Homer, who is faid to lie buried here, 

NIORT, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Orleanois and territory of Poic~ 
tou, fituated on the river Seure, twehty= 
eight miles north-ealt of Rochelle. 

NIPHON, the large(t of the japan iflands, 
fituated in the Indian ocean about 130 
miles eaft of China; being 600 miles 
long, and 150 broad, and containing 55 
provinces. , 


NIPPERS, in the manege, are four teeth in 


the fore-part of a horfe’s mouth, two in 
the upper and two in the lowerjaw. A 
horfe puts them forth between the fecond 
and third year. See TooTu. 

Nippers isalfoan inftrument in ufe am 
fmiths and farriers ; being a kind of pin- 
cers wherewith, in fhoeing a horfe, they 
cut the nails before they rivet them, It 
is alfo ufed in taking off a fhoe, 

NippPeRs, in a fhip, are {mall ropes about 
a fathom or two Jong, with a little truck 
at one end, and fometimes only a wale- 
knot. 


where the cable is fo flimy, fo wet, and 
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Their ufe is to help holding off — 
the cable from the main or jeer-capitan, 


fo great, that they cannot ftrain it, to 


hold it off with their bare hands, 
NIPPLES, papille, in anatomy. 

article BREASTS, 

The nipples of women, in their firkt ly- 

ing in, are frequently fo fmall, and fant 


into their breafts, that the iofant cannot — 


get at them to fuck its nourifhmene, 
Heilter obferves that the readieft method 


See the 


in this cafe is to apply an infant fome. — 


what older, and which can draw flrong- 
er; or, if this does not fucceed, to let a 


woman who has been prattifed in the . 


art, attempt to fuck. When thefe do 
not fucceed, it ts commen to have re- 
courfe toa glafs pipe, and the poorer 
people in fome places u‘uaily make a to- 
bacco pipe ferve the turn. | Others apply 
a fmall cucurbite made of ivory in the 
form of a hat, which they fuck ftrongly 
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in their mouth, The common fucking. 
gla(s is alfo, when properly applied, of 
To do this, the 

fmail hole at the fide is to be ftopped 
with wax, and the glafs heated with 
“warm water; or, by holding it before 
the fire, fo as to rarify, and in part, ex- 
pel the air, It is then to be applied to 
the nipple, which, in this cafe, will not 
only be pulled out, but will difcharge a 
Jarge quantity of milk, fo as to take 
down the inflammation and tumor in the 
breaft. When the fucking power of the 
lafs is grown weak, the hole at the 
fide is to be opened, and the milk pour- 
ed out; the glafs is then to_be heated 
again, and, the hole being ftopped again, 
is to be a fecond time applied, and fo on, 
till the intention is fully anfwered. 

NiprLe-wort, /apfana, in botany. 
the article LAPSANA. 

WISI Prius, in law, a judicial writ which 
lies in cafes where the jury being impan- 
nelled and returned before the juftices of 
the bank, one of the parties requelts to 
have fuch a writ, for the eafe of the 
country, in order that the trial may come 
before the jufticas in the fame county 
on their coming thither. ‘Thefe trials 
by nifi prius are intended for the eafe 
of the country, by faving the parties, 
jurors and witneffes the trouble of com- 
ing to Weftminfter. The purport of a 
writ of nifi prius is, that the fheriff ts 
thereby commanded to bring to Weft- 
minfter the men impanelled, at a certain 
day before the juftices, ¢* nifi prius jufti- 
** ciarii domini regis ad affifas capiendas 
** venerint;” that is, unlefs the juftices 
go before the day into fuch a county to 
take affizes, See JusTICES. 

NISMES, a fine city of France, in the 
province of Languedoc: eaft long. 4° 
26’, north lat. 43° 40’. 

WISNA, or NISE-NOVOGOROD, the capi- 
tal of the province of Nife, or Little No- 
vogorod, in Roffia: eaft long. 45°, north 
Pico", 7s 

NISSA, acitv of european Turky, in the 
province of Servia: ealtlong, 23°, north 
lat. ag®. 

Ntssa, or Nizza, a town of Italy, in the 
dutchy of Montferrat : eaft long, 8° 40’, 
north lat. 44° 45’. 

NITHSDALE, a county of Scotland, 


See 


bounded by Clydefdale, on the north 5. 


by Annandale, on the eaft ; by Solway- 
frith, on the fouth; and by Galloway, 
on the welt, 


NITRACHT, or Nx TREA, a town of 
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Hungary, forty miles northi-eaft of Pref- 
borgay. <? 
NITRE, or SALT-PETRE, isafimple falt, 
which is pellucid, but fomewhat whitifh, 
and in its moft perfe€t pieces is in the 
form of long and flender cryftais, of a 
prifmatic figure, of an equal thicknefs 
throughout their whole length, compofed 
of fix planes or fides, and terminated at 
the end by a pyramid, which is {mall 
and fhort in proportion to the fize of the 
column, but compofed of the fame num- 
ber of planes. , Thefe fprigs vaitly re- 
femble the common fprig cryftals of the 
rocks, Nitre is to be chofen in fair, 
long, and tran{parent cryftals, and fuch as 
when applied to the tongue, affects it with 
a peculiar kind of coldnefs;_ fuch as when 
fet on the fire eafily melts, and on being 
thrown upon it, blazes very furioufly, 
and emits a bright and vivid flame with- 
out crackling, and leaves only a very 
little fixed falt on the coals. 
Nitre is found immerfed in impercepti- 
ble particles in earthy fubftances, as the 
particles of metals in their ores; but 
{ometimes it is found native and pure, 1n 
the form of an efflorefcence or fhapelels 
falt, either on its ore or on old walls. 
The earth from which nitre is made, both 
in Perfia and the Eaft-Indies, is a kind 
of marl, found on the bare cliffs on the 
fides of hills expofed to the northern or 
ealtern winds, and never in any other 
fituation. The people of thofe countries 
colleét large quantities of this, and hav- 
ing a large aud deep pit, which they 
line with a hard and tenacious kind of 
clay, they fill it half full of water, and 
- into this they throw the earth; when this 
is broken and mouldered to powder they 
add more water, and ftirring all well to- 
gether, they let it ftand four or five days 5 
after this they open a hole made in one © 
of the fides of the pit, which lets out 
all the clear water intoa channel of about > 
a foot wide, which is in the fame menner 
clayed within, through which it runs 
into another very wide and fhallow pit,” — 
which is prepared in a level ground, and 
is fecured by flight walls on all but the — 
north-eaft fide, and is open to the Jum at — 
the top; here the water by degrees evae\ 
porates, and the falt which it had em- — 
bibed from the earth, cryftallizes into 
fmall, brownith- white hexaedral, but wlu-— 
al'y imperfeét cryftals, which are pre-— 
ferved; and this is the rough faltpetre 
we receive from the Eaft Indies, The 
far greater part of the nitre uled in the 
; . world 
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world is prepared in this manner; tho’ 
there are many other methods of pro- 
curing it. In feveral of the eaftern na- 
tions, the ruins of old buildings expofed 
to the north and eaft winds, and fheltered 
-from rain, have their walls covered with 
an efflorefcence of a nitrous falt, which 
they throw into the folution of the falt 
fram the ore, when it will no longer 
afford any cryftals of itfelf, and by this 
addition it becomes capable of affording 
a large quantity of additional cryftals like 
the firftt. Earths moiltened or manured 
with the excrements of animals, as the 
earths of pigeon-houfes, and the like, all 
afford more or lefs nitre; and vaft quan- 
tities of this falt are annually made in 
France, by boiling in water the matter 
ef old walls, the old plafter of ruined 
buildings, and the earths of ftables and 
other places where animals have been fed, 
Saltpetre is a very profitable branch of 
commerce in England, and there is no 
_ doubt but that great quantities of it might 
be made; that from the Eatt-Indies 
peys, on importation, for every 11215, 
53. 8,42d, and draws back on expor- 
tation, 5s. 247%d. That from France, 
for every 112.16. pays, on importation, 
113. 920534. and draws back, on expor- 
tation, 68, 149.5,d. and the fame quantity 
from all other places pays, on importa- 
tion, 1s. rx4°d. and draws back, on 
exportation, 1s. 5.%3.d. 
Saltpetre is of very great ufe in the manu- 
factures ; befides being the bafis of gun- 
powder, it is ufed inv the making of 
white glafs, and is of the fame ule as 
common fa!t in preferving of foods. 
Preparations and ufes of NiTRE.  Puri- 
hed uitre is one of the capital reme- 
dies in medicine, It cools and thins the 
blood, and gives it a fine florid colour ; 
and therefore in all inflammatory difeafes 
attended with condenfations of the blood, 
this falt proves excellently cooling and 
attenuating, It is greatly ferviceable 
in pleurifies, peripneumonies and quin- 
fies, in the fuppreffion of urine, and in 
the (mall pox. ! 
‘For the manner of purifying nitre, fee 
_the article GUNPOWDER. 
The other rege ate of nitre are Glau- 
ber’s {pirit. of nitre, the fweet fpirit of 
nitre, vitriolated nitre, and aquafortis, 
3. Spirit of nitre is prepared as follows : 
“dry eighteen ounces of nitre, and reduce 
it to an impalpable powder: put it into 
aciean retort, and pour upon it fix ounces 
Vou. IiL,. 
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af highly -re&tified oil of vitriol; place 


the retort immediately ina {and furnace, — 
and apply a large receiver, luting the . 


jun&ture with Windfor-loam. Let the 
fire be gentle at firit, increaling it gradu- 
ally till it rifes to the utmoft heat a fand 
furnace is capable of, then, when no more 


comes over, let all cool; and pour the 


liquor out of the receiver inte a bottle 
under achimney, taking care to avoid 
the dangerous fumes, and {top it clofe up 
for ufe. This fpirit diffolves filver, and 
moft of the other metals and femi-metals, 
and even ftones of all kinds, except fuch 
as have cryftal for their bafis. 2, Sweet 
fpirit of nitre is thus prepared: take of 
rectified {pirit of wine, one quart; of 
Glauber’s fpirit of n‘tre, half a pound ; 
mix them by pouring the fpirit of nitre 
on the ether, and diftil the mixture with 
a geutle heat, as long as what comes off 
will not raife any fermentation with a 
}ixivial falt. ‘This is a noble diuretic 
and carminative. It is given in the one 
and gravel with great fuccels, as alfo in 
jaundices and dropfies; and it 1s of great 
fervice in reftoring the appetite when de- 
praved by a mucous flegm. The dofe 
is from fifteen to thirty drops in wine 
and water. 3. Vitriolated nitre is thus 
prepared; diffolve the cake left after the 
diftilladon of Glauber’s fpirit of nitre, in 
hot water, and after filtrating the folu- 
tion through paper, evaporate, that the 
falt may fhoot. This has much the 
fame virtues as tartarum vitriolatum, and 
is frequently fold under its name. 4. 
Aquafortis, for the preparation and ufes 
of which, fee the article AQUAFORTIS. 

NitRe of the antients. See NaTRUM. 

NIUCHE, a kingdom of chinefian Tar 
tary, north of the province of Laotung. 

NIVELLE, a town of the auftrian Nether- 
lands, and province of Brabant, fourteen 
miles fouth of Bruffels. 

NIVERNOIS, See the article NEVERS. 

NIXABOUR, or Nisanour, a city of 
Perfia, in the province of Choraffan : 
eaft long, 57° 32’, north lat. 35° qo’. 

NOAH’s aRK, in {cripture antiquity. See 
the article ARK. 

Noan’s ARK-SHELL, in natural hiftory, 4 
name given to feveral fpecies of cardia, 
or heart-fhells; being of an irregular 
oblong figure, and varioufly furrowed 
and ftriated. See the article CARDIAL 

NOBILIARY, in literary hiftory, a book 
containing the hiltory of the noble 
families of a nation, or province: fuch 
are Chories’s Nobiliery of Dduphine, 
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and Caumartin’s Nobiliary of Provence. 
The Germans are {aid to be particularly 
careful of their nobiliaries, in order to 
keep up the purity of their families. 
QBILISSIMUS, MosT NOBLE, in ro- 
man antiquity, a title given fo the princes 
of the imperial family, and which was be- 
ftowed on the Cefars as early as the reign 
of Trajan ; thus nobilis Cfar, or N. C, 
that is nobilifimus Czfar, is found on 
fome of the antient medals. Triftan fays, 
that the Czfars bore the title of nobilif- 
fini in al] ages, but that the nobiliffimate 
became a diftin& independant dignity in 
the time of Conttantine the Great, 


NOBILITY, a quality that enncbles, and 
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raifes a perfon poflelfed of it above the 
rank of a commoner. 

‘The origin of nobility in Europe is by 
fome referred to the Goths; who, after 
they had seized a part of Europe, re- 
warded their captains with titles of ho- 
nour, to diltinguifh them from the com- 
mon people. in Britain the term no- 
bility is reftrained to degrees of dignity 
above knighthood: but every where elie 
nobility and gentility are the fame. The 
britifh nobility confilts only of five de- 
grees, wiz. that of a duke, marquis, 
ear! or count, vilcount, and baron, each 
of which fee under their proper articles, 
In Britain thefe titles are only conferred 
by the king, and that by patent, in 
virtue of which it becomes hereditary, 
‘The privileges of the nobility are very 
confiderable, they are all efteemed the 
king’s hereditary counfellors, and are 
privileged from all arrelibe unlets for 
treafon, felony, breach of peace, con- 
demnation in parliament, and contempt 
of the king. They enjoy their feats in 
the houfe of peers by defcent, and no aét of 
parliament can pa(s without their concur- 
rence; they are the fupreme court of ju- 
dicature, and even in criminal cafes give 
their verdi& upon their honour, without 
being put to their oath. In their ab- 
fence they are allowed a proxy to vote 
for them, and in all places of truft are 
permitted to conflitute deputies, by rea- 
fon of the neceflity the law fuppofes them 
under of attending the king’s perfon : 
but no peer is to go out of the kingdom 
without the king’s leave, and when that 
is granted, he is to return with the king’s 
writ, or forfeit goods and chattels. See 
PARLIAMENT, Peer of the realm, &c. 
OBLE, a money of account containing 
fix thillings and eight-pence. 

The noble was antiently a real, coin 
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ftruck in the reign of Edward II. and 
then called the penny of gold; but it 
was afterwards called a rofe noble, from 
its being ftamped with a rofe; it was 
current at 6s, 8d. 


NOCERA, a town cf Italy, in the terri- 3 


tory of the pope and dutchy of Spoletto, 
twenty miles north-eaft of Spoletto. 


Nocera DE Pacanl, a town of the king- 


dom cf Naples, fifteen miles fouth of the 
city of Naples. 


Terra NOCERIANA, EARTH OF NO- 


CERA, inthe materia medica, a fpecies 
of bole, remarkably heavy, of a greyifh- 
white colour, of an infipid tafte, and ge- 
nerally with fome particles in it which 
grit between the teeth, See BOLE. 

It is much efleemed, by the Italians, as 
a remedy for yvenemous bites, and in fe- 
vers ; but except its aftringent quality, 
Jittie dependence is to be had on the other 
virtues afcribed to it. 


NOCTAMBULI, or NocTAMBULONES, 


or SOMNAMBULI, NIGHTWALKERS, in 
medicine, a term applied to perfons who 
have a habit of ritng and walking about 
in their fleep, See Incubus. 
This, according to Junker, is a very re- 
maikable diftemperature af the imaginae 
tion, and in different perfons differs great- 
ly in degree. Thofe who are but mo- — 
derately affected with it, only repeattheir — 
aétions of the day, and getting out of 
their bed go quietly to the places they 
frequent at other times: but thofe who 
are athicted with it in the moft violent 
degree, go up to dangerous places, and 
do things that would terrify them to 
think of when awake. Thefe are by 
fome called Junatic nightwalkers, becaufe 
fits are obferved to return with more fre- ~ 
quency and greater violence at the changes 
of the moon, The only material caufe 
that can be affigned in this cafe is a ple- © 
thora, or over-fulnefs of blood ; but this — 
is influenced by.an immaterial one, that — 
is by the fancy, which is bufily employed . 
in dreams about particular objed&ts. 
As to the method of cure, the fame au- 
thor obferves, that the prime viz are firft 
to be cleared of all their foulneffes by a 
ftrong purge; after this it is proper to — 
bleed in the foot, taking away eight or 
ten ounces; then powders compofed of © 
cinnabar, nitre, and crab’s eyes, fhould 
be taken three or four times a day; and 
particular regard fhould be had to the © 
changes of the moon. It will be proper 
to fet a veliel of water by the bedfide, in 
fuch a manner that the perfon will natu- 
rally 
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out of the court of chancery, and is re- 
turnable in the king’s bench; and lies 
where a perfon having aright to improve 
walte ground, ereéts a hedge or ditch, 
which is thrown down in the night-time, 
and it cannot be known by a jury by 
whom fach damage was done: in that 
cafe if the neighbouring villages do not 
find out and indié& the offenders, they 
thal] be diftrained to make good the fame 
at their own colts, &c. 
NOCTILUCA, in phyfiology, a fpecies of 
’ phofphorus, fo called becaufe it fhines 
in the night without any light being 
thrown upon it; fuch is the phofphorus 
made of urine. See PHOSPHORUS, 
NOCTUA, a name applied to feveral dif- 
ferent fpecies of owls. See OWL. 
NOCTURNAL, fomething relating to the 
night, in contradiftin@ion to diurnal, 
See the article DiurNaL. 
NOCTURNAL ARCH, in aftronomy, the 
arch of a circle defcribed by the fun, or 
a ftar, in the night. See ArcH, 
Semi-NocTuRNAL arch of the fun, is that 
portion of a circle he paffes over between 
the lower part of our meridian and the 
point of the horizon, wherein he arifes ; 
or between the point of the horizon where- 
in he fets, and the lower part of our me- 
ridian. . 
Nocrurnat, NocTURLABIUM, an in- 
ftrument chiefly ufed at fea, to take the 
altitude or depreffion of {ome {tars about 
the pole, in order to find the latitude and 
hour of the night. 
Some nofturnals are hemifpheres, or pla- 
_ nifpheres, on the plane of the equinostial. 
Thefe commonly in ufe among feamen 
are two; the one adapted to the polar ftar, 
and the firft of the guards of the little 
bear; the other to the pole-ftar, and the 
pointers of the great bear. 
This inftrument confifts of two circular 
plates (plate CLXXXVI. fig. 4.) applied 
to each other. ‘The greater, which has 
a handle to hold the inftrument, is about 
2% inches diameter, and is divided into 
twelve parts, agreeing to the twelve 
months, and each month fub-divided into 
_ every fifth day ; and fo as that the mid- 
dle of the handle correfponds to that 
Gay of the year wherein the ftar here re- 
garded has the fame right afcenfion with 
the fun, If the inftrument be fitted for 
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two ftars, the handle is made moveable, 
The upper left circle is divided into 
twenty-four equal parts for the twenty- 
four hours of the day, and each hour 
fub-divided into quarters, Thefe twenty- 
four hours are noted by twenty -four 
teeth to be told in the night. Thofe at 
the hours 12, are diltinguithed by their 
length. In the center of the two circus 
‘lac plates is adjufted a long index, A, 
moveable upon the upper plate. And 
the three pieces, viz. the two circles and 
index, are joined by a rivet which is 
pierced ghrough the center with a hole, 
through which the far is to be obferved. 
To ufe the NOCTURNAL, turn the up- 
per plate till the long tooth, marked 32, 
be againft the day of the month on the 
under plate; then, bringing the inftrue 
ment near the eye, fuipend it by the 
handle with the plane nearly parallel to 
the equinoétial ; and viewing the pole- 
ftar through the hole of the center, tura 
the index about till, by the edge comin 
from the center, you fee the bright ftar 
or guard of the little bear (if the inftru- 
ment be fitted to that ftar) : then that tooth 
of the upper.circle, under the edge of the 
index, is at the hour of the night on the 


edge of the hour circle: which may be 


known without a light, by counting the 
teeth from the longelt, which is for the: 
hour 2. 

NODATED nyPEREOLA, a name given 
by Sir Ifaac Newton, to a kind of hyper- 


bola, which, by turning round, decuflates 


or croffes itfelf. See HyPERBOLA. 
NODE, zodus, in furgery, a tumour arifs 
ing on the bones, and ufually proceeding 
from fome venereal caulfe ; heing much 
the fame with what is otherwife called ex. 
oftofis, See the article ExostTosis, 
This word is more particularly applied to 
the tumours or protuberances arifing on 
the joints of old gouty people, called alfo 
tophi, See the article Topnus, 
Some give the denomination of nodes, to 
all tumours formed by a coagulation of 
vifcous matter in the external parts of 
the body. See Tumour, &c, 
Nopes, in aftronomy, the\two points 
wherein the orbit of a planet interfe&s 
the ecliptic ; fuch are the points Cand D, 
pl. CLXXXVIII. fig. 1. n° x. whereof 
the node C, where the planet afcends norths 
wards, above the plane of the ecliptic, is 


called the afcending node, the northward : 
node, and the head of the dragon, and _ 


is marked thus Q ; the other node D, 


where the planet defcends to the fouth, is 
called 
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called. the defcending node, the fouthe NODULE, or Noputus, a word “ared 


ward node, or the dragon’s tail, marked 
thus 9g. See the article DRAGON, 
The line CD, wherein the two circles 
CE DF and CG D Hinterfea&, is call- 
ed the line of nodes, It appears from 
obfervation, that the line of the nodes 
of all the planets conftantly changes 
its place, and fhifts its firuation from 
ealt to welt, contrary to the order of 
the figns; and that the line of the moon's 
nodes, by a retrograde motion, finifhes 
its circulation in the compa{s of r9 years; 
after which time, either of thenodes hav- 
ing receded from any point of the eclip- 
tic, returns to the fame again: and when 
the moon is in the node, fhe is alfo feen in 
the ecliptic. If the line of nodes were im- 
moveable, that is, if it hadno other mo- 
tion than that whereby it is carried round 
the fun, it would always look to the fame 
point of the ecliptic, or would keep pa- 
rallel to itfelf, asthe axis of the earth 
does, See EARTH and Moon. 

From what has been faid, it is evident, 
that the moc2 can never be obferved pre- 
cifely in the ecliptic, but twice in every 
period ; thatis, when fhe enters the nodes. 
‘When the is at her greateft diftance from 
the nodes ; viz. in the points E, F, fhe 
is faid to be in her limits. See Limit. 
The moon mutt be in or near one of the 
nodes, when there is an ecliple of the 
fun or moon. See EcLipse£, 

To make the forepoing account of the 
metion of the moon’s nodes ftill clearer, 
let the plane of n° 2, zbid. reprefent 
that of the ecliptic, S the fun, T the 
center of the earth, L the moon in her 
orbit DNdxz. Nz is the line of the 
nodes paffing between the quadrature Q , 
and themoon’s place L, in her laft quar- 
ter. Let now LP, or any part LS, 
reprefent the excefs of the fun’s ation at 


~L, above his ation at T; and this be- 


ing refolved into the force LR, perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the moon’s orbit ; 
and PR parallel to it, it is the former 
only that bas any effec to alter the pofi- 
tion of the orbit, and in this it is wholly 
exerted. Tits effeCtistwofold: 1, It di- 
minifhes its inclination by a motion which 
we may conceive as performed round the 
Giameter Dd, to which LT is perpen- 
dicular. 2. Being compounded with the 
moon’s tangential motion at L, it gives 
it an intermediate direction Lt, through 


which, and the center, a plane being 
ee drawn, matt meet the ecliptic nearer the 
* conjunction C, than before, 


in pharmacy, for a knot tied in a rag, 
and including fome medicinal ingredients 
to be fufpended in any liquor, as beer; 
or wine, to give it a tincture, or the 
like. = + 
It fignifies alfo a parcel of odoriferous 
fimples, tied up ina piece of filk, for the 
patient to be frequently fmelling to. 

NODUS, or Nope, in dialling, a certain 
point or pole in the gnomon of a dial, by 
the fhadow or light whereof, either the 
hour of the day in dials without furniture, 
or the parallels of the fun’s declination, 
and his place in the ecliptic, @c. in dials 

_ with furniture, are fhewn, See Draw, 

Nopus is alfo ufed for a hole in the ceiling 
of aroom, orin the window, for mak- 
ing of a dial on the floor, wall, or the 
like. 

NOERA, aword ufed by chemifts, for the 
head of an alembic, or the cover of a 
cucurbite, or any other veffel ufed in dif- 
tillation, 

NOETIANS, in church-hiflory, chriftian 
heretics in the IIId century, followers of 
Noetius, a philofopher of Ephefus, who 
pretended that he was another Mofes, 
fent by God ; and that his brother was a 
new Aaron. His berefy confilted in afirm- 
ing that there was but one perfon in the 
Godbead ; and that the Word and the 
Holy Spirit were but external denomina- 
tions, given to God, in confequence of 
different operations ; that as creator, he 
is called Father; as incarnate, Son; and 
as defcending on the apoftles, Holy Ghoft. 

NOGAIAN.-TarTars, a nation which 
inhabits that part of Ciréaffia, in afiatic 
Turky, that lies between the Palus Me- 
otis and the Cafpian fea. ; 

NOGENT, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Champaign, fituated on the river 
Seine, twenty five miles north-weft of 
‘Troyes. ; 

NOLA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, fituated 16 miles eat of Naples. 

NOLI, a town of Italy in the territory of 
Genoa, fituated on the bay of Genoa, 
thirty-five miles fouth weft of that city. 

NOLI ME TANGERE, TOUCH ME NOT, 
in medicine, a malignant eruption in the 
face, occafioned by an extremely fharp 
corrofive, humour; thus called, either 
becaule it affeéts thofe who touch it, or 
because the more it is touched, the worfe 
it grows, and the farther it {preads. 

NoLI ME TANGERE, among botanilts, 
the SENSITIVE PLANT, the fame with 
mimofa, See the article Mimosa. 
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NOLLE prosequr, in law. See the ar- 
ticle NON PROs. I 

NOMADES, in antiquity, a name given 
to feveral nations or people, whofe whole 
occupation was to feed their flocks, and 
who had no fixed place of abode, but were 
conftantly fhifting, according to the con- 
veniencies of pafturage. 

NOMANCY, a name given to the art of 
divining the fates of perfons, by means of 
the letters that form their names ; being 
nothing elfe but the cabbaliftic gematria, 
See the article CABBALA. 

NOMARCHA, in egyptian antiquity, 
the governor or commander of a nome. 
Egypt was antiently divided into feveral 
regions or quarters, called nomes, 

NOMBRE bE p!tos, a town of Mexico, 
in the province of Darien, a little to the 
eaftward of Porto Bello: weft long, 83°, 
and north lat. 10°. 

NOMBRIL point, in heraldry, is the 
next below the fefs-point, or the very 
center of the efcutcheon. See Point. 
Suppofing the efcutcheon divided into 
two equal parts below the fefs, the firft of 
thefe divifions is the nombril, and the 
lower the bafe. 

NOME, or NaME, in algebra, denotes any 
quantity with a fign prefixed or added to 
it, whereby it is conneéted with fome 
other quantity, upon which the whole be- 
comes a binomial, trinomial, or the likes 
thus a+ isa binomial, a4+-b+c¢ isa 
trivomial, whofe refpective names or 
nomes area and b& for the firft, and a, 
4, and c, for the fecond. See the ar- 
ticle BINOMIAL, &c. 

NOMENCLATOR, in roman antiquity, 
was ufually a flave, who attended upon 
per‘ons that ftood candidates for offices, 
and prompted or fuggefted to them the 
names of all the citizens they met, that 
they might court them, and call them by 
their names ; which, among that people, 
was the higheft piece of civility. 

NOMENCBATORES, among the bota- 
nical authors, ‘are thofe who have employ 
ed their labours about fettling and ad- 
jutting the right names, fynonyms, and 
e'ymologies of names, in regard to the 
whole vegetable world, 

NOMENCLATURE, nomenclatura, aca- 
talogue of fevera} of the more ufual words 
in any language, with their fignifications, 
compiled in order to facilitate the ule of 
fuch words, to thofe who are to learn 
the tongue: fuch are our latin, greek, 
french, &c, nomenclatures. i 
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Seille, fifteen miles north of Nancy. 


NOMINALS, or NominatisTs, a fect 


of {chool-philofophers, the difciples and 
followers of Occam,or Ocham, anenglifh 
cordelier, in the X1Vth century. They 
were great dealers in words, whence they 
were vulgarly denominated word-fellers 5 
but had the denomination of nominalifts, 
becaufe that, in oppofition to the realifts, 
they maintained, that words, and not 
things, were the object of dialectics, See 
the article REALISTs. 
The nominals, with the ftoics, admit the 
formal conceptions or ideas of things, as 
the fubjeét and foundation of univerfali- 
ty ; but to this they add names, which 
reprefent and fignify, after the fame uni- 
vocal manner,and without any diftinétion, 
a great variety of fingle things, alike both 
in genus and fpecies, See STOICS, 

NOMINATION, the a& of naming and 
appointing a perfon for fome function, 
employ, or benefice. 

NOMINATION, in law, fignifies the power 


that a perfon has of appointing a clerk 
to a patron of a benefice, by him to 
be prefented to the ordinary. This — 


power or right of nomination a perfon 
may have by deed, whereby, if the patron 
refules to have the perfon nominated, or 
initead thereof prefents another, the no- 
minator may bring a quareimpedit. See 
Quare, NominaTor, and PaFRON, 
NOMINATIVE, in grammar, the firft 
cafe of nouns, which are declinable, See 
the articles CasE and Noun. 
The fimple pofition or laying down of a 
noun, or name, is called the nominative 
cafe ; yet it is not fo properly a cafe, as 
the matter or ground whence the other 
cafes are to be formed, by the feveral 
changes and infleétions given to this firft 
termination, Its chief ufe is to be placed 
in difcourfe before all verbs, as the fub- 
je&t of the propolition or affirmation. 
NOMINATOR, he who prefents a perfon 


to an office or benefice ; whence the per-_ 


fon. named, or prefented, is called no- 
minee. See the article NOMINATION, 
It is held, in the cafe of a benefice, that 
the perfon who has the nomination, is in 
effect the patron of the church, and the 
other is but an inftrument to him that no- 
minates ; neverthelefs, when a nomina- 
‘tor does not appoint a clerk within fix 
months after the avoidance, but the pa- 
tron prefents before the bifhop has a 
tne 


cat. xara 


NOM im 
NOMENEY, a town of Germany, inthe > 
dutchy of Lorrain, fituated on the river.) 


=> ° at 


NON 
the advantage of the lapfe, his clerk is to 
be admitted, 


- NOMOPHYLACES, Nowoguaaxes, among 


the Athenians, magiftrates who were to 

fee the laws executed, being not unlike 
to our fheriffs, They had the execution 
of criminals committed to their care, as 
alfo the charge of fuch as were confined 
prifoners. They had alfo power to feize 
thieves, kidnappers, and highwaymen, 
upon fulpicion ; and, if they confeffed 
the faét, to put them to death; if not, 
they were obliged to profecute them in a 
judicial way. 

NONAGESIMAL, in aftronomy, the 

goth degree of the ecliptic, reckoned 
from the eaftern term, or point. See the 
article EcuipTic, &c, 
The altitude of the nonagefimal is equal 
to the angle of the eaft, and, if continued, 
paffes through the poles of the ecliptic ; 
whence the altitude of the nonagefimal, 
at a given time, under a given elevation 
of the pole, is eafily found. If the alti- 
tude of the nonagefimal be fubftracted 
from 90°, the remainder is. the diflance 
of the nonagefimal from the vertex. 

NON-ABILITY, in law, incapacity, or 


an. exception taken againft a plaintiff, in 


a caufe, on fome jult ground, why he 
cannot commence a fuit in law; as his 
being attainted of felony, outlawry, &c. 

NON-AGE, in Jaw, generally fignifies all 
the time a perfon continues under the 
age of one.and twenty; but in a fpecial 
fenfe it is all the time a perfon is under 
the age of fourteen, See Ace. 

NON-APPEARANCE, a default in not ap- 
pearing in a court of judicature, Attor- 
nies fubfcribing warrants for appearing 
in court, are liable to attachment and 
fine for non-appearance. If a defend- 
ant does not appear, and find bail upon 
a fewe facias and rule given, judgment 
may be had againft him. 

NON-ASSUMPSIT, in law, is a general plea 
in a perfonal action, by which a man de- 
nies that he has made any promife, 

Non-cape, in geography, a promontory 
on the welt coaft of Africa, oppolite the 
Canary-iflands. 

NoNn-cLatM, in law, fignifies the omiffion 
of him who challenges not his right with- 
in the time Jimited by law, as within five 
years after a fine is levied, &c. by which 
neglect heis barred of his right. 

NON COMPOS MENTIS, in law, is ufed to 
denote a perfon’s not heing of found me- 
mory and underftanding, Of thefe per- 
fons there are four different kinds, an 
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NON 
ideot, a madman, a lunatic*who has Ive | 
cid intervals, and a drunkard who deo | 
prives himfelf of reafon by his own a& | 
and deed. In all thefe cafes, except the | 
laft, one that is non compos mentis fhall 
not lofe his life for felony or murder 5 
but the drunkard can have no indulgence 
on account of the lofs of higreafon, for, | 

- in the eye of the law, his drunkenne!s 
does not extenuate but aggravate his of- 
fence. See IpioT, LUNATIC, &c. 

NON DAMNIFICATUS, in law, is a plea to 
an action of debt, on a bond, the condi- 
tion of which is only to fave the plaintiff 
harmlefs, 

NON DECIMANDO, a cuftom or prefcrip- 
tion, by which a perfon is difcharged from 
the payment of tythes, 

NON DISTRINGENDO, in law, a writ 
granted in divers cafes, not to diftrain. 
NON EST CULPABILIS, or NON CUL, in 
law, NOT GUILTY, the general plea to 
an indi&ment, or action of trefpafs, by 
which the defendant denies the crime or 

faét charged on him. 

Non EsT FACTUM, in law, is a plea where 
an a¢tion is brought upon a bond or other 
deed, and the defendant denies it to be 
his deed. 

NON EST INVENTUS, is a fheriff’s return 
toa writ, that the defendant isnot to be 
found. 

NON LIQUET, it does not appear; a verdict — 
given by a jury, when a matter is to be 
deferred to another day of trial. 

NON MOLESTANDO, a writ that lies fora 
perfon, molefted contrary to the king’s 
protection granted him. 

NON-NATURALS, in medicine, fo called be- 
caufe by their abufe they become the 
caufes of difeafes. See DISEASE. 
Phyficians have divided the non-naturals 
into fix claffes, viz. the air, meats and 
drinks, fleep and watching, motion and 
reft, the paffions of the mind, the re- 
tentions and excretions. See Air, &e. 

NON OBSTANTE, NOTWITHSTANDING, 
aclaule frequent in ftatutes and letters _ 
patent, importing a licence from the 
king to doa thing, which at common law 
might be lawfully done, but being re- 
ftrained by a& of parliament, cannot be 
done without fueh licence, 

Non omiTTAs, a writ that lies where 
the fheriff returns, upon a writ or pro~ 
cefs direéted to him, that he has fent to 
the bailiff of the franchife, who has the 
return of writs, and that he neglects to 
ferve the writs fent him ; upon which the 
fherif is commanded to enter into fuch 

franchile 
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Non PLEVIN, a default in not replevying 
of land in due time. 

NON PONENDOIN ASSISIS ET JURATIS, 
a writ which lies for freeing a perfon from 
ferving on affizes and juries: where a 
perfon is exempted by charter, &c. he 
may fue the fheriff for returning him. 

NON PROCEDENDO AD ASSISAM REGE 
INCONSULTO, is a writ granted for ftop- 


ing and {wearing of the jury, it is res: zit 


fumed he does not ftand to proceed-in ~ 
his caufe, and on that account the court. 
may call him non-fuited. Likewife, on 
a trial, when the jury comes in to deli- 
ver their verdiét, and when the plaintiff. 


is called on, to hear the fame, in that | aes 


cafe, if he does not appear after being 
thrice called by the crier of the court, he 
is non-fuited; which non-fuit is to be 
recorded by the fecondary, by the direc- 


ing the trial of a caufe appertaining to _—tion of the court: butif he afterwards i 
a perfon who is in the king’s fervice, till | appears, before the non-fuit is adtually 4 
his majetty’s pleafure be further known. recorded, the court may take the verdiét, ye 

Non Pros, or NOLLE PROSEQUI, is where for thatis nota non-(uit, tillitberecord- 4 
a plaintif in an aétion does not declare ed, upon motion made by the counfel ie 
in a reafonabletime; in which cafe itis for this purpofe ; and then it is a part of ‘ 
ufual for the defendant's attorney to en- _— the record, in the nature of a judgment E 
tera rule for the plaintiff, to declare, af- againft the plaintiff. a 
ter which a non pros may be entered. A NON SUM INFORMATUs, I am xot in- AN 
nolle profequi is effteemed a-voluntary formed, a formal anfwer made by an 
confeffion, that the plaintiff has nocaule attorney, who is not inftruéted what to es, 
of a&tion; and therefore if a plaintiff en- fay in his client’s behalf; on which he F 
ter his nolle profequi, he fhall be amer- _ is deemed to leave the caufe undefended, i 
ced ; aad if an informer caufe the fame and therefore judgment patfes againft his a 
to be entered, the defendant fhall have client. 
cofts, Non-TENURE, is a plea in bar toa real ac- : 

NON RESIDENCE is particularly applied to —ttion, by which the tenant infifts, that he th 
fpiritual perfons, who wilfully abfent does not hold the lands, &c. mentioned r 
themfelves for the fpace of one month to- _ in the plaintiff's count, or at leaft fome " 
gether, or two months at different times part of it. : Bay od 
in the year, from their benefices; for NOn-TERM, the time of vacation between ot 
which they are liable to penalties, by the — term and term, which was formerly calle 
ftatute of non refidence: but bifhops, the ed the days of the king’s peace, 
king’s chaplains, &c. are excepted. NONZ ET DECIMA, were payments for- 

NON RESIDENTIA PRO CLERICIS REGIS, — merly made to the clergy, by tenants of 
is a weit direéted to the bifhop, charging church-farms: in which cale non fig- \-* 


him not to moleft a clerk employed in the 
king’s fervice, on account of his non 
refidence. 


nified.a duty paid for things belonging to 
hufbandry : and decime, or tithes, were 
claimed in right of the church, 


NON SANE MEMORIA, is an exception NONCONFORMISTS, the fame with di@ he 
taken to an aét, declared to be done by fenters. See the article DissENTERS, j 
another, importing, that it was done at NONE, one of the feven canonical hours in ® 
a time when the party was notinhisright the romith church, anfwering to three 
fenfes, o’clock in the afiernoon. 

NON suiT, fignifies the dropping of a fuit NoNg&s, wonz, in the roman calendar, the 
or a&tion, or a renouncing thereof by the __ fifth day of the months January, Febru- 
plaintiff or defendant, which happens ary, April, June, Auguft, September, 
moft commonly upon the difcovery of | November, and December; and the &- 
fome error in the plaintifl’s proceedings, | venth of March, May, July, and Oétober. 
when the caule is fo far proceeded in, that | March, May, July, and OStober, shad rm 
the jury is ready atthe bar todeliverin fix days in their nones; becaufe thefe +, 


their verdiét. 

A non-fuit, it is faid, may be in the 
following cafes, viz. where a perfon 
brings a perfonal action, and does not 
profecute it with effect; or if, upon the 
trial, he refufes to ftand a verdict, then 
he becomes non-fuited; fo where the 
plaintif is not ready for trial at the call» 

9 


alone, in the antient conftitution of the 
year by Numa, had thirty-one days a-— 
piece, the re(t having only twenty-nine, 
and February thirty: but when Cefar 
reformed theyear, and made other months 
contain thirty-one days, he did not al- 
lot them fix days of nones. 
NOOSE, aname given by fportfmen 7 a 
‘ ort 
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NOR 
fort of horfe-hair fpringe, made to take 
woodcocks, and very fuccefsful when the 

"proper precautions are taken. The noofe 
is made of feveral long and ftrong hairs 
twifted together, with a running noofe at 
one end, and a large knot at the other, 
which is to be paffed through the {lit of a 

* eleft tick, to prevent the noofe from be- 
ing pulled away when the bird is caught 
w tf. 

NORCIA, atown of Italy, in the territory 
of the pope, twenty-eight miles eaft of 
Spoletto. 

NORDEN, a port town cf Germany, in 
the circle of Weftphalia, and county of 
Embden, twelve miles north of Embden. 

NORFOLK, a county of England, bound- 
ed by the German fea on the north and 
eaft ; by Suffolk on the fourth, and by the 
fens of Lincolnfhire and the ifle of Ely on 
the welt, 

Norrovk, a county of Virginia, north of 
Carolina, and contiguous to that pio- 
vince, 

NORKOPPING, a town of Sweden, in 
the province of Eaft-Gothland, ninety 
miles fouth-welt of Stockholm. 

NORMAL, in geometry, fignifies the fame 
with a perpendicular, and is ufed fora 
line or plane that interfets another per- 
pendicularly, See PERPENDICULAR, 
SUBNORMAL, LINE and PLANE, 

NORMANDY, a province of France, 
bounded by the eaft channel on the north, 
by Picardy and the Ifle of France on the 

weft, by Orleanois on the fouth, by Bri- 
tany and another part of the Eait chan- 
nel on the weft. 

NORROY, the title of the third of the 
three kings at arms, See HERALD. 
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of the Atlantic Ocean, which lies north | 
of Terra Firma, in South America. | 
NortTu-west pafage. A north-weft pale | 
fage by Hudfon’s Bay, into the pacific 
ocean, has been more than once attempt- 
ed of late years, but, hitherto, without 
fuccefs. Some greatly doubt of the prat- 
ticablenefs of fuch an enterprize, and 
think the obfervations made by the Ruf- 
fians give us {mall hopes. But, as they, 
have not yet publifhed the particulars o 
their difcoveries, little can be faid about 
them, Some general things may be feen 
in the Phil, Tranf, N® 482. feét. 14. 
It appears from thence, that the Rufhans 
have paffed between the Iand of Nova 
Zembla, and the coaft cf Afia; and, as 
the Dutch did formerly difcover the 
northern coafts of Nova Zembla, we may 
now be well affured, that that country is | 
really an iffand. 
NORTHALLERTON, a berough-town 
of the north riding of Yorkthire, twenty - 
two miles north-weft of York, 
It fends two members to parliament. 
NORTHAMPTON, the capital of North- 
amptonfhire, fituated on the river Nens 
welt long. 55, and north let. 52° 15’. 
It fends two members to parliament. 
NorkTHAMPTON is alfoa county of Vir- 
ginia, in North America, which forms 
the fouth part of the penin{ula on the 
eaftern fhore of Virginia. 
NORTHAUSEN, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Upper Saxony, and ter~ 
vitory of Thuringia, fifty-five miles 
fouth-weft of Magdeburg. 
NORTHEIM, a town of the dutchy of 
Brunfwic, in Lower Saxony, forty-five 
miles fouth of Hanover, 


NORTGON, the palatinate of Bavaria, fo NORTHING, in navigation, the latitude 
ba called. made by a fhip, in failing towards the 
NOR‘PH, in cofmography, one of the four _ north-pole, 

Pr cardinal points. See COMPASS. NORTHLEECH, a market-town of Glo- 


NORTH-CAPE, a promontory of the ifland 
of Maggero, in the province of Ward- 
buys, tn the north of Norway ; it beirg 
the moft northern cape in Europe: eatt 
long, 21°, and north lat. 72°. 

Nortu-curry, a market-town of So- 
merfetfhire, feventeen miles fouth- weit of 
Wells. 

No&TH-FORELAND, a cape in the ifle of 
Thanet, on the eaft coaft of Kent, four 
miles eatt of Margate. 

NORTH RIVER, a great river which rifes 
in Mexico, and difcharges itfelt into the 
gulph of Mexico, in 26° nortb lat. 

NokTH-SEA, aname given to all that part 


celterfhire, fifteen miles eaft of Glocefter. 
NORTHUMBERLAND, a county of 
England, bounded on the north by Scot- 
land, on the eaft by the German fea, on» 
the fouth by Durham, and on the welt by 

Cumberland and part of Scotland. 
NoRTHUMBERLAND is alfo a county of 
Virginia, lying at the mouth cf the fiver 
Patowmac. 
NORTHWICH, a market-town of Che- 
fhire, fixteen miles north-eatt ef Chetter. 
NORWAY, a kingdom of Europe, fitu- 
ated between 4° and 30° eaft longitude, 
and between 58° and 72° north latitude, 
bounded by the Atlantic Ocean on the 
north 
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horth and weft, by fwedifh Lapland and 
other provinces‘of Sweden on the eaft, and 
by the fea called the Categate and Schag- 
gerac on the fouth. It 1s a cold barren 

_ country fubje&t to Denmark. 

NoRWay-RAT, mus norvegicus, in zoolo- 
gy, an animal of the mus-kind, varie- 
gated with black andtawney. It refem- 
bles the common rat in fhape, but its tail 
is fhorter. It breeds in the mountains 
of Norway, but at times. comes down in- 
to the low countty in vaft troops, which 
deftroy all the vegetable produce, and af- 
terwards dying upon the place, leave a 
ftench that occafions peftilential fevers. 

. See the article Mus. 

NORWICH, a large city of great trade in 
Norfolk, fituated twenty miles weft of 
Yarmouth and the German ocean: eatt 
long. 1° 26’, and north lat, 52° 40’. 

It fends two members to parliament. 
OSE, za/fus, in anatomy, the primary 
organ of finelling. This varies greatly 
in fize and figure in different fubjects: 
anatomilts divide its parts into external 
and internal; thofe moft obvious are 
the dorfum or ridge, which runs along 
its whole length, one part of which is 
more prominent than the reft, and called 
the fpine ; the orbiculus, or extreme part, 
which in many is turned round ; the slz 
or pinnz, which are the fides; and the 
feptum, which divides the nofe into two 
parts, called nares or noftrils ; the hairs 
alfo are of this number; thefe ferve to 
hinder the mucus of the noftrils from 
continually running out, and to prevent 
infeéts and extraneous fubftances of many 
kinds from petting in. To thefe may be 
added the conimon teguments, wiz. the 
epidermis, the fat, and the cutis, The 
upper part of the nofe is rigid, and com- 
pofed of bones; thelower part is com- 
pofed of a number of cartilages, mufcles, 
and membranés, 

‘The internal parts of the nofe are, the 
bones ; as the offa nafi, the maxillaria, 
the os cribriforme, the offa {pongiofa; 
the os frontale, the lachrymatia, the os 
palati, the vomer, and the os {phenoides. 
The cartilages, which form the lower 
part, are connected by membranes, in 
order to render it flexible; the firft of 
thefe form the anterior part of the feptum 
narium ; there are two very large and 
confpicuous ones in each of the alz, and 
between thefe there are placed fometimmes 
two, fometimes three, and fometimes 
thore fmaller ones: the feptum narium is 
cartilaginotis in its anterior and lower 
part; 10 its pofterior and.upper, itis bo- 

Vou. Il. 
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ney: and thefe parts are furrounded by 


robuft and ftrong membranes, which join ~ 


them firmly together. 
There are two pafflages from the noftrils 
into the mouth, deftined for the paflage 


of air and of the mucous matter: there - 


are finufes in the maxillary, frontal, and 


{phenoidad bones; and cellule in the os © 


ethmoides, which increafe the hollow of 
the nofe, and thus give room for the 
greater expanfion of the pituitary mem- 
brane. There are alfo certain inequali- 
ties and eminences of the offa turbinata 
or offa fpongiofa of the noftrils, which 
ferve partly the fame purpofes, and partly 
to prevent iffeéts and other extraneous 
matter, and even the cold air, from get 
ting immediately that way into the mouth, 
There is likewile a foft and vafcular meme 
brane, which invefts the noftrils, and all 
the finufes and irregularities 3 this is calle 
ed the membrana mucofa, and pituitaria 
of Schneider, and is the primary organ 
of fmelling, and the place of fecretion of 
the mucus of the noftrils, The openings 
of the excretory dus of this membrane 
are extremely confpicuous in the head 
of an ox. There aré alfo a number of 


little glands under this membrane, efpe-- 


cially about the middle of the feptumy 
which are deftined to the fecretion of a 
micotis humour, like that of the reft of 
the glands of this part. 

The arteries, which are difperfed in proe 
digious numbers through this membrane, 
arife from the carotids; thefe alfo ferve 
for the fecretion of this muctis. The veins 
dre from the jugulars, by which the 
abundant blood net employed for thefe 
purpofes, is returned. The nerves dif- 
perfed through the membrana pituitaria, 
are, t. The olfaétorii, or olfagtory nerve: s 
which are fuppofed to be of ufe in fmell- 
ing, and are fufficiently obfervable, tho’ 
they are lef in human fubjeéts than in, 
quadrupeds. And, 2. Some branches 
of the fifth pair, which terminate in the 
hairs, and conftitute the true organ of 
fmelling. 

Under the membrana pituitaria, there is 
alfo another very thin membrane, which 
fezves to inveft the bones and cartilages ; 
this, where it futrounds the former, is 
called periofteum 3 where the latter, pe- 
richondrium. | The foramina in the no- 
ftrils are, x. Thofe at the frontal, the 
maxillary, and the fphendidal finufes, 
and the cellule of the os ethmoides, ferv- 
ing for the communication of thefe finufes 


“with the noftrils. 2. The orifices of the la- 


erymal duéts, which open intothe noftrils. 
131 And, 
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And; 3. The duéts from the nofe into 
the mouths; thefe, in a fkeleton, are open 
and are obvious juft behind the dentes in- 
cifores of the upper jaw; but in the dif- 
fe&tion of recent bodies, they are not 
found abfolutely to open into the mouth 
at all, nor indeed do they in living fub- 
jects, for they are clofed up by the mem- 
brane of the palate. 
The ufes of the nofe are, its giving us 
the fenfe of fmelling ; its ferving in the 
_ great office of refpiration, and in model- 
~ Ting the voice; _in receiving the abundant 
humours from the eyes, and in adding to 
the beauty of the face, It is certain, that 
there is no paffage to the brain for the air, 
much lefs for the powders fnuffed up the 
noftrilss and whether there be any for 
tranfmitting a mucous humour from the 
brain, in order to its being difcharged at 
the noftrils, as the antients, and as Schel- 
vogtius, and fome other of the moderns, 


have fuppofed, is not yet afcertained. See _ 


_ the article NosTRILs, 

Wounds of the Nose. Thefe are generally 
cured by the dry future; but where the 
wound divides the cartilage, and pene- 
trates fo deep, that its lips cannot be kept 
in contact, by the application of fticking 
piafters, the true future mult be made 
through the fkin, on each fide of the 
wound. Though it founds very unlike 
truth, that any part of the nofe fhould be 
entirely feparated from the reft, and af- 
terwards united to it again, by means of 
futures; yet Roonhuys, in his Obferv. 
Chirurg, xxiv. gives an inftance of a 
nofe flit down longitudinally, and cured 
by future. M, Blegny, in Zod. Med. 
Gall. fpeaks of a foldier, whofe nole 
was cut off by a fcymeter, and afterwards 
fewed on again fo well by the furgeon, 
that the fear could fearcely be perceived ; 
and M. Garengeot, in tom. lil, p. 55+ 
of his Surgery, gives an account of a 
nofe that was conjoined again by future, 
after it was bit off. When the nafal bones 
are fraétured, it is ufual t@ place {mall 
tubes, of filver or lead, under them, for 
fome time, to prevent the paflage of the 
nofe being ttopped by the fhooting out of 
the new fiefh, Externally, fome vulnerary 
balfam or glutinous powdery is to be ufed, 
and covered with fticking plafters, which 
muft he kept on with the four-headed 
bandage. 

When this member is abfolutely loft, we 
mutt {apply its defeéts with an artificial 
nefe of wood, or filver : fuch an artificial 
nove, painted to the life and adapted by 
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proper {prings and ferews, may render the 
accident and deformity imperceptible. 

In the nofe, both 
the bone and cartilages are fubjeét to 
fraSiures; and if the injury is very great, 
they can never be fo perfectly cured, but 
that fome deformity will remain ; befides, 
the vicinity of this part to the brain, 
which is frequently injured at the fame 


time, renders cafes of this kind often dan-_ 


gerous: a caries alfo, or a polypus, are 
no uncommon attendants on this dif- 
order. In order to reftore the bones of 
the nofe to their proper fituation, the pa- 
tient is to be placed in a feat oppofite to 
the light, and bis head is to be held back, 
while the furgcon raifes the depreffed part 
with a f{patula, a probe, or a quill, ap- 
plying externally the thumb of one hand, 
and the fore-finger of the other, If the 
bones are fraftured on both fides, they 
are to be raifed on each in this manner, 
and the cavity of the noftrils is to be fill- 
ed up with long doffils, to prevent the 


bones from coltephng covering the part — 


alfo, for this end, with a plafter, apply- 
ing fir the dreffings common to recent 
wounds. If the bone be fraétured into 


feveral fplinters, they are to be reduced © 


into their proper places, by the fingers 3 


but if a fplinter is fo entirely feparated — 
from the bone, that it will not eafily — 


unite with it again, it is to be'taken out 
with the forceps, Ifno caries or abfcefs 
intervene, the bones will unite in about 
fourteen days, Hf the bone fhould re- 
quire a ftronger fupport than what has 


hitherto been mentioned, one may he 


formed out of {trong paper, either fingle 
or double, adapted to each fide of the 
nofe, and fupported by bollters, and the 
whole muft be kept in its plate by a 


four-headed bandage, not tied too tight. © 


When the fra&ture of this part is accom- 


panied with an-external wound, after the © 
bones are replaced, drefs the wound firft — 
with dry lint, covering it with a vulne- — 


rary plafler, afterwards ufe balfamic me- 
dicines; but all thofe that are oily or 


greafy, are to be carefully avoided, both | 


here, and in all other cafés where the 
bones are injured. 

When the bones 
are feparated from each other, or diftorted 
out of their places, they are to be ree 


placed by a probe, or quill, thruft up the | 


noltrils, guiding the parts thus raifed up, 
with the other hand, into their pro- 
per places, as above defcribed, under 
Fractures; after which there is fearce 

any 


any thing to be done, but ‘to let a piece 
of flicking plafler lie upon the. nofe for 
fome tiie. 

Another diforder to which the nofe is li- 
able, is that of the preternatural clefing 
of the noftrils, which is fometimes owing 
to carelefs treatment in the fmall-pox, in 
the bad fort of which the noftrils have 
been known to clofe, and adhere fo 
ftrongly to the upper lip, which is turned 
back at the fame time, as to leave no pof- 
fibility of thutting the mouth. In this 
unhappy cafe, the only relief is by the 
knife, feparating the lip from the nofe, 
and then opening a paflage through each 
of the noftrils, which are to be kept open 
with leaden pipes, and the lip preffed 
down into its natural pofition by a com- 
prefs and bandage, and this continued till 
the wounds are cicatrized. 

For the polypus and ulcer in the nofe, 
fee the articles Popypus and Oz#@Na. 
Bleeding at the NOsE. See HAMORRHAGE, 
NOSTRILS, Nares, in anatomy, the two 

apertures or cavities of the nofe, through 
which the air paffes, and which ferve to 
convey odours, and to carry off the pi- 
tuita feparated in the finufes of the bafe 
of thecranium. See the article Nose, 
NOT cui.ty, zon ef culpabilis, in law. 
See the article NON EsT, @c. 
NOTABILIA sons, in law. See Bona, 
NOTARICON, the third part of the jewifh 
cabbala. See the article CABBALA. 
NOTARY, zofarius, fignifies a perfon, 
ulually fome {crivener, who takes notes, 
or frames fhort draughts, of contracts, 
obligations, charter-parties, or other 
writings, At prefent we call him ‘a 
notary- public, who publicly attefts deeds, 
or writings, in order to make them au- 
thentic in another nation :,but he is 
principally employed in bufinefs concern - 
ing merchants, as making protelts of 
bills of exchange, &c. And noting a 
bill,, is where he goes to take notice of a 
merchant’s refufal to accept or pay the 
fame. See the article Biiv. 
The learned civilian Domat obferves, 
that a diftinétion between a voluntary 
and contentious jurifdiction obliges us to 
take notice of a particular kind of officers, 
whofe funétions are of a very great and 
_ very frequent ufe, and who have a kind 
_ of voluntary jurifdiétion, without any 
fhave of the contentious jurifdiction, 
which are the public notaries: for the 
funétions of notaries imply two charagters 
of a voluntary jurifdigiion ; the firlt con- 
fits in this, that their prefence and their 
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fignature ferve as a proof of the truth of 
the aéts which are fued in their prefence ; 
and that whereas in the writings which 
are called private, that is to fay, which 
are figned only by the parties, their fig- 
natures being unknown in courts of ju 
tice, it is neceflary to verify them, if 
they are called in queftion; the figna- 
tures of notaries, who are public officers, 
carry along with them the truth of the 
aéts which they fign. And the fecond of 
thefe chara&ters confifts in this, that the 
acts which contain fome obligations of 
one party towards another, being figned 
by a notary public, gives a right of mort. 
gage on the eftate of the perfon who is 
bound, which a private bond or obliga- 
tion figned only by the party would not 
give. 


Ecclefiaftical NOTARIES, were officers in 


the firft ages of the church, whofe bufi- 
nefs it was to collect and preferve the 
aéts of martyrs. 


‘ NOTATION, in arithmetic and algebra, 


the method of exprefling numbers or 
quantities by figns or charafters, appro. 
priated for that purpofe, See NUMERAa- 
TION, ALGEBRA, CHARACTER,» &c,° 
There is one thing which deferves par- 
ticular notice, in regard to this fubjeci, 
and that is, the great adyantages that 
may redound te fcience, by a happy no- 
tation, or expreffion of our thoughts. Ie 
is owing entirely to this, and the method 
of denoting the feveral combinations of 
numbers, by figures ftanding in different 
places, that the moft complicated opera- 
tions in arithmetic, are managed with 
fo much eafe and difpatch. Nor is it lefs 
apparent, that the difcoveries made by 
algebra are wholly to be imputed to that 
fymbolical language made ufe of in it: 
for by this means we are enabled to re- 
prefent things in the form of equations; 
and by varioufly proceeding with thefe 
equations, to trace out, ftep by ftep, the 
*feveral particulars we want to know, 
Add to all this, that by fuch a notation, 
the eyes and imagination are alfo made 
fubfervient to the difcovery of truth; for 
the thoughts of the mind rife up and dif- 
appear, according as we fet ourlelves to 
cali them into view ; and therefore, with: 
out fome particulat method of fixing and 
afcertaining them as. they occur, the re- 
trieving them when out of fight woud 
be vo lefs painful, than the very firft ex- 
ercife of deducing them one from an- 
other. As, therefore, we have, frequent 
occafion to look back upon the dilcoveri s 
i314 already 
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already made, could thefe be no others 
wife brought into view, than by the fame 
courfe of thinking in which they were 
firft traced, fo many different attentions 
at once muft needs greatly diftract the 
mind, and be attended with infinite trou- 
ble and fatigue. But now, the method 
of fixing and afcertaining our thoughts 
by a happy and well chofen notation, en- 
tirely removes all thofe obftacles; for 
thus, when we have occafion to turn to 
any former difcovery, as care is taken 
g!l along to delineate them in proper cha- 
raéters, we need only caft our eye on 
that part of the procefs where they ftand 
expreffed, whieh will lay them at once 
open to the mind in their true and ge- 
nuine form. By this means we can take, 
at any time, a quick and ready furvey of 
our progrefs, and running over the feve- 
yal conclufions already gained, fee more 
diftin&tly what helps they furnifh to- 
wards obtaining thofe others we are ftill 
in purfuit of. Nay, farther, as the 
amount of every ftep of the inveftigation 
lies before us, by comparing them vari- 
oufly among themfelves, and adjufting 
them one to another, we come at length 
to difcern the refult of the whole, and 
are enabled to form our feveral difcove- 
ries into an uniform and well-conneéted 
fyftem of truths, which is the end and 
aim of all our inquiries. 

NOTE, xota, is uled for a charagter or ab- 
' breviature, ferving to denote or exprefs 
fomething in a little compafs. 

Nores, in mufic, charaéters which mark 
‘ the founds; é. ¢. the elevations and fall- 
ings of the voice, and the fwiftnefs and 
flownefs of its motions. In general, un- 
der notes are comprehended all the figns 
or charaéters ufed in mufic, though in 
propriety the word only implies the marks 
which denote the degrees of gravity and 
acutenefs to be given to each found. See 
Sound, CHaracrer, and GRavITY. 
‘The Greeks fed the common letters of 
their alphabet for mufical notes, and in 
regard more notes were needed than they 
had letters, the defect was fupplied by 
the different fituation of the Jetters: thus 
the fame letter m expreffed different notes 
on all the following forms H, u, KH, 3, 
r, ‘. For every feveral mode they had 
eighteen figns. 'Now Alypius gives us 
figns for fifteen different modes, which, 
with the differences of the genera, and 
the diftin&ion between voice and intru- 
ment, Mr, Malcolm makes 1620 notes, 
Moe thatthey had fo many diftin’t cha- 
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racters, but the fame charaers had dif- 
ferent fignifications upon different occa- 
fions, as $ in the diatonic genus is lycha- 
nos hypaton of the lydian mode, and 
hypate mefon of the phrygian, and fo of 
others. 
The Latins, in the time of Boéthius, 
had eafed themfelves of this needlefs bur- 
den, and only ufed fifteen letters of their 
alphabet for notes. Thefe, pope Gre- 
gory, confidering that the fecond o¢tave 
was in effeét the fame with the firft, and 
that the order was the fame in the upper 
and lower octave of the gamut, after- 
wards reduced to feven, which were to 
be repeated in a different characters at 
length, in the eleventh century, Guido 
Aretine, a benedigtine monk, inftead of 
the Jetters fubftituted fix fyllables, ut, re, 
mi, fa, fol, la, placing them in different 
lines, and marking them with points. 
Laftly, it was thought proper to add 
notes likewife in the fpaces. See the 
article GAMUT, 
Hitherto the notes only ferved to exprefs 
the degrees of tune: they were all of 
equal value as to time, till aboutthe year — 
1330, when John De Muris, doétor of 
Paris, gave different figures to different 
points, to exprefs the quantity of time 
each was to be dwelt upon. See Time. 
There are three things to be confidered — 
in thefe notes, r. The quantity, 2. e. the 
fize and figure of the head, 2, The qua- 
lity, i. e. the colour of the head, whether 
it be white or black, full or open, 3. 
The properties, as the Italians exprefs 
themfelves, viz. whether the note is ace 
companied with a virgula or comma, or 
not. It muft likewife be confidered whe- 
ther the notes be feparate and diftinét, or 
bound together. Each of thefe, viz. the 
ogee A quality, @c. may be feen under 
the articles Mintm, CROTCHET, &e. 
Mathematicians compute that one may — 
make 720 changes or varieties with fix — 
notes, without ever repeating the fame 
twice; and that of the notes of each 
oftave, one may make 40320 different 
tunes or fongs. See the article TUNE. 
Note is likewife ufed for a mark made 
“in a book or writing where there occurs 
fomething remarkable and worthy of par- 
ticular notice: as alfo for an obfervation 
or explication of fome paflage in an au~ 
thor added in the margin, at the bottom — 
of the page, or elfewhere, by an editor, © 
in which fenfe it ftands contradiftinguifh- 
ed totext, The notes make the princi- 
p2! difference in the editions of claflic, 
feat) Ce, 


N 
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&c. authors. We have Virgil, Horace, 
Terence, &c. with Dacier’s notes, Dau- 
phin’s notes, notes variorum, &c, 
OTE is alfoa minute, or fhort writing, 
containing fome article of bufinefs, in 


‘ which fenfe we fay, promiffary note, note 


of hand, bank note, &c. 


To Nore @ bill. See the articles NoTaRy, 


N 


N 


N 
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Protest, and Bitii 

OTE of a fine, in law, an abftra&t of the 
fine or contraét made by the chirogra- 
pher, before the fame is engroffed, 
OTHE cAsTA, in anatomy, the five 
Joweft ribs on each fide. They are called 
baftard or fpurious ribs, in regard they 
do not join with the brea(t-bone as the 
other ribs do; norare they, like the reft, 
bony, but cartilaginous. See Riss. 


NOTHING, zihil. The fchoolmen dif- 


tinguifh between nothing taken ftridtly, 
being that which is impoffible, or implies 
a contradiction ; and nothing taken more 
generally, being applied both to what is 
poflible and impoffible, Again, they 
diftinguifh nothing into negative, which 
is the abfence of reality in any fubje& ; 
and privative, which is the abfence of re- 


ality in a fubjeé&t capable thereof, or 


wherein it ought to be found, 

OTHUS, v0c¢, fignifies {purious or baf- 
tard, whence it is figuratively applied 
by phyficians, &c. to fuch difeafes, as 
though in refpect of a fimilitude of fymp- 
toms, &c, they have the fame denomi- 
nation as fome others, yet are of a diffe- 


rent origin, feat, or the like, from the ° 


fame. 

OTICE, in law, is defined to be the 
making of fomething known, which a 
man might be ignorant of before: and 
it has divers effects in our law ; for there- 
by the party giving the fame, may reap a 
benefit which he otherwife fhould not 
have had; and by this means the perfon 
to whom it is given, is liable to fome 
charge or action to which without it he 
had not been fubject, Notice is in feve- 
ral refpects required to be given in order 
to jultify proceedings; yet none is bound 


‘by law to give notice to another of what 


fuch other may inform himfelf. In the 
gafe of a promife, it has been held, that 
where a penalty is to he recovered, there 
notice is neceffary; but where the plain-~ 
tiff fues for damages, the defendant has 
fufficient notice, by the action brought 
againftt him. Likewife, if a perfon is 
obliged by an affumpfit in general to da 
a certain thing to another, the perfon to 
whom the promife ig made mult give 
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notice when he would have him perform 
it; and yet where another perfon is to 
to it, in fuch cafe, he to whom the thing 
is to be done fhall not be compelled to 
give notice to that third perfon, as to the 
doing thereof: but the party muft at his 
peril procure it, Where one enters into 
a bond to make fuch an affurance as the 
counfel of the obligee fhall advife, the 
obligor is to have notice that the obligee’s 
counfel has advifed the fame. If a thing 
lies in the knowledge of the plaintiff in 
an action, there ought to be notice given 
of it to the defendant, Upon all writs 
of inquiry of damages, either in real or 
perfonal actions, notice muft be given to 
the other party in the fuit; and want of 
notice on divers occafions, is often the 
caufe of arreft of judgment, &c, 


NOTION, in logic, an idea or reprefen- 


tation of any thing in the mind, See the 
article IDEA, . f 
This term, and the word idea, are often 
taken in the fame fenfe; but the inge~ . 
nious bifhop Berkeley obferves, that we 
cannot ftrictly be faid to have an idea of 
an active being, or of an action, although 
we may be faid to have a notion of them. 
Thave, fays he, fome knowledge or no- 
tion of my mind, and its acts about ideas, 
inafmuch as I know or underftand what 
is meant by thefe words, What I know, 
that I have fome notion of. However, 
continues our author, if the world will 
have it fo, the terms idea and notion 
may be ufed convertibly. By yet it con- 
duces to clearnefs and propriety that we 
diftinguith things very different by differ- 
ent names. It is alfo to be remarked, 
that in all relations including an act of 
the mind we cannot fo properly be faid to 
have an idea, but rather a notion of the 
relation or habitudes between things s 
but if in the modern way the word idea 
is extended to fpirits, relations, and 
acts, this is after all an affair of a verbal 
concern, 
It is an eftablifhed opinion among fome 
philofophers, that there are in the un- 
derftanding certain innate principles, 
fome primary or common notions, xvar 
foes, as it were ftampt upon the mind 
of man, and which the foul receives in 
its very firft being, and brings into the 
world with it, But this opinion is ac- 
curately difcuffed, and refuted by Mr. 
Locke, who thews how men, barely by 
the ufe of their natural faculties, may 
attain to all the knowledge they have, 
without any fuch original notions or 
principles. 


NOV 

principles, See Inga and KNow.enae, 
NOTITTA, in literary hiftory, a book that 
gives an account of a particular country, 
city, or other place: fuch is the Notitia 


Imperii Romani, Notitia Rome Anti- ~ 


quz, &c. 

NOTO, the capital of a province of the 
fame name, in Sicily, twenty miles fouth 
of Syracufe: eat long. 15°, north lat. 


ah EP 

NOTONECTA, the Boat-Fiy, in the 

’ hiftory of infeéts, a genus of infedis of 
the clafs of the {cleroptera, the roftrum 
or fnout of which is inflected, the antennze 
are very fhort; the wings, which are four 
in number, ave cruciated, and the legs are 
formed for fwimming. 

NOTORIOUS, fomething that is publicly 
known, and therefore needs no proof. 
NOTRE DAME, our Lapy, an appella- 
tion frequently given to the Holy Virgin ; 
and hence we meet with churches of 
notre dame, as that at Paris; alfo feafts, 

—punneries, &c. of notre dame. 

NOTTEBURG, a city of Ruffia, fituated 
on an ifland in the lake Lodoga, twenty- 
five miles eaft of Peterfburg. 

NOTTINGHAM, the capital of Notting- 
hamfhire, fituated about a mile north of 
the river Trent: weft longitude z° 5’, 
north latitude 53°. 

It fends two members to parliament. 

NOVA, NEW, fomething oppofed to old. 
Hence, 

Neva-scoTia, New SCOTLAND, See the 
article SCOTLAND. 

Nova-zeEMBLA, or Newland, called by 
the Dutch the ifland of Weygats, is fitu- 
ated in the frozen ocean, between 50? 
and 80° eaft longitude, and between 70° 
north latitude and the north pole; it is 
feparated from the province of Samoieda, 
in Roffia, by the ftraits of Weygats; 
but whether it be an ifland, or part of 


fome great continent, is uncertain, no. 


ape having ever paffed to the northward 
of it, 
_NOVALE, in our antient cuftoms, figni- 
pte land newly ploughed, that bad not 
een tilled before in the memory of man, 
era is alfo fometimes ufed for fallow 
and, 
NOVARA, the capital of the Novarefe, in 
the dutchy of Milan, forty miles welt of 
Milan. 
NOVATIANS, a chriftian fect which 
' fprang up in the third century, fo called 
from Navatian, a prieft of Rame, or No- 
vatus, an african bifhop, who feparated 
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from the communion of pope Cornelius, . 
whom Novatian charged with a criminal 
lenity towards thofe who had apottatized 
during the perfecution of Decius, He 
denied the church’s power of remitting 
mortal fins, upon the offender’s repen- 
tance; and at laft went fo far as to de- 
ny that the apoftles could ever hope for 
pardon even from God himlelf, Novatus 
coming to Rome, joined with thefollow- © 
ers of Novatian, and added to thefe rigid 
doétrines another, which was the unlaw- 
fulnefs of fecond marriages, againft which 
this became as fevere as againit apoftates ; 
denying communication to fuch as mar- 
ried a fecond time after baptifm, and 
treating widows who married again, as 
adultereffes, The two leaders were pro- 
fcribed and declared heretics, not for exe 
cluding penitents from communion, but 
for denying that the church had the power 
of remitting fins, 

NOVATION, or Innovation, in the 
civil law, denotes the change of one kind 
of obligation for another; as when a pro- 
mife is accepted inftead of a written obli- 
gation. See the article OBLIGATION, 

‘NOVEL, in the civil law, a term ufed for 
the confti:utions of feveral emperors, as 
of Juftin, Tiberius, Leo, and more par- 
ticularly of thofe of Juftinian, The con- 
flitutions of Juftinian were called novels, 
either from their producing a great al- 
teration in the face of the antient law, or 
becaufe they were made op. new cafes, 
and after the revifal of the antient code, 
compiled by order of that emperor. Thus 
the conftitutions of ihe emperors Theodo- 
fius, Valentinian, Marcian, &c. were alfo 
called novels, on account of their being 
publifhed after the theodofian code. 

NOVEL, in matters of literature, a fiétitious 
hiftory of a feries of furprizing and enter- 
taining events in common life, wherein 
the rules of probability are or ought to 
be ftrictly preferved; in which it differs 
from a romance, where the hero and he- 
roine is fome prince and princefs, and the 
events which lead to the cataftrophe, are — 
in general highly abfurd and unnatural. 
The bef novels are thofe which by means 
of a well told ftory, convey a number 
of noble and elevated fentiments, and 
inftruct the reader in the knowledge of 
mankind, 

NOVEL ASSIGNMENT, in Jaw, an affign- 
ment of time, place, or the like, in an 
action of trefpafs, otherwile than it was 
before affigned, 

This 
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This is practifed, where an astion of 
trefpafs being brought for breaking a 

» elofe, generally ; and the defendant, in 
his plea, joftifies himfelfin a place where 
no trefpafs was committed ; in which 
cafe, the plaintiff affigns the clofe, or 
place where the trefpafs was done, and 
to this the defendant muft plead. 

NOVEL Disseistn. See the article As- 
SIsE of novel diffeijin. 

NOVELLARA, a town of Italy, in the 
dutchy of Mantua, twenty miles fouth 
of the city of Mantua. | 

NOVEMBER, in chronology, the eleventh 
month of the julian year, confifting only 
of thirty days: it got the name of No- 
vember, as being the ninth month of Ro- 
milus’s year, which began with March. 
See the articles MoNTH and YEaR. 

NOVEMSILES, or NOVENSILEs DiI, in 

- roman antiquity, certain gods brought to 
Rome by the Sabines, and fo called as 


being nine in number, viz. Lara, Vefta, - 


Minerva, Feronia, Concord, Fidelity, 
Fortune, Chance, Health. ~~ 
Some underftand, by novenfiles dii; new 
" ereated gods, or thofe whofe worfhip was 
brought from fome’ foreign country to 
Rome; whilft others pretend, they fig- 
nified the nine mufés.. 

NOVEMVIRI, the nine magiftrates of 
Athens, more ufually called archons. 
See the article ARCHON. 

NOVENDIALE, orNOVEMDIALE, 4 nine- 
days folemnity, obferved with facrifices 
by the antient Romans, to divert the mif- 
chiefs with which they were threatened 
with prodigies, and to appeafe the anger 
of the gods, 

NOVI, a town of Italy, twenty-five miles 
north-weft of Genoa." 

NOVIBAZAR, a city of european Turky, 
in the province of Servia, roo miles fouth 
of Belgrade; eaft long. 22°, north lat, 

° 30’. ‘ 

NOVICE, in general, denotes a perfon not 
yet ftkilled, or experienced, in any art 
or profeffion. 

In the countries where monachifm pre- 
vails, novices are the candidates, or pro- 
bationers, for a religious life. See the 
article Monk, 

This noviciate lafts a year, at leaft; in 
fome monafteries more; after which the 
novices, by profefling themfelves and 
taking the vows, become dead to the 
world in a civil fenfe. 

NOVIGRAD, a town of Hungary, fix- 
teen miles north of Buda, in 19° 6 ealt 


“Jongitude, and 48° north latitude. 
NoviGRAD is alfoa town of Dalmatia, in 
17° 30’ eaft longitude, and 44° 30’ north _ 
latitude, : 
NOUN, zomen, in ‘grammar, a part of 
fpeech, which fignifies things without any 
relation to time; as a man, a houfe, 
fweet, bitter, Gc, 
The words which fignify the fimple ob- 
jects of our thoughts are, in all languages 
but the Englifh, called names: buteour 
firt formers of grammar, either out of 
affeétation or folly, corrupted the latin 
word nomen, into the barbarous found 
noun, as it is called in the vulgar gram- 
mars, And thus they have made a di- 
vifion of names, calling the name of a 
thing or fubftance, a noun-fubftantive ; 
and that which fignifies the manner or 
‘quality, a noun-adjeétive. See Name, 
SUBSTANTIVE, and ADJECTIVE, 
Nouns are alfo divided into proper and 
appellative. See the articles PROPER 
and APPELLATIVE. 
NOVOGOROD, the capital of a province 
~ of the fame name in Mufcovy, fituated 
on the river Wolcoff,'130 miles fouthe 
eaft of Peterfburg':’ eaft long. 34°, north’ 
lat. 53°. tier ring : 
It is an archbifhop’s fee, and has 180 
churches and monafteriés, 
NOVOGRODECK, 4 city of Lithuania, 
if Poland: eaft long. 252% 30’, north lat. 
3 a i3 5 
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NOURISHMENT, ‘or Nurrition, in 
phyfiology. See NUTRITION. 
NOWED, in heraldry, fignifies ‘knotted, 
from the latin xodatus ; being applied to 
the tails of fuch creatures as are very long, 
and fometimes reprefented in coat-ar- 

mour, as if tied up in a knot, 

NOYA, atown of Galicia, in Spain, fitu- 
ated in the river Tamara, fifteen miles 
weft of Compoftella. ' 

NOYON, a town of the ifle of France, fifty 
miles north-eaft of Paris. 

NUBECULA, in furgery and medicine, a 
diftemper of the eye, otherwife called leu- 
coma. See the article LEucoma. 

NuBecuLa is alfo ufed for a matter in 
form of a cloud fufpended in the middle 
of the urine. See the article URINE. 

NUBIA, a country of Africa, bounded by 
the defart of Barca, on the north; by 
Egyptand Abyffinia, on the eatt ; by the 
Lower Ethiopia, on the fouth; and by 
the defarts of Africa, on the welt. 

NUBILES ‘anni, the legal age of mar- 
riage. See the article MARRIAGE. 

: NUCHA, 


NUM 


.NUCHA, in anatomy, the nape of the neck. 
See the article Neck. 

NUCIFEROUS rrees, fuch as bear nuts. 
See the articles TREE and Nur. 

NUCIFRAGA, | in ornithology; a bird 
otherwife called coccothraues. See the 
article COCCOTHRAUSTES, 

NUCKIANZE GLANDULA, in anatomy, 
a number of fmall glands, fituated be- 
tween the abducent mufcle of the eye, 
and the upper part of the os jugale.) See 
the articles Eye, GLAND, @e. 

NUCLEUS, in general, denotes the ker- 
nel of a nut, or even any feed inclofed 
within a hufk. 

‘The term nucleus is alfo ufed for the 
body of a comet, otherwife called its 
head. See the article COMET. 

Among the antient architeéts, nucleus 
fignified the middle flooring, which con- 
fitted of a ftrong cement, over which they 
laid the pavement bound with mortar, 

NUDE compact, nudum padcium, in law, 
a contraét made without any confidera- 
tion. See the article CONTRACT. 

NuDE MATTER, in law, fignifies a bare 
allegation of fomewhat done. 

NUDIPEDALIA, among the antients, a 
feftival in which all were obliged to walk 
bare-footed. ~This was done on account 
of fome public calamity ; as the plague, 
famine, an intenfe drought and the like. 
It was likewife ufual for the Roman 
matrons, when any fupplication and vows 
were to be made to the goddefs Velta, to 
walk in proceffion to her temple bare- 
footed. 

NUDITIES, in painting and f{culpture, 
denotes thofe parts of an human figure 
which are not covered with any drapery 3 
or thofe parts where the carnation ap- 
pears, 

- NULTIEL REcORD, in law, is what the 
plaintiff generally pleads, on the defen- 
dant’s pleading matter of record in bar 
of the a&tion brought by the plaintiff. 

NULLITY, in law, fignifies any thing that 
is null or void: thus there is a nullity of 
marriage, where perfons marry within 
the degrees, or where infants marry 
without confent of their parents or guar- 
dians, See the article MARRIAGE. 

NUMBER, zuimerus, in arithmetic, an 
affemblage of feveral units, or things et 
the fame kind, 

Number, fays Malcolm, is either abflra& 
or applicate; abftract, when referred to 
things in general, without attending to 
their particular properties; and appli- 
cate, when confidered as the number of 
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a particular fort of things, as yardes 
trees, or the like, 
When particular things are mentioned, 
there is always fomething more confider- 
ed than barely their numbers; fo that 
what is true of numbers in the abftraét, 
or when nothing but the number of things 
is confidered; will not be true, when the 
aetin, is limited to particular things : 
or inftance, the number two is lefs than 
three; yet two. yards is a greater quan- 
tity than three inches ; and the reafon is, 
becaufe regard muft be had to their dif- 
ferent natures as well as number, when- 
ever things of a different {pecies are con- 
fidered.; for though we can compare the 
number of fuch things abftra&tedly, yet 
we cannot compare them in any applicate 
fenfe. And this difference is neceflary 
to be confidered, becaufe upon it the true 
fenfe, and the poflibility or impoffibility 
of fome queftions depend. 7% 
Number is unlimited in refpe& of in- 
creafe, becaufe we can never conceive a 
number fo great, but ftill there is a great- 
er. However, in refpect of decreafe, it 
is limited ; unity being the firft and leaft 
number, below which theiefore it can- 
not defcend, 
Kinds and diftinétions of NUMBERS. Mathe- 
maticians, confidering number under a 
grat many relations, have eftablifhed the 
ollowing diftinétions. 
Broken numbers are the fame with frace 
tions. Seethe article FRACTION, / 
Cardinal numbers are thofe which ex- 
prefs the quantity of units, as 1, 2,3, 45 
&c. whereas ordinal numbers are thofe 
which exprefs order, as rft, ad, 3d, &c. 
Compound number, one divifible by fome 
other number befides unity ; as 12, which 
is divifible by 2, 3, 4, and 6. Numbers, 
as 12 and 15, which have fome common 
meafure befides unity, are faid to be com- 
pound numbers among themfelves, 
Cubic number is the produé of a fquare 
number by its root: fuch is 27, as be- 
ing the product of the {quare number 9g, 
by its root 3. All cubic numbers whole 
root is lefs than 6, being divided by 6, 
the remainder is the root itfelf: thus 
27-6 leaves the remainder 3, its root ; 
216, the cube of 6, being divided by 6, — 
leaves no remainder 3 343, the cube of 7, — 
leaves a remainder 1, which, added to 6, 
is the cube root; and 512, the cube of 
8, divided by 6, leaves a remainder 2, 
which, added to 6, is the cube root. 
Hence the remainders of the divifions of 
the cubes above 216, divided by 6, being 
added 
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added to 6, always gives the root of the 
tube fo divided, till that remainder be 5, 
and confequently 1%, the cube-root of 
the number divided. But the cubic 
numbers above this, being divided by 6, 
there remains nothing, the cube-root be- 
ing 12. Thus the remainders of the 
higher cubes are to be added to 12, and 
not to 6; till you come to 18, when the 
remainder of the divifion muft be added 
to 18; and fo on ad infinitum, 
Determinate number is that referred to 
fome given unit, as a ternary or tliree: 
‘whereas an indeterminate one, is that re- 
ferred to unity in general, and is called 
quantity. 

Homogeneal numbers, are thofe referred 
to the fame unit; as thofe referred to 
different units are termed heterogeneal. 
hole numbers are otherwile called in- 
tegers. See the article INTEGER, 
Rational number is one commenfurable 
with unity; asa number, incommenfu- 
rable with unity, is termed irrational or 
afurd. See thearticle SuRD. 
In the fame manner a rational whole 
number, is that whereof unity is an ali- 
quot part; a rational broken number, 
that equal to fome aliquot part of unity ; 
and a rational mixed number, that con- 
fitting of a whole number and a broken 
one. 
Even number, that which may he divided 
into two equal parts without any fraétion, 
as, 6, Iz, @c. The fum, difference, 
and preduét of any number of even num- 
bers, is always an even nnmber. 
An evenly ever number, is that which 
may be meafured, or divided, without 
any remainder, by another even number, 
as 4 by 2, 
An unevenly evén number, when a num- 
ber may be equally divided by an uneven 
number, as 20 by 5, 
Uneven number, that which exceeds an 
even number, at leaft by unity, or which 
cannot be divided into two equal parts, 
as 3, 5, &c, 
The fum or difference of two uneven 
numbers makes an even number; but 
the faftum of two uneven ones makes an 
uneven number. 
If an even number be added to an un- 
even one, or if the one be fabtra&ted from 
the other, in the former cafe the fum, in 
the latter the difference, is an uneven 
number; but the faétum of an even and 
uneven number is even. 
The fum of any even number of uneven 
numbers is an even number; and the 
Vou, Il, 
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fam of any uneven number of uneven 
numbers is an uneven number, 
Primitive or prime numbers, are thofe 
only divifible by unity, as 5,7, @c. And 
prime numbers among thenifelves, are 
thofe which have no common meafure 
befides unity, as 12 and 19. ; 
Perfe&t number, that, whofe aliquot parts 
added together, make the whole number, 
as 6, 28; the aliquot parts of 6 being 
3,2, andI, = 6 ; and thofe of 28, bein 
T4, 79 4) 2, 1, — 28. ae 
Imperfect numbers, thofe whofe aliquot 
parts, added together, make either more 
or lefs than the whole. And thefe are 
diftinguifhed into abundant and defedtive ; 
an inftance in the former cafe is 12, 
whofe aliquot parts 6, 4, 3, 2, 1, make 
16; and in the latter cafe 16, whofe ali- 
quot parts 8, 4, 2, and x, make but 15. 
Plain number, that arifing from the mul- 
tiplication of two numbers, a3 6, which 
is the produ@t of 3 by 23 and thefe 
numbers are called the fides of the plane, 
Square number, is the produét of any 
number multiplied by itfeif;, thus 4, 
which is the faétum of 2 by 2, is a fquare 
number. 
Every fquare number added to its root 
makes an even number. ; 
Polygonal, or polygonous numbers, the 
fums of arithmetical progreffions begin« 
ning with unity: thefe, where the coms 
mon difference is 1, are called triangular 
numbers; where 2, fquare numbers ; 
where 3, pentagonal numbérs ; where 4, 
hexagonal numbers; where 5, heptago- 
nal numbers, Gc, See POLYGONAL. 
Pyramidal! numbers; the {ums of polygo- 
nous numbers, colleéted after the fame 
manner as the polygons themfélves, and 
not gathered out of arithmetical progref- 
fions, are called firft pyramidal numbers; . 
the fums of the firft pyramidals are called 
fecond pyramidajs, Gc. 
If they arife out of triangular numbers, 
they are called triangular pyramidal 
numbers; if out of pentagons, firft pen- 
tagonal pyramidals. 
From the manner of fumming up poly- 
gonal numbers, it is eafy to conceive 
how the prime pyramidal numbers are. 
Dea) ne _ot ay fete 
found, wiz, Stas)" 
expreffes all the prime pyramidals, 
See the . 
article GOLDEN, 


NuMBER, in grammar, a modification of 


nouns, verbs, Gc, to accommodate them 
to the varieties in their obje&ts, confider- 
13 K ed 
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ed with regard tonumber, See the ar- Numbers, in poetry, oratory; mufic, ts - 


ticles Noun and VERB. 
Nouns or names agreeing to feveral 


things, may be confidered either as ap- 


plied to one of thofe things fingularly, 
or toa number of them; and thofe con- 
idered either as feveral, or asunited, To 
diftinguith thefe cafes, two numbers kave 
beeo invented, the fingular and plural, 
When a noun indicates an obje&t con- 
fidered as fingle, or alone, or a number 
of them confidered as united together, it 
is faid to be of the fingular number, as 
aplant, an army, achurch, Whenit 
indicates feveral objeéts, and thofe as di- 
Rin, it-is of the plural number, as 
plants, armies, churches: and when I 
{peak of myfelf as making a part of fe- 
veral others, inftead of faying I, it is 
proper to fay we, &@c. 

‘The Greeks have a third number ‘hich 
they call dual number, as fignifying two: 
the Hebrews have fomething like it ; but 
then it only takes place when the words 
Signify a thing double, either by natme, 
as the hands, eyes, &c. or by art, as 
{ciffars, tongs, &c. Asto common and 
appellative names, they feem all natu- 
rally to require a piural number, yet are 
there feveral which have none, as the 
name of gold, ficel, Gc. 

The difference of numbers in nouns is 
exprefled by a diffcrence of termination. 
In Englifh the fingular is ufually con- 
verted into plural by adding s, as plant, 
plants ; book, books, &c. Where the 
propunciation requires it, as where the 
fingular ends ins or x, fhorch, it is 
ofoally done by the addition of es, in- 
flead of s, Very often the plural is form- 
ed by en, as from ox is formed the plu- 
ral oxen 5 and from man, men; _bro- 
ther, brethren, &c, Thofe nouns whole 
fingulars endin f, or fe, form the plu- 
wal by ves 5 as calf, calves; loaf, loaves 
wife, wives, @c. However, the forma- 
tion of the plural of many words can 
be reduced to no rule at all, being mere 
irrepplars; as from moutle is formed the 
plural mice; from foot, feet, &c. And 


“9 many words there is no difference of 


number; as in fheep, deer, &c. Again, 


‘fome words have no fingular numbers ; 


as athes, hellows, lungs, breeches, &c. 
and others no plural; as the names of 
countries, virtues and vices, metals, herbs, 
and corn. The plurals of adje&tives, 
tho® varied from the fingular in moft lant 
guages, yet in english are generally the 
fame, 


‘ 


feet and fyllables; which make the piece’ 


are certain meafures, proportions, or ca- 
dences, which render a verfe, period, of 
fong, agreeable totheear, See METRE. 
Poetical numbers confift in a certain har- 
mony in the order, quantities, @c. of the 


mufical to the ear, and fit for finging, 
for whieh all the verfes of the antients 
were intended. See the articles MEASURE 
and RHYHME, 
It is of thefe numbers Virgil fpeaks in 
his ninth Eclogue, when he makes Ly- 
cidas fay, Numeros memini, fi verba 
tenerem; meaning, that although he 
had forgot the words of the verfes, 
yet he remembered the feet and meafure 
of which they were compofed. 
Rhetorical, or profaic numbers, are a | 
fort of fimple unaffe&ted harmony, lefs 
glaring than that of verfe, but fuch as is 
peace and affects the mind with plea- 
ure. 
The numbers are that by which the ftyle 
is faid to be eafy, free, round, flowing, — 
&c. Numbers are things abfolutely ne- | 
ceflary in all writing, and even in all | 
fpeech. Hence Arittotle, Tully, Quin- 
tilian, &c. lay down abundance of rules 
as to the beft manner of intermixing dac- — 
tyles, {pondces, anapefts, &c, in order 
to have the numbers perfect. The fub-— 
flance of what they have faid, is reduci- 
ble to what follows, x. The ftyle be- 
comes numerous by the alternate, difpofi- 
tion and temperature of long and fhort 
fyllables, fo as that the multitude of thort 
ones neither render it too hafty, nor that 
of long ones too flow and languid : 
fometimes, indeed, long and fhort fylla- 
bles are thrown together defigned!y withe 
out any fuch mixture, to paint the flow- 
nefs or celerity of any thing by that of 
the numbers 5 asin thefe verfes of Virgil 5 
li inter fefe magna vi brachia tollunt ; 
and 
Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque common 
wet alas. 
2, The ftyle becames numerous by th 
intermixing words of one, two, or more 
fyllables ; whereas the too frequent repe= 
tition of monofyllables renders the ftyle 
pitiful and grating. 3. It contributes 
greatly to the numeroufnels of a perio 
to have it clofed by magnificent and wel 
founding words. 4. The numbers 
depend not only on the noblenefs o 
the woids in the clofe, but of thofe in 
the whole tenor of the period, 5. T 
have the period flow ealily and equally ; 
th 
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the harfh concurrence of letters and 
words is to be ftudioufly avoided, par- 
ticularly the frequent meeting of rough 
confonants ; the beginning the firft fyl- 
lable of a word with the laft of the pre- 
ceding ; the frequent repetition of the 
fame letter or fyllable ; and the frequent 
ufe of the like ending words. Laftly, 
the utmoft care is to be taken left, in 
aiming at oratorial numbers, you fhould 
all into poetical ones; and inftead of 
profe, write verfe. 
Book of NumBeERS, the fourth book of the 
Pentateuch, taking its denomination from 
its numbering the families of Ifrael. 
A great part of this book is hiftorical, 
relating to feveral remarkable paflages in 
the Ifraelites march through the wilder- 
nefs. It contains a diftin& relation of 
their feveral movements from one place 
to another, or the two and forty ftages 
through the wildernefs, and many other 
things, whereby we are inftruéted and 
confirnied in fome of the weightieft truths 
that have immediate reference to God 
and his providence in the world. But 
the greateft part of this book is {pent in 
enumerating thefe laws and ordinances, 
whether civil or ceremonial, which were 
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NOMERAL LETTERs, 
NUMERAL CHARACTERS, 


NUMERATION, 
arithmetic, the art of exprefling in chase 
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given by God, but not mentioned before 
in the preceding books, ’ 


NUMB.-FISH,, the fame with the torpedo 


orcramp-fifh. Seethe article ToRPEDO. 


NUMENIUS, in ornithology, a genus cf 


birds of the order of the fcolopaces ; 
the beak of which is of a figure ap- 
proaching to a cylindric one, it 1s obtufe 
at the point, and is longer than the toes, the 
feet have each 4 (oes conneéted together. 
This genus comprehends the curlew, the 
woodcock, the great plover, and the {nipe, 
See the article CURLEW, &c. 

thofe letters of 
the alphabet which are generally ufed for 
figures, as I, V, X, L,C,D, M, See 
the article NUMERATION, 

See the article 
CHARACTER, 


NUMERALS, in grammar, thofe words 


which exprefs numbers ; as 6, 8, 10, @c. 
or NovraTion, in 


racters any number propofed in words ; 
or of expreffing in words any number 
propofed in charaéters. 

The charaéters ufed to exprefs numbers 
by, are either the ten numeral figures of 
the Arabians, viz, 


one, two, three, four, five, fix, feven, eight, nine, cypher; 


a AON » a 


y St 9 ° 


Ox the feven numeral letters of the Romans, 


one, five, ten, 


Vv x 


Each of which figures, befides their own 
-fingle value, receives feveral denomina- 
tions according to their place and order. 
A number has fo many places as there are 
figures in it, as 36487 is the number of 
five places, The order in whole num- 
bers is from the right to the left. The 


For as a place 
So a half-period 
And a period 


fifty, 
L 


A cypher is of itfelf infignificant ; but 
by its place alters the value of the fubfe- 
quent figure: and, fince the value ‘of 


I 

2 

3 
&e. 


The value of each figure in any rank of 
numbers, how large foever, is readily 
found by the following rule. 

Begin at units, fet a point under the 


that 


&e, 


hundred, five-hundred, thoufand. 
c D Ta ih 


value of places decreafes in a decuple 
proportion : for every place to the left is 
ten times the value of the next place to 
the right. Each place alfo has its name ; 
and thofe names, for the more eafy 
reading of large numbers, are diftin- 
guithed by periods, half-periods, Ge. 


‘s bee eae times the value 
} bef of that before it. 
a million 


each place is ten times the value of the 
next before it, it is certain 


Io 100 1000 in the 
in the firtt 20 in the 200 in the 2000 € pith 
piacesis |) 30 fecond, ) 300 { third, ) 3000 Bic my 


&e, &o. 


feventh place; then reckoning that as 
one, count forwards, and fet another 
under the next feyenth plage, fo continue 
to the end, 3 


33 Ka 


Thea 


NUN. 


firft millions, 
fecond point from units billions 
‘Then the third ftands under (sitions, 


fourth, &e. 
) As is evident in the following example, 


Period Quadril. Trillions 
Half-periods | th. units th. units 

men oe ee Oe 
Degrees CU Cx MR CM CX U 
Figures 123.456 789 098 


or ee 


By this means you may have as clear a 
notion of, and may as eafily read anum- 

__ ber of feventy places as of feyen. 

NUMERATOR of a fradicn. See the 

_ article FRACTION. 

NUMERICAL, Numerous, or NuME- 
RAL, fomething belonging to numbers; 
as numerical algebra is thar which makes 
ufe of numbers inftead of letters of 
the alphabet. Alfo, numerical differ- 
ence, is the difference whereby one indi- 
vidual is diftinguifhed from another. 
Hence a thing is faid to be numerically 

' the fame, when it is fo in the frigiett 
fenfe of the word. See the articles 
Unity and Ipentiny, 

NUMERO, tn commerce. 
Book oF NuMERO’S. 

NUMIDIA, the antient name of Biledul- 

 geridy in Africa. See BrLEDULGERID. 

WNUMISMATOGRAPHIA, a term ufed 

» for the defcription and knowledge of an- 
tient medals and coins, whether of gold, 
filver, or brafs. 

NUMMUS, or Numvus, among the Ro- 
mans, a piece of money otherwile called 
feftertius. See Money and SESTERCE. 

NUN, a woman, in feveral chriftian coun- 
tries, who devotes herfelf, in a cloifter 
ornunnery, to areligious life, See the 
article MOnkK. 

There were women inthe entient chriftian 
church, who made public profeflion of 
virginity before the monaflic life was 
known in the world, as appears from the 
writings of Cyprian and ‘Tertullian. 
Thefe, for diflin&lion’s fake, are fome- 
times called ecclefiaftical virgins, and 
were commonly enrolled in the canon or 
matricula of the church. ‘They differed 
from the monattic virgin chiefly in this, 
that they lived privately in their father’s 
houfes, whereas the others lived in com- 
munities; but their profeffion of vir- 
E ginity was not {0 firiét as to make it cri 


See the article 
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NUNCIO, or Nunrtio, 


wee 4 


quadrillions, &c, 


Billions Millions Units 
Pe ey nr ee), Malay 
th. units th. units th. units 
pee er tN ee een 
CK Uf we Cox Ve RU CxX.uU -eqgxXv 
765 43%,101234 567893 


minal in them to marry afterwards, if 
they thought ht. Asto the confecration | 
of virgins, it had fome things peculiar in 
it: ir was ufually performed publicly in 
the church by the bifhop. The virgin | 
made a public profeflion of her refolu- ° 
tion, and then the bifhop put upon her 
the accuftomed habit of facred virgins. 
Ove part of this babit was a veil called 
the facrum velamen, another was a kind | 
of mitre or coronet worn upon the head. 
At prefent, when a woman is'to be made | 
anun, the habit, veil, and ring of the cane 
didate are carrie@to the altar, and fhe her. | 
felf, accompanied by her nearett relations, 
is conducted to the bifhop, who, after 
mafs and an anthem, the fubje&t of which 
is, * that fhe ought to have her lamp 
lighted, becaule the bridegroom is comin 
to meet. her,” pronounces the -benedic- 
tion: then the rifes up, and the bifho 
confecrates the new habit, fprinkling i 
with holy-water. When the candidat 
has put on her religious habit, fhe pres 
fents her{elf before the bifhop, and fings 
on her knees, ancilla Chrifii fiun, &c 
then fhe receives the veil, and afterwards 
the ring, by which fhe is married t 
Chrift ; and laflly the crown of virginity, 
When fhe is crowned, an anathemai 
denounced againft all who fhall attemp 
to make her break her vows, ‘The fevera 
orders of nuns in the romifh and gree 
churches, are mentioned under feparat 
» articlés, 
an embaffado 
from the pope to fome catholic prince 
or ftate, or a perfon who attends on th 
pope's behalf at a congrefs, or an affemb 
of fevera! embaffadors. ~ 
The nuncio has a jurifdi&tion, and ma 
delegate judges in all the fates where h 
refides, exceptin France, where he has n 
authority but that of a fimple embaflado 
See the article EMBASSADOR. | © 
Be aes teers her a 
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NUNCUPATIVE, in the {chools, fome- 
thing that is-only nominal, or has no 

exiftence but in name. 

NuNCUPATIVE WILL, denotes a Jaft will 
or teftament, only made verbally, and 
not put in writing, See the articles WiLL 
and TEsTAMENT. 

NUNDINAL, NuUNDINALIs, a name 
which the Romans gave to the eight firft 
letters of the alphabet, ufed in their 
calendar. 

This feries of letters, A, B, C, D, E, 
¥, G, H, is placed and repeated fuc- 
ceffively from the firft to the laft day of 
the year: one of thefe always expreffed 
the market-days, or the affemblies called 
nundine, quafi movending, becaufe they 
returned every ninedays. ‘The country 
people, after working eight days fuc- 
ceflively, come to town the ninth, to fell 
their feveral commodities, and to inform 
themfelves of what related to religionand 
government. Thus the nundinal day 
being under A on the firft, ninth, feven- 
teenth, and twenty-fifth days of January, 
&c. the letter D will be the nundinal let- 
ter of the year following. ‘Thefe nundi- 
nals bear a very great refemblance to the 
dominical letiers, which return every 
eight days, as the nundinals did every 
nine. See DOMINICAL LETTER. 
NUPER opuiT, in law, a writ that lies for 
a fifter and coheir, who is deforced by her 
coparcener of lands, &c, of which their 
anceftor died feifed in fee. Here, if 
one fifter deforces another of land that is 
held in tail, the other fifter fhall bring 
a formedon againft her, and not this 
writ, &c. But a writ of rationabili 
parte lies where the anceltor was once 
feifed, yet died not feifed of the poffefiion, 
but the reverfion. 

NUPTIAL rires, the ceremonies attend- 
ing the folemnization of marriage, which 
ave different in different ages and coun- 
tries, See the article MARRIAGE. 

The nuptial rites among the Jews are 
eens in the following manner. 
The bridegroom and bride are plac&d 
under a canopy, each of them covered 
with a black veil, The rabbin of the 
place, the chanter of the fynagogue, or 
the neareft relation of the hufband, takes 
a cup full of wine, and having pro- 
nounced a benediétion, he prefents the 
cup to the bridegroom, and then to the 
bride, who juft tafte of the liquor, 
Afterwards the bridegroom puts a ring 
upon the bride’s finger, faying,.‘* By 


4 this ring thou art my f{poule, Gc,” NURENBSURG, the capital of a terri. 
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Then they read the contraét of marriage, 
which the bridegroom puts into the hands 
of the bride’s relations: afterwards they. 
rehearfe fix bleflings ; the married couple 
drink wine, and the veffel is thrown with 
violence againft the ground, and broken 
in pieces. Before the deftruétion of the 
temple, the bridegroom and bride wore 
crowns on their heads, but fince that 
time this cuftom has ceafed. In the ce- 
remonies of marriage, the Hebrews 
pretend, that they imitate chiefly what 
was done at Tobias’s wedding, which 
they look upon as a model of a regular 
and happy marriage. When the com- 
pany are {et down to fupper, the bride, 
groom fings a bleffing in the Hebrew 
language: after fupper they perform a 
dance, which they call the dance ofthe 
commandment, and before leading the 
bride into the marriage-chamber, they 
rehearfe a bleffing. 

Great part of the nuptial rites of the an- 
tient Greeks, confilted in offering facri- 
fices to different deities, taking of omens, 
the parties taking one another by the 
hand, and kiffing each other in token of 
fidelity, &c. For a further account of 
their ceremonies on this occafion, fee the 
articles Bripe and BRIDEGROOM, We. 
For an account of the marriage rites of 
the antient Romans, fee CONFARREA- — 
TION, EPITHALAMIUM, &c. 

Among the antient chriftians, the 
efpoufing parties joined hands together. 
Ie was ufual to crown the bridegroom,and 
bride with garlands, nor was it reckoned 
any harm to have a decent epithalamium, 
In the romith church, the prieft is at- 
tended at the altar by two clerks, carry- 
ing the holy-water pot, the fprinkler, 
and a little bafon to put the ring in. 
After a prayer, and afking their mutual 
confent, and joining their hands, he 
pronounces the formula, Ego junga 
wos, &c, at the fame time making 
the fign of the crofs towards them, an 
fprinkling them with holy-water; this 
done, he bleffes the marriage-ring, and 
fprinkling it with holy-water, after which 
he gives it to the bridegroom, who puts 
it on the bride’s wedding-finger. Before 
confummation, the prielt ulually bleffes 
the marriage bed, by fprinkling it with 
holy - water. ; 
The nuptial ceremonies of our own 
church are too well known, and that of 
the feveral nations of the world too nu- 
merous to be inferted here. 


fory 


OR 
sory of the fame name, in the circle of 


Franconia, in Germany: eaft long, 11°, 
north lat. 49° 30/. 


_NURSERY, in gardening, is a piece 


of land fet apart for raifing and propa- 
gating all forts of trees and plants, to 
fupply the garden and other plantations, 
Ina nurfery for fruit-trees, the following 
rules are to be obferved: 1. That the 
foil fhould not be better than that in 
which the trees are to be planted out for 
good. 2. That it ought to be frefh, 
and not fuch as has been already worn 
out by trees, or other large growing 
plants. 3. It ought neither to be too 
wet, nor too dry, but rather of a middling 
fature ; though, of the two extremes, 
dry ‘is to be preferred ; becaufe, though 
trees in fuch a foil do not make fo great 
a progrefs, yet they are generally founder, 
and more difpofed to fruitfulnefs, 4. It 
mu be inclofed in fuch a manner that 
neither cattle nor vermin may come in3 
and fo as particularly to exclude hares 
and rabbits, which, when the ground 
is covered with fnow, are great deitroyers 
of young trees. 5. The ground being 
inclofed fhould be ‘carefully trenched 
about two feet deep; this fhould be done 
in Aupuft, that it may be ready for re- 
ceiving young flocks at the feafon for 
planting, which is commonly about the 
beginning of O&ober: in trenching the 
ground, you mult be careful to cleanfe 
st from the roots of all noxious weeds, 
6. The feafon being come for planting, 
Jevel down the trenches as equal as pofli- 
ble; and. then lay out the ground into 
quarters, which may be laid out in beds 
or a feminary, in which you may fow 
the feeds ‘or -ftones of fruit. 7, And 
having provided yourfelf with ftocks, 
the mext year proceed to tranfplant 
them, in the following manner : draw a 
line acrofs the ground intended to be 
planted, and open a number of trenches 
exaftly ftraight; then take the ftocks out 
of the feed-beds ; in doing which, you 
fhould raife the ground with a fpade, in 
order to preferve the roots as intire as 
pofible ; prune off the very fmall fibres, 
and if there are any that have a tendency 
to root dire&ly downwards, fuch roots 
fhould be fhortened, Then plant them 
in the trenches, if they are defigned for 
fiandards, in rows three feet and a half, 
or four feet, from each other, anda foot 
and half diftant in the rows ; but if for 
dwarfs, three feet, row fpom row, and 
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one foot in the row will be a Sufficient 
diitance. . Thefe plants fhoulé by no 
means be headed, or pruned at top, which 
will weaken them, and caufe :hem toe 
prodece lateral branches. If the winter 
fhould prove very cold, lay forme mulch 
on the furface of the ground near their 
roots, taking care not to let it lie too 
thick near the ftems of the plants, and 
to remove it as foon as the froltis over. 
In the fummer-feafon deftroy the weeds, 
and dig up the ground every fpring be- 
tween the rows. The fecond year after 
planting, fuch of the ftocks as are de- 
figned for dwarfs will be fit to bad; but 
thofe that are defigned for flandards 
fhould be fuffered to grow five or fix feet 
high before they are budded or grafted ; 
for the manner cf doing which, fee the 
articles INOCULATION and GRaFTING. 
As to timber-trees, Mr. Miller advifes 
thofe gentlemen who would have planta- 
tions in parks, woods, &c. to make 
nurferies upon the ground intesded for 
planting, where a fufficient number of 
the trees may be left ftanding, after the 
others have been drawn out to plant in 
other places. 

The gtound intended for the flower-nur- 
fery fliould he well fituated to the fun ; 


' and defended from ftrong winds by plan- 


tations of trees or buildings. The foil 
alfo fhould be light and dry, elpecially 
for bulbous-rooted flowers; for in this 
nurfery the off-fets of ail bulbous-rooted 
flowers fhould be planted, and remain 
there ull they become blowing roots, 
when they fhould be removed into the 
pleafure-garden, and planted either in 
beds or borders, according to the good- 
nefs of the flowers, ‘Thefe flowers may 
alfo be raifed in the’nurfery from feed, 
The feedling auriculas polyanthufes, 
yanunculufes, . anemonies, camations, 
&c. thould be raifed in this nurfery, 
where they fhould be preferved till they 
have flowered, when all thofe fhould be 
marked that are worthy of being tranf- 
planted into the flower.garden; this 
fhould be done in their proper kafons : 
for all thefe feedling flowers ought not 
indifcriminately to be expofed to public 
view in the pleafure-garden, becaufe it 
always happens, that there are great 
numbers of ordinary flowers produced 
among them, which will there make but 
an indifferent appearance, 


NUSANCE, in law, a thing done to the 


annoyance of another, | 
; Nufances 


NUS 


Nufances are either public or private : 
a public nufance is an offence againft the 


_ public in general, either by doing what 


tends to the annoyance of all the king’s 
fubjeéls, or by negleéting to do whatthe 
common good requires ; in which cafe all 
annoyances and injuries to ftreets, high- 
ways, bridges, and large rivers; as elfo 
diforderly ale-houfes, bawdy-houfes, 
gaming-houfes, ftages for rope-dancers, 
&c. are held to be common nufances. A 
private nufance is when only one perfon 
or family is annoyed, by the doing of any 
thing; as where a perfon {tops up the 
light of another’s houfe, or builds in fuch 
a manner that the rain fails from his houfe 
upon his neighbour's ; .as likewife the 
turning or diverting water from running 
to a man’s houfe, mill, meadow, &c. 
{topping up a way that leads from houfes 
to lands; fuffering a houfe to decay, to 
the damage of the next houfe; erect- 
ing a brew-houfe in any place not conve- 


“mient; or an houfe of office, &c. fo near 


~ 


another perfon’s houfe as to offend him 
by its fmell. 
Indiétment lies for a public or common 
nufance at the king’s fuit, whereon the 
party offending fhall be fined and im- 
rifoned ; but no aétion can be brought 
in this cafe except one man fuffers more 
by a common nufance than another; as 
where a pit is dug in the high-way, and 
he falls into it. AStion on the cafe, or 
affife of nufance, lies, for any private 
nufance, at the fuit of the party ag- 
grieved, and on fuch actions judgment 
4s given that the nufance fhall be removed, 
and the injured party recover damages : 
but if a perfon has only a term of years 
in a houfe or lands, as he has no freehold 
therein, he can only have an action on 
the cafe, by which the nufance will be 
removed without his recovering damages, 
The continuation of a nufance, is by 
the law confidered as a new nufance, and 
therefore where a perfon foffers a nu- 
fance to be fet up, and then alienates ar 
lets the land, &c. without removing it, 
an action of the cafe lies againft him who 
erected it ; and alfo againit the alienee or 
leffee, for continuing it. It has been 
adjudged that any perfon may remove a 
nufance, in which cafe, even the cutting 
down a gate that crofles the highway is 
legal; yet if a man defroys the nufance 


himlelf, before he commences his adtion, | 


he cannot have it afterwards, nor recover 
damages, Neither the lord of a manor, 


+ 
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nor the king himfelf, can licence @ny 
perfon to make or erect a nusance, 
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NUT, ux, among botanifts, denotes a 


pericarpium of an extraordinary hard- 
nefs, inclofing a kernel or feed. 

Of thefe there are feveral kinds, as fil- 
berts, walnuts, &c. See the articles 
FILBERT, WALNUT, &e, 

The word nut makes part of the engtifla 
names of feveral plants, as the bladder- 
nut, or ftaphylea ; the earth-nut; the 
malabar-nut ; the peafe-nut ; the phyfic- 
nut; the fpanifh-nut, @&c. See the ar- 
ticle STAPHYLA@A, &e. 

NuTt-HaTCH, /fitta, in ornithology, See 
the article SI7TTa. 

NUTATION, in aftronamy, a kind of 
tremulous motion of the axis of the 
earth, whereby, in each annual revolu- 
tion, it is twice inclined to the ecliptic, 
and as often returns to its former pofition. 
See Earru and INCLINATION. 

Sir Ifaac Newton obferves, that the moon 
has the like motion, only very {mall, 
and fcarce fenfible, 

NUTMEG, «ux mofchata, in natural 
hiftory, the kernel of a large fruit, not 
unlike the peach, the produce of a tree 
called by botanifts myriftica. See the ar~ 
ticle MyRISTICA. 

The nutmeg is feparated from its in- 
veltient coat, the mace, betore it is fent 
over to us; except that the whole fruit 
is fometimes imported in preferve, by 
way of {weetmeat, or as acuriofity, Sze 
the article Mace. 
The nutmeg, as we receive it, is of a 
roundifh or oval figure, of a tolerably 
compaét and firm texture, but eafily cuc 
with a knife, and falling to pieces on a 
{mart blow. Its furface is not fmooth, 
but furrowed with a number of wrinkles, 
running in various direétions, . though 
principally longitudinally. It is of a 
greyith brown colour on the outfide, and 
cf a beautiful variegated hue within, 
being marbled with brown and yellov* 
variegations, running in perfe& irregu- 
Javity through its whole fubftance. It is 
very unctuous and fatty to the touch, 
when powdered, and is of an extremely 
agreeable fmell, and of an. aromatic 
tafte, without the heat that attends that 
kind of flavour’ in moft of the other 
{pecies. 
There are two kinds of nytmeg in the 
fhops, the one called by authors the male, 
and the other thefemale.. The female ¢ 
the kind in common ufe, and is of the 
fhipe 
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fhape of an olive: the male is long and 
cylindric, and has lefs of the fine aro- 
matic flavour than the other, fo that it is 
much lefs efteemed, and people who 
trade largely in nutmegs will feldom 
buy it. Befides this oblong kind of 
nutmegs, we fometimes meet with others 
of perfectly irregular figures, but mere 

- lufus nature, not owing to a different 
{pecies of the tree. The longer male 
nutmeg, as we term it, is called by the 
Dutch the wild nutmeg, Tt is always 
diftinguifhable from the others, as well 
by its want of fragrancy, as by its 
fhape: it is very fubje& to be worm- 
eaten, and is ftriétly forbid, by the 
Dutch, to be packed up among the other, 
becaufe it will give occafion to their be- 
ing worm-eaten too, by the infects get- 
ing from it into them, and breeding in 
all parts of the parcel, 

The largeft, heavieft, and mof un&uous 
of the nutmegs are to be chofen, fuch as 
are of the fhape of an olive, and of the 
moft fragrant fmell, The Dutch import 
them from the Eaft-Indies. 
Nutmeg is greatly ufed in our foods, 
and is of excellent virtues as a medicine ; 
it is a good ftomachic, it promotes di- 
eftion, and ftrengthens the ftomach, 
t alfo flops vomiting; is an excellent 
remedy in flatufes; and is happily 
joined with rhubarb, and other medi- 
cines, in diarrheeas, It is obferved to 
have a foporific virtue, and to exert it 
too ftrongly, if taken in immoderate 
quantities. It has a confiderable degree 
of aftringency ; and given after toalting 
before the fire, till thoroughly dry and 
crumbly, it has been fometimes known 
alone to cure diarrhceas. 
Nutmegs on being imported, pay a duty 
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NUTRITION, in the animal ceconomy, 
is the repairing the continual lof, which 
the different parts of the body undergo, 
The motion of the parts of the body, 
the friction of thefe parts with each other, 
and efpecially the action of the air, 
would deftroy the body entirely, if the 
Jofs was not repaired by a proper diet, 
containing nutritive juices; which being 
digefted in the ftomach, and afterwards 
converted into chyle, mix with the blood, 
and are diftributed through the whole 
body for its nutrition, See the ar- 
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ticles Diet, Dicestion, Cuy ie, &é. 
In young perfons, the nutritive juices 
not only ferve to repair the parts that are 
damaged, but alfo to emcreafe them, 
which is called growth. 
In grown perfons, the cuticle is every 
where conftantly defquamating, and 
again renewing; and in the fame man- 
ner the parts rubbed off, or otherwile 
feparated from the flefhy parts of the 
body, are foon fupplied with new flefh ; 
a wound heals, and an emaciated perfon 
grows plump and fat. See the article 
CoRPULENCY, 
Buffon, in order ta account for nutrition, 
fuppofes the body of an animal, or ve- 
getable, to be a kind of mould, in which 
the matter ‘neceflary to its nutrition is 
modeled and affimilated to the whole. 
But, continues he, of what nature is 
this matter, which an animal, or vege- 
table, affimilates to its own fubftance? 
What power is it that communicates to 
this matter the a&tivity and motion ne- 
ceflary to penetrate this mould ? and, if | 
fuch a force exift, would it not be by a — 
fimilar force that the internal mould itfelf 
might be reproduced ? 
As to the firft queftion, he fhews, that | 
there exifts in nature an infinite number 
of living organical parts, and that all 
organized bodies confift of fuch organi- — 
cal parts; that their produ&ion cofts 
nature nothing, fince their exiltence is 
conftant and invariable; fo that the 
matter which the animal, or vegetable, 
aflimilates to its fubftance, is an organi- 
cal matter, of the fame nature with that © 
of the animal, or vegetable, which con 
fequently may augment its volume, 
without changing its form, or alter- — 
ing the quality of the fubftance in the 
mould, 
As to the fecond queftion: there exift, — 
fays he, in nature, certain powers, as 
that of gravity, that have no affinity 
with the external qualities of the body, — 
but a& upon the moft intimate parts, 
and penetrate them throughout, and 
which can never fall under the obfervas 
tion of our fenfes. 
And, as to the third queftion, he an- 
fwers, that the internal mould itfelf is_ 
reproduced, not only by a fimilar pow 
but it is plain that it isthe very fame 
power that caufes the unfolding and re- 
produétion thereof: for it is fufficient, 
proceeds he, that, in an organized body 
that unfolds itfelf, there be fome part 
fmilax to the whole, in order that this 
pare 


NYC 
part may one day become itfelf an or- 
ganized body, altogether like that of 
-which it is actually a part, 

DefeH of NuTRirion, or ATROPHY, in 
medicine. See ATROPHY, 

Nuteirron, in pharmacy, a kind of 
preparation, confifting in the gradual 
mixture of liqnors of different natures, 
by ftirring them together till they have 
acquired a thick confiltence, as in making 
butter of faturn, &e. 

NUTTUNO, or NETTUNO. 
ticle NETTUNO. 

NUX, the wALNUT-TREE, in botany. See 
the article JUGLANS, 

| NuX CUPRESSI, CYPRESS-NUT, a fruit 
improperly fo called, as not at all of the 
nut-kind, is accounted a very power- 
ful aftringent and balfamic, icarce any 
fimple medicine being preferable to it in 
diarrhoeas and dyfenteries, It is alfo faid 
to be a very good febrifuge. 

Nux moscuaTa. See NUTMEG. 

Nwx pisracuia. See PIsTacHia. 

Bux vomica, See Nux Vomica, 

NUYS, a town of Germany, twenty miles 
north of Cologn. 

NYBURG, a town of Denmark, fituated 
at the eaft-end of the ifland of Funen, 
ten miles ea(t of Odenfee: eaft long. 
ro%, north lat. 55° 30’. 

NYCHTHEMERON, vwy6nu:p, the na- 
tural day, or day and night, which to- 
gether always make twenty-four hours. 
See the articles DAy and NicHT. 

NYCTALOPIA, in medicine, a two-fold 
diforder of the eye, one of which is op- 

ofite to the other. In the firft, the fight 
is beft in the night, and in obf{cure 
places; whereas, in a clear light, their 
fight fails, fo that they can hardly fee any 
thing. In the other fort of nycalopia, 
the patient can fee nothing at all except 
in a clear and bright light. 
As thefe infirmities arife from a natural 
bad formation of the eye ; they are there- 

_ fore incurable. 

NYCTANTHES, Arabian Jasmine, in 

botany, a genus of the diandria-mono- 

gynia clafs of plants, the flower of which 
confifts of a fingle faucer-like petal, with 
the limb divided into eight oblong fec- 

,ments: the fruit is a didymous, bilo- 

cular berry, with a large roundifh feed 

| in each cell. | 

I NYCTICORAX, a bird of the heron- 

| kind, called in enghth the night-raven ; 

by. reafon it flies chiefly in the night- 
time, and makes a very dilagrecable 
croaking, 

Vor. ll. 


See the ar- 
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NYLAND, 2 province of Finland, fitr- 
ated on the gulph of Finland, welt of 
the province of Carelia. 

NYMPH, in mythology, an appellation 
given to certain inferior goddeffes in- 
habiting the mountains, woods, waters, 
&c, faid to be the daughters of Oce- 
anus and Tethys. . All the univerfe was 
reprefented as full of thefe nymphs, 
which are diftinguifhed into feverat 
ranks or claffes, The general divifion 
of them is into celeftial and terreftrial ; 
the former of which were called Urania, 
and were fuppofed to be intelligences 
that governed the heavenly bodies or 
fpheres, The terreftrial nymphs call 
ed Epigeie, prefided over the feveral 
parts of the inferior world, and were 
divided into thofe of the water, and 
thofe of the earth, The nymphs of the 
water were the oceanitides, or nympas 
of the ocean; the nereids, the nymphs 
of the fea; the naiads and ephydriades, 
the nymphs of the fountains: and the 
limpiades, ornymphs of thelakes. The. 
nymphs of the earth were the oreades, 
or nymphs of the mountains; the napoer,, 
nymphs of the meadows ; and the dryads 
and hamadryads, who were nymphs of 
the forefts and woods. Befides thele, we 
meet with nymphs who took their names 
from particular counties, rivers, ec, as 
the citheeroniades, fo called from mount 
Citheron in Boeotia ; the dodonides, 
from Dodona; the tiberiades, from 
the Tiber, &c. 

Goats were fometimes facrificed to the 
nymphs; but their conftant offerings 
were milk, oil, honey and wine, 

NyMPH, among naturalifts, that ftate of 

winged-infe&ts between. their living in 
the form of a worm, and their appear- 
ing in the winged or moft perfect ftate. 
The eggs of infe&ts are firtt hatched into 
a kind of worms, or maggots; which 
afterwards pafs into the nymph-ftate, 
furrounded with fhells or cafes of their 
own fkins: fo that, in ceality, thefe 
nymphs are only the embryo-infeéls, 
wiapped up in this covering; from 
whence they at lat get loofe, though aot 
without great difficulty. 
During. the nymph-ftate; the creature 
lofes its motion. Swammerdam calls it 
nympha aurelia, or imply aurelia ; and 
others give it the name of chryfalis, a 
term of the like import. See the article 
CHRYSALIS. : 

NyMPHA, in anatomy, two membra- 
naceous parts, fituated on each fide the 

az rima. 
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sima. They are of a red colour and ca- 
vernous ftruéture, fomewhat refembling 
the wattles under a cock’s throat. They 
are fometimes fmaller, fometimes larger, 
and are continuous to the preputium of 
the clitoris, and jcined to the interior 
fide of the labia, 
The nymphe are full of nervous papille, 
whence their quick fenfe: they have alfo 
final! glands, that fecrete a fatty matter. 
‘Their ufe feems to be to increafe the 
pleafire in coition, and to direét the 
courfe of the urine, 
‘The nymphez are fometimes fo large, as 
not only to hang without the labia pu- 
dendi; but alfo to prove very treuble- 
‘ fome to the woman in walking, fitting, 
and in conjugal embraces, fo as to re- 
quire the furgeon’s affittance. 
When this is the cafe the patient being 
laid in a proper pofture, the furgeon 
thould take hold of the nymphe with 
his left-hand, and with a pair of {ciffars 
in his right-hand, cut off fo much of 
- them as is judged neceffary ; taking care 
to have ftyptics in readinefs to ftop the 
hemorrhage, and cordial medicines to 
_ prevent the patient from fainting. The 
wound is to be dreffed with fome vul- 
nerary balfam, and healed in the common 
method, See the article WounpD, 
This operation is rarely found neceffary 
in our parts of the world, but is fre- 
quently praGifed in the eaft; being pro- 
perly the circumcifion of women, See 
the article CIRCUMCISION. 
NYMPH/EA, the WaTER-LILY, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the polyandyia-mono- 


O. 


or O, the fourteenth letter, and 

6) fourth vowel of our alphabet, 

9 pronounced as in the words no/e, 

vofe, 8c. 

The found of this letter is often fo foft, 

as to require it double, and that chiefly 

in the middle of words; as goofe, re- 

proof, &c. and in fome words this oo is 

pronounced like x fhort, as in flood, 
blood, &c. 


As a numeral, O is fometimes ufed for 
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gynia clafs of plants, the flower of which 
confifts of a number of petals, ufually 
fifteen: they are fimaller than the ‘cup, 
and are inferted into the fide of the 
germén in more than a fingle feries: the 

“fruit is an oval flefhy berry, containing 
@ great many roundifh feeds, 

‘The root of this plant was recommend- 
ed by the antients, as an aftringent- for 
internal ufe, and as a ftyptic to ftop the 
bleeding of wounds, or other hemor- 
whages. Atprefent, itis not much known 
in the fhops ; but the common people 
ufe it internally for the fluor albus in 
women, and for gleets and feminal 
weaknefies in men. 

bets s al in antiquity, a public hall, © 
magnificently decorated, for entertain- 
ment, &c. and where thofe, who wanted 
convenience at home, held their mar- 
riage-feafts ; whence the name, 

NYMPHOMANIA, in medicine, . the | 
fame with furor uterinus, See Fwror. 

NYMPHOTOMIA, in furgery, the ope» 
ration of cutting the nymphe, when t¢b 
large, Seethe article NyMPHA. | 

NYONS, a town of Dauphine, in France s | 

« eaft long. 5° 6’, north lat. 44° 28’. 

NYSLOT, a town of Sweden, in the pro- | 
vince of Finland, fixty miles north of 
Wyburg: eaft long. 29°, north lat. 62°. 

NYSSA, in botany, a genus of the dioecia 
decandria clafs of plants, the flower o 
which is divided into five fegments: th 
ftyle is fingle ; and the fruit is a drupe, 
containing only one cell, with a fingle 
nut. Itis anative of Virginia. 


eleven ; and with a dafh over it, thus 3G 
for eleven thoufand. 7 
In the notes of the antients, O. CON. 
is read opus conduflum;, O. C. Qz. oper 
confilioque; O. D. M. opera, donum, 
munus ; and O, LO. opus locatum, 
In mufic, the O, or rather a circle, of 
double CO, is a note of time, called by 
us a femi-breve ; and, by the Italians 
circolo. The O is allo ufed as 
matk of triple time, as being the mo 
perle 
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perfe&t of all figures. See TRIPLE. 

OAK, quercus, in botany, a genus of the 
monoecia- polyandria clals of plants, with. 
out any flower-petals ; the ftamina are 

’ from five to ten in number: the cup of 

the female flower is formed of a fingle, 

coriaceous leaf, undivided at the edge, 
and rough: the ftyles are from two to 
five: the feed is fingle, large and oval. 

For the galls of the oak. See Gattis. 

Oak-timber is one of the principal ma- 

terials in building ; and being ftrong in all 

pofitions, may be trufted in crofs and trani- 

verfe- work, as for fummers, beams, &c. 

Oak of Ferufalem, in botany, a name 
given to chencpodium. See the article 
CHENOPODIUM. 

Poifon Oak. See TOXICODENDRUM. 

OAKAM, old ropes untwifled, and pulled 
out into loofe hemp, in order to be ufed 
in caulking the feams, tree-nails and 
bends of a fhip, for flopping or prevent- 
ing leaks. 

OAKHAMPTON, a horough of Devon- 
fhire, twenty miles welt of Exeter, which 
fends two members to parliament. 

OAR, in navigation, a long piece of wood, 
made round where itis to be held in the 
hand, and thin and broad at the other 
end, for the eafier cutting and refiting 
the water, and confequently moving the 
veflel, by rowing. Oars for fhips are 
generally cut out of fir-timber, thofe for 
barges are made out of New-England, 
or Dantzick-rafters, and thofe for boats, 
either out of englifh-afh, or fir-rafters 
from Norway. 

OAT, avena, in botany, a genns of the 

triandria-digynia clafs cf plants, the 
corolla of which conffts of two valves ; 
the neftaria are two; from the back of 
the corolla, there grows a fingle, crook- 
ed, and contorted arifta, or awn: the 
corolla ferves as a pericarpium, furrcund- 
ing a fingle feed, which is cf an oblong 
gure, very fharp-pointed at each end, 
and with a longitudinal furrow. 
Some phyficians have recommended a 
diet-drink made of oats, in various di- 
ftempers. The method of preparing it 
is as follows: Take of frefh oats entire, 
and well wafhed, one pound anda half ; 
of the freth root of fucccry, cut into 
flices, one handful; of fpring-watcr, 
twelve pints; boil all together in an 
‘earthen veffe), till half is confirmed ; then 
ftrain the liquor through a linen cloth, 
and add to it fix ounces of coarfe fugar, 

-and half‘an ounce of fal prunelle ; let 

it boil again, then fet it by for a day 
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and a night in a-cool place; laftly, pour 
off the clear liquor, and keep it in a cellar 
in veffels clofe flopped, 

Two ordinary cups of this liquor given 
twice a day, three hours before, and as 
many after dinner, are faid to do wor- 
ders in the cure cf all kinds of fevers, 
colic-pains, pleurifies, the itch, cuta- 
neous tumours, and hypochondrical dif . 
orders; as alfo in cleanfing the kidneys 
from fand, and opening the obfiru@ed 
vifcera, The uie of itis to be continued 
thirteen days. : 

OATH, jusjurandum, is a folemn affirma- 
tion in which the perfons fworn invoke 
the almighty to witnefs that their tefti- 
mony is true, renouncing all claim to 
his mercy, and calling for his ven- 
geance if it be falfe: on which account 
fuch an oath is termed facramentum, a 
holy band, or tie; and it is alfocallela 
corporal oath, becaufe the perfon who 
takes it, lays his right-hand on the book 
of the Evangelifts. All oaths mutt be 
adminiftered by a perfon duly authorized, 
and in order to difcover truth and right ; 
and therefore, if a perfon not duly au- 
thorized, adminifters an oath, he is pu- 
nifhable both with fine and imprifonment. 
A perfon who is to be a witnefS in a 
caufe may have two oaths adminiftered to 
him; the one to fpeak the truth, in re- 
lation to what the court fhall think fit to 
afk him, concerning himfelf or any thing 
elfe that is not evidence in the caufe; and 
the other purely to give evidence in the 
caufe wherein he is produced as a wit- 
nefs; the former of which is called an 
oath upon a voyer dire, By ftatute, all 
that bear offices of any kind under the 
government, members of the houfe of 
commons, ecclefiatiical perfons, members 
of colleges, fchool-mafters, ferjeants at 
law, counlellors, attornies, follicitors, 
advocates, progiors, &e, are required to 
take the oaths of allegiance, fupremacy, 
and abjuration ; all perfons negle&ing, 
or refuling to take thefe oaths are de- 
clared to be incapable of executing their 
offices and employments, of fuing at law, 
of being guardians, executors, &c. and 
are liable to the forfeiture of geo}. 
13 W. Ill. c. 6. x Ann, c, 22. and 
wGeo. dic. 4). 

OBDACH, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Aufiria and dutchy of Stiria, 
thirty-five miles weft of Gratz. 

OBADIAH, or the prophecy of OBADIAN, 
a canonical book of the Old Teftament, 
which 1s contained in ohe ingle chaptey 

13 La ‘and 
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and is partly an inveétive againft the 
cruelty of the Edomites, who mocked 
and derided the children of Ifrael, as 
they paffed into captivity, and with other 
enennes, their confederates, invaded and 


* eppreffed thofe ftrangers, and divided the 


fpoil amongft themlelves: and partly a 
prediction of the deliverance of Irael, 
and of the vittory and wiumph of the 
whole church over her enemies. 


OBEDIENCE, or OBEDIENTIA, in the 


canon-law, is fometimes ufed for an 
cffice, or the adminiliration of it. In 
our antient cuftoms obedientia was ufed, 
in the general, for every thing that was 
enjoined the monks by the abbots; and 
in a more limited fenfe it was applied 
to the farm belonging to the abbey, to 
which the monks were fent vi ejuidem 
abedientia, either to look after the 
farm, or colleét the rents.. Hence, thefe 
rents theimfdlves were alfo called obe- 
dientiz, 


OBELISK, in archite@ure, a truncated, 


quadrangular, and flender pyramid, 
raifed as an ornament, and frequently 
charged either with infcriptions or hiero- 
glyphics. 

Obelifks appear to be of very great an- 
tiquity, and to be firft raifed to tanfinit 
to pollerity precepts of philofophy, which 
were cut in hieroglyphical charaélers : 
afterwards they were uled to immortalize 
the great a&tions of heroes, and the 
memory “of perfons beloved. The fit 
obelifk mentioned in hiftory was that of 
Rametles king of Egypt, in the time of 
the Trojin war, which was forty cubits 
high. Phius, another king of Egypt, 
yailed one of forty-five cubits; and 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, another of eighty- 
eight cubits, in memory of Arfinoe. 
Augufus ereéted one at Rome in the 
Campus Martius, which ferved to mark 
the hours on an horizontal dial, drawn 
on the pavement. They were called hy 
te Egyptian priefts the fingers of the 
fun, becavfe they were made in Egypt 
alio, to ferve as flyles, or gnomons to 
mark the hours on the ground. ‘The 
Arabs (till call them Pharaoh’s needles, 
whence the Kralians call them aguglia, 
andthe French aiguilles. 

The proportions in the height and thick- 
mefs are nearly the fame in all obel.tks 3 
their heicht being nine, or nine and a 
half, and fome:imes ten times their thick- 
nefs; and their diameter at the top never 
jefs than half, and never greater than 
three fourths of that at the bottom, 
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OBELISK, ft, in grammar, a mark in form 
of a dagger, ufed to refer the readerto a _ 
note in the margin, at the fide or bottom 
of a page. *: 

OBERNSBERG, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Bavaria, fifteen miles fouth 
of Paffau. 

OBERSTEIN, the capital of the county 
of the fame name, in the Palatinate of 
the Rhine, thirty miles eaft of Tiers, 

OBERWESEL, or WESEL, a town of 
Germany, in the ele&torate of Triers, 
thirty-feven miles north-eaft of the city 
of Triers, 

OBJECT, in philofophy, fomething ap- 
prehended, or prefented to the mind, by 
fenfation or by tmagination. 

Chauvinus defines an obje&t to be that 
about which a power, act, or habit is 
employed: thus, good is the object of 
the will, truth of, the underfanding ; 
and, in like manner, colour is the object 
of fight, found of hearing, &e, 
Objects are ufually divided into next, 
proximay, which are thofe the power or 
habit is “immediately employed on; in 
which fenfe, colour is the next object 
of fight: and remote, which are ,thofe 
only perceived by means of the former; 
in which fenfe the wall ts the remote ob- 
ject of fight, fince we only fee it by means 
of its colour, &c. Ideas are the imme- 
diate objects of the mind, in thinking ; 
bodics, their relations, attributes, &c. 
are the mediate objects. Hence it ap- 
pears, that there is a fort of fubordina- 
tion of objects, But let it be obferved that 
a next object with regard to a remote ones 
is properly a fubject, not an object, See 
the article SUBJECT. 

The fchools alfo diftinguith objects per /z, 
being properly fuch.as move or affect our 
fenfes; fuch are the fenfible qualities : 
and objects per accidens, which are fub- 
fiances, and only affect us by being in- 
velted with fenfible qualities. Again, 
they diftinguifh between common ob- 
jects, fuch as affect divers fenfes, as mo- 
tion, figure, @&c. and proper objects, 
which affect only one fenfe, 

Object is alfo ufed for the matter of an 
art or f{cience, or that about which it 
is employed ; in which fenfe, it alfo co- 
incides with fubjeét. 

The fchools dittinguith divers kinds of 
objeéis in the fame fcience, as material 


= obje&t, formal objeét, objelum quod 


complexum, objelum quod incom- 

plexum, &c. 
Opject GLass of a telefcope, or miergfcopes 
the 


OBL 
the glafs placed at the end of the tube 
which is next the object. See the articles 
Teescors and MICROSCOPE. 
OBJECTION, fomething urged to over- 
throw a pofition, or a difficulty railed 
again{t an allegation, or propolition of 
a perfon we are difputing withal. 


|- OBJECTIVE is ufed, in the fchools, in 


{peaking of a thing which exifts no other- 
wife, than as an object known. The 
exiftence of fuch a thing is faid to be ob- 
jective. - 

‘This word is alfo ufed for the power, or 
faculty, by which any thing becomes in- 
telligible ; and for the a&t itfelf, whereby 
any thing is prefented to the mind and 
_ known. 

| OBIT, among cbriftians, a funeral fo- 
| —_ Jemnity, or office for the dead, molt com- 
monly performed when the corp(e lies in 
the church uninterred, 


. It likewile fignifies the anniverfary office, 


or annual commemoration of the dead, 
performed yearly on the day of their 
death, with prayers, alms, @¢. In re- 
ligious houfes they have a regifter, in 
which they enter the obits of they found- 


ers, or benefaStors, which isthenceterm- . 


ed the obituary. 

OBLATI, in church-hiftory, were fecular 
perfons, who devoted themfelves and 
their eftates to fome monaftery, into 
which they were admitted as a kind of 
lay-brothers, The form of their ad- 
miffion, was, putting the bell-ropes of 
the church round their necks, as a mark 
of fervitude. They wore a religious 
habit, but different from that of the 
monks. 

Obiati, in France, were a kind of lay- 
monks, antiently placed by the king in 
all the abbeys and priories belonging to 
the crown; to whom the religious were 
obliged to give a monk’s allowance, on 
account of their ringing the bells, fweep- 
ing the church, &c. ‘Thefe places were 
ufvally filled with lame foldiers, fome of 
whom had penfions without performing 
any duty. But thefe oblati with their 
penfions, have fince been removed to the 
hotel of the invalids at Paris. 
OBLATION, a facrifice, or offering made 
to God. See the article SACRIFICE. 
Inthe canon-law, oblations are defined 
to be any thing offered by godly chrifti- 
ans to (God and the church, whether 
moveables or immoveables. There were 
antiently feveral kinds of thofe, as ob- 
Jationes altaris, which were given to 
the prieft for faying mafs; oblationes 
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defungtorum, given by the laft will of 
the deceafed, to the church: oblationes 
mortuorum, thofe given by the relations 
of the dead at-their burials; obla- — 
tiones poenitentium, thofe given by peni- 
tents; and oblationes pentecoftales, or 
whitfuntide-offerings, Till the fourth 
century, the church had no fixed reve- 
nues, the clergy wholly fubfifting on vo- 
luntary oblations, Oblations are now in 
the nature of tythes, and recoverable in 
the ecclefiaftical courts. 


OBLIGATION, in general, denotes any 


a€t whereby a perfon becomes bound to 
another, to do fomething ; as to.pay a 
fum of money, be furety, or the like. 
Obligations are of three kinds, wiz, na- 
tural, civil, and mixed. Natural obli- 
gations are entirely founded on natural 
equity; civil obligation, on civil au- 
thority alone, without any foundation 
in natural equity; and mixed obliga- 
tions are thole which being founded. on 
natural equity, are further enforced by cis 
vil authority. 

In a legal fenfe, obligation fignifies a 
bond, wherein is contained a penalty, 
with a condition annexed for the pay- 
ment of money, &c. The difference 
between it and a bill is, that the latter is 
generally without a penalty or condition, 
though it may be made obligatory: and 
obligations are fometimes by matter of 
record, as flatutes and recognizances. 
See the article BOND. 


OBLIQUATION, or Cathetus of OBLI- 


UATION. See CATHETUS, 


OBLIQUE, in geometry, fomething aflant, 


or that deviates from the perpendicular, 
Thus an oblique angle, is either an 
acute or obtufe one, i. ¢. any angle except 
aright one. See the article ANGLE, 


OBLIQUE ASCENSION, in altronomy. See 


the article ASCENSION, 


OBLIQUE CASES, in grammar, are all the 


cafes except the nominative. See Case, 


OBLIQUE DESCENSION, inallronomy. See 


the article DescENSION. 


OBLIQUE LINE, that which, falling on 


another line, makes oblique angles with 
it, viz. one acute, and the other obtule. 


OBLIQUE PERCUSSION, in mechanics. 


See the article PERCUSSION. 


OBLIQUE PLANES, in dialling, are thofe 


which recline from the zenith, or incline 
towards the horizon. 
Dia and PLANE. 
The obliquity, or quantity of this in- 
clination, or reclination, may be found 
by means of a quadrant, 

OBBIQUE 


See the articles. . 
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OBLIQUE SAILING, in navigation, is when 

a fhip fails upon fome rhumb between 
the four catdinal points, making an ob- 
lique angle with the meridian; in which 
cafe, fhe continually changes both latitude 
and longitude. 
Oblique failing is of three kinds, viz. 
plain-iailing, mercator’s failing, and 
great circle-failing, See the article 
NAVIGATION. 

OBLIQUE SPHERE, is where the pole is 
elevated any number of degrees Jefs than 
go°; in which cafe, the axis’ of the 
world, the equator, and parallels of de- 
clination will cut the horizon obliquely. 
See the article SPHERE. 

OBLIQUITY of the ecliptic. See the ar- 
ticle ECLIPTIC. 

OBLIQUUS, in anatomy, oblique, a name 
given to feveral mufcles, particularly in 
the head, eyes, and abdomen. For the 
oblique mufcles of the head, fee the ar- 
ticle FRONTAL MUSCLEs., 

The oblique mufcles of the eye, called 
alfo rotatores, are two, a larger and a 
fmaller. The firft, which is alfo called 
obliquus fuperior, and trochlearis, the 
greater, upper, or trochlear oblique 

._ mutcle of the eye, has its origin near 

- the re&ti, and paffes through a fingular 
trochlea, of an almoft cartilaginous 
ftruéiure, near ‘the large canthus of the 
eye: from thence it again turns back, 
and is inferted into the upper part of the 
eye, near its middle: hence it obliquely 
depreffes the pupil, and in fome degree 
draws it outwards. The obliquus minor, 
the leffer oblique mufcle of the eye, 
arifes from the anterior and inner part of 
the orbit, not far from the nafal canal: 

-it furrounds obliquely the lower part of 
the bulb, and is inferted into its exterior 
part, near the middle. Hence it moves 
the pupil of the eyetobliquely upwards ; 
but both thefe mufcles aéting together, 
draw it forwards, and thus they are the 
antagonilts of the re&i, which draw it 
backwards, 

The oblique mufcle of the ear, called 
alfo by fome the femi-circularis, is one 
of the three mu(cles of the malleus, and 
is fituated in the external and boney part 
of the duétus Euftachii; from whence 
piling a litle upwards, and backwards 
through the canal, it is inferted into the 
Jargeft procefs of the malleus, and ferves 
to relax and ftraiten, in various degrees, 
the membrane of the tympanum. 

‘The oblique afcendents are, a pair of 
mulcles of the abdomen, that arite from 
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the fifth rib to the eleventh, and termi- 
nate, by their aponeurofes, in the fpine 
of the ileum, the os pubis, and the linea 
alba; however, feveral fibres pafS thro" 
them. The oblique afcendants, are a 
pair of mufcles that arife from the ofa 
ilei, the os facrum, and the {pines of the 
Joins; and are inferted partly in the 
lower fide of the fpurious ribs, and 
partly in the linea alba, ‘There is an 
annulus or ring in the lower part of the 
oblique defcendents ; and a perforation 
in the oblique afcendents, ferving for 
giving paffage to proceffes of the perite- 
nzum, and the fpermatic veffels in men, 
and to the ligamentum rotunda of the ute- 
rus in women, 

OBLONG, in general, denotes a figure 
that is longer than broad: fuch is a pa- 
rallelogram, ellipfis, @c, See the article 
PARALLELOGRAM and ELLIPs!Is. 4 

OBLONGATA MEDULLA, in ana‘Omy. 
See MepuLta and BRAIN, 

OBOLUS, in antiquity, an antient athe- © 
nian coin. ‘ See the article Coin. 
Among antieot phyficians, obolus like- 
wife denoted a weight, equal to ten — 
grains. Seethe article WEIGHT. 

OBREPTITIOUS, an appellation given | 
to letters patent, or other infiruments, — 
obtained of a fuperior by furprize: or, — 
by concealing from him the truth. 

OBSCURA camera, See CAMERA, 

OBSCURE, fomething that is dirk and 
refleéts little light, or that is not clear 
and intelligible, 
Obfcurity, in this laft fenfe, arifes from 
hence, that we do not conceive and ex- 
prefs things as they are, but as we judge - 
them to be, ere we have fully examined — 
them. See the articles KNOWLEDGE, | 
LANGUAGE, WorRD, &e. 

OBSCURO, or CLaRo OBSCURO. 
the article CLARO-OBSCURO. 

OBSECRATION, in rhetoric, a figure 
whereby the orator implores the affiftance — 
of God, or man. Such is that of Pa- 
linurus, Ain. vi. v. 363, feq. 

Quod te per coclijucundum lumen & auras, 
Per genitorem oro, per [pem furgentis luli 5” 
Eripe me bis, invidte, malis: &c. 

OBSEQUIES, the fame with funeral fo- 
lemnities. See the articles BURIAL, 
FUNERAL, Ge. 4 

OBSERVANCE, ina monattic fenfe, de- 
notes a community of religious, tied to 
the perpetual obfervation of the fame 
rule. 

OBSERVATION, among navigators, 
fignifies the taking the fun"s, os the ftar’ 

meridia 


See 
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meridian altitude, in order thereby to 
find the latitude. See LatTiruDe. 
Coelefial OBSERVATIONS. See COELES- 
TIAL, and the following article. 
OBSERVATORY, a place deftined for 
obferving the heavenly bodies; being, 
generally, a building erected on fome 
eminence, covered with aterrace for ma- 
king aftronomical obfervations, 

The more celebrated ob/ervatories are, 
¥, The Greenwich-obfervatery, built in 
1676, by order of Charles II. at the 
follicitations of Sir Jonas Moor, and Sir 
Chriftopher Wren; and furnifhed with 
the moft accurate inftruments, particu~ 
larly a noble fextant of feven feet radius, 
with telefcopic fights. 

The perfon to whom the province of ob- 
ferving was firft committed, was Mfr. J. 
Flamiteed ; a man, who, as Dr. Halley 
expreffes it, feemed born for the em~ 
ployment. .For the fpace of fourteen 
years, with unwearied pains, he watched 
the motion of the planets; chiefly thofe 
of the moon, as it was given him in 
- charge, that a new theory of that planet, 
. exhibiting all irregularities, being found, 
the longitude might thence be deter- 
mined, 

In the year 1690, having provided him- 
felf with a mural arch, of feven feet 
‘diameter, well fixed in the plane of the 
meridian, he began to verify his catae 
logue of fixed ftars, which hitherto had 
depended altogether on the diftances 
meafured with the fextant, after a new 
and very different manner; viz. by 
taking the meridional altitudes, and the 
moments of culmination, or the right 
afcerifion and declination, This inftru- 
ment he was fo pleafed with, that he laid 
the ufe of the fextant almoft wholly 
afide. Thus was the aftronomer royal 
employed for thirty years; in the courfe 
of which time, nothing had appeared in 
public, worth fo much expence and pre- 
paration; fo that the obferver feemed ra- 
ther to have been employed for his own 
fake, and that of a few friends, than for 
the public: though it was notorious the 
obferva'ions that had been made, were 
very numerous, and the papers {welled 
to a great bulk, 

‘This occafioned prince George of Den- 
mark, in the year 1704, to appoint 
certain members of the royal fociety, 
wiz. the honourable Francis Robarts, Sir 
Chrillopher Wren, Sir Ifaac Newton, Dr. 
Gregory, and Dr. Arbuthnct, to infpeét 
Flamiteed’s papers, and choofe out of 
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them fuch as they fhould think fit for 
the prefs ; purpofing to print them at his 
own expence: but, the patron of the 
work dying, before the impreffion was 
half finithed, it lay ftill for fome time; 
till at length it was refumed by order of 
queen Anne, and the care of the prefs 
committed to Dr. Arbuthnot, and that 
of correcting and fupplying the copy, 
to Dr, Halley: fuch was the rife and 
progrefs of the Hiftoria Coeleftis; the 
principal part whereof is the catalogue 
of the fixed ftars, called alfo the Green . 
wich-Catalogue. The Greenwich-Ob- 
fervatory is found, by. very accurate ob- 
fervations, to lie in 51° 28’ 30”. north 
latitude, 

2. The parith-Obfervatory, built by the . 
late Louis XIV, in the Fauxbourg Sr, 
Jaques, 

It isa very fingular, but withal a very 
magnificent building ; the defign of 
monfieur Perault: it is eighty feet high, 
and at top is a terras, 

The difference in longitude between this" 
and the Greenwich-Obfervatory is 2° 20/ 
weit, 

In it is a cave, or cellar, 170 feet defcent, 
for experiments that are to be made far 
from. the fun, &¢, particularly foch ¢3 
relate to congelations, refrigerations, in- 
durations, confervations, &c. 
3- Tycho Brahe’s Objervatory which 
was in the little ifland Ween, or Scarlet- 
Ifland, between the coafts of Schonen and 
Zeland, in the Baltic. 

It was erected and furnifhed with in- 
ftruments at his own expence, and called 
by him Uraniburg, 

Here he fpent twenty years in obferving 
the ftars: the refult is his catalogue. 

Mr. Gordon, in the Philofophica!l Tranf- 
actions, obferves, that this was none of 
the fitteft places for fome kind of obfer- 
vations, particularly the rifings and fet- 
tings; as lying too low, and being land- 
locked on all the points of the compals 
but three; and the land-horizon exceed- 
ingly rugged and uneven. 

4. Pekin- Obfervatory ; father Le Compte 
defcribes a very magnificent Obfervatory, 
erected and furnifhed by the late emperor 
of China, in his capital, at the intercef-. 
fion of fome jefuits, miffionaries, chiefly’ 
father Verbieft, whom he made his chief 
obferver. 

The inftruments are exceedingly large; 
but the divifions lefs accurate, and the 
contrivance in fome refpect, lefs com- 
modious than thole of the Europeanss 
The 
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The chief are an armillary, zodiacal 
fphere, of fix Paris-feet diameter ; an 
equinoétial (phere, of fix feet diameter ; 
an azimuthal horizon, fix feet diameter ; 


- a large quadrant, fix feet radius; a fex- 


tant, eight feet radius 5. and a celeftial 
globe, fix feet diameter. 


" OBSESSION, the being befet by an evil 


{pirit, which without entering the body, 
torments, and, as it were, befieges the 


perfon from without; in which fenfe, it — 


differs from poffeffion. 

The marks of obfeflion, according to 
fome, are a being hoifted into the air, and 
thrown violently down without being 
hurt ; fpeaking languages never learnt, 
having an averfion to all aéts and offices 
of religion, &c, Some phyficians look 
on all cafes of obfeffion as natural, and 
curable by natural medicines, particular- 
ly purgatives and vomitives. 


OBSIDIANUS Lapis, the OBsrDraN- 


STONES, See the article Larrs. 


OBSIDIONALIS, an epithet applied by 


the Romans to a fort of crown. 
article Crown, 


See the 


OBSTRUCTION, in medicine, fuch an 


obturation of the veffels, as prevents the 
circulation of the fluids, whether of the 
found and vital, or of the merbid and 
peceant kind, through them; arifin 
from an excefs of the bulk of the fluid to 
be tranfmitted, above the capacity of the 
veffel which ought to tranfmit it. 
Such an obfruétion, then, proceeds either 
from the narrownefs of the veffels, orthe 
exceffive bulk of the fluids to be tranf- 
mitted through them, or a concurrence 
of both thefe circumftances. ‘The nar- 
rownels of the veffels is produced either 
by external compreffion, the proper con- 
tragtion of the veffels themfelves, or an 
increafed thicknefs in their membranes. 
‘The bulk of the molecules of the blood 
is inereafed by the vifcidity of the fluids, 
or by means of an error loci. 
An obftroétion may alfo proceed from a 
narrownels of the veffels in conjunétion 
with a preternatural bulk of the mole- 
cules of the fluids. 
The veffels may be externally compreffed. 
x, By an adjacent tumour, either of the 
piethoric, inflamed, purulent, fchirrhous, 
cancerous, cedematous, encyfted, fteato- 
matcus, atheromatous, melicerous, hy- 
datidic, aneurifmatic, varicofe, tophous, 
pituitous, calculous, or callous kind. 
2. By fra&tures, luxations, diftortions, 
or diftractions of the harder parts of the 
body, comprefling the flexible and plient 
3 
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veffels; 3. By every caufe which pte« 
ternaturally ftretches and lengthens the 
veffels, whether by a tumour, or the 
preffure of a part when out of its na+ 
tural fituation, or by any external ftretch~ 
ing force, 4. By external’comprefling 
caufes, fuch as too tight cloths, ban- 
dages, the weight of an incumbent body 
prefling upon one particular part, and 
ligatures. This effect may alfo be pro- 
duced by motion, attrition, and em- 
bracing other bodies, for when any part 
of the human body, is moved againft an 
hard obftacle, the flexible veffels are ne- 
ceffarily compreffed, An increafed con- 
traction, efpecially of the fpiral fibres, 
and alfo of the longitudinal, leffins the 
cavities of the veflels;. and° this con- 
traction arifes firft from every caufe which 
increafes the elaftic force of the fibres, 
veffels, and vifcera ; fecondly, from the tue 
mour and preternatural diftention of thofe 
minute veffels, by a contexture of which 
the fides of the larger veffels are formed ; 
and thirdly, by a diminution of that 
caufe which dilates the veffels whether 
for inftance inanition or a languid ftate 
ef the veffels. See Tumour, @e. | 
The thicknefs of the membranes of the 
veffels is increafed firft by every tumour 
happening in thofe veffels, by the union 
and contexture of which the membranes 
are formed; and fecondly, by callufes, 
either of a cartilaginous, membranous, or 
bony nature, formed there. 

The effects of an obftruction are various, 
according tothediverfity of the obftruct- 
ed veffel, and obftructing matter. In 
the fanguiferous arterial veffels, an in- 
flammation of the firft kind happens ; 
in the dilated lymphatic arterial veffels, 
an inflammation of the fecond kind; in 
the larger lymphatic vetlels, an oedema; 
in the fmaller, pains without any ap- 
parent tumour; but in the pinguiferous, 
offeous, medullary, and biliary veffels, 
other diforders arife from an obftruction. 
See the article INFLAMMATION, &c. 
When the different kinds of obftructions 
are diftinctly known, it is no difficult 
matter to find a cure adapted to each. 
For that fpecies of obfiruction which 
ares from external compreffion indi- 
cates the removal of the comprefling 
caufe, if poffible, That fpecies of ob- 
ftruction which arifes from an increafed 
contraction of the fibres may be removed, 
firit, by fuch medicines as correct the 
too great contraction of the fibres, veffels, 
and yifcera; fecendly, and more elpe- 
cially, 
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cially, if their virtues have immediate 
accels to the part affeéted, which advan- 
tage is principally to be obtained by 
fomentations, fumigations, baths, and 
ointments; thirdly, by fuch remedies as 
empty the too full veffels compofing the 
membranes. 
by evacuants, in general, but elpecially 
by laxative, diluting, refolvent, attenu- 
ating, deterfive, and evacuant medicines 
applied to the veffels themfelves ; and 
fourthly, by fuch medicines as refolve 
callofities when formed. See the article 
FOMENTATION, &c. 

The unfitnefS of the fluids for paffing 
through the veffels, which depends upon 
their lofing their fphetical figure, may 
be' known from an inveftigation of its 
caufes, which are for the molt part fab- 
jected to the fenfes, It is cured by fuch 
remedies as reftore the {pherical figure of 
the globules of the blood. Of this kind 
are all thofe things which increafe the 
motion of the fluids throug>»the veffels 
and vifcera; fuch as all ftimiulating and 
corroborating medicines, as alfo britk 
motion. 
As the concretion and infpiffation of the 
fluids arife from different caufes, fo it 
requires different methods of treatment, 
and different medicines according to the 
various conditions of the patient. And 
this diverfity of caufes, when inveftigat- 
ed, will difcover the moft proper medi- 
cines, and the beft method of ufing them. 
In general, tlie concretion of humours is 
removed firft by the reciprocal motion of 
the veffels; fecondly, by dilution; third- 
ly, by an attenuating fluid conveyed to 
the mafs of blood mixed with it, and cir- 
culating along with it; and fourthly, by 
yemoving the coagulating caufe. 
The reciprocal motion of the veffels is 
procured firft by fuch remedies as di- 
minifh the diftending caufes, fuch as 
venefection; fecondly, by fuch medicines 
as corroborate the veffels; thirdly, by 
frigtion and mufcular motion. See the 
article FRICTION, 
The caufe which coagulates the fluids, 
is removed by the influence of ftrongly 
attracting remedies, but when the fluids 
ropelled into improper places become 
incapable of circulating, and by that 
means generate obftructions, many and 
violent diforders are produced : for which 
reafon the fource and caufe from which 
they proceed ought to be carefully at- 
tended to. The cure is obtained, firft 
by repelling the impacted matter with a 
VoL, Ill, 
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This intention is anfwered ~ 


OBSTRUENTS. 
OBTURATOR, in anatomy, a name 
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retrograde motion into larger veffels 5 
fecondly, by refolving it; thirdly, by 
relaxing the veffels; and fourthly, by 
fuppuration, See SuPPURATION, &e, 
The impacted motion is repelled with a 
retrograde motion, firit by evacuating 
the fluid which acts upon the impacted 
matter by a liberal and fudden venefec- 
tion, by which means the obftructing 
matter is forced back by the effort of the 
contracted veffel ; and fecondly, by fric- 
tion performed from the extremities of 
the bafes of the veffels, See the article 
Evacuants, &c. 


ObstTRucTION of the boavels, OBSTRUC~ 


TIO ALVI, in’ medicine. See the are 
ticle COSTIVENESS. 


See DEOBSTRUENTS.« 


for the two mufeles of the thigh, one 
of which is the marfupialis, and is call« 
ed obturator internus, and the other the 
obturator externus, Thefe two mufcles 
fhut up the foramen or aperture between 
the os pubis and the hip-bone. The 
obturator internus comes from the inter 
nal circumference of the hole that is be- 
tween the ifchium and the os pubis ; and 
pafling thro’ the finuofity of the ifchium, 
it is inferted into the dent of the great 
trochanter. Its tendon lies between 
the gemini: it turns the thigh to the 
outfide. ‘The obturator externus comes 
from the external circumference of the 
fame hole as the former ; it embraces the 
neck of the thigh-bone, and paffes un- 
der the quadratus to the {mall cavity of 
the great trochanter. 


OBTUSE, fignifies blunt, dull, @c. in 


oppofition to acute, fharp, &c, thus we 


i 4 
« 
\ | 
4 
; 


fay obtufe angle, obtufe angled triangle, 


@&c. See the article ANGLE, &e. 


OBVENTIONS, in antient Jaw-books, fig« 


nify the produce of a benefice, or {piri- 
tual living, including oblations, tithes, 
rents, and other revenues. See the ar- 
ticle OBLATION, &c. 


OBULARIA, in botany, a genus of the 


didynamia angiofpermia clais of plants, 
the corolla whereof is monopetalous, the 
tube is campanulated, ventricofe ‘and 
pervious, the limb is divided into four 
patulous fepments, ‘The fruit is a rounde 
ith compreffed ventricofe capfule; formed 
ef two valves, and containing feveral 
feeds, in form of a fine powder, 


OBY, a great river of Ruffia, which rifes 


in Kalmuck Tartary, and forms the 


boundary between Europe and Afia, tL. 
it falis into the frozen ocean, aftey it has 
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compote it: thefe are the juniors, who 
are taught to read, write, and fpeak the 
languages. The fecond is called the 

_ Hittle oda, where from the age of four- 
teen or fifteen years, till about twenty, 
they are trained up to arins, and the 
fiudy of all the pwlite learning the Turks 
are acquainted with. The third cham- 
ber, called kilar-oda, confiits of two 
hundred pages, which, befides their other 
exercifes, are under the command of the 
kilardgi-bachi, and ferve in the pantry 
and fruitery. The fourth confilts only of 
twenty-four, who are under the com- 
mand of the khazineda-bachi, and have 
charge of the treafure in the grand fig- 
nior’s apartment, which they never enter 
with cloaths that have pockets. The 
fifth is called kas-oda, or privy-cham- 
ber, and is compofed of only forty pages, 
who attend in the prioce’s chamber. 
Every night eight of thefe pages keep 
guard in the grand feignior’s bed-cham- 
ber, while he fleeps: they take care that 
the light, which is conftantly kept in the 

. yoom, does not glare in his eyes, left it 
fhould awake him; and if they find him 
difturbed with troublefome dreams, they 
caufe him to be awaked by one of their 
agas. 

ODA-BACHI, or OppoBass!, among the 
Turks, an officer equivalent to a fer- 
jeant or corporal among uss ‘The com- 
mon foldiers and janizaries, called olda- 
chis, after having ferved a certain term 
of years, are always preferred, and made 
biquelars ; and from being biquelars, 
they in time become odabachis; that is, 
corporals of companies, whofe numbers 
are not fixed; being fometimes ten, and 
fometimes twenty. 

‘Their pay is fix doubles per month, and 

they are diftinguifhed by a large felt a 
foot broad, with two large oftrich-fea- 
thers. 

ODE, in poetry, a fong, or a compofition 
proper to be fung. 

Among the antients, odes fignified no 
more than fongs; but with us they are 
very different things. The antient odes 
were generally compofed in honour of 
their gods, as many of thofe of Pindar 
- and Horace. 
‘Thefe had originally but one ftanza, or 
ftrophe, but afterwards they were di- 
vided into three parts, the ftrophe, the 
antiltrophe, and the epode. ‘The prietts 
going round the altar finging the praifes 
of the gods, called the firft entrance, 


when they turned to the left, the ftrophe 3 
the fecond, turning to the right, they 
called antiftrophe, or returning; and, 


laftly, ftanding before the altar, they 


fung the remainder, which they called 


the epode, See the articles ANTISTRO- | 


PHE, STROPHE,; &e, 


Heroes and triumphs were alfo fubjets. 


for the ode; and in courfe of time love 
and entertainments were likewife thought 


very fuitable to it. Here Anacreon and | 


Sapho excelled, and Horace has left us 
fome of both forts wrote with peculiar 
{weetnefs and elegance. Among the mo- 


derns, Dryden’s ode on St. Cecilia’s day, | 
and ah on the fame fubject, are juftly | 


allowed to exceed every thing of the 


kiitd, either in this, or in any of the | 


modern languages. 


The diftinguifhing chara&ter of an ode © 


is fweetnefs ; the poet is to foothe the 


minds of his readers by the variety of | 
his verfe, and the delicacy of words; — 
the beauty of numbers, and the liveli- — 
nefs of expreffions: for variety of num- — 


bers is effential to the ode, At firft, in- 


deed, the verfe of the ode was but of — 


one kind, but for the fake of pleafure, 


and to adapt it to mufic, the poets fo va- _ 


ried the numbers and feet, that their 
Kinds are now almoft innumerable. One 
of the moft confiderable is the Pindaric, 
diftinguifhed by its boldnefs, and the 
rapidity of its flights. 


An ode may either be fublime or of the — 


lower ftrain, jocofe or ferious, mourn 
ful or exulting, even fometimes fatiri- 


cal, but never epigrammatical ; and, in — 


fhort, it may confift of wit, but not of 
that turn which is the peculiar charac- 
teriftic of an epigram. 


ODENSEE, the capital of Funen, one of ] 


the largeft of the danifh iflands in the 
Baltic, fituated feventy-two miles welt 
of Copenhagen. 


ODER, a river which rifes in the carp3-_ 
thian mountains, on the confines of © 


Hungary, runs through Silefia and Bran- 
denburgh, and then feparating the eaftern 


. from the weftern Pomerania, divides it- — 


felf into feveral channels, and falls into © 


the Baltic fea. 

Oper is alfo a town of Silefia, fituated on 
the river of the fame name: eaft long, 
17° 17’, north lat. 49° 45’. 

ODERBERG, a town in the dutchy of Si- 
jefia, in Bohemia, fituated on the river 
Oder: eaft long. 17° 45’, north lat. 
50° 6's 


ODERN. © 


oe 


pO 


ODOR, or OpovurR, 
ODOROUS, or OpoRIFEROUS, appella- 


OE GC 


the palatinate of the Rhine, fifteen miles 
fouth of Mentz. 


ODEUM, in grecian antiquity, a mufic- 
theatre, built by Pericles, the infide of. 


which was filled with feats and ranges 
of pillars, and on the outfide the roof 
defcended fhelving downwards from a 
point im the center, with many bendings, 
in imitation of the king of Perfia’s pa- 
villion. Here the mufical prizes were 
contended for, and here alfo, according 
to Ariftophanes, was a tribunal. 


ODIHAM, a market-town of Hamphhire, 


twenty miles north-eaft of Winchefter. 


DIO ET aTIA, a writ antiently dire€ted 


to the fheriff, to enquire whether a per- 
fon committed to prifon on fufpicion of 


murder, was juftly committed, or whe-' 


ther it was done through malice; and if 
this laft appeared to be the cafe, there 
iffued another writ to the fheriff to bail 
him, 


ODONTALGIA, the TOOTH-ACH, in 


medicine. Seethearticle TOorH-acu. 


ODONTOIDE, in anatomy, an appella- 


tion given to.a procefs of the fecond ver- 
tebra of the neck, from its refemblance 
toatocoth. See VERTEBRA, 

See SMELL, 


tions given to whatever fimells ftrongly, 
whether they be fetid or agreeable; but 
chiefly to things whole fmell is brifk, and 
agreeable, 


ODYSSEE,, odvcwu2z, a celebrated epic 


poem of Homer, wherein are related the 
adventures of Ulyffes, in his return from 
the fiegeof Troy. See the articles Epic 
and ILrap. 

The moral of the odyffee is, that a per- 
fon’s abfence from home, fo that he can- 
not have an eye to his affairs, oceafions 
great diforders; and, accordingly, the 
hero’s abfence is the principal and moft 
eflential a€tion of the whole poem. This 
poem, adds Boffu, is better calculated 
for the people than the iliad, where the 
fubje&ts fuffer rather from the bad con- 
duét of their princes, than by their own 
fault: whereas the nieaneft people are as 
liable to ruin their eftates and families 
by. negligence, as the greate(t princes ; 
and, confequently, have as much need 
of Homer’s leftures, and are as capable 


of profiting by them, as kings themfelves., 
OECONOMICS, the art of managing the 


affairs of a family, or community; and 
hence the perfon who takes,care of the 
revenues and other affairs of churches, 
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ODERNHEIM, a town of Germany, in 


OED © 


_ monafteries, and:the like, is termed oecos 


nomus, 


OECONOMY, oixsvopete, dénotes the pru~ 


dent conduét, or difcreet and frugal ma- 
nagement, whether ofa man's own eftate, 
or that of another, 


Animal OECONOMY, comprehends the va. 


rious operations of nature, in the gene- 
ration, nutrition, and prefervation of ani- 
mals. See the articles GENERATION, 
NufRITION, &c, 

The doétrine of the animal oeconomy is 
nearly connected with phyfiology, which 
explains the feveral parts of the human 
body, their ftruéture, ufe, &e, 


OECUMENICAL, fignifies the fame with 


general, or univerfal; as oecumenical 
council, bifhop, Gc. See the articles 
CowNciL and BisHop. 


OEDEMA, or PHLEGMaTc TuMOUR, 


in medicine and furgery, a fort of tumour 
attended with palenefs and cold, yielding 
little refiftance, retaining the print of 
the finger when prefied with it, and ac- 
companied with little or no pain, See the 
article Tumour... : 
This tumour obtains no certain fituatioa 
in any particular part of the body, fince 
the head, eye-lids, hands, fometimes 
part, fometimes the whole body, is 2ffiG- 
ed with it, When the lat mentioned is 
the cafe, the patient is faid to be troubled 
with a cachexy, leucophlegmatia, or 
dropfy. Seethearticle Cacnixy, &c, 
But if any partsof the body is more fub- 
ject to this diforder than ancther, it is 


. certainly the feet, which are at that time 


called {welled or oedematous feet. We 
fhall treat diftin&tly of them in this place, | 
that it may appear what is the true nature” 
and rational methed of phlegmatic tu- 
mours in whatever part of the body they. 
fhall be found. 
‘Lhe proximate caufe of an oedema, fays 
Heifter, is doubtlefs to be found in the 
too great ferofity or vifcidity of the blood, 
which ftagnates in the very minuteft ve~ 
ficles of the fat, or tunica cellulofa, and 
by this means ftretches out the {kin, with 
which it is immediately covered, ‘This 
vitiated fate of the blood chiefly arifes in 
men who are either of a cold and phleg- 
matic habit of body, or are advanced in 
years. It chiefly falls upon them in cold 
weather, or in the winter, when the in- 
clemency ef the feaion heightens the dif 
order of mature, Another caufe of this 
diforder is an irregularity in diet, by 
over-eating or drinking, and by the con- 
ftant ufe of crude, cold, and hard meats, 
- Tntere 
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therefore the judges have refufed to ad- 
mit an officer, though commanded by the 
king’s ign manual. Antient offices muft 
be granted in the antient manner; nor 
can a new.office be erected, or an old one 
be entitled to new fees, without an aét of 
pariiament.. It is enaéted, that no offi- 
cer, or minifter of the king, fhall obtain 
his place or office on account of any gift, 
favour, ox affeétion ; and if the officers 

‘of jultice, or thofe belonging to the trea- 

fury, &c. thal] fell any of the offices in 

their gift, or take any money, profit, or 
yeward for them, they hall forfeit their 
eftates therein; and the perfon fo buying 
is rendered incapable of enjoying fuch of- 
fice: -but this does not extend to the two 
chief jultices, or to the judges of the af- 
fize, who may grant offices as before the 
act, 5 & 6 Edw. VI. «16. It-is ob- 
ferved, that feveral-offices were never in- 
tended for the ufe of one perfon; but 
offices of truft are to be perfonally execut- 

ed, and cannot be affigned toothers, A 

public office by non-uler becomes forfeit- 

ed: but it is not fo in the cate of a private 
office, unlefs fome fpecial damage be re- 
ceived, : 

OFFICE alfo fignifies a place or apartment 
appointed for officers to attend in, in or- 
der to difcharge their refpetiive duties and 
employments: as the fecretary’s offices 


office of ordnance, excife-office, fignet- 


office, paper-office, pipe-office, fix-clerks- 
office, @c. for the, refpeStive duties of 
each, fee the articles SECRETARY, ORD- 
NANCE, Excise; &c, 

OFFICE, in architefture, denotes all the 
apartments appointed for the neceffary oc- 
cafions of a palace or great houle, as kit- 
chens, pantries, confeétionaries, &c, 

OFFICE, in the canon-laww, is ufed for a 

benefice that has no jurifdiftion annéx- 
ed to it. 
Tt is alfo ufed for divine fervice, celebrat- 
ed in public: and in the romifh church it 
is applied toa particular prayer preferred 
in honour of fome faint: thus, when any 
faint is canonized, a particular office is 
at the fame time affigned him, out of the 
common office of the confeffors, the vir- 
gin, or the like. We fay the office of 
the Holy Spwit, of the Virgin, of the 
paffion, of the holy facrament, of the 
dead, &e, 

OFFICE FOUND, in common law, is ufed 
for an inquifition made to the king’s 
ufe, of any thing found, by virtue of 
his office who makes inguifition: hence, 
to traverfe an office, is to traverfe an 
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Municipal OFFICERS. 


OFF 

inquifition taken of office, before an 
efcheator ; and to return an office, is 
‘to return that which was found by vir-_ 
tue of the office. 
By the common law, the king is not in 
poffeffion of lands that are forfeited for 
treafon, during the offender’s life, with- 
out an office-found thereon; but the land, 
whereof a perfon attainted of high trea- 
fon dies feized in fee, is a&tually vefted 
in the king, though there be no office ; 
for the blood being corrupted, the land 
cannot go by defcent. 

OFFICER, a perfon poffeffed of a poft or 

office. See the preceding article. 
The great officers of the crown, or ftate, 
are the lord high fteward, the lord high 
chancellor, the lord high treafurer, the 
Jord prefident of the council, the lord 
privy-feal, the lord chamberlain, the lord 
high conftable, the earl marfhal; each 
of which fee under its proper article, 

Commiffion-OFFICERS, are thofe appointed 
by the king’s commiffion: fuch are all 
from the general to the cornet inclufive, ; | 
who are thus denominated in contradif- — 
tinétion to warrant-officers, who are ap- 
pointed by the colonel’s or captain’s war- — 
rant, as quarter-mafters, ferjeants, cor-— 
porals, and even chaplains and furgeons. 

Field OFFICERS are fuch as command a 
whole regiment, as the colonel, lieute- 
nant-colonel, and major. 

Flag-OFFICERS. See FLAG-OFFICERS, 
and ADMIRAL, 

Gexeral-OFFiceRS are thofe whofe com- 
mand is not limited to a fingle company, 
troop, or regiment; but extends to a 
body of forces, compofed of feveral regi- 
ments: fuch are the general, lieutenant 
general, major-generals, and brigadiers. — 

OFFIcERs of ihe houfbold, See the article 
HOvUSHOLD. 

OFFICERS of juflice, are thofe entrufled 
with the adminiftration of juftice. 

Orricers of the mint. See MINT. 

See MUNICIPAL, | 

OFFICERS of police, are thofe in whom the 
government and direétion of the affairs of | 
a community are invefted, as mayors, 
aldermen, fheriffs, &c. 

Reformed OFFICERS. See REFORMADO. 

Royal OFFICERS are thofe who adminifter 
jultice in the king’s name, as the judges, 
&c. See the article JUDGE. : q 

Sea-OFFICERS, or OFFICERS Of the ma- 
vine, are thofe who command fhips of 
war, Seethe article Navy. | et 

Staff-OFFICERS are fuch as, in the king’s 
prefence, beara white ftaff, or wand 


and 


OFF 
and at other times, on their going abroad, 
have it carried before them by a footman 


lord chamberlain, lord treafurer, &c. 
‘The white ftaff is taken for a commiffion, 
and at the king’s death each of thele of- 
ficers breaks his ftaff over the hearfe made 
for the king’s body, and by this means 
lays down his commiffion, and difcharges 
all his inferior officers. 
Subaltern-OFFICERS are all who adminifter 
juftice in the name of fubjeéts; as thofe 
who aét under the earl marfhal, admiral, 
@c. Inthe army, the fubaltern officers 
are the lieutenants, cornets, enfigns, fer- 
jeants, and corporals. 
OFFICIAL, in the canon-law, an ecclefi- 
aftical judge, appointed by a bithop, chap- 
ter, abbot, &c. with charge of the fpiritual 
jurifdition of the diocefe. Of thefe there 
are two kinds; the one is as it were, the 
vicar- general of the diocefe, and is call- 
ed by the canonifts officialis principalis, 
and in our ftatute law, the bifhop’s chan- 
cellor. There is no appeal from hiscourt 
to the bifhop, his being efteemed the bi- 
fhop’s court, See BrsHop’s courT, 
‘The other, called officialis foraneus, is 
appointed by the bifop, when the dio- 
cele is very large: he has but a limited 
jurifdi&tion, and has a certain extent of 
territory affigned him, wherein he refides. 
See the article COMMISSARY. 
OFFICIAL is alfo a deputy appointed by an 
‘ archdeacon, as his affiftant, who fits 
as judge in the archdeacon’s court, 
OFFICINAL, in pharmacy, an appella- 
tion given to fuch medicines, whether 
fimple or compound, as are required to be 
con{tantly kept in the apothecaries fhops. 
See the article MEDICINE. 
OFFICIO, or SUSPENSION AB OFFICIO. 
See the article SUSPENSION, 
OFFIDA, a town of Italy, fubject to the 
pope, twenty-fix miles fouth of Loretto. 
OFFING, or Orrin, in the fea-language, 
that part of the fea a good diftance from 
fhore, where there is deep water, and no 
need of a pilot to conduét the fhip : thus, 
if a fhip from fhore be feen failing out,to 
feaward, they fay, fhe ftands for the off- 
ing: andifa fhip, having the fhore near 
her, have another a good way without 
her, or towards the fea, they fay, that 
fhip is in the offing. 
OFF-SETS, in gardening, are the young 
fhoots, that {pring from the roots of plants; 
which being carefully feparated, and 
planted in a proper foil, ferye te propae 
gare the {pecies, 
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“bare. headed: fuch are the Jord fteward, - 


OLL 


OFrF-SETS, in furveying, are perpendicu. 
Jars let fall, and meafuring from the fta. 
tionary lines to the hadge, fence, or ex 
tremity of an enclofure. See the article 
SURVEYING, : 
OGEE, or O.G. in architecture, a mould~ 
ing, confilting of two members, the one 
concave, and the other convex; or, of 


a round anda hollow, like an S$, See 
~ MoutLpinc and CyMaTiuM, 
OGIVE, in architecture, an arch, or 


branch of a gothic vault ; which, inftead 
of being circular, paffes diagonally from 
one angle to another, and forms a crofs 
with the other arches. See the articles 
ARCH, VaUnLT,, Ge. 

The middle, where the ogives crofs each 
other, is called the key; being cut in 
form of a rofe, or a cul de lampe. ~ 
The members or mouldings of the ogives 
are called nerves, branches, or reins 3 
and the arches which feparate the ogives, ~ 
double arches, 

OGLIO, a river which rifes in the Alps, 
in the county of Trent, and, after run- 
ning fouthward, thro’ the lake Ifco and 
dutchy of Mantua, falls into the Po, a 
little weft of Borgoforte. 

OGLIO, or OLI0, in tookery, See thear- 
ticle OLIO. 

OHIO, a large ‘river of north America, 
ya taking its rife in the mountains 
of Penfylvania, runs fouth-weft; and, 
after receiving many confiderable bran- 
ches, falls into the Meffaffippi. 

OHNSPACH, or ANsSpACH. See the ar- 
ticle ANSPACH, 

OIL, oleum, in natural hiftory, an unctu- 
ous inflammable fubftance, drawn from 
feveral natural bodies, as animal and vee 
getable fubftances. 

Animal oils are their fats, which are ort- 
ginally vegetable oils: all animal fub- 
ftances yield them, together with their 
volatile falts, in diftillation. 
Vegetable oils are obtained by expreffion, 
infufion, and diftillation. 
The oils by expreffion are obtained from 
the feed, leaves, fruit, and bark of plants 
thus, the feed cf muftard, and of the fun- 
flower, almonds, nuts, beech maf, @c. 
afford a copious oil by expreffion; and 
the leaves of rofemary, mint, rue, worm- 
wood, thyme, fage,’&c. the berries of 
juniper, olives, indian cleves, nutmeg, 
mace, &c, the barks of cinnanion, fafla- 
fras, and clove, yield a confiderable pro- 
portion of effeatial oi! by diftillation, 
The method of procuring oils by expref- 
fion is very fimple; thus, if eitlter {weet 
13 N@- or 
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or bitter almonds, that are frefh, be 
pounded in a mortar, the oil may be 
forced out witha prefs, not heated: and 
in the fame manner fhould the oil. be 
preffed from linfeed and muftard, The 
avoiding the ufe of heat in preparing thefe 
oils, intended for internal medicinal ufe, 
is of great importance, as heat gives 
them a very prejudicial rancidnefs. 
This method holds of all thofe vegetable 
matters that contain a copious oil, in a 
loofe manner, or in certain cavities or re- 
ceptacles; the fides whereof being broke, 
Or fqueezed, makes them let go the oil 
they contain: and thus the ze(t or oil of 
Jemon-peel, orange-peel, citron-peel, 
&c. may be readily obtained by preflure, 
without the ufe of fre. But how far this 
method of obtaining oils may be applied 
to advantage, feems not hitherto confider- 
ed. It has been commonly applied to 
olives, almonds, linfeed, rape-feed, beech- 
matt, ben-nuts, walnuts, bay-berries, 
mace, nutmeg, Ge. but not that we 
know of to juniper-berries, cafhew-nuts, 
indian cloves, pine-apples, and many 
other fubftances that might be enumerat- 
ed, both of foreign and domettic growth. 
It has, however, been of late fuccefsfully 
applied to multerd feed, fo as to extract 
acurious gold coloured oil, leaving a 
cake behind, fit for making the common 
table muftard. 
Certain dry matters, as well as moift ones, 
may be made to afford oils by expreffion, 
by grinding them into a meal, which be- 
ing fulpended to receive the vapour of 
boiling water, will thus be moiftened fo 
as to afford an oil, in the fame. manner 
as almonds; and thus an oil may be 
procured from ltinfeed, hemp-feed, let- 
tuce-feed, white poppy-feed, Gc. 
As to the treatment of oils obtained by 
expreffion, they fhould be fuffered to de- 
porate themfelves by ftanding ina mo- 
derately cool place, to feparate from their 
water, and depofite their faeces; from 
both which they ought to be carefully 

» freed. And if they are not thus render- 
ed fufficiently pure, they may be wafhed 
well with frefh water, then thoroughly 
feparated from it again, by the feparat- 
ing-glals, whereby they will be rendered 
bright and clear, 

‘The next clafs of oils are thofe made by 
infufion, or decoftion, wherein the vir- 
tues of fome herb or flower is drawn out 
in the oil; asthe oils of roles, chame- 
mile; hypericum, elder, @c. However, 
thele require to be differently treated ; 
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thus, for the fcented flowers, particularly 
rofes, infolation does beft ; becaufe much 
boiling would exhale their more fragrant 
parts: but oils impregnated with green 
herbs, as thofe of chamzmile and elder, 
require long boiling, before they receive 
the green colour defired, And, in ge- 
neral, no oils will bear to be boiled any 
longer than there remains fome aqueous 
humidity, without turning black, 

There are many compound oils prepared 
in the fame manner, viz. by boiling and 
infolation, and then ftraining off the oil 
for ule. 

The fame contrivance has likewife its ufe 
in making effences for the fervice of the 
perfumer; not only where effential oils 
cannot be well obtained in fufficient quan- 
tities, but alfo where they are too dear, 
The effential oil of jeffamin-flowers, 
honey-fuckles, fweet-briar, damafk-rofes, 
lillies of the valley, &c. are either ex- 
tremely dear, or !carce obtainable by di- 
ftillation; and, in fome of them, the 
odorous matter is fo fubtile, as almoftt to 
be loft in the operation, But if thefe 
flowers be barely infufed in fine oil of 
nuts, or oil of ben, drawn without heat, 
and kept in a cool place, their fubtile 
odorous matter will thus pafs into the 
oil, and richly impregnate it with their 
flavour. And thee effences may be ren- 


_ dered ftill more perfeét by ftraining off the 


oil at firft put on, and letting it ftand 
again, without heat, upon frefh flowers ; 
repeating the operation twice or thrice. 
Oils, or fats, may likewile be obtained, 
by boiling and exprefhion, from certain 
animal fubftances; for the membranes 
which contain the fat, being chopped 
{mall, and fet in a pan over the fire, be-~ 
come fit for the canvas-bag, and, by pref- 
fure, afford a large quantity of fat; as we 
fee in the art of chandlery, which thus 
extracting the oily matter, leaves a cake 
behind, commonly called graves. — See 
the article CANDLE. ; 
As to the effential oils of vegetables, they 
are obtained by diftillation, with an alem- — 
bic and a large refrigeratory. Water 
muft be added to the materials, in fuffi- 
cient quantity, to prevent their burning ; 
and they flgould be macerated or dipefted 
in that water, a little time before diiti!la- 
tion. ‘The oil comes over with the wae, 
ter, and either fwims on the top, or finks 
to the bottom, according as it is {pecifi- 
cally heavier or lighter than water. See 
Dis TiLLaTION and Gravity. 
‘This procefs is applicable tq the diftilling 
of © 
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of the effential oils from flowers, leaves, 
Barks, roots, woods, gums, and balfams, 
with a flight alteration of circumftances, 
as by longer digeftion, brifker diftillation, 
&c. according to the tenacity and hard- 
nefs of the fubjeét, the ponderofity of the 
oil, &e, 

Effential oils may be divided into two 
claffes, according to their different {peci- 
fic gravities ; fome floating upen water, 
and others readily finking to the bottom. 
Thus, the effential oils of cloves, cinna- 
mon, and faffafras, readily fink; where- 
as thofe of lavender, marjoram, mint, 
&c. fwim in water: the lighteft of thefe 
effential oils, is, perhaps, that of citron- 
peel, which even floats in {pirit of 
wine; and the heavieit feems to be oil of 
faflafras, , 
For obtaining the full quantity of the 
more ponderous oils from cinnamon, 
cloves, faflafras, &c. it is proper to re- 
duce the fubjeéts to powder; to digeft 
this powder for fome days in a warm 
place, with thrice its quantity of foft ri- 
ver-water, made very faline by the addi- 
tion of fea-falt, or fharp with oi! of vi- 
triol; to ufe the {trained decoétion, or 
liquor left bebind in the flill, inftead of 
common water, for frefh digeftion; to 
ufe for the fame purpofe the water of 
the fecond running, after being cleared 
of its oil ; not to diftil too large a quan- 
tity of thefe fubjeéts at once; to leave a 
confiderable part of the ftill, or about one 
fourth empty; to ufe a brifk fire, or a 
ftrong boiling heat, at the firlt, but to 
flacken it afterwards; to havea low ftill- 
head, with a proper internal ledge and 
current leading to the nofe of the worm ; 
and,-finally, to cohobate the water, or 
pour back the liquor of the fecond run- 
ihg upon the matter in the ftill, repeat- 
ing this once or twice, 

The direétions here laid down for ob- 
taining the ponderous oils to advantage, 
are eafily transferred to the obtaining of 
the lighter ; fo that we need not dwell 
particularly upon them. 

Many of the effential oils being dear, it 
1S @ very common practice to adulterate 
or debafe them feveral ways, fo as to 
render them cheaper both to the feller and 
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exprefled oil, it is eafy to difcover the 
fraud; by adding a little {pirit of wine to 
a few drops of the fulpeéted effential oil, 
and fhaking them together; for the {pi- 
rit will diffolve all the oil that is effential, 
or procured by diftillation, and leave all 
the expreffed oil that was mixed ‘with it, 
untouched, se 

If an effential oil be adulterated with al- 
cohol, or reétified {pirit of wine, it may 
be done in any proportion, up to that of 
an equal quantity, without being eafily 
difcoverable either by the fmell or taftes 
the way to difcover this fraud, is to drop 
a few drops of the oil into a glafs of Fair 
water: and if the oil be adulterated with 
fpirit, the water will immediately tura 
milky, and, by continuing to fhake the 
glafs, the whole quantity of (pirit will be 
abforbed by the water, and Jeave the oil 
pure at top. 

Finally, if an effential oi] be adulterated 
by a cheaper effential oil, this is com- 
monly done very artfully; the method is 
to put fir- wood, turpentine, or oil of tur- 
pentine into the ftill, along with the herbs 
te be diftilled for their oil, fuch as rofe- 
mary, lavender, origanum, &c, and, by 
this means, the oil of turpentine diftilled 
from thefe ingredients, comes over in gréat 
quantity, and intimately blended with the 
oil of the genuine ingredient. The oils 
thus adulterated always difcover them- 
felves in time, by their own flavour be- 
ing overpowered by the turpentine-{mell 5 
but the ready way to detect the fraud, 
is to drench a piece of rag, or paper, in 
the.oil, and hold it before the fire; for 
thus the grateful flavour of the plant will 
fly off, and leave the naked turpentine 
fcent behind. 

The virtues of oils being the fame with 
thofe of the fubftances from whence they 
are obtained, may be learned under their 
feveral articles, 

As for the oils of beech, bricks, clover, 
&c. fee the articles Beecu, Brick, &c, 
Oil is well known to ftop the violent ebul- 
lition of various fubftances: thus, if fu- 
gar, boney, &c, be boiling, and in dan- 
ger of rifing over the fides of the veffel, 
the pouring in a little oil, makes it im- 
megiately fubfide. 


the buyer. Thefe feveral ways feem re- OiL-MILL, one that fervesto bruife or break 


ducible to three general kinds, each of 
which has its proper method of deteStion, 
viz. 1. With expreffed oils. 2, With 
alcohol. And, 3. With cheaper effen- 
tial oils. 

If an effential oil be adu'terated with an 


the nuts, oliyes, and other fruits and 
grains, whofe juice is to be drawn by ex- 
preffion, to make oil; the Aruéture of 
which is defcribed under thearticleOLivr, 


OIL, in commerce, makes a very confidere 


$ from 


any 


able article. Oudinary oil of © 


OrL 


_ atiy place, not otherwif raled, pays on 
importation 61. 13s. 2;4°d. the ton, 
~ and draws back on exportation 51. 8s. 
‘more, if in a foreign bottom, 8s. Pro- 
‘vence-oil pays, on importation, the ton, 
ari. 3138. 2,49.d. and draws back on 
exportation 121. 18s. Oil of hemp-feed 
‘ pays on importation, the ton, x1]. 7s, 
and draws back on exportation rol. 17.5. 
6d. Rape and linfeed- oil pay,’ on im- 
portation, the ton, 201. 19s. 6d, and 
draw back on exportation 1gl. 6s, 3d. 
“Other feed-oils, for every 208. value, 
_.pay on importation 3s. 102° d. and 
. draw back on exportation 3s. 42d. and 
“befides, for every ton.7], 10s. on im- 
* portation, and draw back 71. 105. on 
_ being exported. Sallad-oil pays on im- 
portation, the gallon, 11,55.d. and 
I 
draws back on exportation ro—~ d, Se- 
100 


-wil, Majorca, Minorca, Apugliay and 
Portugal-oil, pay on importation, the ton, 
. 6l-38. 254%-d. and draw back on’ ex- 
portation 51; 8s. .Train-oil, or blub- 


- ber of whales, and whale-fins, as alfo - 


the kins, oil, blubber, or other produce 
whatever of feals, and other creatures, 

“taken and caughtin the Greenland-feas, 

- Davis's ftreights, or any other parts of 
thé feas adjoining, were to be imported 
duty-free till December 25, 1757, and 
from thence to the end of the then next 
Aeffion of parliament; and the fame 
brought from Newfoundland, or any 
other of his majefly’s colonies, caught and 
imported in fhips belonging to England, 
Wales, or Berwick upon Tweed, is 

- alfo imported duty-free. Every ton of 
fuch oil, taken by fhipping belonging to 
any of his majefty’s colonies, and import- 

ed in fuch thipping, pays 11s. 84° 4d, 
and draws back on exportation 8s. 
1072d. Every ton of fuch oil ta- 
ken by the faid thipping, but imported 

‘in fhips belonging to England, Wales, 
or Berwick upon Tweed, pays 5s, 
10,o5 d. and draws back on exporta- 
tion 48. 55d. If caught and im- 
ported by foreigners, it pays by the ton 
151. 16s. and draws back on exporta- 
tion 11]. tos, 6d, 

Oi of the earth, oleum terre, a mineral 
fluid, of the confiftence of a fyrup in 
winter, but in warm weather is little 
thicker than oil of olives. It is of a 
cufky black colour, very readily inflam- 

- mable, and burning with a white but not 

~ very bridk or vivid flame, 


4 


ee Ny (Odes : 


The oleum terre is found in Sumatray 


‘where it is efteemed in paralytic diforders, 


-ufed externally as an embrocation. 


OIL of petre, or Rock-O1L. Seethe article 


PETROLEUM. 
O1L-BEETLE, Mele, in zoology. See the 
* article MELOE, 
OINTMENT, or UNGUENT, in pharma- 
cy and furgery. See UNGuUENT. 


OISANS, a town of France, in the pro- . 


vince of Dauphine, eighteen miles fouth- 
eaft of Grenoble. 

OISTER, or OysTER. See Oyster. 

OKEHAM, the capital of Rutlandhhire, 
fourteen miles eaft of Leicefter: weit 
long. 4.5’, and north lat. 52° 40’. 

OKER, or Ocure, in natural hiftory. 

_ See the article OCHRE. 

OLAX, in botany, a genus of the trian- 
dria- monogynia clafs of plants, the calyx 
of which confifts of a fingle-leafed concave, 
fhort perianthium; the corolla is funnel 
fhaped ; but the plant not being fufficient- 
ly known, the fruit is not defcribed. 

OLDELSLO, a town in the ¢ircle of lower 
Saxony and dutchy of Holftein, feven- 
teen miles welt of Lubec: it is fubject to 
Denmark. 


OLDENBURG, the capital of the county 


of the fanma name in Weftphalia: eait 
long. 7% 32’; and north lat. 53° 35’. 


OLDENBURG is alfoa town of Germany, — 


in the dutchy of Holftein, thirty-two 
miles north of Lubec. 
OLDENDORP, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Weftphalia, thirty miles 
fouth- welt of Hanover, 
OLDENLANDIA, a genus of the tetran- 
dria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of four oval pa- 
tent petals, twice as long as the cup; 
And its fruit is a coreaceous globular 
‘capfule, containing two cells, with nu- 
merous very final] feeds in each. 
OLDENZEL, a city of the united Nether- 
lands, in the province of Overyffel 1 
-eaft long. 6° so’, and north lat. 52° 307. 
OLDESLOKE, atown of Germany, ‘in the 


dutchy of Holftein, fifteen miles weft of | 


Lubec. 


OLD-WIFE-FISH, the name of a fpecies © 


of the baliftes, with three fpines on the 


back, and a forked tail, See BaLisTis, | 


OLD-wire, or WRasskz. See WRASSE. 
OLEA, the OLIVE-TREE, in botany. 
the article OLIVE. 7 
OLEAGINOUS, fomething that partakes 


oi!, orout Of which oil 


tomy, 


See © 


L, cr OLECRANON,inana- | 


oma: 


tomy, the pofterior apophyfis of the ulna, 
ferving to form the eminence of the el- 
bow. See Una and ELBOW. 

OLERON, an ifland of France, near the 
coat of Poiétou, fourteen miles fouth- 
welt of Rochelle, being about fifteen 
miles long, and fix broad. 

Sea-laws of OLERON, certain Jaws relat- 
ing to maritime affairs; made in the time 
of Rich. 1. when he was at the ifland 
Oleron. F 
Thefe laws, being accounted the moft 
excellent fea-laws in the world, are 
recorded in the black book of the admi- 
ralty. 

atk is alfo a city of Gafcony in 
France, thirty miles fouth of Dax, 

| OLESCO, a town of Upper Volhinia, in 

' Poland: eaft longitude 24°, and north 

| latitude 50°. 

OLEUM, oi. Seethe article Or. 

OLFACTORY nerves, the firft pair 
of the head ; fo called from their being 
the immediate inftruments of fmelling. 
See the article NERVES. 

OLIBANUM, FRANK- INCENSE, in phar- 
macy, a dry refinous fubftance, brought 
to us in detached pieces, or drops as it 
were, like’ thofe of maftic; but larger, 
and of a lefs pure and pellucid texture. 
It is of a pale yellowifh-white colour, but 
with fome mixture of a brownifh caft in 
#t. Itis moderately heavy ; its fmell is 
ftrong, but not difagreeable; and its 
talte bitter,. acrid, and refinous. The 
drops of olibanum fometimes adhere two 
or more together; and, when two ob- 
long and fall ones adhere to one an- 
‘other, fanciful writers have called fuch 
male frank-incenfe, from.the refemblance 
ofea man’s tellicles; and, when two 
Jarger and rounder pieces adhered, they 
Jikened it to a woman’s breafts, and call- 
ed it female frank-incenfe: and hence the 
origin of the thus tefliculofum, and thus 
maramofum of thefe writers, Sometimes 
four or five of thefe granules were found 
adhering to the bark of the tree; this 
was called the clafter frankincenfe: and 
the fmail fragments broke off from the 
reft in the carriage, were§preferved {e- 
parately, and made kind, under 
the name of manna the manna of 
frank-incenfe. Ho and ridiculous 
were fach diltingtions among people, 
who knew at the fame time, that the drug 
was the fame under all thefe accidental 
forms ! 
Olibanum is to be choft 
dry, and as mush apprea 
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cidity as may.be, It has been known the 
moft univerially of any drug, perbaps, 
in the world, and that from as early timea 
as thofe of Theophraftus and Diofcori- 


des, who defcribe it under the name of | 


libanos, and Hippocrates alfo mentions it 
under that of libanoton, The Latins call 
it thus and tus; and the Arabians, rou- 
der, conder, and hateth. ; 

The earlieft accounts we have of any 
thing, tell us that frank-incenfe was in 
ufe among the facred rites and facrifices; 
and it is ufed in many different parts of 
the world at this time, to the fame. pur- 
pofes. As well, however, as the world 
has been at all times acquainted with the 
drug itlelf, we are not yet well acquaint- 
ed with its hiftory. The country which 
produces it is a much difputed point 
among authors: fome affirmat was never 
found any where but in sArabia, and 


there only in that part called Sabza, ory” 


from this famous product, Arabia Thu- 
rifera: others are for bringing it from 
Ethiopia; and others from other places. 
If we are uncertain as to the place whence 
the olibanum is brought, we are much 
more as to the tree that produces it. 
Olibanum is greatly commended by.ma- 
ny againft diforders of the head and 
breaft, and againft diarrhoeas and dyfen- 
teries, and profluvia of the menfes, and 
fluor albus. Its dofe is from ten grains to 
a drachm. It is efteemed by many a 
fpecific in pleurifies, efpecially when epi- 
demic, 

Externally it is ufed in fumigations for 


‘diforders of the head, and againft ca- 


tarrhs; and is an ingredient in fome plaf- 
ters, It is a noble balfam in confumptions, 
given in fubftance, or diffolved with the 
yolk of an egg, into the form of an emule 


fion. There is an oil made of it per deli- — 


quium, in the fame manner as that of 
myrrh: this is done by putting the pow- 
der of it in the white of a boiled egg, in 
a cellar, till itruns into a liquor; this is 
efteemed a great cofmetic, and deftroyer 
of pimples in the face. Diofcorides had 
his doubts about the internal ufe of oliba- 
num in layge dofes; he talks of its bring 
ing on madnefs, and even death; but 
none of the other Greek writers fay any 
thing of its ill qualities, nor do we at pre- 
fent know any of them, ; 


OLIGAEDRA, in natural hiftory, the 


name of a genus of cryftals, and ex- 
prefles that which is compofed of only 
a few planes. Seethe article CRYSTAL. 
The bodies of this ciafe are cryfals of 

the 


oe 
Se 


OL! 
the imperfeé&t kind, being compofed of 
columns affixed irregularly to fome folid 
body at one end, and at the other ter- 
minated by a pyramid; but the column 
and pyramid being both pentangular, the 
whole confifts only of ten planes, and not, 
as the common kind, of twelve. Of this 

enus there are only three known {pecies ; 
x. A whitifh one, with a thort pyramid, 
found principally in Germany, and fome- 
times brought over to us, among parcels 
of common cryftal. 2. A bright and 
colourlefs one, with a Jonger pyramid. 
This is found in Germany, and in fome 
parts of England, as in the tin mines of 
Cornwal, and on Mendip hills. And, 
3. A brown one, with a fcabrous crutt. 
This is produced only in the Eaft Indies, 
and is well known by our lapidaries by 
its rough coat, and is efteemed the fineit 
of all brown cryftals. 

OLIGARCHY, a form of government, 
wherein the adminiftration of affairs is 
lodged in the hands of a few perfons. 
See the article GOVERNMENT, 

OLINDA, a city and port-town of Brafil: 
weft long. 35°, and fouth lat. 3°. 

OLIO, or OGLiO, in cookery, denotes a 
favoury difh compofed of a great variety of 
ingredients, chiefly ufed by the Spaniards. 

OLITE, a town of Navarre, in Spain, 
twenty-five miles fouth of Pameluna. 

OLIVA, a gh i of Poland, in the 
province of regal Piuflia, only fix miles 
weft of Dantzic. 

OLIVARIA corpora, in anatomy, two 
eminences of the medulla oblongata; fo 
called from their refembling an olive in 
thape. 

OLIVE, olea, in botany, a genus of trees 
belonging to the diandria-monogynia 
clafs of plants, with a monopetalous flow- 
er divided into four fegments at the limb; 
the fruit is an unilocular drupe, of a 
fomewhat oval fhape, containing an ova- 
to-oblong rugofe nut, with a kernel of 
the fame fhape. 

Olives are very oily and fmooth, and 
therefore not good for the ftomach, be- 
ing apt to pall and relax it too much. 
The oil of olives is judicioufly mixed 
with cataplafms of a maturating nature: 
itis accounted heating, emollient, and 
vulnerary ; and good againtt coftivenefs 
and gripes. , 

Jn order to obtain the olive-oil, the olives 
are firft bruifed in a round trough, under 
a mill-ttone, rolling perpendicularly over 
them ; .and when fafficiently mafhed, put 
into the maye, or trough, #, of an olive- 
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prefs (plate CLXXXVI. fir, 5.) where 
a@aare the upright beams, or cheeks; 
&, the female, and c¢, the male-fcrew5 
é, the bar for turning the {crew ; f, the 
board on which the fcrew preffes; g, a 
cubical piece of wood, called a block; 5, 
the pee], a circular board, to be put un- 
der the block, By turning the {crew, all 
the liquor is preffed out of the mafhed 
olives, and is called virgin-oil; after 
which, hot water being poured upon the 
remainder in the prefs, a coarfer oil is ob- 
tained. Olive-oil keeps only about a 
year, after which it degenerates, 
OLIVE-COLOUR, a yellow mingled with 
black. See the article CoLour. 
OLIVENZA, a town of Alentejo, in Por- 
tugal, ten miles fouth of Elvas. 
OLMUTS, a city of Moravia, feventy- 
five miles north of Vienna. 
OLONE, a port-town of France, thirty 
miles north-weit of Rochelle. 
OLSE, 2 town of Silefia, ten miles north) 
_of Breflaw, 
OLNSNITZ, atown of Upper Saxony, fix-| 
ty miles fouth-weft of Drefden, 
OLYMPIA, a port-town of the Morea, 
at prefent called Longinico: ealt long. | 
21° 35’, and north lat. 37° 40’. 
OLYMPIAD, odvama:, in chronodlogy,| 
the {pace or period of four years, whereby 
the Greeks reckoned time; for the epo- 
cha or commencement of which; fee the 
article EpocHa. 
OLYMPIC. cames were folemn games, 
famous among the antient Greeks, fo 
called from Olympian Jupiter, to whom 
they were dedicated ; and by fome faid ta 
be firft inftituted by Jupiter, after his vic 
tory over the ‘ons of Titan ; others afcribe 
their inftitution to Hercules, not the fon 
of Alcmena, but one of much greater an- 
tiquity; others, to Pelops; and others, 
to Hercules the fon of Alemena. Thefe 
games were fo conliderable, that the 
Greeks made them their epocha, diftine 
guifhing their years by the return of the 
olympics, See the article Epocua, 
The care and managementof thele games 
belonged, for the moft part, to the Ele 
ans, wh that account, enjoyed their 
poffeflio t moleftation, or fear of 


waror They appointed a cers 
tain num udges, who were to také 
care, that who offered themfelves a 


competitors, performed their preparatory 
exercifes ; and thefe judges, during th 
folemtpasygifat naked, having before the 
tory, formed of wild-olive 
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adjudged it. Thofe.who were conquerors 
were called olympionices, and were }oad- 
ed with honours by their countrymen. 
Atthefe games, women were not allow- 
ed to be prefent;. and if any woman was 
found to have paffed the river Alpheus, 
during the folemnity, fhe was to be 
_ thrown headlong from a rock, 

| OLYMPUS, the name of two mountains, 
the one in Bythinia, in the leffer Afia ; 

and the other in the ifland of Cyprus. 
OMAN, a province or kingdom in the 

_ fouth-eaft part of Arabia Felix, 

OMBRE, a celebrated game at cards, bor- 
rowed from the Spaniards, and played 
by two, by three, or by five perfons, but 
generally by three. When three play at 
this game, nine cards are dealt to each 
party ; the whole ombre pack being only 
forty, becaufe the eights, nines, and 
tens are thrown out of the pack. There 
are two forts of counters for ftakes, the 
greater andthe leffer ; the laft having the 
fame proportion to the other, asa penny 
to a hhilling ; of the greater counters each 
man flakes one for the gameg and one of 
the leffer for pafling, for the hand when 
eldeft, and for every card taken in. As 
to the order and the value of the cards, 
the ace of fpades, called fpadillo, is al- 
ways the highelt trump, in whatfoever 
fuit the tramp be; the manille, or black 
duce, is the fecond: and the balto, or 
ace of clubs, is always the third: the 
next in.order is the king, the queen, the 
knave, the feven, the fix, the five, four, 
and three. Of the black there are eleven 
trumps ;,.of the red, twelve, ‘The leat 
{mall cards of the red are always the beft, 
and the moft’ of the black; except the 
duce and red feven, both of which are 
called the manilles, and are always fe- 
cond when the red is atrump. The red 
ace, when a trump, enters into the fourth 
place, and is called pun'o, otherwife it 
| as only called an ace, ‘The three princi- 
pal cards are called matadoges, which 
have this privilege, that they are not ob- 
Jiged to attend an infesior trump when it 
leads; but, for want of a {mall trump, 


the perfon may'renounce trumps, and 
play any other card ;and $" thefe are 
all in the fame hand others pay three 
of the greater counte pi »; abd with 


thefe three for a dation, he may 
count as many matadores as he has cards 
in an uninterrupted feries of trumps 3 for 
all which the others are: e coun- 
ter a-piece. He whoh & hand 
is called ombre, and h gice of 
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playing the game, of naming the trump, 
and of taking in as many and as few 
cards as he pleafes; and after him the fe- 
cond, Gc. But if he does not name the 
trump before he look on the cards he 
has taken in, any other may prevent 
him, by naming what trump he pleafes, 
He that has the firft hand, fhould neither 
take in, nor play, unlefs he has at leaft 
three fure tricks ia his hand; for, as he 
wins the game, who wins molt tricks, 
he that can win five of the nine, has a 
fure game: which is alfo the cafe if he 
wins four, and can fodivide the tricks as 
that one perfon may win two, and the 
other three, 

If a perfen plays without difcarding or 
changing any cards, this is called play- 
ing fans prendre; and if another wins 
more tricks than he, he is faid to win cce 


_dille, The over-fights in the courfe of 


the game, are called bealts, Andif the 
ombre wins all the nine tricks, it is calle 
ed winning the vole, 

In ombre by five, which many, on acs 
count of its not requiring fo clofe an ate 
tention, prefer to that .by three, only 
eight cards a-piece are dealt; and five 
tricks muft be won, otherwife the ombre 
is beafted. Here, the perfon who under- 
takes the game, after naming the trump, 
calls a king tohis affiftance; upon which 


the perfon in whofe hand the king is, 


without difcovering himfelf, is to affift 
him as a partner, and to fhare his fate, 
If, between both, they can make five 
tricks, the ombre wins two counters, and 
the auxiliary king only one ;-but when the 
counters are even, they divide them equal- 
ly. Ifthe ombre venture'the game with- 
out cailing in any king, this too is call- 
ed playing fans prendre; in which cafe the 
other four are a!l againft him, and he mutt 
win five tricks alone, orbe beafted. The 
reftis much the fame as by three. 


OMBRE DE SOLEIL, SHADOW OF THE 


SUN, in heraldry, is when the fun ig 
borne in armory, fo as that the eyes, nofe, 
and mouth, which at other times are re- 
prefented, do not appear; and the co- 
Jouring is thin, fo that the field can ap- 
pear through if, 


OMBRIA, the antient name of a province 


of Italy, in the territory of the pope, 
now called Sooletto and Perugia. 


OMBRO, or LomBro, a town of Italy, 


in the dutchy of Tefcany, and territory of 
the Siennois, fituated nearthe Tufcan fea, 
a litile fouth of the lake cf Caftiglione, 
forty-five miles foyth-weft of Sienna, © 
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or fricaffee of eggs, with other ingredients, 
very ufual in Spain and France, It may 
be made as follows: the eggs being 
beaten, are to be feafoned with falt and 
pepper, and then fried in butter, made 
boiling hot; this done, gravy is to be 
poured on, and the whole ftewed with 
chives and parfley, fhred finall : whea 
one fide is fried enough, it is to be turn- 
ed on the other. 


OMEN, acertain accident and cafaal oc- 


currence, that was thought to prefage 
either good or evil. ‘There were three 
forts of omens among the antients; one 
was of things internal, or thofe which af- 
feéted the perfons themfelves ; the fecond, 
of things external, that only appeared to 
men, but did not make any impreffion 
onthem; the third were ominous words, 
Of the firft fort were thofe fudden con- 
fternations,.called panic fears, that feized 
upon men without any vifible caufe, and 
were therefore imputed to the demons, 
efpecially the god Pan: of thefe pa- 
nics there is frequent mention in hiftory. 
‘The fecond fort of omens were of fuch 
things as appeared to men, but were not 
contained in their own bodies: of thefe 
there were feveral forts; the beginning 
of things were thought to contain fome- 
thing ominous; it was thought a direful 
omen, when any thing unufual befel the 
temples, altars, or ftatues of the gods ; 
under the head of external omens are to 
be placed thofe which offered themfelves 
in the way ; fuch were the meeting of an 
eunuch, a black, a bitch with whelps, a 
fnake lying in the road, &c, Words were 
ominous, and as they were good or bad, 
were believed to prefage accordingly. 


OMENTUM, or Ep!PLoon, the cawh, 


in anatomy, a membranaceous part, uiu- 
ally furnifhed with a large quantity of 
fat; being placed under the peritoneum, 
and immediately above the inteftines. 
See the article INTESTINES, 

It is called by fome rete, and reticulum, 
from the number of holes appearing in 
it, when raifed, and giving it the refem- 
blance of a net, 

As to its fituation, it ufually occupies 
only the upper part of the abdomen; 
though it is fometimes found extended 
to the lower part: its weight in a per- 
fon not remarkably fat or lean, is about 
half a pound: its lower part is evi- 
dently Joofe and free; but in its upper 
part it is joined, anteriorly, to the bot- 
tom of the Romach, the duodenum, and 
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the fpleen; and pofteriorly to the colon 
andj pancreas. 

It is compofed of a very tender double 
membrane, forming a kind of pouch or 
cavity, called its burfa, and replete with 
fat, lodged in certain cellules, forming 
a kind of duéts, with certain areolz, o¢ 
membranaceous {paces between them. Its 
arteries come from the cceliac, and are 
very numerous; its veins arife chiefly 
from the fplenic branch of the vena por- 
tz ; and its nerves are from the inter- 
coftals and the par vagum. See the ar- 
ticles ARTERY, VEIN, &e, 

Tt has a very remarkable aperture, by 
which it may be conveniently diftended 
by inflation; and there are generally 
fome {mall holes in it, though the large 
ones, from which it got the name rete, 
are adventitious. 

The ufes of the omentum are, 1. By its 
lubricity, to render the natural and ne- 
ceffary motions of the inteftines eafy. 2. 
To cherifli and defend the inteftines from 
cold, 3. To affift in the formation of the 
bile, the fatty part of which is wholly ow- 
ing to the veffels of the omentum}; every 


thing that returns from this part going to 


the liver. 4, To temperate the acrimo- 
ny of the humours. And, probably, 5. 
To ferve, as all the other fat of the bo- 
dy, to give it nourifhment, when it is in- 
capable of being nourifhed any other way. 
Falling down of the OMENTUM. On 
Jarge wounds of the abdomen, the 
cementum will frequently protrude it- 
felf through the wound, either alone, 
or with fome portion of the intetines. 
‘When this is the cafe, the firft bufi- 
nefs isto enquire whether the protrud- 
ed part preferves its heat, moifture, and 
natural colour: if itis not found faul- 
ty in any of thefe circumftances, it muft 
_ be gently returned; but when the ftrait- 
nefs of the wound forbids this, the pro- — 
truded part muft be taken off clofe 
to the wound, and the wound healed 
according to the common form, ‘The — 
omentum in this cafe will adhere to © 
the internal part of the wound, with~— 
out bringing on any diforder, or incon. 
venience to the patient. But where the 
inteftines fall at the fame time, the 
omentum is to be fomented, by an af= — 
fittant, with warm milk and water, till - 
the inteftines are returned, See the ar- — 
ticle INTESTINES. % 


If a f the protruded omentum | 
bec livid, putrid, or corrupt- | 
ed, t tified part muft be entirely 


Cue 


~ / Sas 


cut off before the reft is returned, left 
the neighbouring parts fhould be brought 
into. confent, which would inevitably 
prove fatal to the patient. Heifter di- 
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the middle ; thick in their apophyfes, of 


a triangular form, concave within, and 


convex without, and are joined to the 
clavicles, 


reéts that the corrupted part be taken off OMPHACIUM, in pharmacy, the juice 


in this manner: pals a waxed thread two 
orthree times round the found part of 
the omentum, near the place where it is 
injured, and faften it with a knot, to 
prevent any hemorrhage from enfuing 
after the redu@tion of it; when you have 
made a fecure ligature, take off the cor- 
rupted part with the knife, or {ciflars, 
and return what is found, leaving, at 
leaft, the length of a foot of the ligature 
hanging out of the wound of the abdo- 
men, till it flips off from the found part 
of the omentum. The wound muft be 
dreffed in the common way, the depend- 
ing part of it being kept open by a large 
tent: and, at every drefling, the liga- 
ture muft be pulled a little gently for- 

« ward, till it has, at length, entirely 
flipped off from the found part of the 
omentum. 

OMERS, or ST. OMERS, a city of Ar- 
tois, in the french Netherlands, twenty 
miles fouth of Dunkirk, and eighteen 
fouth eaft of Calais, 

OMITTAS, or Non omITTAS, See the 
article NON OMITTAS, 

OMLANDS, a divifion of the province of 
Groningen, in the United Provinces, 
OMMEN, a town of the United Nether- 
lands, in the province of Overyffel, fituat« 
ed on the leffer Vecht, feventeen miles 

north-eaft of Deventer. 

OMMENBURG, or AMELBURG, a town 
of Germany, in the landgravate of Heffe, 
fituated five miles eaft of Marpurg, 

OMOPHAGIA, an antient greek feftival, 
in honour of Bacchus, furnamed Qmo- 
phagos, z, ¢. eater of raw flefh. This 
feftival was obferved in the fame manner 
with the other feftivals of Bacchus, in 
which they counterfeited madnefs ;, what 
was peculiar to it, was that the worfhipers 
ufed to eat the entrails of goats, raw and 
bloody, in imitation of the god, who was 
fuppofed to do the fame thing. 

‘OMOPHORIUM, in church-hiftory, a 
little cloak, antiently wore by the bifhops, 
over their fhoulders. 

QMOPLATE, in anatomy, is ufed in 
general for the fhoulder, but more par. 
ticularly for the two bones fituate on the 
hinder part of the upper ribs, one on each 
fide, called alfo fcapule and fhoulder- 
blades, See the artigle SCAPULA, 

Thefe bones are broad, and efpecially in 


of unripe grapes; alfo a name given by 
fome to a kind of oil, pretended to be 
drawn from olives while green and four : 
but others charge it as an impofture, and 
affirm that olives yield no oil at all till 
perfeétly ripe. 

OMPHALOCELE, in furgery, the fame 
with exomphalus. See EXOMPHALUS. 

OQMPHALO-MESENTERIC, in anato- 
my. All foetufes are wrapped up in at leaft 
two coats or membranes; moft of them 
have a third, called allantoides, or uri- 
nary.. See ALLANTOIs and ForTws, 
Some, as the dog, cat, hare, &c, have 
a fourth, which has two blood-veffels, 
viz, a vein and an artery, called om- 
phalo-mefenterics, becaule paffing along 
the ftring to the navel, and terminating 
in the mefentery, 


ONANDAGOES, one of the tribes of the © 


Troquois, or Five Nations, fituated on 


the lake Ontario, or Frontenac, in North — 


America; they are Allies of Great 
Britain. 


ONANIA, or Onanism, terms which 


fome late empirics have framed, to de. 
note the crime of felf-pollution, men 
tioned in fcripture to have been prac- 
tifed by Onan, and punifhed in him with 
death, See the article POLLUTION. . 


ONEGA-LAKE, a lake upwards of an 


hundred miles long, and forty broad, 
fituated in the empire of Ruflia, between 
61° and 63? of north lat. and 35° eaft 
longitude. Piya 

ONEGLIA, a port-town of Italy, feventy 
miles fouth-welt of Genoa, fubjeét to the 
king of Sardinia: eaft long, 8° 30’, and 
north Jat. 44°. 

ONEIROCRITICA, ovespoxpilixn, the art 
of interpreting dreams, or predicting fu- 
ture events from dreams. See the ar- 
ticle DIVINATION, 

Oneirocritics have eftablifhed three kinds 
of dreams, from which events may be 
prediéted: x. When the gods, or fpi- 
rits, were fuppofed to converfe with men 
in their fleep, and reveal to them future 
events. 2. When the images of the 
things themfelves were reprefented in vi- 
fion. 3. When future events were re- 
vealed by types and figures. Of the firft 
kind was Agamemnon's dream, in the 
fecond Iliad, where the fhape of Neftor, 
advifed him to give the Trojans battle, 
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promifing him faceefs and vidtory. Of 

the fecond fort was that of Alexander, 
who dreamed that he was to be murder- 
ed by Caffander. And of the lalt fpecies 
was that of Hecuba, who dreamed the 
had conceived a firebrand. 

-ONERANDO pro RATA PORTIONIS, 
in law, a writ iffued in behalf of a joint- 
tenant, or tenant in common, who is di- 
firained for more rent than his proportion 
of the land does come to. 

ONGAR, a market-town of Effex, ten 

- miles weft of Chelmsford. 

ONGLE’E, in heraldry, an appellation 
given to the talons or claws of beafls or 
birds, when borne of a different cclour 
from that of the body of the animal. 

O. NI. a latin contraftion uled in the ex- 
chequer, by the fheriff, when he makes 
up his accounts for iffues, amercements 
and mean profits; at which time he marks 
wpon each head O. NI. thereby to de- 
note, Onereiur, nifi habeat fufficientem 
exonerationem ; that is, let bim becharg- 
ed, unlefs he havea fufficient difcharge : 

' whereupon he becomes the king’s debtor, 
and a debet or debt is fet upon his head ; 
in which cafe the other parties are debtors 
to the theriff, 

ONION. cetg,in botany, &c. SeeCrpa. 

ONISCUS, in zoology, a genus of infeéis, 
which have limbs, but no, wings, and 
which have oblong bodies and numerous 
legs, or more than fix pairs. ‘The cha- 
racters of the onifcus are, that the body 
is fhort and broad, and approaching to 
an oval figures the legs are feven or 
eight on each fide; the more ufual num- 
ber is feven. This genus comprehends 
the feveral forts of wood lice, and the 
millepes. 

ONKOTOMY, in furgery, the operation 
of opening a tumour, or abfcels. See 
the articles TumMouR and ABSCESS, 

ONOCLEA, in botany, a genus of the 
cryptogamia filices clafs: the fruit con- 

‘filts of feveral globular capfules, with 
five valves and one cell, in which are f{e- 
veral, long, fmall, hairy feeds. 

ONOCROTALUS, in ornithology, a bird 
commonly called the pelican. See the 
article PELICAN. 

ONOMANCY, orrather ONOMAMANCY, 
cvopnnyrelete, a branch of divination, which 
toretels the good ox bad fortune of aman, 
from the letters in his name. See the 
article DIVINATION. 

From much the fame principle the younz 
Romans toafted their miftreffes as often 
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ONOMATOPOE 


ONONIS, or ANONIS, REST-HARROW, 


ONOPORDUM, the corTON-THISTLE, 


ONOS, in ichthyology, the HADDOCK. Se¢ 
ONOTH, atown of Hungary, fifty miles 


ONRUST, a final! ifland at the mouth of 


ONSPACH, or ANSPACH. See the ar- 
ONTARIO, or Frontenac, a lake of 


ONTOLOGY, or Onrosopny, the fei- 


ONYCOMANCY, a fpecies of divination 


ONYX, in natural hiftory, one of the { 


Dey grin. 


as there were letters in their names? 
hence Martial fays, 


A, in grammar and 
rhetoric, a figure where words are formed — 
to refemble the found made by the things 
fignified ; as the buz of bees, the cackling 
of hens, &c. 


in botany, a genus cf the diadelphia de- 
candria clafs of plants, the calyx of 
which is a perianthium cut into five feg- 
ments, and almoft of the length of the 
corolla, which is of the butterfly kind: 
the fruit is a turgid, hairy pod, with two 
valves, and one cell, in which are a few 
kidney-fhaped feeds, See the &rticle 
Anonis, and plate XVIII. fig. 5. 
The root and leaves of this plant are ac- 
counted attenuant and difcutient, being 
chiefly prefcribed in the jaundice and ob- 
ftru&tions of the vifcera, the piles, &c. 


a genus of the fyngenefia-polygamia- 
zequalis clafs of plants, the compound 
flower of'which is tubulofe; and the pro- 
per ones monopetalous and funnel-fa- 
fhioned ; the feeds are fingle, crowned 
with down, and contained in the bottom 
of the cup. 


the article HADDOCK. 


north-eaft of Buda, fubjeét to the houfe 
of Auftria. 


the harbour of Batavia in the Eaft- | 
Indies, 1 


ticle ANSPACH. 


North-America : fituated in weft long, — 
79°, and between 41° and 43° north Jat. — 


ence or doétrine of being, in the general 
or abftrac&t; coinciding with what is 
otherwife called metaphyfics. See the ar- 
ticle METAPHYSICS. 


by means of the nails of the fingers, See | 
the article DIVINATION, ’ 


femipellucid gems, with varioufly colours 
ed zones, but none red ; being compoled 
of cryftal, debafed by a fmall admixture 
of earth; and made up either of a num- 
ber of flat plates, or of a feries of coats — 
furrounding a central nucleus, and fepa- 
rated from each other by veins of a 

/ ‘dif. 4 


AS 


L 


belts, 
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different colour, refembling zones or OOSTERGO, the north divifion of Wet. 


OPA 


riefland, one of the United Provinces. 


We have four fpecies of this gem. 1. A OOZY Ground, a name given by the fea- 


bluifh-white one, with broad white zones. 
2..A very pure onyx, with fnow-white 
veins, 3. The jafponyx, or horney- 
onyx, withgreen zones, 4. Thebrown 
onyx, with bluifh-white zones, 
The antients attributed wonderful pro- 
perties to the onyx; and imagined that 
if worn on the finger it a&ted as a car- 
diac : they have alfo recommended it as 
an altringent, but at prefent no regard is 
paid to it, 
OOST, a kiln for drying hops after they 
are picked from the ftalks, : 
This is a fquare room built up of brick 
or ftqne, ten feet wide, more or lefs, and 
with a door on one fide: inthe midi of 
‘this raom is a fire-place, about thirteen 
inches wide, and as much high; and in 
length reaching fo nearly to the back of 
the kiln, that a man has juft room to go 
round it. This fire-place is called a 
herfe, and the fire is let out into the 
room by feveral holes in the fides, Five 
feet above this, is laid the flocr on which 
the hops are to be laid to dry, and this 
muft have a wall round it of four feet 
high, to keep the hops from falling out: 
at one fide of the upper bed mult be 
made a window, to put out the hops as 
they are dried, into a room prepared for 
them; the beds may be made of laths 
an inch fquare, placed at a quarter of an 
inch diftance from one another, and fup- 
ported by beams underneath; ov it may 
be made of the fame laths placed Jattice- 
wife, and covered with large. plates of 
double tin, taking care that the tin plates 
be well foldered ; or inftead of thefe 
plates, the new invented tiles filled with 
holes may be ufed: the hops are to be 
poured on this bed till it is covered about 
a foot thick with them, and they being 
fpread even with a rake, the fire is to be 
lighted in the fire-place below: fome 
secommend a wood fire, but experience 
fhews that nothing does fo well as char- 
coal; the fire mult not be too fierce at 
firft, and muft not fink or flacken, but 
rather increafe, till the hops are near 
dried, left the moifture or {weat which 
the fire has raifed, fall back and difcolour 
them; if the floor is covered with tin 
plates, or the new invented tiles, the 
hops may be ftirred about while drying, 
which will prevent thofe being fcorched 
which would otberwife lie at the bottom, 
See thé article Hop. 


men to foft, flimy or muddy ground. 


OPACITY, in philofophy, a quality of 


bodies which renders them impervious to 
the rays of light. See Licur. 

The opacity and tranfparency of bodies 
in general are occafioned thus: let AB 
(plate. CLXXXVIITI, fig. 2. n° x.) be 
the fuiface of an opake body ABCD, 


a ray of light GH falling thereon in the~ 


point H, will in part be reflected into the 
ray HI, and by this refleéted ray, the 
point H becomes vilible to the eye at I; 
and thus all the points, and confequentliy 
the whole furface, is made vifible by that 
part of the light which it reflects, But 
the other part of the ray, entering into 
the body, being irregularly refraéted and 
reflected through its internal fubftance of 
particles and pores, becomes divided, 
diffipated, abforbed and loft therein; 
and therefore, as none of the rays can 
come from the internal parts to the eye, 
fo none of thofe parts can he vilible; and 
the body in that cafe is faid to be opake, 
In order to this we muft confider, that 


though the whole body be opake, yet the ) 


particles of fuch a body are not fingly 
opake, but freely tranfmit the light with- 
out reflecting any part. between the furs 
faces, and are therfore in themfelves 
tranfparent; and were thefe particles 
contiguous to each other, the light would 
pafs from one to another, and fo through 
the whole, without reflection; as we find 
by experiment it will pafs through feveral 
contiguous pieces of polithed glafs, and 
thus produce tranfparency. But if the 
particles do not touch in fuch a manner 
as to leave the interftices or pores exceede 


ing fmall, there will be a refiction of © 


light at every pore from the air which it 
there meets with, as being a medium of 
different denfity. For it isknown by ex- 
periment, that though a ray of light will 
pafs from one piece of glafs to another that 
is contiguous, without reflection, yet will 
it not pafs from the glafs through the 
con’iguous air without being in part res 
flected ; confequently, where the pores 
are large and very numerous, there the 
reflection of light will be fo great upon 
the whole as to caufe a total diffipation 
and lofs of the light that enters the body, 
and fo render it opake, This is con- 
firmed by taking ten pieces of clear glafs, 
and laying them one upon another over 
a leaf of print quite dry, and having 

only 
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enly air between them; then taking ten 
other pieces of the fame glafs, and puttin 
them into water, fo that it may fll all 
their interftices ; and then laying them 
on the fame printed paper by the other, 
a perfon looking through each, will fee 
the print, or reading, much more di- 
ftin&t, clear and bright through the latter 
pieces than through the former, the rays 
being more regularly tran{mitted through 
them where the denfity of the parts is not 
fo unequal, and alfo with much lefs re- 
Aleftion. than through the other, where 
the light undergoes a confiderable reflec- 
tion at every interftice or plate of air be- 
tween the glaffes, 

It is hence alfo that tranfparent bodies 
are rendered opake by feparating their 
parts, and rendering them more porous : 
thus beer, before it is raifed into froth, 
is tranfparent; but the froth, by reafon 
of its pores, becomes opake: thus dry 
paper is more opake than that which is 
wetted with water or oil, becaufe more 
porous: thus the oculus mundi ftone is 
more opake when dry than when fteeped 
in water ; and glafs, reduced to powder, 
. is no longer tranfparent. Hence it fol- 
Jows, that the parts of bodies, and their 
pores, muft not be lefs than a certain 
Gefinite bignefs to render them opake 3 
for the opakett bodies, if their parts be 
‘fubtilely divided, becomes perfeétly tranf- 
parent: thus copper, diffolved in aqua- 
fortis, has all its particles pellucid ; and 
the whole folution is scaiearéat : thus a 
‘bubble blown off foap water, may become 
fo thin en the top as to refleét no light, 
but will tranfmit the whole ; thus water, 
falts, glafs, ftones, &c, though they are 
as porous as other bodies, yet their parts 
and interftices are too fmall to caufe ree 
fleGtions in their common furfaces. 
‘Therefore, in all tranfparent bodies, as 
BEFC, (ibid. n° 2.) a ray of light, 
KL, falling on its furface, in the point 
L, will there be in that part reflected, as 
before into the ray LM; the other part 
will go regularly, or in a re&tilineal di- 
reftion from the upper to the lower fur- 
face at N, where meeting with the air, 
~ €a medium of a different denfity) it will 
be in part reflefled again into the ray 
NO; the other part goes out to the eye 
at P; by which means, all the internal 
‘parts from whence that ray comes, will 
be rendered vifible to the eye: and fince 
‘this may be conceived of every point in 
the body, it is eafy to underftand how 
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OPAL, in natural hiftory, a fpecies of the 


OPALIA, in antiquity, feafts celebrated 


OPEN fant, in fortification that part of 


OPENING of trenches, is the firft breaking 


OPENING of gates, in aftrology, is when 


OPE 
the whole becomes tranfparent, See Re- 
FLECTION and REFRACTION, 


chroaftaces genus of gems. See the are 
ticle CHROASTACES. 

The opal is a gem of a very peculiar 
kind, and has been efteemed by many in 
all ages of very great value, though at 
prefent it is of lefs value, in proportion 
to its fize, than any of the finer gems. 
Tt is fofter than any other of the fine 
gems, and is difficult to polifh to any | 
degree of nicety, It is found of various 
fhapes and fizes; its moft frequent big- 
nefs is between that of a pea and a horfe- | 
bean, but it is found as {mall as the head | 
of a large pin, and has been feen of the — 
fize of a large walnut. Its figure is very — 
various and uncertain, but it is never | 
found in a cryftalliform or columnar 
ftate; its moft ufual fhape is an irregu- 
larly obiong one, convex above, flatted | 
at bottom, and dented with various finu- 
ofities at its fides. It is often found 
among the Joofe earth of mountains, 
fometimes on the fhores of rivers, and 
not unfrequently bedded in the coarfer 
kinds of jafper. It is found in Egypt, 
Arabia, fome parts of the Eaft-Indies, 
and in many parts of Europe: thofe of 
Europe, are principally from Bohemia, 
and are of a greenifh or greyifh colour 5 
the colour of other opals much refembles 
the fineft mother of pearl, its bafis feem- 
ing a bluifh or greyifh white, but with 
a property of refle€ting all the colours of 
the rainbow, as turned differently to the 
light. 


at Rome in honour of the goddefs Ops. 
Varro fays they were held on the nine- 
teenth of December, which was one of 
the days of the faturnalia: thefe two 
fealts were celebrated in the fame month, 
becaufe Saturn and Ops were hufband > 
and wife: the vows offered to the god= 
defs were made fitting on the ground, 


the flank which is covered by the orillon, 
See the article FLANK. 


of ground by the befiegers, in order to” 
carry on their approaches towards a place, 
See the article TRENCHES, : 


one planet feparates from another, and 
prefently applies to a third ; bearing rule 
in a fign oppofite to that ruled by the 
planet, with which it was before joined. 
: OPERA 


ie bi. 7 “4 x 4 ee vox “adel pet: 
La OS ae 
OPERA, a dramatic compofitien fet to 
mufic, and fung on the ftage, accompa 
nied with mufical inftruments, and en- 
riched with magnificent dreffes, machines, 
and other decorations. Bruyere fays, 
that it is effential to the opera to keep the 
|. mind, the eyes, and ears, in an inchant- 
ment. We derive the opera from the 
Venetians, among whom it is held one 
of the principal glories of the carnival. 
From the firft rife of the italian theatre, 
mufic has always been intermixed with 
aétion, The method of introducing it 
‘into the drama, has varied according to 
the feveral junétures, At firft it began 
by the chorus always being fung; then 
the prologues, interludes in verfe, and 
epilogue. When the theatre, by the 
final produétions of a more polifhed age, 
began to improve, the praétice of inter- 
mixing mufic with the reprefentation 
of true tragedies or comedies, wore out 
in twenty or thirty years, and both were 
reprefented in the tafte and fimplicity of 
the antients. By this fudden change 
we may eafily conceive that the ufe of 
mufic. was quite laid afide, becaufe in- 
confiftent with thefe regular reprefenta- 
tions. Sometime after, the poets aban- 
doned that feverity for which they had 
been fo remarkable at the beginning of 
_ their reformation ; nor does any italian 
writer inform us of the reafons. After 
that tragedies were reprefented without a 
chorus, mufic was again admitted into 
the prologue of comedies, and, by de- 
grees, they introduced interludes which 
had norelation tothe main fubje& ; fome- 
times thofe interludes were unconnected 
one with another, and each made an ac- 
tion apart; but'very often, three or four 
interludes formed a continued aétion, 
which was a great embellifhment to the 
principal piece, 
Formerly the opera comprehended all 
fubjeéts ; but fince the machinery has been 
laid afide, it deals no longer in fables 
divinities, mufic, paftoral, and the like, 
but confines itfelf entirely to hiftory. 
The old operas that have come to our 
hands, are proofs of the italian genius 
. in treating hiftorical fubjeéts: but at 
prefent a barrennefs of imagination feems 
to have fucceeded this fertility, the french 
tragedies being commonly pillaged to 
furnifh out their plans, their {cenes, and 
even their thoughts. 
OPERATION, in general, the a&t of 
exerting or exercifing fome power or 


faculty, upon which an effect follows, 
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The nobleft operation in men is that by 
the {choolmen, called vital or immanent, 
wiz. the operations of the mind; which, 
with regard, to the underftanding, is 
threefold ; apprehenfion or perception, 
diferetion or judgment, and reafoning 
or difcourfe; the dire&tion of which 
makes the object of logic. See the ar- 
ticle PERCEPTION, &c, : 

With regard to the will, the immanent 
operations are willing and nilling, to 
which are referred joving and hating, 
From the will alfo proceed {enfitive and 
locomotive operations, as feeing, fpeak- | 
ing, walking, &e. 


OPERATION, in chirurgery and medicine, 


denotes a methodical a&tion of the hand 
on the human body, in order to te- 
eftablith health, Chirurgical operations 
are performed differently and on various 
parts of the body, as blood-letting, and 
ether operations of the like nature; 
operations on the head, on the eyes, the 
nofe, the mouth, the neck, the breaft, the 
abdomen, 2nd the parts of generation ; al- 
fo operations of lithotomy, under which 
are included the high operation, the lateral 
operation, and the low operation: other 
operations are thofe in the art of mid- 
wifery, Operations on-the anus, on the 
extreme parts, &c. each of which are de- 
fcribed under their feveral heads, and 
referred to from the feveral fubjeAs. See 
PHLEBOTOMY, CoUCHING, LITHO} 
TOMY; as alfo, HeaD, Nose, &c. 
The beft authors on chirurgical opera. 
tions in general, are Celfus, Egineta, 
Pareus, Fabr. ab Aquapendente, So- 
lingens, Nuchius, Verduc, Vauguion, 
Chauvriere, Dionis, Pafynus, Mafierns, 
Garangeot, Marinus, Heifter, Sharp, &c. 
Operation is more particularly ufed in 
medicine, for the manner wherein any 
remedy produces its falutary effet; or 
that feries of actions, mediate or imme 
diate, whereby its remote end is at. 
tained. 

The feveral operations of each kind of 
medicines may be {een under their feveral 
heads. See Emeric, Diurerics, 
EMOLLIENTS, ERRHINES, &c. 


OPERATIONS, in chemiftry, denote the 


proceffes or experiments whereby bodies 
are changed agreeably to the rules of the 
art, and to the end propofed’ therein, 
All chemical operations require a certain 
or deteyminate heat or degree of fire, in 
order to perform them with the great- 
eft advantagess and this heat maft be 
afligned and obtained in every cafe, to 

the 


& 
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» the great improvement of chymiftry, See 


the articles HeaTand FirE. | 

The changes chymiftry produces in bo- 
dies, are reducible to two kinds, viz. 
an union of parts and a_ feparation 
thereof : thus chymiftry either (eparates 
fpirits, falts, oils, &c,. or compounds 
them together. A chemical operation 
then coniifts in changing the fituation of 


. the parts, particularly either in moving 


fome parts, but not the whole, which ts 
called {eparating; or in adding new 
parts, which is called uniting, All 
chemical operations, therefore, are re- 
ducible to two general kinds, wiz. fuch 
whereby the parts of bodies before joined 
or united are feparated, which the antient 
chemiilts called folution ; or fuch whereby 
the parts before disjoined are combined 
or united, called coagulation, Some, 
however, object digeflion as a third 
{pecies of operation, but Boerhaave fhews 
that it is a compofition of both... Molt 
chemifts, however, look upon this di- 
vihion as fcarcely accurate and minute 
enough, and fubdivide the art. into a 
number cf paiticular and fubordinate 
Operations, as calcination, vitrification, 
diftillation,  fublimation, cehobation, 
amalgamation, fermentation, putrefac- 
tion, @c. See the articles CaLCINA- 


_TICN, VITRIFICATION, &c. 


Dr. Shaw obferves that the different fuc- 
cefs of chemical operations, may be 
greatly owing to the particular vapours or 
efuvia floating in the laboratory where 
fuch operations are performed: thus if 
falt of tartar be run per deliquium where 
vinegar is diftilling, it becomes regene- 
rated tartar, a thing very different from 
thatintended, See LABORATORY. 


OPERATOR, a perfon who performs an 


operation: thus an operator in forgery 
and medicine, is one who -ocperates or 
works with the hand on the human body, 
to preferve or reltore its health ; hence 
a lithotomift is called an operator for the 
ftone,; a perfon who couches cataracts, 
&c. an operator for the eyes; and one 
who Graws teeth, Gc, an operator for the 
teeth: 


_OPHIDION, in ichthyology, 2 genus of 


the acanthopterygious clafs of fifhes, the 
hody of which is long, fubcylindric, and 
Kas three fins; the branchiofege-mem- 
brane contains feven bones, they are 
oblong, flender, and fomewhat crooked, 
andare with great difficulty diftinguifhed, 
unlefs the fith have the fkin fir taken off. 
Of this genus theve are two Species, Vix. 


er 


_the ophidion with four beards on the. 
. lower jaw, growing tothe fize of a large 
eel; and the ophidion without beards, © 
_ growing to about a foot and a half long. 
Opuipion, isalfo the name whereby fome 
authors call that {pecies of the fyngnathus, 
commonly termed the fea~adder, 

OPHIOGLOSSUM, in botany, the plant 
adder’s tongue, See the article ADDER’s 
tongue. 

OPHIOMANCY, O¢i-mavlee, in anti- 
quity, the art of making preditions from 
Jerpents, Thus Calchas, on feeing a 
ferpent devour eight {parrows with their 
dam, foretold the duration of the fiege of 
Troy. And the feven quoils of a ferpent 
that was feen on Anchifes’s tomb, were | 
interpreted to mean the feven years that | 
ZEneas wandered from place to place be- 
fore he arvived in Latium. Thus, Virgil, 
ZEn.|. 5. v. 85, 

Sepicm enim gyros, feptena volumina 
traxit. 

OPHIORHIZA, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 
the calyx of which is a fingle leafed, — 
permanent periantbium, cut into five feg- — 
ments; the corolla confilts of a fingle 
funnel-fafhioned petal; the fruit is a 
broad, obtufe, bilobated capfule, con- _ 
taining a great many angular feeds. 

OPHIOXYLON, in botany, a genus of the 
polygamia-monoecia clafs of plants, the 
ca'yx of which is a very {mall perian- 
thium, cutinte five fegments; the corolla 
confifts of a fingle funnel-thaped petal, 
the fruit of the hermaphrodite is a didy- 
mous bilocular berry, in which isa fingle © 
roundith feed, 

OPHITES, in natural hiftory, a fort of © 
variegated marble, of a dufky-green 
ground, fprinkled with fpots of a lighter 
green, otherwife called ftrpentine, See 
the article MARBLE. 

OruiTEs, in church hiftory, chriftian 
heretics, focalled both from the veneration — 
they had for the ferpent that tempted Eve, — 
and the worfhip they paid to a real fer- 
pent: they pretended that the ferpent 
was Jefus Chrift, and that he taught men 
the knowledge of good and evil: they 
diftinguihhed between Jefus and Chrift ; 
Jefus, they faid, was born of the virgin, — 
but Chrift came down fiom heaven to 
be united with him: Jefus was crucified, 
but Chrift had left him to return to hea- 
ven, They diftinguithed the God of the 
Jews, whom they termed Jaldabaoth, 
from the fupreme God: to the former 
they afcribed the body, to the latter hie 
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foul of men. They had a Jive-ferpent 
which they kept in a kind of cage; at 
certain times they opened the ¢age door 
and called the ferpent: the anjynal came 
out, and mounting upon the table, 
twined itfelf about fome loaves ef bread ; 
this bread they broke and diftributed it to 
the company, whoall kiffed the ferpent : 
this they called their Eucharift, 
OPHRIS, or OrPHR¥S, TWYBLADE, in 
botany, a genus of the gynandria-dian- 
dria clafs of plants, the flower of which 
confifts of five oblong petals; and the 
fruit is an oval capfule, containing a 
multitude of duft-like feeds. 
OPHTHALMIA, 0%6aAgie, in medicine, 
an inflammation of the membranes 
which inveft the eye; efpecially of the 
adnata, or albugineous coat. See Eye. 
The eyes are very much inflamed with 
great pain, tenfion, tumour, heat, and 
rednefs; and fometimes there is fucha 
ftrong fenfation of pricking in the eye, 
as if it was caufed by a needle or thorn. 
The eyes at firft are full of {calding tears, 
which are followed by a pituitous mat- 
ter, fometimes {mall in quantity, and 
fometimes more plentiful: a fordes ad- 
heres to the greater angle of the eye ; and 
when the difeafe is violent, the neigh- 
bouring parts will fwell, even as far as 
the cheeks, with a ftrong pulfation of the 
adjacent arteries, The {mall blood- 
veffels are vifible, which in heoltl are 
not to be feen, and all the white of the 
eye becomes red. If, befides thefe ex- 
ternal figns, there is an appearance of 
moths, duft, flies, @&c. floating in the 
air, there is an inflammation of the 
retina, which Dr. Pitcairn calls the in- 
ternal ophthalmia. See the — aiticle 
Difeafes of the Erez. 

As in all the difeafes of the eyes, fo 
‘efpecially in their inflammation, Hoff- 
man direéts the patient to abftain from all 
fpirituous liquors, the fmoke of tobacco, 
and fternutatories : he muft likewife avoid 
fmoky'rooms, the vapours of onions and 
garlic, as alfo all vivid lights and glaring 
colours, The drink may be warer alone, 
or a decogtion of fennel-feeds, harts- 
horn and barley ; the aliment muft be 
light of digeftion. Intemperance of ail 
kinds renders perfons liable to this dif 
eafe; as alfo a keen north-wind, and 
looking earneftly at the fire, fun, or 
glaring colours; likewife mettallic va- 
pours, coftivenels, and unufvall refrige- 
rations of the extreme parts, efpecially 
in menftruation, Sometimes itt is ow- 
Vou. It, 
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ing to other difeafes, as the {mall-pox, 
meafles, fcurvy, and the driving back 
the gouty matter. 

A flight ophthalmia is eafily cured,; a 
more fevere one generally continues a 
month or longer, and often leaves a {pot 
in the cornea, or depraves the humours 
of the eye, 
Sydenham direéts the patient to take 
away ten ounces of blaod, and the next 
morning to give the common purging 
potion, which may be repeated twice 
more, with the interpofition of two days ~ 
between every dofe; and at night an 
ounce of diacodium. On the days ja 
which purging is omitted, let the patient 
take four ounces, three or four times in 
a day, of the emulfion of the four greater 
cold feeds, and white poppy feeds: ex- 
ternally, take plantane-water, red rofes, 
and frog-fpawn, ofeach one ounce, and 
prepared powder of tutty one dram ; 
make a collyrium, and let a few dyops 
be dropped: in the eyes twice in a day, 
but not till after the firlt purge, 

If the difeafe does not yield to repeated 
cathartics and bleeding, give an ounce of 
diacodium every night. Ina ftrumous 
ophthalmia, calomel] is the only remedy, 
according to Pitcairn. In the mean 
while he recommends the application of 
blifters to the neck, and after that 
fetons, or iffues at leaft, Hoffman,-be- 
fides blifters,  fetons, &c. recommends 
cupping, with fcarification in the nape of 
the neck and: behind the ears; and in 
the violent fort of this difeafe, bleeding 
in the jugular; as allo” finapifns of 
rocket-feeds boiled in wine, and then 
put into {mall bags, and applied to the. 
nape of the neck or to the arm-pits: for 
inward ufe he recommends an infufion, in 
the manner cf tea, of valerian-root, 
liquorice, elder flowers, and fennel-feed, 
drank plentifully ; and before the drink- 
ing of it to receive the vapour or fteam 
into the eyes: externally, Shaw recom- 
mends a dram of camphor to be diflelved 
in an ounce of french brandy, ufed aga 
collyrium. Junker fays, if this compo- 
fition makes the eye fmart too much, 
blowing therein will foon take off the 


brandy, and leave all the camphor be. »* 


hind: 


acrimony, recommends the 


Hoffman 


mucilage of quince-feeds, with rofe- 


ah 


water, with a very little faffron, ) to 
which if it is neceffary a little opium may » 
be added: and every evening temperate 
pediluvia may be ufed, In a chronical 
oe y ophthalmia, 


but when there is.a corroding — 


e 
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ophthalmia, where there is a continual 
dripping of a falt, fharp lympha, mix a 
fcruple of white vitriol with two drams 
of unfalted butter, of which put as much 
as the fize of a pea into the greater angle 
of the eye, repeating it now and then. 
Dr, Cheyne fays Athiop’s mineral, taken 
‘in a large dofe, twice a day, and conti- 
nued a long time, never fails curing an 
inveterate ophthalmia, 
OPHTHALMICS, medicines good in 
diforders of the eyes. See EYE. 
OPHTHALMIC NERVES, the fifth pair of 
the head, See the article NERVES. 
OPHTHALMOGRAPHIA, the deferip- 
tion of the eye. See the article EYE. 
OPHTHALMOSCOPY, a branch of 
phyflognomy, which deduces the know- 
Jedge of a man’s temper and manners 
from the appearance ot his eyes. 
OPIATES, medicines of a thicker confitt- 
ence than a fyrup, prepared with opium 
fearcely fluid, They confit of various 
ingredients, made up with honey or 
fyrup; and are 'to be ufed for a long 
time either for purgative, alterative or 
corroborative intentions. Hence there 
are opiates of three kinds ; thatis, of a 
purgative, an alterative, and of a cor- 
roborating quality. 
‘The word opiate is alfo ufed, in general, 
for any medicine given with an intention 
to procure fleep, whether in the form of 
electuaries, drops, or pills, of which 
kind is Matthew’s pill; the beft method 
of preparing which, according to Dr. 
James, is as follows: take of the ex- 
tract of opium, of black hellebore, of 
Jiquorice, and the foap of tartar, each 
four ounces; let the hellebore and li- 
quorice be made into a fubtile powder ; 
beat and mix thefe ingredients well to- 
gether; then with two orthree ounces of 
this mafs, mix an ounce of englifh faffron 
cut into fmall pieces, and beat them to- 
gether till the faffron is fo perfedlly 
mixed that no part of it is difcernible 
from the reft; then beat and mix that with 
the reft of the mafs, If this mafs be too 
dry, mix it with as much redtified oil of 


turpentine «sis fufficient to make it into . 


a mafs fiy to forin into pills. Then put it 
into a gally-pot, over which tie a blad- 
der or piece of leather, and fet it by for 
ufe. For the effects of opiates, fee the 
article Opium, 

OPINION, is ‘defined to be an affent of 
the mind to propofitions not evidently 
true at firft ight. 

Probable arguments beget opinion, as 
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demonftration does fcience. See Pro- 
BABILITY and DEMONSTRATION. 


OPISTHOTONOS, in medicine, a kind of 


convulfion, wherein the body is bent 
backwards, See CONVULSION. 
OPIUM, in the materia medica, is an in- 
fpiffated juice, partly of the refinous, and 
partly of the gummy kind, brought to 
us in cakes from eight ounces to a pound 
weight. Itis very heavy, of a denfe tex- 
ture, and not perfeétly dry ; but, in ge- 
neral, eafily receives an impreflion from 
the finger : its colour is a brownith yellow, 
fo very dark and dufky that at firft fight 
it appears blacks it has a dead and faint 


fmel], and its tafte is very bitter and | 


acrid. It is to be chofen moderately 
firm, and not too foft; its {mell and tafte 
fhould be very ftrong, and care is to be 


taken that there is no dirty or ftony mat- — 


ter in it. 


Opium is the juice of the papaver album, — 
or white poppy, with which the fields of - 
Afia- Minor are in many places fown, as — 


ours are with corn. Whenthe heads are 
near ripening, they wound them with an 
inftrument that has five edges, which on 
being ftuck into the head makes at once 
five long cuts in it; and from thefe 


wounds the opium flows, and is next 


day taken off by a perfon who goes round 
the field, and put up ina veffel which he 
carries faftened tohis girdle; at thefame 


time that this opium is colleéted, the 
oppofite fide of the poppy head is 


wounded, and the opium collefted from 
it the next day, ‘They diftinguith, how~ 


ever, the produce of the firft wounds — 


from that of the fucceeding ones, for 
the firft juice afforded by the plant is 
greatly fuperior to what is obtained af- 
terwards, After they have colleéted the 
opium, they moilten it with a fmall quan- 
tity of water or honey, and work ita 
long time upon a flat, hard, and {mooth 


board, with a thick and ftrong inftrument _ 


of the fame wood, till it becomes of the 
confiftence of pitch; and then work it 
up with their hands, and form it into 
cakes or rolls for fale. 


Opium, on importation, pays a duty of 


ys, 113d, the Ib. and draws back, on 


exportation, 18. 8,4+°%d, 


Opium at prefent is in great efteem, and 


is one of the moft valuable of al] the fim- 
ple medicines: applied externally it is 


emollient, relaxing and difcutient, and 


greatly promotes fuppuration ; if long 
kept upon the fkin it takes off the hair, 
and always occafons an itching in it; 

fometimes 


OPT? 
fometimes it exulcerates it, ad raifes 
-” Jittle blifters if applied to a terdet part. 
Laid on the perineum it promces vene- 
real inclinations ; and, fometim:s On ex- 
ternal application, it allays pain, and 
even occafions fleep: but it mult by no 
means be applied to the head, efpecially 
to the futures of the fkull, for ithas been 
known to have the moft terrible effects in 
this application, and even to bring on 
death itfelf. Opium, taken interaally, re- 
moves melancholy, eafes pain, and difpofes 
to fleep; in many cafes removes hemor- 
rhages, provokes {weating, andisa pro- 
vocation to venery ; and in general has a 
greater effect on women and children than 
on men. A moderate dofe is commonly 
under a grain, though according to the 
circumftances two grains, or eren three 
may be within the limits of this deno- 
‘mination; but cuftom will make people 
bear a dram or more, tho” in this cafe 
nature is vitiated, and nothing is to be 
hence judged in regard to others.. If 
given diffolved, it operates in half an 
hour; if in a folid form, as inpills, or 
the like, it is fometimes an hour and a 
half. Its firft effect, in this cafe, is 
the making the patient cheerful, as if he 
had drank moderately of wine, and at 
the fame time bold and above the fear of 
danger; for which reafon the Turks 
always take it, when they are going to 
battle. A very immoderate dofe brings 
on a fort of drunkennéfs, much. like 
that occafioned by an immoderate quan- 
tity of ftrong liquors ; cheerfulnefs and 
loud laughter at firft, than a relaxation 
of the limbs, a lofs of memory, and light- 
headednefs ; then vertigoes, dimnefs of 
the eyes, with a laxity of the cornea 
and a dilatation of the pupils, a flownefs 
of the pulfe, rednefs of the face, relaxa- 
tion of the under jaws, {welling of the 
lips, difficulty of breathing, painful 
erection of the penis, convulfions, cold 
fweats, and finally death. Thofe who 
efcape are ufually relieved by a great 
number of ftools, or profufe fweats. 
People who have gradually accuftomed 
themfelves to an immoderate ufe of opi- 
um, are fubjeét to relaxations and weak- 
neffes of all the parts of the body: they 
are apt to be faint, idle and thoughtlefs 5 
and are generally in a ftupid and uncoms 
fortable tate, except juft after they have 
taken a frefh dofe: in fhort, they Jofe 
their appetite, and grow old before their 
time. 
Prepared opium, commonly called ex- 
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tra&t of opium, is made by diffolvitig 
opium in a fufficient quantity of water 
with a gentle heat; then ftraining the 
folution from the feces, and evaporating 
it to.the confiftence of honey, Tin&uie 
of opium, or liquid laudanum, other. 
wife called the thebaic tin@ure, is made 
as follows: take of prepared opium two 
ounces ; of cinnamon and cloves, each 
one drachm: of white-wine, one pint ¢ 
infufe them a week without heat, and 
then filtre it through paper, Quincy ob- 
ferves of this preparation, that the addie 
tion of the {pices are of no ufe. 


OPOBALSAMUM, in the materia me« 


dica, the fame with the true balfam, See 
the article BaLsaM., 


OPOPANAX, in the materia medica, is 


a gum-refin of a tolerably firm texture, 
ufually brought to us in loofe granules or 
drops, and fometimes in large maffes, 
formed of a number of thefe, conneéted 
by a quantity of matter of the fame kind; 
but thefe are ufually loaded with extta- 
neous matter, and are greatly inferior to 
the pure loofe kind, Fhe drops or gra 
nules of the fine opopanax, are on thé * 
outfide of a brownith-red colour, and ofa 
dufky-yellowith or whitifh colour within’ 
they are of a fomewhat un@tuous appear~ 


. ance, fmooth on the furface; and are to 


be chofen in clear pieces, of a ftrong 
fmel], and acrid tafte. 
On importation, opopanax pays a duty 


s 


Lo) 


of rs. 33d. per pound; anddrawsback, _. 
Ree 


on exportation, 1s. t,9°.d. 
Opopanax is attenuating and difcutient, 
and is gently purgative ; it difpels flatue 
lencies, and is good in afthmas, in inves 
terate coughs, and in diforders of the 
head and nerves. It alfo promotes the 
menfes, and is good againft all obitrue- 
tions of the vifcera. 


OPOSSUM, in zoology, a fpecies of dia 


delphis, with the paps within the ab- 
domen. See the article DipELPuts, 
The opoffum is a very fingular animal, 
about fifteen inches long from the extré- 
mity of the nofé of the rump; and its 
tail is equal in length to the whole body + 
the legs are robuft, and the feet armed 
with fharp, long and crooked claws, 
But what is moft fingular in this animal, 
is, that the fkin of the belly of the fe- 
male is loofe, forming a’kind of pouch 
or bag, with an aperture in it, at which, 
in time of danger, it takes in its young. 
See plate CLXXXVIII, fig. 6. 


OPPILATION, in medicine, the a& of 


obftruéting or flopping up the paflages 
13P3 of 


Pe 
r 
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of the body, by redundant or peecant 
humours. This word is chiefly ufed for 
_ obftruétions in the lower belly, 
OPPILATIVES, the fame with deobltru- 
ent medicines, See DEOBSTRUENTS. 
OPPELEN, a city of the kingdom of Bo- 
hemia, in the duchy of Silefia: eaft long. 
17% 23", north lat. 50° 45’. Y 
OPPENHEIM, a town of Germany, in 
- the palatinate of the Rhine, 
OPPONENT, a perfon who withftands or 
oppofes another. - ; 
This term is chiefly ufed in fcholaftic or 
academic difputes or exercifes, where a 
perfon who oppofes a thefis, or impugns 
_ it by his objeétions, is called opponent. 
OPPOSITES, oppofita, among logicians, 
—fimply taken, are fuch things as- differ 
among themfelves, but fo as not to differ 
in like manner from fome third, ‘The 
{choolmen reckon four kinds of oppo- 
fites, viz. relatively, contrarily, priva- 
tively, and contradi€torily oppolites, 
Oppofites complexly taken, are propofi- 
_ tions that elafh with each other, as man 
is an animal, and man is not an animal, 
» OPPOSITE ANGLES, See ANGLE, 
OPPosiTE CONES. See CONE. 
OpposiTE SECTIONS, are two hyperbolas 
made by cutting two oppofite cones by 
the fame plane, See the articles Hyrer- 
_ BOLA and CONIC SECTIONS. , 
OPPOSITION, in logic, the difagreement 
between propofitions, which have the 
fame {abject and the fame predicate. Sce 
" the article PROPOSITION. 
OPpProsiTiON, in altronomy, is that afpect 
’ or fituation of two ftars or planets, where- 
in they are diametrically oppolite to each 
other, or 180° afunder. See PLANET, 
Orpir, Syzxcy, Ge. 
_ OprosiTioN, in geometry, the relation of 
_ two things, between which a line may 
_--be drawn perpendicular to both. ( 

* Opposition, in rhetoric, afigure whereby 
two things are joined,-which feem in- 
compatible; as a wife folly. 

OPTATIVE moopd, in grammar, tha? 

_which ferves to expre{s an ardent defire 
or wilh forfomething, See Moon. 

In moft languages, except the Greek, 
the optative is only exprefled by prefix- 
ing to the fubjunctive an adverb of with- 
ing, as utinam, in latin ; plut.a Dieu, in 
french, ang would to God, in énglith ; 
but in greek, Jt is expreffed by a pecu- 
liar mmfleCtion, ctpet, oss, ot, Ee. 

> OPTERIA, in antiquity, prefents made 

by a bridegroom to his bride, when 
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firt conduéted to him, See Brine, Ge. — 
OPTICS, optica, taken properly and » 
“fimply, is that fcience which teaches the . 
‘properties of  dire&t vifion ; but in a 
larger fenfe, it may comprehend the 
whole doctrine of light and colours, and 
all the phenomena of vifible objeéts. In 
this large fenfe, the incomparable Sir 
Ifaac Newton calls his book of light and 
_ colours, optics ; or it is a mathematical 
fcience that treats of light in general, 
' and of every thing that is feen with di- 
ret rays; and explains the feveral pro 
perties and effeéts of vifion in general, 
and properly of that which is direét and 
ordinary. For when the rays of light 
are confidered as reflected, the fcience 
which teaches their laws and_ properties, 
is called catoptrics; and when the re- 
fraction of rays is confidered, and the 
laws and nature of it explained and de- 
monttrated, the fcience is called diop- 
_ trics. So that optics comprehends the 
whole, of which catoptrics and dioptrics 
are the two parts. 
Optics makes likewife a confiderable 
branch of natural philofophy, both as it 
explains the laws of nature, according 
to which vifion is performed ; and as it 
accounts for abundance of phyfical phze- 
nomena, otherwife inexplicable. For 
what can be determined about light, co- 
lours, tranfparency, ‘opacity, meteors, 
the rainbow, parhelia, &c. but on prin- 
ciples of optics? What about the nature 
_of the ftars ? The ftruciure of the mun- 
dane fyftem ? The motion of the pla- 
nets? ‘The eclipfes of the luminaries, 
€&c. Hence optics makes alfo a confide- 
rable part of aftronomy. ‘The beft wri- | 
ters on this fubject are Sir Ifaac Newton 
and Dr, Smith. — 
OPTICAL PLACE, See PLACE. 
OPTIMATES, in roman antiquity, were, 
according to Tully, the beft citizens, who 
defired their a€tions might be approved 
of ‘by the better fort; and the populae | 
res, thofe, who out of a thirft of vain- 
glory, did not confider fo much what 
was right, as what would pleafe the po- 
pulace. 
Others will have the optimates to have 
been thofe perfons of whatever rank, who 
ftood up for the dignity of the chief ma- 
giftrates, and’ who cared not if the infe- 
rior members of the common-wealth fuf- 
fered for the advancement of the com- 
manding powers; whereas the populares 
were thofe who courted the favour of the 
commons, 
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commons, by encouraging them to fue 
for greater privileges. 

OPUNTIA, INDIAN-FIG, in botany, 4 
fpecies of ca&tus, diftinguifhed by being 
ramofe and dichotomous. See the ar- 
ticle Cactus, 


|  Itison this plant that the cochineal ant- 


| mal feeds, ‘See COCHINEAL. 


OR, in heraldry, denotes yellow, or gold- 
colour, See CoLour and METAL, 
In the coats of noblemen, it is blazoned 
topaz ; and in thofe of fovereign princes, 
fol. 
It is reprefented in engraving by fmall 
points or dots, fcattered all over the field 
or bearing, See pl. CLX XXVIII, fig. 3. 
ORACLE, among the heathens, was the 
anfwer which the gods were fuppofed to 
give to thofe who confulted them upon 
‘any affair of importance ; it is alfo ufed 
for the god who it was thought ‘gave 
the anfwer, and the place where it was 
iven, ° 
‘The credit of oracles was fo great, that in 
~ all doubts and difputes their determina- 
tions were held facred and inviolable: 
whence vaft numbers flocked to them for 
advice about the management of their af- 
" fairs ; and no bufinefs of any confequence 
‘was undertaken, fcarce any peace con- 
cluded, any war waged, or any new form 
of government inftituted, without the ad- 
vice and approbation of fome oracle. The 
anfwers were ufually given by the inter- 
vention of the prieft or prieftefs of the 
god who was confulted, and generally 
exprefied in fuch dark and intermediate 
phrafes, as might be eafily wrefted to 
prove the truth of the oracle whatever 
was the event. It is not, therefore, to 
be wondered at, that the priefts who de- 
livered them were in the higheft credit 
and efteem ; and that they improved this 
reputation greatly to their advantage. 
‘They accordingly allowed no man to 
confult the gods, before he had offered 
coftly facrifices, and made rich prefents 
to them. And to keep up the venera- 
tion for their oracles, and to prevent 
their being taken unprepared, they ad- 
mitted perfons to confult the gous only 
at certain ftated times; and fometimes 
they were fo cautious, that the greatett 
perfons could obtain no anfwer at all. 
‘Thus Alexander himfelf was perempto- 
rily denied by the pythia, or prieftefs of 
Apollo, till fhe was, by downright force, 
obliged to afcend the tripos ; when, be- 
ing unable to refift any longer, fhe cried 
out, thou art invincible ; and thefe words 
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were accepted inftead of a farther oracle, 
The principal oracles of antiquity were, — 
x, The oracle of Dodona, where there 
was a temple confecrated to Jupiter: the | 
priefts who delivered thefe oracles were 
called felli ; but in latter ages they were 
prenounced by three old women. Near 
the temple of Dodana was a facred 
grove of oaks, which were {aid to be 
endued with a human voice, and a pro- 
phetical fpirit; the reafon of which fic- 
tion feems to have been, that the priefts 
often concealed themfelves within the 
hollow of thefe trees, and from thence 
delivered oracles. 2. The oracle of 
olympian Jupiter at Elis. 3. The ora- 
cle of Apollo at Delphi, where it was 
pretended that an infpiring vapour arofe 
from the mouth of a deep cavern, on 
which the pythia being placed on a three 
legged ftool, received the divine afflatus, 


_and became infpired ; this oracle was the 


mott famous of all others. 4. The oracle 
of Trophonius, at Lebadea, a city in 
Beeotia, at which, aftera number of ce- 
remonies were performed, the votary 


" defcended into Trophonius’s cave, where 


future events were revealed to him in a 
very extraordinary manner. It is reo 
markable, that all who confulted this 
oracle, feemed to be frighted out of their 
fenfes ; for fome time after, they became 
penfive and melancholy, their tempers . 
were foured, and their countenances, 


however gay and pleafant before, were » 


rendered dull andheavy. 5. The oracle 
of Amphiaraus, the anfwers of which 
were delivered in dreams, while the per- 
fon flept‘on the fkin of the viétim he had 
facrificed, 6. That of Mercury,’ at 
Phare, a city of Achaia, where thofe 
who wanted information, after offer. 
ing ¢frankincenfe upon the altar, and — 
prefenting a piece of money, placed their 
ear to the ftatue, and then ftopping both 
ears till they were at fome diftance, took” 
away their hands, and received the firft 
voice they heard as a divine oracle. 7, 
The oracle of Hercules at Bura, where 
was a cave in which was placed the fta- 
tue of Hercules: here they who con- 
fulted the god fir addreffed themfelves 
to him by prayer; then taking four 
dice out of a great heap that lay ready, 
they threw them tpon the table, and as 
all the dice had particular marks, they 
were interpreted, and the anfwer given 
by confulting a book kept for that pur- 
pofe. 8. At Patrz, a city on the fea- 
coalt of Achaia, was atemple of Ceres, 
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tefore which was a foartain which de. 
livered oracles only on the erent of dif. 
eaks, by leting down ¢ boking-glefs fo 
by, that che bottom might jaf touch 
the fartace of the waters; wher from 
fhe varions figures reprefented in it, con- 
p&uces were formed cenzeming the fa- 
tert. Befdes thee, there were feveral 
cthers, as that of /2Gulapins at Epi- 
caurts, ‘hit of Becchis a: Amphicka, 
that of Orphews’s head, at Lefoos, @c. 

CRACH, ariphx, in toary, Se the 
article ATLIPLEX. 

CRAL, ‘onethirg celivered by word of 
moat), vihout being commited te 
vritisg; ix whith fenle we fay, oral 
lew, oral traditim, Ga 

ORAN, 3 city ard por:-town of Bzrbary, 
under the merdfan of Loador: rosth 
let. 35° 20/. 

ORANGE-TRItE, aueniivn, in bonny; 

See the aitide AURANTIUN. 
Grange flowers are jafily dtremed me 
of the fneft perfumes ; and thovga litle 
uled inmecicne, yet the water diftlkd 
from tkem is acceuated flomeckic, cor- 
dial and canminatve. Tie fruit & cool- 
irg and gooe infeweih diforden, aid 
pivicilry in diarhaas, Orange-peelis 
aa agreezble aromatic, prover iorepzir 
and frengtien the ftomazh, ard givea 
very 2ratefel flevour to ary infafors or 
tinGure:, iste whole compofitions chy 
exter, Oranges and lermoas piy, on in- 
poriaion, a duty of 33. 10204, the 
thoufend ; end diaw bick, oa experta- 
tion, 38 43d. 

OLANGE-CCLOUR, among ¢yzrt, osethat 
partakecequaly of red and yellow. Sze 
the anide: CoLowvr end DrFixe, 

OR ANG?, in peooraghy, a city of P:oveace, 
in Frence, capital of tke principaaty of 
Orange; it is fituated on the eat ice of 
the rire: Riose, feventeen miles north 
of Avignon: eat org, 2244’, north lat, 

grein’ 

ORARGEADE, a drink mide of orarges 
juice, weter, end lugar, {zie to be good 
in fevers 

ORANGERY, in garcerirg, a gallery 
expcfed tothe fouth, bet wel] dod with 
glifs-windows, to preeive erenze-trets 
in winter, 

It likewife desotes the parterre, where 
the omnge-tress are expoec in kindly 
weather, 

ORATION, in rhetoric, a fpeech or ha- 
rangue, campefed according to the rules 
cforitery, ané fpcke ia public. 
Ontiors may be all‘reduced to three 

i 
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Fimral ORATION. 
ORATORIO, inthe italas mafc, a fort 


2 eee 

> ORB. . 

kinds, wz. the demontmtive, delibera- 
tive, aad judidal, To the denonftra- 
tive kind belong panezycics, gerethliaca, 
eviinlemia, cengratalitions, &c. To 
the deliberative kind bileng perfuafion, 
exhortation, &. Anc to tie judicial 
kind déoag accahation, cmfuiaion, &c. 
SzePavecy nic, GESETALIACUM,@&e, 
See FUNERAL. 


o: acred drama of dalbgues ; contain- 
ingrecitativos, duetior, trios, tibrnellos, 
ciauler, Ge. 

The lubjeSts of thefe pieces art ufually 
teken from the fripwer, or irom the 
life of fome faint, &c, 

The mufc fer tke oratorio fhoild be in 
the findt tifle, and bet choen ftrains. 
Theft oratociesare greatlyuled t Rome, 
ir time of lent; ard, cf ‘ate, iz Ingland. 


ORATORY, ovatoria, the ar: of (peaking 


well, oherwile called retoric. See the 
atizle REETORIC. 


Oratory, among theramrifs, a clofet 


o: like aoartment near a bec-hamber, 
feraifed with x akar, crnafix, &c. for 
private devetion, 

‘There are two congregatoss o religi- 
ois, ore in Italy, the otter inFrance, 
which are called priet: of th wratory 5 
bat it ovgat to be obferved, that the 
members are not, property {pecking, reli- 
gious, bzingoblized :omake aoviws, and 
their infiitate being purely ecrlefidtical. 


OR3, ols, inafrenomy, @. denotes an 


hollow glebe or fphere. See thearticles ~ 
GLoseand SPrER:. 


ORBICULARE os, iv en:tery, a little 


bone of the ear, focalled fron it figure. 
Ste the artide Faz. 


ORBICULARIS, in aaatomy, a appel- 


lation given te the coafritter-mfcle of 
the lips; asaife to the conftritta of the 
upper ere-lid, which is firgie, and rifes 
from she wpse: apopbsfs of the maxil- 
lary tose. seirthe larger canthts of the 
eye, end furrounds the eye-ld with a 
feties of ochiculer fiores, e1viagto fhut 
it; ard, in thisattior, it afe cepreffes 
ard draws faward the eye brov, and 
elevates the lower ey2-lic. ; 
Same afo give the mimeo? alicularis 
imetini to the (phin&e: cf th: ants. 


ORBIS, the GLOSE-FISH, 2 2am: given 


10 two ipecies of offracion, narly as 
broad asleng, and covered wih fpinese 
Sez the artcle OsTRACION, 


OxBis mMéGNJs, in atronony, denotes 


the earth's orbit, in iis arnaa sewlution 


round th: fun, 
ORBIT, 
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RBIT, orbita, in aftronomy, the path 
of a planet or comet, or the curve that it 
defcribes in its revolution round its cen- 
tral body : thus the earth’s orbit is the 
curve which it defcribes in its annual 
courfe, and ufually called the ecliptic. 
See the article EcLIPTIC. 

The orbits of all the planets are ellipfes 
having the fun in their common focus ; 
in which curve they move according to 
the invariable law mentioned below. 
However, the orbit of the earth is con- 
fiderably disfigured by the aétion of the 


_ moon; as is alfo the orbit of faturn by 


the a&tion of jupiter, when they happen 
to be in conjunétion. 

Though the orbits of the planets be ellip- 
tical, not circular, yet that they are very 
little fe, even in the moft excentric or- 
bit, as that of mercury, will appear by 
comparing their excentricities with their 
mean diftances from the fun. Thus, 
fuppofe the mean diftance of the earth 
from the fun be divided into 1000 equal 
parts, then in thofe parts we have, in 
Merc, CS:DS:: 80: 387::1,3 4,84 
Venus, CS:DS:: 5: 723::1: 
Earth, C$:DS::. 17: 1000::1: 
Mars, CS:DS:: 141: 1524::1: 
Jupiter,C S:DS::250:5201::1 
Saturn, CS:DS::547:9538::1:13754 
Itis found by experience, that the orbits of 
the planets are quiefcent, or that the line 


of the apfides AP (plate CLXXXIX.. 


fig. 1. n° 1.) always keep one and the 
fame pofition with refpeét to the fixed 
ftars : and the aphelium, or point A, pof- 
fefles different points in the ecliptic in the 
feveral orbits, as in the foregoing fynopfis, 
‘That the earth’s orbit is elliptical, is well 
known from common experience; for 
were the orbit circular, the fun’s appa- 
rent diameter would always be the fame ; 
but we find it is not, for if it be mea- 
fured with a micrometer in winter-time, 
it will be found confiderably larger than 
in the fummer, and it will be greateft of 
all when the fun is in the 8° of ¥p (which 
fhews that is the place of the aphelium) 
it being then 32/47”; whereas, when 
the fun is in the 8° of 9%, his diameter is 
but 31440”. 

Hence it is evident that the fun is really 
nearer tous in the midft of winter than in 
the midf of fummer; but this feems 
a paradox to many, who think the fun 
auft needs be hotteft when it is neareft 
to us, and that the fun is apparently 
more diftant from us in December than 
ia June, Asto the fun’s being hotter, 
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it is true, it is fo to all thofe places which 
receive his rays dire&tly or perpendicu- . 
larly; but we find his heat abated*on ac- 
count of the obliquity of the rays, and 
his fhort continuance above the horizon 
at that time. And, as to his diftance, 
it is only with refpeét to the zenith of 
the place, not the center of the earth 5 
fince it is plain the fun may approach the 
center of the earth, at the fame time that 
it recedes from the zenith of any place. 
Agreeably to the fun’s nearer diftance in 
the winter, we obferve his apparent mo- 
tion is then quicker than in fummer ; for 
in the 8% of VF it is about 61’ per day, 
but in 8° of gs his motion is but 57’ 
per day. Accordingly, we find the fum- 
mer half-year eight days longer than the _ 
winter half-year, as appears by the fol- 
lowing computation, according to the 
new ftyle. 

Summer half. year 
includes in 


Winter half-year 
includes jn 


March 1ozdays Sept. 7 day 

April 30 OFS axes 

May gt Nov. 30 

June 30 Dee, 420% 

July i Jan. 3¢ 

Auguk 3r ‘Feb, 28 

Sept. 23 Mar, zo 
Sum, half, 1864 178% 


Wint. half. 1784 
The difference 8 days: 


For the fun’s attracting force being one 
part of the caufe of the planet’s motion, 
and this force always increafing and de- 
creafing in the inverfe ratio of the f{quares 
of the diftances, it is evident: the velo~ 
city of the planet will always be greater ~ 
the nearer it is to the fun, and vicewerfa, 
Hence the motion of a planet is every’ 
where unequable, being conftantly acce- 
lerated as it pafles from A by DtoP; 
-and in the other half, from P to A, itis - 
retarded, ' 
Yet is this unequal motion of a planet re 
gvlated by acertain immutable law, from 
whichat never varies; which is, thata 
line, drawn from the center of the fua 
to the center of the planet, does fo move 
with the planet about the fun, that it de- 
fcribes elliptic area's always proportional 
tothe times. ‘That is, if when the pla- 
net moves floweft, it defcribes the arch 
Ad ina given time; and when it moves 
quickeft, it defcribes the arch 4 P in the 
fame time ; then willthe trilineal area AS@ 
be equal to the other trilineal area 6S P, 
To demonftrate this, let the time in 
which 


, 
a 


a 
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which the planet moves through the pe- 
_ riphery of its orbit to be divided into equal 
parts, and fuppofe that in the firft part it 
deferibed any right line AB (idid. n° 2.) 
by the projeétile force in any direétion, 
and the centripetal force conjointly ; 
then in the fecond part of time it would 
proceed in the fame right line toc, if no» 
thing prevented ; fo that Bc = AB, as 
is manifeft from the firft law of motion. 
Draw the right lines S B, Sc, and the tri- 
angles A BS and BcS will be equal, as 
having equal bafes AB, Bc, and the fame 
altitude of the vertex S$. But when the 
body comes to B, let the centripetal 
force act with a new impulfe either equal 
to the former or unequal, and let itcaufe 
the body to decline from the right line 
Be, and defcribe the right-line BC; 
draw C ¢ parallel toBS, meeting BC in 
C ; and at the end of the fecond part of 
time the body will be atC, and in the 
fame plane with the triangle ASB. 
Join SC, and becaufe of the parallels S B 
and Cc, the triangle S$ BC will be equal 
to the triangle S Bc, and therefore equal 
tothe triangleS AB. By the fame way 
of veafoning, if the centripetal force act 
fucceffively in the points C, D, E, ‘cau- 
fing the body in each equal part of time 
to defcribe theright lines CD, DE, EF, 
&e. the triangles SCD, SDE, SEF, 
&c. will. be equal, and all in the fame 
plane. 
In equal times, therefore, equal area’s 
are defcribed; and, by compofition of 
ratio’s, any fums of area’s SADS, 
SAF S,. are to each other as the times 
in which they are defcribed. Let now 
the number of triangles be increafed, and 
their breadth be diminifhed in infinitum ; 
then will their perimeter A D F be ulti- 
mately a curve: and, therefore, the cen- 
tripetal force, by which the body is drawn 
perpetually from the tangent to this 
curve, aéts inceffantly ; and the area's 
defcribed are alfo in this cafe proportional 
to the times of their defcription. Hence 
the velocity of the revolving body or 
planet is every where inverfely, as the 
perpendicular let fall from the center S 
to the tangent of the orbit in the place 
of the planet, For the velocities in the 
_points A, B,C, &c, are as the bafes of 
the triangles AB, BC, CD, &c. as be- 
ing the fpaces defcribed in the fame 
time; and the bafes of equal triangles 
are reciprocally as their perpendicular al- 
titudes ; and, therefore, fince in the 


evanefcent triangles ASB, ASC, &e. 


at 
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ORBITELLO, a city and port-town of 


ORCADES, the ORKNEY-ISLANDS, See] 
ORCELLE, or CaNARY-WEED, in bo. 


ORCHARD, a plantation of fruit-trees. 


ra) 


Mj 
ORC - 
the right lines Ac, Bd, Ce, Se. bee 
come tangents to the curve in the point 
A, B,C, &e. it is manifeft the velo 
city in thefe points will be inverfely, 

a perpendicular from S let fall upon tho 
tangent-lines produced. 

Hence alfo it follows, that the times in 
which equal arches are defcribed in any 
planetary orbits are dire&tly as thofe per- 
pendiculars, becaufe they are inverfely as 
the velocities. 


Italy, in the dutchy of Tufcany, fitu- 
ated on a bay of the Mediterranean : 
eaft long. 12°, north lat. 429 30’. © | 


the article ORKNEY. 
See the are 


tany, a fpecies of cladonia. 
ticle CLADONIA, 


In planting an orchard, great care fhould 
be taken that the foil is fuitable to the| 
trees planted in it; and that they are 
procured from a foil nearly of the fam 
kind, or rather poorer than that lai 
out for an orchard. As to the fitua 
tion, an eafy rifing ground, open to t 
fouth-eaft, is to be preferred. Mr, 
Miller recommends planting the tree 
fourfcore feet afunder, but not in regu 
lar rows ; and would have the groun 
between the trees plowed, and fown wit 
wheat and other crops, in the fame man 
ner as if it was clear from trees, b 
which means the trees will be more v 
gorous and healthy, will abide muc 
longer and produce better fruit. Ift 
ground has been pafture, the gree 
fward fhould be plowed in the {prin 
before the trees are planted ; and if 
be fuffered to lie a fummer fallow, 
will greatly mend it, provided it be ftirr 
two or three times to rot the grafs, a 
prevent the growing of weeds. At Mi 
chaelmas it fhould be plowed pretty dee 
in order to make it loofe for the roo 
of the trees, which if the foil be dr 
fhould be planted in Oétober ; but if 
be moift, the beginning of March wil 
be a better feafon. If feveral forts 
fruit-trees are to be planted on the fa 
fpot, you fhould obferve to plant t 
largeft growing trees backwards, a 
fo proceed to thofe of lefs growth, co 
tinuing the fame method quite throu 
the whole plantation ; by which mea 
the fun and air will more eafily p 
through the whole orchard. When y 
have planted the trees, you fhould fu 
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port them with ftakes, to prevent their 
being blown out of the ground by the 
wind ;° and the following fpring, if the 
feafon fhould prove dry, cut a quantity 
of green turf, and lay it about the rots, 
with the grafs downwards; by which 
means a great expence of watering will 
be faved; and after the firft year they 
will be out of danger. Whenever you 
plow the ground betwixt thefe trees, you 
muit be careful not to go too deep 
amongtt their roots, which would great- 
ly damage the trees; but if you doit 
cautioufly, your ftirring the face of the 
ground will be of great fervice to them : 
though you fhould obferve, never to fow 
too near the tree, nor fuffer any great 
rooting weeds to grow about them; be- 
caufe this would ftarve them, by exhauft- 
ing the goodne(s of the foil, which every 
two or three years fhould be mended with 
dung or other manure, that will be abfo- 
Jutely neceffary for the crops fown be. 
tween, Thele trees, after they are plant- 
ed out, will require no other pruning be- 
fides cutting off their bad branches, or 
fuch as crofs each other. 

ORCHESTRA, in the antient theatres, a 

place in the form of a femi-circle, where 
the dancing was performed, 
In the greek theatres, the orcheftra made 
part of the ftage; but, among the Ro- 
mans, it anfwered nearly to our pit; 
only that, in’ it were difpofed the feats 
for the fenators, magiftrates, veftals, and 
other perfons of diftin@tion, 

ORCHIES; a town of the French Nether- 
lands, in the province of Flanders, twelve 
miles fouth-eaft of Lifle. 

ORCHILLA, one of the Leeward-iflands, 

ORCHIS, FOOL’s-sTONES, in botany, a 

genus of the gynandria-diandria clafs of 
plants, the corolla of which is of a corni- 
culated form; and its fruit is an oblong 
unilocular capfule, containing numerous 
fcobiform feeds. 
Orchis-root abounds with a glutinous 
juice, good for blunting acrid ferous hu- 
mours; itis alfo accounted an aphrodi- 
fiac, but on no good foundation. 

ORDEAL, a form of trial, or of difco- 
vering innocence or guilt, formerly prac- 


_tifed over almoft all Europe, and which ° 


prevailed in England from the time of 

Edward the Confeffor, till it was abo- 

lithed by a declaration of Henry HI. It 

was called purgatio vulgaris, or judi- 

cium, in oppofition to bellum or com- 

bat, the other form of purgation; and 
You, If, 
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was of various kinds, as that of fire, 
that of red hot iron, that of water, thar 
of judicial pottage, that of hallowed 
cheefe, that of the green crofs, and that 
of dice laid on relics covered with a 
woollen cloth. To each of which kinds 
particular miaffes were appointed. 
In England, an offender, on being ar- 
raigned and pleading not guilty, had it 
in his choice to put himlelf upon God 
and his country; that is, upon the yer- 
di® of a jury; or upon. God alone, on 
which account it was called the judg- 
ment of God, it being prefumed that 
God would deliver the innocent. The 
more popular kinds of ordeal were thofe 
of red-hot iron and water; the firft for 
freemen and people of fafhion, and the 
laft for peafants. ‘That by fire, as prac- 
tifed here, was the perfon’s walking bare- 
footed and blindfold over nine red-hot 
plough-fhares ; and if he efcaped unhurt, 
he was acquitted, otherwife condemned, 
That of water was of two kinds, viz. 
either with hot water or cold ; the for- 
mer was where the perfon fufpected put 
his arm or leg into {calding water, and 
brought it out unhurt ; and the latter was 
when his body was not, contrary to the 
courfe of nature, borne up by the water, 

ORDER, in archite&ture, is a fyftem of 
the feveral members, ornaments and pro- 
portions of columns and pilafters ; or a 
regular arrangement of the projeéting 
parts of a building, efpecially the column, 
fo as to form one beautiful whole. 
M. Le Clerk defines an order to be a 
column charged with an entablature, and 
fupported on a pedeftal, 
The origin of orders may be faid to be 
almoft as antient.as human fociety. The 
rigour of the feafons firft put men upon 
making little cabbins to retire into: at 
the firlt they were made half under 
ground, and half above, and were co- 
vered with ftubble ; but, in time grow- 

_ing more expert, they placed trunks of 
trees on end, and laid others a-crofs, to 
bear up the covering, See the article 
ARCHITECTURE, 
From hence they took the hint of more 
regular architecture, the trunks of trees 
upright reprefenting columns ; and the 
girds or bands which ferved to keep the 
trunks from burfting, expreffed bafes 
and capitals ; and the fummers which lay 
a-crofs, gave the hint of entablatares 3 
and likewife, the coveringsf ~*ing in 
points, gave a notion of pedi hy 
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fiypothefis we have from Vitruvius, and 
it has been weil illultrated by M. Blondel, 
See the article CoLumMN, We. 

Others are of the opinion that columns 
take their rife from the pyramids which 
were erected by the antients over tombs 5 
and that the urns wherein their afhes 
were inclofed, reprefented the capitals, 
the abacus of which was a brick laid 
over to cover the urn: but Vitruvius’s 
account feems the molt natural. See the 
article ABACUS, &c. 

In time, the height of columns, was re- 
gulated by the Greeks on the foot of the 
proportion of a human body, ‘The doric 
reprefented a man of a ftrong robult 
make, the ionic that of a woman, and 
the corinthian that of a girl; their bales 
and capitals were their fhoes, head drels, 
&c. The three Greek orders reprefent 
three different manners of building, wx. 
the folid, mean, and delicate; the two 
Tialian ones are imperfect produétions of 
theie, 

The little regard the Romans had for the 
laft, appears from this, that we meet not 
with one inftance in the antique where 
théy are intermixed. 

Daviler obferves, that the abufe the 
moderns have introduced by the mixture 
of the greek and latin orders, arifes 
from their want of refle€tion on the ule 
which the antients made thereof. 

To give a general idea of the orders, it 
will be neceffary to obferve that the 
whole is compoled'of two parts, at lealt, 
wiz, the column and the entablature ; 
and of four parts, at the moft, where 
there isa pedeltal under the columns, and 
one acroter or little pedeftal on the top of 
the entablature, 

That the column has three paits, viz. 
the bafe, the fhaft, and the capital; the 
entablature has three likewile, viz. the 
architrave, the frieze, and the corniche ; 
which parts are all different in the feveral 
orders, having each their particular cha- 
racters and members called by the general 
names of mouldings or ornaments, See 
the article BasE, @c. 

‘Thefe orders tock their names from the 
people among whom they were invented. 
Scammozzi calls the tufcan, the gigantic; 
the doric, the herculean 5. the ionic, the 
matronal ; the compofite, the heroic; 
and the corinthian, the virginal. 

An order of, columns is ufually under- 
ftood of a column bearing its entabla- 


ture; but the order is (carcely complete, 
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except the column be raifed on a pedeftal. 
The pedeftal, column, and entablature 
are three compound parts, each confiftting 
of three others, as has been faid before. | 
The antients have given us five feveral 
orders of columns, the tufcan, doric, 
ionic, compofite, and corinthian. See 
the articles Tuscan, Doric, &c, 
Thefe ought 
to be fo difpofed in building, that the 
motft folid may be placed undermoft; as 
being the molt proper to futtain, the 
weight, and to give the whole edifice a 
more firm foundation: therefore the 
doric muft always be placed under the 
ionic, the ionic under the eorinthian, and 
the corinthian under the compofite. As 
to the tufcan, being a plain rude order, 
itis feldom ufed above ground, except 
in villas, where one order only is. em- 
ployed. In very large buildings, as am- 
phitheatres, where many orders are re- 
quired, the tufcan may be placed under 
the ionic inftead of the doric. But if you 
are defirous to leave out any of thefe 
orders, as for inftance, to place the co- 
rinthian immediately over the doric, you | 
may, provided you always obferve to ~ 
place the moft ftrong and folid undermoft, 
for the reafons above-mentioned. 
As to the proportions, any height being 
given, divide it into ten equal parts, 
called diameters, or the thicknelfs of the 
fhaft at the bottom, for the tufcan order ; 
the pedeital having two, the column 
feven, and the entablature one and three 
quarters. The doric order contains 
twelve fuch parts or diameters, and one 
third; the ionic, thirteen and an half ; 
the corinthian, fourteen and an half; and 
the compofite fifteen and a third fuch 
parts, which are diftributed as exprefled 
in the figure of each, See the articles 
Tuscan, Doric, &e, 
Intercoluminiation of the ORDERS. 
article INTERCOLUMNIATION, 
But befides thefe regular orders, there 
are others to be met with; as the attic, 
gothic, perfian, ruftic, Ge. See the ar- 
ticles Artic, GoTuic, Ge. 
ORDER is alfo uled for,a divifion or clafs 
of any thing: thus, the tribe cf animals 
called birds, ts fubdivided into fix orders. 
See the article ORNITHOLOGY. . 
Holy ORDERS, a chara&ter peculiar to ec- 
clefiattics, whereby they are fet apart for 
the minifiry. See ORDINATION, 
Military ORDERS, arecompaniesof knights, 
infiituted by kings and princes 5 a 
or 


See the 
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for defence of the faith, or to,confer 
marks of honour, and make diftin@tions 
among their fubjects. 

Religious ORDERS, are congregations or 

' focieties of monattics, living under the 
fame fuperior, in the fame manner, and 
’ wearing the fame habit, 

ORDERS of curves, in geometry. See the 

‘article CURVE. 

ORDINAL, ordinale, a book containing 

‘the order, or manner of performing di- 
vine fervice. See RiTuatL. 

ORDINAL NUMBERS. See NuMBER. 

ORDINANCE, or ORDONNANCE, a law, 

_ ftatute, or command of a fovereign, or 

| fuperior: thus the aéts of parliament are 

fometimes termed ordinances of parlia- 

ment, mn 
“ORDINARII, in antiquity, a fort of gla- 
_ diators, See GLADIATORS, 
ORDINARY, in general, fignifies, com- 
“mon, ufual; thus, an embaffador or 
envoy in ordinary, is one fent to refide 
ftatedly, and fora number of years, in 
the court of fome foreign prince or ftate, 
in order to keep up a good underftand- 
ing, and watch over the intereft of his 
own nation, 

This term is alfo applied to feveral 

officers in the king’s houfhold, who at- 

tend on common occafions. Thus we 

_ fay, phyfician in ordinary, @c. 
ORDINARY, in civil law, is any judge in- 

| ° vefted with authority to take cognizance 

of caufes in his own right, and not by 
deputation. — 
ORDINARY, in common and canon law, 
~ is one who has ordinary or immediate 
jurifdition in ecclefialtical caufes in fouch 
a place. In which fenfe archdeacons are 
ordinaries, tho’ the appellation is ‘more 
frequently given to the bifhop of the 
diocefe, who has the ordinary ecclefi- 
aftical jurifdiétion. The archbifhop is 
the ordinary of the whole province, to 
vifit and receive appeals from inferior 
judicatures, The romifh canonifts call 
the pope ordinary of ordinaries, fince 
by the lateran council he has ufurped the 
right of collating by prevention to all 
benefices, in exclufion of the ordinary 
collators. 

OrvINARY Of affife and feffions, was a de- 
puty of the bifhop of the diocefe, an- 
tiently appointed to perform divine fer- 
vice for malefaétors, and affift in pre- 
parting them for death, *° 

ORDINARY of Newgate, a clergyman, who 
attends in ordinary upon the malefactors 
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in that prifon, preaches and reads pray 
ers in the chapel to all the prifoners, and 
attends’ and prays with the condemned 
malefaciors at the place of execution. 


ORDINARY, or honourable ORDINARY, in 


heraldry, a denomination given to cer- 
tain charges properly belonging to that 
art. The honourable ordinsries are ten 
in number 3 viz. the chief, pale, bend, 
feffe, bar, crofs, faltier, chevron, bor- 
dure, and orle. For which fee the ar- 
ticles CHIEF, PALE, &c. 


ORDINATES, or OrDINATE APPLI- 


CATES, in geometry, are parallel lines, 
MM, mm, {plate CLXXXVIII. fig. 
4.) terminating in a curve, and biffeéted 
by a diameter, as AD. The half of 
thefe, as MP, mp, is properly the 
femi-ordinate, though commonly called 
ordinate, See the articles CURVE, PaA- 
RABOLA, HYPERBOLA, &e, 


ORDINATION, the a& of conferring 


holy orders, or of initiating a perfon 
into the priefthood by prayer, and the 
laying on of hands. Ordination has al- 
ways been efteemed the principal pre- 
rogative of bifhops, and they ftill retain 
the fun&tion as a mark of fpiritual fo- 
vereignty in their diocefe, Without or- 
dination, no perfon can receive any be- 
nefice, parfonage, vicarage, @c. Acler 
mult be twenty-three years of age before 
he can have any fhare in the miniftry 5 
and twenty-four, before he can he or- 
dained, and by that means be permitted 
to adminifter the facraments. A bifhop, 
on the ordination of clergymen, is to 
examine them in the pretence of the 
minifters who aflift him at the impofition 
of hands; and in cafe any crime, as 
drunkennefs, perjury, forgery, &c. be 
alledged againft any one that is to be 
ordained, either prieft or-deacon, the 
bifhop ought to defift from ordaining 
him, The perfon to be ordained is to 
bring a teftimonial of his life and doétrine 
to the bifhop, and give an account of 
his faith in latin, and both priefts and 
deacons are obliged to fubfcribe the 
thirty-nine articles. 
The ordination days in the church of 
England, are the four Sundays immedi- 
ately following the Ember-weeks, wiz. 
the firft Sunday in Lent, Trinity-Sunday, 
and the Sundays following the firft Wed- 
nefday after Sept. 14. and Dec. 13. 
In Scotland, where there are no bifhops, 
the power of ordination is lodged in the 
prefbytery. See PRESBYTER,” 

ORD: 
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ORDNANCE, a general name for all 


forts of great guns, ufedin war. See the 
» s articles CANNON and Gun, 


: Office of ORDNANCE, an office kept within 


the Tower of London, which fuperin- 
tends and difpofes of all the arms, in- 
{truments, and utenfils of war, both by 
fea and land, in all the magazines, gar- 
yifons and forts in Great Britain. 
The officers of the ordnance are, x. The 
mafter-general, from whom are derived 
all orders and difpatches relating to the 
fame. 2. The lieutenant- general, who 
receives orders from the mafter-general, 
and fees them duly executed; orders the 
firing of guns on days of rejoicing, and 
fees the train of artillery fitted out when 
ordered to the field. 3. The furveyor- 
general, who has the infpeétion of the 
oidnance, ftores, and provifions of war 
in the cuftody of the ftore-keepers: he 
allows all bills of debt, keeps a check on 
labourers, &c, 4. The treafurey, thro’ 
whofe hands paffes the money of the 
whole office, as well for payment of 
falaries as debentures ; as alfo a clerk of 
the ordnance, and a clerk of the de- 
__ liveries, for which fee the articles CLERK 
of the ordnance, &c. 


™ -ORDONNANCE, in painting, is ufed for 


the difpofition of the parts of a picture, 
either with regard to the whole piece, 
orto the feveral parts; as the groups, 
maffes, contrafts, &e. 

In the ordonnance there are three things 
to be regarded, wiz. the place oy fcene, 
the diftribution, and the contrat. 

x. As to the firft, regard is to be had to the 
difpofition of things which ferve as a 
ground-work ; and to the plan and po- 
fition of bodies; under the former of 
which, comes the landfkip, whether an 
uninhabited place, where there is full 
liberty of reprefenting all the extrava- 
gancies of nature; or inhabited, where 
, the fiens of cultivation, &c. mutt be ex- 
hibited. See the article LANDSKIP. 

As to the plan of badies, they are either 
folid, which again are either fo by na- 
ture, and muit he proportioned to their 
places; ov artificial, where regard mouft 
be had to the rules of geometry, per- 
fpective, architecture, &e. Or the bodies 
move; which they do either by a vo- 
Juntary motion, wherein great regard 
muft be had,to proportion them to their 
fituation, and to ftrengthen them by re- 
garding the equilibrium ; or by fome 
¢xtraordinary power, as machines, &e. 
where the caules of their motion muf 
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ORD 
appear, Or they are things at a diftance, 
in all which am even plane muft ftill be 
propoted, to find their precife fituation, 
and fettle their place by fudden breaks 
and diftances agreeably to perfpeétive. 
In placing the figures, regard is to be 
had, 1. to the group, which connects | 
the fubjeét, and ftays the fight. In this 
are to be confidered: the knot or nodus, 
which binds the group, and the near- 
nels of figures which as it holds them 
together, may be called the chain: that 
the group be fultained by fomething | 
loofe and diftingét from it, and by the | 
fame joined and continued to the other | 
groups; and that the lights and fhadows 
be fo difpofed, as that the effe&s of all 
the parts of a compofition may be feen 
atonce. See the article Group, 

2, As to the aétions, forced attitudes 
are to be avoided, and fimple nature 
fhould be fhewn in her moft advanta- 
geous poftures, 

3. As to the drapery, which is to be ad- 
jufted, fo as it may appear real gar- — 
ments, and not ftuff loofely thrown on. 
See the article DRAPERY. 

4. Inthe contraft, are to be confidered 
the ations, which vary infinitely ; the 
afpects which in aétions of the fame kind, 
may, by their difference, make a con- 
traft; the fituation, according as they 
meet above, or under the fight, or are 
near or at a great diftance. And laftly, 
cuftom, which indeed extends to all the 
parts of painting: tho’ this is particularly 
to be regarded in the ordonnance, it is 
neyerthelefs to be followed with difcre- 
tion, taking care to avoid all ftiffnels and 
formality, 


pofition of a building, and the difpo- 
fition of its parts, both with regard to 
the whole, and to one another; or as — 
Mr, Evelyn expreffes it, determining — 
the meafure of what is affigned to the 
feveral apartments. Thus ordonnance is 
the judicious contrivance of the plan or 
model; as when the court, hall, lodg- — 
ings, @c, are neither too large nor too 
fmall, but the court affords convenient — 
light to the apaytments about it: the” 
hall is of fit capacity to receive com- 
pany ; and the bed-chambers, &c. of a 
proper fize. When thefe divifions are 
either too great or too fmall, with refpect 
to the whole, as where there is a large © 
court to a little houle, or a fmall hall to © 
a magnificent palace, the fault is in the © 


ordonnanceé. 
ORDUN 4 


ORE 

ORDUNNA, a port-town of Spain, in the 

province of Bifcay: welt long. 3° 30’, 
north lat. 43° 15’. 

ORE, in natural hiftory, the compound 
mineral glebe, earth, ftone, or other 
fubftance; which is rich enough in me- 
tallic particles, to be worth the while of 
being purified; and by this means to fe- 
parate the metal from it, whether gold, 
filver, copper, iron, tin, &c. See the 
articles METAL, GOLD, SILVER, &c. 
Gres then are nothing but natural con- 
cretes, of metals or femi-metals, mixed 
with fwlphur or arfenic, or with both to- 
gether ; and when fuch alliances are made 
by art, we then fay, that the metals, or fe- 
mi-metals are reduced to the ftate of ores. 
Some ores are fo kindly as to melt readily 
of themfelves; whereas others are fo in- 
tra&table, that they require the affiftance 
of various fluxes, before they will yield 
the metal. See the article FLux. 
Affayers therefore diftinguith ores into 
fufible, refragtory, and not fufible at all. 
Thofe are called fufible, which, either 
by means of a middling fire only, or by 
adding a fit menftruum to them, melt 
eafily, fo as to afford the metal or femi- 
metal contained in them. The refractory 
ores are thofe, which require a very 
ftrong and lafting aétion of the fire, and 

_ the addition of proper fluxes, before 
they will melt in the requifite manner. 
All ores lie hidden in earths, ftones, or 
in other minerals, as in matrices: if then 
thefe matrices of themfelves melt in the 
fire with very great difficulty, or not at 
all, the ore contained in them may in- 
deed of its own nature be put in fufion ; 
but yet cannot be delivered of its matrix, 
becaufe this is not fufible: fuch are iron- 
ore, and almoft all earths and ftones, 
except the vitrifiable ones; but lime-{ftone 
in particular, and ftones affected in the 
fame manner in the fire, render the ores 
intermixed with them the moft ftubborn 
of any. Some of thefe ftones, however, 
being much lighter than the ores, may 
be eafily feparated by only pounding, 
wafhing, and extinguifhing them in 
water; or by a previous calcination, leav- 
ing the weightier particles cf the ore at 
the bottom of the veffel, or trough; 
thefe kinds of ores are called decantable ; 
as thofe ores re called indecantable, 
which cannot WW ieparated in this man- 
ney ; and of this laft fort are the light 
brittle ores, that contain a great quantity 
of fulphur. Finally, if there is in the 
body of the ore itfelf any thing intangled, 
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or only adhering to its outfide, that will 
caufe the metal contained in it to vanifh 
into a vapour, or turn it to fcoria with — 
itfelf, while the ore is expofed to the fire ; 
then fuch an ore is faid to be hungry, 
minera rapax: the caules of this are 
commonly arfenic, antimony, and thofe 
minerals out of which zine is produced, 

OREBRO, the capital of the province of 
Nericia, in Sweden; eaft long. 15°, 
north lat, 59° 20’. 

OREGRUND, a port-town of Sweden, in 
the province of Upland: eaft long. 18? 
15’, north lat, 60° 30%, 

ORENSE, or ORTENSE, a city of Spain, 
in the province of Gallicia: weft long. 
8° 20’, north lat. 42° 36’. 

ORFA, a town of Afiatic Turky, in the 
province of Diarbec; eait long 40°, 
north lat. 36° 15’, ; 

ORFORD, a borough and port-town of 
Suffolk, thirty miles eaft of Bury. It 
fends two members to parliament. 

ORGAL, among dyers, denotes the lees 
of wine dried. See Dyginc. 

ORGAN, opyavv, in general, is an inftru- 

ment, or machine defigned for the pro- - 
duétion of fome certain a&tion or opera- 
tion; in which fenfe, the mechanic pow~ 
ers, machines, and even the veins, ar- 
teries, nerves, mufcles, and bones of the 
human body, may be called organs. See 
the articles Power, MacHINE, VEIN, 
ARTERY, &e. 
The organs of fenfe are thofe parts of 
the body, by which we receive the im- 
preflions or ideas of external objects ; 
being commonly reckoned five, viz. the 
eye, ear, nofe, palate, and cutis. See the 
articles SENSE, EYE, Ear, &c. 

ORGAN, in mufic, the largeft and moft 
harmonious wind-inftrument. 

The invention of the organ is very an- 
tient, though it is agreed that it was very 
little ufed till the eighth century. It 
feems to have been borrowed from the 
Greeks. Vitruvius defcribes an hydrau- 
lic one in his tenth book of archite&ture, 
The emperor Julian has an epigram in 
its praife. St. Jerome mentions one with 
twelve pair of bellows, which might be 
heard a thoufand paces, or a mile; and 
another at Jerufalem, which might be 
heard at the mount of Olives. 
There is one in the cathedral church of 
Ulm, in Germany, that is ninety three 
feet high; and twenty-eight broad; the 
biggeft pipe is thirteen inches in diameter, 
and it has fixteen pair of bellows. 
The modern organ is a buffet, containing 
feveral 


at 
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feveral. rows of pipes. The fize of the 
‘organ is generally exprefled by the length 
of its biggeft pipe; thus we fay an organ 
of thirty-two feet, of fixteen, of eight, 
and of two feet. 

Church organs confift of two parts, viz. 
the main body, called the great organ ; 
‘and the pofitive, or little organ, which 
is a {inall buffet, commonly placed before 
the great organ. 
‘Fhe organ has at leaft one fet of keys, 
when it has only one body, and two or 
three when it has a pofitive or chair- 
organ: though large organs have four, 
and fometimes five fets of keys ; befides 
“which, the pedals or largeft pipes have 
their keys, the ftops or touches whereof 
are played by the feet. “The keys of 
an organ are ufually divided into four 
octaves, viz. the fecond fub-odtave, firft 
fub-oétave, middle oétave, and firft 
o&ave, Each oftave is divided into 
twelve ftops or frets, whereof the feveral 
black ones mark the natural founds, and 
_ the five white, the artificial ones, that is, 
the fharps and flats; fo that the keys 
ufvally contain forty-eight ftops, or 
ouches. Some organifts add to this 
umber one or more ftops in the third 
fab-oftave as well as in the fecond, 
- (Note, fome harpfichords and fpinnets 
have their natural flops or keys often 
“ynarked white, and their artificial ones 
“Dlack.) The pedals have about two or 
three ogtaves, at the pleafure of the or- 
anift, fo” that the number of ftops is 
‘ indeterminate, 
Each key or ftop preffed down, opens a 
valve or plug which correfponds length- 
wife with as many holes as there are 
rows of pipes on the found-board: the 
holes of each*row are opened and fhut 
by a regifter, or ruler, pierced with forty- 
eight holes ; by drawing the regifter, the 
holes of one row are opened, becaufe the 
les therein correfpond with thofe of 
t f. d-board, fo that by opening a 
valve, the wind brought into the found- 
board, by a large pair of bellows, finds 
a paflage into the pipes, which corre- 
fpond to the open holes of the found- 
board; but by pufhing the regifter, the 
forty-eight holes thereof not anfwering 
to any of thofe of the found-board, that 
row of pipes anfwering to the pufhed 
regifter are fhut. Whence it follows, 
that by drawing feveral regifters, feveral 
rows of pipes are opened; and the fame 
thing happens, if the fame regifter cor- 
yefpond to feveral rows, Hence the rows 
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of pipes become either fimple or com- 
pound: fimple, when only one row an- 
{wers to one regifter; compound, where } 
The organifts fay, a row is © 
compound, when feveral pipes play upon’ 
preffing one ftop. 
‘The pipes of the organ are of two kinds ; 
the oné with mouths like our flutes; the 
other with reeds. The firft, called pipes 
of mutation, confift, 1. of a foot, 
AA BB(pl. CLXXXIX. fig. .:n° x.) 
which is a hollow cone, and which re- 
ceives the wind that is to found the pipe. 
2. To this foot is faftened the body of 
the pipe BB DD. Between the foot and 
the body of the pipe is a diaphragm, or 
partition, FEF, which has a long, but 
narrow aperture to let the wind out. 
Over this aperture is the mouth BBC ; 
whofe upper lip C, being level, cuts the 
wind as it comes out at the aperture. 
The pipes are of pewter, of lead mixed 
with a twelfth part of tin, and of wood. 
Thofe of pewter are always open at their . 
extremities ; their diameter is very fmall, 
and their found very clear and fhrill. 
Thofe of lead, mixed with tin, are larger; — 
the fhorteft open, the Jongeft are quite 
ftopped ; the mean ones partly ftopped, 
and having befides a little ear on each fide 
the mouth, to be drawn clofer, or fet 
farther afunder, in order to raife or — 
lower the found, The wooden pipes are 
made fquaye, and their extremity ftopped — 
with a valve, or tampion of leather. — 
The found of the wooden and leaden 
pipes is very foft; the large ones ftopped, 
are ufually of wood; the fmall ones of 
lead. The longeft pipes give the great- — 
eft found; and the fhorteft, the moft — 
acute; their lengths and widths are made 
in the reciprocal ratio’s of their founds ; — 
and the divifions regulated by their rule, 
which they call diapafon. But the pipes 
that are fhut, are of the fame length as 
the open ones, which yield the fame 
found. Ufually, the longeft pipe is 
fixteen feet: though in extraordinary 
organs itis thirty-two, The pedal tube 
are always open, though made of wood, 
and of lead, 
A reed-pipe confifts of a foot, AABB, 
(ibid. n° 2.) which carries the wind into 
the fhalot, or reed C D, which is a hollow 
demi-cylinder, fitted at its extremity D, 
into a kind of mo, by a wooden 
tampion G, The thalot is covered with 
a plate of copper, K KILI, fitted at itsex- 
tremity IT, into the mould by the fame 
wooden tampion, lis other extremity 
KK 
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KR, is at liberty; fo that the air en- 
tering the fhalot, makes it tremble or 
fhake again{t the reed; and the longer 
that part of the tongue which is at 
liberty IL, is made, the deeper is the 
found. The mould IT, which ferves to 
fix the fhalot or reed, the tongue, tam- 
pion, &c, ferves alfo to ftop the foot of 
the pipe, andto oblige the wind to go 
out wholly at the reed. Laftly, in the 
mould is foldered the tube H H, whole 
inward opening is a continuation of 
that of the reed. The form of this tube 
is different in the different ranks of pipes. 
The degree of acutene/s and gravity in 

- the found of a reed-pipe, depends on the 
length of the tongue, and that of the 
pipe CK, taken from the extremity of 
the fhalot, to the extremity of the tube, 
The quality of the found depends on the 

‘ width of the reed, the tongue, and the 
tube; as alfo on the thicknefs of the 
tongue, the figure of the tube, and the 
quantity of wind, 

‘To diverfify the founds of the pipes, they 
add a valve to the port-vent, which lets 
the wind go in fits or fhakes, 

Hydraulic ORGaN, denotes a mufical ma- 

chine that plays by means of water in- 
ftead of wind. Of thefe there are fe- 
veral in Italy in the grottoes of vineyards. 
Ctefebes of Alexandria, who lived in the 
time of Ptolemy Evergetes, is faid to 
have firft invented organs that played by 
compreffing the air with water, as is ftill 
practifed. Archimedes and Vitruvius 
have left us defcriptions of the hydraulic 
organ. 
In the cabinet of queen Chriflina isa 
beautiful and large medallion of Va- 
lentinian, on the reverfe whereof is feen 
one cf thefe hydraulic organs ; with two 
men, one on the right, the other on the 
left, feeming to pump the water which 
plays it, and toliltten to itsfound. Ithas 
only eight pipes, placed on a round 
pedeftal. 

ORGANICAL, in the antient mufic, was 
that part performed by inftruments. See 
the article Music. 
The organical comprehended three kinds 
of inftruments, wiz. the wind inftru- 
ments, as trumpets, flutes, hautboys, 
@c. firinged-init™ments, as lutes, lyres, 
violins, harpfichords, &c. and) pullative 
inftruments, or thofe played by beating 
with the hands or flicks, as drums, &c, 
See the feveral articles TRUMPET, &c. 

ORGANICAL PART, is that part of an 

animal or plant, deftined for the per- 

*® 
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formance of fome particular fun&tion. 


ORGANICAL DISEASE, a difeale in an. or- — 


ganical part of the body, whereby its 
funétion is impeded, fufpended, or. de- 
{troyed. “ye 
ORGANICAL. defcription of curves, the 
method of defcribing them on a plane by 
- means of inftruments.. See CURVE. 
ORGANO, in mufic, fignifies the thorough 
bafs. Itis ufually fcored with figures 
over the notes for the harpfichord, bafs- 
viol, and lute. 
ORGANO PICcCIOLO, a chamber or little 
organ, ufed to play in a {mall room; 
being about two.or three feet high, 
that is, its largeft pipe is that length: it 
is made in a {mall buffet like the pofitive, 
or little organ ef a church. See ORGAN. 
ORGASM, orga/mus, an ecftacy, or im- 
petuous defire of coition, occafioned by 
a turgefcency of the feminal yeffels, 
Certain female animals have an orgafm 
at particular feafons of the year. 
ORGIA, opyia, in antiquity, feafts .and 


facrifices performed in honour of Bacchus, 


infituted by Orpheus, and chiefly cele- 
brated on the mountains by wild, dif- 
traéted women, called bacche. See 
BaccCHANALIA and Dionysia. 
ORGIVA, a town of Spain, in the pro- 


vince. of Granada, twenty-five miles. 


fouth of Granada. 
ORGUES, in the military art, are thick, 
_ long pieces of wood pointed at one end, 
and fhod with iron, clear one of another; 
hanging each by a particular rope, or 
cord, over the gate-way of a ftrong place, 


perpendicularly, to be let fall in cafe of. — 
Their difpofition, is fuch, ~~ 


an enemy. 
that they ftop the paffage of the gate, 
and are preferable to herfes or portcul- 
lifes; becaufe thefe may be either broke 
by a petard, or they may be ftopped in 
their falling down; but a petard is ufe- 
lefs againit an orgue, for if it break one 
or two of the pieces, they immediately 
fall down again, and fill up the vacane 
cy ; or if they ftop one or two of the 
pieces from falling, it is no hindrance to 
the reft. 

Orcués is alfo ufed for a machine, com- 
pofed of feveral harquebufs or mufquet- 
barrels, bound together, by means where- 
of feveral explofions are made at the 


fame time, ufed to defend breaches and’ 


other places attacked. 

ORGYA, an antient grecian meafure, 
containing fix feet, See MEASURE. 
ORIA, atown of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and territory of Otranto, fitu- 

ated 
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ated thirty miles north-weft of the city 
of Otranto. 

ORICHALCUM, or AvRICHALCUM, 
brafs. See the article Brass, 
It is evident, from all accounts, that the 
orichalcum of the antients was a ficti- 
tious fubftance, not a natural metal ; they 
made it on the fame bafis that we make 
brafs at prefent, but they had feveral 
ways of doing it, and diftinguithed it 
into feveral kinds. They hada white 
fort in frequent ufe and great efteem : 
this was made by mixing an earth with 
copper while in fufion, but what that 
earth was we are not informed. We 
know feveral ways of turning copper 
white; one of which was much prac- 


tifed fome years ago, and fpoons, and ORIGENISTS, in church-hiftory, a chrif- 


other utenfils made of it, had the name 
of alchymy-things: but this was done 
by means of arfenic, a thing not known 
to the antients: this therefore could not 
be the fame with their white brafs; 
and indeed, none of our methods feem 
to be the fame with theirs, fince tlie 
metal is debafed by all ours, and be- 
comes brittle, whereas in their manage- 
ment, according to their own accounts, 


it feems not to have loft any thing of © 


its duétility, though it acquired a par- 
ticular brightnefs, The orichalcum and 


zes flavum, brafsand yellow copper, are - 


with us fynonymous terms, but with the 
antients they were ufed to exprefs dif- 
ferent combinations of the ingredients. 


ORIENT, oriexs, in geography and a- ORIGINAL, a firft draught or defign o 


ftronomy, the eaft, or eaft-point of the 
horizon; thus called, becaufe it is the 
point where the fun rifes. Hence the 
equinoétial orient is ufed for that point 
of the horizon wherein the fun rifes, 
when he is in the equater, or when he 
enters the figns of aries and libra ; 
zeftival orient, is the point wherein the 
fun rifes in the middle of fummer, when 
the days are longeft; and the hibernal 
orient, the point where the fun rifes in the 
middle of winter, when the days are 
fhorteft, 

ORIENTAL, fomething fituated towards 
the eaft with regard to us,’ in oppofition 
to occidental. See OCCIDENT. 

ORIFICE, the mouth, or aperture of a 
tube, pipe, or other cavity. 

In anatomy, this term is particularly ap- 
plied to the mouths of the feveral ducts, 
veflels, and other cavities, as of the 
bladder, uterus, ftomach, Gc. See the 
article BLADDER, &ce , 
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ORIGANUM, wILD MARJoRAM, ir 


ORIGINAL SIN, the crime of eating th 


ORI 


- It is alfo ufed for the aperture of a wound, 
or ulcer, See Wound and ULceER. 


botany, a genus of the didynamia-gym- 
nofpermia clafs of plants, the corolla 
whereof confifts of a fingle ringent petal, 
the tube is cylindric and comprefied, the 
upper lip is ereé&t, obtufe, and emargi- 
nated, and the lower divided into three 
fegments; there is no pericarpium, the 
cup isconnivent, and contains four round- 
ith feeds. 

This plant is heating, diffolving, and 
ftimulating ; whence it is of ufe in ex- 
ulceration of the lungs, @c, It is alfo) 
adapted to difeafes of the kidneys, and 
is balfamic, 


tian fe& in the fourth century, fo called 
from their drawing their opinions from 
the writings of Origen. The origenilts 
maintained, that the fouls of men had a 
pre-exiftent ftate, that they were holy 
intelligences, and had finned in heaven 
before the body was created: that Chri 
is only the fon of God by adoption, 
that he has been fucceffively united with 
all the angelical natures, and has been 
a cherub, a feraph, and all the celeftial 
virtues, one after another ; that in fu~ 
ture ages, he will be crucified for the fal= 
vation of the devils, as he has already 
been for that of men, and that their pu 
nifhment, and that of the damned, wil 
continue only for a certain limited time. 


any thing, which ferves as a model ¢t 
be imitated or copied, 


forbidden fruit, of which it is faid, all 
mankind are guilty at their conceptio 
by the imputation of Adam's tran 
greffion; which is accounted for by fup 
pofing that Adam, as he was to be th 
father, was alfo the foederal head, an 
reprefentative of the whole human rac 
and that on his finning, all that were ¢ 
{pring from him partook of his crim 
Father Malebranche endeavours to a 
count for original fin from natural caufe 
and fuppofes that our firft parents, afte 
their tranfgreflion, received fuch de 
traces in their brain by the impreffion 
fenhble objeéts, tha it was very pofhb 
they might comm¥micate them to the 
children ; and that as, according to t 
order eftablifhed by natare, the though 
of the feul are conformable to the tra 
an the brain, it may be faid, thatas 


ORL 
as we are formed in the womb, we are in- 
feted with the corruption of our parents: 
for having traces in the brain like thofe 

who gave us being, we neceffarily have 
the fame thoughts, and’ the fame incli- 
nations with regard to fenfible objects ; 
and that thus, of courfe, we mutt be 
born with concupifcence and original fin. 

_ See the article CONCUPISCENCE. 
QRIGINALIA, in the exchequer, are 
tran{cripts, &c. fent to the rememibran~- 
cer’s office out of the court of chancery : 
which are thus called, to diftinguifh them 
from the recorda, which contain the 
ticemeny and pleadings in caufes tried 

_ before the barons. ; 

- ORIGUELLA, acity of Spain, in the pro- 

vince of Valencia: weft long, 50’, north 

e . lat. 38° 20’, 

' ORILLON, in- fortification, is a fmall 
rounding of earth faced with a wall; 

_raifed on the fhoulder of thofe baltions 
_ that have cafemates, to cover the cannon 
in the retired. flank, and prevent their 
being difmounted by the enemy. See the 
articles BasTION and FORTIFICATION, 

ORION, in aftronomy, a conttellation of 
the fouthern hemifphete; confilting of 
thirty-feven ftars, according to Ptolemy ; 
of fixty-two,, according to Tycho; and 
of no lefs than eighty, in the Britannic 
catalogue. 

ORION’s RING, in aftronomy, a conftella- 
tion more ufually called eridanus, See 
the article ERIDANUS. | 

ORISTAGNI, a city and_ port-town of 
the ifland of Sardinia; eaft long. 8° 30%, 

_ Horth lat. 39° 307. 

ORIXA, the capital of the province of the 
fame name, in the hither India, fituated 
on the welt fide of the bay of Bengal. 

ORKNEY IsLAaNDs, certain iflands on 
the north of Scotland, from which they 
are feparated by a frith twenty miles in 
length, and ten in breadth. Thefe iflands 
are forty in number, and together with 
the ifland of Zetland fend one member to 
parliament, and another for the burghs of 
Kirkwall, &c, 

ORLAMUND, or ORLAMUNDA, a town 

_ of Germany, in the circle of Upper Sax- 
ony, fifty miles fouth-wekt of Leipfic. 

ORLE, OrLET, or ORLO, in archite@ure, 
a fillet under the ovolo or quarter round 
of a capital.® When it is at the top or 
Bottom of the thaft, it is called cin&ture, 
See the article CINCTURE. 

’ Paladio ules the word orlo, for the plinth 
of the bafes of the columns. 

ORLE, in heraldry, an ordinary in form 

Vou, III, 


. 
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of a fillet drawn round the field, rear 
the edge or extremity thereof, by 
the field vacant inthe middle, Its breadth 
is but half that of the treffure or bor- 
dure, which contains a iixth part of the 
fhield; and the orle, only a twelfth: be- 
fides that the orle is its own breadth dif+ 
tant from the edge of the thield, whereas 


the bordure comes to the edge itfelf.. 


The form of the orle is the fame with 
that of the fhield, whence it refembles an 
efcutcheon, See pl, CLXXXVIII. fig. 5. 
which reprefevts an orle argent in a field 
ules, ; 

ORLEANOIS, a province or government 
of France, bounded by Normandy and 
the ifle of France, on the north; by 
Champaign and Burgundy, on the eaft 3 
by Lyonois and Guienne, on the fouth 5 
and by Britany and the bay of Bifcay, on 
the weft. 

ORLEANS, a city of France, capital of 
Orleanois, fituated on the river Loire, in 
eaft long. 2%, north lat. 47° 55’. 

ORLEANS is alfo the name of an ifland and 
town on the river of St. Laurence, in 
Canada: weft longitude 73°, north la- 
titude 47°, : 

ORLOPE, in the fea-language, the upper- 
moft {pace or deck in a great fhip, reach- 
ing from the main-mait to the mizen. 


In three-deck fhips the fecond andloweft 
decks are fometimes called orlopes. 


ORMOND, the north divifion of the coun= 
, _ ty of Tipperary, in Ireland, 
ORMSKIRK. a market-town of Lanca- 
fhire, fituated twenty-fix miles fouth of 
Lancafter. pie 
ORMUS, an ifland at the entrance of the 
gulph of Perfia, fituated oppolite to 
Gombron on the continent, in eait long. 
56°, north lat. 27° go’. ent 
This ifland is thirty miles in circumfe- 
rence. Be hic 
ORNAMENTS, in architefture, are ufed 
to fignify all the fculpfure or carved- 
work wherewith a piece of architeciure 
is enriched. _ 
Vitruvius and Vignola alfo ufe the word 
to fignify the entablature, 
Ornaments in relievo, are thofe cut in the 
contours of the mouldings, as leaves, 
fhells, fcrolls, flowers, &c, 
Ornaments in creux, are fuch as aré cut 
within the mouldings, as eggs, flutes, 
&c. See the article MOULDING. 


ORNITHOGALUM, sTaR OF BETM-. 


LEHEM, in botany, a genus of the hex- 
andria-monogynia clafs of plants, tie 
corolla whereof confifts of Gx pe:als, of a 

143R lancee- 
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lanceolated figure, from the bafe to the 
middle ere&t, from thence to the points 
lanopatent ; they are permanent, but 
Tote their colour : the fruit is a round an- 
gulated capfule, formed of three valves, 
and containing three cells: the feeds are 
numerous and roundifh, the receptacle 
columnar, 
The root of this plant is ufed both crude 
and boiled ; and the feed is baked along 
with bread. 
ORNITHOLOGY, that branch of zoo- 
logy, which treats of birds, See Bird, 
Linneus, whofe ornithology we have 
chiefly followed, arranges the whole clafs 
of birds under fix orders, according to 
the different figures of their beaks, viz. 
x. The accipitres, or birds with unci- 
nated or hooked beaks. See plate CXC. 
fig. 1. 
ne The pice, or birds that have convex 
and compreffed beaks, like that repre- 
fented, ibid. fig. 2. 
q. The anferes, comprehending fuch 
birds as have depreffed, and dentated or 
ferrated beaks, zbid. n° 3. 
4. The fcolopaces, or thofe furnifhed 
with fubcylindric and obtufe beaks. See 
ibid. fig. 5, : : 
5. The gallinz, or birds which have 
the beak of a conic form, but crooked, 
and the upper chap imbricated. ibid. 


fe The pafieres, or birds with conic and 
fharp-pointed beaks, like that reprefented 
- gbid, fig. 6. 

In the defcription of birds, the feet, 
wings, and taiJ, are chiefly attended to, _ 
In moft birds the toes are four in num- 


ber, three ftanding forwards, and one 


backwards, as reprefented ibid, fig. 7, 
8) 9e In fome two toes ftand forward, 

and two backward, ibid, fig. ro. Some 
feet, again, are palmated, or have the 
toes connected together by a membrane, 
ibid. fig. g. and others femi-palmated. 


7). Berd Gat We 


With regard to the wings, the Jong 
quill-feathers, marked 1, z, 3, Ge. fig. 
x2. are called by authors remiges, as 
ferving to fly with; and the other fea- 
thers, placed over the reft of the body, 
teStrices, “The long feathers of the tail 
are called rectrices, as ferving to fteer 
the bird's courfe through the air, ibid. 
fig. 11. 

Ais to the other terms made ufe of in 
the defcription of birds, they are thefe ; 
eera expreffes the membrane or naked 
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tunic, which furrounds and extends it- © 
felf over more or Jefs of the bafe of the 
beak; urrhopigium is the rhump; and 
as to other terms, they will be found ex- 
plained under their feveral heads, 


-ORNITHOMANCY, a fpeties of divina- 


» 


tion, performed by means of bitds ; be- 
ing the fame with augury, See the ar- 
ticles DiviNATION and AUGuRy, 


ORNITHOPUS, BriRD's FOOT, in bota- 


ny, a genus of the diadelphia-decandrie 
clafs of plants, with a papilionaceous 
flower: its fruit is an oblong, jointed 
pod, of a cylindrical figure, and contain- 
ing in each joint a fingle roundith feed : 
add to this, that feveral of thefe pods ufa- 
ally grow together. 

The leaves of this plant are faid to be 


good for an hernia, and for breaking and . | 


expelling the ftone of the kidneys or 
bladder, 

OROBANCHE, BROOM-RAPE, in bee 
fany, a genus of the didynamia-angio- 
fpermia clafs of plants, the corblla of © 
which is monopetalous and_ ringent 5 
and its (roi oblong caplule formed of 
two valves, and containing a great many 
minute feeds. Sea 
The leaves of this plant, dried, and re- 
duced to a powder, afford great relief in 
extreme pains of the colic; and its fyrup 
is recommended againft the hypochon- 
driac affection. 


OROBUS, BITTER-VETCH, in botany, a 


“genus of the diadelphia-decandria clafs 
of plants, with a papilionaceous flower, 
and a rounded bivalve pod for its fruit, 
containing numerous roundifh feeds. 

_It agrees in virtues with ervum. See the 
article Ervum.. ‘ 


ORONOQUE, a river of South America, 


which falls into the Atlantic ocean in 89 
north lat. almoft eppofite the ifland of 
Trinity, 


ORONTIUM,, in botany, a genus of the 


hexandria monogynia clafs of plants, 
whofe calyx is a fingle cylindric {padiz, 
covered with flofcules; the corolla con- 
fits of fix permanent roundifh petals ; 
the fruit is a fmall follicle, immerfed in 
the {padix with the corolla, and contain- 
ing a roundifh, fungous, and fingle 
feed, 


ORPELLO, in the glals-trade, calcined 


bark reduced to a black, powder, 


’ OROPESA, a town of New Caftile, fifty 


miles welt of Toledo. 


OROPEZA, acity of Peru: weft long. 


66°, fouth lat. 20°. 
ORPHAN, 


<> 
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@RPHAN, a fatherlefs child, or minor; 
or one that is deprived both of father 
and mother. 
The lord mayor ard aldermen of the 
city of London have the cuftody of the 
orphans of deceafed freemen, and alfo 
the keeping of their lands and goods. 
Accordingly, the executors of fuch free- 
mem. are to exhibit true inventories of 
their eftates, and give fecurity to the 
chamberlain of London for the orphan’s 
part. 
By ftatute of 5 and 6 Will. and Mary, 
€. 19, a certain fund is to be applied for 
the payment of debts due to orphans, by 
intereft at 4 per cent. And no perfon is 
compellable to pay into, the chamber of 
~ London, any fum of money or perfonal 
eftate, belonging to the orphan of any 
. freeman for the future. 
ORPHUS, in ichthyology, the fparus with 
‘the tail not forked, and with a black fpot 
Mear it. See the article SpPaRus. 
ORPIMENT,,.. auripigmentum, in natural 
hiftory, a foffile fubftance ufually found 
in copper-mines, compofed of thin flakes, 
like the talcs; which eafily fplit, and 
are flexible, and not elaftic, foluble in 
oil, fufible in a moderate fire, and yield- 
ing in burning an offenfive {mell like 
garlic. , indsiee 
OF this genus of foffils, there are only 
three known fpecies; 1. A broad-flaked, 
gold-coloured kind, well known among 
the antients, as is plain from the defcrip- 
tion of it left us by Diofcorides, and 
much efteemed at prefent by our paint- 
ers, . This is found in feveral places, as 
in the iflands of the Archipelago, in 
the mines of Goffelaer, in Saxony, in 
fome parts of Turky, and in the Eaft-In- 
dies, and in its utmoft purity about 
Smyrna; this makes the fineft of all 
yellows in painting, 2. Fhe fmall- 
flaked, yellow kind, which is the com- 
mon orpiment of the fhops, and is a fine 
colour, though greatly inferior to the 
former. This is found in many parts 
of the turkifh dominions, and in Ger- 
many. And, 3, Red-orpiment. This 
has been a name given by the more ju- 
Gicious to fandarach, and, by the vul- 
gar, to red arfenic, but is to be reftrained 
only to this foffile, which is of a fine 
bright red, and of the regular texture of 
the orpiments, and anfwering all their 
charaéters, This is a very beautiful fub- 
ftance of a fine bright red, very glofly, 
aad a little tran{parent, and is found in 
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the turkifh dominions, in the iflands of 
the Archipelago, and even in Cornwall, 
where it is known under the name of red 
mundic, 

The englifh druggifts are guilty of an 
unpardonable piece of ignorance, in that, 
in general, they know no difference be- 
tween yellow orpiment, and the yellow 
fititious arfenic, which they regularly | 
fell under its name. The orpiment is 
known to be a fafe internal medicine, 
and the thing they fell under iis nameis 
a very terrible poifon, The colour-men, 
however, who fell both, are well ac- 
quainted with the difference. yer 
The errors that have arifen from the con- 


fufion of names between orpiment and ~~ 


arfenic, have not been, even to this time, 
thoroughly fet right; fome accounting 
orpiment a poifon, others an innocent 
medicine. It is certain that the fmell of 
garlic, which orpiment emits, while burn- 
ing, and its effects in turning copper white 
by its vapour, favour greatly of its con- 
ta‘ning arfenic, fince they are qualities 
of that mineral ; yet we have numerous 
accounts of its having been given with 
fafety. Theantients gave it internally, 
and ordered its fumes, while burning, 
to be received into the mouth in afth- 
ma’s, and difeafes of the lungs; and the 
Chinefe, at this time, gave it a place 
among their cathartic medicines, after 
it has been burnt a little. 

Among the modern writers on thefe fub- 
jets, Geoffroy declares it a corrofive and 
poifonous mineral, and tells us, that the 
fymptoms it brings on are fpafms of the 
head and feet, ftupors, cold fweats, pal- 
pitations of the heart, {wooning, thirft 
and heat, vomitings and tormina of the 
bowels, and, finally, death itfelf; he 
adds, that in bodies opened after death, 
brought on by +his poifon, the throat, 
ftomach, and inteftines have been found 
inflamed, eroded, and even perforated. © 
On the other hand, Boerhaave declares 
orpiment an innocent and harmlefs, medi- 
cine: and Hoffman, who has been at 
more pains than any body to examine ine 
to its nature, declares the fame ; and even 
gives inftances of its being given to.dogs 
without any harm. a 

It is an excellent depilatory mixed with 
Jime, and made into a patte with water. 
The painters are fond of it as a gold-_ 
colour ; and a lixivium of it, with quick 
lime, makes fympathetic ink, “See In«, 


ORPINE, anacampferos, ov telephinm, in 


3Re botany, 
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and difproportion of making the fatel- 
lites to move round jupiter in an orrery. 
Saturn’s fatellites are fill more impro- 
perly put in; becaufe four of them move 
¥n orbits very much inclined to faturn’s 
ecliptic (viz. in an angle of above thirty 
degrees) and the fifth hath its orbit almoft 
jn the fame plane as {faturn’s ecliptic, 
with a diameter greater than the diame- 
ter of the whole orrery, even when fa- 
turn is three times lefs than the faturn of 
the orrery. 

‘The next thing which is put on, is a 
contrivance to fhew, that all the confu- 
fion of the planets-motions in the pto- 
lemaic hypothefis (called their ftations 
and retrogradations) is not really, but 
apparently fo, in the copernican or true 
fyftem of the world. And this is done 
by two fteel-indices, one of which being 
always applied to the fun, and fucceffive- 
Jy to the top of the ftem of the planet to 
be examined, whilft the other is applied 
to the earth (as a center) and the faid 
planet: by turning the handle of the 
machine, the heliocentric and geocentric 
places of the planet are feen on the eclip- 
tic at the fame time; fhewing why the 
planets feem to go backwards and for- 
wards when viewed from the earth; tho’ 
they go all the while regularly from weft 
to ealt, as they would be feen from the 
fun. 


‘When the machine is put in motion, all | 


thefe bodies move round that which re- 
prefents the.fun, and, at the fame time, 
both that, and al] thofe which reprefent 
fuch of the planets as have been obferved 
to have a rotation about their axis, turn 
yound upon the faid ftems, and in their 
proper times, ‘The fatellites, or moons, 
alfo revolve about their primaries at the 
fame time; and the ring that reprefents 
the orbit of the moon has likewife its 
proper motion, whereby that of its nodes 
3s alfo expreffed, ‘The whole machine 
is put into motion by turning a fmall 
winch, 14, like the key of a clock, 
with very little firength. And, above 
this winch, is a cylindrical pin, which 
may be drawn a little out, or pufhed. in 
at pleafare : when it is puthed in, all the 
planets, both primary and fecondary, 
will move according to their refpective 
periods, by turning the handle or winch : 
when it is drawn out, the motions of the 
fatellites of jupiter and faturn will be 
ftopped, hile all the reft move freely. 
In the place of the fun, you may fix a 
brafs-lamp, with’ two> convex: glaffes, 
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made on purpofe; which, being placed 
with the glafs direétly to the earth, and 
turning round in the fame time with the 
earth, throws a continual ftrong light 
upon it and the moon, in whatever part. 
of its orbit it is; and fo not only the | 
times in which the eclipfes of the fun 
and moon will happen, are fhewn, but | 
the phanomena themfelves are truly re- 
prefented, : ‘ 
When you propofe to ufe this machine, 
place a fmall black patch, or a bit of 
wafer, upon the middle of the fun, right 
againtt the firlt degree of a : you may 
alfo place patches upon venus, mars, and 
jupiter, right againft fome noted point 
in the ecliptic; put on the handle, and 
pefh in the-pin which is juft above it. 
One turn of this handle an{wers to a ree 
volution of the ball, which reprefents the 
earth, about its axis; and, confequently, 
to 24 hours of time, as may be feen by 
the motion of the hour-index, 9, which 
is marked, and placed at the foot of the | 
wire, on which the bal] of the earth is) 
fixed: again, when the index has moved | 
the {pace of ten hours, jupiter makes one | 
complete revolution round its axis ; and 
fo of the reft, 
By thefe means the revolutions of the 
planets, and their motions round their | 
own axes, will be reprefented to the eye. 
And it is worth obfervation, that the di-| 
urnal motion of the planets was difcover= 
ed, by obferving the motions of the {pots 
upon the furface of the fun, and of the 
planets in the heavens, after the fame 
manner as we here obferve the motions 
of their reprefentatives, by that of the 
marks placed upon them in this mae 
chine. i 
This machine is fo contrived, that the 
winch may be turned either way; fo 
that, the fame number of revolutions be« 
ing made backwards, they will bring all 
the planets to their former afpeéts or fitu 
ations in refpeét to each other. 
It would be too great an undertaking 
here to give an account of the mechanifm 
of the larger fort of orreries, which re 
prefent the movements of all the heavenly 
bodies; nor, indeed, can it be done eis 
ther by diagram or defcription, to render 
it intelligible to the moft difcerning read 
er; but, inftead of that, we fhall exhibi 
an idea of the theory and ftruAure of an 
ufeful, concife, and portable planetarium, 
which any gentleman may have mad 
for a fmal] expence, and will exhibit, 
very juftly, the motions of all the pri 
mar 
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maty planets about the fun, by wheel- 
work; and thofe that have fecondaries, 
or moons, may have them placed about 
their primaries moveable by the hand, fo 
that the whole fhall be a juft reprefenta- 
tion of the folar fyftem, or true {tate of 

_the heavens, for any given time of the 
“year, 
‘In order to this we muft compare, and 
| find out the proportion, which the pe- 
. riodical times, or revolutions of the pri- 
mary planets, bear to that of the earth; 
_ and they are fuch as are expreffed in the 
table below, where the firft column is 
_ the time of the earth’s period in days and 
decimal parts; the fecond, that of the 
planets; the third and fourth are num- 
bers in the fame proportion to each 
other: as, 
365,25: 88 
| 365,25 522457 


3% ::83:20,for merc. 
Q ::52:32,forvenus. 
365,25 :686,9 3 3:40:75, for mars. 
365,2§:433295 :: 7: 83, for jupit. 

365525: 10759,3 i: §: 148, for fat. 

If we now fuppofe a {pindle or arbor with 
fix wheels fixed upon it in an horizontal 
pofition, having the number of teeth in 
each, correfponding to the numbers in 
the third column, viz. the wheel AM 
(bid. fig. 2.) of 83 teeth, BL of 52, 
CK of s0 (for the earth), DI of 4o, 
EH of 7, and FG of 5; and another 
fet of wheels moving freely about an ar- 
bor, having the number. of teeth in the 
| fourth column, viz. AN of 20, BO of 
32, CP of 50 (for the earth), DQ of 
75, ER of 83, and FS of 148; then, 
if thofe two arbors of fixed. and moveable 
wheels are made of the fize, and fixed at 
the diftance from each other, as here re- 
prefented in the fcheme, the teeth of the 
former will take thofe of the latter, and 
turn them very freely, when the machine 
/is in motion, 

‘Thefe arbors, with their wheels, are to 
be placed in a box, of an adequate fize, 
in a perpendicular pofition: the arbor of 
fixed wheels to move in pivots at the top 
and bottom of the box; and the arbor of 
moveable wheels to go through the top of 
the box, toa proper height, on the top 
f which is to be placed a round ball, 
ilt with gold, to reprefent the fun. On 
ach of the moveable wheels is to be fix- 


p of the box, and having on the top a 
ire fixed, and bent at a proper diftance 
into a right angle upwards, bearing on 
he top a fmall round ball, reprefenting 
3 proper planets. 
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If then on the lower part of the arbor 
of fixed wheels be placed a pinion of 
{crew-teeth, a winch turning a {pindle 
with an endlefs fcrew, playing in the 
teeth of the arbor, will turn it with all 
its wheels; and thefe wheels will move 
the others about with their planets, in 
their proper and refpective periods of 
time, very exactly. For, while the fixed 
wheel CK moves its equal CP once 
round, the wheel AM will move AN a 
little more than four times round, and fo 
will nicely exbibit the motion of mercury; 
and the wheel F G will turn the wheel 


F S about : 


ly reprefent the motion of faturn: and 
Re fame is to be olferved of all the ret. 

ORRICE, the common name of the iris- 
root. See the article [Ris, 

ORSA, atown of Lithuania, fituated in 
30° 40’ eaft long. and 55° 20’ north lat, 

ORSOWA, a town of the bannat of Te- 
mefwaer, fituated on the north fide of © 
the Danube, almoft oppofite to Belgrade, 

ORSOY, a town of Weftphalia, twenty 
miles fouth of Cleves. 

ORTA, a town of St, Peter’s Patrimony, 
thirty-five miles north of Rome. : 

ORTEGAL cafile and cape, the moft’ 
northerly promontory of Spain, thirty 
miles north-eaft of Ferrol: weft long. 
8° 22!, north lat. 44°. 

ORTEGIA, in. botany, a genus of the 
triandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
calyx of, which confifts of five ere&t leaves; 
there is no corolla; the fruit isa roundifh 
capfule, containing but one cell, in which 
are a great many very fmall, oblong 
feeds, acute on both fides. 

ORTEIL, in fortification, the fame with 
berme, See the article BeERME. 

ORTHODOX, in church-hiftory, an aps 
pellation given to thofe who are found in 
all the articles of the chriftian faith. 

ORTHOGONIAL, in geometry, the fame 
with rectangled, See RECTANGLED. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC projection of the 
Sphere, that wherein the eye is fuppofed at 
an infinite diftance; fo called becaufe 
the perpendiculars from any point of the 
fphere, will all fall in the common intere 
feStion of the (phere with the plane of the 
projection, See PRojecTION and Map, 

ORTHOGRAPHY, that part of gram- 
mar which teaches the nature and af- 
feétions of letters, and the juit method of 
fpelling or writing words with all the 
proper and neceffary letters, making one 
of the four greatelt divifions or branches 

of 


round, and fo will tru- 


a 
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of grammar. . See the articles Gram- 
MaR, LETTER, WorRD, &e, 
Orthography being, therefore, the doc- 
trine of letters, treats principally of five 
heads, viz. 1. The number and divifion 
of letters. 2. Their accidents. 3. The 
juft manner of writing letters, which, 
properly fpeaking, is orthography. 4. 
The pronunciation of letters, And, 5. 
The difpofition of letters into fyllables, 
See the article PRONUNCIATION, &c, 
As to orthography, properly fo called, 
or the right fpelling of words, it mult be 
learned from the beft authors in each 
Janguage. However, it ought to be ob- 
ferved, that orthography has appointed 
one way of fpelling a word in common 
Janguage, and another in the learned and 
polite diction : thus, in ordinary, we fay, 
and write, fancy, fantom, frenzy, Ge. 
for phantafy, phantom, phrenzy, Gc. ac- 
cording to the original etymology of 
thefe words: and in fuch cafes, as vul- 

. garifms ought to be carefully avoided, fo 
as not to write obfiropulus for obftreper- 
‘ois, and the like; fo, on the other hand, 
we muft not alter the received orthogra- 

. phy, in imitation of any one man, be 
his authority or learning ever fo great; 
‘the general ufage being, in this refpect, 
the only rule that ought to be followed, 
fince innovations rather confound than 
help the learner. 

- We fhall therefore only add one obferva- 
tion more, with refpeét to the oithogra- 
phy of words, wiz, that it ought, as 

- much as poffible, to be agreeable to the 

original etymology, fenfe, and pronun- 
ciation of words : thus it is better to write 
phrenzy than frenzy, on account of its 
being derived from the greek ¢pxv; in 
the fame manner, the participle of the 

- verb finge thould be written jgeing, on 
account of the fenfe, to diftinguith it from 
Jinging ; and, laftly, when letters are nei- 
ther neceffary on account of the etymo- 
logy, fenfe, or found, they ought to be 
rejected, as public for publick, the k be- 
ing wholly fuperfluous, 

As for that part of orthography which re- 
gards fpelling, fee SPELLING. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, in geometry, the art of 
drawing or delineating the fore-right 

. plan of any object, and of exprefling the 
heights or elevations of each part. It 

- is called orthography, from its determin- 

.ing things by perpendicular lines falling 
on the geometrical plane. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, in architeflure, the ele- 

' vation of a building. 


Sy 
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ORTHOGRAPHY, in perfpective, isthe fore 


ORTHOGRAPHY, in fortification, is t 


ORTHOPNOEA, in medicine, 4 {pect 


ORTIVE, in aftronomy, the fame w 
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This orthography is either external of if- 
ternal, ‘The external orthography is taken | 
for the delineation of an external face or — 
front of a building ; or, as it is by | 
others defined, the model, platform, and | 
delineation of the front of a houfe, that | 
is contrived, and to be built, by the 
rules of geometry, according to which | 
pattern the whole fabric is erefted and | 
finifhed, ‘This delineation or platform | 
exhibits the principal wall with its aper- | 
tures, roof, ornaments, and every thing 
vifible to an eye placed before the building. 
Internal orthography, which is alfo call- 
eda feétion, is a delineation or draught 
of a building, fuch as it would appear 
were the external wal] removed. 
To lay down the orthography of a build- 
ing, draw a right.line, for a bafe or 
grounding A B (pl, CLXXXIX. fig. 3.) 
and at one end ereét a perpendicular AD 5 
fet off the width and diftances of the gates, 
or doors, windows, &c. Upon AB and. 
on the right line AD, fet off the heights o 
the feveral parts vifible in the face of the 
building, wv, g. of the doors, windows,| 
the roof, chimnies, @&c. and apply a 
ruler to each point of divifion. The 
common interfe&tions of the right lines 
drawn from the points parallel to the 
lines AB and AD, determine the ex 
ternal orthography of the building ; andy 
after the fame manner, is the internal or- 
thography to be laid down, 


right fide of any plane, 7. ¢, the fide 
plane that lies parallel to a ftraight line 
that may be imagined to pa(s through th 
outward convex points of the eyes, con 
tinued to a convenient length. : 
Lamy and others ufe the word fcenogra 
phy in the fame fenfe. 


profile or reprefentation of a work 5 or! 
draught fo conduéted, as that the length 
breadth, height, and thicknefs of the f€ 
veral parts are expreffed, fuch as t 
would appear if perpendicularly cut fra 
top to bottom. See FORTIFICATION, 


or degree of afthma, where there is fi 
a difficulty of refpiration, that the patie 
is obliged to fit or ftand upright, to 
able to breatite. ~See ASTHMA, 


ealtern: the ortive or eaftern amplitud 
is an arch of the horizon intercepted t 
tween where a ftar rifes, and the eaft po 
of the horizon, or point where the ha 
zon and equator interfect. 

* ORTG 
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ORTON, a market-town of Weltmore- 
land, fituated ten miles fouth-welt of 
Appleby. — 
ORTYGOMETRA, Dake&R HEN, in 

ornithology, a genus of birds, of the 

_order of the {colopaces, the beak of 

which is fhorter than the toes: it is of 
a compreffed figure, and terminates in 

'.a kind of point; both the chaps are 

- equal in length. There is but one fpe- 

cies of this genus: it is of the fize of 

_ our common magpye, and is a fingular 

and elegant bird; the head is fmall and 

| oblong; the eyes are large, and their 
|. iris reddith, the pupil is black ; the head, 

_ neck, hack, and tail are of a bright and 

elegant brown, variegated in a beautiful 

~ manner with foots of black ; the throat 
is of a pale, whitifh grey, as are alio the 
breaft and belly. 

ORV.ALA, in botany, a genus of the 

didynamia -gymnofpermia clafs of plants, 

the corolla of which confifts of a fing'e 
ringent petal ; the tube is of the length 
of the cup; the limb is ereét, long, and 
divided into four fegments ; there is no 
pericarpium ; the feeds, being four in 
number, and kidney-fhaped, are contain- 

_ ed in the bottom of the cup. 

ORVIETANUM, in pharmacy, the name 
of a celebrated antidote, fo called, ac- 
cording to Lemery, from Orvietto, a city 
of Italy, where it was firft ufed; but, 
according to others, from Hieronymus 
Ferrantes Orvietanus, a fameus mounte- 
bank, who invented it. 

The method of preparing this medicine 
may be feen in Lemery’s Pharmacopée. 
ORVIETTO, a city of Italy, in the pope’s 
territories, capital of the province of Or- 
vietto, fituated at the confluence of the 

Tiber and the Chiane: ealt long. 13°, 

north lat. 43°. 

ORWELL, a river of Suffolk, which, rif- 
ing in the middle of that county, runs 
fouth-eaft, by Ipfwich, and falls into the 
German fea, at Landguard-tort. 

ORYZA, RICE, in botany, a genus of the 
hexandria-digynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla of which is formed of two obtule, 
large, nearly equal, and permanent valves: 

_ the neétarium is compofed of two leaves, 
plane, very {mall, and fituated on the 
fides of the germen ; the leaves of it are 
narrow at the bafe, truncated, and de- 
ciduous; there is no pericarpium 3 the 
corolla grows to the feed, and becomes 
of an oblong oval figure, comprefled, 
thin at the edges, and marked each way 
with two lines on the fides; the feed 1s 
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fingle, large, obtufe, oblong, and come 
prefled. : 
This plant is cultivated in vaft abun- 
dance in the Baft, as alfo in Carolina, 
for food. It is faid to be good in dyfen- 
terics, diarrhoeas, &e. 
Rice, on importation, pays a duty of 

6s, 422. d. the hundred weight; and 
draws back, on exportation, 5s. 9d, 

OS, inanatomy. See Bone and Mout. 
For the os calcis, os femoris, os frontis, 
os occipitis, @c. fee Catcis Os, &e, 

Os sacRuM. See Sacrum Os. 

OSACA, a great city and port-town of 
Japan, fituated on the bay of the fea, on 
the eaft fide of the ifland, in eaft long. 
7359, north lat. 35° 

OSBECKIA, in botany, a genus of the 
octandria monogynia clafs of plants, the 
calyx of which 1 a fingle leafed, bell- 
fhaped, permanent perianthium ; the co- 
rolla confifts of four roundith {efile pe- 
tals, longer than the cup; the fruit isan 
oval capfule, covered with the truncated 
tube of the cup, containing four cells, 
in which are a great many roundith 
feeds: the receptacle is moon- fhaped, 

OSCHEOCELE, in forgery, a hernia of 

_ the fcrotum, See the article HERNIA. 
Of this rupture, fometimes called hernia 
Icrotalis, there are two kinds 5 a true one, 
proceeding from a prolapfion of the in- 
teftine, or omentum; and a {purious 
one, or only apparent, arifing from a tu- 
mour of the tefticles, or {permatic veffe!s, 
or a diftention with air, water, or fome 
offending humour: the ofcheocele is 
therefore diflinguithed into various kinds, 
according to the different fubftances with 
which the fcrotum is diftended, by which 
it is alfo differently denominated: when 
the inteltine is prolapfed through the pro- 
cefs of the peritonzeum into the fcrotum, 
the tumour is then called enterocele; if 
from the omentum, epiplocele; if from 
a diftention with water, hydrocele; if 
from wind or flatus, pneumatocele; 
when from blood, hzmatocele; if the 
tefticle is enlarged beyond its proper di- 
menfions, it is termed farcocele; and 
when the fpermatic veins are too much 
diftended, it is termed varicocele, cirfo- 
cele, or hernia varicofa ; and when an 
abfcefs is formed in the fcrotum, it is 
by fome termed hernia humoralis; fome- 
times two or more of thefe fubftances 
concur together to form the tumour, 
which is then named conjunétly from 
them entero-epiplocele, hydro-entero 
cele, &c. each of shefe may be feen fe- 

13S parately 


OSG 
rately treated of, under their feveral 


reads, See the articles ENTEROCELE, 
EPIPLOCELE, &¢. . » 


OSCHOPHORIA, in antiquity, an athe- 


nian feftival, inftituted by Thefeus, in 
acknowledgement for his having deftroy- 
ed the Minotaur, and thereby freed his 
country from the tribute of feven young 
men, who were to be fent every year 
into Crete, to be devoured by that 
montter. 

At this feftival there was always a race 
by young men elected out of every tribe, 
who run from Bacchus’s temple to that 
of Minerva Sciras: the place where the 
race ended, was called Ofchophorion, and 
the victor’s reward was a cup containing 
a mixture of wine, honey, and oil. 


OSCILLA, in antiquity, fmall images of 


wax or clay, which were made in the 
fhape of men and women, and conie- 
crated to Saturn, in order to render bim 
propitious, 
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rating forces, then the ofcillation will be — 
performed in times that are to one ano- © 
ther in the ratio compounded of the 
dire&t fubduplicate ratio of the lengths 
of the pendulums, and inverfe fubdu- 
plicate ratio of the accelerating forces. | 
Hence it appears, that if ofcillations of 
unequal pendulums are performed in the 
fame time, the accelerating gravities of 
thefe pendulums mutt be as their Jengths ; | 
and thus we conclude, that the force of 
gravity decreafes, as you go towards the 
equator, fince we find that the lengths of 
pendulums that vibrate feconds, are ale — 
ways lefs at a lefs diftance from the 
equator. 6. The fpace defcribed by a 
falling body in any given time, may be 
exactly known ; for finding, by experi- 
ments, what pendulum ofcillates’ in that | 
time, the balf of the pendulum will be 
to the fpace required, in the duplicate 
ratio of the diameter of a circle to the 
circumference, 


OSCILLATION, in mechanics, the vi- Center of OSCILLATION. See CENTER. | 
bration, or reciprocal afcent and defeent OSCINES, among the Romans, an ap- | 


of a pendulum. See PenpuLuM, 
It is demonttrated, that the time of-a 


complete ofciilation in a cycloid, is to- 


the time in which a body would fall thro’ 
the axis of that cycloid, as the circum- 
ference of a circle to its diameter ; 
whence it follows, 1. That the ofcijla- 
tions in the cycloid are all performed in 
equal times, as being all in the fame 
ratio to the time in which a body falls 
through the diameter” of the generating 
circle. 2. As the middle part of the 
cycloid may be conceived to coincide 
with the generating circle, the time in a 
fmall arch of that circle will be nearly 
equal to the time in the cycloid: and 
hence the reafon is evident, why the 


_ times in very little arches are equal, 


3: The time of a complete ofcillation in 
any little arch of a circle, is to the time 
in which a body would fall through half 
the radius; as the circumference of a 
circle, to its diameter; and fince the 
Jatter time is half the time in which a 
body would fall through the whole di- 
ameter, or any chord; it follows, that 
the time of an ofcillation in any little 
arch, is to the time in which a body 
would fall through its chord, as the 
femi-circle to the diameter. 4. The 
times of the o'cillations in cycloids, or 
in fmall arches of circles, are ina fub- 


, duplicate ratio of the lengths of the 


pendulums. 5. But if the bodies that 
ofcillate be agied on by unequal acccle 


OSCITATION. See YawNinc. 
OSERA, a venetian ifland, in the gulph of. 


OSIMO, a town of Italy, in the terri< 


OSMERUS, in ichthyology, a genus of 


OSMUNDA, in botany, a genus of the 


pellation given to fuch birds, from whole 
chattering or notes, omens and predic-. 
tions were drawn; in which fenfe they 
ftood contra-diftinguifhed from the alites,y | 
or fuch birds as afforded matters for au-_ 
euries by their flight. See ALITES. 


Venice : eaft long,15° 30’, north lat. 45%. | 


tories of the pope, and marquifate of: 
Ancona: fifteen miles north weft o 
Lorette. 


the malacopterygious clafs of fifhes, the 
back and belly fins whereof are placed 
at the fame diftance from the head ; the 
teeth are large and firong, and placed im 
both jaws, and alfo on the tongue and 
palate; the branchioftege-membrane on 
each fide has feven or eight rays. 

‘Fhis genus comprehends the fmelt and 
tarantola-fifh, See the articles SMELT 
and TARANTOLA FISH. 


cryptogamia-filicum clafs of plants, of 
which no part of the fruétification is vi 

fible, except the fruit: this is a globofe 
diftin& capfule, many of which are ar 

ranged together in clufters, and which 
when mature, open horizontally, and 
are found to contain a ‘great number o 
very minute feeds of an ovated fhape. | 
This genus* comprebends the ofmund 

royal, and the moonwort. 

OSNA 
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OSNARURG, the capital of the bifhopric 
of the fame name, in the circle of Welt- 
phalia : eaftlong. 7° 40’, morth lat. 52° 
31’. The territories of this bifhopric, 
which are forty miles long, and thirty 
broad, are fubje& to its bifmop : and this 
bifhopric is alternately held by a pro- 
teftant and papift, the proteftant being 
always a prince of the houfe of Brunfwic, 
OSORNO, a town of Chili, in fouth 
_ America ; welt long. 80°, fouthlat. 41°. 
SPREY, ofifragus, a bird of the falcon- 
| kind, as big as a large cock, and more 
) generally known by the names of ha- 
’ Vizetus, and bald-buzzard. See the are 
ticles HaL1=TUs and Fatco. 
SSICLE, oficulum, a little bone, a di- 
minutive of bone, in which fenfe it is 
frequently ufed by anatomifts. 
Botanifts alfo ufe officulam for the ftone 
ofa plumb, cherry, or any other ftone- 
fruit. 
OSSIFICATION, the formation of bones, 
but more particularly the converfion of 
parts naturally foft, to the hardnefs and 
confiftence of bones. 
Dr. Nifbet’s opinion of offification is, 
that in the blood, or a fluid fecreted from 
it, there is an offifying juice confifting 
of particles that are not apparent: that 
whenever nature defigns an offification 
between membranes, or within a car- 
tilage, fhe occafions a more than ufual 
afflux of this fluid, which fo diftends 
the veffels that were before invifible, as 
to make them capable of receiving the 
red globules of blood, which are always 
to be feen near the place wherc offification 
is begun. In this blood, gritty bony 
particles are to be felt by the point of a 
knife, which have been formed by the 
attraction and cohefion of the particles of 
the offifying juice obftruéted, along with 
the other groffer fluids in the beginning of 
the veffels prepared to receive the refluent 
juices. The blood being capable of form- 
ing fine membranes, the membranaceous 
parts of a bone, which a¢t as a gluten to 


if there be any fuch, that do not arife 
from the coats of its veffels, are pro- 
duced by a cohefion round the cretaceous 
particles of a part of the fluid, in which 
they were generated and contained. 
Thus the membranes of cartilages ferve 
as a bed between, or within which the 
| bony particles are depofited, or thoot ; 
but without any intermixture of the 
articles of the bone and cartilage, or 

continuation of the fibres of the one 


\ 
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keep thefe particles and fibres together, - 


os: T 
fubftance to thofe of the other, as is evie 
dent in cartilages containing bones kept 
long enough in water, and then flit; for 
the bone will, as-foon as the large veffels: 

' that enter its fubftance are divided, flip 
as eafily from it as an acorn does out of 
its cup; and there is a fmoothnefs and 
polith of the parts of both cartilage and 
bone, which fhew there is no conjunce 
tion of the fibres of the two fubftances, 
While the bones are increafing within 
cartilages, the cartilages are extended 
and fpread out; by which, with the 
preflure which they fuffer, and the great 
influx of various-fluids, and the nue 
tritious matter being hindered from flowe 
ing freely into them, they decreafe cone 
tinually ; and, at laft, may truly be faid 
to be entirely deftroyed, 
For the formation of the bones of a 
foetus, fee the article Foetus. 

OSSORY, the weft divifion of Queen's 
County in Ireland, 

OSSUNO, a town of Spain, in the pros 
vince of Andalufia, forty miles eaft of 
Seville. 

OSTAGIO, a town of Italy, in the ter- 
ritory of Genoa, fifteen miles north-weft 
of Genoa. 

OSTATRIC, a town of Spain, in the 
province of Catalonia, twenty-four miles, 
north-eaft of Barcelona. 

OSTEND, a city and port-town of the 
Auftrian Netherlands, in the province of 
Flanders, fituated twelve miles weft of 
Bruges: eaft long, 2°, 45’, north lat. 

“ht oe ; 

OSTEOCOLLA, in natural hiftory, tho* 
fuppofed by many to be an earth, is 
truly a cruftated kind of fpar, debafed 
by earth, and therefore not teanfparent. 
See the article Spar. 

Tt is ufually found coating over veges 
table, or other bodies, in form of in- 
crultations ;, fo that the true ofteocolla ig 
a tubular croftaceous fpar, of a very foul 
and coarfe texture, and carries with it 
much more of the appearance of a marl, 
than of.a fpecies of fpar. 

The maffes of ofteocolla, though regu- 
larly of the fame figure, are very dife 
ferent in-fize ; fome of them being not 


thicker than a crow-quill, and others of | 


five and fix inches diameter; it is always, 
however, of a tubular figure, and wrink- 
Jed and rough furface. 
Ofteocolla is frequent in Germany, where 
it is found buried near the furface of the 
earth, fometimes in ftrata of fand, but 
more frequently among marls; it fhould 
3382 be. 
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be chofen for ufe, the pureft that can be 
had of a pale brown colour, and of a 
tolerably clofe and firm texture, 

It has long been famous for bringing on 
a callus in’ fraétured bones; its name 


ofteocolla fignifying the bone-glue, or OSTIGLIA, a town of the dutchy of 


bone-binder, Itis alfo recommended as 


a diuretic, and as good in the fluor OSTRACION, in ichthyology, a genus 
' of the branchioftegious order of fifhes, — 


albus; but, at prefent, little regard is 

paid to it; fince, if it has any virtues, 

they muft be wholly owing to {par, which 

may be given to greater advantage in a 
urer form. 

OSTEOCOPOS, in medicine, any pain 
in the bones, whether arifing from 
wearinefs, a fharp f{corbutic humour, or 
a venereal taint, See Pain. 

OSTEOLOGY, that branch of anatomy 
which treats of the bones. See BONE, 
The objects of ofteology are the bones, 
whether they be recent or dried, whether 
they have belonged to an infant or an 
adult; and with the bones are to be 
confidered their periofteum, meduila or 
marrow, the ligaments, and the cartila- 
ges. See the articles OssIFICATION, 
MEDULLA, &c. 

The ftudy of the bones is to be confi- 
dered in two lights ; as theoretical, or as 
practical, In the firlt fenfe, ofteology 
only extends to the external conforma- 
tion and ufe of the bones: whereas in 
the latter or praétical fenfe, it compre- 

_hends the more intimate knowledge of 
their interfdr ftru€lure and conneétions, 
3. If their internal parts are the fub- 
je&ts of ehquiry, they are to be cut or 
broken. 2. Ifthe articulations are to be 
examined, the ligaments and cartilages, 
as well as the articulations themfelves, 
mult be diffeéted and carefully obferved, 
3. If the making a fkeleton be the intent, 
then their preparation and prefervation 

_come inte this branch. See the articles 
Bone, ARTICULATION, LIGAMENT, 
SKELETON, &e¢,: 

OSTEOSPERMUM, in botany, a genus of 
the fyngenefia-polygamia-neceffaria clals 
of plants, the compound flower of which 
is radiated ; the hermaphrodite corollule 
are numerous in the difc; the female 
ones are about ten in the radius; there 
is no other pericarpium but the cup; the 
hermaphrodite feeds are abortive; the 
female ones are folitary, globofe, co- 
loured, and at length indurated, in- 
cluding a nucleus; the receptacle is 
naked and plane. 


-OSTIA, a port-town of Italy, in the 


pope’s territores, fituated at the mouth 


; 
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OsTIA, in anatomy, an appellation given! 


_ figure ; the {kin is always very firm and 


OSTRACISM, cepasicuce. in grecian an- 


OSTRACITES, in natural hiftory, the 


OSTRACITES isalfoakind of cadmia, Se 


OSFRACODERMATA, in natural hi- 


OSTREA, the Oyster. 
OSTRICH, fruthio, in ornithology, 


Oa. 
of the Tiber: eaft long. 13°, north lata) 
4I° 30%. | 


to the orifices or apertures of the veflels 
of the body, 


Mantua, fifteen miles eaft of Mantua. 


of a globofe, oval, or ovato-quadrangular, 


hard; andis in fome fpecies {mooth, in 
others entirely covered with {pines ; and, 
finally, in fome the {pines entirely occupy 
only particular places ; there are no belly - 
fins, and the others are five in number, 
viz. two peétoral or lateral fins, one on 
the back, the pinna ani, and the tail. 
To this genus belong the globe-fifh, the 
horned triangular-fifh, the porcupine- 
fith, fun-fifh, &c. 


tiquity, denotes the banifhment of fuch | 
perfons whofe merit and influence gave 
umbrage to the people of Athens, left 
they fhould attempt any thing againft 
the public liberty, It was fo called, be- 
caule the people voted a perfon’s banifh- 
ment, by writing his name on fhells, 
called in greek cepaxoy, and cafting them” 
info an urn, 


name by which authors call the foffile 
oyfter-fhells. See the article OySTER. — 
Oftracites has the fame medicinal virtues 
with the belemnites, and lapis judaicus, 
only in a higher degree; being accounted 
by Dr, Lifter, one of the greateft known 
medicines in nephritic cafes: the dofe, in 
powder, is from half a dram to a dram, 
in white wine ; and to prevent a ficknefs 
at the ftomach, that fometimes attends th 
taking it, one third part of the quantity 
of powdered chamamile-flowers may b 
mixed with it. 


the article CaADMIa. 


ftory, an appellation given to the teftace 
ous fhells ; efpecially of the echini ma 
rini, 

See the ar 
ticle OYSTER. 


diftin&t genus of birds, of the order 
the gallinz: it has only two toes to eac 
fgot; and thefe are both placed forward 
and its head is fimple, or not orna 
mented with the appendages which ar 
common to moft birds of this order... 


} 


Th 
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The oftrich is the talleft of all the bird 
kind, meafuring feven or eight feet when 
it fands ereét : its legs are very long and 
naked ; and the ftructure of the foot, 
having only two toes, is particular. 

OSTROGOTSKOI, a city of Ruflia, in 
the province of Belgorod : eaft long, 40° 
30’, north lat. 51° 26’. 

OSTUNI, a bifhop’s fee of the kingdom 
of Naples, eighteen miles north of Ta- 
ranto. 

OSWEGO, a town of the Iroquois, in 
North America, three hundred miles 
weft of Albany, in New-York. 

OSWESTRY, a market town in Shrop- 
fhire, fifteen miles north-welt of Shrewf- 
bury, 

OSYRIS, PoET’s ROSEMARY, in botany, 
a genus of the dicecia-triandria clafs of 
plants, without any flower-petals : the 
fruit is a globofe unilocular berry, con- 
taining a fingle offeous feed. 

This whole thrub is aftringent, and con- 
fequently good in fluxes. i 
Olyris is alfo a name fometimes ufed for 
the Jinaria, or toad-flax. 

OTALGIA, the Ear-acu. See Ear. 

OTHONNA, BASTARD-JACOBAA, in 
botany, a genus of the fyngenefia-poly- 
gamia-neceffaria clafs of plants, the com- 
pound flower of which is radiated, witha 
great number of tubulofe and quinque- 
dentated hermaphrodite ones on the difc : 
the ftamina are five very fhort capillary 
filaments ; and the feed, which is fingle 
after each flower, is contained in the cup, 
and is either naked or crowned with 
down. 

OTIS, the BusTaRD, in ornithology, 

makes a diftinét genus of birds, of the 
order of the gallinz, the characters of 
which are thefe: there are three toes on 
each foot, all turned forwards; and the 
head ts naked, or has no comb. 
The buftard has been confounded with 
the turkey; it is about the fize of the 
common peacock, and runs ata prodigi- 
ous rate, being frequently taken with 
greyhounds in a fair courfe, in the man- 
ner of hunting the hare; its fleth is weil 
tafted. 

OTLEY, a market-town, twenty-one 
miles weft of York. 

OTOQUE, an ifland fituated in the bay of 
Panama, from whence this city is fur- 
nifhed with provifions: weft long. 82°, 
north lat. 7°. 

OTRANTO, a city and archbifhop’s 
fee of the kingdom of Naples, fituated 

at the entrance of the guiph of Venice : 
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eaft long. 19° 15’, north lat. 40° 22%, 


OTRICOLI, a town of Italy, thirty-five 
miles north of Rome. 


OTTER, Jutra, in zoology, a genus of 


quadrupeds, of the order of the ferz, 
the charaéters of which are thefe: the 
fore-teeth in the upper-jaw are ftraight, 
diftin& and acute ; thole of the under 
jaw are obtufe, and ftand clofe together = 
the ears are fituated lower than the eyes, 
and ihe feet are furnifhed each with five 


toes, and are palmated or formed for 


fwimming, 
Of this genus there are two [pecies: 4. 
‘The common otter, with all the toes of an 
equal length : this isa very fierce animal, 
three feet in length, including the tail, 
2. The brafilian otter, with the inner 
toe fhorter than the reft. This is fome- 
what larger than the former fpecies, 
OTTER-HUNTING. See HUNTING. 
OTTER-PIKE, in ichthyology, a fpecies 
of trachinus, with the under jaw longeft, 
and without any cirri, being otherwife 
called weaver, See TRACHINUS, 
OTTOMAN, or OTHOMAN, an appel- 
lation given to the turkifh empire, from 
Othomannus, er Ofmanhus, the firft em- 
peror of the prefent family. 


OTTONA, or OrTONA, a city of the : 
kingdom of Naples, fituated on the gulph- 


of Venice, in eaft long. 15° 30’, north 
Jat. 42° 22’, 
OTUS, in ornithology, a name whereby 
fome writers call the leffer horn-owl, See 
the articles SrR1x and OwL, 
OVA, EGGs, in phyfiology, archite&ture, 
&c. Scethe article Ecc. 
For the ova of women, fee Ecc, Fau- 
LOPIAN, GENERATION, and OVARIES. 
OVAL, an oblong curvilinear, figure, 
otherwife called ellipfis, See ELLIPsis. 
However, the proper oval, or egg-fhape, 


differs confiderably from, that of the el-. 


lipfis, being an irregular figure, nar- 
rower at one end than at the others 
whereas the ellipfis, or mathematical 
oval, is equally broad at each end; 
though, it muft be owned, thefe two are 
commonly confounded together ; even 
geometricians calling the oval a falfe 
ellipfis. 
For oval columns and crowns, fee the ar~ 
ticles COLUMN and Crown, 
OVALE FoRaMEN, See the articles Fo« 
RAMEN and Foetus. 


4 


OVARIES, in anatomy, called, by the 


earlier writers, te(tes muliebres, are two 
bodies of nearly an oval figure; but gib- 


bous on the upper furface, and flat be- 
low; 


=" 


f 


’ i 


ey 


re Cov AY 
Jow: they are of a whitifh colour and 
‘fmooth furface, and are annexed, one 
- oneach fide, to the fundus of the womb, 
They are connected, 1. To the fundus 


. 
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uteri, by means of the ligamentum teres; 
2. Tothe fallopian tubes, and the fides of 
the pelvis, by the ligamenta lata of the 
uterus, and the ale vefpertilionum ; and 
3. To many other parts by means of the 
fpermatic veflels. 

‘Their fize differs, according to the age 
and temperament of the fubject. ‘They 
are Jargeft in perfons in the vigour of 
their age, and in fuch as are addiéted to 
Juft 5 in fuch fubjects, they are found of 
two drams weight, and furnifhed witha 
number of prominent veficles. -In old 
people, they fearce weigh fo much as half 


_a dram, and are dry, corrugated, and 


deformed with cicatrices. 

‘The ovaries are furrounded by a ftrong 
white membrane from the peritoneum, 
and are of a membranaceous fubftance, 
fibrous, reticulated, and ful] of veffels 
varioully interwoven ; among which are 
a number of round veficles, with a yel- 
low fubftance difpofed under them: 
thefe are more or fewer in number, ac- 


_ cording to the age and temperament of 


the perfon ; and are filled-with a fub- 
ftance much refembling the white of an 


egg, which acquires alfo, on boiling, 


the hardnefs and confiftence of a boiled 
esg. From this analogy with the eggs 
of birds, thefe veficles were called, by 
Hornius, ova or ovula: the largelt of 
them are hardly fo big as a pea; but there 
are fometimes ten, fometimes fifteen, 
and at other times twenty, or more, in 
one ovary; though fometimes there are 


only one or two of them: thefe are fup- 


pofed to contain the firft rudiments of 
‘tz feetus. See the article Fortus. 


OVATION, in the roman antiquity, a 


leffer triumph, allowed to commanders 
for victories won without the effufion of 
much blood; or for defeating a mean 
and inconfiderable enemy. ‘The fhow 
generally began at the Albanian meoun- 
tain, whence the general with his reti- 
nue, made his entry into the city on 
foot, with many flutes or pipes founding 
in concert as he paffed along, and wear- 
ing a garland of myrtle as a token of 
peace, ‘The termovation, according to 
Servius, is derived from ovis, fheep, 


pment on this occafion the conqueror 
_ faerificed a fheep, as in triumph he fa- 
 erificed a bull, 


. 
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OUDENARDE, atown of the Auftrians 


Netherlands, in the province of Flanders, 
fituated on the river Scheld, thirteen 
miles fouth of Ghent, 


OUDENBURG, a town of the Auftrian- 


Netherlands, in the province of Flanders, 
five miles fouth-eaft of Oftend, 


OVEN, akind of domeftic furnace, ufed 


A 


- 


for baking bread, pies, tarts, &c. of a 
circular ftruéture, with a very low roof, 
well lined, both on the top, bottom, and 
fides, with ftone; it has a {mall entrance 
in the front, which is exaétly fitted by a 
kind of door, which being clapped to 
the mouth of the oven confines the heat, 
while bread, pies or puddings are baking, 
Over this, paltery-cooks, &c. have ano- 
ther oven built much in the fame manner, 
which is ufed for fuch things as require 
a lefs degree of heat. Ovens are heated 
by burning dry wood, faggots, @¢. in 
them, till all the parts are equally hot. 
Ujaying-OVEN, in metallurgy, a particular 
kind of furnace, ufed by aflayers in their 
Operations upon metals, 
The affaying-oven is conftruéted in the 
following manner : make with iron-plates 
a hollow quadrangular prifm, eleven 
inches broad and nine inches high, (as in 
plate CLXXXIX. fig. 4.) ending at top 
in a hollow quadrangular pyramid, bb ec, 
of feven inches in height, terminating in 
an aperture at top feven inches fquare, 
At the bottom it muft be clofed with ano- 
ther iron-plate, which ferves as a bottom 
to it: near the bottom make a door, ¢, 
three inches high and five broad, to lead 
to the afh-hole: above thisdoor, and at 
the height of fix inches from the bafis, 
make another door f, of the figure of 
the fegment ofa circle : then faften three 
long iron-plates on the fore-part of the 
furnace with rivets, one with its lower 
edge, asat gg, half an inch high; the 
fecond three inches high, as ath4; and 
the third, which is like the firft, above 
the upper door at 77; and thefe plates are 
to be fet on in fuch a manner as to form 
grooves: in order to fhut both doors, 
you muft adapt to each of them two 
fliders, &k, 71, made of iron-plates, to 
“move within the abovementioned grooves, 
each of which fhould have a handle, but 
the two fliders belonging to the upper 
door, muft have each a hole near the top; 
that is, one a fmall hole, a fifth of an 
inch broad, and an inch and a half long, 
as at m3; and the other a femicireular’ 
aperture, one inch high and two inches 
broad, 
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OVE 
broad, as at a: befides thefe, let. five 
round holes, each of an inch in dia- 
meter, be bored in the furnace, two of 
which muft be in the fore-part, as at 00; 
two in the back-part, oppofite to the for- 
mer, and all of them two inches and a 
half diftant from each of the fides ; and 
a fifth hole, p, muft be made at the 
height of one inch above the upper edge 
of the upper door. The infide of the 
furnace muft be Jined throughout with 
iron hooks, ftanding out above half an 
inch, and placed at about three inches 
diftance from each other, to hold on the 
matter of the lute, with which the whole 
inner {urface is to be coated : Jet an iron, 
moveable, hollow, quadrangular pyra- 
mid, g, of three inches in height, be 
next adapted to the upper aperture of the 
furnace, fo as to flids into the grooves 
€¢; it muft have two handles, as at ss, 
and be feven inches broad at the bafis, 
and end upwards in a hollow tube, r, 
three inches in diameter, two inches 
high, and nearly cylindrical, but a little 
convergent at the top: this tube ferves to 
fupport an iron-funnel or flue, ¢, which 
muft be nearly cylindrical, hollow, and 
two feet long: this, when a very {trong 
fire is required, muft be put perpendicu- 
larly on the fhorter tube, in fuch a man- 
ner that the latter enters about an inch 
andra half clofely and evenly into it, and 
may betaken offat plea(ure when the fire 
is not required to be fo very violent: let 
a fquare ledge, made of a thick iron- 
plate, be faftened at the top of the upper 
edge of the lower door, which will con- 
veniently fupport the grate and the lute ; 
but this ledge muft be made of two pieces, 
that it may be eafily introduced into the 
cavity of the furnace. You mult next 
place within the furnace fmall quadran- 
gular iron-bars, half an inch thick, and 
falten them edgeways on the extremities 
of the ledge, three quarters of an inch 
diftant from each other. The infide of 
the furnace being then luted with windfor- 
loam, and dried by a gentle heat, will be 
fit for ufe. 

The beft fuel for this furnace is charcoal 
made of hard wood, and broken into 
pieces about an inch big, which mutt be 
introduced through the top of the fur- 
nace; and when an operation is per- 
formed, two iron-bars are to be put 
through the four holes above-mentioned, 
on which the muffle being introduced 
through the upper aperture, is placed in 
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OVER, in general, fignifes one thing be- 
TOM» : x, 


OVER-BLOW, among feamen, 


OVER-DONE, in the manege: a horfe is faid. 


By: f f See EO 
OVE - 
fuch a manner, as that the open forehide 


of it be contiguous to the inward border 
of the upper door, 


ing above another; through, or 
one end to another; beyond, crofs, or 
overthwart: it alfo denotes excels, &c. 
thus, 

is when — 
the winds blow fo very hard, that the fhip 
can bear no topfails. 


to be over-done when his wind and ftrength 
are broke and exhaufted with fatigue. 


OVER-FLOWING of lands, among hufband= 


men, is commonly effe&ted by diverting 


the ftreams of rivers, brooks, lande > 


floods, or f{prings, or fome part of them, 
out of their natural channel: but where 
flreams lie too low for this, they are — 
made ufe of to turn fuch engines’ as may . 
raife a fufficient quantity of water to do 
it. The moft uleful engine forthis put _ 
pofe is the perfian wheel. See the article 
PERSIAN WHEEL. ¢ ' 
Where there are no ftreams to turn this 
wheel, the farmers have recourfe topumps 
and other engines moved by thé wind, 


‘Lands that lie low, near brooks, give 
more frequent opportunities for thefe 


practices than thofe which are near rivers 
the brooks having greater falls, and the 
tivers running more flow and level: 
but when it can be effected by the waters 
of large rivers, the land is yet more en- 


riched by it; thefe waters being much ~ 


more fruitful than the others. When‘the 
water is by this engine thrown into the 


trough, it is to be conduéted by it to - 


the higheft part of the land; and when 
that is fufficiently flooded,. the water is 
tobe let into a large but not deep trench; 
feveral {mall ones running out of which 


to all parts of the land, may convey it _ 


every where, and every part may be en- 
riched by it. It is always proper to con- 
trive this matter fo, that the overflowin 

may be often repeatedy and the water 
quickly carried off : for when it is fuffered 


to be long upon the land in winter, itis _- 


apt to breed rufhes, and other coarfe 
plants, upon the ground. All waters 
are not proper for this purpofe of over- 
flowing of lands to enrich them: the 
waters of coal-mines, and other places 
where there is only fulphureous minerals 
mixed among them, being apt to deftroy 
and kill the grafs wherever they come, 
Land-floods are the be!t to overflow with 
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in winter, and warm fattening fprings in 
fummer. Jt muft be obferved, that the 
water of one operation is dried, before 
any moreis let on. Ltis always belt alfo 
to do itat night, that the moifture may 
be foaked into the ground helore the heat 
of the day. The wafhings of towns, 
and of public highways, is a great im- 
provement to lands; as is alfo the wafh- 
ings of lands where fheep feed, Cold 
clay lands, and other ftrong lands that 
Hie flat will only be improved by over- 
flowing them with land-floods, and that 
only in f{ummer, 

OVER-GROWN, on board a fhip. When 
the waves of the fea grow high, the ma- 
riners call it rough-fea ; but when the 
furges and billows grow higher, then it 
is an over-grown fea. 

OVER-HALE, in the fea-language. A 
rope is faid to be overhaled when drawn 
too ftiff, or haled the contrary way. 

OVER-HALE the runner. See RUNNER. 

OVER-RAKE, among feamen: whena fhip, 
riding atanchor, fo overbeats herfelf into 
an head-fea, that fhe is wafhed by the 
waves breaking in upon her, they fay the 
waves over-rake her. 

OVER-REACH, in the manege, is whena 
horfe ftrikes his hind-feet againtt bis fore. 
The word is alfo ufed fora ftrain or 
painful fwelling of the matter-finew of 
an horfe, occafioned by fuch over-reach. 

OVER-RIDING, in the manege, the fame 
with over-Gone, /upra. 

OVER RULING an objection, in law, is the 
rejeGiing or fetting it afide by the court. 

OVER-RUNNING, among printers. See 
the article PRINTING. 

OVERSEERS of the poor, are public 
officers appointed by ftatute in every 

parifh, to provide for the poor therein; 

and fometimes they are two, three, or 
four, according to the largenefs of pa- 
rifhes. See the article Poor. 

OVERSET, or OVERTHROW, in the fea- 
language. A fhip is faid to overfet, 
when her kee! turns uppermoft ; which 

. misfortune is occafioned either by bearing 
too much fail, or by grounding her fo 
that fhe falls upon one fide, 

OVERFLACKEE, an ifland of the unit- 
ed Netherlands, in the province of Hol- 
land, fituated in the mouth of the river 
Maes, having the ifland cf Voorn on the 
north, Brabant on the eaft, the ifland of 
Schowen on the fouth, and the Goree on 

ni) the welt, 

OVERT, the fame with opens thus an 
overt-a& fignifies an aét which, in law, 
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mutt be clearly proved; and fuch is to be 
alledged in every indiétment for high 
treafon. 

OVERTURE, or OUVERTURE, opening 

or preluding ; a term ufed for the folem- 
nities at the beginning of a public a& or 
ceremony ; an opera, tragedy, concert 
of mufic, &c, 
‘The overture of the theatre, or fcene, is 
a piece of mufic ufually ending with 
a fugue: the overture of a jubilee is 
a general proceflion, @c, 

OVERYSCHE, a town of the Auftrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Brabant, 
fituated on the river Yiche, nine miles 
north-eaft of Bruffels. 

OVERYSSEL, one of the United Pro- - 
vinces, bounded by Groningen on the 
north, by Weftphalia on the eaft, by 
Zutphen on the fouth, and by Guelder- 
land, the Zuyder-fea, and Friefland on 
the weft, 

OVICULUM, in the antient architeQlure, 
a little ovum, or egg + fome alfo ufe the | 
word oviculum for ovalo. See OvoLo. | 

OVIEDA, in botany, a genus of the didy- — 
namia-angiofpermia clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof is a ringent fingle petal ; 
the tube of the corolla is very long and 
{mall ; the upper lip is concave and emare — 
ginated; the lower one is divided into 
three equal fegments: the fruit isa glo- — 
bole berry, containing two roundith feeds. 

OVIEDO,.a city of Spain, capital of the 
province of Afturias: ftuated on the 
river Afta, fifty miles north of Leon, in 
weft long. 6° 40’, north lat. 43° 307. 

OVILIA, orSeEPpra, in antient Rome, a 
place in the campus martius, at firft 
railed in like a fheep-pen, whence its 
name. Afterwards it was mounted with — 
marble, and beautificd with walks and 
galleries, as alfo with a tribunal, or feat 
of juftice. Within this precin&, or en- 
clofure, the people were called in to give 
their fuffrages for the eleétion of magi- 
firates. The afcent into the ovilia was 
not by flairs, but by pontes, or narrow 
boards, laid there for the occafion ; on — 
which account de ponte dejici was to be de- 
nied the privilege of voting; and per- 
fons thus dealt with, were called depon- 
tani. 

OVIPAROUS, a term applied to fuch 
animals as bring forth their- young, ab 
ovo, from eggs ; as birds, infedts, @e. 
See the article EGG. 

The oviparous kind ftand in oppofition 
to thofe which bring forth their young 
alive, called vivipar.us anima's, as 
man, 


©OUS 
rian, quadrupeds, &c, Oviparous ani- 
mals may be faid to be {uch as conceive 
eggs which they afterwards bring forth, 
aod from which, by the incubation of 
the parent, or fome other -principle' of 

‘warmth and fermentation, at length 

arife animals ; which, after they have 

Apent the moifture or humour they have 

been furrounded withal, and are grown 

to a fuficient bulk, firmnefs and ttrength, 

. break their fhell and come forth. ‘The 

| oviparous kind, befides birds, include 

_ divers other f{pecies of terreftrial ani« 

mals. 

OVIS, the SHEEP, in zoology. See the 

" article SHEEP. ae, 

OULNEY, a market town of Buck- 

_ inghamfhire, fituated nine miles fouth- 

eat of Northampton, 

OULZ, a town of Italy, in the province 

of Piedmont, fituated in eatt long, 6° 

30°, north lat, 45°. 

OUNCE, uncia,'a \ittle weight, the fix- 
teenth part of a pound-avoirdupois, and 
the twelfth part of a pound-troy : the 
ounce-avoirdupois is divided into eight 
drams, and the ounce-troy into twenty 
penny-weights. See WEIGHT. 

Ounce, nx, in zoology. See the ar- 
ticle Lynx. 

OUNDLE, a market.town of Northamp- 
tonfhire, fituated on the river Nen, 
twenty-two miles north eaft of North- 
ampton. 

| OVOLO, or OvuM, in architeCture, around 
| moulding, whole profile, or {weep, in 
the ionic and compofite capitals, is ufu- 
ally a quadrant of a circles whence it is 
alfo commonly called the quarter round, 
It was ufually enriched with {culpture by 
the antiengg, in the form of chefnut-fhells; 
whence Vitruvius, and others, called it 
echinus, z.¢. chefnut-fhell. See the ar- 
ticle MouLDING, 
Among us, it is ufually cut with the re- 
prefentation of eggs and anchors, or ar- 
rows- heads placed alternately. 
| OURAN, the. name of an imaginary feét 
| of magicians, im the ifland of Gromboe- 
canore, in the Eaft-Indies ; where they 
are fuppofed to have the art of rendering 
themfelves invifible, and paffing where 
they pleafe, and by thefe means doing 
| infinite mifchief, 

| OUROLOGY, in medicine, a name given 

by authors to a treatife or difconrfe on 

the fubje&k of urine, See the article 
| URENg, 

OUSE,.a river, which rifing in the north of 
Yorkthire, cuns fouth-catt by York; 

Vou, TIT, 
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and, contiriuing that courfe, falls into 
the Trent. 

Ouse is aifo a river which rifes on the 
confines of Oxfordfhire and Bucking 
hamfhire, and running north-eaf through 
Buckinghamfhie, Bedfordthire, Hon- _ 
tingdonthire, Cambridgethire, and Nor- 
foik, pafles by Buckingham, Bedford, 
Huntingdon, and Ely, dilcharging ,it- 
felf into the bay of the German-fea at 
Lyon, ; 

OUSTED, in our old law-bocks, the being 
removed or put out of poffeffion, 

OUSTER LE main, a writ antiently 
granted and direéted to the e{cheator, on 
a petition for the fame purpofe, to deliver 
feifin out of the king’s hand to the party 
who fued out the writ, becaufe the lands 
feifed were not held of the king; or that 
the ought not to have the wardthip of 
them, @c. Itis likewile taken to be the 
judgment given in a monftrans de droit ¢ 
but all ouiter Je mains, wardthips, live- 
ries, &c. are now taken away. 

OUSTER Le eR, in Jaw, fignifies a 
caufe of excufe given to the court ona 
defendant’s not appearing vpon fam- 
mons, by alledging that he was then be- 
yond the feas. ; 

OUSTIACH, or OsTIAcH country, isa 
part of Aviatic Roffia, extending along 
the river Irtis to its confluence with the 
river Oby, and from thence northward 
along the banks of the Oby and Jenifa, , 
into the guiph of the Manga-fea, or 
the frozen ocean; and extending alfo 
along the banks of feveral rivers which 
fall into the Oby and Jenifa, 

OUTFANGTHEF is taken for an antient 
privilege of the lord, when a felon, 
dwelling in his manor, was taken out of 
his fee; in which cafe, he might caufe 
him to be brought back tg judgment in 
his own court. 

OUT-HOUSES are fuch as belong and 
are adjoining to dwelling-houfes, 

OUT-LAND, among the Saxons, was 
that land which lay beyond the demefnes, 
and was granted out to tenants ; though 
at the will of the lord,. in like manner as 
copyhold eftates. 

OUT-LAW, fignifies one that is deprived 
of the benefit of the law, and therefore 
held to be out of the king’s proteétion. 
See the next article. 

Where an original writ, and the writs of 
capias, alias, and pluries, have been 
iffued againit a perfon, and are returged 
by the theriff, non eft inventus, and af- 
ter proclamation made for him to appear, 
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‘€&c. if he omits fo doing, he then be- 
comes out-lawed: though, formerty, no 
perfon could be out Jawed, exceptin the 
cafe of felony; which being punifhable by 
death, any perfon was at liberty to flay 
the out-law; but that is now altered, and 
no perfon but the fheriff, on a Jawful war- 
rant, may put a peifon out-Jawed for fe- 
lony to death, An infant under age, or 
a woman who is never {worn to allegi- 
ance, cannot be an out-law, though the 
latter is faid to be waived. See the ar- 
ticle Warve. 

OUTLAWRY, is where a perfon is out- 
~  Jawed, and on that account lofes the be- 
nefit of a fubje&t. See the preceding ar- 
ticle. 
The procefs of outlawry lies in indié&- 
ments of treafon or felony, and alfo of 
trefpafs vi & armis, con{piracy, @c. And 
by ftatute, perfons may be out-lawed in 
many civil ations, as debt, cafe, cove- 
nant, &c. On an outlawry for felony 
the perfon forfeits his lands, goods, and 
chattels ; in perfonal aétions, the goods 
and chattels of the perfon are only liable, 
and they are forfeited to the king, with 
the profits of his chattels real, by a ne- 
ceffary confequence, that the party be- 
ing extra legem, is therefore incapable to 
take them himfelf. Inthe cafe of either 
treafon or felony, an outlawry may be 
reverfed by writ of error, or plea; and 
the judgment upon the reverfal is, that 
the party fhall be reftored to all that he 
loft, &c, however, he muft plead to the 
indigiment'again& him. Ifa party out- 
lawed tn a civil caufe, does come in gra- 
tis, on the return of the exigent, alias, 
or pluries, he may, by motion, reverfe 
the outlawry, without putting in of bail ; 
but in cafe he comes in upon a cepi cor- 
pus, he fhall not be permitted to do it, 
unlefs he appear in perfon, or give bail to 
the theriff for his appearance on the return 
of the cep. When an outlawry is after 
judgment, it cannot be reverled, till fa- 
tisfaétion is acknowledged of record by 
the plaintiff, or the defendant has brought 
the money recovered into court: and on 
reverfal of an outlawry, the plaintsff may 
declare again the defendant for the fame 
matter, in two terms, on anew original, 
and in another county, befides that where- 
in the action was firtt laid. 
OUTLICKER, in a thip, a fmall piece 
of timber made faft to the top of the poop, 
and ftanding out right a-ftern. At the 
outmoft end thereof is a hole, into which 
‘the fland ng pact of the theet is reeved, 
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through the block of the theet ; and then 
again through another block, which is | 
feized clofe by the end of this outlicker. © 
It is feldom ufed in great fhips, except — 
the mizen-maft is placed fo far aft, that 
there is not room within-board to hale 
the fheet flat. 

OUT-RIDERS, certain bailiffs-errant, 
that are employed by fheriffs, to ride to 
the farthermoft parts of counties, or hun- 
dreds, in order to fummon people more 
{peedily to county courts, &c, 

OUTWARD flanking angle, or The angle 
of the tenaille, in fortification, is com- 
prehended by the two flanking lines of 
defence. 

OUTWORKS, in fortification, all thofe 

works made without-fide the ditch of a 
fortified place, to cover and defend it. 
Outworks, called alfo advanced and de- 
tached works, are thefe which not only — 
ferve to cover the body of the place, but 
alfo to keep the enemy at a diftance, and 
prevent his taking advantage of the ca- 
vities and elevations ufually found in the — 
places about the counterfcarp, which 
might ferve them either as lodgments, or 
as rideaux, to facilitate the carrying on 
their trenches, and planting their batteries — 
againft the place: fuch are ravelines, te« 
nailles, hornworks, queve d’arondes, en- 
velopes, crown-works, &c, See the ar- 
ticle RaVELIN, TENAILLE, &e, 
It is a general rule in all outworks, that 
if there be feveral of them, one before 
another, to cover one and the fame te- 
naille of a place, the nearer ones mult 
gradually, one after another, command 
thofe that are farther advanced out into 
the champaign, that is, mu(t have higher’ 
ramparts, that fo they may oyerlook and 
fire upon the befiegers, when they are 
mafters of the more outward works. 

OUVERTURE. See OVERTURE. 

OVUM PHILOSOPHICUM, or CHEMICUM, _ 
a glals-body, of an oval form, refemb- 
ling an egg, ufed for the fublimation of — 
mercury. See MERCURY, 

OUZEL, or the Water.OuZEL, in-orni- 
thology, the motacilla, with a black body — 
and white breaft. See MoTaciLLa, — 

OWELTY, or Overy of fervices, in 
our law-books, denotes an equality of 
fervices; as in the cafe of a lord-mefne, 
and a tenant who holds the mefne, as 
he holds of the fuperior lord. 

OWL, in ornithology, the englifh name of 
feveral fpecies of the ftrix. See STRIXx. — 
The feveral fpecies of Arix, that fall 
under this denomination, are very nu- 

merous, — 
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merous. 1. For the great horn-owl, or OX, bos, in zoology, makes a genus of 


eagle-owl, fee the article BuBO. 

2. The black and white horn-owl, or the 
white aurited ftrix, is a beautiful bird, 
equal to a turkey in fize, of a fnow- 
white colour, elegantly variegated with 
{pets and lines of black; the head is 
large, round, fhort, and decorated in a 
very beautiful manner, with a pair of 
ears or horns, as they are ufually called, 
being tufts of ereét feathers, having their 
origin from the verges of the apertures 
of the ears. 3. The leffer horn-owl, 
being the ftrix with the head aurited with 
fix feathers, is another very beautiful 
bird, equal toa large pigeon in fize, with 
very large wings; the wings are reddifh, 
as is alfo the lower part of the belly and 
back. 4. The grey-owl, or the brown 
ftrix, with a fmooth head, with black 
eyes, and the primary wing-feathers fer- 
rated, 5. The yellow owl, witha fmooth 
head. 6. The hazel-owl, or the brown 
ftrix, with a fmooth head, and the eyes 
brown. 7. The yellow-eyed owl, or 
the brown fmooth-headed firix, with the 
iris of the eyes yellow. §. The varie- 
ea tailed owl, or the brown {mooth- 

eaded ftrix, fpotted with white, and 

with white fafciz on the tail. 9. The 
little ow], or the brown ftrix, with a 
fmooth head, and five feries of fpots on 
the wing feathers. This is an extremely 
“pretty little bird, and fo fmall, that it 
appears fingular to fee the marks of this 
genusonit. It is about the bignefs of 
the black-bird, and its wings are very 
long. 10, The white-owl, or the white 
ftrix, with a fmooth head, being nearly 
equal to a goofe in bignefs. 11. The 
common, brown-owl], or jay-owl, being 
the brown {mooth-headed ftrix, with the 
third of the wing-feathers longeft, and 
about the fize of a pigeon. 12. The 
german horn-owl, or the horn-owl with 
a long tail. 413. The church-ow], or 
the leffer horn-owl, being the variegated- 
backed, fmooth headed ftrix. 14. The 
white-beaked ow], or the {mooth-headed 
ftrix, with a bluifh, grey back, and a 
whitifh beak. And, 16. The yellow- 
beaked american owl, or the yellow- 
beaked firix, with a brown body, varie- 
gated with white. 
OWLER, any perfon who conveys wool, 
Gc, to the fea.fide in the night time, 
there to be fhipped, contrary to law. 
OWSE, among tanners, oaken bark beat- 
en or ground fmall, to ferve in the pre- 
paration of leather, 


quadrupeds. See the article Bos. 
The common ox is too well known to 
need a particular de{cription: the bull is 
a very heavy, but at the fame time a 
ftately and fierce-looking animal, with 
wide noftri!s, large eyes, and long and 
patulous ears; his forehead is decorated 
with fhort curled hair, and the tkin hangs 
Joofe under his throat: for the proper- 
ties of a bull, kept for breeding, fee the 
article BULL, 
When thefe creatures are intended to 
breed, the better the land is, the larger 
fort of beafts is to be chofen, and the © 
greater will be the profit. But of what- 
ever fort the breed is, the bull fhould al- 
ways be of the fame country with the. 
cow, otherwife it never fucceeds fo well. 
See the article Cow. 
The lJargeft oxen are to be chofen for 
work, and for feeding, but then it mutt 
be where there is land rich enough to 
maintain them. When they are to draw, 
care mult be taken to match them well, 
both for height and ftrength ; for if one 
be ftronger than the other, the weakeft 
will foon be deftroyed, They muft never 
be driven beyond their natural pace, for 
the beating them throws them into fur- 
feits, and many other difeafes. The 
time of putting oxen to work is at three 
years old; they mutt be worked gently 
the firft year, efpecially in hot weather, 
and fed witha large quantity of hay: 
this wil! enable them to bear their labour 
better than grafs; and they fhould be al- 
ways kept in a middle ftate, neither too 
fat nor too lean. They may be worked 
till they are ten or twelve years old, and - 
then fold. 
ifeafes of OXEN. As fcarce any crea- 
ture is more ufeful to man than the ox 
kind, nothing is more worthy confidera- 
ation than the nature and origin of their 
difeafes, and the remedies forthem. The | 
fame diftemper that has of late years car- 
ried off fuch vaft numbers of thefe cattle 
with us and elfewhere, has at other times 
raged’ in Italy, In the year 1710, and 
the fucceeding one, there was a great 
mortality among the horned cattle there, 
and the occafion of it was evidently the ~ 
unnatural feafon preceding. The whole 
autumn before had been wet, and at the 
time of the winter folftice there were con- © 
tinual cold winds, and {mall, but lating 
rains. The {pring that fucceeded was 
alfo cold and rainy, and the defe&t of 
heat, and abundance of moifture, made. 
73:1 3 a 
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a change in the whole face of nature: 
the medicinal {prings had not their wont- 
ed effe&t; and the fruits of the earth 
could not appear at their proper feafons, 
nor in their due perfection. The grafs 
was injured by this, and the ground ren- 
dered continually damp and unwhole- 
fome: and to this was evidently owisg 
the malignant and contagious difeafe that 
yaged: among the cattle afterwards. It 
was {vuppofed at that time with them, as 
of late with us and elfewhere, that the 
contagion was brought in among their 
oxen by Arange cattle coming from: in- 
feted places, but this proved to be an 
error; for if an ox was removed to ever 
fo diftant a pafture, he never efcaped the 
better for it: the whole earth and its pro- 
ductions were vitiated throughout the 
country, and there was no fafety in any 
part of it, 
‘The ule of this obfervation muft be, the 
keeping the cattle in fucceeding years out 


of the way of thofe things which occafion | 


their fickneffes in fuch as thefe. If the 
autumn or winter be extremely cold and 
wet, remove the cattle out of the low 
grounds, and put them to feed in fandy, 
dry foils, on the high grounds; give them 
wajer from fuch places where the fan 
has moft power, and it is lefs chilling 
cold than in others; and in cafes of im- 
minent danger, always mix fome fa]t in 
it. If the bad weather continues, let 
them always have clean ttraw to lie on, 
and a dry covering; and in cafes where 
fhe contagion is already begun, the fu- 
migating the houfes where they are kept 
with bay leaves and eleutherian bark, is 
judged convenient. As to remedies, 
when they are once feizéd with the diflem- 
per, it is hard to underftand what inten- 
tion to preferibe in, and how to afcertain 
the doles ; and as the late pragtice, in 
attempting to cure, has been of very 
little fervice, the cautions for prevent- 
ing the difeafe ought to be redoubled, to 
avoid an almoft incurable misfortune. 
OXALIS, or Oxys, Woon-sorREL. 
See the article Wood SORREL, 
OXFILD. in our old writers, is faid to 
' bea reftitution made by a county, &c. 
for any wrong done in the fame. See 
the article HuE and cry. 
OXFORD, the capital city of Oxfordhiire, 
and the fee of a bifhop; it is fituated at 
the confluence of the Ifis and: Cherwell, 
figty-five miles welt cf London: wef 
long. 12.15’, and north lat. 51° 45’. 
‘Oxford is molt remarkable on account 
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of its univerfity, which confifts of twenty 
colleges and five halls: this city fends 
two members to parliament, and the uni- — 

_verfity as many. 

OXGANG, or OxGarTE, is generally ta- 
ken, in our old law-books, for fifteen 
acres, ox as much ground as a fingle ox 
can plough in a year, 

OXUCLZE, in natural hiftory, the name 

of a genus of foffils of the clafg of the — 
felenite2, but of the columnar, not the 
rhomboidal kind, ‘The felenite of this 
genus confift of fix equal planes, having 
their top or bottom: no broader or more 
deprefled than the others; and in this | 
differing from the ifchnambluces,: or | 
flatted columnar felenite, as they do | 
from the ifambluces or cryftaliform, but 
broken ended ones, by having their ends | 
natarally tapering off to a point. The | 
bodies of this genus, like thofe of the | 
other genera of the columnar felenite, are 
Jiable to a longitudinal crack in their 
middle ; and this fometimes includes a_ 
little clay, in form of an ear of grafs, 
See the article SELENIT A. 
Of this genus there are only two known 
fpecies. x. A fine kind, with thin flakes 
and tranfverfe filaments, found in the 
clayey banks of the river Nen, neay, Pe- 
terborough, in Northamptonfhire; and, 
2. A dull kind, with thick plates and 
Jongitudinal filaments. This is not.un- 
common in Yorkfhire, and lies fome- 
times ina yellow, fometimes in a blue 
clay. 

OXUS, a river which rifes in the mountains 
on the north of India, and running north- 
weft, through Ufbec Tartary, afterwards 
feparates Perfia fiom Ufbec Tartary, and 
falls into the Cafpian fea, in 44° north 
latitude. 

OXYCOCCUS, in botany, a fpecies of 

.vaccinium. See VACCINIUM. 

OXYCRATE, oxycratum, in pharmacy, 
&c. a mixture cf vinegar aud water, 
proper to aflwage, cool, and refreth; 
they make fomentations of oxycrate 
clytters of oxycrate, &c. The ufual 
proportion is one fpoonful of vinegar to 
five or fix fpoonfuls of water. 

OXYCROCEUM, in pharmacy, &e. 
preparation much ufed in plafters foe 
fra&tures, &c. made as follows: take yel- 
low wax, one pound ; pitch and galba 
num, each haifa pound: melt them ove 
a gentle fire; and then add of venice 
turpentine, myrrh, and olibanum, ea¢ 
three ounces; faffron, two ounces ¢ 


nake them into a plafter. 
"' OXYGLY4 
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OXYGLYCU, a fpecies of drink prepared 
of the fweetelt honey-combs, macerated 
and boiled. The combs from which all 
the honey has been expreffed, are put in- 
to a pot with pure water, and boiled till 
they, feem to have depofited all their con - 
tained honey in the water, This liquor 
is to be kept, and, when diluted with 

- cold water, is to be drank in the fummer- 
time, in order to remove thirf, 


vinegar and honey. 

‘There are feveral forts of oxymel, where- 
of the fimple kind is made by boiling, in 
a glazed earthen-veflel, and with a gentle 
fire, two pounds of clarified honey, in a 
pint of vinegar, to the confiftence of a 
fyrep. 

The chief compound oxymels, are oxy- 
mel of garlic, and oxymel of fquills, 
“Oxymel of garlic is thus made: take of 
gatlic, fliced, an ounce and an half; 
caraway-feeds, and fweet -fennel feeds, of 
each two drams; of clarified honey, ten 
ounces; of vinegar, half a pint: boil 
the vinegar a little while in a glazed 
earthen-veffel, with the feeds bruifed ; 
then add the garlic, and cover the veffel ; 
after allis cold, prefs out the liquor ; 
and, with the heat of a balneum, diffolve 
in it the honey. 

Oxymel of fquills is made by boiling three 
pounds of clarified honey in a quart of 
vinegar of fquills, over a gentle fire, to 
the conliftence of a fysup. 

Yn all the oxymels, 2 metalline veffel muft 
be avoided, left it thould be corroded by 
the vinegar. 

OXYRRHODIUM, in pharmacy, acom- 
pound medicine, made of four or five 
parts of oil of rofes, and one of vi- 
negar. 

Ig is ufed in inflammations, and to dry 
up tetters. 

OXYSACCHARUM, a liquid medicine 
prepared of fugar and vinegar. 

OYER, in law-books, feems to have been 
antiently ufed for what is now called 
alfifes. See the article AsstsE. 

OYER AND TERMINER, acommiffion di- 
rected to the judge of affife, and other 
gentlemen, impowering them to hear and 
determine all criminal caufes, and to try 
all offenders, whether for treafon, felo- 
ny, of treipafs. 

On the general commiffion of oyer and 
ferminer, there goes a precept to the fhe- 
riff, in the name of the juflices, bearing 
date fifteen days before their felons, in 


; ‘OXYMEL, in pharmacy, a compofition of — 
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order to return twenty-four perfons, for a. 
grand-jury, on fucha day, See Jury. 
Thefe jultices have power to proceed 
only upon indiétments that are brought - 
before them, unlefs they have likewile a © 
commiffion of gaol-delivery, or a fpecial 
one; which, it is faid, may be granted 
to enquire of oppreflions and extortions 
of under-fheriffs, bailiffs, clerks of the 
market, and all other officers, on the 
complaint of any one who will fue out 
the fame. 


OYER of .@ deed, a petition to hear and 


perufe any deed, upon which an aStiion is 
brought. This is always granted the 
defendant, who may alfo take a copy of 
it, that he may confider what to plead to 
the aGtion. It is held, that where exe- 
cutors bring an action of debt, the de. 
fendant may crave oyer of the will. 
There is allo oyer of a record, wherein 
the plaintiff or defendant moves the court, 
that they will hear or look upon a re- 
cord, - 


OYES, or Orez, fignifies hear ye; and 


is frequently ufed by the cryers in our 
courts, on making proclamations, or to 
enjoin filence. 


OYSTER, or OISTER, offrea, in zoolo- 


gy. a genus of bivalve fhell-ffh, the 
Jower valve of which is hollowed on the 
infide, and gibbofe without; the upper 
one is more flat; and both are com~ 
pofed of a multitude of laminz or crufts, 
and ufually fcabrous or rough on the 
outer furfate: fome oyfter-fhells are alfo 
furnifhed with tubercles, or fpines, and 
others are deeply furrowed and plicated < 
the figure of moft is roundifh, but in fome 
it is quite irregular, ‘ 
Oyfter-fhells are accounted drying and 
abitergent, and given internally, fudo- 
tific. 


OZ/ZENA, o’aiva, in furgery, a foul and 


malignant ulcer of the nole, diftinguithed 
by its foetor, and often accompanied with 
a caries of the bones of the nole. 
An ozena generally proceeds from a 
foulnefs of the blood, and efpecially when 
it is affeéted with the fcurvy or venereal 
difeafe ; tho’ fometimes .it proceeds from 
acrimonious or cauflic fubltances drawn 
into the nofe along with the breath. 
As tothecure, fuch medicines fheuld be 
ufed, as ferve to correé& the blood, and 
rectify the depraved habit of body; of 
which mercurials, and decoétions of the 
woods, are the chief; and in the mean 
time the patient's diet thould be eee and 
Tight, 
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light, and without feafoning ; and, when 
"owing to a venereal caufe, nothing proves 
fo effetual as a falivation. 
Externally, fuch topical medicines muft 
be applied as ferve to deterge ulcers, as 
the aqua virid. Hartmanni, applied with 
tents or linen-rags rolled up. A mixture 
of lime-water with mercurius dulcis may 
be likewife ufed with fuccefs. You will 
alfo find great benefit in the worft kind 
of the diforder, from a decoétion of fa- 
vin and fcordium, ina pound of which 
mutt be diffolved an ounce of the ungu- 
ent. fufc. Wurtz, ufed warm; or an in- 
jection of fpirit of wine, in which is dif- 
folved fome honey of rofes and mercurial 
ointment. Some ule an injeétion of oil 
of fweet almonds, an ounce, with a dram 
of oil of caftor, to foften the acrimony of 
the humours; others, again recommend 
tobacco-leaves, or tobacco - ointment; 
and others ufe precipitate, mixed with 
an emollient ointment, and applied with 
tents: if the pain.be great, they add to 
thefe medicines, a {cruple of camphor and 
faffron, with half a {cruple of opium. Laft- 
ly, fumigating with cinnabar is recom- 
mended ; in the ule of which medicines, 
the patient muft continue, at leaff, till the 
ftench and difcharge of corrupt matter 
ceafe, When the matter is well digeft- 
ed, the running abated, and the pain 
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or p, the fifteenth letter, and ele- 
P venth confonant of the alphabet; 
9 the found.of which is formed by ex- 
prefling the breath fomewhat more fud- 
denly than in forming the found of b: 
in other refpects, thefe two founds are 
_ very much alike, and are often confound- 
ed one with another, When £ ftands be- 
fore t or /, its found is loft, as in the 
words pfalms, piychology, ptolemaic, ptifan, 
&c, when placed before 4, they both to- 
gether have the found of f, as in phi- 

| dofophy, phyfc, bc. 
As an abbreviature, P ftands for Pu- 
blius, pondd, &c. PA. DIG. for pa- 
tricia ‘dignatis ; P. C. for patres conferip- 
ti; P. F. for Publii filius; P. P. for 
propofitum, or propofitum publice; P, 
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- by oil of (weet almonds, or by a powder 
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gone, the ulcer may be cicatrized wit 
lotions, and wathed with warm milk, 1 
it gathers to acruft, it may be removed 


made of rofemary and lavemder-flowers, 
dried-lemon-peel, and common fnuff. 
When the ozena is accompanied with a 
caries, it is hardly curable, before a fe-_ 
paration of the carious bone is obtained, 
which may fometimes be effeéted by pli-. 
ers, or a pair of fciffars, 
Sometimes the ozena is fituated in the fi- 
nus of the upper jaw; in which cafe Dr. 
Drake advifes to extra& one of the den- 
tes molares, and then to open a paflage | 
through the alveolus or focket, into the 
finus, by a probe or other fharp-pointed 
inftrument : by this opening the offend- 
ing matter may not only be difcharged, | 
but you may throw in proper injections, | 
compofed of elixir proprietatis, or tinc- | 
ture of myrrh and aloes, either alone, 
or mixed with a decoétion of favin and 
fcordium, with fome honey of rofes 5 
which muft be retained in the finus for 
fome time, by ftopping up the paflage: 
then, after the injedtion is difcharged, a 
tent, tied toa thread, is to be inferted, 
to prevent the paflage from clofing up, 
before the ulcer is thoroughly deterged 5 
after which, the cure may be completed - 
with balfamics. 


R. for populus romanus; PR. 8. for 
pretoris fententia; and PRS. P. for 
preefes provincia. 
In the italian mufic, P. ftands for pi- 
ano, or foftly; PP. for piu piano, ¢, ¢. 
more foftly ; and PPP. for pianiffimo, or 
very foftly. 

Among aftronomers, P. M. is ufed to 
denote poft meridiem, or afternoon ; and 
fometimes for poft mane, i. ¢. after mid- 
night. 

As a numeral, P. fignifies the fame as 
G. viz. 400; and with a dah over it, 


thus P, 400,000. 

Among phyficians, P. denotes pugil, or 

the eight part of an handful; P. /E, 

partes zquales, or equal parts of the in-_ 

gredients; P, P, fignifies pulvis patrum, 
4. be 


PAC 


paratus, prepared. 

PABULUM, FuEL, among natural phi- 
lofophers and chemifts. See the articles 
Fue and Fire. 

PACALIA, a feftival obferved by the Ro- 


- Peace, 
PACAMORES, a province of Peru, on 
the confines of Amazonia, 
‘PACE, paffus, a meafure taken from the 
| fpace between the two feet of 2. man, in 
walking ; ufually reckoned two feet and 
an half, and in fome men a yard or three 
_ feet. See the article MEasuRE. 
_ The geometrical pace is five feet; and 
60000 fuch paces make one degree of the 
| equator, See the article DEGREE. 
Pace, in the manege, is of three kinds, 
viz. walk, trot, and gallop; to which 
may be added an amble, becaufe fome 
horfes have it naturally. See the articles 
Watk, Trot, &c, 
Horfes which go thuffiing or mixed paces, 
between the walk and amble, are for the 
mott part of no value; which commonly 
proceeds from their fiery temper, and 
fometimes from a weaknels in their reins 
or legs. ‘ 
PACHAMAC, a temple of Peru, in South 
America, dedicated by the Indians to the 
fupreme being: it gives its name to the 
adjacent country. 
PACHODECARHOMBIS, in natural 
hiftory, the name of a genus of foffils, of 
the clafs of the felenita, expreffing a 
thick rhomboidal body, compofed of ten 
planes. See the article SELENIT#. 
The charaéters of this genus are, that 
the felenite of it confift of ten planes ; 
but as the top and bottom in the lepto- 
decarhombes, or moft common kind of 
the felenita, are broader and larger planes 
than any of the reft, the great thicknefs 
of this genus, on the contrary, make tts 
four longer planes in all the bodies of it, 
meeting in an obtufe angle from its fides, 
its largeft planes. Of this genus there 
are only four known {pecies. 1. Avery 
pellucid one, with flender tran{verfe ftriz. 
This is frequent in the clay-pits of North- 
amptonfhire, and fome other countries ; 
and the common people have an opinion, 
that it is good to ftop hemorrhages ; 
_ whence it has acquired among them the 
cominon name of ftaunch. 2. A duil- 
looking kind, with very fine tranfverle 
filaments. This is found in the clay-pits 
of Northamptonthire, Staffordthire, and 
Yorkhhire, 3. A fine and beautiful 
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2, @, the jefuits- powder; and ppt. pree-— 


mans, in honour of the goddeis Pax, or . 


BAEC 
kind, with very flender longitudinal fila- 
ments. This is common in. Yorkthire, 
and feems almoft peculiar to that coun- 
try ; itis not only found there in digging, 
but frequently lies on the furface of the 
earth. And, 4. A brown pellucid kind, 
found very frequently in Germany, and 
fometimes in England. 

PASCHU, an ifland in the Mediterranean, 
near the coaft of Epirus, in european 
Turky, fubjeé&t to Venice: eat long. 
20° 45’, and north lat. 39° 15’. 

PACIFIC OCEAN, or SOUTH-SEA, that 
vaft ocean which feparates Afia from Ame- 
rica: it is called Pacific, from the mode- 
rate weather the firft mariners who failed 
in it, met with between the tropics; and 
it was called South-fea, becaufe the Spa- 
niards croffed the ifthmus of Darien froma 
north to fouth, when they firft difcover- 
ed it: though it is properly the Weltern 
ocean, with rcard to America. 

PaciFic LETTERS, See the article Pa- 
cific LETTERS : 

PACIFICATION, in matters of polity, 
fignifies the reitoring of the public trane 

uility. Hence, 

PACIFICATOR fignifies much the fame 
with mediator, or one who endeavours to 
reconcile princes or ftates at variance. 
See the articles PEacE and TREaTy. 

PACK, in commerce, denotes a quantity 
of goods, made up in loads, or bales, fos 


carriage, 
A pack of wool is feventeen ftone and 
two pounds, or a horfe’s load, ‘ 


PACKAGE, is a {mall duty of one penny 
in the pound, paid for all goods not par- 
ticularly rated. 

PACKERS, perfons whofe employment it 
is to pack up all goods ‘atended for ex- 
portation ; which they do for the great 
trading companies and merchants of 
London, and are anfwerable if the goods 
receive any damage through bad pack- 
age, 

PACOS, in zoology, a fpecies of peruvian 
camel, without any gibbofity, erroneoufly 
reckoned by fome a fheep: it is only 
three feet and an half high, from the 
ground to the top of the back ; but the 
neck is very long, fo that when the head 
is carried ereét it is pretty tall. See the 
article CAMEL, 

Like the glama, it is fometimes employ- 
ed in carrying burdens: its flefh is very 
well tafted. 

PACT, or PacTIon, pagum, in law, de- 
notes a contract, or agreement, between 
two or more parties, See CONTRACT, 

* PACTA, 


PAD 
PACTA conventa, in Poland, are the 
articles agreed on between the king and 
the republic, which they mutually oblige 
each other to obferve, ’ 
PACTOLUS, a river of Lydia, in the 
leffer Afia, celebrated by the antient 
poets for its golden fands. 
PADANG, a port-town on the weft coaft 
of the ifland of Sumatra, in the Eaft- 
Indies, in poffeffion of the Dutch : eaft 
long. 99°, fouth lat. 1° 5°. 
PADDLE, in’glafs-making, an inftrument 
with which the workmen ftir about the 
fand and afhes in thecalcar. See the ar- 
ticles CALCAR and GLass. 
PADDOC, or Pappoc-coursE, a piece 
of ground encompafied with pales or a 
wall, and taken out of a park for exhi- 
biting races with grey-hounds, for plates, 
wagers, or the like, 
A paddoc is generally a mile long, and 
a quarter of a mile broad; at one end 
a little houfe where the dogs are to be 
entered, and whence they are flipped; 
near which are pens to inclofe two or 
’. three deer for the fport. Along the 
courfe are feveral pofts, viz. the low poft, 
which. is an hundred and fixty yards 
from the dog-houfe and pens; the quar- 
ter of a mile poft, half mile poft, and 
pinching poft; -befides the ditch, which 
1s a place made to receive the deer, and 
preferve them from farther purfuit. And 
near this place are feats for the judges 
chofen to decide the wager. 
The keepers, in order to flip the dogs 
fairly, put a falling collar upon each, 
flipped through a ring, and the deer be- 
ing turned loofe, and put forward by a 
teazer, 3s foon as he is arrived at the 
law poft, thedlog-houfe door is thrown 
open, and the dogs flipped, If now the 
deer {werve fo much, as that his head is 
judged nearer the dog-houfe than the 
ditch before he arrive at the pinching- 
poft, it is no match, and muft be run 
ever again three days after; but if the 
deer runs ftraight beyond the pinching- 
pott, then that dog that is neareft when 
he fwerves, or is blanched by any acci- 
dent, wins the match; but if no fuch 
{werve happens, then the match is won by 
the dog who firft leaps the ditch. 
PADERBORN, the capital of the bifhop- 
ric of the fame name in Weftphalia : 
eatt long. 8° 25’, north lat. 51° 45’. 
PADRON, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
‘vince of Galicia, fifteen miles fouth of 
Compofiella. 
» PADSTOW, a market-town of Corn- 
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wall, thirty miles weft of Launcefton. 

PADUA, the capital of the Paduan, in Ita- 
ly, a city of a circular form,  fituated 
twenty-two miles weft of Venice: ealt 
long. 12° 15’, north lat. 45° 307. 

PADUAN, a province of Italy, in the ter- 
ritories of Venice, thirty-five miles long, 
and almoft as much in breadth; bound- 
ed by the Trevifane, on the north: by 
the dutchy of Venice on the eait; by the 
Polefin de Rovigo, on the fouth; and 
by the Vicentin, on the weft, 

~ PADUAN, amongft the medalitts, a modern 
medal ftruck in imitation of the'antique; 
or a new medal ftruck with all the marks 
and charaéters of antiquity, ‘This name 
is properly applicable to thofe medals 
only that were ftruck, in the feventh cen- 
tury, by an italian painter, born at Padua; 
who fucceeded fo well in the impofture, 
that the beft judges are at a lofs to dif- 
tinguifh his medals from the genuine 
ones. ‘Though it is frequently uled in’ 
general for all medals of this kind, 

PADUS, the LAUREL, or BIRD’S'\CHERRY, © 

in botany, a {pecies of prunus. See the 
article PRUNUS. 
The fruit of this plant is recommended 
to, be hung about the neck of children 
fubject to epilepfies. It is of an emolli- 
ent, and heating nature. 

PAZ AN, among the antient pagans, was a 
fong of rejoicing fung in honour of 
Apollo, chiefly ufed on occafions of vic- 
tory and triumph. 

PAN, in the antient poetry, a foot con- 

filting of four fyllables ; of which there 
are four kinds, the pean primus, fecun- 
dus, &c. See the article Foor. 
The pxan primus confifts of one long 
fyllable and three fhort ones, or a tro- 
cheus anda pyrrhichius, as temporibus ; 
the pean fecundus confifts of a thert fyl- _ 
Jable, along, and two fhort, or an iam- 
bus and a pyrrhichius, as potevtia; the 
pean tertius confilts of two fhort fylla- 
bles, along and a fhort one, or a pyrrhi- 
chius and a trochevs, as amimatus; the 
pean quartus confifts of three fhort fyla- 
bles and a long one, or a pyrrhichius and 
jambus, as celeritas.  - 

PAEDAGOGUE, or PEpacoGue, 
the article PEDAGOGUE. 

PAEDARTHROCACES, in furgery, a 
difeaie of the bones, raifing them into tu- 
mours near the joints, and differing trom © 
the {pina ventola, in that itis not attend. — 
ed either with violent pains ot erofien of | 
the bone and adjacent parts. See the ar- 
ticle SPINA VENTOSA. 

This | 


See 


PAG 
This difeafe is moft frequéntly found in 
the joints of children: for as the bones 
of children are more foft and fpongy than 
the bones of adults and old perfons, they 
are fo much the eafier diftended by hu- 
mours, and more frequently form tu- 
.. mours. , See CARIES and ExosTosis. 
P EDEROTA, in botany, a genus of the 
diandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confifts of a fingle petal ; 
the tube is cylindric, and of the length 
of the cup 5 the limb is formed as it were 
into two labia; the upper lip is oblong, 
hollow, and narrow; the lower lip is 
broader, and is divided into three equal 
fegments at the extremity: the fruit is 
an oval capfule, compreffed at the top, 
and bifid, compofed of four valves, and 
containing two cells, in each whereof 
there are numerous, obtufe, oblong feeds, 
. which adhere to a columnar receptacle. 
PZEDO-BaPTisM, infant-baptifm, or that 
conferred on children, See BAPTISM, 
PALONIA, Piony, in botany, a genus of 
the polyandria-digynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confifts of five roundifh, 
concave petals, very large, patent, and 
narrow towards the bafe: the fruit con- 
filts of two capfules, reflexo-patent, of an 
oblong, oval figure, hairy, containing 
each one cell, formed each of a fingle 
valve, and opening longitudinally in- 
wards: the feeds are numerous, oval, 
fmooth, beautiful, and coloured. The 
number of the germina, though naturally 
two, varies greatly: in fome flowers 
there are five. a 
The root of this plant is a very cele- 
brated medicine in nervous cafes. We 
have inftances well attefted of epilepfies 
being folely cured by it. It is good allo 
in all diforders of the head, and in hy- 
fteric complaints: it promotes the men- 
fes, and removes obftruétions of the 
vifcera. 
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Pace of a book. 
PAGEANT, a triumphal car, chariot, 


PAG 


. cakes to Ceres and Tellus, “to obtain 
plentiful harvetts, 


PAGANELLUS, in ichthyology, the name 


of a fith of the fea-gudgeon or rock-fith 
kind, called by authors gobius marinus. 
See the article Gozits, 

This fith has a yellow tranverfe line on 
the top of the firft back-fin. It grows to 
about fix inches in length, and is thick in 
proportion. 


PAGANISM, the religious worfhip and 


difcipline of pagans; or, the adoration of 
idols and falfe gods. See IDOLATRY, 
The gods of pagani(m were either men, 
as Jupiter, Hercules, Bacchus, &c. or 
fictitious perfons, as ViStory, Fame, 
Fever, &c, or beafts, as in Egypt, Cro- 
codiles, Cats, @r. or, finally, inanimate 
things, as Onions, Fire, Water, &c, 


PAGE, a youth of ftate retained in the 


family of a prince or great perfonagey 
as an honourable fervant, to attend in 
vifits of ceremony, do meflages, bear 
up trains, robes, &c. and at the fame 
time to have a genteel education, and 
learn his exercifes. ‘The pages in the 
king’s houfhold are various, and have 
various offices affigned them, as pages of 
honour, pages of the prefence chamber, 
pages of the back ftairs, &c. 

This word is ufed in the turkifh feraglio 
for the children of tribute, or flaves who 
wait on the grand feignior: they are 
commanded by the chief aga, and confti« 
tute four claffes, called oda’s. 

See PRINTING. 


arch, or other like pompous decora- 
tion, varioufly adorned with colours, 
flags, &c. carried about in public thews, 
proceffions, &c, 


PAGO, an ifland in the gulph of Venice, 


feparated from the continent of Morla- 
chia by a narrow channel; being forty 
miles long, and twelve broad, fituated 
in eaft long, 16° 12’, north lat. 45’. 


PAGAN, paganus, a heathen, gentile, or 
idolater; one who adores falfe gods. 
See the article PAGANISM. 

PAGANALIA, certain fettivals obferved 


PAGOD, or Pacopa, a name whereby 
the Eaft- Indians call the temple in which 


they worthip their gods. 


by the antient.Romans in the month of 


January. They were inftituted by Ser- - 


vius Tullius, who appointed a certain 
number of villages (pagi), in each of 
which an altar was to be raifed for an- 
nual facrifices to their tutelar gods; at 
which all the inhabitants were to atfit, 
and give prefents i money, according 
to their fex and age, by which means 
the number of country-people was known. 
The fervants upon this occafion offered 
VoL, Ill, 


Before they build a pagod, they confe- 
crate the ground as follows: after hav- 
ing enclofed it with boards or palifadoes, 
when the grafs is grown on the ground 
they turn an afh coloured cow into ity 
who flays there a whole day and night; 
and as cow-dung is thought by the In- 
cians to be of a very facred nature, they 
fearch for this facred depofit, and hav- 
ing found it, they dig there a deep pit, 
into which they put a marble-pillar, rif- 
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ing confiderably above the furface of the 
earth, On this pillar they place the 
image of the god to’ whom the pagod is 
to be confecrated, After this the pagod 
is built round the pit, in which-the pillar 
is fixed. The pagod ufually confifts of 
three parts, the firft is a vaulted roof 
‘fupported on ftone or marble-columns. 
It is adorned*with images, and, being 
“ie all perfons without diftinétion are 
allowed to enter it: the fecond part is 
filled with grotefque and° monftrous 
figures, and no body is allowed to en- 
ter it but the bramins themfelves: the 
third is a kind of chancel, in which the 
ftatue of the deity is placed: it is fhut 
up with a very ftrong gate, This word 
is fometimes ufed for the idol, as well as 
_ for the temple. 

Pacop, or Pacopas, is alfo the name of 
a gold and filver-coin, current in feveral 
_parts of the Eaft-Indies. See Coin. 
PAIN, dolor, is defined to be an uneafly 
fenfation arifing from a fudden and vio- 
lent folution of the continuity, or fome 
other accident in the nerves, membranes, 
wveffels, mufcles, &c. of the body; or, 
according to fome, it confilts in a motion 
of the organs of fenfe; and, according 
to others, itis an emotion of the foul oc- 
cafioned by thefe organs, 
‘There are various kinds of pain, one is 
attended with pulfation, another with a 
fenfe of incumbent weight, another with 
a tenfion ; there is a pain which attends 
erofion, incifion, pun&tion, and perfora- 
tion, comprehended with thefe and the 
_ Hike differences under the name acute; 
and, laftly, there isa pain attended with 
a torpor and numbnefs. 
Befides the above-mentioned, there are 
other diftin€tions of pain: thus .fome 
pains are fixed, others moveable and 
wandering, as it often happens in a re- 
dundance of humours; fome pains are 
continual, and others intermittent; fome 
intenle, others remifs; fome again affi&t 
the patient in the beginning of the dif- 
eafe, others afterwards ; and fometimes 
they zrife on the critical day, fometimes 
not; and to mention no more,  fome 
pains are feated in the external parts, 
others in the internal ; fome in the noble, 
others in the ignotle parts. 
All pain proceeds from fome injury done 
tothe parts affe€ted; and according to 
Geien, it proceeds either from a fudden 
alteration of the prt, or a new tempe- 
rament fuddenly induced, or elfe from a 


-folution of continuity. The internal parts - body as much weight, or more, than he 
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fuffer pain from the violence of a fever, 


_ by which the nervous parts are dried and 


vellicated, or from an inflammation, an 
eryfipelas, fome great obftru@tion or ab-/ 
fcefs in the vifcera, or, laftly, from a 
flatus. Now fince thefe pains owe their 
rife to fuch caufes, they are juftly deno- 
minated bad, as wel] when alone, as 
when attendant on other diftempers ; 
for all pain exhaufts the ftrength, pro- 
motes crudities, and impedes the con- 
coction of the humours. The worft 
pains are thofe excited in the vifcera and 
noble parts; and of thefe the moft per- 
nicious on all accounts are pains affect- 
ing the vifcera in a violent manner, and 
of a long and conftant duration, by which 
the natural heat of the vifcera is deftroy- 
ed, or refolved, and no room left to hope 
for a happy event. 

Pain is mitigated or affuaged divers 
ways; as, 1. By diluting and foftening 
acrimonies with warm water mixed with | 
flour, applied by way of drink, fomen- 
tation, clyfter, or bath. 2. By refolv | 
ing and wafhing away obftruétions by 
the fame means, and refolvents. 3. By. 
relaxing the nervous veflels with drinks, 

fomentations, baths, relaxants, ano- 
dynes, and aperients. 4. By correcting 
the acrimony itfelf with proper remedies. — 
5. By freeing the obftruent, obftructed, 
and acrimonious parts from the too great 
preffure of the vital humours, and by 
foftening, fuppurating, and depurating 
them. 6. ‘By rebating or deadening the 
fenfe by narcotics, either internally or ex~ 
ternally. See the articles NARCOTICS, 
and ANODYNE. 

For pains after delivery. See the’article 
DELIVERY. 


PAIN FORT ET DURE, in law, fignifies a 


particular punifhment inflited on a per- 
fon who being arraigned for felony, re- 
fufes to put himfelf upon the common 
trial of God and his country, but inftead 
thereof obftinately ftands mute: this: 
punifhment is vulgarly called prefling to 
death. The judgment of this pennance 
is by the common law, and it is ufually 
pratifed as follows, viz, that the pri- 
‘foner be remanded back to prifon, and 
put into fome law dark room, and there 
laid flat on his back on the ground, with-. 
out any other covering than what is ne= 
ceffary to hide his nakednels, and that 
his legs and arms be extended with cords 
to the four quarters of the room, at 
which time there is to be laid on his” 


can 
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ean bear, and all the time he is to have 
- no other fupport than the worft of bread 
and waiter, and is not to drink the fame 
day that he eats, nor eat the day he 
drinks, and in this condition to remain 
till he dies, See the article MUTE. 
PAINTING, the art of reprefenting na- 
tural bodies, and giving them an ap- 
pearance of life, by the turn of lines, and 
the degrees of colours, 

Whoever would apply himfelf to paint- 
ing, fays that celebrated italian painter 
Leonardo da Vinci, muft in the firft place 
Jearn perfpective: this will enable him to 
difpofe things in their proper places, and 
to give the due dimentions to each: hav- 
ing done this, he muft learn to defign ; 
choofing for that purpofe fome able maf- 
ter, who at the fame time may give him 
fome infight into the colours of figures : 
he ought then to confult nature, to con- 
firm himfelf in what he has already 
learnt; and, laftly, let him apply him- 
felf to the ftudy and imitation of the 
greateft matters, in order to get a habit 
of réducing what he has learnt into 
practice. See the articles DRAWING, 
DESIGN, PersPEcTIVE, &e. 

To judge of the goodne(s of a painting, 
fays Mr. Richardfon, it is neceflary to 
eftablith to ourfelves a fyftem of rules to 
be applied occafionally; and to aflift the 
judgment herein, the following rules 
have been laid down: 1. The fubjeét 
mutt be finely imagined, and, if poffible, 
improved in the painter’s hands; he mutt 
think well as an hiftorian, poet, philofo- 
pher, or divine, and more efpecially as a 
painter, in making a wife ufe of all the 
advantages of his art, and in finding ex- 
pedients to fupply its defeéts. - 2. The 
expreflion mult be proper to the tubjeét, 
and the characters of the perfons: it 
muft be ftrong, fo that the dumb thew 
may be perfectly and readily underftood: 
every part of the picture mutt contribute 
to this end; colours, animals, draperies, 
and efpecially the aétions of the figures, 
and above all the airs of the heads. 3, 
There muft be one principal light, and 
this, and all the fubordinate ones, with 
the thadows and repofes, muft make one 
entire and harmonious ma{s; the feveral 
parts muft be well conneéted and con- 
trafted, fo as to render the whole as 
grateful to the eye, as a good piece of 
mufic to the ear, By this means the 
. picture is not only more delightful, but 
better, feen and comprehended, 4. The 
deawing muft be juft; nothing muft be 
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flat, lame, or ill-proportioned; and thefe 
proportions fhould vary according to the 
charaGters of the perfons drawn, 5. The 
colouring, whether gay or folid, mutt 
be natural, beautiful and clean, and what 
the eye is delighted with, in fhadows, as 
well as lights and middle tints; and 
whether the colours are laid on thick, or 
finely wrought, they muft appear to be 
done by a light and accurate hand, 
Laftly, nature muft be the foundation 
that mult be feen at the bottom ; but 
nature mult be raifed and improved, not 
only from what is commonly feen, to 
what is but rarely met with, but even yet 
higher, from a judicious and beautiful 
idea in the painter’s mind, fo that grace 
and greatnels may fhine throughout, more 
or lefs according to the fubject. See Co- 
LOURING, CLARO-OBSCURO, &c, 
Painting is of various kinds, according 
to the materials ufed, the matter upon 
which they are applied, and the manner 
of applying them ; as painting in oil, in 
water-colours, frefco, @e. 


PainTING izoil. The whole fecret of paints 


ing in oil confifts in grinding the colours 
with nut-oil, or linfeed-oil; but the man- 
ner of working is very different from 
that in frefco, or in water, by reafon the 
otl does not dry near fo faft, which gives 
the painter an opportunity of touching 
and re-touching all the parts of his 
figures as often as he pleafes;~which in 
the other methods of painting is a thing 
impratticable. The figures done in oil, 
are alfo capable of more force and bold- 
nefs; infomuch that the black becomes 
blacker,.when ground with oil, than with 
water ; befides, all the colours mixing 
better together, makes the colouring the 
{weeter, more delicate and agreeable, 
and gives an union and tenderneis to the 
whole, inimitable in any of the other 
manners. 
Painting in oil is performed on canvas, 
on walls, wood, ftone, and all forts of 
metals. 1, Painting on cloth or canvas 
is done as follows: the canvas being 
ftretched on a frame, give it a layer of 
fize, or pafte water, and then go over 
it with a pumice-ftone, to fmooth off 
the knots, By means of the fize, the 
Jittle threads and hairs are all laid clofe 
on the cloth, and the little holes filled 
up, fo that no colourcan pafs through. 
When the cloth is dry, lay on oker in 
oil, which may be mixed with white- 
Jead to make 4 dry the fooner. When 
dry, go over it again with the pumice- 
13U2 floney 
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ftone, to make it {mooth. After this a 


. fecond couch is fometimes applied, ‘com- 


ofed of white-lead and a little charcoal- 
black, to render the ground of an afh- 
colour. Others prime the canvas in the 
following manner, they firft {mooth the 
canvas with a-pumice-ltone, fize it over 
with good fize, and a little honey, and 
Jet it ttand to dry; after which they lay 
it over with whiting and fize, mixed with 
a little honey: the ufe of the honey is 
to prevent it from cracking, peeling, and 
breaking out; on'this they firft draw the 

iture with a coal, and then lay on the 
colours. 2. Painting on walls: when 
the wall is dry, they give it two or three 
wathes with boiling oil; till che plafter 
yemains quite greafy, and will imbibe 
no more; upon this they lay drying co- 
Jours, fuch as white-chalk, red-oker, or 
other chalks beaten pretty ftiff. When 
this couch or layer is well dried, the 
fubje&t, or defign is fketched out, and 
afterwards painted over, mixing a little 
varnifh with their colours, to fave the 
varnifhing afterwards. In order the better 
to fortify the wall againft moifture, fome 
cover it with a platter of lime, marble 
duft, or a cement made of beaten tiles 


- foaked in linfeed-oil ; and at Jaft prepare 


a compofition of green-pitch, maftic, and 
thick varnith boiled together, which they 
apply hot over the former plafter; and 
when dry, lay on the colours as before. 
Others, in fine, make their plafter with 
jime-mortar, tile-cement, and fand ; and 
this being dry, they apply another of 
lime, cement, and iron-{corie; which 
being well beaten, and incorporated 
with linfeed-oil, and. whites of eggs, 
makes an excellent plafter. When this 
is dry, the colours are laid on as before, 
3. In painting on wood, they ufually 
give their ground a couch or layer of 


white tempered with fize, and then pro-, 


ceed as in painting on walls, 4. In paint- 
ing on ftone or metals, itis not neceffary 
to lay them over with fize, but only to 
add a flight couch of colours before 
the defign is drawn on it; nor even is 
this done on ftones, where you would 
have the ground appear, as in certain 
marbles and agates of extraordinary co- 
Jours. Na Pens : 

All the colours ufed in frefco are good in 
oi), except white of lime and marble- 
duft. Thofe chiefly ufed are white-lead, 
or cerufe, yellow and white matfticot, or- 
piment, vermillion, lacca, blue and green 
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afhes, verdigreafe, indigo, fmalt, black 
lead, ivory-black, lamp-black, &c. As 
to oils, the beft are thofe of linfeed, wal- 
nuts, fpike, and turpentine. ‘The drying 
oils or nut-oil, boiled with litharge and 
fandarach, and otherwife with fpirit of 
wine, maftic and gum-lacca, ’ 
In the preparation of oil-colours, care 
muft be taken, that they be ground 
fine; that in putting them on a pallet, 
thofe which will not dry of themfelves 
be mixed with drying oil, or other in- 
gredients of a drying quality; and that 
the tinged colours be mixed in as fmabi 
quantities as poffible. As to the fitua- 
tion of the colours, the pureft and ftrong- 
eft muft be placed in the front of the 
piece; and the colouring varied accord- 
ing to the fubjeét, time and place, Ifthe 
fubje&t be grave, melancholy, or ter- 
rible, the general teint of the colouring 
mutt incline to brown, and black, or red 
and giscomy; but it muft be gay and 
pleafant in fubje&ts of joy and triumph. 
See the article COLOURING. 
For the other different methods of paint- 
ing, fee ENAMEL, Fresco, GLass, 
Limninc, Miniature, &e. : 

PAIR, par, denotes two equal and fimilar 
things joined together, either colle&tively, 
as a pair of gloves, or two fimilar parts 
that compofe one whole, or a fet of things 
joined to make another complete, @c, 

Parr, in anatomy, anaffemblage, or con- 
jugation of two nerves, which have their 
origin together in the brain, or fpinal — 
marrow, and thence -diftributed into the 
fevera] parts of the body, the one on.one 
fide, and the other on the other, 

PAIS-RECONQUIS, a part of Picardy, 
in France, Formerly in poffeffion of the 
Englith, but loft in the reign of queen 
Mary, anno 1558, 

PAITA, a town of Peru, in South 
America, in weft long. 809, fouth lat. 5°. 

PAIX, a port-town fituated on the north 

' fide of the ifland of Hifpaniola, in weft 
long. 72° 30’, north lat, 20%. 

PALACE, palatium, a name generally 
given to the dwelling-houfes of kings, 
princes, and other great perfonages ; and ~ 
taking different epithets, according to 
the quality of the inhabitants, as im- — 
perial palace, royal palace, pontifical 
palaee, cardinal palace, ducal palace, 
epifcopal palace, &c. 

PALACIOS, a town of Spain, in the pro- — 

~ vince of Andalufia, fituated fifteen miles 
fouth of Seville. vf 
be ith chee ileeibe PA; 
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PALZESTRA, in grecian antiquity, a 

"public building, where the youth ex- 
ercifed themfelves in wreftling, running, 
playing at quoits,@c. 
Some fay the palzftra confifted both of a 
college andan academy, the one for ex- 
ercifes of the mind, the other for thofe 
of the body; but moft authors rather 
take paleftra to be a xyftus, or mere 
academy for bodily exercifes. Hence, 

PALASSTROPHYLAX was the dire&tor 

| of the paleftra, and the exercifes per- 
formed therein. See the preceding article. 

St, PALAIS, a town of France, in the 

- province of Gafcony, capital of the lower 

_. Navarre, fituated in weft long. 12 8’, 

_ north Jat. 439 23’. 

PALAMBOANG, or PALAMBANG, the 

' capital of a kingdom at the eaft end of 
the ifland of Java, in the Eaft-Indies, 
fituated on the ftraits of Bally, in eaft 
long. 214°, fouth lat. 7° 30’, and fe- 
parated from the iffand of Bally by a 
narrow ftrait. 

PALAMOS, a port-town of Spain, in the 
province of Catalonia, fituated on the 
Mediterranean, fifteen miles fouth-eaft 
of Girone. 

PALANKA, a town of upper Hungary, 
fituated thirty:miles north of Buda, 

PALANQUIN, a kind of chaife, or chair, 
borne by men on their fhoulders, much 
ufed by the people of China, and the 
eaft, asa vehicle for their eafy convey- 
ance from place to place. 

PALARIA, among the Romans, a kind 
of exercife, performed ata ftake by the 
foldiers. The ftake being fixed in the 
ground, and fix feet high above it, the 
young undifeiplined foldiers advanced 
againit it, armed with a hurdle and 
cudgel, inftead of a thield and {word, and 
went through all the rules of attack and 
defence, as if actually engaged with an 
adverfary. Sometimes they ftood at a 
diftance, and attacked it with mifflive 
weapons, at the fame time ufing all the 
requilite motions for defending them- 
felves, and warding off what might be 
thrown againft them. 

PALATE, palatum, in anatomy, the 
flefh that compofes the roof, or the upper 
and inner part of the mouth. See the 
article MouTu. 

The palate has much the fame ftru&ture 
with the gums, but it has alfo a great 
number of glands, difcovered fo early as 
the time of Fallopius: thefe are prin- 
cipally fituated in the hinder part near 
the uyula, where it is pendulous, in the 


manner of a curtain, which part is called 
the velum, or clauftrum, of the palate, 
The glands fituated particularly in this 
part, fecrete a mucous fluid, ferving to 
lubricate the mouth and throat, and to 


facilitate deglutition: they have a great. 


number of apertures there for the dif- 
charge of this humour into the mouth, 
See the article GLAND, > 

The great ufes of this membrane are to 
defend the bones of the palate from cor- 
rupting, and for preventing by its clau- 
ftrum or velum, the things to be fwal- 
lowed from getting up into the noftrils. 

Wounds of the palate and other parts 
of the mouth, are only to be healed by 
being anointed with honey of rofes 
either alone, or mixed with balfam of 
Peru, or with ‘oil of myrrh per deli- 
quium, 


Of Pavats, bones of the palate. Thefe 


are two, fituated in the pofterior part of 
the arch of the palate, between the ptery- 
goide apophyfis, and the offa maxillaria, 
and running up on the fides of the nafal 
foffee ali the way to the bottom of each 
orbit. The figure of thefe bones is. very 
irregular: the vomer is joined to them 
in the furrow of their upper furface. 
Their ules are.firft to form the palate, 
the orbit, and the maxillary finus; fe- 
condly, to fuftain the membrane of the 
palate, and uvula; and thirdly, to affift 


in the modulation of the voice. Seethe - 


articles MaxiLLa, VomER, &c, 


PALATINATE, a province, or fignory, 


poffefied by a palatine. 


PALATINATE of Bavaria, or, the upper 


PALATINATE, in the circle of Bavaria, 
in Germany, is bounded by Voightland, 
in the circle of upper Saxony, on the 
north; by Bohemia and Auftria on the 
eaft; by the river Danube, which fe- 
parates it from the dutchy of Bavaria, 
on the fouth; and by Swabia, and pare 
of Franconia on the weft; being about 
feventy miles long, and forty broad. 


PALATINATE @f the Rhine, fituated in the 


circle of the lower Rhine, is bounded by 
the archbifhoprics of Mentz and Triers 
on the north; by the circles of Fran- 
conia and Swabia on the eaft; and by 
Alfatia and Lorrain on the fouth’ and 
weft; being upwards of a hundred miles 
long, and about feventy broad, 


PALATINE, or COUNT PALATINE, a 


title antiently given to all perfons who 
had any office or employment ‘in the 
prince’s palace; but afterwards confer- 
red on thofe delegated by princes to hold 

AP EL ' courts 
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courts of juftice in the provinces; and 
on fuch among the lords as had a pa- 
lace, that is a court of juftice, in their 
own houfes. 
At prefent the word palatine is reftrained 
to a prince of Germany, or a lord of 
Poland, poffelfed of a palatinate. 
PALATINE GAMES, in voman antiquity, 
games inftituted in honour of Auguttus 
by his wife Livia, after he had been en- 
rolled in the number of the gods, They 
were celebrated in the palace, and were 
continued by the fucceeding emperors. 
PALATINE TRIBES, one of the four tribes 
into which Rome was antiently divided 
by Servius Tullius. 


* PALATO satpPine £U5, called alfo muf- 


culus tube novus Vallalve, and ptery- 
goftaphylinus: externus, a mufcle arifing 
broad and tendinous from the edse of 
the lunated part of the os palati; {e- 
veral of its fibres being {pread on the 
membrane that covers the foramen na- 
rium, whence growing into a fmall thin 
tendon, it is reflected about the hook- 
like procefs of the inner wing of the 
proceffus pterygoidzeus internus, and is 
Inferted carnous into. all the membra- 
nous, ficfhy, and cartilaginous parts of 
the tube, which leads from the palate ta 
the ear. Its ufe is to dilate and keep 
open this tube. 
PALATO-STAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, a 
~ mufcle arifing on each fide from the 
junétion of the bones of the palate. It 
is broad at its beginning, but afterwards 
joins its affociate, and becomes then nar- 
rower, fo as to refemble a triangle, which 
defcends from the place of its origin to 
the uvula, and is inferted into its upper 
part: it draws it upward and forward. 


PALAZULO, or PLazzo, a town of 


Sicily, in the Val. de Noto, fituated 
eighty miles fouth-welt of Meffina, 


PALAZULO, a town of Italy, in the ter- 


ritory of Venice, and province of Brefcia, 
fituated on the river Oglio, twenty-fix 
miles north-eaft of Milan. 


PALE, palus, a ligtle pointed flake or piece 


of wood, ufed in making inclofures, fe- 
parations, @c. The pale was an inftru- 
ment of punifhment, and execution 
among the antient Romans, and ftill 
continues fo among the Turks, Hence, 
empaling, the pafling a fharp pale up 
the fundament through the body. 


Pave, in heraldry, one of the honourable 


ordinaries of an efcutcheon ; being the 
reprefentation of a pale or {take placed 
upright, and comprehending the whole 


height of the coat from the top of the 
chief to the point. When the pale is 
fingle, it i to contain one third of the 
Lap te of the fhield, See pl. CLXXXIX. 
Me 

When there are feveral, more properly 
called pallets, they are proportioned fo 
as that two take up two fifths of the 
fhield, and three take up three fevenths ; 
and in thofe cafes the number of pieces 
are fpecified, as well as that of thofe 
they are charged withal, &c, 

Palles are borne various ways, as wavy, 
crenelle, faillis, indented, ingrailed, in- 
verted, Gc. There are alfo cometed and 
flaming pales, which are pointed, fome- 
times waved, &c. 

Pace’, PALED. See the article Paty, 

In Pak, is applied to things borne above 
one another in manner of a pale. 

Parti per Pave. See the article Parti, 

PALED FLOWERS, in botany, are thofe 
which have their leaves fet about, or fur- | 
rounding, an head, or thrum, as in | 
marigolds, &c, . 

PaLes, wr PiLes, in carpentry, denote — 
rows of flakes driven deep into the 
ground to make weoden-bridges over 
rivers ; they ferve to fupport the beams. 
laid acrofs them, from one row to ano-— 
ther, and are ftrongly bound with crofs 
pieces. 

PALENCIA, or PLacentTra, a city of- 
Spain, in the province of Leon, fituated 
on the river Cea, fixty miles fouth-eaft 
of Leon. 

PALERMO, the capital of the ifland of 
Sicily, firmated on the north coaft of that 
ifland, on a bay of the Mediterranean 
Sea: in eaft long. 13°, north lat. 38° 

oO 

PALESTINE, a part of afiatic Turky, 
fituated between thirty fix and thirty- 
eight degrees of eaft longitude, and be- 
tween thirty-one and thirty-four degrees 
of north latitude : itis bounded by Mount 
Libanus, which divides it from Syria on 
the north; by Mount Herman, which 
feparates it from Arabia Deferta on the 
eaft; by the mountains of Seir and the 
Defarts of Arabia Petreeaon the fouth; 
and by the Mediterranean Sea on the 
wett. 

It was called Paleftine from the Phi- 
liftines, who inhabited the fea-coafts. 
It was alfo called Judea, from Juda 5 
and the Holy Land from our Saviour’s 
refidence and fufferings in it; and it is 
called Canaan, and the Promifed Land 
in the fcriptures. ' 

It 
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Tt is 150 miles in length, and 80 in 
breadth; and in the time of Solomon it 
feems to have extended from. the Medi- 
terranean Sea to the river Euphrates. 
PALESTRINA, a city of Italy, in the 
pope’s territory and Campania of Rome, 
fituated thirty miles eaft of Rome. 
PALICAT, or PeLicaTe, a port-town 
of hither India, in Afia, fituated on the 
coaft of Coromandel: in eaft long. 80° 
~ north lat. 14°, 
PALILIA, a feaft among the antient Ro- 
. mans, in honour of the goddefs Pales. 
» The Palilia were celebrated: with great 
. feftivity by the fhepherds on the firft of 
_ May, to befeech that goddefs to take 
* care of their flocks, and preferve them 
from wolves and difeafes. Part of the 
ceremony confifted in burning heaps of 
ftraw, and jumping over them. 
PALILICIUM, in aftronomy, the ftar 
called the bull’s-eye, or aldebaran. See 
the article ALDEBARAN. 
PALIMBAM, a town on the ifland of 
| Sumatra, in the Eaft-Indies, fituated in 
eaft long. 103°, fouth lat. 3°, 
PALINDROMUS, saadudporc¢, a verfe or 
fentence which runs the. fame when read 
either backwards or forwards ; fuch is 
the verfe, 


Roma tibi fubito montibus ibit amor. 


Some people of leifure have refined upon 
the palindromus, and compofed verfes 
each word whereof is the fame back- 
wards as forwards, as that inftance in 
Camden ; 
Odo tenet mulum, madidam mappam tenet 
Anna. 
Anna tenet mappam madidam muluim tenet 
Odo. 

PALING, a fort of fencing for fruit-trees 

_ planted in fields, wherein three fmall 
polts are erected at a foot and a half 
diftance one from another, and near the 
top nailed to each other with crofs-bars, 
In fixing the pales in form of a triangle, 
room is to be left for the tree to play and 
bow by the. high winds, without galling: 
the trees are to be bound to a ftake for 
a year or two, after which, fern or ftraw 
may be ftuffed in betwixt the tree and 
uppermoft rails to keep it upright, If 
the place be open to deer, rabbits, or the 
like, a polt is to be nailed to the bar be- 

| tween every two pales, 

-P ALINGENESIA, among divines, fig- 

nifies the fame with regeneration. 

| Among chemi(ts, it denotes the produ- 

cing a body from its principles. 
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PALINODY, waawoha, a difcourfe cone 
trary to a preceding one: hence the 
phrafe palinodiam canere was taken for 
a recantation. 

PALISADE, or Patisapo, in fortifi- 
cation, an inclofure of flakes or piles 
driven into the ground, éach fix or feven 
inches fquare, and eight feet long, three 
whereof are hid under-ground. 
Palifadoes are generally ufed to fortify 
the avenues of open forts, gorges, half- 
moons, the bottoms of ditches, the pa- 
rapets of covert ways, and in general all 
polt liable-to furprize, and to which the 
accefs is eafy. Pallifadoes are ufually 
planted perpendicularly, though fome 
make an angle inclining towards the 
ground next the enemy, that the ropes 
ca(t over to tear them up may. flip. 

Turning PALISADES, are an invention of 

M. Coehorn, in order to preferve the 
palifades of the parapet of the covert- 
way from the befiegers fhot. 
He orders them fo, that as many of them 
as ttand in the length of a rod, or in 
about ten feet, turn up and down like 
traps, fo as not to be in fight of the 
enemy till they jult bring on their at- 
tack, and yet are always ready to do 
the proper fervice of palilades, 

PALISADE, in gardening, denotes a fort 
of ornament; being a row of trees which 
bear branches and leaves from the bottom, 
cut and {pread in manner of a wall along 
ths fide of an alley, or the like, fo as to 
appear like a wall covered with leaves. 

PALISSE’, in heraldry, a bearing like a 
range of palifades before a fortification, 
reprefented ona feffe, rifing up a confider-: 
able height, and. pointed a-top, with 
the field appearing between them, Seé 
plate CLXXXIX. fig. 6, 

PALIURUS, curistT’s THORN, in bo- 
tany, a fpecies of rhamnus. See the 
article RHAMNUS, 

PALL, in heraldry, denotes a kind of 
crofs reprefenting the pallium, or archie- 
pifcopal ornament fent from Rome ta 
the Metropolitans, See plate CXCTII, 
figs: 2, , 

woe pallium, in matters of drefs. 
the article PALLIUM, 

PALLA, in roman antiquity, a mantle 
which women wore over the gown cal- 
Jed ftola, It was borne on the left fhou!- 
der, whence pafling to the other fide, 
under the right arm, the two ends were. 
bound under the, Ikft arm, leaving the 
breaft and arm quite bare, “ 

PALLADIUM, in aatiguity, a fatue of 

the 


See 
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the goddefs. Pallas, fuppofed to have 


dropped down from heaven, preferved in 


"roy, whergon the faté of that city is 


4aid to have depended. It is fatd that 
there was antiently a ftatue of Pallas pre- 
ferved at Rome, in the temple of Vetta, 
which fome pretended to be the true pal- 
ladium of Troy, brought into Italy by 
ZEneas: it was kept among the facred 


_ things of the temple, and only Known to 


the priefts and veitals. It was efteemed 
the deftiny of Rome; and there were fe- 
veral others made perfectly like it to fe- 


eure it from being ftolen, as was that at 


‘Troy, which the oracle of Apollo declar- 
ed fhould never be taken fo long as the 
palladium was found within its walls: 
this occafioned Diomede and Ulyfles, in 
the time of the trojan war, to undertake 
the ftealing of it, 


PALLET, among painters, a little oval 
_ table, or piece of wood, or ivory, very 


thin and fmooth;. on, and round which, 
the painters place the feveral colours they 
have occafion for, to be ready for the 
pencil, The middle ferves to mix the 
colours on, and to make the tints re- 
quired in the work. It has no handle, 
but inftead thereof, a hole at one end to 
put the thumb through to hold it. 


PALLET, among potters, crucible makers, 


@c. a wooden inttrument, almoft the 
only one they ufe, for forming, heating, 
and rounding their works: they have 
feveral kinds, the largeft are oval with a 
handle; others are round, or hollowed 
triangularly; others, in fine, are in 
manner of large knives, ferving to cut 
off whatever is fuperfluous on the moulds 
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_ and thrown over the fhoulders, Upon 


PAL 

in. medicine, is when, in defperate and 
incurable difeafes, after predigting the 
fatal event, the phyfician prefcribes fome | 
remedies for mitigating the pain, or fome 
other regent fymptoms, as in ulcerated | 
eens of cancérous fiftulas, and the 
ike, ~ 
Palliative indication, is where the fymp - 
toms of a difeafe give too much trouble 
and danger to have their cure deferred 
till the difeafe whereon they depend is 
removed ; here the {ymptoms themfelves 
are.to be cured or mitigated apart. 


PALLIER; or PAILtier; in bu ding, 


denotes a landing-place in a ftair-cale. 
See.the article STAIR-CASE. 


PALLIFICATION, the ftrengthening the 


foundation of any building, by driving 
piles into the ground. See the article 
FOUNDATION ahd PILE. 


PALLIUM, or Patt, an archiopifcopal 


veftment, of white woollen cloth, about 
the breadth of a border; made round; ' 


this border there ate two others of the 
fame matter and form, one of which fall¢ | 
down upon the breaft, aiid the other | 
upon the back, each having a red crofs | 
upon it; feveral croffes of the fame co- 
lour being likewife upon the upper part | 
of it, about the fhoulders. _ 

The pall was part of the imperial habit, 
and originally granted by the emperors 
to patriarchs ; but at prefent it is given 
by the pope as a mark of the apoftolic 
power, without which neither the func=| 
tion or title of archbifhop can be aflumed 
by the bifhops of his communion. 


_ of their work, 

PALLET, in gilding, an inftrument made 
of a fquirrel’s tail, to take up the gold 
leaves from the pillow, and to apply and 
extend them on the matter to be gilt, 
See the article GILDING. 

PaLcetT, in heraldry, is nothing but a 
fmall pale, confifting of one half of it in 
breadth, and therefore there.are fome- 
times feveral of them upon one fhield. 

‘PALLET is alfoa part belonging to the bal- 
lance of a watch or movement, See the 
article WATCH. 

Patter, in fhip-building, is a room within 
the hold, clofély parted from it, in which 
by ‘laying fome pigs ef lead, Ge. a 
fhip may be fufficiently ballated, with- 
out lofing room in the hold; which, 
therefore, will ferve for the towing the 
more goods, 


PALLIATION, oraPaLLiaTive curs, 


PALM, palma, in anatomy, the infidé of 
the hand, called alfo vola. See the ars 
- ticles HAND and PALMARIS. j 
Pawo is alfo a meafure of length, See th 
article MEASURE, 
PatM-suNDAY, in the chriftiah church, 
the Sunday next before Eafter; being {0 
called in memory of our Saviour’s trium- 
phal entery into Jerufalem, when th 
multitude that attended him itrewed 
palm-branches in his way. See the af 
ticle EASTER. 
PALM-TREE, PHOENIX, in botany, Ge 
See the article PHOENIX. 
PALMA, atown of Poriugal, in the pros 
vince of Alentejo: welt long. 9°, nort 
lat. 38% 30’. j 
Patma is alfoa. city of Terra Firma, 
fouth-America: welt long. 74°, nort 
lat. 49 30%. gee 
Patma, or Panamopa, a town of Italy 
eight milés north of Aquileia, 
PALMA 


PAL 

PALMA-ISLE, one of the Canary-Iflands, 
fixty miles north-weft of ‘Teneriff. 

PALMARIS muscuLus, one of the 
flexor mufcles of the hand, fo called as 
being inferted into the palm of the hand 
by a broad expanded tendon: its office 
feems to be the conftriftion of the palm. 
There is alfo another mufcle of the hand 
called palmaris brevis, and quadratus, in 
form of a {mall mafs of flefh, which ad= 
heres to the aponeurofis of the former 

|} mufele, above the abduétor mufcle of 

the little finger: it is faid to affitt in 
drawing together the hand ; but Heifter 
obferves, that both thefe mufcles are 
found wanting in diffections. 

~PALMAS, or CaPE PALMAS, a promon- 
tory on the Guinea-coaft; weft long. 8°, 

north lat, 4° 30’. 

~PALMATED, fomething refembling the 
fhape of the hand: thus we fay palmated 
leaves, roots, ftones, &c. 

PALMIPEDES, among ornithologitts, 
the fame with web-footed birds. See the 
articles Birp and ORNITHOLOGY. 

PALMISTRY, a kind of divination, or 
rather a deceitful art practifed by gypfies, 
who pretend to foretel events by looking 
upon the lines and marks, of the hand ; 
it is prohibited by ftat. 1 and 2 Phil, & 
Mar. c. 4. 

PALMYRA, the ruins of a magnificent 
city, in the province of Syria, two hun- 
dred miles fouth-eaft of Aleppo. 

PALOS, a port-town of Spain, fituated 
onthe bay cf Cadiz: weft long. 7% 15’, 
north lat, 37°. 0" 

Cape PALOS, is a promontory of Spain, 

“twenty miles eaft of Carthagena. 

PALOTA, a town of lower Hungary, 

forty miles fouth-weft of Buda. 


PALPABLE, fomething perceivable by the + 


ferifes, particularly that of feeling. 
PALPEBRAS, the EYE-LIDS, in anato- 

my. See the article Eyg. 
-PALPITATION, in medicine, a {paftic 
contraétion of the heart, when it leaps 
and beats violently. 
The heart often palpitates fo much as to 
be heard at a diftance, which may be 
owing to a violent motion of the body ; 
chiefly when plethoric people afcend high 
places: fometimes it happens through 
fear or dread; and fometimes from a 
bad conformation of the heart and the 
neighbouring veflels. | Sleeping in the 
fields, fuppreffion of the menfes; and 
the like, are likewife faid to occafion it. 
Bleeding in the foot, and gentle purges, 
are generally the Grit eps towards a cure; 

Vou, IIt. 
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after which, faline, nitrous, and cinmas 
barine medicines are to be ufed, particu _ 
larly the antifpafmodic, to appeafe the 
violent motions of the heart, and rendes 
the blood more fluid. The aqueous in- 
fufions of tea, balm, veronica, primrofes, 
or citrons, are likewile proper, efpecially 
with the effence of fcordiom, carduus 
benedigtus, citron or orange peel, with 
a little dulcified {pirit of nitre, or terva 
foliata tartari, taken morning and eyen= 
ing; as alfo temperate pediluvia, modes 
rate but frequent exercife, riding, mo- 
derate diet, plenty of thin drink; whey, 
mineral waters, elpecially the chalybeate 
kind, are all very wfeful in this difeafe. 

PALSGRAVE, among the Germans, the 
fame with palatine, See the article 
PALATINE. 

PALSY, wzpaducis, in medicine, a difeafe 
wherein the body, or fome of its memes 
bers, lofe their motion, and fometimes 
their fenfation of feeling, 

The apoplexy, fays Dr, Mead, »when 
not mortal, frequently terminates ia 
a palfy, which is the crifis of the difa 
eafe; this palfy generally feizes but 
one fide of the body; and what Mor- 
gagni obferves, after Vallalva, that, on 
diffetion of the bodies of apopleétics 
who had been feized with a hemiplegia, 
he always found the caufe of the difeafe 
in the oppofite fide of the brain, the 
dogtor fays he has formerly found true 
more than once in St. Thomas's hofpital, 
There is now no longer any room for 
blood-letting, or draftic purges; it will 
be fufficient to’ give warm and moderate 
cathartics now and then, {uch as the tinc- 
tura facra. And asthe difeafe is now 
become chronical, inftead of blifters it 
will be requifite to make iffues in proper © 
places, efpecially in the nape of the neck, 
and above the fcapulz, either with the 
atual cautery, or with cauftic medi- 
cines. Hippocrates advifes to apply the 
atual cautery in eight places, at leaft, 
and (pecifies thera, 
The cure is to be chiefly profecuted with 
aromatic ftrengthesers and feel; and 
befides, it is of fervice to ftimulate the 
fkin of the paralytic part; which is ex 
tremely well effe€ted by the green oint- 
ment, mixed with the feventh or eighth 
part of the ftrong {pirit of vitriol; and, 
when the part begins to be cubified, the 
liniment is to be removed, and the part 
anointed with ointment of elder. Cald 
bathing is very beneficial in perfons noe 
too far advanced in years; but het 
43% bathing 


PAL 
bathing is prejudicial to all — 
fome of whom the doétor has known fent 
to Bath by. a miftaken notion of their 
‘phylicians, who, upon coming out of 
the bath, were feized with a return of the 
apoplexy, which carried them off, 
Wherefore the do&tor makes the follow- 
ing remarks on thefe waters. Their chief 
virtue feems to confift in a certain mineral 
heat, whereby they warm and cherifh the 
{tomach and inteftines; and, therefore, 
they are chiefly ferviceable to thofe who 
have ruined their appetite and digeftive 
faculty by drinking wine or other fpi- 
rituous liquors, which is well known to 
be the caufe of a number of evils: but 
they are very prejudicial te all whofe in- 
ward parts, as the brain, lungs, liver, 
or kidneys, are too hot. And, for the 
fame reafon, though they may be agree- 
able to, and mend, the ftomach, yet, if 
the ule of them be continued too long, 
they more frequently hurt this organ : 
that very warmth which was beneficial at 
firit, by immoderate perfeverance, becom- 
ing prejudicial, by over-relaxing the fi- 
bres. A circumftance which the doétor 
feyeral times obferved, more particularly 
in patients whole difeafes were owing to 
a fault in the nervous fluid. 
This difeafe never is acute, is often te- 
dious, and in old people almoft incura- 
ble; and the patient for the moft part 
drags a miferable life. For the vigour 
of his mind, together with his memory 
are loft, or valtly impaired; he totters 
and fhakes, and becomes a difmal fight ; 
as ifno Jonger a man, but an animal 
half dead, 
PALUDAMENTUM, in roman anti- 
quity, a habit that differed in little from 
‘the chlamys, except that this laft belonged 
chiefly to the lower clafs of people. See 
the article CHLAMYS. 
However, they are promifcuoufly ufed for 
each other; being the robes of ftate 
proper to emperors, kings, confuls, and 
generals during their triumph. 


' PALUMBERIUS, accipiTeER, the gof- 


hawk. See the article GOSHAWK. 

PALUMBUS, the Rincpovs, a beauti- 
ful fpecies of pigeon, with the neck white 
on each fide, and a brown {pot behind. 
See the article COLUMBA. 

PALUS meoris.. Sce Meoris, 

PALY, or Pave’, in heraldry, is when 
the fhield is divided into four or more 
equal parts, by perpendicular lines fall- 
ing from the top to the bottom, See 
plate CXCILL, fig. g. 
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‘Paly-bendy is when the efcutcheon is di- 
vided by perpendicular lines, which is 
paly; and alfo by diagonals, which is 
called bendy. See the article Benpy. 

PAMIERS, a town of Languedoc, thirty 
miles fouth of Touloufe, 

PAMPELUNA, the capital of fpanifh Na- — 
varre, is the fee of a bifhop, and an uni- 
verfity: weft long, 1° 30’, north lat. | 
43° 15/. . | 

PAaMPELUNA, is alfo a city of Terra Firma, 
: fouth America; welt long, 72°, north 
at. 7°, 

PAMPHYLIA, the antient name of a 
part of Carimania, 

PAMPINIFORME corpus, in anatomy, 
a plexus, or knot, formed by the fper- 
matic veins and arteries, and included 
in a common coat, within the tefticle. 
See the article TesTicLe, 

PANACEA, among phyficians, denotes 
an univerfal medicine, ora remedy for 
all difeafes; a thing impoffible to be ob- 
tained, according to no lefs an author 
than Boerhaave, 
Some alfo give the appellation panacea — 
to certain plants, called in englifh alheals. 

PANADA, a diet confifting of bread 
boiled in water-to the confiftence of a 
pulp, and fweetened with a little fugar. 
It is given to young children, ad to | 
fick perfons, whofe digeftion is weak, or 

where ftronger foods would be impro-_ 

per. Itis fenteniines made thin, toferve — 
as a drink, 

PANAMA, the capital city of the pro 
vince of Darien, in fouth America, 
where the treafures of gold and filver, 
and the other rich merchandize of Peru 
are lodged in magazines till they are 
fent to Europe; welt long. 82°, north 
lat. 9%. 

PANARIA, one of the Lipari iflands, 
thirty miles north of Sicily; eaft longs 
15°, north lat. 39°. 

PANARIS, or Paronycuta, in medi- 
cine and furgery. See PARONYCHIA, — 

PANARO, ariver of Italy, which rifing — 
in the appenine mountains, on the con- — 
fines of Tufcany, divides Modena from — 
Romania, and then running through the © 
Ferrarefe, falls into the Gulph of Venice, 

PANATHENZEA, wavaduvaie, in grecian 
antiquity, an antient athenian feftival, 
in honour of Minerva, who was the 
proteétrefs of Athens, and called Athena, 
There were two folemnities of this — 
name, one of which was called the 
greater panathenza, and celebrated once 
in five years; and the other, the leffer 

panae 
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panathenza, kept every third year, ory, 


as fome think, every year. At the cele- 

' bration of the leffer feftival, there were 
three games, managed by ten prefidents 
eleted out of the ten athenian tribes, 
On the evening of the firft day was a 
torch race, firlt by men on foot, and 
next by horfemen. The fecond con- 
tention wasa gymnical exercife, in which 
the difputants. gave proofs of their 
ftrength and aétivitys. The laft was a 
mufical contention : and afterwards the 
pyrrhic dance was performed by young 
boys in armour. Lajftly, they offered a 
coftly facrifice, towards which, every one 
of the athenian boroughs contributed an 
ox. In the greater panathenza, moft of 
the fame rites and ceremonies were prac- 
tifed, but with greater fplendor, with the 
addition of fome others, as particularly 
a proceffion, in which Minerva’s facred 
garment was carried; on this garment 
the atchievements of Minerva, &c. were 
embroidered with gold, by a feleé&t num- 
ber of young virgins. 

PANAX, GINSENG, inbotany, a genus 
of the pentandria-digynia clafs of plants, 
the general corolla of which is uniform ; 
the partial corolla confifts of five, oblong, 
crooked, equal petals: the fruit is a 
roundifh berry, having one cell, and is 
coronated with the cup: the feeds are 
two, and of a kidney-like thape. 

The numerous virtues of this plant have 
been already given under GINSENG, 

PANAY, the capital of the ifle of Panay, 
one of the Philippine iflands; eaft long. 
-4r9°, and north lat. 11°... 

PANCARPUS, in roman antiquity, a 
kind of thew which the roman emperors 
frequently exhibited to the people. In 
this fpeétacle, the circus being fet all over 

- with large trees, reprefented a foreft, in- 
to which the beafts being let from the 
dens under the ground, the people, at a 
fign given by the emperor, purfued, fhot, 
cut in pieces, and killed all they could 
lay hold of, which they afterwards carri- 
ed away, to regale upon at home. The 
beafts ufually given on thefe occafions 
were boars, deer, oxen, and fheep. 

PANCH, or Pauncu. See Pauncu. 

PANCHREAS, or Pancreas, See the 
article PANCREAS. 

PANCHREST, in medicine, the fame 
with panacea. See PANACEA. 

PANCHYMAGOGUE, in pharmacy, a 
name given to fome cathartic extrads, 
that have the reputation of purging off all 
kinds of humours, The moft celebrated 
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of which, are that of Crollius, and that 
of Hartman. Crollius’s panchymagogie .. 
is an extradl of the pulp of coloquintida, 
of pulvis diarrhodon abbatis, agaric, 
and black hellebore. That of Hartman 
is an extraét made from fena-leaves, 
rhubarb, black hellebore-root, white res 
finous turpeth, polypody of the oak, tro- 
isis alhandal, troches of agaric, and 
aloes, 


PANCRATIUM, aalupelecy, “among the 


antients, a kind of exercife, which con~ 
fitted of wrettling and boxing. In thefe 
contefts it was cuftomary for the weaker 
party, when he found himéelf preffed by — 
his adverfary, to fall down, and fight 
rolling on the ground. 

This was the third gymnaftic exercife, 
and was not introduced till long after the 
others. 

Thofe who engaged in thefe exercifes 
were called pancratiafte ; which name 
was alfo given to fuch as did not confine 
themfelves to one exercife, but fucceeded 
in feveral different ones. 


PANCRATIUM, SEA DAFFODIL, in bota- 


ny, a genus of the hexandria-monogynia 
clafs of plants, the flower of which confifts 
of fix lanceolated petals, and its neéta- 
rium is a fingle, tubular infundibuliform 
petal; the fruit is a roundith triquetrous 
capfule, formed of three valves, and cone 
taining three cells, with numerous glo- 
bole feeds. 


PANCREAS, in anatomy, popularly call- 


ed the fweet-bread, is a large gland, of 
a flattith thape and flefhy colour, extend- 
ed behind the ftomach, and reaching from 
the duodenum tranfverfely towards the 
fpleen. Its length is eight or nine inches 5 
its breadth about two fingers, or two 
and a half; its thicknefs about one fins 
ger; and its weight about three ounces. | 
In man, the fhape of the pancreas very’ 
much refembles the tongue of a dog; it 
is broadeft towards the duodenum, and 
gradually narrower towards the fpleen, 
Its fubftance is glandulous, and it feems 
formed by a conglomeration of many 
glands. It is furrounded with a mem- 
brane, which is continuous with the pe- 
ritonzum ; it has arteries from the caeli- 
ac and ramus fplenicus ; and veins alfo 
from the {plenic vein; its nerves are from 
the par vagum and the intercoltals; and 


finally it has an excretory d which 
is fituated in the middle of the pancre- 
as, where it refembles an. empty vein, 
and is about the thicknefs of a fimall 


- raw. This dug terminates in the duo- 


33 x x denum, 


See Wa 
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denum, which it enters obliquely, four PANEGYRICUM, in church-hiftory, an 


or five fingers-breadth below the pylo- 
sus, ufually at the fame crifice with the 
du&tus cholidocus ; but fometimes it has 
a double aperture, : 
‘The ufe of the pancreas is to fecrete a pe- 
culiar liquor, called the pancreatic juice, 
which is of afalivofe nature, and is car- 
ried by the pancreatic dué into the duo- 
denum, where it ferves to dilute the chyle, 

_ fo render it more fluid, and fit to enter 
the mouths of the Jacteals; and, per- 
haps, to temper and dilute the bile, to 
change its vifcidity, bitterne/s, colour, 
&c, and make it mix with the chyle, in 
order to reduce the feveral taftes, odours, 
and properties of the feveral foods, into 
one homogeneous one. See the articles 
CHYLE and BILE. 

PANDECTS, in the civil law, colle&tions 
made by Juftinian’s order, of five hun- 
dred and thirty-four decifions of the an- 

“tient lawyers, on fo many queltions oc- 
curring in the civil law; to which that 
emperor gave the force and authority of 
Jaw, by an epiftle prefixed to them. The 
pandeéts confit of fifty books, and make 
the firft part of the body of the civil law, 
See the article Civ!L Law. 

PANDICULATION, a ftretching, or that 
violent and tenfive motion of the folids, 
which ufvally accompanies the aét of 
yawning. 

PANDORON, in antiquity, a mvfical 
inftrument, refembling a lute, but with 
firings of brafs ; its frets were ofcopper, 
and its back flat, like the guitar, See the 
articles Lure and Guitar. 

' PANEGYRIC, an orationin praife of fome 

extraordinary thing, perfon, or virtue. 

Panegyrics were antiently made in the 
pedlic and folemn affemblies of the 
Greeks, either at their games, their feafts, 
or religious meetings. - To render them 
the more folemn, they ufed to begin with 
the praifes of the deity, in whofe honour 
the games, &c. were celebrated; then 
they defcended to the praifes of the peo- 
ple or country where they were celebrat- 
ed ; then to the princes or magiftrates 
who prefided at them; and at length to 
the champions, efpecially thofe who had 
gained the prize. 

Panegyric is ranked among the demon- 
ftrative kinds of orations, whereof there 
are commonly reckoned two kinds, wrx. 
the artificial, where every thing is re- 
duced to certain heads; and the other 
natural, where the order of hiftory is ob- 

ferved, 


ecclefiaftical book, ufed by the greek 
church, containing the panegyrical ora- 
tions of various authors, on the folem- 
nities of Jefus Chrift and the faints. 
Among the principal authors of this 
work are St. Athanafius, Cyrill, Bafil, 
Chryfottom, &c, 


PANEL, in law, fignifies a fchedule, or 


{mall roll of, parchment, in which is con- 
tained the names. of the jurors returned 
by the fheriff, to pafs upon trial ; fo that 
the impanelling of a jury is no more 
than the fheriff’s entering them upon his 
panel or roll. 


PANEL, or PANNEL, in joinery, See the 


article PANNEL. 


PANGONIA, in natural hiftory, the 


name of a genus of cryftal, confitting of 
fuch as are compofed of many angles. 
See the article CRysTaL, 

The bodies of this genus are fingle- 
pointed, or imperfeét cryftals, compofed 
of dodecangular or twelve-planed co- 
lumns, terminated by twelve: planed py- 
ramids, and the whole body, therefore, 
made up of twenty-four planes. Of this 
genus there are only three known fpecies, 
1. A brownifh-white one, with a long 
pyramid. This is found in Silefia and 
Bohemia ; fometimes in mountains, and 
fometimes on the fides of rivers, and js 
efteemed a very valuable cryftal, 2. A 
yellowifh-brown one, with a fhort pyra- 
mid. This is often brought over to us — 
under the name of faxon topaz, among 
the other cryftals commonly known by , 
that name. And, 3.. A clear colourlefs — 
one, with a very fhort pyramid, This 
is a very valuable cryftal, and is produced 
in the Eaft-Indies, being often brought — 
over among the indian ballaft. 


PANIC, denotes an ill-grounded terror or 


fright. 

Polyznus fetches the origin of the phrafe 
from Pan, one of the captains of Bac- 
chus, who, with a few men, put a nu- 
merous army to rout, by a noife which 
his foldiers raifed in a rocky valley fa- 
voured with a great number of echoes ; 
for this ftratagem making their numbers 
appear much greater than it really was, 
the enemy quitted a very commodious 
encampment, and fled. Hence, fays our 
author, all ill-grounded fears have been 
called panics, or panic fears, 


PANICLE, in botany, denotes a foft woolly 


beard, on which the¥eeds of fome plants, 
as millet, reeds, @c. hang. 


PANICUM, Pauic, in botany, re 
oO 


PAWN 
of the triandria-digynia clafs of plants, 
the flower of which is compofed of two 
fharp-pointed valves, and inclofes the 
feed, which is fingle and roundifh, but 
fomewhat flatted, 

Panic- feed is accounted drying, refrige- 

_ rant, and aftringent; and therefore re- 
commended in fpitting of blood, and 
noéturnal pollutions. 

PANNAGE, fannagium, in law-books, 
fignifies the food that fwine feed upon in 

“woods, as maft of beech and acorns ; or 
money taken by the king’s agiftors for 
the privilege of feeding hogs in the king’s 
forett. 

PANNEL, or PANEL, in law. See the 

article PANEL. 
In thé fcotch law, pannel fignifies the 
prifoner at the bar, or perfon who takes 
his trial before the court of jufticiary, for 
fome crime. 

PANNEL, in joinery, is a tympanum, or 
fquare piece of thin wood, fometimes 
carved, framed, or grooved in a larger 
piece, between two upright pieces and 
two crofs- pieces, 

PANNEL, in mafonry, is one of the faces 
of a hewn ftone. 

PANNELS of a faddlz, are two cufhions or 
bolfters, filled with cow’s, deer’s, or 
horfe-hair, and placed under the faddle, 
on each fide, to prevent the bows and 
bands from galling the horfe. 

PANNICULUS carnosus, in compara- 
tive anatomy, arobuft flethy tunic, fitu- 
ated in beatts, between the tunic and the 
fat ; by means of which they can move 
their fkin in whole or part: it is alto- 
gether wanting in mankind. 

PANNIER, CorBEIL, or BaskET, in for- 
tification. See BASKET, 

PANNUS, in medicine, the fame with the 
unguis of the eye. See Uncuis. 

PANORPA, the ScorPion-FLy, in 
zoology, a genus of infects, with mem- 
branaceous wings, the roftrum or trunk 
whereof is cylindric and of a horny 
ftru€ture, and there is a weapon of the 
cheliform kind at the tail; the antenne 
are fetaceous, black, and compofled of 
no lefs than thirty articulations; the back 
is brown; the fides are yellow; and the 
wings are white, 

PANSWICK, a market-town, fix miles 
fouth of Giocefter. 

PANTALOON, a fort of garment, con- 
fitting of breeches and ftockings all of 
one piece ; faid to have been firtt intro- 
duced by the Venetians, 
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In a theatrical fenfe, pantaloon denotes 
a buffoon, who performs grote(que dances; 
and hence is ufed, by fome, for the habit 
or drefs worn by fuch perfons, 

PANTHEA, in antiquity, ftatues coms 
pofed of the figures or fymbols of feveral 
divinities, 

PANTHEON, in roman antiquity, atem- 
ple of a circular form, dedicated to all 
the gods: it was built by Agrippa, fone 
in-law to Auguftus ; but is now converted 
into a church, and dedicated to the Vir- 
gin and all the martyrs, 

PANTHER, pazthera, in zoology, the fee 
male leopard. See LEOPARD. 
PANTOMIME, in antiquity, a perfon 
who imitates all forts of a&tions and cha- 
raéters, by mere geftures, without fpeak~ 

ing a word. . 

PANTON-SHOE, See Horse-sHok. 

PANUCO, a city of Mexico, fituated at 
the mouth of a river of the fame name, 
which falls into the gulph of Mexico: 
welt longitude 103%, and north latitude 


23°. 

PAPA, a town of lower Hungary, fub- 
ject to the emwprefs-queen ; ealt long. 18%, 
and north lat. 47° 40’, 

PAPAL crown. See CRown, 

PAPAVER, the Poppy, in botany, See 
the article Poppy. 

PAPAYA, or Carica, in botany. See 
the article CARICA. 

PAPENHEIM, a town of Franconia, in 
Germany, fubjeét to its own count: 
eaft long. 11°, north lat. 48° 55’. 

PAPER, wasvp@+, fheets of athin matter, 
made of (ome vegetable fubftance, 
‘The materials on which mankind have, 
in different ages, contrived to write their 
fentiments, have been extremely various ; 
in the early ages they made ule of {tones, 
and tables of wood, wax, ivory, &c, See 
the article Boox. ; 
Paper, with regard to the manner of 
making it, and the materials employed 
therein, is reducible to feveral kinds; as 
egyptian paper, made of the rufh pa- 
pyrus ; bark-paper, made of tle: inner 
rind of feveral trees; cotton paper; 
incombuftible paper ; and european pa- 
per, made of linen-rags. 
Egyptian paper was principally ufed a- 
mong the antients ; being made of the pa- 
pyrus or biblus, a fpecies of ruth, which 
grew on the banks of the Nile : in making 
it into paper, they began with lopping off 
the two extremes of the plant, the head 

_ and the root ; the semaining part, which 
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denum, which it enters obliquely, four PANEGYRICUM, in church-hiftory, an 


or five fingers-breadth below the pylo- 
rus, ufually at the fame orifice with the 
duétus cholidocus ; but fometimes it has 
a double aperture, ; 
The ule of the pancreas is to fecrete a pe- 
culiar liquor, called the pancreatic juice, 
which is of afalivofe nature, and is car- 
ried by the pancreatic duét into the duo- 

num, where it ferves to dilute the chyle, 
to render it more fluid, and fit to enter 
the mouths of the lacteals; and, per- 
haps, to temper and dilute the bile, to 
change its vifcidity, bitterne/s, colour, 
&c, and make it mix with the chyle, in 
order to reduce the feveral taftes, odours, 
and properties of the feveral foods, into 
one homogeneous one. See the articles 
Cuyce and BILE. 

PANDECTS, in the civil law, colle&tions 
made by Juftinian’s order, of five hun- 
dred and thirty-four decifions of the an- 
tient lawyers, on fo many queftions oc- 
curring in the civil law; to which that 
emperor gave the force and authority of 
Jaw, by an epiftle prefixed to them. The 
pandeéts confit of fifty books, and make 
the firft part of the body of the civil law. 
See the article CIVIL Law. 

PANDICULATION, a ftretching, or that 
violent and tenfive motion of the folids, 
which ufvally accompanies the ag of 
yawning. 

PANDORON, in antiquity, ‘a mvfical 
inftrument, refembling a lute, but with 
firings of brafs ; its frets were ofcopper, 
and ts back flat, like the guitar, See the 
articles Lure and GuiTar. 

' PANEGYRIC, an orationin praife of fome 

' extraordinary thing, perfon, or virtue. 
Panegyrics were antiently made in the 
pudlic and folemn affemblies of the 
Greeks, either at their games, their feafts, 
or religious meetings. - To render them 
the moré folemn, they ufed to begin with 
the praifes of the deity, in whofe honour 
the games, &c. were celebrated ; then 
they defcended to the praifes of the peo- 
ple or country where they were celebrat- 
ed ; then to the princes or magiftrates 
who prefided at them; and at length to 
the champions, efpecially thofe who had 
gained the prize. 
Panegyric 1s ranked among the demon- 
{trative kinds of orations, whereof there 
are commonly reckoned two kinds, wrx. 
the artificial, where every thing is re- 
duced to certain heads; and the other 
natural, where the order of hiftory is ob- 
fexved, 


PANEL, in law, fignifies a fchedule, or 


PANEL, or PANNEL, in joinery, See the 


PANGONIA, in natural hiftory, the 


ecclefiaftical book, ufed by the greek 
church, containing the panegyrical ora- 
tions of various authors, on the folem- 
nities of Jefus Chrift and the faints. 
Among the principal authors of this 
work -are St. Athanafius, Cyrill, Bafil, 
Chryfoftom, &c, 


{mall roll of, parchment, in which is con- 
tained the names. of the jurors returned 
by the theriff, to pafs upon trial ; fo that 
the impanelling of a jury is no more 
than the fheriff’s entering them upon his 
panel or roll. 


article PANNEL. 


name of a genus of cryftal, confilting of 
fuch as are compofed of many angles. 
See the article CRYSTAL, 

The bodies of this genus are fingle- 
pointed, or imperfect cryftals, compofed 
of dodecangular or twelve-planed co- 
lumns, terminated by twelve. planed py- 
ramids, and the whole body, therefore, 


made up of twenty-four planes. Of this | 


genus there are only three known fpecies, 


1. A brownifh-white one, with a long © 


pytamid. This is found in Silefia and 
Bohemia ; fometimes in mountains, and 
fometimes on the fides of rivers, and is 
efteemed a very valuable cryftal. 2. A 
yellowifh-brown one, with a fhort pyra- 
mid. This is often brought over to us 
under the name of faxon topaz, among 
the other cryftals commonly known by 
that name. And, 3. A clear colourlefs 
one, with a very fhort pyramid, This 
is a very valuable cryftal, and is produced 
in the Eaft-Indies, being often brought 
over among the indian ballaft. 


PANIC, denotes an ill- grounded terror or 


fright. 

Polyznus fetches the origin of the phrafe 
from Pan, one of the captains of Bac- 
chus, who, with a few men, put a nu- 
merous army to rovt, by a noife which 
his foldiers raifed in a rocky valley fa- 
voured with a great number of echoes ; 
for this ftratagem making their numbers 
appear much greater than it really was, 


| 
| 
| 


the enemy quitted a very commodious — 
encampment, and fled, Hence, fays our 


author, all ill-grounded fears have been 
called panics, or panic fears, 


beard, on which théYeeds of fome plants, 
as millet, reeds, @c. hang. 


PANICUM, Pauic, in botany, —o 
o 


PANICLE, in botany, denotes a foft woolly — 


PAN 
of the triandria-digynia clafs ¢ plants, 
the flower of which is compofel of two 
fharp-pointed valves, and incofes the 
feed, which is fingle and rouniifh, but 
fomewhat flatted, 

Panic-feed is accounted drying, refrige- 
_ rant, and aftringent; and therfore re- 
commended in fpitting of blood, and 
noéturnal pollutions. 
/PANNAGE, pannagium, in lav-books, 
| fignifies the food that fwine feed upon in 
“woods, as maft of beech and acerns; or 


the privilege of feeding hogs in te king’s 

| foreft. 

-PANNEL, or PANEL, in law. See the 

article PANEL. 
In thé fcotch law, pannel fignifies the 
prifoner at the bar, or perfon who takes 
his trial before the court of jufticiary, for 
fome crime. 

PANNEL, in joinery, is a tympanum, or 
fquare piece of thin wood, fometimes 
carved, framed, or grooved in a larger 
piece, between two upright pieces and 
two crofs- pieces, 

PaNNEL, in mafonry, is one of the faces 
of a hewn ftone. 

PANNELS of @ faddlz, are two cufhions or 

Ifters, filled with cow’s, deer’s, or 
horfe-hair, and placed under the faddle, 
on each fide, to prevent the bows and 
bands from galling the horfe. 
PANNICULUS carnosus, in compara- 

| tive anatomy, a-robuft flefhy tunic, fitu- 
ated in beatts, between the tunic and the 
fat; by means of which they can move 
their fkin in whole or part: it is alto- 
gether wanting in mankind. 

PANNIER, CorsBEIL, or BASKET, in for- 
tification. See BASKET. 

PANNUS, in medicine, the fame with the 
unguis of the eye. See UNGUIS. 

PANORPA, the ScoRPION-FLY, in 
zoology, a genus of inieéts, with mem- 
branaceous wings, the roftrum or trunk 
whereof is cylindric and of a horny 
ftru€ture, and there is a weapon of the 
cheliform kind at the tail; the antenne 
are fetaceous, black, and compoled of 
no lefs than thirty articulations ; the back 
is brown; the fides are yellow 3 and the 
wings are white, 

PANSWICK, a market-town, fix miles 
fouth of Giocefter. 

PANTALOON, a fort of garment, con- 
fitting of breeches and ftockings all of 
one piece ; faid to have been firft intre- 
duced by the Venetians, 
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money taken by the king’s agiftors for 


Pe Ae-P 

In a theatrical fenfe, pantaloon denotes 
a buffoon, who performs grote{que dancess 
and hence is ufed, by fome, for the habit 
or drefs worn by fuch perfons, 

PANTHEA, in antiquity, ftatues com- 
pofed of the figures or fymbols of feveral 
divinities, 

PANTHEON, in roman antiquity, a tem- 
ple of a circular form, dedicated to all 
the gods: it was built by Agrippa, fon- 
in-law to Auguftus ; but is now converted 
into a church, and dedicated to the Vir- 
gin and all the martyrs, 

PANTHER, pazthera, in zoology, the fee 
male leopard. See LEOPARD. 
PANTOMIME, in antiquity, a perfon 
who imitates all forts of a&tions and cha- 
racters, by mere geftures, without fpeak- 

ing a word. 

PANTON-SHOE, See Horse-sHor. 

PANUCO, a city of Mexico, fituated at 
the mouth of a river of the fame name, 
which falls into the gulph of Mexicos 
welt longitude 103%, and north latitude 
23°. 

PAPA, a town of lower Hungary, fub- 
ject to the emprefs-queen ; ealt long. 18°, 
and north lat. 47° 40’. 

PAPAL crown. See CROWN, 

PAPAVER, the poppy, in botany, 
the article Poppy. 

PAPAYA, or Carica, in botany. See 
the article CARICA. 

PAPENHEIM, a town of Franconia, in 
Germany, fubjeét to its own count: 
eaft long. 11°, north lat. 48° 55’. 


See 


PAPER, wasup, theets of a thin matter, 


made of fome vegetable fubfiance, 
‘The materials on which mankind have, 
in different ages, contrived to write their 
fentiments, have been extremely various 5 
in the early ages they made ule of ftones, 
and tables of wood, wax, ivory, &c, See 
the article Book. 
Paper, with regard to the manner of 
making it, and the materials employed 
therein, is reducible to feveral kinds; as 
egyptian paper, made of the rufh pa- 
pyrus ; bark-paper, made of t!s2 inner 
rind of feveral trees; cotton paper 3 
incombuftible paper; and european pa- 
per, made of linen-rags. 
Egyptian paper was principally ufed a- 
mong the antients ; being made of the pa- 
pyrus or biblus, a fpecies of rufh, which 
grew on the banks of the Nile ; in making 
It into paper, they began with lopping off 
the two extremes of the plant, the head 
_ ard the root ; the semaining part, which 
“s Was 
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was the ftem, they cut Jengthwife into 
two nearly equal parts, and from each of 
thefe they ftripped the fcaly pellicles of 
which it confifted. The innermoft of 
thefe pellicles were looked on as the beft, 
and that neareft the rind as the worft : 
they were therefore kept apart, and made 
to conftitute two different forts of paper. 
As the pellicles were taken off, they ex- 
tended them on a table, laying them 
over each other tranfverfely, fo as that 
the fibres made right angles; in this ftate 
they were glued together by the muddy 
waters of the Nile; or, when thofe were 
not to be had, with pafte made of the 
fineft wheat-flour, mixed with hot water 
and a fprinkling of vinegar. The pel- 
Vicles were next preffed, to get out the 
water, then dried, and laftly flatted and 
fmoothed by beating them with a mallet : 
this was the egyptian paper, which was 
fometimes farther polifhed by rubbing it 
with a glafs-ball, or the like, ° 
Bark-paper was only the inner whitith 
rind, inclofed between the bark and the 
wood of feveral trees, as the maple, plane, 


beech, and elm, but efpecially the tilia, - 


or linden-tree, which was that moftly uf- 
ed for this porpofe. On this, ftripped off, 
flatted, and dried, the antients wrote 
books, feveral of which are faid to be 
ftill extant. 

Chinefe paper is of various kinds; fome 
3s made of the rinds or barks of trees, ef- 
pecially the mulberry-tree and elm, but 
chiefly of the bambu and cotton-tree. In 
fa&, almoft each province has its feveral 
paper. The preparations of paper made 
of the barks of trees, may be inftanced in 
that of the bambu, which is a tree of the 
cane or reed kind. ‘he fecand ikin of 
the bark, which is foft and white, is or- 
dinarily made ufe of for paper: this is 
beat in fair water to a pulp, which they 
take up in large moulds, fo that fome 
fheets are above twelve feet in length: they 
are completed, by dipping them, fheet 
by theet, in alum-water, which ferves 
inftead of the fize among us, and not on- 
ly hinders the paper from imbibing the 


ink, but makes it lock as if varnifhed | 


over, This paper is white, foft, and 
clofe, without the leaft roughnefs; tho’ 
it cracks more eafily than european pa- 
per, is very fubjeét to be eaten by the 
worms, and its thinnefs makes it liable to 
be foon worn out. 

Cotton-paper is a fort of paper which has 
been in ufe upwards of fix hundred years, 
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‘fore ; in which ftate it is called the fe- 


Ps. FB 

In the french king’s library are manu- 
fcripts on this paper, which appear to be 
of the Xth century; and from the XI Ith 
century, cotton manufcripts are more fre- 
quent than parchment ones. Cotton- 
hes is ftill made in the Eaft-Indies, by 

ating cotton-rags to a pulp. 

Linen or european paper appears to have 
been firft introduced among us towards 
the beginning of the XIVth century ; but 
by whom this valuable commodity was 
invented, is notknown. The method of 
making paper of linen or hempen-rags, 
is as follows: the linen-rags being car- 
ried to the mill, are firft forted; then 
wafhed very clean in puncheons, whofe 
fides are grated with ftrong wires, and the 
bottoms bored full of holes. After this 
they are fermented, by laying them in 
heaps clofe covered with facking, till 
they fweat and rot ; which is commonly 
done in four or five days. When duly 
fermented, they are twifted into handfuls, 
cut {mall, and thrown into oval mortars, | 
made of well-feafoned oak, about half a_ 
yard deep, with an iron-plate at bottom, 
an inch thick, eight inches broad, and 
thirty long; in the middle is a wathing- 
block, grooved, with five holes in it, and 
a piece of hair-fieve faftened on the in- 
fide: thiskeeps the hammers from touch- 
ing it, and prevents any thing going out 
except the foul water. Thefe mortars 
are continually fupplied with water, by 
little troughs, from a ciftern, fed by buce 
kets fixed to the feveral floats of a great 
wheel, which raifes the wooden hammers, 
for pounding the rags in the mortars, 
When the sags are beaten to a certain 
degree, called the firft fluff, the pu!p is 
removed into boxes, made like corn- 
chandlers bins, with the bottom-board 
aflant, and a little feparation on the front, 
for the water to drain away. The pulp 
of the rags being in, they take away a 

many of the front-boards a. are needful, 
and prefs the mafs down hard with thei 

hands: the next day they put on ano 

ther board, and add more pulp, till th 

box is full; and here it remains mellow 

ing a week, more or lefs, according to th 

weather, After this, the ftuff is again 
put into clean mortars, and is beaten ae 
freth, and removed into ‘boxes, as be 


cond ftuff, The mafs is beat a thir 
time, till fome of it being mixed wit 
fair water, and brewed to and fro, ap- 
pears like flour and water, without an 
Jump 


The 
jumps in it; it is nen fit for the pit- 
mortar, where it is perfectly diffolved, 
and is then carried to the vat, to be 
_ formed into fheets of »aper. But lately, 
inftead of pounding the rags to a pulp 
with large hanimers as above, they 
make ufe of an engire, which performs 
the work in much 18 time. ‘This en- 
gine confifts of a rend folid piece of 


long pieces of fteel, ground very fharp. 
‘Thisis placed in a lage trough with the 
rags, and a fufficient quantity of water. 
At the bottom of th: trough is a plate 
with fteel bars, grount fharp like the for- 
mer; and the engine being carried round 
with prodigious velocity, reduces the rags 
to a pulp in a very flort time. It muft 
be obferved, that themotion of the en- 
gine caufes the wats in the trough to 
circulate, and by tha: means conftantly 
returns the ftuff to the engine. The 
trough is conftantly fd with clean water 
at one end, while the dirty water from 
the rags is carried offat the other, thro” 
a hole, defended witi wire-gratings, in 
order to hinder the fulp from going off 
with the dirty water, 
When the ftuff is fuffriently prepared as 
above, itis carried tothe vat, and mix- 
ed with a proper quantity of water, 
which they call priming the vat. The 
vat is rightly primed, when the liquor 
has fuch a proportioa of the pulp, as 
that the mould, on being dipped into it, 
will juft take up enough to make a fheet 
Vv of paper of the thicknefs required. The 
mould is a kind of fieve, exaétly of the 
fize of the paper to be made, and about 
an inch deep, the bottom being formed of 
fine brafs-wire, guarded underneath with 
, {ticks, to prevent its bagging down, and 
to keep it horizontal; and further, to 
‘ ftrengthen the bottom, there are large 
wires placed in parallel lines, at equal 
diftances, which form thofe lines vifible 
in all white paper, when held up to the 
light: the mark of the paper is alfo made 
in this bottom, by interweaving a large 


the maker dips into the liquor, and gives 
it a fhake as he takes it out, to clear 
the water from the pulp. He then flides 
it along a groove to the coucher, who 
turns out the fheet upon a felt, laid on a 
plank, and Jays another felt on it; and 
returns the mould tothe maker, who by 
this time has prepared a fecond fheet, in 
| wpother moeld ; and thus they proceed, 
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laying alternately-a fheet anda felt, ite 5 

they have made fix quires of paper, which » 
a: 


wood, into which :re faftened feveral | 


s— wire in any particular form, This mould | 
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is called a poft; and this they do 

fuch fwiftnefs, that, in many forts of pa- 
per, two men make twenty pofts, or more, 
in aday. A poft of paper being made, 
either the maker or coucher whiltles; on 
which four or five men advance, one of 
whom draws it under the prefs, and the 
reft prefs it with great force, till all the 
water is {queezed from it; after which it is 
feparated, fheet by fheet from the felts, and 
laid regularly one fheet upon another; and 
having undergone a fecond preffing, it is 
hung up to dry. When fufficiently dri- 
ed, it is taken off the lines, rubbed fmooth 
with the hands, and laid by till fized, 
which is the next operation. For this 
they choofe a fine temperate day, and 
having boiled a proper quantity of clean 
parchment or vellum-fhavings, in water, 
till it comes to a fize; they prepare a fine 
cloth, on which they ftrew a due propor 
tion of white vitriol and roch-alum, fine- 
ly powdered, and ftrain the fize through 
it, into a large tub; in which they dip 
as much paper at once as they can con- 
veniently hold, and with a quick motion 
give every fheet its fhare of the fize, which 
mutt be as hot as the hand can well bear 
it. Afterthis, the paper is preffed, hung 
up fheet by fheet to dry ; and being ta- 
ken down, is forted, and what is only 
fit fo. outfide-quires, laid by themfelves = 
it is then told into quires, which are fold- 
ed and preffed. ‘The broken fheets are 
commonly put together, and two of the 
worft quires are placed on the outfide of 
every ream or bundle ; and being tied up 
in wrappers, made of the fettling of the 
vat, it is fit for fale, 

Paper is of various kinds, and ufed for 
various purpofes; with regard to colour, 
it is principally diftinguifhed into white, 
blue, and brown; and with regard to its 
dimenfions, into atlas, elephant, impe- 
rial, {uper-royal, royal, medium, demy, 
crown, fool's cap, and pot- paper, 

As englifh paper is, in general, as good 
as any we receive from abroad, a very 
high duty is laid on the importation of 
ali foreign paper, which is more or lefs, 
according to the fize, the value, and the 
country from whence it is brought ; thus 
royal atlas fine, and fine imperial papery 
pay 11. 9s. $id, the ream ; fine genoa 
and dutch royal pay 17s. $id. the 
ream ; genoaand gerfnan crown and fool’s 


Cap paper pay abouts s. 7d, and genoa 


pet 
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pot pays 2s. 24d. and for every 20s, 
value, according to the book of rates, 
of paper brought from Rochelle, 6s, 
No drawback is allowed on foreign paper 
exported, 

Blotting Parer, is paper not fized, and 
into which ink readily finks: it is ufed 
in books, &c. inftead of fand, to prevent 
blotting ; and alfo by apothecaries for 
filtring. 

Teint, or Demi-teint-PAPER, is a paper 
ufed for defigning on, and is either blue, 
brown, or biftered. 

Biftered Paper, is white paper wafhed over 
with a fponge dipped in foot-water. Its 
ufe is to fave the labour of the crayon in 
places which are to be fhadowed the fame 
depth as the teint of this paper : as to the 
light places, they are made with chalk, 

Marbled Paper, See MARBLING. 

PaPER-OFFiCE, an office in the palace of 
Whitehall, in which all thé public writ- 
ings, matters of ftate and council, pro- 
clamations, letters, intelligences, nego- 
tiations abroad, and generally all dif- 
patches that pafs through the offices of 
the fecretaries of ftate, are lodged, by 
way of library. 

PaPER- OFFICE is alfo an office belonging 
to the court of king’s bench, See the 
article KING’s BENCH. 

PAPHLAGONIA, an antient province of 
the leffer Afia, fituated on the Euxine-fea, 
now part of the province of Amafia, in 
Turky. 

PAPHOS, once an elegant city at the 
welt end of the ifland of Cyprus; but 
the little town of Baffo is now all that 
remains of it. 

PAPILIO, thewuTreRFcy, in zoology, 

@ numerous genus of four-winged infeéts, 
of the lepidoptera order, diftinguifhed by 
clavated antenne. 
Thie butterflies are fo numerous, that aue 
thors commonly divide them into clafles 
or fubdivifions, according to the number 
of their legs, fome having fix, and others 
only four legs, under each of which are 
comprehended a myltitude of beautiful 
fpecies, diftinguifhed by the different co- 
lours and variegations of their wings. 

PAPILIONACEOUS, among botanifts, 
an appellation given to the flowers of 
certain plants, from their refembling 
the figure of a butterfly: they confift of 
four petals, whereof that which covers 
the others, is called the vexillum; the 
two petals placed on each fide, are called 
the ala or the wings; and the loweft pe- 
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tal is termed the carina, which is often 
divided into two portions. See plate 
XXXI. n° fo. and 22, 

PAPILLA, the NIPPLE OF THE BREAST; 
inanatomy. See BREAST, 

There are alfo papilla of the fkin and 
tongue. See CuTis and ToncueE. 
PAPIO, in zoology, the name ufed by fome 

authors for thofe monkeys, called in eng- 
lith baboons, See MonKEY and BABOON. 
PAPOUL, or St. Parout, a town o 
France, in the province of Languedoc 
thirty-two miles fouth-eaft of Touloufe. 
PAPOUS, or NEw Gunza, a large con- 
tinent in the Pacific-ocean, a little fout 
of the equator ; fituated eaft of the Spice 
iflands, in 130° eaftlong. but how far i 
extends farther to the eaftward or fouth 
ward, is uncertain. 
PAPPUS, in botany, a foft downy fub 
ftance that grows on the feeds of certai 
plants, as thiftles, hawkweed, &c. ferva 
ing to fcatter and buoy them up in th 
aire ‘ 
PAPULZE, a name ufed, by feveral au 
thors, for eruptions on the fkin of any fort, 
PAR, in commerce, fignifies any two thin 
equal in value; and in money-affairs, 
is fo much as a perfon muft give of on 
kind of fpecie, to render it juft equiva. 
lent toa certain quantity of anothers 
In the exchange of money with fe 
reign countries, the perfon to who 


by the remitter; but this is not alwa 
the cafe, with refpeét to the intrinfic v 
lue of the coins of different countsi 
which is owing to the flu€tuation in t 
prices of exchange amongft the feve 
european countries, and the great tra 
ing cities. The par, therefore, diffe 
from the courfe of exchange in this, t 
the par of exchange fhews what ot 
nations fhould allow in exchange, wh 
is rendered certain and fixed, by the 
trinfic value of the feveral fpecies to 
exchanged: but the courfe thews w 
they will allow in exchange; which 
uncertain and contingent, {fometi 
more, and fometimes lefs ; and hence 
exchange is fometimes above, and fo 
times under par.. See EXCHANGE. 
Par, in anatomy, a pair of the nerv 
See the article NERVEs. 
PARABLE, a fable, or allegorical i 
ftruction, founded on fomething real 
apparent in nature or hiftory, from whi 
a moral is drawn, by comparing i w 
0 
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fomething in which the people are more 
immediately concerned : fuch are the pa- 
rables of Dives and Lazarus, of the Pro- 
digal Son, of the Ten Virgins, &e, 
Kircher derives the ufe of parables from 
the Egyptians, Some make a difference 
between a parable and a fable ; but Gro- 
tius and others ufethe two terms promif- 
cuoufly. 

Parables are certiinly a moft delicate 
way of imprefling difagreeable truths on 
the mind, and in many cafes have the 
advantage of a more open reproof, and 
even of formal leffons of morality: thus 
Nathan made David fenfible of his guilt 
by a parable ; and thus ovr Saviour, in 
attacking the prejudices of his country- 
men, always fpoke to them in parables. 


PARABOLA, iv geometry, a figure asif- 


ing from the fection of a cone, when cut 
by a plane parallel to one of its fides. 
See the article CONIC SECTIONS. 

To de(cribe a p#rabola in plano, draw a 
right line AB (plate CXCII. fig. 1.) 
and affume a point C without it; then 
in the fame plane with this line and point 
‘place a fquare rule DEF, fo that the 
fide D E may be applied to the right line 
AB, and the other E F turned to the 
‘fide on which the point C is fituated, 


This done, and the thread FGC, ex- 


aétly of the length of the fide of the rule, 
EF, being fixed at one end to the ex- 
trenity of the rule F, and at the other 
tothe point C, if you flide the fide of 
the rule DE along: the right line A B, 
and by means of a pin, G, continually 
apply the thread fo the fide of the rule, 
EF, foastokeep it always {tretched as 
the rule is moved along, the point of 
this pin will de“ribe a parabola GHO, 
Definitions. 1. ~The right line AB is 
called the dire&trix. 2. The point C is 
the focus of the parabola. 3. All per- 
pendiculars to the direétrix, as L K, 
MO, &c. are called diameters ; the 
points, where thefe cut the parabola, are 
“called its vertices; the diameter BI, 
which paffes through the focus C, is call- 
ed the axis‘of the parabola; and its ver- 
tex, H, the principal vertex. 4. A right 
line, terminated on each fide by the pa- 
rabola, and biffeed by a diameter, is 
called the ordinate applicate, or fimply 
the ordinate, to that diametet. 5. A-line 
equal to four times the fegment of any 
diameter, intercepted between the direc- 
trix and the vertex where it cuts the pa- 
rabola, is called the iaius rectum, or pa- 
Vou, IZI, 
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rameter of that diameter. 6. A right 
line which touches the parabola only in 
one point, and being produced on each 
fide falls without it, is a tangent to it in 
that point.” 
Prop. I. Any right line, as G E, drawn 
from any point of the parabola, G, per- 
pendicular to AB, isequal to alineGC 
drawn from the fame point to the fucuse 
This is evident from the defcription ; for 
the length of the thread FGC being 
equal to the fide of the rule EF, if the 
part FG, comnion to both, be taken 
away, thereremainsEG—GC, Q.E.D. 
The reverfe of this propofition is equally 
evident, viz. that if the diftance of any 
point from the focus of a parabola, be 
equal to the perpendicular drawn from 
it to the directrix, then fhall that point 
fall in the curve of the parabola. 
Prop. II. If from a point of the para- 
bola, D, (ébid. fig. 2.) a right line be 
drawn to the focus, C; and another, 
DA, perpendicular to the direétrix 5 
then fhall the right line DE, which bif- 
fe&ts the angle, ADC, contained be- 
tween them, be a tangent to the parabola 
in the point D: a line alfo, as HK, 
drawn through the vertex of the axis, 
and perpendicular to it, is a tangent to 
the parabola in that point. 
1. Let any point F be taken in the line 
DE, and let FA, FC, and A C be join- 
ed; alfo let F G be drawn perpendicular 
to the direétrix, Then, becaufe (by 
prop. I.) DA=DC, DF commonto 
both, and the FDA =FDC,FCWwill 
be equal toF A; but A 7 FG, theres 
foreF C77 FG, and confequently the 
point F falls without the parabola: and 
as the fame can be demontftrated of every 
other point of D E, except D, it follows 
that DE is a tangent to the parabola in 
D. QE.D. 
2, If every point of H K, except H, falls 
without the parabola, then is HK a tan-~ 
gent in H. To demonftrate this, from 
any point K draw K L y AB, and join 
KC; then becanfe RK C77 CH=HB 
—KL, itfollowsthat EC 7 KL, and 
confequently that the point K falls with- 
out the parabola: and as this holds of 
every other point, except H, it follows 
that K H:is a tangent to the parabola 
inH. QE. D. ' 
Prop. Ill, Everyright line, parallelto a 
tangent, and terminated on each fide by 
the parabola, is biffected by the diameter 
pafling thro” the point of contact; thatis, 
oP soe it 
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it will be an ordinate to that diameter. 


For let E e (ibid. fig. 3 and 4.) termi- - 


nating in the parabola in the points E, ¢, 
be parallel to the tangent DK; and let 
AD be a diameter paffing through the 
point of conta& D, and meeting Ee in 
L; then fhall EL = Le. 
Let AD meet’ the direétrix in A, and 
from the pommts E, e, Jet perpendiculars 
EF, ef, be drawn to the direétrix ; let 
C A be drawn, meeting Eein G; and 
on the center E, with the diftance E C, let 
a circle be defcribed, meeting A C again 
in H, and touching the direftrix in F; 
and jet DC be joined. Then becaule 
pn DC, andl ADE—fCUbDkK, 
it follows (4. x.) that DK yy AC; 
wherefore Ee 1 AC, and CG—GH 
(3. 3.) ; fo that eC—eH (4. x.) anda 
circle defcribed upon the center e,° with 
the radius eC, muft pafs through H; 
and becaufe eC ef, it mutt likewife 
pals through f. Now becanfe F f is 
a tangent to both thefe circles, and 
A HC cuts them, AF—CICAH 
(36. 3.) SOAS; therefore AF = AS, 
| “end FE, AL, and fe are parallel ; and 
confequently LE=Le, Q.E. D. 
Prop. IV. If from any point of a para- 


bola, D (ibid. fig. 5.) a perpendicular, © 


D H, be drawn to a diameter B H, foas to 
be an ordinate toit; then fhall the fquare 
of the perpendicular, D H?, be equal to 
the reétangle contained under the abfcifs 
Hf, and the parameter of the axis, or 
to four times the retangle HF B. 

x. When the diameter is the axis ; let DH 
ABC, join DC, anddraw DA | AB, 
and let F be the vertex of the axis, Then, 
becaule HB —DA—DC, it follows 
tna, (0 B= DC? =D BH? C2: 
Likewife, becaule BF — FC, HB? — 
4{_] HFC+HC2(by 8.2.).. Where- 
fore DH* +HC?*=4 CHF B+HC?; 
andDH*=,4C IHF B; that is, DH? 
== the reétangle contained under the ab- 
icifs H F, and the parameter of the axis. 
2, Wher the diameter is not the axis z 
let EN (ibid, fig. 3. and 4.) be drawn 
perpendicular to the diameter AD, and 
EL an ordinate to it; and let D be the 
vertex of the diameter, 

Then fhal! EN += tothe rzfangle'cun+ 
tained under the’ abfcifs L D, and the 
parameter of the axis, Forlet DK be 
Grawn parallel to L E, and confequently 
& tangent to the parabola in the point D; 
and let it meet the axis inK: lee EF 
LAB the direfirix; and on the center 
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E, with the radius EF, defcribe a cire 
cle, which will touch the dire&trix in F, 
and pals through the focus C : then join 
AC, which will meet, the circle. again 
in H, and the right lines DK, LE, in 
the points P, G; and, finally, let LE 
meet the axis in O. ; 

Now fince the angles CPK, CBA are 
right, and the angle BCP common, the 
triangles CBA, CP K are equiangular ; 
and AC:CB(or CK: CP):: OK; 
GP; and ACxGP=OKx CB. 
Again, becauieC A=2CP, and CH 
—2CG, AH=2GP; and conte. 


quently the CICAH=CAx2GP= 


OKx2CB, But, EN?—F A2—C] 
C AH; and confequently, EN? = 
OKx2CB= the (7) contained under 
the abfcifs, L D, and the parameter of the | 
axis. Q, E.D. 
Hence, 1. The fquares of the perpen-- | 
diculars, drawn from any points of the | 
parabola to any diameters, are to one 
another as the abfciffz intercepted be-— 
tween the vertices of the diameters and 
the ordinates applied to them from the” 
fame points. { 
2. The fquares of the ordinates, applied 
to. the fame diameter, are to each other. 
as the abfciffze between each of them and 
the vertex of the diameter. For letE L, 
Q_R (ibid. fig. 3. 4.) he ordinates tothe 
fame diameter D N ; and let EN, QS be 
perpendiculas to it. Then, on account 
of the equiangular triangles E LN, 
QRS, EL?: QR?::EN*:QS?; that’ 
is, as the ab{cifs D L to the abfcifs DR, 
Prop. V.. If from any point of a para- 
bola E (ibid. fig. 3 and 4.) an ordinate 
EL be applied to the diameter AD; 
then fhall the fquare of E L be equal to 
the rectangle contained under the ablcifs 
DL, and the latus relum or parameter 
cf that diameter. 
For, finceQR=DK, QR? will be equa 
to DM? + MK~7*; but (by cafe 1, o 
prop. 4.) DM*=40CIUMQB; an 
becane MQ=QK, MK? =4MQ? 
wherefore QR*=4L MQ B+4M Q?; 
that is, tog IQMB. ButMQ=Q K 
= DR, and MB=DA3_ wherefor 
QR?=4E IRDA: and becaufe QR 
E L are ordinates to the diameter ui 

R?(by cor. 2. of prop. 4.) : EL?(::R 
TB} i {ORDA AC LDA 
‘Therefore EL?2=4[_JLDA, or the rect 
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and tlhe parameter of the diameter AD: 
and fivom this property, Apollonius call- 
ed the curvea parabola. Q. E. D, 
Prop. VI. If fromeany point of a para- 
bola, A (ibid, fig. 6.) there be drawn an 
‘ordinate, AC, to the diameter BC; and 
a tangent to the parabola in A, meeting 
the diameter in D: then fhall the fey- 
ment of the diameter, CD, intercepted 
between the ordinate and the tangent, be 
biffe&ked in the vertex of the diameter B. 
_ For let B E be drawn parallelto AD, it 
will be an ordinate to the diameter A E ; 
_ and the abjfcifs B C will be equal to the 
_ ablcils AE, or BD. Q. E. D. 
. Hence, if AC be an ordinate to BC, 
_ and AD be drawn fo as to make B D = 
DC, then is AD a tangent to the para- 
bola. Alfo the fegment of the tangent, 
AD, intercepted between the diameter 
and point of conta&, is biffeSted by a 
tangent BG, pafling through the vertex 
of DC. 
Carteiam PARABOLA, is a curve of the 
fecond order, exprefled by the equation 
xy axithx*>+ex +d, containing 
four infinite legs, wiz. two hyperbolic 
ones, M M, Bm, (plate CXCII. fig. 7.) 
(A E being the afymptote) tending con- 
trary ways, and two parabolic legs BN, 
MN joining them, being the fixty-fixth 
{pecies of lines of the third order, ac- 
cording to Sir Ifaac Newton, called by 
him a trident: it is made ufe of by Des 
Cartes, in the third book of his Geome- 
try, for finding the roots of equations of 
fix dimenfions by its interfeftions with a 
circle, Its moft fimple equation is x y = 
«3+ a3, and the points through which 
it is to pals, may be eafily found by means 
of a common parabola, whofe abfcifs is 
ax*+bx +c, and an hyperbola whole 


& 
abicifs is deat for y will be equal to the 
wi 


fum or difference of the correfpondent or- 
dinates of this parabola and hyperbola. 
Diverging PARABOLA, a name given by Sir 
Iiaac Newton to five different ines of the 
third order, expreffed by the equation 
JI=AKFHbx*+ex+d, 
Quadraiure of the PARABOLA, See the 
article QUADRATURE, 

ARABOLAN, parabolanus, in antiquity, 
a kind of gladiator, who rufhed upon 
death. See the article GLADIATOR, 
ARABOLIC asymeToreE, in geome- 
try, is ufed for a parabolic line” ap- 
proaching to a curve, fo that they never 
meet; yet, by producing both indefinite- 
ly, their diftance from each other be- 
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comes lefs than any given line, Mac 


Laurin obferves, that there may be as 


many different kinds of thefe afymptotes 
as there are parabolas of different orders. 
See PaRaBOL/a and AsymPTore. 

When a curve has a common parabola 
for its afymptote, the ratio of the fub- 
tangent to the abfcifs approaches conti- 
nually to the ratio of two to one,. when 
the axis of the parabola coincides with 
the bafe; but this ratio of the fubtangent 
to the abfcifs approaches to that of one 
to two, when the axis is perpendicular 
to the bafes And by obferving the limit 
to which the ratio of the fubtangent and 
abfcifs approaches, parabolic afymptotes 
of various kinds may be diicovered, 


PARABOLIC CONOID, in geometry, a folid 


generated by the rotation of a parabola” 
about its axis s its folidity is — 4 of that 
of its circumfcribing cylinder. 

The circles, conceived to be the elements 
of this figure, are in arithmetical propor- 
tion, decreafing towards the veriex. 
A parabolic conoid is to a cylinder of 
the fame bafe and height, as 1 to 2, an 
to a cone of the fame bafe and height, as 
1 ito. See the article GAUGING. 


PARABOLIC CUNEUS, a folid figure form= 
‘ed by multiplying all the D B’s (plate 


CXCII. fig. 8.) into the DS's; or, 

which amounts to the fame, on the bale 

APB ereét a prifh, whofe altitude is 

AS; this will be a parabolical cuneus, — 
which of neceffity will be equal to the 

parabolical pyramidoid, as the component 

rectangles in one are feverally equal to 

all the component fquares in the other. 


PARABOLIC PYRAMIDOID, a folid figure 


generated by fuppofing all the fquares of 
the ordinate applicates in the parabola fo 
placed, as that the axis fhall pafs through 
all the centers at right angles; in which 
cafe, the aggregate of the planes will 
form the parabolic pyramidoid. 

The folidity hereof is had by multiply- 
ing the bafe by half the altitude, the 
reafon of which is obvious ;. for the com- 
ponent planes being a feries of arithme- 
tical proportionals beginning from o, 
their fum will be equal to the extremes 
multiplied by half the number of terms, 


PARABOLIC SPACE, the area contained be- 


tween any entire ordinate as V V (plate 
CXCII. fig. 9.) and the curve of the in- 
cumbent parabola, 

‘The parabolic fpace is to the re€tangle 
of the femi-ordinate into the ab{cils, as 
2, to 3; to a triangle infcribed on the or- 
dinate as a bafe, it is as 4 to 3. 
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Eyery parabolical and paraboloidical fpace 
is to the re€tangle of the femiordinate 
into the ablcifs, as rx y(m+1r) to xy; 
‘thatis, asrtom-+r. 

Segment of a PARABOLIC SPACE, is that 
{pace included between two ordinates. 
PaRABOLIC SPINDLE, in gauging; a cafk 

of the fecond variety is called the middle 
frufum of a parabolic fpindle. 
The parabolic fpindle is eight-fifteenths 
of its circumferibing cylinder, 
PARABOLOIDES, a name given to pa- 
rabolas of the higher kind, which are al- 
gebraic curyes.. See the article CURVE. 
PARACENTESIS, an operation in fur- 
gery, commonly called tapping. 
In a paracentefis of the abdomen, in or- 
dev to difcharge the water contained in 
dropfical fubjedts, the helt method is to 
lay the patient on the fide of his bed, and 
to inferr the trocar into the lower and 
jateral part of the cavity of the abdo- 
men, at or about the diftance of eight 
fingers-breadth from the.mavel, or in the 
middie of the fpace between the navel 
and the angle of the os ilium, and after 
drawing ovt the fharp pointed bodkin 
from the cannula, which is left in the 
wound, fo much of the water may be 
drawn off at a time as the patient can 
well bear ; and if the patient does not 
grow faint, the whole quantity may be 
drawn off at once, In order to keep 
him from fainting, the furgeon, or his 
aflifant, muft prefs both his hands on 
each fide of the abdomen during the ope- 
ration ; or a broad linnen {wath perfo- 
yated in the middle, may be put round 
the abdomen, and gradually drawn 
tichter till all the water is evacuated ; 
after which a flannel comprefs, dipped 
in fpirits of wine, may be placed on: the 
wound, and retained by a tight roller. 
If the patient can only bear to have a 
tew pounds of water taken at a time, as 
the wound is but {mall and almoft clofes 
of itelf, it may be ¢reffed only with a 
couple of fquare compreffes, a plafter 
and bandage; and if his ftrength will 
permit, the operation may be repeated 
the next day on the other fide of the ab- 
domen; and fo on the third day, about 
two fingers breadth from the laft perfe- 
ration: frefh wounds are made, rather 
than to keep open the firft, becavfe 
wounds kept open in bydropical fub- 
po are in danger of mortifying. 
In a paracentefis of the thorax, to dif- 
charge water, blood, matter, or fuch 
ether preternatural {ubftances as are theré 
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lodged, it is neceffary to confider, be- 
fore the operation, in which fide of the 
thorax the matter is contained, and what 
part of that cavity is moft proper to be 
perforated. In order to difcover the 
firtt, the furgeon fhould learn in which 
fide the patient has before had any pain 
or inflammation; in what part he per- 
ceives the weight and flu&tuation of mat- 
ter; on which fide he can lie eafier than 
on the other: for that is ufually the 
fide affeted; the perfon not being able 
to lie on the found fide, becaufe of the 
weight or preffure of the matter on the 
mediaftinum ; and, laftly, he may gene- 
rally perceive fome tumcur, or inflam 
matory heat on the fide affected. Hav- 
ing difcovered which fide of the thorax 
is to be perforated, the operation may 
then be fafely performed between the 
fecond and third of the fpurious ribs on 
the left fide, or between the third an 
fourth on the right fide, counting fro 
below upwards, fo as to be about five o 
fix fingers-breadth fron the fpine of th 
back, and as much below the angle ol 
the feapula. The furgeon having mark 
ed the defcribed place with ink, an 
taken up the integumepts between his 
own fingers and thofe of an affiftant, a 
in cutting iffues, he makes an incifio 
abcut two inches Jong, according to th 
courfe of the ribs; then cautioufly di 
vides the intercoftal mufcles and pleur 
by a tranfverfe incifion with the fcalpel 
and having introduced the cannula, t 
contained humours of the thorax a 
thereby difcharged. During the opt 
ration the patient fhould be retained 
an inglined pofture, by which means t 
ribs will be elevated more from ea 
other, and a large fpace made for t 
incifion ; and a (ufficient opening bei 
made in the thorax, tle finger is then 
be introduced, in order to feparate t 
Jungs from its adhefions to the pleu 
and to make way for the peccant h 
mours. After thefe are difcharged, 

orifice of the wound is to be ftopped w 
a piece of foft linen rag rolled up, 
which it may be kept open for tut 
difcharges; but over the orifice of 
wound is to be applied Joft lint, falte 
with thread, and over that a plaft 
comprefs and bandage. The dreffi 
may afterwards be made once or t 
a day, difcharging and wafhing out 
matter by injeéting a deco@tion of v 
nerary herbs. ‘Thefe injections fho 
be continued till they are obferved ta 
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turm clean, and unmixed with bloody or 
purulent mattér, which is a fign the parts 
are healed; on which the convoluted 
linem-rag and lint may be withdrawn, 
and the reft of the cure completed, as 
directed under wounds of the thorax, 

For the method of PEs a paracen- 

tefis of the fcrotum, fee HyDROCELE, 
PARACENTRIC Mmorion, in aftrono- 

' my, denotes fo much as a revolving 

plamet approac® s nearer to, or recedes 

from, the fun, or center of attraction. 

Thus SB — SA =— dB (plate CXCIII. 

fig. 4.) isthe paracentric motion of the 

plamet A. 

| Paracentric folicitation of gravity, is 
much the fame with the centripetal force ; 
and, in aftronomy, is expreffed by the line 
AL (ibid.) drawn from the point A pa- 
rallel to the ray SB, infinitely near S B, 
till it interfeét the tangent BL. 

PAR ACLET, the COMFORTER, a name 
given to the Holy Ghoft. See the ar- 
tichke TRINITY. ‘ 

PARACYNANCHE, or PaRasYNAN- 
CHE. See the article PARASYNANCHE, 

PARADE, the placing any thing to pub- 
lic view, with all its advantages and 
ornaments, 

PARADS, in war, is a place where the troops 

meet to go upon guard, or any other fer- 
vice, 
‘In a garrifon where there are two, 
three, or more regiments, each have 
their parade appointed, where they are to 
meet upon all occafions, efpecially upon 
any alarm, And in acamp, all parties, 
convoys, and detachments have a parad- 
ing place appointed them at the head of 
fome regiment. 

PARADE, in fencing, is the aétion of parry- 
ing or turning off any thruft, See the 
article PARRYING. 

PARADIGM, an example or inftance of 
fomething faid or done. 

PARADISE, a term principally ufed for 
the garden of Eden, in which Adam and 
Eve were placed immediately upon their 
creation. | 
As to this terreftrial paradife, there have 
been many enquiries about its fituation, 
It has been placed in the third heapen, 
in the orb of the moon, in the moon it- 
felf, in the middle region of the air, 
above the earth, under the earth, in the 
place poffeffed by the Cafpian fea, and 
under the arctic pole, The Jearned 
Huetius places it upon the river that is 
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produced by the conjunGion of the Tigrie 
and Euphrates, now called the river of 
the Arabs, between this conjunétion and 
the divifion made by the fame river be- - 
fore it falls into the Perfian fea. Other 
geographers have placed it in Armenia, 
between the fources of the Tigris, the 
Euphrates, the Araxis, and the Phafis, 
which they fuppofe to be the four rivers 
defcribed by Mofes. 

The celeftial paradife is that place of 
pure and refited delight, in which the 
fouls of the bleffed enjoy everlafting hap- 
pinefs, In this fenfe it is frequently ufed 
inthe New Teftament: our Saviour teils 
the penitent thief on the crofs, ‘* This 
day fhalt thou be with me in paradife ;"* 
and St. Paul {peaking of himfelf in the 
third perfon, fays, ** I knew a man who 
was caught up into paradife, and heard 
unfpeakable words, which it is not law- 
ful for a man to utter,” 

“Mahomet has promifed his followers a 
paradife of mere fenfual delights. 

Bird of PARADISE, paradifza, in ornitho- 
logy, a genus of birds of the order of the 
pice, the beak of which is of a cultrato- 
tubulated form, and acute; the forehead 
is gibbous, and the two middle feathers 
are extremely long, and very firm. 
Of this genus there are a great many ele- 
gant {pecies. 1. The greater bird of pa- 
radife, about the fize of a black-bird; 
in which, what may be called the two 
middle feathers of the tail, {pring frony 
the rump, and are only the ftems af fea- 
thers without the web. 

2. The fuppofed king of the greater 
birds of paradife ; being about the fize 
of a chaffinch, only that the bill is longer, 
and the legs ftronger in proportion: it 
has a very fhort tail, from the middle of 
which {pring two rigid ftems of feathers, 
which at the points are befet with a web 
on one fide, and curled, 

3: The pyed and crefted bird of para- 
dife, with two extraordinary long tail- 
feathers: it is nearly of the fize of the 
fecond fpecies. : 

PARADOX, in philofophy, a propofition 
feemingly abfurd, as being contrary to 
fome received opinion ; bot yet true in 
fa&. 

No {cience abounds more with parodoxes 
than geometry: thus, that a right line 
fhould continually aproach to the hyper- 
bola, and yet never reach it, is a true 
paradox; and in the fame manner, a 

{pivad 
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fpiral may continually approach to a_ 


point, and yet not reach it, in any num- 
ber of revolutions, however great, 
PARAZA, &SCULAPIUS’sS SERPENT, in 
zoology, a fpecies of coluber, with the 
feuta of the abdomen one hundred and 
_ ninety, and the fquamz of the tail forty- 
_itwo. See the article COLUBER. 
PARAGE, in law, an equality of blood 
or dignity, but efpecially ofland, in the 
partition of an inheritance between co- 
heirs, See the article Heir. 
PARAGOGE, in grammar, a figure where- 
by a letter or fyliable is added to the end 
of a word ; as med, for me 3 dicier, for 
dici,. &c. 
PARAGORICS, or Parecorics, See 
the articles PAREGORICS., 
PARAGOYA,,: one of the Philippine 
iflands, a little north of Borneo. 
PARAGRAPH, in general, denotes a fec- 
tion or divifion of a chapter, and in re- 
fe: ences is marked thus q. . : 
PARAGUAY, or La PLATA, a province 
of South America, fubject to Spain, lies 
between 12° and 37° fouth lat. and be- 
tween 50°.and 75° weft long. 
‘The paraguay-tea, fo much valued in 
. Pera, Chili, and other parts of South 
America, is the produce of a fhrub, the 
genus of which is not known ; its leaves 
are {aid to be like thofe of fena, and in- 
fufed in hot-water, yield a tea not an- 
~ dike that-obtained from the oriental kind. 
See the article Tka. 
PARAIBA, the mof northern province 
- of Brafil, fituated on the fouth-fide of the 
mouth of the river Amazon. 
PARALEPSIS, wapzactis, in rhetoric, the 
pretence of pafling over a thing, and yet 
mentioning it by the bye, 
PARALIPOMENA, MUPArEL Topas, I 
matters of literature, denotes a fupple- 
ment of things omitted in a preceding 
work, 
The two books of Chronicles, in the 
canon of the f{cripture, are often termed 
paralipomena, as being a kind of fupple- 
ment to thofe of Kings. See the articles 
CHRONICLES and KinGs. 
PARALLACTIC, in general, fomething 
relating to the parallax of heavenly bo- 
dies. See the article PARALLAX, 
The parallactic angle of a ftar, Ge. is 
. the difference of theangles CE A, (plate 
CXCIII fig. 5. n°s.) BTA, under which 
its*true and apparent diftance from the 
» zenith is feen; or, which is the fame 
. thing, itis the angle TSE. 
‘Fhe tines of the parallacticangles ALT, 
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AST (ibid. n° 2.) ‘at the fame or equal 
diftances, Z S, from the zenith, arein the 
reciprocal ratio of the diftances TL, and 

TS, from the center of the earth, 
PARALLACTIC MACHINE, that reprefented 
in plate CXCIII. fig. 6. n° 1. the ule of 
which is to find, at any hour of the day, a 
ftar whofe declination and tight afcenfion 
is given. Its conftruction is thus: upon 
the frame ABDC ftands two pieces of 
wood KS, OR, place@ obliquely; thefe 
fupport a kind of trapezium $12 G, 
formed likewife of wood : in the middle 
of this trapezium is a cylindrical wooden 
axis, which at one end refts upon the 
fide 1 2, and at the other end upon the 
fide SG; both which are perforated for 
this purpofe. The lower end of this axis 
coincides with the center of a circle de- 
lineated upon the piece 1 2, as repre- 
fented zbid, n® 2. this circle is furnifhed 
with an index, that moves round it, in 
_proportion as the axis turns, 
end of the axis is placed between two 
concave feri-circles N, Q., which may 
be {crewed together in fuch a manner, as 
to allow the end of the axis only fuffi- 
cient room to move: one of thefe femi- 
circles is graduated; and this end of the 
axis fuftains the piece of wood X Z, hol- 
lowed fo as to receive the telefcope L L, 


and with a channel cut in it fo as to move 
upon the axis; the degrees of which 


movement are marked by an index, that 
turns round the femi-circle NQ. This 


axis has, by this means, two motions, _ 


one from right to left about the point 3, 
and the other up and down about the 
point 4; the former being from eat to 
weft, when the machine is properly 
placed, and the other from fouth to 
narth. 

In order to adjuft the machine, the angle 


formed by the axis and the vertical SV, 


mutt be equal to the elevation of the pole 
at the place where the obfervation is 
made: then the machine is to be placed 
in the fituation EF, fo that the axis G 3 
may coincide with the meridian of the 
place. Then the telefcope is moved up 


and down, till the index 4 mark upon — 


the femi-circle 506 the degree of the 
declination of the ftar; which ought to 
be from o towards 6, when the declina- 
tion is fouthern ; and from o towards 5, 
when the declination is northern. Then, 
by means of the right afcenfion, find when 
the ftar will be on the meridian: ‘and 
converting the time betweén noon and 
the hour given into degyees, this will 


give | 
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give'the afcenfional difference 5° which 
muft be marked by turning the axis of 
the machine, til] the index 3 ftands over 
the degree of right afcenfion, which fhould 
be from o towards 2, when the ftar is not 
arrived at the meridian ; and from o to- 
_wards x, when it hath pafled the meridian, 
‘In this fituation of the machine, the 
center of the telefeope will be direéted 
towards the ftar fought, which may be 
thus feen even in the day-time. 
ARALLAX, wagaddafic, in aftronomy, 
denotes a change of the apparent place 
of-any heavenly body, caufed by being 
feen from different points of view; or it 
_is the difference between the true and ap- 
parent diftance of any heavenly body 
from the zenith. 

Thus let AB (plate CXCIII. fig, 7.) 
by a quadrant of a great circle on the 
earth’s furface, A the place of the fpec- 
tator, and the point V in the heavens 
the vertex and zenith. Let VN Hrepre- 
fent the ftarry firmament, AD the Tfen- 
fible horizon, in which fuppofe the ftar 
C to be feen, whofe diftance from the 
center of the earth is TC, If this ftar 
were obferved from the center T, it 
would appear in the firmament in E, 
and elevated above the horizon by the 
arch DE: this point E is called the true 
place of the phanomehon or ftar. But 
an_obferver viewing it from the furface 
of the earth at A, will fee it at D, which 
is called its vifible or apparent place ; 
and the arch DE, the diftance between 
the true and vifible place, is what aftro- 
nomers cal] the parallax of the ftar, or 
other phenomenon. 

If the far rife higher above the horizon 
to M, its true place vifible from the cen- 
ter is P, and its apparent place N ; 
whence its parallax will be the arch PN, 
which is lefs than the arch DE. ‘The 
horizontal parallax, therefore, is the 
greate(t ; qnd the higher a ftar rifes, the 
lefs is its ‘parallax ; and if it fhould cone 
to the vertex or zenith, it would have no 
parallax atall: for when it isin Q, it 
is feen both from T and A in the fame 
line TAV, and there is no difference 
between its true and apparent or vifible 
place. Again, the farther a ftar is dif- 
tant from the earth, fo much the lefs 
is its parallax: thus the parallax of the 
ftar F is only GD, which is lefS than 
DE the parallax of C. Hence it is plain, 
that the parallax is the difference of the 
diftances of a ftar from the zenith when 
feen from the center and from the tur- 
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face of the earth: for the true diftance 

of the ftar M from the zenith is the arch 

VP, and its apparent diitance V N, the 

difference between which P N is the pa- 

rallax. 

Thefe diftances are meafured by the an-~ 

gles VT M, and VAM, but VAM—~ 

VTM=T MA. For the external an- 

gle VAM=LATM+LAMT, the 

two inward and oppolite angles ; fo that 

AMT meafures the parallax, and upon 

that account is itfelf frequently called the 

parallax: and this is always the angle 

under which the femi-diameter of the 

earth A 'T’, appears to an eye placed in 

the ftar ; and therefore where this femi- * 
diameter is feen dire&tly, there the pa- 
rallax is greateft, viz. in the horizon. 
When the flar rifes higher, the fine of 
the parallax is always to the fine of the 


_ ftar’s diftance from the .zenith, as’ the 


femi- diameter of the earth tothe diftance 
of the ftar from the earth’s center: hence 
if the parallax of a ftar be known at any 
one diftance from the zenith, we can find 
its parallax at any other diftance, 
If we have the diftance of a ftar from 
the earth, we can eafily find its parallax : 
for on the triangle T A C (ibid. ) re&tan- 
gular at A, having the femi-diameter of 
the earth, and EC the diftance of the 
ftar, the angle AC T, which is theho- 
rizontal parallax, is found by trigono- 
metry; and, on the other hand, if we 
have this parallax, we can find the dif- 
tance of the ftar; fince in the fame trie” 
angle, having AT, and the, ACT, 
the diftance TC may be eafily found. 
Aftronomers, therefore, have invented 
feveral methods for finding the parallaxes 
of ftars, in order thereby to difcover 
their diftances from the earth. How- 
ever, the fixed ftars are fo remote as to 
have no fenfible parallax ; and even the 
fun, and all the primary planets, except 
mars and venus when in perigee, are at 
fo great diftances from the earth, that » 
their parallax is too {mall to be obferved, 
In the moon, indeed, the parallax is 
found to be very confiderable, which 'n 
the horizon amounts to a degree or morty 
and may be found thus: in an eclipfe or 
the moon, obferve when both its horns 
are in the fame vertical circle, and at 
that inftant take the altitudes. of both 
horns: the difference of thefe two alti« 
tudes being halved and added to the lealt, 
or’ fubtragted from the greatelt, gives 
nearly the vifible or apparent altitude of 
the moon's center; and the true altitude 
is 
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is néarly equal to the altitude of the cen- 
ter of the fhadow at that time. Now we 
know the altitude of the fhadow, becaufe 
we know the place of the fun in the eclip- 
tic, and its depreffion under the horizon, 
which is equal to the altitude of the op- 
pofite point cf the ecliptic in which is the 
center of the fhadow, And therefore 
having both the true altitude of the moon 
and the apparent altitude, the difference 
of thefe is the parallax reqoired. But 
as the parallax of the moon increafes as 
fhe approaches towards the earth, or the 
perigeum of her orbit ; therefore aftro- 
nomers have made tables, which fhew 
the horizontal parallax for every degree 
of its anomaly, 
‘The parallax always diminifhes the al- 
titude of a phenomenon, or makes it ap- 
pear lower than it would do, if viewed 
from the center of the earth; and this 
change of the altitude may, according to 
the different fituation of the ecliptic and 
equator in refpe&t of the horizon of the 
fpeftator, caule a change cf the latitude, 
longitude, declination and right afcen- 
fion of any phenomenon, which is called 
their parallax. The parallex, therefore, 
increafes the right and oblique afcenfion ; 
diminifhes the defcenfion; diminiflies the 
northern declination and Jatitude in the 
eaflern part, end increafes them in the 
weltern ; but increafes the fouthern both 
in the eaftern and weftern part; dimi- 
nifhes the longitude in the welftern part, 
‘and increafes it in the eaftern, Hence it 
appears, that the parallax has juft oppo- 
fite effects to rcfraétion, See the article 
REFRACTION. 
Annual ParatLax, the change of the ap- 
parent place of a heavenly body, which 
is cauled by being viewed from the earth 
in different parts of its orbit round the 
fun. See the article Ean TH. 
The annual parallax of all the planets is 
found very confiderable, but that of the 
tixed {tars is imperceptible. See Srar. 
PARALLAX, in levelling, denotes the angle 
contained between the line of the tiue 
level, and that of the apparent level, 
PARALLEL, in geometry, an appellation 
given to lines, furfaces, and bodies every 
where equidiftant from each other; and 
which, though infinitely produced, would 
never meet: thus the line OP, (plate 
CXCIV. fig. 1.) is parallel toQR. 
Geometricians demonftrate, that if two 
parallels, O P and QR (ibid.) be cut by 
a tran{verfe line ST in A and B; 1. The 
alternate angles x and y are equal, 2. 
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PaRALLEL PLANES, are fuch planes as 


PaRALLEL RAYS, in optics, are thofe 


PARALLEL RULER, or PARALLELISM, an 


PARALLELS, or PARALLEL CIRCLES, i 


PaRaLLBELs of /atitude, in altronomy, 4 


PARALLELS of altitude, or ALMUCA 


PAR 

The external angle w is equal to the in- 
ternal oppofite one y. And, 3. The two 
internal oppofite ones x and s, are alfo 
equal to two right angles, 

It is fhewn on the principles of optics, 
that if the eye be placed between two 
parallel lines, they will appear to con- 
verge towards a point oppofite to the eye. | 
Arid if they run to fuch a length, as that 
the diftance between them be but as 4 
point thereto, they will there appear to 
coincide, 

Parallel lines are defcribed by letting falt 
equal perpendiculars, and drawing lines 
through the extremes. 


have all the perpendiculars drawn betwixt 
them equal to each other. 


which keep at an equal diftance from the 
vifible obje& to the eye, which is fup- 
pofed to be infinitely remote from the 
object. 


intrument confifting of two wooden, 
brafs, @c, rulers A B, C D (ibid. fig. 4.) 
equally broad every where; and fo join 
ed together by the crofs blades E F an 
GH, as to open to different intervals 
accede and recede, and yet ftill retain 
their parallelifm. 

The ule of this inftrument is obvious 
for one of the rulers being applied to RS, 
and the other withdrawn to a given poin 
V, a right line AB, drawn by its edg 
through V, isa parallel toRS. 


geography, called alfo parallels, or cir 
cles of latitude, are leffer circles of t 
{phere conceived to be drawn from we 
to ealt, through all the points of the me 
ridian, commencing from the equator ti 
which they are parallel, and terminating 
with the poles, 
‘They are called parallels of Jatitude, b 

caule all places lying under the fame pa: 
rallel, have the fame latitude. 


Jeffer circles of the fphere parallel to t 
ecliptic, imagined to pafs through eve 
degree and minute of the colures. 

They are reprefented on the globe by th 
divifions on the quadrant of altitude, i 
its motion round the globe, when fcrew 
over the pole of the ecliptic. See the a 
ticle GLOBE. 


TARS, are circles parallel to the horizo 
imagined to pafs through every degr 
and minute of the mesician between t 
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“horizon and zenith, having their poles 
in the zenith. 

Beas: are reprefented on the globe by 
| the divifions on the quadrazt of altitude, 
| in its motion about the body of the globe, 
| when fcrewed to the zenith. 

ARALLELS of declination, in aftronomy, 
_ arethe fame with parallels of latitude in 
_ geography. 

ARALLEL SPHERE, that fituation of the 
fphere, wherein the equator coincides 
with the horizon, and the poles with the 
zenith and nadir. See SPHERE. 

In this fphere all the parallels of the 
equator become parallels of the horizon, 
confequently, no ftars ever rife or fet, 
but all turn round in circles parallel to 
the horizon ; and the fun when in the 
equinogtial, wheels round the horizon 
the whole day. After his rifing to the 
elevated pole, he never fets for fix months; 
and after his entering again on the other 
fide of the line, never rifes for fix months 
longer. 

This is the pofition of the {phere to fuch 
as live under the poles, and to whom the 
fun is never above 23° 30’ high. 
PARALLEL SAILING, in navigation, is the 
failing under a parallel of latitude. See 
the article NAVIGATION, 
PARALLELEPIPED, or PaRALLELo- 
| PIPED, in geometry, a regular folid com- 
prehended under fix parallelograms, the 
oppofite ones whereof are fimilar, paral- 
Tel, and equal, as in plate CXCIV. 


gs 3. 

All parallelepipeds, prifms, cylinders, 

&c, whofe bafes and heights are equal, 

are themfelves equal. 

A diagonal plane divides a parallelepiped 

into two equal prifms ; fo that a trian- 

gular prifm is half a parallelepiped upon 

the fame bafe, and of the fame altitude. 

All parallelepipeds, prifms, cylinders, 

&c. are in a ratio compounded of their 

bafes and altitudes: wherefore, if their 

bafes be equal, they are in proportion to 

their altitudes ; and converlely, 

All parallelepipeds, cylinders, cones, &c. 

are in a triplicate ratio, of their homolo- 

gous fides, and alfo of their altitudes, 

Equal parallelepipeds, prifims, cones, cy- 

linders, @c. reciprocate their bafes and 

altitudes. 

To meafure the furface and folidity of a 
_ parallelepiped. 
| Find the areas of the parallelogram, 
~~ TLMK, LEMON, andOMKP (ibid) 
add thefe into one fum, and multiply 
that fum by 2, the faétum will be the 
furface of the parallelepiped. 

VoL. Ill, 
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If then the bafe IL MK_ be multiplied 
by the altitude MO, the produ& will 
be the folidity. 


PARALLELISM, the fituation or qua-. 


lity whereby any thing is denominated 
parallel. . See the article PARALLEL. 

PARALLELISM Of the earth's axis, in aftroe 

- nomy, that fituation of the earth’s axis, 

in its progrefs through its orbit, where- 
by it is ftill dire&ted towards the poles 
{tar ; fo that if a line be drawn parallel 
to its axis, while in any one pofition, the 
axis, in all other pofitions, will be-al- 
ways parallel to the fame line, 
This parallelifm is the refult of the 
earth’s double motion, viz. round the 
fun, and round its own axis; or its an- 
nual and diurnal motion; and to it we 
owe the viciffitudes of feafons, and the 
inequality. of day and night, See the 
article EARTH, 

PARALLELISM of the rews of trees. Thefe 
are never feen parallel, but always in- 
clining to each other towards the farther 
extreme. Hence mathematicians have 
taken occafion to enquire in what lines 
the trees muft be difpofed to corre& this 
effet of the perfpective, and make the 
rows ftill appear parallel. The two 
rows miuft be fuch, as that the unequal. 
intervals of any two oppofite or corre- 
fpondent trees may be feen under equal 
vifual rays. 

On this principle, fome have fhewn that 
the two rows of trees muft be two oppo- 
fite femi-hyperbolas; but Mr, Varig- 
‘non, in Mem. de l’Acad. ann. 1717, 
renders the problem much more general, 
and requires not only that the vifual an- 


gles be equal, but to have them increafe ~ 


or decreafe in any given ratio, provided 
the greateft do not exceed a right angle. 
The eye he requires to be placed in any 
point, either juft at the beginning of the 
ranges, beyond or on this fide. 

He fuppofes the firft row to be a right 
line, and feeks what line the other muft 
be, which he calls the curve of the range: 
this be finds muft be an hyperbola to have 
the vifual angles equal, The firaight 
and hyperbolical rows will be teen pa- 
rallel to infinity ; and if the oppofite 


femi-hyperbola be added, we fhall have 
three rows of trees, the ftraight one in’ 


the middle, and all three parallel. 
It is fufficient that this fecond hyperbola 
have the fame center, its vertex in the 
fame rigbt line, ane the fame conjugate 
axis. hus the two hyperbola’s may 
be of all the different kinds poffible, yet 
all have the fame effet, 

rz =! If 
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faces, flanks, and curtins of the place. 
Parapet is allo a little wall raifed breaft 
high on the banks of bridges, keys, or 
high buildings, to ferve asa ftay, and 
‘prevent people’s falling over, 
PARAPHERNALIA, or PARAPHERNA, 
in the civil law, thofe goods which a 
wife brings her hufband befides her 
dower, and which are {till to remain at 
her difpofal exclufive of her hufband, un- 
lefs there are fome provifion .made to 
the contrary in the marriage-contraét. 
Some of our englifh civilians define the 
paraphernalia to be fuch goods as a wife 
challengeth over and above her dower 
or jointure, after her hufband’s death, as 
furniture for ber chamber, wearing ap- 
parel, and jewels, which are not to be 
put into the inventory of her hufband’s 
goods: and a french civilian calls para- 
phernalia the moveables, linen, and 
other female neceflaries, which are ad- 
judged to a wife in prejudice of the 
creditors, when the renounces the fuc- 
ceffion of her bufband. 
PARAPHIMOSIS, in medicine, a dif- 

order of the penis, wherein the prepuce 

is fhrunk, and withdrawn behind the 
glans, fo as not to be capable of being 
brought to cover the fame ; which ge- 
nerally happens in venereal di/orders. 

See the article PREPUCE, &c. 

In this cafe, it is ufaal for the glans to 
be not only much tumified, inflamed, 
‘and painful from the ftricture, but the 

free circulation of the blood being 

thereby obftruéted, will fhortly bring on 

a mottification, Thofe are moft fubjeét 

to a paraphimofis who have naturally a 

fhort prepuce, and are too intenfe in their 

embraces with women, who have very 
ftrait paffages, particularly virgins. Boys 
are fometimes afflicted with this diforder, 
when they lacivioufly draw back their 
prepuce, being extremely narrow, and 
afterwards caufing an erection, it cannot 
be returned over the glans. But the pa- 
raphimofis oftener arifes from unclean 
embraces, for the prepuce being inflamed 
and tumified by the infectious matter 
imbibed by it, generally produces this 
diforder, when it is alfo naturally fhort. 

See the article GONORRHOEA, &¢. 

The cure of a paraphimofis, according to 

Heifter, confifts chiefly in returning the 

contraéted prepuce over the naked glans ; 

but as a violent inflammation is ufually 
the chief caule of its being fo difficult 
to return the prepuce in the paraphi- 


~ 
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‘fymptoms will vanith of courfe. 


- and wet his glans over with his urine — 
when he makes water, which he fhould 
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mofis, it may be firft propef to make 
ufe of difcutient and emollient fomen- 
tations or. cataplafms, with camphorated 
fpitit of wine before the prepuce is at- 
tempted to be drawn over the glans, 
which being effe&ted, all the other bad 
How- 
ever fome furgeons prefer the ufe of cold 
water, becaufe the former remedies often 
augment the influx of the blood to the 
parts, and fo increafe the tumour, But 
when the penis, fcrotum, aud lower part 
of the abdomen, are immerged in cold 
water, with plentiful bleeding, the tu- 
mor generally fubfides in a fhort time : 
the penis is then to be held between the 
furgeons two foremoft fingers of each 
hand, and the glans, having been firft lu- 
bricated with o1] or butter, is to be forcibly 
preffed back with his thumbs, whilft the 
prepuce is at the fame time drawn for- 


ward under his fingers, fo as to cover the © 
denudated glans; but when the inflam- © 


mation is not very large, it may be often 


{ufficient only to bathe the parts in warm || 
water, when there is little or no viru- © 
lency. On the contrary, when the tume- — 


fied penis tends to mortify through the 
violence of the inflammation, or long 
continuance of the diforder, it will be 
moft advifeable to bleed the patient firtt 


in the arm, and then in the vena dor- © 


falis penis, in which laft it fhould be 
continued til] the tumour fubfides, and 
then the prepuce may be drawn over the 
glans as before: and if a gangrene or 
incipient mortification in the penis, 
fhould a&tually fucceed a paraphimofis, 
it fhould be treated as before dire&ted, 
under the articles GANGRENE and Mor- 
TIFICATION. 

Sometimes the prepuce is fo much dif- 


tended with the ferous part of the blood, © 


that it appears like a blilter raifed by fire, 
or a veficatory : in this cafe it may be 
proper to make a few punctures with a 
Jancet or fcalpel to difcharge the diftend- 
ing lymph, and after wafhing the parts 
in warm wine, the prepuce is to be ex- 
tended over the glans as before. But to 
prevent the wounded prepuce from grow~ 
ing to the glans, the patient fhould fre- 
quently draw it backwards and forwards, 


continue till there is no danger of their 
adhering together: but if, by accident 
or neglect, there fhould be fuch a cohe- 
fion of the glans and prepuce, it ought 

te 
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to be immediately feparated by the lancet 
ora proper fcalpel, taking great care not 
to wound the glans. When all the pre- 
ceeding means prove ineffectual, M. 
Petit’s method of proceeding is to incite 
the diftended or contra&ed prepuce, by 
‘inferting a fmall and crooked fcalpel 
with the edge outward, and the back 
towards the glans, and thus he divides 
the prepuce by incifion in three, four, 
or more places, according as the degree 
- of diftention makes it neceffary; and 
- after wafhing the incifed parts in warm 
wine, and reducing the prepuce over the 
glans. covered with a little foft lint, the 
__ penis is bound up. 
-PARAPHRASE, Ta2upecsi¢, an expla- 
nation of fome text, in clearer and more 
ample terms, whereby is fupplied what 
the author might have faid or thought on 
the fubje& ; fuch are efteemed Erafmus’s 
paraphrafe on the New Teftament, the 
Chaldee paraphraie on the pentateuch, &c. 
PARAPHRENITIS, in medicine, an in- 
flammation of the diaphragm, See In- 
FLAMMATION, and DiaPHRAGM. 
A paraphrenitis, according to Boerhaave, 
is attended with a very acute and continual 
fever; an intolerable inflammatory pain 
of the part affected, which is extremely 
augmented by infpiration, coughing, 
{neezing, repletion of the ftomach, a 
naufea, vomiting, compreffion of the 
abdomen in going to ftool, or making 
water. Hence the breathing is thick, 
fhort, and fuffocating, and performed 
only by the motion of the thorax. There 
is alfo a conftant delirium, a drawing in 
of the hypochondria inwards and up- 
wards, an involuntary laughter, con- 
vulfions, and madnefs. 
This difeafe terminates as in a pleurify, 
but is attended with more violent fymp- 
toms, and is much more fatal. If the 
art affected fuppurates, the matter will 
all into the abdomen, and produce a 
purulent afcites. See AscITES, 
The cure muft be attempted in the fame 
manner as a pleurify. See the article 
PLEURISY. 
Emollient clyfters are often beneficial. 
PARAPHROSYNE, a word ufed by 
medical writers to exprefs a delirium, or 
an alienation of mind in fevers, or from 
whatever caufe, 
PARAPLEGIA, or PaRAPLEXIA, in 
medicine, a {pecies of paralyfis, or palfy, 
ufually fucceeding an apoplexy. See the 
article PaLsy, 


Boerhaave defines it an immobility of 
all the mufcles below the head, that have 
nerves from the cerebrum and cerebellams 
fometimes all fenfe, as well as motion, 
are deitroyed thereby, and fometimes 
only one of them is loft; hence the 
the paraplegia is a general pally affe&t- 


ing the whole body, the head alone ex-- 


cepted, 
PARAPLEXIA, the fame with paraple- 
gia, See the preceding article. 
PARAPOTAMIA, in the materia medi- 
ca of the antients, a word ujed at frft as 
an epithet of diftinétion for a’kind of 
cenanthe, from which the cenanthine 
ointment of the Greeks was made, but 


afterwards ufed fimply as the name of 


that plant. 

PAR ASANG, an antient perfian meafure, 
different at different times, and in difa 
ferent places; being fometimes thirty, 


fometimes forty, and fometimes fifty 


ftadia, or furlongs. 
PARASCEVE, the fixth day of the laft 
week of Lent, commonly called Good 
Friday. 
PARASELENE, in phyfiology, a mock 
moon, a meteor, or phenomenon, en- 
compafiing, or adjacent to, the moon, in 


form of a luminous ring ; wherein are. 


fometimes obferved one, fometimes two, 
apparent images of the moon. 


The parafelenes are formed after the — 
fame manner as the parhelia, or mock’ 


funs. See the article PARHELIUM. 
PARASITE, zragazil@-, among the Greeks, 
was originally a very reputable title ; the 
parafites being a kind of priefts, at leat 
minifters, of the gods, in the fame man- 
ner as the Epulones were at Rome, 
They took care of the facred corn, or 
the corn deftined for the fervice of the 
temples, and the gods, vix. facrifices, 
feafts, &c. they had even the intendance 
over facrifices and took care that they 
were duly performed. At Athens, 
there was a kind of college of twelve 
parafites ; each people of Attica furnifh- 
ing one, who was always chofen out of 
the beft families. Polybius adds, thata 
parafite was alfo an honourable title 
among the antient Gauls, and was 
given to their poets; but of late it has 
been made a term of reproach, and ufed 

for a flatterer, and mean dependant. 
PARASITES, orParasiTICAL PLANTS, 
in botany, fuch plants as are produced 
out of the trunk or branches of other 
plants, from whence they receive their 
nourifhment, 
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nourifhment, and will not grow upon 
the ground, as the mifleto, &ec, 

PARASOL, alittle moveable, in manner 
of a canopy, borne in the hand, to 
{creen the bead from the fun, rain, @c. 
more ufually called umbrella, Itis made 
of leather, taffety, oil-cloth, &c. mount- 
ed on a ftick, and opened or fhut at 
pleafure, by means of pieces of whale- 
bone that fultain it. 

PARASTATA, in the antient archi- 
teiure, an impoft, or kind of anta, or 
pilafter, built for the fupport of an arch ; 
or as fome will have it, pilafters, which 
fiand alone, not adjoining to the wall. 
Daviler makes a paraftata the fame with 
impof, but Evelyn the fame with pilafter. 

PARASTAT, or EPIDIDYMIDEs, in 
anatomy, two tuberous varicofe bodies, 
lying upon, and adhering to, the upper 
part of the tefticles, whereof they pro- 
perly appear to bea part, though dif- 
ferent from the reft in form and con- 
fiftence. 

The paraftate are oblong, nearly of a 
cylindric figure, refembling in fome 
meafure the body of a caterpillar, or 
filkworm. ‘They are conneéled with the 
tefticle by means of the tunica albu- 
ginea, and alfo with the vas deferens. 
‘Their origin is in the tefticles, by five or 
fix very {mall feminal veffels, and their 
termination isin the cther extremity of 
the tefticle, where the vas deferens be- 
gins. They are furrounded by a robuft 
membrane, which is continuous with the 
albuginea of the tefticle; they are com- 
poled of veffels in the fame manner as 
the teftieles, which are capable of being 
elegantly filled with injeftions. All thefe 

: velfels terminate in one dué at laft, and 
this duét is called the vas deferens: the 
veffels they are compofed of are much 
more con{picuous than thofe which form 
the tefticles: their blood-yeflels being 
the fame with thofe of the tefticles, are 
called fpermatics ; their nerves proceed 
from the fame branches with thofe of the 
tefticles; their ufe is to receive the fe- 
men from the teflicles, to farther ela- 
borate and perfeét it, and finally to con- 
vey it into the vas deferens, Sce the ar- 
ticle DEFERENTIA Vasa, &c, 

PARASYNANCHE, in medicine, a kind 
of angina, or quinzy, wherein the exte- 
rior mufeles of the throat are inflamed. 
See the article QUINZY. 

PARATHENAR, in anatomy, the name 
of two mufcles of the foot; one of 
which, the parathenar major, is a pretty 
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long mufcle, forming a part of the outer 
edge of the fole of the foot. It is fixed 
backward by a flefhy body to the outer 
part of the lower fide of the os calcis, 
from the fmall pofterior external tubero- 
fity all the way to the anterior tubero- 
fity: there it joins the metatarfus, and 
at the bafis of the fifth metatarfal bone 
feparates from it again, and forms a 
tendon which is inferted in the outfide - 
of the firft phalanx of the little toe, 
near its bafis, and near the infertion of 
the other parathenar: this laft is called 
the parathenar minor; being a flefhy 
mutcle fixed along the pofterior half of the 
fifth bone of the metatarfus, and ter- 
minating under the head of that bone in 
a tendon which is inferted in the lower 
part of the bafis of the firft phalanx of 
the little toe, 
PARATHESIS, in grammar, the fame | 
with appofition. See APPOSITION. 
PARATHESIS, is alfo the fame with pa- 
renthefis. See PARENTHESIS. 
PaRATHESIS, in the greek church, the | 
prayer which the bifhop rehearfes over | 
the catechumens, ftretching his hand over | 
them to give them benediétion, which | 
they receive bowing their heads under | 
his hands. J 
PARATITLES, paratitla, in jurifpru- | 
dence, fhort notes or fummaries of the ] 
titles of the digeft and code; which © 
have been made by feveral lawyers, in 
order to compare and examine the con- _ 
nection of the feveral parts with one | 
another. See Dicest and Cope. 
PARAVAIL, or PaRavaAILe, fignifies a 
perfon that is tenant to one who holds of 
another, or the loweft tenant of the fee. 
PARAZONIUM, or SciP10, among me-_ 
dalifts, a {ceptre, rounded at the two 
ends in manner of a truncheon, or com-_ 
mander’s ftaff; or a kind of poniard or 
fhort fword, reprefented as worn at the- 
girdle on feveral antient medals, 
Antiquaries are much divided on the ex- 
plication of the parazonium, on account 
that the form and manner of bearing 
it are very different. It is fometimes 
thrown acrofs the fhoulders in manner of 
a quiver, 
PARBOILING, in pharmacy, @c. @ 
term applied to fruits, herbs, @c, which 
are boiled a little while, to draw out the 
firkt juices, in order to be afterwards in- 
fpiffated or thickened, See BOILING. 
PARBUNCLE, in a fhip, the name of a 
rope almoft like a pair of flings: it is 
feized both ends together, and then put 
doub! 
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double about any heavy thing that is to 
be hoifted in or out of the fhip; having 
the hook of the runner: hitched into it, 
to hoife it up by. 

PARCZE, in the heathen mythology, 

goddeffes, who were -fuppofed to pre- 
fide over the accidents and events, and to 
determine the date or period, of human 
life. 
The antients reckoned the parce, who 
were allo called fates and deftinies, to be 
three in number,. becaué all things have 
their beginning, progrefs andend. They 
werecalled Atropos,Clotho, and Lachefis, 
and are reprefented as {pinning the thread 
of haman life, in which employment 
Clotho held the diftaff. Lachefis turned 
the wheel, and Atropos cut the thread. 
Their perfons are varioufly defcribed ; 
fometimes they are reprefented as old 
women, one holding a dittaff, another 
a wheel, and a third a pair of {ciffars. 
Others paint Clotho in a robe of divers 
colours, with a crown of {tars upon her 
head, and holding a diftaff in her hand ; 
Lachefis in a garment covered with ftars, 
and holding feveral fpindles ; and Atro- 
pos they clad in black, cutting the thread 
with a large pair of {ciffars, 

PARCEL-mMakeERs, two officers in the 
exchequer, who make parcels of the 
efcheator’s accounts, in which they 
charge them with every thing they have 
levied for the king’s ufe, within the time 
of their office, and deliver the fame to 
one of the auditors of the court, to make 
their accounts therewith. 

PARCHMENT, in commerce, the fkins 
of theep or goats prepared after fuch a 
manner as to render it proper for writ- 

-ing upon, covering books, &c. 

The manufature of parchment is begun 
by the fkinner, and finifhed by the parch- 
ment-maker. 

The fkin having been ftripped of its 
wool, and placed in the lime-pit, in the 
manoer defcribed under the article 
SHAMMY, the {kinner ftretches it on a 
kind of frame, and pares off the fleth 
with an iron inftrument; this done, it 
is moittened with a rag, and powdered 
chalk being {pread over it, the fkinner 
takes a large pumice-ftone, flat at bot- 
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drains it again, by pafling oven it the 
iron inftrument as before. ‘The fleth fide 
being thus drained, by fcraping off the 
moifture, he in the fame manner pafies . 
the iron over the wool or hair-fide: then 


. ftretches it tight on a frame, and fcrapes 


the flefh-fide again: this finifhes its 
draining ; and the more it is drained, 
the whiter it becomes. The fkinner now 
throws on more chalk, {weeping it over 
with a piece of lamb.{kin that has the 
wool on, and this {mooths it {till farther. 
It is now left to dry, and when dried, 
taken off the frame by cutting it all 
round. The fkin thus far prepared by 
the fkinner, is taken out of his hands 
by the parchment-maker, who. firft, 
while it is dry, pares it on a fummer, © 
(which is a calf fkin ftretched ina frame) 
with a fharper inftrument than that uled 
by the {kinner, and working with the 
arm from the top tothe bottom of the 
fkin, takes away about‘one half of its 
thicknefs, The fkin thus equally pared 
on the fleth fide, is again rendered {mooth, 
by being rubbed with the pumice ftone, 
on a bench covered with a fack ftuffed 
with flocks, which leaves the parchment 
in a condition fit for writing upon. 


‘The parings thus taken off the leather, 


are ufed in making glue, fize, Gc. See 
the-article GLUE, &c. 

What is called vellum, is only parch- 
ment made of the fkins of abortives, or 
at leaft fucking calves, This hasa much 
finer grain, and is whiter and fmoother 
than parchment; but is prepared in the | 
fame manner, except its not being paffed 
through the lime- pit, 

Parchment on being imported, pays a 


duty of 11, 5s. bang. for every roll, 
roo 
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nes ; 6 
containing fix dozen, of which 9s, —“d, 
100 


is drawn back on exportation. 


PARCO FRaACTO, in law, is a writ which 


lies againft a perfon that breaks any 
pound, and takes out from thence beatts 
lawfully impounded, On this writ da- 
mages are recoverable, and the party of. 
fending may be punifhed, as for a pound= 
breach in the court-leet, 


tom, and rubs over the kin, and thus PARDALUS, or Parpus, the leopard. 


{cowerts off the flefh ; he then goes over 
it again with the iron inftrument, moif- 
tens it as before, and rubs it again with 
the pumice-ftone without any chalk un- 
derneath ; this fmooths and foftens the 


See the article LEOPARD. 


PARDO, a fine palace belonging to the 


king of Spain, with a fine patk and 


- gardens, about fix miles north-weft of 


Madrid. 


ficth fide very confiderably. He then PARDON, in law, is the forgiveness of 


an 
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an offence againft the king or the laws. 
A pardon may be granted either before 
attainder or conviétion, or afterwards, 
and they are alfo fometimes granted upon 
conditions, on the performance of which 
the validity of the pardon depends. 
Pardons are general, and either by aét 
,of parliament, or by the king’s charter 
‘granted upon fome public occafion, as a 
coronation, &c. or particular, when 
granted by the king to particular perfons. 
As toa general pardon, it not only dif- 
charges the punifhment to which the of- 
- fender was liable, but alfo the guilt of 
the -crime itlelf; and fome lawyers 
maintain, that it pardons the crime fo 
fully, that the offender in the eye of the 
Jaw is deemed as innocent as if he had 
‘never committed it. For this reafon, 
after the pardon, a perfon, on being 
ealied felon or traitor, may have an 
ation for fcandal ; and he may be a good 
witnels, notwithitanding his convigtion 
or attainder, becaufe the pardon makes 
fuch a-perfon a new man, and gives him 
frefh credit. But though a general par- 
don extends to public offences againft 
the commonwealth, it does not extend 
to private injuries committed againft par- 
ticular perfons, and therefore, he that 
would reap the benefit of fuch a pardon 
mult plead the ftatute, &c, by which it 
was granted, in order that the court 
may judge whether his offence be in- 
cluded within the ftatute or not; like- 
wife where there is an exception in the 
pardon, he muft-fhew that he is not the 
perfon excepted againft. Neither can the 
king's charter of pardon be allowed, 
unlefs it be pleadedand produced in court; 
where the party atthe bar mut, upon 
his knees, pray the allowance of it. No 
pardon of felony, @c. can pafs without 
“ warrant of the privy feal, and thofe who 
have been guilty of felony, notwith- 
ftanding their pardon, are to €nter into a 
recognizance with two fufficient fureties 
for their good behaviour for feven years. 
In what cafes, on the difcovery of ac- 
complices, pardons are allowed by fta- 
tute may be feen in 4 and 5 William and 
Mary, and 17 William Til. 
PAREGORICS, in pharmacy, medicines 
that afluage pain, otherwife called ano- 
dynes. See the article ANODYNE. 
PAREIRA srava, in the materia me- 
dica, a kind of oblong, and large root, 
brought from the Brafils ; but the plant, 
to which it belongs, is net known, 
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It is certainly a diuretic of no mean 
character, and has done great fervice in 
nephritic cafes, and in pleurifies and 
quinfies it has been attended with more 
fuccefs than almoft any mediciie we 
know of fingly. In fuppreffions of 
urine, fcarce any thing is more effica- 
cious or more inftantaneous in its effects ; 
but it is a folly to infer from this, that it 
will diffolve the ftone, This medicine 
diffolves the mucous humour that ftops 
up the paflages of the kidnies, &c. and 
expels ail the ftony matter not yet formed 
into large and hard maffes. And in 
cafes of ulceration of the kidnies and 
bladder, after the ufe of this remedy, 
the urine flows copioufly and becomes 
more limpid, and the ulcerations are foon 
healed upon giving a little balfam capivi 
mixed with it. 

Geoffroy, who highly commends the 
pareira brava, adds that in humoral 
afthmas arifing from a glutinous phlegm 
obftruéting the bronchia, after all other 
methods tried in vain, this root has pro- 
moted an expeétoration; and the fame 
fuccefs he has had with it in a jaundice 
arifing from a thick and grumous ftate of 
the bile; he alfo recommends it greatly in 
gonorrhcoeas, mixed with balfam capivi, 
given in powder and made into a hoius ; 
or, with that and calomel, with fome 
thick fyrup. Two drachms of it will 
ferye for a deco€tion to be taken at about 
three dofes. 

Befides the true pareiva brava, there is 
another called the pareira brava alba 5 it — 
is faid, by the Portuguele, to poffefs the 
fame virtues with the former, butin a 

/ more remifs degree, 

PARELCON, in grammar, a figure by © 
which a word or fyliable is added to the 
end of another. 

PARELIUM, or PaRHELIUM. See the 
article PARHELIUM. 

PAREMBOLE, magey-for7, in rhetoric, a 
figure wherein fomething relating to the 
fubje&t is inferted in the middle of a pe- 
riod. All the differences between the 
parembole and parenthefis, according to 
Voffius, is, that the former relates to 
the fubje& in hand, whereas the latter 
is foreign to it. An example of each 
we have in Virgil ; and firft of the pa- 
rembole. 

fEnens (neque enim patrius confiftere 
mentem 

Pafus amor) rapidum ad naves pra- 

mittit Achatem, 

The 
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The following is an inftance of the pa- 

renthefis : 

———— i pique fuos jan morte fub egra 

(Di meliora pis, erroremque hoflibus 
illum) 

Difciffas nudis laniabant dentibus artus, 

See the article PARENTH#SIS, , 
PARENCHYMA, in anitomy, a term 

| Introduced by Erafiftratus, fignifying all 
that fubftance which is contained in the 
inferftices betwixt the blood-veffels of the 
vifcera, which he imagined to be extra- 
vafated and concreted blood. The mo- 
derns having difcovered_all the vifcera to 
be vafculary and glandulous, have re- 
jected this term, together with the doc- 
trine. 

-PARENCHYMA of plants. Grew applies 
the term parenchyma to the pith or pulp, 
or that inner part of a fruit or plant 
through which the juice is fuppoled to be 
diftributed. This, when viewed with a 
microfcope, appears to refemble marrow, 
or rather a fponge, being a porous, flexi- 
ble, dilatable fubtance. Its pores are 
innumerable and exceedingly fmall, re- 
ceiving as much humour as is requifite to 
fill and extend them, which difpofition of 
pores it is that is fuppofed to fit the plant 
for vegetation and growth. 

PARENT, parens, a term of relation 
applicable to thole from whom we imme- 
diately receive our being. See the ar- 
ticles FATHER and Moruer, ; 
Parents, by the Jaw of nature, are bound 
to educate, maintain, and defend their 
children, over whom they have power by 
that law: they likewife have intereft in 
the profits of their children’s labour, 
during their nonage, in cafe the children 
live with and are provided for by them: 
yet the parent has no intereft in the real 
or perfonal eftate of a child, any other- 
wife than as his guardian, 

PARENTALIA, in antiquity, funeral 
obfequies, or the laft duties paid by 
children to their deceafed parents. 

| It is alfo ufed for a facrifice, or folemn 
fervice, offered annually to the manes of 
the dead, 

PARENTELA. De parentela fe tollere, 

was antiently ufed among us to denote 
a perfon’s renouncing his kindred or 
family. 
This was performed in open court be- 
fore the judge, in the prefence of twelve 
men, who made oath that they believed it 
was done on good grounds. 

PARENTHESIS, in grammar, certain 
intercalary words, inferted in a difcourte, 

Vou. If, 
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which interrupt the fenfe, or thread, 
but feem neceffary for the better under- 
ftanding of the fubject. 

The proper characteriftic of a parenthefis 
is, that it may be either taken in or left 
out, the fenfe and the grammar remain- 
ing intire, In fpeaking, the parenthefis 
is to be pronounced in a different tone 3 , 
and in writing, it is enclofed between (), 
called alfo a parenthefis, but commonly 
a bracket, or crochet, to diftinguifh it 
from the reft of the difcourfe. The 
polite of our modern wri*zrs avoid all 
parenthefes, as keeping the «rind in fuf- 
penfe, embarafling it, and réndering 
the difcourfe lefs clear, uniform, and 
agreeable. ; 

The parenthefis is frequently confound- 
ed with the parembole. See the article 
PAREMBOLE. 

PARENZO, or PiRENzZO, a port-town 
of Iltria, in the territary of Venice, 
fituated on a bay of the gulph of Venice, 
twenty-five miles fouth of Cabo de 
Iftria. 

PARERGA, crapepy2, a term fometimes 
uled in architecture for additions or ap- 
pendages made, by way of ornament, to 
a principal work, 

It is fometimes ufed in painting for Jittle 
pieces or compartiments, on the ides or 
in the corners of the principal piece. 

PARESIS, srapecis, in medicine, is defined 
to be a palfy of the bladder, wherein the 
urine is either fuppreffed or difcharged 
involuntarily, See PaALsy. 

PARETONIUM, in natural hiftory, the 
name of an earth antiently found on the 
fhores of Egypt, Cyrene, and the ifland 
of Crete, and uled by the antients tn 
painting, There has been fome diffe- 
rence among the earlier writers about 
the nature and origin of this fubftance, 
and of Jate we have been taught to think 
it loft; but it is ftill common on the | 
fhores of moft of the iflands of the Ar- 
chipelago, though not obferved or re- 
garded; and is truly a very heavy and 
tough clay, of a fine white colour, found 
in maffes of different fizes, generally as 
foft as the fofter clays within the ftrata ; 
and by rolling about on the beech in this 
ftate, it gathers up the fand, fmall fhells, 
and other foulneffes we always find about 
it. It is moft probable, that there are 
ftrata of it fine and pure in the cliffs 
there, and that the fea wafhes off maffes 
of them in ftorms and high tides, which 
are what we find, 

PARGET, in natural hiftory, a name 
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given to feveral kinds of gypfum, or 
platter ftone. See PLASTER. 

PARGETING, in building, is wfed for 

the plaftering of walls, and fometimes 

_ for the platter itfelf, 

Pargeting is of various kinds, as, 1. 
white-lime, hair, and mortar, laid upon 
bare walls: 2. on bare laths, as in par- 
titioning and ceiling : 3. rendering the 
infides of walls, or doubling partition~ 
walls: 4. rough-cafting upon heart- 
Jaths: 5. plaftering on brick - work, 
with a finifhing mortar, in imitation of 
Rone-work,. 

PARHELIUM, or ParuEtion, in phy- 
fiology, a mock fon, or meteor, in form 
of a very bright light, appearing on one 
fide of the fun. 
‘The parhelia are formed by the refle&tion 
of the fun*s beams ona cloud properly 
pofited. They ufually accompany the 
corone, or luminous circies, and are 
placed in the fame circumference and at 
the fame height. Their colours refemble 
that of the rainbow, the red and yellow 
are on the fide towards the fun, and the 
blue and violet on the other. There are 
coronz fometimes feen without parhelia, 
and wice verfa, 

Parhelia are double, triple, @c. and in 

1629, a parhelion of five funs was feen 

at Rome; and in 1666, another at Arles 

of fix, 

M. Mariotte accounts fer parhelia from 

an infinity of little particles of ice floiting 

in the air, that multiply the image of 
the fun by refra&tion or refleStion ; and 
hy a geometrical calculus he has deter- 
mined the precife figure of thefe little 
icicles, their Situation in the air, and the 
fize of the corone of circles which ac- 
company the parhelia, and the colours 
wherewith they are painted. M]. Huy- 
gens accounts for the formation of a par- 
helion in the fame manner as for that of 

_. the halo. See the article Hato. 

PARIA, a Jake of Peru, in fouth Ame- 
rica, in the province of Los Charcas, 

. fituated in 67° weft long. and 32° fouth 
lat. 

Paria, or NEW-ANDALUSIA, a country 
of ‘Yerra-Firma, in fouth- America, hav- 
ing the Atlantic-Ocean on the north; the 
country of Guiana, from which it is fe- 
perated by the river Oronoqne, on the 
eali; and Venezuela on the weft, 

PARIAN-MarBLE. See Marsce. 

PARIETALIA ossa, in anatomy, the 
Second and third bones of the cranium ; 


$ 
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PARIETES, in anatomy, a term vfed for 


PARIETARIA, PELLITORY OF THE 


PARIS, HERB TRUE-LOVE, in botany, a 


Parts, in geography, the metropolis o 


e , 
PAR 

being called alfo offa-bregmatis, and 
offa-fincipitis, 

Thefe bones are of a Jarger extent than 
any of the other bones of the fkull : their 
figure is nearly that of an irregular con- 
vex (quare; they have each an external 
convex fide, and an internal and concave 
one; four edges, one fuperior or fagittal, 
one inferior or temporal, one anterior or 
frontai, and one pofterior or occipital. 
In the external farface of the parietals, 
is the place of: part of the temporal 
mufcle or crotophytes, In their internal 
furface are furrows reprefenting little 
fhrubs 5 thefe are formed by the arteries 
of the dura mater: befides thefe there are 
other fover, 


the inclofures, or membranes, that flop up 
or clofe the hollow parts of the bedy, 
efpecially thofe of the heart, thorax, &c. 


WALL, in botany, a genus of the poly- 
gamia-monoecia clafs of plants, having 
no corolla; the ftamina are four fubu« 
Jated filaments; the anthere are didy- 
mous; there is no pericarpium ; the peri- 
anthiumis elongated, very large, andcam~ 
panulated ; the feed is fingle and roundifh, | 
This plant is very famous in the materia. 
medica, as cooling and abltergent. tis 
prefcribed in ftranguries, and in cafes of 
gravel, or fmall ftones in the kidneys, 
and is an ingredient in decoétions for 
clyfters to be given in nephritic cafes, 
Externally, it is much recommended in 
the eryfipelas, and for the foftening o 
hard tumeurs. 


genus of the oétandria-trigynia clafs o 
plants, the corolla whereof confifts of 
four cblong, plane, patent petals; the 
fruit is a berry of a globole, tetragonal 
form, containing four cells, and ftanding 
in the cup: the feeds are numerous, and 
arranged in a double ferics. 


the kingdom of France, and of the prin- 
cipality or government of the ifle o 
France, fituated in eat long. 2° 25’, 
north lat. 48° 50’, two hundred mileg 
fouth-eaft of London, fix hundred and 
eighty north-eaft of Madrid, five bun- 
dred and, fifty weft of Vienna, one 
thoufand three hundred north-weft of 
Conftantinople, and feven hundred north- 
weft of Rome, 
Paris is ufvaiiy divided into three parts ; 
1, the town, which is the largett, fituated: 
on 
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on the north fide of the river Sayne: 2. 
the city, much the leaft, but the mot 
antient, confifting of three little iflands in 
the middle of the Seyne: 3. the univer- 
fity, which lies on the fourh fide of the 
river. The whole town is of a circular 
form, fix leagues in circumference, and 
the diameter three, and containing feven 
| _ hundred thoufand inhabitants. 

} PARISH,’ the precinét of a parochial 
chureh, or a circuit of ground inhabited 
by people who belong to one church, 
and are under the particular charge of its 
minifter, 

A parith may contain feveral villages 
within its limits, though in general it is 
accounted to contain no more than one, 
except the contrary be made to appear : 
and an antient village, which time out 
of mind has hada church of its own, 
and chofen overfeers, @c. may be a 
parifh in reputation, fo as to provide for 
its own poor only, and be excufed from 
contributing to the poor of the parifh in 
which it.lies, 43 Eliz. c. 2. 

In England there are nine thovfand, 
nine’ hundred and thirteen pavifhes, of 
which three thoufand, eight hundred 
and forty-five are churches impropriate, 
and the reft are annexed to colleges, or 
church dignities. In many of thefe 
parifhes, on account -of their large ex- 
tent, and the number of partfhioners, 
there are feveral chapels of eale. 

PARISH-OFFICERS, officers chofen annu- 

- ally to regulate and manage the concerns 
of the parifh, for which fee the articles 
CHURCH-WARDENS and OVERSEERS 
of the poor. 

PARISIS, an epithet formerly given to 
the money ftruck at Paris, to diltinguith 
it from the coin called tournois, which 
was at the fame time truck at Tours. 
The parifis exceeded the tournois by one 
fourth, fo that the fol parifis was worth 
fifteen deniers, and the foi-tournois but 
twelve. 

PARK, a large inclofure privileged for 
wild beatts of chace, either by prefcrip- 
tion or the king’s grant. No perfon can 
now ereét a park without bis obtaining 
firt 4 licence under the broad-fea} ; but 
there may be fuch in reputation, though 
erected without lawful warrant, aritl the 
owner may bring his aftion againit per- 
fons that kill his deer there. The 
pulling down walls, or pales, makes the 
offenders liable to the fame penalty as tor 
killing of deer, 

Pask, is alfo uled for a moveable inctofure, 
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or fold, fet up in the fields for fheep ta - 
feed and reft in during thenight. This . . 
park is frequently removed by the fhep-- 
herds to dung the ground one part after 
another, 

Park, alfo fignifies a large net, placed on 
the brink of the fea, with only one en- 
trance, which is next the fhore, and 
whicb is left dry by the ebb of the tide ; 
fo that the fifh once got in have no way 
left to efcape. 

Park of artillery. 
LERY PARK, 

PaRK-ABBY, a place near Louvain, in the 
Netherlands, which being an excellent 
fituation tor a camp, was frequently 
pofleffed by the armies in the late war. 

PARKINSONIA, in botany, a genus of 
the decandria monogynia clals of plants, 
the.corolla of whigh cenfifts of five petals, 
nearly equal in ta: the fruit is an ob- 
long legume, nodofe at the feeds, and 
acuiminated: the feeds are numerous, 

PARLEY, a conference with an enemy, 
Hence to beat or found a parley, is to 
give a fignal for holding fuch a confer- 
ence by beat of drum or iound of trum- 

et. ’ 

PARLIAMENT, is the grand affembly’ 
of the three ffates of this kingdom, 
fummoned together, by, the king’s autho- 
rity, to confult of matters relating to the 
public welf-re, and particularly to enact 
and repeal laws, It confifts of the king, 
the lords fpiritual and temperal, and the 
commons, and is at once the feat of the le- 
giflative authority, and the highett courtof 
juttice in Great- Britain. In the houfe of 
lords, criminal caufes are tried on the ime 
peachment of the commons ; and this’ 
houfe has an original jurifdiction for the 
trial of peers upon indiétments found 
by a grand jury; the lords likewife try 
fuch caufes as come thither on appeals 
from the court of chancery, and all their 
decrees are asjudgments. ‘The boufe of 
commons examine the right of elections, 
regulate difputes concerning them, may 
expel their own members, and commit 
them to prifon; they are the grand in- 
quelt of the nation, and prefent public 

_ grievances or delinquents to the king and 
lords, in order to their being punifhed. 
Tn fhort, they are the reprefentatives of all 
the commons in the kingdom, and in them 
their confituents have placed the highett 
confidence, by invefting them with the 
power of making laws, and entrufting 
them with all their liberties and privileges. 
Originally, new parliaments weie called 

14 At evely 


See the article ARTIL- 
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every year; but by degrees their term 
rew longer. In the reign of king 
Charles IL. they were held a long time, 
with great interruptions between: but 
both methods were found of fuch ill)con- 
fequence, that, in the beginning of the 


reign of king William ILI. an a& was. 


paffed, by which the term) of all parlia- 
ments was reftrained to three feffions, or 
three vears ; this was hence called the 
triennial aét: but fince that time, from 
other views, the period of parliaments 
has been lengthened to feven years. A 
parliament is called by the king’s writ or 
].tter dire€&ted toeach lord, commanding 
him to appear; and by other writs, di- 
reGled to the fheriffs of each county, to 
fummon the peopie to elect two knights 
for each county, and one. or two bue- 
geffes for each borough. The number 
of the members in the houfe of lords is 
uncertain, as encreafing at the king’s 
pleature. The members of the houfe 
of commons, when full, are five hun- 
«dred and fifty-three; wiz. ninety-two 
knights of the fhires; fifty-two deputies 
for twenty-five cities, London having 
four ; fixteen for the eight cinque-ports 5 
two for each univerfity; three hundred 
and thirty-two for an hundred and eighty 
boroughs ; twelve for the boroughs in 
Wales, and forty-five members for Scot- 
‘Jand. If three hundred of theie mem- 
bers are met, it is reckoned a full houfe ; 
and forty may compofe a houfe for the 
difpatch of bufnef:, 
Upon the ho'ding of a parliament, the 
king, the firft day, fiis in ‘the upper- 
houfe, under a canopy, with the crown on 
his head, and drefled in his royal robes; 
and there, by himfelf, or the lord chan- 
cellor, declares the reafons of their meet- 
ing, in the prefence of both the lords and 
commons, and then the commons are re- 
quired to choofe a fpeaket, who is pre- 
fented tothe king, and being approved 
by his majefty, the bufinefs of the parlia- 
ment goes on, 
The lords and commons fit each in a 
ditinét apartment: in the houfe of lords, 
the princes of the blood fit by themfelves 
on the fides of the throne; at the wall, 
on the king’s right hand, the two arch- 
hifhops fit by themfelves on a form. 
Below them, the bifhops of London, 
Durham and Winchefter, and all the 
other bifhops fit according to the priority 
of their confecretion. On the king’s lett 
hand, the lord-treafurer, lord prefident, 
and lord-privy-feal fit upon forms above 
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all dukes, except the royal blood; then 
the dukes, marquiffes, and earls, ac- 
cording to their creation, A-crofs the 
room are wool-facks, continued from an 
antient cuftom ; and the chancellor, or 
keeper, being of courfe the {peaker of the 
houle of lords, fits on the firft wool-fack 
before the throne, with the great feal 
or mace lying by him; below thefe are 
forms for the vifcounts and barons. On 
the other wool-facks are feated the judges, 
matters in chancery, and king’s council, 
who are only to give their advice in points 
of law: but they al] ftand up till the king 
gives them leave to fit. The commons 
ft promifcucufly, only the fpeaker has a 
chair at the upper end of the houfe, and 
the clerk and his affiftant fit at a table 
near-him. Before any bufinefs is done, 
all the members of the houfe of commons 


take the oaths of allegiance and fupre- - 


macy, &c. and fub{cribe their opinions 
againit tranfubltantiation, @c. and if any 
member of that houfe votes, or fits there 
during any debate, after the fpeaker is 
chofen, without having firft taken thefe 


oaths, between the hours of nine and four, — 
ina full houfe, he is adjudged a popith — 


recufant conviét, and incapable of any 
office, and forfeits five bundred pounds. 
The fame teft the lords too, though they 
do not take the oaths, are obliged to com- 
ply with. When the parliament is thus 
met, no members are to depart from it 
without leave, Upon extraordinary oc- 
cafions, all the members are fometimes 
fummoned, in which cafe every lord fpi- 


ritual and tempora), and every knight, — 


citizen, end burgefs is to come to pailia- 
ment, except he can reafonably and ho- 
neftly excufe himfelf; or be amerced: 
that is, refpectively,.a lord by the lords, 
and a commoner by the commons. 
All members of parliament, in order 
that they may attend the public fervice of 


their country, havethe privilege for them= | 
felves and their menial fervants, of being — 
free from arrefts, attachments, imprifon- 


ments, &c. for debts, trefpaffes, @c. but 
net from arrefts for treafon, felony, and 
breach of the peace: however, it is or- 
dained by flatuie, that aGtions may be 
commenced, in any of the courts of 
Wefiminter, againft perfons intitled to 
privilege of parliament, after a proroga- 


tion or diffolution, tiJ] a new parliament - 
is called, or the iame become re-aflem- 


bled; and likewife after an adjournment 
for above fourteen days; and the refpec- 
tive courts, in fuch a cafe, have power to 

proceed 


= 
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proceed to judgment, &¢, here the pro- 
cefs is to be tummons, ditrefs infinige, 
&c, till the parties fhall ener an appear- 
ance; and for default thereof, the rea! or 
perfonal. eftate of the defeadant may be 
fequeltered ; though the plaintiff may 
not, in that cafe, erreft the body of any 
member of parliament: 12 W. Ill.c. 3. 


| As to the eleétion of members, it 1s 


enacted that candidates fhall not make 
_ any prefents of money to, or treat the 
eleStors, after the tefte of the writ of 
the fummons, or the iffuing out of the 
_ writs for eleétions, or after any feat for 
a member of parliament is become va- 
cant; in cafe they do, they are declared 
incapable of ferving as members, by 
7 WV MII. c. 4. And farther, an oath 
is to be taken by eleGlors, that they have 
not either received, or had any money, 
gift, reward, or any office, place, em- 
ployment, or even promife of money, 
gift, &cx to them or their ufe, to give 
their votes; and in thefe cafes, if they 
afk, take, or contraét for money or ree 
ward, either by gift or other device, to 
give or refufe their votes for any one ; or 
if perfons, by gift, &e, corruptly pro- 
cure any eleétor to give his vote, they 
fhall forfeit five hundred pounds, and be 
totally dilabled to vote at any ele&tion of 
members of parliament, as alfo to hold 
any office, franchife, @c, Likewife offi- 
cers who admit perfons to vote without 
their taking the aforementioned oath, in 
cafe the fame be demanded, incur a for- 
feiture of one hundred pounds ; and an 
oath is to be adminiftred to all the re- 
turning officers, that they have not re- 
ceived any money, gift, or place, for the 
making of their returns: 2 Geo. II, 
c. 24. 9 Geo. H.c, 38. A knight of 
the fhire muft be *worth fix hundred 
pounds a year in land, and all other mem- 
bers three hundred pounds, 
Antiently all the people had votes in 
elections, till it was enaéted by Henry 
VI. that none but freeholders, who had 
a yearly revenue of forty fhillings, fhould 
be admitted to vote for knights of the 
fhire. 
The manner of debating upon, and 
pafling bills in parliament, is as fol- 
lows; any member may move to have a 
bill brought in, which, upon a queition 
put, being agreed to by the majority, 
this perfon, with others, is ordered to 
prepare and bring in the fame. When 
it is ready, a time is appointed for its be- 
ing read, and after the clerk’s reading it, 
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the fpeaker reads an abftra& of it, and 
puts the queftion whether or no it fhall 
have a fecond reading? and after a fe- 
cond reading, the quettion is put, whe- 
ther or no it fhall be committed ? which 
is either to a committee of the whole 
houfe, if it be of importance, or to a 
private committee, any member naming 
the perfons, The committee being ap- 
pointed, and a chairman chofen, the 
chairman reads the bill paragraph by pa- 
ragraph, puts every claufe to the quef- 
tion, fills up the blanks and makes 
amendments, according to the opinion 
of the majority. The bill thus gone 
through, the chairman makes his report 
at the fide-bar of the houfe, reads all the 
additions and amendments, &c. and 
moves for leave to bring up the report to 
the table; which granted, he delivers it 
to the clerk, who reads the amendments, 
&c, The fpeaker then puts the queftion 
whether they fhall be read a fecond time ; 
and, if agreed to, he reads them himielf, 
To fo many of the amendments as the 
houfe acquiefces in, the queltion is now 
put, whether the bill, thus amended, 
fhall be ingroffed and written fair upon 
parchment, and read a third time? and 
the bill being ingroffed, the {peaker holds 
it in hishand, and afks if it fhall pafs? 
If the majority be for it, the clerk writes 
on it, Soit baillé aux feigneurs, let it be 
delivered to the lords: or, ifinthe houfe 
of lords, Soit baillé aux communes, \et it 
be delivered to the commons, If a bill 
be rejected, it cannot be any more pro= 
pofed during that feffion, A bill for a 
general pardon has but one reading. 
When a member of the houfe of com- 
mons fpeaks, he ftands up uncovered, 
and direéts his fpeech to the fpeaker on- 
ly. If what he fays be anfwered by ano- 
ther, he is not allowed to reply the fame 
day, unlefs perfonal reflections have been 
caft upon him: bet when the commons, 
in order to have a greater freedom of de- 
bate, have refolved themfelves into a com= 
mittee of the whole houle, every mem= 
ber may fpeak to a queftion as often :$ 
he thinks neceffary. In the houfe of 
lords they vote, beg:nning at the puifne, 
or lowett baron, and {o up orderly to the 
highelt, every one anfwering centent or 
not content. Inthe houfe of commors 
they vote by yeas and nays; and if it be 
dubious which are the greater number, 
the houfe divides, If the queftion be 
about bringing any thing into the hovfe, 
the yeas go out; but if it be about any 
thing 
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thing the houfe already has, the zays go 
out, In all divifions the fpeaker appoints 
four tellers, two of each opinion, Ina 
committee of the whole houfe, they di- 
vide by changing fides, the yeas taking 
the right and the mays the left of the 
chair; and then there are but two tellers, 
If a bill pafs one houfe, and the other de- 
mur to it; a conference is demanded in 
the painted chamber, where certain meme 
bers are deputed from each houfe; and 
here the lords fit covered, and the com- 
mons ftand bare and debate the cafe. If 
they difagree, the affair is null; but if 
they agree, this, withthe other bills that 
have paffed both houfes, is brought down 

- tothe king in the boule of lards, who 
comes thither clothed in his royal robes; 
before him the clerk of the parliament 
reads the title of each bill, and as he 
yeads, the clerk of the crown pronounces 

‘the royal affent or diffent. If it bea 
public bill, the royal affent is given in 
thefe words, Le roy le veut, the king will 
have it fos if private, Soit fait comme il 
eft defiré, \et the requeft be complied with: 
if the king refufes the bill, the anfwer is, 
Leroy s avifera, the king will think of it: 
and if it be a money-bill, the anfwer is, 
Le roy remercte fes loyaux fujets, accepte 
leur benevolence, & aufii le veut; the 
-king thanks his loyal fubjeéts, accepts 
their benevolence, and therefore grants 
his confent. 

PaRLIAMENTS of France, are fovereign 
courts, eftablifhed by the king, finally to 
determine all difpates besween particu- 
lar perfons, and to pronounce on appeals 
from feotences given by inferior judges. 
‘There are ten of thefe parliaments in 
France, of which that of Paris is the 
chief, its privileges and jurifd:&ion being 
of the greateft extent. It confifts of fix 
chambers, viz. the grand chamber, 
where caufes of audience are pleaded; 
and five chambers of inqueft, where pro- 
e+ ffes aré adjudged in writing. This par- 
liament enjoys the privilege of verifying 

{ and regiflering the king’s arrets or edidts, 
without which thofe edicts are of little or 
no value. 


Pa uraMENT of Sxveden, confitts of four : 


eiaces, with the king at their head: 
ticfe ftates are, x. the nobility and re- 
pre‘entatives of the gentry, with whom 
the colonels, heutenant-colonels, majors, 
and captains of every regiment fit and 
vote, 2. The clergy, one of which 
body’ is eleéted from every rural deanery 
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PARLIAMENT is alfo fometimes ufed for | 


PARLOUR, a fair lower room, defigned | 


PARMA, the capital of the dutchy of 


PaRMA, among antiquarians, denotes 


PARNASSIA, in botany, a genus of the 


PARNASSUS, a mountain of Greece 


PAR 

of ten parifhes; who, with the bithops 
and fuperintendents, amount to about two 
hundred. 3. The burghers, eleéted by 
the magiftrates and council of every cor- 
poration as their reprefentatives, of whom 
there are four for Stockholm, and two | 
for every other town, amounting in the 
whole to about an hundred and fifty. 4. 
The peafants, chofen by the peafants out 
of every diftri&t; who choofe one of their 
own rank, and nota gentleman, to re- 
prefent them: thefe amount to about two 
hundred and fifty. 

All thefe generally meet at Stockholm, 
and after the ftate-affairs have been repre- 
fented to them from the throne, they fe- 
parate, and fit in four feveral chambers 
or houfes, in each of which affairs are 
carried en by a majority of votes; and 
every chamber has a negative in the paff- 
ing any law. 


other affemblies befides the ftates of a | 
kingdom; thus the affembly of fome of | 
our inns of ¢éourt, called to confult on 
their common affairs, is at this day call-| 
ed a parliament. 


principally for the entertainment of com- 
pany. Seethe article APARTMENT. | 
In nunneries, parlour, or parlair, is a| 
little room or clofet, where people talk to | 
the nuns through a kind of grated win- 
dow. Antiently there were parlours in 
the convents of monks, where the novices 
ufe to converfe together at the hours of 
recreation ; but there were liftening places 
over, from whence the fuperiors could 
hear every thing that was foid. 

Parma, in Italy, fixty miles north-eatt of 
Genoa, is pleafantly fituated on a rivet 
to which it gives name: eaft long. 11°, 
north lat. 44° 45’. 


kind of buckler, of around figure, big 
enough to cover the whole body. 


pentandria-tetragynia clafs of plants, th 
corolla whereof confifts of five roundifh 
emarginated, {triated, concave, patent pe 
tals; the fruit is a tetragono-oval cap 
fule, formed of four valves, containing 
one cell, and having a quadruple recep 
tacle affixed to the valves; the feeds ar 
numerous and oblong. q 


much celebrated by antient poets, fituatec 


near Caftro in Livadia. 
PARNAU 


| PAR 

!'PARNAU, or Pernow, a city and port- 
town of Livonia, eighty miles north of 
Riga. 

PAROCHIAL, fomething belonging to a 

panith. See Parish, Cuurcu, &e. 

PARODICAL degrees of an equation, in 
algebra, are the feveral regular terms in 
quadratic, cubic, biquadratic equations, 
&c. the indexes of whole powers afcend 
or defcend orderly in an arithmetical pro- 
grefs, asx3+4+ 27*m42r=—s, isacu- 
bical equation, where no term is wanting, 
but having all its parodic degrees, the in- 
dexes of the terms regularly defcending 
thus 3, 2, 1, 0. 

PARODY, q@apadia, a popular maxim, 

adage, or proverb. 
Parody is alfo a poetical pleafantry, con- 
filting in applying the verfes written on 
one fubjec&t, by way of ridicule to ano- 
ther ; or in turning a ferious work into 
a burlefque, by affecting to obferve, as 
nearly as poffible, the fame rhymes, 
words, and cadences. It comes near to 
what fome of our late writers call tra- 
vefty ; and was firft fet on foot by the 
Greeks, from whom we borrow the 
name. 

PAROL, or Parote, in law, is ufed for a 
plea in court: fometimes this word is 
joined with the term leafe ; thus Jeafe- 

arole denotes a leafe by word of mouth, 
in order ‘to diftinguith it from a leafe in 
writing. 

PaRoL-agREsT fignifies an arrelt by word 
of mouth, where authorifed to be made ; 
asin the cafe of a breach of the peace, 
committed in a juftice of the peace’s pre- 
fence, he may thereon verbally order the 
offender to be arrefted, 

AROL-DEMURRER is faid to be a privi- 
lege allowed to an infant that is fued in 
relation to lands, which came to him by 
defcent, when the court will give judg- 
ment, that the fuit fhall remain or con- 
tinue, until the infant arrives at full age, 
wiz. twenty-one years, In this cafe, if 
on a parol-demurrer, the age is granted, 
the writ does not abate, but theplea is put 
without day, till the infant is of age, and 
then it is revived by a refummons, &¢, 
The plaintiff in an a&tion cannot pray 
parol-demurrer, during the nonage of the 
infant-defendant, for it is grantable in 
favour of infants only. 

ARONOMASIA, areapovoacia, in rhe- 
toricy a pun; ora figure whereby words 
nearly alike in found, but of very diffe- 
rent meanings, are affectedly or defigned- 
ly wfed; thus Tully to Antony, cui in 
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gremio mimorum mentem & mentum de« 
poneres. 

PARONYCHIA, wuitTLow, in medi- 
cine, an inflammatory and exceedin 
painful diforder, which invefts all the 
joints, and particularly the ends of the 
fingers; being generally much {welled 
with a beating or throbbing and intenfe - 
heat, There is fometimes little or no tu« 
mour obferved, when the diforder lies 
deep at, or in the bone ; and fometimes 
again the tumour, pain, and inflamma- 
tion are extended from the finger, up to 
the elbow, or even to the fhouider, from 
the communication of the fingers with 
thofe parts by the flexor-mufcles, In 
fome conftitutions this diforder excites a 
raging fever with faintings, convulfions, 
deliriums, an abfcefs, or {phacelus of the 
parts; and without timely afliftance death 
itfelf. Heiiter diftinguithes three {pecies 
of the paronychia; the firtis when only 
the integuments are affeéted, at the end of 
the finger, either in its back or fore-part, 
or near the nail; in which cafe the fymp~ 
toms are not ufually very malignant, 
though the pain be extremely acute: the 
fecond kind is when the periofteum is in- 
flamed or eroded, in which cafe the fymp- 
toms are more or le{§ violent than the - 
preceding, in proportion as that mem. 
brane is more or lef{s violently affeMed : 
the third and worft fpecies of this difor~ 
Ger is that invefling the nervous involu- 
cra or coverings ot the tendons, belong~ 
ing to the flexor-mufcles of the fingers, 
or even the adjacent nerves or tendong 
themfelves; for in that cafe the diforder 
often appears with the moft excruciating 
pains, and a train of the moft malignant 
fymptoms. 

The true and proximate caufe of a pa. 
ronychia, in our author's opinion, ought 
to be referred to an inflammation.of the 
adjacent integuments, chiefly of the ps- 
riofteum, from an infpiffation of the 
blood, or an obftruétion of its {mall véf- 
fels: this inflammation may again pré 
ceed from an internal or external cau’, 
adting feparately or combined ; fuch as 
an in{pifiation or acrimony of the blood 
and lymph, induced by atenie fiore, and 
a beating regimen, or an abufe of the 
non-naturals, joined with a contufion, 
wound, pun@ure, or with the fomulug 
of a foreign body. 

For the cure of a paronychia, Girengeot 

propofes incifion, before any trial has 

been made with other remedies; but 

Heitter, agreeably to the acvice of Hip- 

pocratcs, 
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pocrates, is of opinion, that the difor-  felves over a great part of the maffeter. 


der may be frequently difperfed and re- | From each of thefe.glands there runs a ve- 

be moved by the ule of diluent, difcutient, ry large du&, about three fingers-breadth 
| and cooling remedies, without an inci- long, and of the thicknefs of a wheat- 
. fion. The moft approved method for re- ftraw, having a great number of roots ¢ 

moving an inflammation and obftruction this duét, from Steno, the dilcoverer, is 

in this manner, isto let the patient hold by fome called du&tus falivalus fteno- 


his finger, for feveral hours, in fpirit of nius, by others ductus falivalus fuperior. 
wine, highly reétified, and in which has It paffes over the maffeter-mufcle, thro” 
been infufed camphor or theriaca, See the middle of the cheek, and there peifo- 
DIsPERSION, DisCUTIENTS, &e, rates the buccinator-muicle, and the mem- 
But when there is already a fuppuration brane of the mouth, near the fecond or 
aétually formed, either before or under third of the dentes morales, and at this 
the ufe of thefe means, then an in- _ perforation it difcharges a very large 


cifion is the only remedy. In the firt quantity of its proper fluid into the mouth, 
fpecies of this diforder, the furgeon, as The parotides ase among thofe glands 
- foon as he perceives the matter to point, that ferve for the fecretion of the faliva, 
or form a litte protuberance, ought to See the articles GLAND and SALIVA. 
hold and prefs it betwixt the finger and PaRoriDés is alfothe name of certain tus 
thumb of his Icft hand, while he makes mours or inflammations arifing behing 
a longitudinal incifion therein, with his the ears, on the parotid glands, 
right, by which means the matter being Thefe tumours are very frequent aft 
difcharged, the finger will then heal al- malignant and peftilential fevers. Chil 
mott of itfelf. In the fecond fpecies of dren are alfo very particularly liable 
the paronychia, anincifion is to be made them. They are of the fame nature, a 
according to the preceding direétions ; are to be treated in like manner with t 
only then more care is to be taken, that huboes, See thearticle Buso, 
the knife penetrate tothe bone: the inci- PAROXYSM, in medicine, the fevere 
fion being made, the biood fhould be {uf- of a difeafe, under which it grows high 
ered to flow out a little while, either of or exafperates, as of the gout, @e. 
itfelf, or elfe it fhould be preffed cut: It is alfo ufed for the accefs or return of 
then the wound is to be dreffed with dry difeafe that intermits, as an ague, &c, 
lint, and diachylon-plafter, with a com- PARRELS, in a fhip, are frames ma 
pre‘s dipped in warm fpirit of wine, and of trucks, ribs, and ropes, which havi 
retained on by a proper bandage: the both their ends faflened to the yards, 
wound is next to be treated like thole in fo contrived, as to go round about 
which the bones are affected 5 viz. with matts; that the yards, by their mea 
effence of myrrh, amber, balfam of Pe- may go up and down upon the ma 
ru, &e, thefe alfo, with the breaft-ropes, fa 


Inthe third and laft kind of this diforder, the yards to the matts. 
which our author confeffes never occurred PARRICIDE, parricida or patrici 


to his obfervation, the fmal] tumour ts ftriétly fignifies the murder or murd 
fir‘t to be opened, by making aoa incifion of a father, as matricide does of a 
longitudinally, down into the capfule ther; yet this word is ordinarily take 
of the tendon, which will difcharge a both fenfes, and is alfo extended to 
kind of lymph, or refum. . If the internal murder of any near relation, as hufb 
« finus of the paronychia is in the middie wife, broiher, fitter, child, grand-ch 
part, or fecond joint of the finger, and is uncle, &c. and even to that of gred 
. Jaid open fo far by incifion, in that cafe facred perfons, though no way allie 
M. Petit adviles to continue the iscifion blood, asaking, &c. 
even down for above a quarter of aninch PARROQUET, in ornithology, a fu 
into the hand: the dreffings may be vihon of parrots, See the next articl 
much the fame as in the preceding cafe. PARROT, f/ittacus, a genus of bird 
PAROS, one of the {mallet iflands of the the order of the accipitres, the ch 
Cyclades, famous for its marble, fituated ters of which are thefe; the beak is 
in eaft long. 25° 30’, north lat. 36° 30% hooked or uncinated figure; an 
PAROTIDES, in anatomy, two very re- toes are four on each foot, two forv 
markable glands, fituated one on each and 4wo backwards. 
fide, between the ear and the angle of | There.are three divifions of this ge 
the lower jaw, and often extending them- y. The larger fpecies, called maca 
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which there are a gre:t many very ele- 
gant fpecies, particulaly the erythrocy- 
aneus, See ERYTHROCYANEUS. 

a. The fmaller kind, properly called 
pres: make a very numerous and very 

autiful tribe of birds. 

3+ The leffer kind, conmonly called pa- 
requettes, are likewife very numerous and 
very beautiful birds; 


| PARRYING, in fencing, the a€tion of 


warding off the blows aimed at one by 
another. See the article FENCING, 
PARSLEY, petrofelinum or apium, in bo- 
tany, See the article AP1uM. 
Parfley-feeds, whether in powder or de- 
coétion, is an excellent carminative, as 
is alfo its diftilled oil, 
Parfley-root is one of the five greater 
opening roots: it is attenuant, aperient, 
detergent, and diuretic ; and is prefcrib- 
ed in diet-drinks, in chronic cafes arif- 
ing from obftructions of the vifcera: and 
in any form, it is a powerful diuretic. 
PARSNEP, paftinaca, in botany, a genus 
of the pentandria-digynia.clals of plants, 
the univerfal flower of which is uniform, 
_and the particular ones compofed of five 
Janceolated petals, bending inwards; the 
fruit is compofed of two large, flattifh, 
marginated feeds. 
The feeds of the wild parfnep are carmi- 
native, and therefore good in flatufes and 
colics: they are alfo faid to be diuretic, 
aperient, and to promote the menfes. 
PARSON, the reétor or incumbent of a 
parifh-church, See the articles CHURCH 
and CLERGY. 
It is faid, there may be two feveral par- 
fons in the fame church, one of the one 
moiety, and one of the other, wherein a 
part of the church and town is allotted 
to each of them; and there may alfo be 
two clergymen, who make but one parfon 
in a church, where they are prefented by 
the fame patron. Where a perfon is a 
complete parfon, made fo by prefenta- 
tion, inftitution, and indu@liion, he may 
ceafe to be a parfon of the church divers 
ways, as by ceffion, where he refigns or 
is deprived, either for fimony, noncon- 
‘formity to the canons, adultery, @c. 
Parfons ought generally to abide on their 
reétories, and live in the parfonage-houfe, 
unlefs it be in cafes of ficknefs, &c. they 
are prohibited to take farms or leafes of 
land, on pain of rol. per month forfei- 
ture; and may not buy to fell again any 
merchandize, @c. which makes them li- 
able to forfeit triple value. 
PARSON IMPARSONE’S, fignifics one that 
Vou, Ill, 
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is in poffeffion of a church, whether it be 
prefentative or impropriate, and with 
whom the church is then full. 

Perfona imperfonata is a plea in the writ 
quare impedit, that the parfon is admit- 
ed and inftituted in the church, @c. . 


PARSONAGE, areétory or parifh-church, 


endowed with a heufle, glebe, lands, 
tithes, @c. for the maintenance of a mi- 
nifter, with cure of fouls within foch 
parifh. There may, notwithftanding, 
be a parfonage without either glebe or 
tithes, but only annual payments inftead 
thereof. As to the rights to the par- 
fonage and church, they are of feveral 
natures ; the right of the parfon concerns 
the poffeffion ofits that of the patron, his 
prefentation ; and the ordinary, his in- 
veftiture, @c. but no charge can be laid 
thereon, without the confent and agree- 
ment of all of them. If the parfon waftes 
the inheritance of the church, by cutting 
down trees, &c, his patron may have a 
prohibition. 


PART, pars, a portion of fome whole, 


confidered as divided or divifible. 

Part, according to Chauvinus, is ufually 
diftinguifhed into logical and phyfical. 
Logical part is that referring to fome tni- 
verfal as its whole; in which fenfe, the 
fpecies are parts of a genus; and indivi- 
duals, or fingulars, are parts of the {pee 
cies. Phyfical part, is that which, tho” 
it enters the compofition of a whole, may 
yet be confidered apart, and under its 
own diftin&t ideas in which fenfe, a con- 
tinuum is faid to confift of parts. It is 
controverted in the fchools, whether the 
parts of a continuum, or phyfical whole, 
e. gr. water, do exift actually before the 
divifion be made, or only potentially. 
Phyfical parts, again, are of two kinds, 
homogeneous and heterogeneous: the 
firtt are thofe of the fame denomination 
with the other; the fecond, of a different 
one. See HOMOGENEOUS, &¢, 
Parts, again, are diftinguifhed into fub- 
jective, effential, and integrant. Sulmece 
tive or potential part is the fame with lo- 
gical part, wiz. that contained in fome 
univerfal whole, not in.aét, but only in 
power ; as man and horfe are in animal, 
Peter and Paul in man, Effential part 
is that whereby, with the concurrence 
of fome other, an eflential whole is con- 
ftituted: thus, the body and foul are 
effential parts of man, Integrant or 
integral part, is that which is neceflary to 
the integrity of the whole, as a head is 
ofa man, Go 
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Confent of Parts, in medicine. See the 
article CONSENT. 

Part, in geometry and afttronomy, ® ap- 
plied to the divifion of lines and circles, 

Ce. 

Aliquot PART, and Aliquant ParT, in arith- 
metic. See the article ALIQUOT and 
ALIQUANT, 

Proportional PaRT, is a part or number 
agreeable and analogous to fome other 
part or number; or a medium to find 
fome number or part unknown, by pro- 
portion and equality of reafon. 

Similar ParnTs, are thofe which are to one 
another, as their wholes are to one an- 
other. 

Organical PART. See ORGANICAL. 

Part, in mafic, denotes a piece of the 
fcore, or partition, written by itfelf, for 
the conveniency of the mufician ; or it is 
one or more of the fucceffions of founds, 
which make the harmony, written apart. 
Or, the parts are the founds made’ by 
feveral perfons, finging or playing in 
concert. 

Mufic in parts was unknown to the an- 
tients; they had but one part: all their 
harmony confilted in the fucceffion of 
notes, none in the confonance. 

‘There are four principal parts, the treble, 
bafs, tenor, and counter-tenor. Some 
compare the four parts in mufic to the 
four elements; the bafs, they fay, repre- 
fents the earth; the tenor, the water ; 
counter-tenor, air; and treble, fire. 

Parts of /peech, in grammar, are all the 

forts of words which enter the compofi- 
tion ef difcourfe. See SPEECH, 
The grammarians generally admit of 
eight parts of fpeech, wiz. noun, pro- 
noun, verb, participle, adverb, prepefi- 
tion, interjeion, and conjunétion. See 
the articles NouN, PRONOUN, &c. 

Part of fortune, in the judicial aftrology, 
is the lunar horofcope, er the point where- 
in the moon is, at the time when the 
fun is in the afcending part of the eaft. 
Whe fun in the afcendant, is fuppofed, 
according to this {cience, to give life, and 
the moon difpenfes the radical moifture, 
and is one of the caufes of fortune. In 
horofcopes, the part of fortune is repre- 
fented by a circle divided by a crofs. 
See the article HOROSCOPE. 

' Part, or DEPART, in the manege, a word 
ufed to fignify the motion and aétion of a 
horfe, when put on at full fpeed, From 
the horfe’s parting to his ftop, there are 
commonty two hundred paces of ground, 
To make your horfe part with a good 
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grace, you muft put your bridle three 
fingers lower, and prefs gently with 
youtnelty or with the calves of your 
egs. 

PARTENKIRK, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Bavaria, fituated forty miles 
fouth-welt of Munich. 

PARTENAY, a town of France, in the 
province of Orleanois, and territory of 
Poigtou, fituated thirty miles weft of 
Poitiers. 

PARTERRE, in gardening, a level divi- 
fion cf ground, which, for the moft part, 
faces the fouth, and bef front of an 
houfe; and is generally furnifhed with 
greensy flowers, &c. , 

There are feveral forts of parterres, as 
plain grafs with borders, and parterres of 
embroidery, &c. Plain parterres are more 
beautiful in England than io ary other 
country, by reafon of the excellency of 
our turf, and that decency and unaffect - 


ed fimplicity that it affords to the eye of | 


the (peétator. Other parterres are cut in- 


to fhell and {croll-work, with fand-alleys — 
between them; which fort of parterres — 
As to the | 
general proportions of parterres, an ob- | 


are efteemed finelt in France, 


Jong or long fquare is efteemed the beft : 
therefore a parterre fhould not be Jefs 


than twice as long as it is broad; twice | 


and a half is accounted a very good pro- 
portion ; and it is very rare that three 
times is exceeded. As to the breadth of 


a parterre, it is to teke its dimenfions © 


from the breadth of the front of the 
houfe; if the front of the houfe is one 
hundred feet long, the breadth of the 
parterre fhould be one hundred and fifty 
feet; and if the front of the houfe be two 
handred feet, the parterre fhould be fifty 
feet broader: but where the front ex- 
ceeds the breadth of this patterre, it will 
be a good proportion to make the parterre 
of the fame dimenfions with the front. 
There fhould be a terrace-walk on each 
fide of the parterre, for an elevation proé 
per for view ; and, therefore, there fhould 
never be the flat of a parterre between 
terrace-walk and terrace-walk above three 
hundred feet; nor can it be well made 
lefs than one hundred and forty, As to 
the adorning and furnifhing thefe pare 
terres, whether it be plain or with em- 
broidery, that depends much upon the 
form of them, and therefore mutt be left 
to the judgment and fancy of the de~ 


figner. 
PARTHENIUM, AMERICAN FEVER- 
FEW, in botany, a gents of the monoeciae 


pen= 


pentandsia clafs of plants, the compound 
flower of which is convex; there are fe- 
veral corollulz in the difc, which are mo- 
nopetalous, tabulofe, ligulated, erect, 


of the cup; the female flowers. are alfo 
monopetalous, but they are tubulated, 
ligulated, oblique, obtufe, roundifh, and 
of the length of the hermaphrodite ones 5 
they are five in number, and are placed 
inthe verge or radius: there is po other 
froit but the cup, which remains upon 
the plant unaltered: the feed in the her- 
maphrodite flowers is abortive; and in 
the female, it remains in the cap, and is 
fingle, of a turbinato-cordated form, 
comprefled, and naked. 

The leaves and flowers of this plant are 
recommended in frigid and flatulent af- 
feftions of the uterus, in ob{tructions ef 
the menifes, in venereal weaknefles, and 
in the dropfy. They are alfo of great ufe 
in putrid fevers, the ftone in the kidney, 
vertigo, and arthritis. 

PARTHIA, a country of Afia, formerly 
fo called, fituated almoft in the middle of 
the modern Perfia. 

PARTI, Parris, Party, or PARTED, 
in heraldry, is applied to a fhield or ef- 
cutcheon, denoting it divided or marked 
out into partitions. See SHIELD, &c, 
“The french heralds, from whom we bor- 
row the word, have but one kind of par- 
ti, the fame with our parti per pale, 
which they fimply call parti: but with us 
the word js applied to all forts of parti- 
tioning, and is never ufed without fome 
addition, to {pecify the particular kind 
intended; thus we have parti or parted 
per crofs, per chief, per pale, per fefs, 
per bend-dexter, per bend finilter, per 
chevron, &e. See QUARTERING. 

The humour of our ancetftors, Colum- 
bier obferves, turning much upon ex- 
ploits of arms and chivalry, they ufed to 
preferve their battered and hacked ar- 
mour as honourable fymbols of their 
hardy deeds ; and thofe who had been in 
the hotteft fervice, were diftinguifhed by 
the moft cuts and bruifes that appeared 
on their fhields, To perpetuate the me- 
mory hereof, fays the fame.author, they 
cauied them to be painted on their fhields, 
and thus handed down to pofterity. And 
hen heraldry grew into an art, and of- 
cers were appointed to direct the man- 
nerof bearing and blazoning, they gave 
names to thole cuts, anfwerable to the 

| nature thereof, appointing four, from 
which all the others proceed ; thefe are 
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quinquifid at the mouth, and of the length. 


parti, called by our heralds parti per 
pwe; couped, parti per fels; "tranche, 
parti per bend dexter; and taille, parti 
per bend finifter, See Courrep, &e- 
Pa:ti pet pale is when the thield is divide 
ed perpendicularly into two halves, bya 
cut in the middle from top to bottom. 
See plate CXCIILI. fig. 3. 

Parti per fefs is when the tut is acrofs the: 
middle, from fide to fide. 

Parti per bend dexter, is when the cut 
comes fromthe upper corner ef the thield, 
on the right hand, and defcends athwart 
to the oppofite lower corner, ; 
Parti per bend finifter, 1s when the cut, 
coming from the upper left corner, def- 
cends acro{s to the oppofite lower one. 
From thefe four partitions have proceed - 
ed an infinite number of others, of vari- 
ous and extravagant forms. 


PARTICIPATION, that which gives a 


part or fhare in any thing, either by right 
or grace. 


PARTICIPLE, participium, in gram- 


mar, an adjective formed of a verb, fo 
called becaufe it participates partly of the 
properties of a’noun, and partly of thofe 
of averb; being variable through gen-= 
ders and cafes, like the former ; and re- 
garding time, ation, paflion, &e, in 
manner of the latter, See the articles 
Noun and VERB, 

Thus the participle retains the attribute 
of the verb; and, moreover, the defigna- 
tion of the time or tenfe; there being 
participles of the prefent, the preterite, 
and future, efpecially in Greek : but this 
is not always obferved, the fame par- 
ticiple being frequently joined with all 
forts of tenfes. There are aftive and paf- 
five participles; the active, in latin, end 
in ans or ens, asamans, docens; the paf- 
five in us, as amatus, doéfus; tho’ there 
are fome of the’e that are active, namely 
thofe of verbs deponents, as /ocutus. But 
there are others likewife which add to 
this paffive fignification a fort of compul- 
five, or obligatory fenfe; the‘e are the 
participles in dus, as amandus, which 
ought to be loved; though fometimes the 
latter fignification is entirely loft. 

The property of the participles of verbs 
active, is to fignify the action of the verb, 
asitisinthe verb, that is, in the courfe 
of the aétion itfelf; whereas the verbal 
nouns, which fignify actions alfo, figni- 
fy them rather in the habit than in the 
a& : for which reafon the participles have 
the fame governmentasthe verb, as amzans- 
deum ; whereas verbal nouns have only the 
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fame government as nouns, as amator 
dei: and the participle itfelf has the fame 
government as nouns when it fignifies ra- 
ther the habit than the att of the verb, by 
yeafon it then has only the nature of a 
fimple noun verbal, as amans virtutis, 
In our language, the participles and ge- 

~ yunds are not at all diftinguifhable. 

PARTICLE, in phyfiology, the minute 
part of a body, an affemblage of which 
conftitute all natural bodies. See the ar- 
ticles Arom and MaTTeErR, 
It is the various arrangement and texture 
of thefe particles, with the difference of 
cohefion, &c. that conftitute the various 
kinds of bodies, The fmalleft particles 
cohere with the ftrongeft attraction, and 
compofe bigger particles of weaker cohe- 
fion, and.many of thefe cohering come 
pole bigger particles, whofe vigour is 
ftill weaker; and hereupon the opera- 
tions in chemiftry, and the colours of na- 
tural bodies depend, and which, by co- 
hering, compofe bodies of fenfible bulk. 
‘Tlie cohefion of the particles of matter, 
the epicureans imagined, was effected by 
means of hooked atoms ; the ariftotelians, 
by re(t; but Sir Ifaac Newton fhews, that 
it is done by means of a certain power, 
whereby the particles mutually attract 
and tend towards each other. By this 
attraction of the particles, he thews, that 
moft of the phenomena of the leffer bo- 
dies are affeéted, as thofe of the heavenly 
bodies are, by the attraction of gravity. 
See ATTRACTION and GRAVITATION. 

PARTICLE, in grammar, a denomination 
for all thofe fmall words that tie or unite 
others together, or that exprefs the modes 
or manners of words, ufually included 
by grammarians under thefe four parts 
of {peech, viz. adverbs, prepofitions, in- 
terjeCtions, and conjunétions. See the 
articles ParTs of /peech, ADVERB, &c. 
Mr, Locke obferves, that itis in the right 
ule of particles, the clearnefs and beauty of 
a good ftyle-more particularly confits. 
‘Toexprefs the dependence of his thoughts 
and reafonings, one upon another, a 
man muft have words to fhew what 
conneétion, reftriftion, diftin&tion, op- 
pofition, emphafis, &c. he gives to each 
re(pective part of his difcourfe. ‘This 
cannot be rightly underftood without a 
clear view of the poltures, ftands, turns, 
limitations, exceptions, and feveral other 
thoughts of the mind, Of thefe there is 
2 great variety, much exceeding the num- 
ber of particles that moft languages have 
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to exprefs them bys; for which reafon it 
happens, that moft of thefe particles have 
divers, and fometimes almoft oppofite 
fignifications. 

PARTICULAR, particularis, a relative 
term referring to fpecies or individual, 
and oppofed to general or univerfal. See 
the articles SpeciEs and GENERAL. 
There is this difference between particu- 
Jar and fingular, that particular denotes 
a thing taken as a part, as Peter in refpect 
of mankind ; whereas fingular denotes 
the part taken after the manner of a 
whole, as Peter confidered in himfelf. 
See the article SINGULAR. 

PARTIES, in law, fignify the perfons 

that are named in a deed or fine, wiz. 
thofe that made the deed, or levied the 
fine, and alfo thofe to whom the fame 
was mace or levied. 
Here it is to be obferved, that if an in- 
denture was made between two parties, 
mentioned particularly in the beginning 
of the deed, and therein one of them 
grants to another that is not named at 
the paar thereof, fuch perfon is no 
party, to that deed, nor can take any 
thing thereby. The parties to a fuit at 
law are the plaintiff and defendant, who 
carry on the fuit. 

PARTING, or DEPARTING, a method 
of feparating gold and filver, by means 
of aqua fortis ; for the operation of which 
fee ASSAYING and QUARTATION, 

PARTITION, in law, fignifies a divifion 
of lands, @c,. defcended ty common law - 
or cuftom among coheirs oy parceners, 
being two at leaft. Partition may alfo 
be made by joint tenants, and tenants in 
common by affent, deed, or writ, See 
the article CO-PARCENERS. 

PARTITION, in rhetoric, the fame with die 
vifion. See the article Division, 

PaRTITION, in mufic, the difpofition of 
the feveral parts of a fong fet on the fame 
leaf, fo as upon the uppermolt ranges of 
lines are found the treble; in another, 
the bafs; in another, the tenor, &c. that 
they may be all fung or played, either 
jointly or feparately. See the articles — 
Part, Music, &e. 

PARTITION, in architeiure, that which 
divides or feparates one room from ‘ano- — 
ther. See the article BUILDING. 

PARTITION, in heraldry. See the article 

UARTERING, 

PARTITIONE FacrENDA, in law, a 
writ which lies for thofe who hold lands 
or tenements pro indivifo, and would 

fever 
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fever to every one his part, againft them 
that refufe to join in pastition, as co- 
partners, 

ARTNER and ParTNERSHIP. 
article FELLOWSHIP, &c, 

Tf there be feveral joint partners, and a 
perfon has dealings generally with one 
_ of them in matters concerning their joint 
trade, whereby a debt becomes due to 
the faid perfon, it fhall charge them 
jointly and the furvivors of them; but 
if the perfon only dealed with one of the 
partners upon a feparate account, in that 
cafe the debt fhall only affe& that part- 
ner and his executors. If one or more 
of the joint traders become bankrupt, 
his or their proportions are only aflign- 
able by.the commiffioners, to be held in 
_commen with the reft who are not bank- 
rupts. If one of two partners becomes 
a bankrupt, the commiffioners cannot 
- meddle with the intereft of the other, for 
it is not affected with the bankruptcy of 
his companion, Payment to one of the 
partners, is payment to them all. 
ARTNERS, in a fhip, are ftrong pieces 
of timber bolted to the beams incircling 
_ the mafts, to keep them fteady in their 
fteps, and alfo keep them from rolling, 


See the 


There are alfo of thefe partners at the fe- 
cond deck, to the fame end; only the 
mizen-matt hath but one pair of partners, 
in which that maft is wedged fo firm 
that it cannot move. Some fhips do 
not fail well, unlefs their mafts are loofe, 
and have leave to play in the partners ; 
bat in a ftorm this is dangerous, left the 
partners fhould be wronged, (as they fay) 
2. e. forced out of their places; for then 
there is no help but to cut the malt by 
the board, 
PARTRIDGE, in ornithology, is a fpe- 
cies of tetrao, with a naked fcarlet mark 
behind the eyes, See TBTRAO, 
The common partridge is too well 
known, to need a farther defcription : it 
is common in fields, and called by au- 
thors perdix. But befides the common 
kind, there is another fomewhat larger 
fpecies, called the red-legged partridge, 
with a grey tail, variegated in the upper 

art with brown. 

artridges are caught by means of nets, 
bird-lime, fetting-dogs, &c. as alfo by 
driving. See Net, BinD-LiIME, &e, 
PARTURITION, the fame with delivery. 
_ Seethe article Detivery. 
PARTY, in politics, denotes a faétion 
| gonfidered as oppofing another; fuch are 
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that is, falling over the fhip’s fides. 


PAR 
the whigs and tories. See the articles 
Wuic and Tories. : 
In law, party-jury is one impanelled in 
actions brought for or againit foreigners, 
See the article MEDIETAS LINGUA. 
In a military fenfe, party denotes a fmall 
body of men, whether foot or horfe, or — 
both, fent on fome expedition. 

ParTy, or Parri, in heraldry. See the 
article PARTS. 

PARU, in ichthyology, a fpecies of cha- 
todon, See the article CH ZTODON. 

PARULIDES, in furgery, tumours and 
inflammations of the gums, commonly 
called gum-boils. 
They are to be treated with difcutients, 
like other inflammatory tumours, Sage, 
camomile and elder- flowers, boiled in 
milk or water, make a gargarifm to be 
held in the mouth warm; and the re- 
maining herbs may be fowed up in a 
bag, and applied hot to the cheeks. See 
the article DisPERSION. 
But if the diforder cannot be thus dif- 
perfed, emollient applications of mallows, 
&c, are good; and to forward the ma- 
turation externally, a half-roafted fi 
may be applied: and when the foftneis 
of the tumour fhews that the matter is 
fuppurated, it ought immediately to be 
opened by the lancet, to prevent the mat- 
ter’s lodging there, and eroding the bone, 
and producing a fiftula or caries. After 
it is Opened, the matter fhould be gently 
prefled out ‘with the fingers, and the 
mouth frequently wafhed with red wine 
mixed with a decoétion of vulnerary 
herbs till it is well, When the ulcer 
has penetrated deep, it will be neceflary 
to inject the fame toms with a fyringe, - 
and comprefs the part by a proper ex- 
ternal bandage, to make the bottom part 
heal firft; and when it is already bea 
come fiftulous, and has callous edges, 
it may then often be cured by injeéting 
tin@lure of myrrh, and elixir proprie- 
tatis, continuing this for fome time. If 
all thefe prove ineffeftual, the fittula muft 
be laid open by incifion, and the caries 
removed by medicines, cauftics, or the 
actual cautery, If this proceeds, as fome- 
times it does, froma carious tooth, this 
is firft of all to be-extraéted, otherwife 
the tumour will degenerate into a fittula : 
and it is always beft to’be-early in mak-- 
ing the incifion. 

PARUS, the TrtMousg, in ornithology. 
See the article TITMOUSE. 

PARYPATE, in the antient mufic, See 

the article DiIAGRAM. 


PAS, 


» PAsCHAL LETTER. 


PSAAS 


twelve miles fouth-weft of Arras. 


PASCHAL, fomething belonging to the 


paffover or eafter. See the articles Pass- 
OVER and EASTER, 
See LETTER. 


By PASLEY, a town of Scotland, in the 
- county of Renfrew, fix miles weft of 


ee 


Glafgow, 


ASQUIN, a mutilated ftatue at Rome, 


in a corner of the palace of the Urfini: 
it takes its name from a_ cobler of 
that city called Pafquin, famous for his 
fneers and gibes, and whé diverted him- 
felf witb paffing his jokes on all the peo. 
ple who went through that ftreet. Af- 
ter his death, as they were digging up 
the pavement before his fhop, they found 
in the earth the ftatue of an antient gla- 
diator, well cut, but maimed, and half 
fpoiled: this they fet up in the place 
where it was found, and by common 
confent named it Pafquin. Since that 
time all fatires are attributed to that 
figure, and are either put into its mouth 
or pafted upon it, as if they were wrote 
by Pafquin redivivus ; and thefe are ad- 
dreffed by Pafquin to Marforio, another 
ftatueat Rome, When Marforio is at- 
tacked, Pafquin comes to his affiftance ; 
and when Pafquin is attacked, Marforio 
affifts him in his turn. 


PASQUINADE, a fatirical libel faftened 


PASS, a ftrait, difficult, and narrow 


tothe ftatue of Pafquin : thefe are com-_ 


monly fhort, merry, and pointed ; and 
from hence the term has been applied to 
all other lampoons of the fame caft. The 
difference between a pafquinade and a 
fatire is, that the end of the latter is to 
corre& and reform, while that of the 
former is only to ridicule and expofe, 

af- 
fage, which fhuts up the entrance Bato 
a country. 
The firft care of the general of an army 
is to feize the paffes of the country into 
which he would carry the war, to fortify 
them, and take care that they are well 
guarded, 


Pass of arms, in chivalry, a bridge, road, 


&c, which the antient knights undertook 
to defend, 

The knights who held a pafs, hung up 
their arms on trees, pales, columns, &c. 
erected for that purpofe; and fuch as 
were difpofed to difpute the pafs, touch- 
ed one of the pieces of armour with his 
fword, which was a challenge the other 
was obliged to accept; when the van- 
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PAS, a town of the french Netherlands, 


Pass, or PASSADE, in fencing, an advanc 


PASSADE, in the manege, is aturn o 


~ pany his fhoulders, without falling bac 


PASSAGE, in the manege, is a horfe 


PassaGE, or Passo, in mufic, a part 


Birds of PASSAGE, a name given to th 


FAB S 


quifhed gave the viftor fuch a prize 
was before agreed on. 


or leap forward upon the enemy, 
thefe there are feveral kinds, as pate 
within, above, beneath, to the right, th 
left, and paffes under the line, @e. Th 
meafure of the pafs is, when’ the tw 
fmalls of the fwords are fo near, as tha 
they may touch one another. 


courfe of a horfe backwards or for 
wards, on the fame’ fpot of ground 
Hence there are feveral forts of paffades 
according to the different ways of turnin 
in order to part, or return upon the fam 
tread, which is called clofing the paffade 
as the paflade of one time, the paffad 
of five times, and the raifed or high pa 
fades, in which the demi-volts are mad 
into curvets. See the articles CURVE 
and VoLT. 
In all paffades the horfe, in making thi 
demi-volt, fhould gather and bring i 
his body, making his haunches acco 


or not going forward enough each time 
and he fhould go in a ftrait line, with 
out traverfing or turning his croup ow 
of the line. 


walking or trotting in fuch a mann 
that he raifes the outward hind-leg, ant 
the inward fore-leg together; and fe 
ting thefe two on the ground, raifes t 
other two alternately, never gaini 
above a foot of ground at a time. 

horfe is paffaged upon two ftrait lin 
along a wall or hedge, and alfo in goi 
fideways in a circle roundacenter. T 
beauty of the paffage confilts in holdi 
the legs long in the air, 


an air or tune, confilting of feveral tho 
notes, as quavers, femi-quavers, &c, la 
ing one, two, or at moft three meafur 
in the beginning of a piece, which 
to be afterwards imitated in the otl 
notes of the piece, not with the fa 
chords or notes, but only by obfervi 
the fame'motion, number and figure, 
in the notes of the firlt paflage. This 
called by the Italians contrapunto d’ 
fol paffo. 


birds which at certain ftated feafons 
the year remove from certain countri 
and at other ftated times return to th 
again, as our quails, woodcocks, ftor 

nighti 
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fpecies. The generality of birds that re- 
-main with us all winter have ftrong bills, 
and are enabled to feed on what they can 
find at that feafon; thofe which leave us, 
have ufually very flender bills, and their 
food is the infects of the fly-kind; which 
_difappearing towards the approach of 
‘winter, compel them to feek them in the 
, warmer regions where they are to be 
» found. Among the birdsof paflage, the 
fieldfare, the redwing, the woodcock, 
and the fnipe, come to usin the autumn, 
sat the time when. the fummer. birds are 
leaving us, and go from us again in 
{pring, at the time when thefe return ; 
and of thefe the two laft often continue 
with us through the f{ummer, and breed; 
fo that the two firft feem the only kinds 
that certainly leave us at the approach of 
| fpring, retiring to the northern parts of 
the continent, where they live during the 
fummer, and breed; andat the return of 
winter, are driven foutherly from thofe 
frigid climes, in fearch of food, which 
there the ice and fhow muft deprive 
| them of. 

ight of PASSAGE, in commerce, is an im- 
pofition or duty exaéted by fome princes, 
either by land or fea, in certain clofe and 
narrow places in their territories, on all 
veflels and carriages, and even fometimes 
on perfons or paflengers coming in or 
going out of ports, &c, The moit ce- 
lebrated paflage of this kind in Europe 


ftrait belong to the king of Denmark, 
and are paid at Elfenore or Cronenburg, 


Spain, in the province of Bifcay, fixty 
miles eaft of Bilboa. 

ASSANT, in heraldry, a term applied 
toa lion, or other animal, in a fhield, 
appearing to walk leifurely: for moft 
beafts, except lions, the term trippant is 
frequently ufed inttead of paffant. 
ASSAO, or CAPE PASSAO, a promon- 
tory of Peru, juft under the equator : 
welt Jong, $1°. 

PASSAU, the capital of the bithopric of 
the fame name, in the circle of Bavaria, 
fituated on the confluence of the rivers 
Danube, Inn, and Iits; eaft long, 132 
} 30’ north lat. 48° 307. 

/-PASSER; the sparrow, See SPARROW. 
PassEREs is alfo the name of a clafs of 
birds, with a conic and much attenuated 
beak. See ORNITHOLOGY. 

PASSER FLUVIATILIS, a name uled by 
fome for the common figunder, 
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nightingales, fwallows, and many other PASSERINA, in botany, a genus of the | 


is the Sound, the dues for paffing whichili. 


PASSAGE, in geography, a port-town of 
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oftandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which is compofed of a fingle 
petal, divided into four oval fegments 
at the limb: the fruit is a coreaceous 
capfule, of an oval fhape, with only one 
cell, and containing a fingle oval feed, 
pointed at each end. 
PASSIFLORA, PASSION-FLOWER, in 
botany, a genus of the gynandria-pen- 
tagynia clats of plants, the corolla of 
which confitts of five petals, of the large- 
nefs and figure of thofe of the cup: the 
fruit is a berry, fupported on a pedicle, 
This is an extremely beautiful flower, a 
fpecies of which, called murucuja, or the 
lunated-leaved, fcarlet, paffion-flower, is 
reprefented in plate CXCIV, fig, 8. 
PASSIONS, in moral philofophy, are cer- 
tain motions of the foul, which make it 
purfue what appears to be good, and 
avoid whatever threatens evil, See the 
articles Goop and Evin. 
By reflecting, fays Mr. Locke, on the vari- 
ous modifications or tempers of the mind, 
and the internal fenfations which plea- 
fure and pain, good and evil produce in 
us, we may thence form to ourfelves the 
ideas of our paffions. Thus, by reflect- 
ing upon the thought we have of the de- 
light which any thing is apt to produce 
in us, we form an idea which we call 
love. Defire is that uneafinefs which a 
man finds in himfelf upon the abfence of 
any thing, the prefent enjoyment of which 
caufes delight. Joy isa delight of the: 
ming, arifing from the prefent, or affur- 
ed approaching, poffeffion of fome good. 
Sorrow is an uneafinefs of the mind, 
upon the thought of a good loft, or the 
fenfe of a prefent evil, Hopeisa plea-: 
fure in the mind, upon the thought of a 
probable. future enjoyment of a thing 
which is apt to delight, Fear is an un- 
eafinefs of the mind, upon the thought 
of a future evil likely to befal us. Anger 
is a difcompofure of the mind, upon the 
receit cf injury, with a prefent purpofe 
of revenge. Defpair is the thought of 
the unattainableftefs of any good, Envy 
is an uneafinefs of mind, caufed by the 
confideration of a good we defire, ob- 
tained by one we think fhould not have 
had it before us, , 
On the juft regulation and fubordination 
of the paffions, depends, ina great mea- 
fure, the happinefs of mankind. See the 
articles Ermics and Happiness. 
It ought to be obferved here, in reference 
to the paflions, that the removal or lef- 
fening 
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fening of a pain is confidered, and ope- 
rates as pleafure; and the diminifhing of 
a pleafure as pain; and, farther, that 
the paffions in moft perfons operate on 
the body, and caufe various changes in 
it; whence the confideration of them in 
medicine and painting, 

Passions, in medicine, make one of the 
non-naturals, and produce very fenfible 
effets. Joy, anger, and fear are the prin- 
cipal. In the two firlt, the {pirits are 
hurried with too great vivacity ; where- 
‘as, in fear or dread, they are as it were 
curbed and concentrated: whence we 
may conclude, that they havea very bad 
effe& upon health; and therefore it will 
be beft to keep them within bounds as 
much as poffible, and to preferve an 
inward ferenity, calmnefs, and tran- 
quility. Continual forrow and anguith of 
mind render the fluids thick, and gene- 
rate vifcid and acid crudities in the fto- 
mach, and at length render the body un- 
apt fora due circulation ; whence pro- 
ceed obftruftions of the vifcera, and many 
chronical diforders. Anger conftringes 
the bilious veffels in particular, and caufes 
too great an evacuation of the bile; pro- 
duces ftriGtures in the ftomach and duo- 
denum ; whence the bilious humours are 
amaffed and corrupted; laying a foun- 
dation for vomiting, bilious fevers, and 
cardialgiz, 

The paffions of the mind, in general, 
chiefly affe&t the ftomach, invert its mo- 


tion, hinder digeftion and chylification #@ 


whence many crudities arife, fruitful of 
various difeafes: hence it is very dan- 
gerous, after violent commotions of the 
mind, to fit down to a meal; or, dur- 
ing that time, to be greatly affe€ted with 
any accident that may happen. 

For the treatment of the iliac, hypochon- 
driac, coeliac, hyfteric, @c. paffion, fee 
the articles ILrac, &c. 

Passions, in painting, are the external 
expreffions of the different difpofitions 
and affeétions of the mind ; but parti- 
cularly their different effects upon the 
feveral features of the face: for though 
the arms, and indeed every part of the 
body, ferve likewife, by their quick, 
languid, and varioufly diyerfified mo- 
tions, to exprefs the paffions of the foul ; 
yet, in painting, this difference is moft 
con{picuous in the face, 

In forrow, joy, love, fhame, and com- 
paffion, the eyes fwell all of a fudden, 
are covered with a fuperabundant moi- 
fture, and drop tears; and in grief ef- 
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pecially, the corners of the mouth ha 
down, the eye-lids are half fhut, andt 
pupil of the eye is elevated and half ¢ 
vered; and all the other mutcles of th 
face are relaxed, fo that the vifage ap 
pears longer than ordinary. 
In fear, terror, fright, and horror, th 
eye-brows are greatly elevated, the ey 
lids are expanded as wide as poflibl 
fo as to difcover the white cf the ey 
and the pupil is depreffed and half c 
vered by the lower eye-lid; the hai 
ftands an end; the mouth is at the fam 
time wide open, and the lips fo fe 
drawn back, that the teeth both of t 
upper and under jaw appear. 

Contempt is exprefled by raifing one fi 
of the upper-lip, fo as to difcover t 
teeth, whilft the other fide has a mov 
ment like that in laughter; the eye, 
that fide where the teeth appear, is ha 
fhut, whilft the other remains open ; ho 
ever, both the pupils are depreffed. | 
In jealoufy, envy, hatred; and malic 
the eye-brows are knit; and, in laugh 
ter, all the parts agree, tending as | 
were towards the center of the face. 
Mr. le Brun has been extreme!y ha 
in exprefling the feveral paffions, and th 
examples he has left of them defer 
imitation. . 


in diftinguifhing the charaéters of th 
actors. See the article CHARACTER. 
But though the paflions be always 
ceffary, yet all are not equally fuita 
to every kind of poetry: thus come 
has joy and agreeable furprife for - 
part; tragedy, on the contrary, has 
ror and compaffion ; and epic, as a 
dium between the two, takes in 
thefe kinds of paffions, though its pro 
paffion is admiration. See the artic 
ComMEpy, TRAGEDY, and Epic, 
Passion, or crofs of the Passion, in 
raldry, is fo called, becaufe refembli 
the fhape of that on which our Savi 
is thought to have fuffered ; that is, 
croffed in the middle, but a little bel 
the top, with arms fhort in proporti 
to the length of the fhaft. See pl 
CXCIV, fig. 5. - 
PassiOn FLOWER, pafjiflora, in bota 
See the article PAssiFLORA, 
PASSION-WEEK, the week immediaf 
preceding the feftival of Eafter: fo call 
becaufe in that week our Saviour’s pa 
and death happened. See EasTER. 
The Thurlday of this week is cal 
Maunday-Thurfday ; the Friday, ea 
Fri 
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Sabbath, 
that fuffers the a&tion of another, called 


ticles AGENT and AcriveE, 
In grammar, the verb or word that ex- 


verb; which, in the learned languages, 
has a peculiar termination, as amor, 


ut, in the modern languages, 
the paffive infleftion is performed by 


participle paflive; as I am praifed, in 


1 am loved, in latin amor, and in greek 
pireouct. ‘Thus it appears, that the auxi- 
liary verb I amt, ferves to form the paf- 
fives of englifh verbs; and the fame holds 
of the french, as je fuis loué, Lam praifed ; 
J” aye eté loue, 1 have been praifed, &c. 
SSOVER, a folemn feftival of the Jews, 
celebrated on the fourteenth day of the 
month ‘next after the vernal equinox, 


coming out of Egypt; becaufe on the 
night before their departure the deftroy- 
ing angel, who put to death the firit- 
born of the Egyptians, paffed over the 
houfes of the Hebrews, which were 
fprinkled with the blood ofa lamb. The 
whole tranfaGtion is related in the twelfth 
chapter of Exodus. 

They were ordered before this feftival 
to kill the pafchal lamb, and to fprinkle 
their door-pofts with its blood; and the 
following night, which was the grand 
feait of the paffover, and which was to 
continue feven days, they were to eat the 
lamb roafted with a fallad of wild-let- 
tuces, or other bitter herbs, in the pofture 
f travellers ; and if any part remained 
the day following, it was to be thrown 
into the fire; and for eight days toge- 
her no leavened bread was to be ufed, 
on pain of being cut off from the people, 
he rabbins inform us of fome other 


he paffover. They were fo ferupulous 
n abliaining frony leavened bread dur- 
ng this feftival, that they ufually exa- 
ined every hole and corner of the houte, 


oncealed, On the vigil of the feait the 
atron of the family {pread a table, and 
on it two unleavened cakes, two pieces 
VoL, III, 6 
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Friday ; and the Saturday, the great 
SSIVE, in general, denotes fomething 


an agent, or active power, See the ar- 
F preffes this paflion, is termed a paflive 
-doceor, &c. in Latin; thatis, an 7 is add- 


ed to the aétives amp, doceo: and, in 


means of auxiliary verbs, joined to the 


Jatin Jawdor, and in greek ewaiveouc:; or 


and inftituted in commemoration of their 


PRs 


of the lamb, one boiled and the other 
roafted, to put them in mind that God 
had delivered them with an out-fretched 
arm: to this they added fome {mall 
fithes, becaufe of the leviathan; a hard 


egg, becaufe of the bird ziz; fome meal, 


becaufe of the behemoth; thefe three 
animals being, according to their rabbi- 
nical doftors, appointed for the feaft of 
the ele&t in the other life. The father of 


the family fat down with his children | 


and flaves, took bitter herbs, eat them 
with muftard, and diftributed them. 
Then they eat of the lamb, the inftitu- 
tion of which was at that time recited by 
the matter of the family, and the whole 
repaft was attended with hymns and 
prayers. The modern Jews in general 
obferve the fame ceremonies. 


PASS PAROLE, acommand given at the 


head of an army, and thence communi- 
cated to the rear by pafling it from mouth 
to mouth; 


Pass-PaR-TOUT, a mafter-key; or a key © 


that opens feveral locks belonging to the 
fame houfe or apartment. 


Pass-PorT, or Pass, a licence or writing 


obtained from a prince or governor, 
granting liberty and fafe conduét to pals 
through his territories without molef- 
tation. ! 

Pafs-port alfo fignifies a licence obtained 
for importing contraband goods, or for 
exporting and importing merchandize 
without paying the duties; thefe laft 
licences are always given to embaffadors 
and other public minifters, for their bag 
gage, equipage, Ge. 

If any perfon forge or counterfeit a pafs- 
port, commonly called a Mediterranean 
pals, for any fhip, or fhall alter or eraze 
any pafs made out by the commiffioners 
for executing the office of lord high ad- 
miral, or fhall publifh as true any forged, 
altered, or erazed pafs, knowing the 
fame to be forged, &c. every fuch per~ 
fon being convicted in any part of his 
majefty’s dominions where fuch offence 
may be committed, fhall be guilty of 
felony without bene&t of clergy, by 4 
Geo. II. cap. 18. feet. 1. 


bfervances of the Jews in relation to Pass-VOLANT, or PASSE-VOLANT, in a 


military fenfe, the fame with a faggot, 
See the aiticle FacGor. 


In France all pafs-volawts are marked 
on the cheek with a fleur de-lis. 

hat not the Jeaft crumb of it might be PASTBOARD, a kind of thick paper 
; formed cf feveral fheets of paper patted 
together, 

The chief ufe of paftboard is in binding 


14 books, 


‘dhe 
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books, making letter-cafes, @c.  Pafte- 
boards, on importation, pay the thou- 
fand, 2s. 6%°-d. and on exportation 
draw back 2s. 3d, and befides for every 
hundred weight 7s. 6d. which is drawn 
back cn exportation. ; 

PASTE, acompofition of water and flour, 
boiled to a confiftence; ufed by various 
artificers, as fadlers, upholfterers, book- 
binders, @c. 

In cookery, pafte is the compofition of 
flour, &c. wherein pies are baked: and 
in confectionary, pafte denotes a prepa- 
ration of fome fruit, made by beating 
the pulp thereof with (ome fluid, or other 
‘admixture; and afterwards drying it 
with fugar, tillaspliable as common patte, 


~ Paste, in the glafs-trade, a kind of co- 


loured glafs, made of calcined cryftal, 
_ lead, and metallic preparations, fo as to 
imitate the natural gems; for the man- 
ner of effeting which, fee GEM. 
PASTEL, a name by which fome call 
ifatis, or woad. Seethearticle IsaTis. 
PASTERN of a horfe, in the manege, is 
the diftance between the joint next the 
foot, and the coronet of the hoof. This 
part fhould be hort, efpecially in mid- 
 die-fized horfey, becaule Jong pafterns 
are weak, and cannot fo well endure 
travelling, 
PAsTERN-jOINT, the joint next a horfe’s 
 £30t, 
+, When the paftern-joint fwells after tra- 
velling, chafe it every morning and even- 


ing with a mixture of two parts of 


brandy, and one of oil of nuts. 

PASTIL, or PasreL, among painters, a 
kind of pafte made of different colours, 
ground up with gum-water, in order to 
make crayons. Sée CRAYON, 
Sometimes the crayons themfelves are 
called pattils. 

PasTIL, in pharmacy, is a dry compofi- 
tion of {weet-fmelling refins, aromatic 
woods, &c. fometimes burnt to clear and 
{cent the air of a chamber, 

‘There are alfo paftils for the mouth, 
which being chewed, procure a fweet 
breath. 

PASTINACA, the PARSNEP, in botany, 
See the article PARSNEP, 

PASTINACA MARINA, the FIRE FLAIRE, 
in ichthyology, the name by which au- 
thors call the fmooth ray-fifh, with a 
long fpine in the tail, derrated before. 
See the article RAY-FIsH. 

PASTO, a city of Popayan, in fouth 
America: weft long. 77°, north lat. 2°. 


PASTOR, properly fignifies a thepherd, 
5 
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but is now generally ufed for a parfon 
or minifter that hath cure of fouls. See 
the articles Parson and Cure. 
PASTORAL, in general, fomething tha 
relates to fhepherds; hence we fay, pal 
toral life, manners, poetry, &c. 
The original of poetry is afcribed to that 
, age which fucceeded the creation of the 
world: and as the keeping of flocks 
feems to have been the firft employmend 
of mankiod, the moft antient fort of 
poetry was, probably, paftoral. It i 
natural to imagine, that the leifure. of 
thofe antient fhepherds admitting and 
inviting fome diverfion, none was fo 
proper to that folitary and fedentary lif¢ 
as finging ; and that in their fongs the 
took occafion to celebrate their own fe 
licity. From hence a poem was invented] 
and afierwards improved to a_perfed 
image of that happy*time; which, b: 
giving us an elteem for the virtues of 4 
former age, might recommend them ¢¢ 
the prefent. And fince the life 
fhepherds was attended with more tram 
guility than any other rural employmen 
the poets chofe to introduce their. pe 
fons from whom it received the nanw 
of paftoral. 
A paftoral is an imitation of the actial 
of a fhepherd, or one confidered und 
that character. The form of this im 
tation is dramatic, or narrative, or mixé 
with both; the fable fimple ; the manne! 
not too polite nor too ruftic; the thoug 
are plain, yet admit a little quickne 
and paffion, but that fhort and flowing 
the expreffion humble, yet as pure as t 
language will afford ; neat, but not florid 
eafy, and yetliyely, In fhort, the fab 
manners, thoughts, and expreffions a 
full of the greateft fimplicity in nature 
‘The complete charatter of this poem co 
fifts in fimplicity, brevity, and delicacy) 
the two firft of which render an eclog 
natural, and the laft delightful. 
If we would copy nature, it may be w 
ful to take this idea along with us, th 
paftoral is an image of what they call 
golden age. So that we are not to ¢ 
{cribe our fhepherds, as fhepherds at t 
day really are, but as they may beco 
ceived then to have been, when the bi 
of men followed the employment: 
carry this refemblance yet farther, 
would not be amifs to give thefe fhephe 
fome {kill in aftronomy, as far as it 
be uleful to that fort of life. And an 
of piety to the gods fhould fhine thro 
the poem, which fo vifibly appears in 


e. 
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the works of antiquity : and it ought to 
preferve fome reltfh of the old way of 
writing; the connection fhould be loofe, 
the narrations and defcriptions fhort, and 
the periods concife. Yet it is not fufh- 
cient that the fentences only be brief, the 
whole eclogue fhould be fo too. For we 
cannot fuppofe poetry, in thofe days, to 
have been the bufinefs of men, but their 
recreation at vacant hours. 

But with refpeét to the prefent age, no- 
thing more conduces to make thefe com- 
pofures natural, than when fome know- 
ledge in rural affairs is difcovered. This 
may be made to appear rather done by 
chance than on defign, and fometimes is 
beft fhewn by inference; left, by too 
much ftudy to feem natural, we deftroy 
that eafy fimplicity from whence arifes 
the delight. ‘for what is inviting, in 
this fort of poetry, proceeds not fo much 
from the idea of that bufinefs, as of the 
tranquillity of a country life. 

We mutt, therefore, ufe fome illufion to 
render a pattoral delightful; and this 
confifts in expofing the belt fide only of 
a fhepherd’s life, and in concealing its 
mileries. Nor is it enough to introduce 
fhepherds difcourfing together in a na- 
tural way, but a regard muft be had to 
the fubje&, that it contain fome particu- 
lar beauty in itfelf, and that it be dif- 
ferent in every eclogue. Befides, in each 
of them, a defigned fcene or profpeét is 
to be prefented to our view, which fhou 
Ilikewife have its variety. This variety is 
obtained, in a great degree, by frequent 
comparifons, drawn from the moft agree- 
able objects of the country ; by inter- 
rogations to things inanimate ; by beau- 
tiful digreffions, ‘but thofe thort; fome- 
times by infifting d* little on circum- 
ftances ; and Jaftly, by elegant turns on 
the words, which. renders the numbers 
extremely fweet and pleafing. As for 
the numbers themfelves, though they are 
properly of the heroic meafure, they 
fhould be the fmootheft, the moft eafy, 
and flowing imaginable. 

It is by rules, like thefe, we ought to 
judge a paftoral. And fince the in- 
ftructions given for any ari are to be de- 
livered as that art is in perfeélion, they 
muft, in neceflity, be derived from thofe 
in whom 'it is acknowledged fo to be. 
It is, therefore, from the practice of 
‘“Theocritus and Virgil (the only undif- 
puted authors of paftoral) that the critics 
‘have drawn the foregoing notions con- 
“cerning it. 
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Theocritus excells all others in nature 
and fimplicity. The fubjeé&ts of his 
Idyllia are purely paftoral ; but he is not 
fo exaét in his perfons, having intro- 
duced reapers and fifhermen, as well.as 
fhepherds. He is apt to be too long in 
his defcriptions, of which that of the 
cup, in the firft paftoral, is a remarkable 
inftance. In the manners he feems,a 
little defe&tive, for his fwains are fome- 


times abufive and immode(t, and, per= 
ao 


haps, too much inclining to rufticity 5 
for inflance, in his fourth and fifth idyllia. 
But it is enough that all others learned 
their excellencies from him, and that his 
diale& alone has a fecret charm in it, 
which no other could ever attain. 

Virgil, who copies Theocritus, refines 
upon his original; and in’ all points 
where judgment is principally concerned, 
he is much fuperior to his mafter. Tho” 
fome of his fubje&ts are not paftoral in 
themfelves, but only feem to be -fuchg 
they have a wonderful variety in them, 
which the Greek was a ftranger to. He 
exceeds him in regularity and brevity, 
and falls fhort of him in nothing but 
fimplicity and propriety of ftyle; the firft 
of which, perhaps, was the fault of his 
age, and the laft of his language. 

Among the moderns, their fuccefs has 
been greateft, who have molt endeavour- 
ed to make thefe antients their pattern. 
The moft confiderable genius appears in 
the famous Taffo and our Spenfer. 
Taffo, in his Aminto, has'as far excel- 
Jed all the paftoral writers, as in his 
Gierufalemme he has out-done the epic 
poets of his country. But as this piece 
jeems to have been the original of a new 
fort of poem, the paftoral comedy in 


Italy, it cannot fo well be confidered as. 
-a copy of the antients. Spenfer’s Ca- 


Jendar, in Mr. Dryden’s opinion, is the 


moft complete work of this kind, which . 


any nation has produced ever fince the 
time of Virgil. Not but that he may be 
thought imperfe& in fome few points. 
His eclogues are fomewhat too long, if 
we compare them with the antients, He 
is, fometimes, too allegorical, and treats 
on matters of religion, in a paftoral ftyle, 
as the Mantuan had done before him. 
He has employed the lyric meafure, which 
is contrary to the praétice of the old 
poets. His ftanza is not ftill the fame, 
nor always well chofen; this laft may be 
the reafon why his expreffion is fometimes 
not concife enough: for the tetrattic has 
obliged him to extend his fenfe to the 
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length of four lines, which would have 
been moreclofely confined in the couplet. 
In the manners, thoughts, and charac- 
ters, he comes near to Theocritus him- 
felf; though, notwithftanding all the 
care he has taken, he is certainly inferior 
in his diale&t; for the coric had its 
beauty and propriety in the time of 
Theocritus; it was ufed in part of 
Greece, and frequent in the mouths of 
many of the greateft perfons; whereas 
the old englifh and country phrafes of 

 Spenfer were either entirely obfolete, or 
fpoken only by people of the lowelt con- 
dition. As there is a difference between 
fimplicity and rufticity, fo the expreffion 
of fimple thoughts fhould be plain, but 
not clownith, The addition he has made 
of a calendar to his eclogues is very 
beautiful; fince by this, befides the ge- 
neral moral of innocence and fimplicity, 
which is common to other authors of 
pattoral, he has one peculiar to himfelf ; 

«he compares human life to the feveral 
feafons, and at once expofes to his readers 
a view of the great and little worlds, in 
their various changes and afpeéts, Yet 
‘the fcrupulous divifion of the paftorals 
into months has obliged him either to 
yeneat the fame defcription in other words, 
for three months together; or, when it 
was exhaufted before, entirely to omit 
it: whence it comes to pafs, that fome 
of his eclogues (as the 6th, 8th, and 
roth, for example) have nothing but 
their titles to diftinguifh them. ‘The 
reafon is evident, becaufe the year has 
not that variety in it to furnifh every 
month with a particular delcription, as it 
may every feafon, _ 

PASTORAL STarrF, the fame with crofier, 

- See the article CrosiErR. 


_-” PASTRY, that branch of cookery, which 


is chiefly taken up in making pies 
patties, fave &e. R anv 
PASTURE, or PastTure-Lanp, that 
referved for feeding cattle, 
Pafture-land is of fuch advantage to huf- 
bandry, that many prefer it even to corn- 
land, becaufe of the fmall hazard and 
Jabour that attends it, and as it lays the 
foundation for moft of the profit that is 
expected from the arable land, becaufe 
of the manure the cattle afford which are 
fed upon it. Where dung is not to be 


bought, as is often the cafein places dif. ‘ 


tant from large towns, the farmer is 
forced to proportion his arable to his paf- 
ture-land, in fuch manner, that the cattle 
fed on the latter may be fufticient for a 
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ens are given at once to the exhaufte 
& 
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fupply of dung, fo neceffary for produ« 
cing the fruits of the former. 
Palture-lands are of three kinds: 1. The 
uplands: thefe lie fo high as not to be 
overflowed by rivers, or land-floods. 2. | 
Thofe low lands which lie near rivers 
and fens. And 3. Thofe that lie near 
the fea. 

Pafture-land requires the refrefhment of 
dung, as well as the arable or corn-land 3 
but there is to be a difference made in 
the laying it on and fpreading it, A har- 
row performs the office of fpreading the 
dung on ploughed lands; but the beft 
contrivance for paftures, is, to lay the 
dung in fmall heaps, and draw over ita 
gate ftuck full of bufhes. All dung that 
is laid on pafture-land, muft be laid on 
in winter, that the rains may wath its 
fatnefs into the ground before the fun’ 
{corches it, or evaporates its goodnefs, 
Fine mould mixed with the dung, and 
fpread with it over the land, is very 
good for paftures ; for it is wafhed down 
to the very roots of the grafs, and gives’ 
them a new and fine foil juft in thofe 
places where it is moft wanted, . 
The beft manure for pafture-land is the 
rotten bottoms of old hay-ftacks ; for 
thefe moulder away into a very rich foil, 
and are always full of vaft quantities of 
feed, fallen at times from the hay, which 
all grow when [pread on the ground; an 
thus new nourifhment, and anew fet of 


round, But as particularly ufeful a 
this is for pafture-ground, it is as im 
proper for corn-land, and fhould by n 
means ever be fufiered to mix with th 
manure for thofe grounds; as it wil 
then raife grafs and other plants, whic 
tho’ of ufe in the pafture are weeds 
among the corn. 

Admeafurement of PasTuRE. 
ticle ADMEASURLMENT, 

PASTURE OF PLANTS, a term ufed bh 
Tull, for the nourifhment they dra 
from the earth, See the articles Pran 
and VEGETATION, 

PASTY, in cookery, a preparation o 
venifon, veal, lamb, or other meat 
which being well boned, beaten to a pulp 
and highly feafoned, is inclofed in 
proper pafte, and baked in an oven, 

PATAGONIA, the moft fouthern part o 
fouth America, extending from th 
mouth of Rio di la Plata, in 36° of fouth 
lat. to Cape-Horn, in 55° 30’. 

PATAGONULA, or PaTaconica, i 
botany, a genus of the pentandyia- mong 


gyn 


See the ar 
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gynia clafs of plants, with a monopp- 
talous flower, that has fcarce any tube, 
and is divided into five oval and acute 
fegments; the fruit is an oval acumi- 
nated capfule, placed on a very large cup, 
_with oblong emarginated fegments ; 
which ftru&ure of the cup conftitutes the 
effential diftin&tion of the genus. 
PATAI, a town of France, in the pro- 

_ vince of Orleanois, fourteen miles north 
of Orleans, 

PATAN, the capital of a province in the 
Eaft-Indies, fituated two hundred miles 
north of Huegly in Bengals eaft long. 
39°, north lat. 27° 30’. 

PATAVINITY, patavinitas, among 
critics, denotes a peculiarity of Livy’s 
dition, derived from Patavium, or 
Padua, the place of his nativity; but 
wherein this patavinity confifts, they are 
by no means agreed. 

PATCHUCA, or PaTrioguE, a city of 
Mexico ; weft long. 103°, north lat. 21°, 
fubjeé& to Spain. 

PATE, in fortification, a kind of plat- 
form, refembling what is called an horfe- 
fhoe ; not always regular, but generally 
oval, encompaffed only with a parapet, 
and having nothing to flank it, It is 
uiually railed in marfhy grounds, to 
cover the gate of a place. 

PATE’E, or Patte’e, in heraldry, a 

-crofs {mall in the center, and widening 
to the extremes, which are very broad. 
See plate CXCIV, fig. 6. which isija 
crofs pattee, argent, upon a field fable. 

PATELLA, in anatomy, a bone which 
covers the fore-part of the joint of the 
knee, called alfo rotula, and popularly 
the knee-pan, ‘The patella is convex on 
the outfide, and on the infide unequal, 
having an eminence and two depreffions, 
Its fubftance is fpungeous, and confe- 
quently it is brittle: it is connected by 
tendons and ligaments to the tibia and 
the os femoris, which is the ligament by 
which it is conneéted to the thigh, and 
has a motion of afcent and defcent in the 
flexion of the tibia. In infants and 
children it is cartilaginous, 

Fra@ure of ihe Pareuua. The patella, 
or knee-pan, is much more fubjeéct to a 
tranfverfe fraéture than to one in any 
other direction, The longitudinal frac- 
ture of this bone happens more rarely, 
but when it does, is much more eafily 
cured; becaufe the fragments of the 
bone, in this cafe, generally keep in their 
right places, but when the bone ts broken 
not only tranfverfely, but into feveral 
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pieces, the cafe is yet more difficult and 
dangerous. ‘The cure of this fracture, 
according to Heifter, muft be attempted 
in this manner : in a longitudinal or per- 
pendicular fraéture, the patient muft be 
laid upon his back, and, extending the 
foot, the furgeon muft replace the frag- 
ments on both fides with the preffure of. 
his hands, binding them up carefully 
with the uniting bandage; which muft 
be applied in this cafe in the fame man- 
ner with that ufed in large wounds in the 
belly or forehead. But when the patella 
is broken tranfverfely, or into feveral 
pieces, the patient being laid in the fame 
pofture, and extending his foot as before, 
the furgeon is with great care to endea- 
vour with the palms of both’his hands, 
affifted by his fingersand thumbs, to bring 
together and replace the fragments in 
their natural fituation ; and when that is 
done, they muft be retained firmly toge- _ 
ther, by means of a plafter made in form 
of ahalf moon, or properly perforated,and 
then the foot and leg are to be bound up, 
and placed fo that they cannot be eafily 
moved: but to prevent the bone from 
being difplaced again, the patient muft 
not ufe his leg till after the ninth or tenth 
week. See the article FRACTURE. 

PaTeLta luxated. The patella is moft 

ufually luxated either on the internal or 
external fide of the joint, though phyfi- 
cians give accounts of its being fome- 
times luxated both above and below it. 
Whenever the knee itfelf is perfeétly 
luxated, the patella can fearce avoid 
being difplaced at the fame time, becaufe 
of its ftrong conneétion to the thigh and 
to the tibia. See the article KNEE. 
The reduétion of a luxated patella is 
ufually no great difficulty. 
is to be laid flat on his back upon a table 
or bed, or upon an even floor, fo that his 
leg may be pulled out ftraight by an afi 
tant ; when this is fifficiently extended, 
the furgeon muft grafp the patella with 
his fingers, and afterwards, by the aflil- 
tance of his hand, prefs it ftrongly into 
its proper place. This may be alfo pof- 
fibly effeéted while the patient ftands up~ 
right; when this is done, there remains 
nothing but carefully to bind up the part, 
and let the patient reft for fome days 5 
fometimes gently binding and extending 
his leg in the mean while, that it may 
not become ftiff, 

PATELLA, the LIMPET, isa genus of 
fhell-fith, with a fimple fhell, of a conic 
or other gibbofe figure, and a very wide 

opening 


The patient. - 
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applying itfelf firmly to fome folid body, 
which ferves if in the place of another thel!: 
the animal inhabiting it is called limax, 
‘The fummit of the limpet-fhell is in fome 
Species acute, in others obtufe, and in 
some depreffed, perforated, ftriated, faf- 
ciated, Gc. 

PATENT, in general, denotes fomething 
that ftands open or expanded; thus a leaf 
is faid to be patent when it ftands almoft 
at right angles with the ftalk. 

PATENT, or LETTERS-PATENT. See the 

(je sattee LETTER, 

PaTENT-GLOBES. See the article GLOBE. 


_ PATENTEE, a perfon to whom the king 


has granted his letters-patent. 

PATER PATRATUS, inroman antiquity, 
the principal perfon among the feciales 
or college of heralds, See the article 
FECIALES. 

PATER-NOSTER, the Lord’s-prayer, fo 
called from the two firft words thereof in 
Jatin. It is alfo fometimes ufed for a 
chaplet or fring of beads. And, in ar- 
chiteGture, the fame term is ufed fora 
-fort of ornament cut in the form of beads, 
either oval or round, ufed on aftragals, 
baguettes, &e. 


PATER-NOSTRE’E, in heraldry, or a 


CROSS-PATERNOSTRE’E, is. a crofs- 


made of beads; < f)0) Foteeul gS 
PATERA, in roman antiquity, a goblet 
or veffel ufed by the Romans in their fa- 
crifices; in which they offered their con- 
fecrated meats to the gods, and with 
which they made libationss . The patera 
_ was of gold, filver, marble, brafs, glafs, 
or earth; and-they ufed to inclofe it in 
urns, with the afhes of the deceafed, 
after it had ferved for the libations of 
wine and other liquors at the funeral, 
‘The patera is an ornament in architec- 
ture, frequently feen in the doric frieze, 
. and in the tympans of arches, — 
PATERNITY, the quality of a father. 
PATH, in general, denotes the courfe or 


tra&t marked out or run over, by a body 


in motion. See Morion. 

Concerning the path of a fatellite, or fe- 
condary planet, on an immoveable plane, 
Mr, Maclaurin has demonftrated the fol- 
lowing propofitions. 

Prop. I. The path of the fatellite, on an 
immoveable plane, is the epicycloid that 
is defcribed by a given point in the plane 
of acircle, which revolves on a circular 


bafe 5 havigg its center in the center of: 


the fun, and its diameter in the fame 
proportion to the diameter of the revoly- 
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opsning at the mouth or bottom 5 always - 


. circle cld, deferibed from the center a, 


’ Becaufe the circle EMF moves on the 


Pia. 'F 
ing circle, as the periodic time of the’ 
primary aboot the fun, to the time of the 
fynodic revolution of the fatellite about | 
the primary: the tangent of the path is 
perpendicular to the right line that joins 
the fatellite to the contaét of the two 
circles; and the abfolute velocity of the 
fatellite is always as its diltance from 
that contact. 

Let T denote the periodic time of the 
primary about the fun, ¢ the periodic time 
of the fatellite about the primary... Let S 
(plate CXCV. fig.'1.) reprefent the fun, 
Av@ the orbit of the primary: upon the 
radius AS, take AE to AS astistoT, 
From the center §, defcribe the circle 
EeZ; and from the center_A, the circle 
EMF. Let this circle EMF revolve | 
on the other EeZ, as its bsfe: then a | 
point L, taken en the plane of the circle | 
E MP, at the diftance AL, equa! to the | 
diftance of the fatellite from the primary, | 
thal) defcribe the path of the fatellite. 
For fuppofe the circle EMF to move in- 
to the fituation emf, the point A to a, | 
L to/; and let AL and a/, produced, 
meet FMF. and emf, in M and m. 
Upon the are em take er=EM; then 
Lear=LEAM. Let ar meet the 


with the diftance a/, in 3 and ‘becaule 
‘Leaqg=LEAL, the angle eag rex 
prefents the elongation ‘of the {arellite 
from the fun at its firft place L.» Again, 
Mecaule em (= er+rmymeE EM, 
and er=EM, it follows, that rm 
eE; and, confequently, [.ram:[L eS E 
::SE:AE:: T—?#: €; or, asthe angu- 
lar velocity of the fatellite from the fun, 
to the angular velocity of the primary 
about the fun, But ESe.is the ang) 
defcribed by the primary about the fun 
confequently ram, or gal, is the fimul- 
taneous increment of the elongation of 
‘the fatellite from the fun; / is its place 
when the primary comes toa; and the 
epicycloid, defcribed by J, is the path of 
the fatellite. 1 


aI hE 


point FB, the direftion of the motion of 
any point L, is perpendicular to EL 5 
-or the tangent of the path, at any point 
L, is perpendicular to E L. The velocity 
of any point L, is as its diftance EL ¥ 
and the motion of the primary A being 
fuppofed uniform, and reprefented by? 
E A, the velocity of the fatellite fhall be 
reprefented by EL. ee 
Prop. 1T, Upon AS (7bid.) take AB: AS 
s¢t7T T(r AB: AES AE: AS)5 
uped 
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upon ‘the diameter E B defcribe the circle 
EK B, meeting ELinK; take LOa 
third proportional to LK and LE, on 
the fame fide of L with LK; and O 
fhall ‘be the center of the curvature at 


L of the path, and LO the ray of cur- ° 


vature, 

Becaufe E L and e/ are perpendicular to 
the path at the points L and /, let them 
be produced, and their ultimate interfec- 
tion © fhall be the center of curvature at 
L. Produce ge till it meet LE in V, 
join S V, and the angle SeV— gea= 
LE A=SEV; confequently the angle 
eVE=eSE, the angleEVS—eSE, 
and the angle EVS —E¢S, and SV is 
ultimately perpendicular toE O. Now 
the angle FE O¢ is ultimately to E Ve (= 
ESe) as EV to EO, that is (becaufe 
EV: EK::ES:EB::AS;AE)asEK 
x AStoEOXxAE. But the angular 
motion of E L being equal to the angular 
motion of E A, while the circle EMF 
turns on the point E, LE/ is therefore 
ultimately equal'to AE a@, which is to 
ESeasSAto AE; andE Oe being to 
LE /asELtoL O, it follows that EO e 
sESexSAXEL:AEXLO::EKx 
SA:EOx AE. ThereforeEL:LO 
:;EK:E0,andE.L:LK::LO:EL, 
or LK, LE and LO are in continued 
' proportion, This theorem ferves for de- 
termining the ray of curvature of epi- 
cycloide and cycloids of all forts; only 
when the bafe Ee is a right line, AB 
vanifhes, and E B becomes equal toE A. 
Corol. I. When AL or AC is lefs than 
AB, then (becaule LO is always on 
the fame fide of the point L with L K) 
"the path is concave towards § throughout, 
When AC—AB, the curvature at the 
conjunction vanifhes, or the path has 
there a point of re€titude. When AC is 


4 
granter than AB (or AS Xa) a por= 


tion of the path near the conjunétion is 
convex towards S, becaufe a part of the 
circle CLD falls within the circle BEE; 
and when L comes to either of the intere 
feStions of thefe circles, the path hath a 
point of contrary flexure, If AC = 
AE, thefe points meet again, and form 
acufp: andif ACC— AE, the path 
hath a nodus; which laft is the cafe of 
the innermoft of the f{atellites of jupiter 
and faturn. 

Corol. IT, In the cafe of the moon, ¢¢: 
TT so13178; andABS,. x AS: 
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but AC is about .3,x AS; confe- 
quently, AC —>AB, and the path of 
the moon is concave towards the fun 
throughout. 
Prop. III, Let AB: AS::#f: TT, and 
the force, by which the path of the fatel- 
lite'can be defcribed on an immoveable 
plane, is always direéted to the point B 
(ibid.) upon the ray AS, and is always 


meafured by BL, the diftance of the fas 
tellite from the point B, the gravity of the’ 


primary towards the fun being repre- 
fented by BA. 
We conceive the force by which this 
path could be defcribed, on an immove- 
able plane, to be refolved into a force 
that aéts in the direction LO, perpendi- 
cular to the path, but has no effect on 
the velocity of the fatellite; and a force 
perpendicular to LO, that accelerates’ or 
retards the motion of the fatellite. The 
former of thefe is meafured by L K, the 
latter by B K, the gravity of the primary 
towards the fun being meafured by AB, 
For the former is to the gravity of the 
i to Ris 
LO)”. Age 


primary towards S, as 


(thofe forces being dire&tly as the fquares’ 


of the velocities, and inverfely as the 
rays of curvature ;) thatis, as LK to 


AB, by prop. II, Therefore the gravity . 


of the ge being reprefented by A B, 
the former force will be meafured by 
The fecond force that a&ts on the fatellite 
in the direction of the tangent of its 


path, and accelerates or retards its mo- © 


tion, is as the fluxion of the velocityE L 


dire&tly, and the fluxion of the time in- 
verfely, The fluxion of the time is 


meafured by os (Aa being the arc 


defcribed by the primary, and EA 
the velocity with which it is defcribed) 
a Ra a SO vn 

THe EB, BRxAuTY Pte 
an and gx to be perpendiculars to e/ in 
mand u, becaule lq:lu::ac:an, or 


AExlu Lu 
AC: AN) AN TEK’ Therefore 


the force which is meafured by /u, the 


fluxion of the velocity EJ, or EL, . 


divided by the fluxion of time, ne 


BE’ 
is meafured by BK. The force, there- 
fore, in the direction L E being meafured 


by LK, and the force in the perpendicu- - 


Jar 
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Jar direétion K B by KB, the compound. Patu of the moon, the tra&t defcribed by the 


ed force is meafured by LB, and is di- 
rected from L to B. 

Xt appears, from what has been demon- 
ftrated, that the path may be defcribed 
by a force direéted towards the point B 
(which is given upon the ray AS, but 
revolves along with this ray about S) or 
by any forces which, compounded to- 
gether, generate a force tending to B, 
and always proportionable to LB, the 
diflance of the fatellite from B. Let 
LH he equal and parallel to AB, and 
ABHL fhall be a parallelogram, and 
the force LB may be compounded of 
LH and LA; thatis, the force LB 
‘may be the refult of a force LH aéting 
on the fatellite, equal and parallel to A B, 


the gravity of the primary towards the. 


fun, .and of a force L A tending to the 
primary, and equal to the gravity by 
which the fatellite would defcribe the 
circle CLD about the primary, in the 
- fame periodic time ¢, if the fun was 
away; becaufe fuch a force is to the 

gravity of the primary towards the fun 


ALAS 
(reprefented by AB) as 7 Ope 


tt 
—__—-— AB, 
as ALto AS x TES 


Thus we arrive at the fame conclufion 
which Sir Ifaac Newton, more briefly, 
derived from-an analyfis of the motions 
of the fatellite; that while the fatellite 
gravitates towards the primary, if, at 
the fame time, it be aéted on by the fame 
- folar force as the primary, and witha 
parallel dire&tion, it will revolve about 
the primary, in the fame manner as if 
this Iaft was at reft, and there was no 
folar action, Thefe two forces, the gra- 
vitation towards the primary, and a force 
equal and parallel to the gravitation of 
the primary towards the fun, are exactly 
- fufficient to account for the compounded 
motion of the fatellite in its path, how- 
ever complex a curved line it may appear 
to be. Nor is there any perturbation of 
the fatellite’s motion, but what arifes 
from the inequality of the gravity of the 
fatellite, and of the primary towards the 
fun, or from their not aéting in parallel 
lines. If we fhould fuppofe them to 
move about their common center of gra- 
_ vity, while this is carried round the fun, 
or if we fuppofe the orbits to be ellipti- 
cal, the conclufions will ftill be found 
confonant to what was more briefly de- 
duced by this great authog. 


moon, while the earth defcribes itsannual 
orbit, See Eartu and Moon. 
‘The ingenious Mr. Neale having invented 
machines for illuftrating this path of the 
moon, by means of which, the motion 
of that fecondary planet, fo difficult to be 
conceived by young ftudents in aftrono- 
my, is rendered extremely eafy and fa- 
miliar, we fhall Here give the defcrip- 
tion of them. Fig. 2. plate CXCV. 
n° x. reprefents the largeft of thefe ma- 
chines, containing the motion of the 
moon from the full tothe new, and from 
the new to the full ; and as the entire an- 
nual motion of that planet is only a re- 
petition of the former, the machine is of 
the fame utility as if it contained the 
whole path of the moon. AB repre- 
fents part of the earth’s annual orbit; 
DEF, part of that of the moon ; T, the 
earth ; M, the moon; /Gzg, the path de- 
fcribed by the index f; S, the fun; 
HL, a circle divided into 29% equal parts, 
the number of days in a mean lunation ; 
K, an index which moves on the center I, 
and points out the age of the moon. 
The machine is put in motion by the 
winch N; and while the earth defcribes 
the part of its orbit AB, the moon de- 
fcribes the curve FED, exhibiting her 
fevera] phenomena, as full, laft quarter, 
new, firft quarter, Ses Thus, when the 
moon is moved to E, the earth will be 
in C, exhibiting not only the phenomena 
of anew moon, but alfo that of a folar 
eclipfe. In this pofition, the young — 
ftudent will eafily apprehend the reafon 
why the moon is not vifible, unlefs there — 
be an eclipfe of the fun, as the fun and © 
moon are then in the fame right line, and 
only the dark part of the moon is turned 
towards the earth. By continuing the 
motion from thence to the full, the reafon 
why the moon appears partly dark and 
partly light, will be rendered very con- 
fpicuous; the light part of the moon, 
reprefented by the white part of the ball, 
gradually emerging from acap as fhe 
moves from the new to the full. When 
the moon is at D or F, the earth will be 
at A or B, and exhibit the phenomena 
of a full moon and lunar eclipfe. In 
this pofition the whole white part of the | 
ball will be turned without the cap and 
toward the fun ; and therefore her whole 
face, which is turned towards the earth, 
will be illuminated, unle{s the fun’s rays 
are intercepted by the earth, in which 
cafe there will be an eclipfe of the “— 
¥ 
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‘By caufing the moon to move from the 
full to the new, the reafon of her decreafe 
will be vifible, the white part of the ball 
gradually immerling behind the cap, 
till fhe comes in oppofition to the fun, 
and exhibits the phenomenon of a new 
moon. ‘There is fixed an index near 
the ftem of the moon, which fhews her 
apparent motion in the ecliptic during 
‘her revolution round the earth, which is 
performed in a lunar month. By the 
help of this machine, an idea of the 
‘motion of the moon, and the curve fhe 
defcribes, may be obtained in an ealy and 
entertaining manner. It will alfo appear 
evident, that her path is always concave 
towards the fun, notwithftanding her 
motion round the earth, an idea which, 
_to beginners, has always been attended 
_ with difficulty. 
N° 2. 26, reprefents another of thefe ma- 
chines containing the moon’s motion dur- 
_ing one lunation, or from one new moon 
to another; where S, is the fun; AB, 
part of the earth’s orbit; C, the moon; 
D, the earth ; 2d, a circle graduated into 
29% equal parts, the number of days 
in a mean lunar month; E, the index, 
thewing the moon’s age on the quadrated 
circleab; F, abutton by which the ma- 
chine is put in motion. 
N° 4. ibid. is another of thefe machines, 
reprefeating the whole annual path of the 
moon; S, the fun; D, themoon; E, the 
earth; ABC, the annual path of the 
moon; HIKL, the orbit of the earth ; 
ab, a circle graduated into 29 4, as in the 
other, machines ; F, the index fhewing 
the moon’s age; G, a button, whereby 
the machine is moved. ‘The explanation 
we have given of n° x. will be fufficient 
for forming an idea of the other two. 
ATH of the vertex, a term frequently 
ufed by Mr. Flamfteed, in his doétrine 
of the fphere, for a circle defcribed by 
any point of the earth’s furface, as the 
earth turns round its axis: this point is 
| confidered as vertical to the earth’s center, 
| and is the fame with the vertex or zenith 
_ in the ptelemaic proje€tion. 
‘The femi-diameter of this path is always 
| equal to the fine of the complement of the 
| latitude of the point that defcribes it. 
ATHETIC, whatever relates to the paf- 
fions, or that is proper to excite or awake 
/ them. See the article STYLE. 
In mufc, this term is ufed for fomething 
very moving, expreffive, or paflionate, 
and is capable of exciting pity, compaf- 
Vou tlt, 
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fion, anger, or the like. The chroma- 
tic genus, with its greater and leffer femi- 
tones, either afcending or defcending, is 
very proper for the pathetic; as is alfo an 
artful management of difcords, with a 
variety of motions now brifk, now lan- 
guifhing, now {wift, now flow. Nieu- 
wentyt mentions a mufician of Venice, 
who excelled in the pathetic to fuch a de- 
gree, as to be able to play his auditors 
into diftraétion; he adds, that the great 
means he made ufe of, was the variety 
of his motions, &c. 

PATHETIC NERVES, in anatomy, a pair 
of very fmall nerves which arife in the 
brain, and run to the trochlear mufcle 
of the eye, Thefe nerves have obtained 
the name pathetic, from their ferving to 
move the eyes in the various paffions, 

PATHOGNOMONIC,  awabayropcvinD, 
among phyficians, an appellation for a 
fymptom, or concourfe of fymptoms, that 
are infeparable from a diftemper, and are 
found in that only, and in no other. 

PATHOLOGY, that part of medicine, 
which explains the nature of difeafes, 
their caufes and fymptoms. 

PATHOS, safer, a greek term, literally 
fignifying paflion, is fometimes ufed for 
the energy of a difcourfe, or its power 
to move the paffions. 

PATIENT, among phyficians, a perfon 
under the dire&tion of a phylician or 
furgeon, in order to be cured of fome 
difeafe. 

PATIENTLZ muscu vs, in anatomy, 
the levator {capule. See LEvaTorR, | 

PATMOS, one of the Jeaft-of the iflands 
of the Archipelago, fubje& to the Turks: 
eaft long. 27°, and north lat. 37°. 

PATNA, acity of the hither India, the 
capital of the territory of the fame name, 
in the province of Bengal: eaft longit. 
85°, and north lat. 26°. 

PATANCE, in beraldry, isa crofs flory 
at the ends; from which it differs only 
in this, that the ends inftead of turning 
down like a fleur de lis, are extended 
fomewhat in the pattee-form, See the 
article FLORY. 

PATOWMAC, a great river of Virginia, 
which arifes in the Apalachian moun- 
tains, and after feparating Virginia from 


Maryland, falls into the bay of Chefe- 


eak. 

PATRANA, or PASTRANA, a town of 
Spain, in the province of New Caftile, 
forty miles eaft of Madrid, 

PATRAS, a city and port-town of Eu- 
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PAL 
yopean Turky, in the province of the 
Morea: eaft long. 21° 30’, and north 
Jat. 98° 20/. 

PATRES CONSCRIPTI, CONSCRIPT FA- 
THERS. See the articles CONsSCRIPT 
and SENATOR, - 

PATRIARCHS, among Chriftians, are 
ecclefiaftical, dignitaries, or bifhops, fo 
called. from their paternal authority 
in the church. The power of patric 


archs was not tle fame in all, but differ- 


ed according to the different cuftoms of 
countries, or the pleafures of kings and 
councils: thus the patriarch of Conftan- 
tinople grew to be a patriarch over the 
patriarchs of Ephefus and Cefarea, and 
was called the cecuménical and univerfal 
patriarch ; and the patriarch of Alexan- 
dria had fome prerogatives, which no 
other patriarch befides himlelf enjoyed, 
fuch as the right. ef confecrating and 
approving every fingle bithop under his 
jurifdigtion, The general privileges of 
the patriarchate were thefe following ; 1. 
The patriarchs ordained all the metro- 
politans under them ; but they themfelves 
were ordained by a diecefan fynod. 2. 
They had the. power of convening all 
their metropolitans and provincial bifhops 
to a diocefan fynod. 3. They had the 
privilege of receiving appeals from metro- 
politans and provincial fynods, and of 
reverfing their decrees. 4. They,.might 
enquire into the adminiltration of metro- 
olitans, and cenfure them in cafe of 
herefy or mifdemeanor. 5. A patriarch 
had power to fend a metropolitan into 
any part of his diocefe as his commiffi- 
oner, to hear’and determine ecclefiattical 
catles in his name. 6. The metropoli- 
tans did nothing of moment without 
confulting the patriarchs, 7. It was the 
patriarch’s office to publifh both ecclefi- 
aftical and civil laws, fo far as concerned 
the church. 8. They were all co-ordi- 
nate, and independent of one another, 
The title of patriarch is fill kept up in 
the greek church, the fupreme head of 
which is the patriarch of Conftantinople ; 
who pays fometimes teny fometimes 
twenty thoufand crowns to the grand- 
feicnor for bis inftalment, 
PATRIARCHAL cross, in heraldry, 
is that where the fhaft is twice croffed ; 
@e lower arms being longer than the 
upper ones, Plate CXCIV, fig. 7. is 
a patriarchal crofs, gules, on a field 
argent. 
PATRICIAN, among the antient Ro- 
mans, a ttle gwes to the defcendants 
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PATRIMONY, a right or eftate inherit 


PATRINGTON, a market-town of Yo 


PATRIPASSIANS, 


ren) 


of the hundred, or, according: to others, 
of the two hundred firft fenators chofen 
by Romulus, and by him’ called patres, 
fathers. 

Romulus, fays Kennet, as foon as his 
city was tolerably filled with inhabitants, 
made a diltinétion of the people, accord- 
ing to honour and quality, giving the 
better fort the name of patres or patricii, 
and the reft the common title of plebeii. 
To bind the two degrees more firmly to- 
gether, he recommended to the patricians 
fome of the plebeians, for them to proe 
tect and countenance; the former being 
ftyled patrons, and the laft clients. I 
difficult cafes, the patrons were always 
the counfellors of their clients, their ad 
vocates in judgments, and, in fhort, theig 
advifers and overfeers in all affairs what 
foever, On the other hand, the clients 
faithfully ferved the patrons, not only 
paying them all imaginable refpeé& and 
deference; but, if occafion required, aft 
fitting them with money, towards defray 
ing any extraotdinary charges. 


by a perfon from his anceftors, 
The term patrimony has. been alfo give 
to church eftates or revenues, in whi¢ 
fenfe authors ftill fay, the patrimony 
the church of Rimini, Milan, @c. Th 
church of Rome had patrimonies i 
France, Africa, Sicily and many oth 
countries. To create the greater refpe 
to the eftates belonging to the church, | 
was ufual to give their patrimonies 
names of the faints they held in t 
higheft veneration : thus the eftate of t 
church of Ravenna was called the pat 
mony of St. Apollinarius ; that of M 
Jan, the patrimony of St. Ambrofe ; af 
the Eftates of the roman church we 
called the patrimony of St. Peter 7 
Abruzzo, the patrimony of St, Peter’ 
Sicily, and the like. ’ 
What ts now called St, Peter’s patrime 
is only the dutchy of Caftro, and the t 
ritory of Orvietto. See Castro, & 


fhire, fituated at the mouth of the Hu 
ber, fifty miles eaft of Youk. 
patripafiani, 
charch-hiftery, a cbriftian feét, who 
peared about the latter end of the 
century ; fo called from their afcrib 
the paffion to the Father : for they aff 
ed the unity of God in {uch a mannet 
to deftroy all diltingtion of perfons, 
to make the Father and Son precifel 
fame ; in which they were followed by 
fabdellia 


*Falnellians, and others, The author and 
head of the patripaffians was Praxeas, a 
philofopher of Phrygia in Afia. 
PATROL, in war, a round of march 
“made by the guards, or watch, in the 
night-time, to obferve what paffes in the 
ftreets, and to fecure the peace and tran- 
quillity of a city or camp. The patrol 
generally confifts of a body of five or fix 
men, detached from a body on guard, 
and commanded by a ferjeant. 
PATRON, among the Romans, was an ap- 
pellation given toa mafter who had freed 
his flave. As foon as the relation of 
mafter expired, that of patron began ; 
for the Romans in giving the flaves their 
freedom, did not defpoil themfelves of 
all right and privileges inthem ; the law 
‘Mill fubjeGted them to confiderable fer- 
vices and duties towards their patrons, 
the negle&t of which was very feverely 
punifhed. 
Patron was alfo a name which the people 
of Rome gave to fome great man, under 
whofe proteétion they ufually put them- 
felves ; paying him all kinds of honour 
and refpeét, and denominating themfelves 
his clients; while the patron, on his fide, 
granted thém his credit and protection, 
Patron, in the church of Rome, a faint, 
whofe name a perfon bears, or under 
whofe protection he is put, and whom 
he takes particular care to invoke: or a 
faint, in whofe name a church or order is 
founded. , 
PaTRON, in the canon and common law, 
is a perfon, who having the advowfon of 
a parfonage, vicarage, or the like {piri- 
tual promotion, belonging to his manor, 
hath, on that account, the gift and difpo- 
fition of the benefice, and may prefent to 
it whenever it becomes vacant. The 
patron's right of difpofing of a benefice, 
originally arifes either from the patron, 
or his anceftors, Gc. being the founders 
or builders of the church; from their 
having given lands for the maintenance 
thereof; or, from the church’s being 
built on their ground 5 and, frequently, 
from all three together. 
PATRONAGE, the right of difpofing of 
a charch or benefice, and enjoying feve- 
ral other privileges, fuch as having the 
honourable rights of the church being 
interred in the chancel, @c. See the 
article ADvowson and Patron. 
frms of PaTronace, in heraldry, are 
_ thofe on the top of which are fom@ marks 
of fubjeftion and dependance: thus the 


t 
4 


‘ 
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city of P&ris bears the fleurs de lis in 


ak ls ali Din One) ak al 


chief, to flew her fubjeStion to the king 3 
and the cardinals, on the top of their 
arms, bear thofe of the pope, who gave 
.them the hat, to fhew that they are his 
creatures, 


PATRONYMIC, among grammiarians, ig 


applied to fuch names of men and women 
as are derived from thofe of parents or 
anceftors. 


-Patronymics are derived, 1. From the fa- 


ther, as Pelides, ze. Achilles the fon of 
Peleus. 2. From the mother, as Phily- 
rides, 7. ¢. Chiron the fon of Philyva. 3. 
From the grandfather on the father’s fide, 
as /Eacides, i.e. Achilles the grandfon 
of ZEacus. 4. From the grandfather by 
the mother’s fide, as Atlantiades, 7. e. 
Mercury the grandfon of Atlas. And, «. 
From kings and founders of nations, as 
Romulide, i, ¢. the Romans from their 
founder king Romulus, 4 
The termination of greek and latin patro- 
nymics are chiefly four, wiz. des, of 
which ‘we have examples above; as, as 
Thaumantias, 7. e. Iris the daughter of 
Thaumas; is, as Atlantis, i. c, Elec 
tra the daughter of Atlas; and ne, as 
Nerine, the daughter of Nereus, Of 
thefe terminations des is mafculine; and 


Qs, is, and me, feminine: des and z2 are: 


of the firft declenfion, as and zs of the 
third. 


PATTI, a port-town of Sicily, in the 


province of Val Demona, fituated on the 
Mediterranean, forty-fix miles weft of 
Meffina. 


PAU, acity of France, in the province of 


Gafcony and territory of Bearne, fapaied 
on the river Gave, thirty-fix miles 
eaft of Bayonne. 


PAVAGE, in our old law-books, figni« 
fies money paid towards paving the {treets 


or highway, 


PAVAN, a grave kind of dance, borrowed | 


from the Spaniards, wherein the pet- 


formers make a’kind of wheel, or tail, — 


before each other, like that of a peacock ; 
whence the name, 


PAVEMENT, a layer of ftone, cr other 


matter, ferving to cover and ftrengthen 
the ground of divers places for the more 
commodious walking on- 

In England the pavements of the grand 
ftreets, @c, are ufvally of pebbles; 
courts, ftables, kitchens, hajis, churches, 
&c. are paved ufually with tiles, bricks, 
flags, or fire tones ; and fometimes wiih 


outh- 


a kind of free-ftone and rag-ftone. In . 
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France the public roads, ftreets, courts, 
&c. are paved with gres, a kind of free- 
ftone. In Venice the ftreets, &c. are 
paved with brick ; churches fometimes 
with marble, and fometimes with mofaic 
work. In Amfterdam and the chief ci- 
ties of Holland, they call their brick pave- 
ment the burger-mafters pavement, to di- 
ftinguifh it from the ftone or flint pave- 
ment, which is ufually in the middle of 
the ftreet, ferving for the paflage of their 
horfes, carts, coaches, and other carri- 
ages; the brick-borders being defigned 
for the paffage of people cn foot. 
Pavements of free-ftone, flints, and flags, 
in ftreets, @c. are laid dry, that is, are 
retained in a bed of fand ; thole of courts, 
ftables, ground-rooms, &c. are Jaid in 
mortar of lime and fand, or in lime and 
cement, efpecially if there be vaults or 
cellars underneath ; fome mafons, after 
Jaying a floor dry, efpecially of brick, 
fpread a thin mortar over it, fweeping it 
backwards and forwards, to fil] up the 
joints, Thirty-two ftatute bricks laid 
fiat, pave a yard fquare ; fixty-four of 
edge-wife. See the article BRICK. 
The fquare tiles ufed in paving, called 
paving-bricks, are of various fizes, from 
fix to twelve inches fquare. Pavements 
of churches, &c. frequently confit of 
ftones of different colours chiefly black 
and white; and of feveral forms, but 
chiefly fquare and lozenges, artfully dif- 
poled. 


~PavEMENT o/ terrace, is that which ferves 


' for the covering of a platform, whether 
it be over a vault, or on a wooden-floor, 
Thole over vaults are ufually ftones 
fquared, and bedded in lead.’ Thofe on 
wood are either {tones with beds, for 
bridges ; tiles for ceilings in rooms; or 
lays of mortar, made of cement and lime, 
with flints or bricks laid flat, as is ftill 
practifed by people in the eaft and fouth, 
on the tops o! their houfes. 

Mofaic PAVEMENT. See Mosaic-work, 

Feffelated PAVEMENT. See TESSELATED. 

PAVETTA, in botany, a genus of the 
tetrandria-monogynia clais of plants, 
with a monopetalous funnel-fafhioned 
Hower, and a monofpermous berry for 
its Fruit, 

ANIA, a city of Italy, in the dutchy of 

Milan, capital of the Pavefan, the fee of 


a bifhop, and univerfity, fituated in eatt 
lomg. o° 40’, and north lat. 45% 15’. 
PAVta, in botany,/a genus of the odtan- 

Siia-monos 
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PAVICULA, among the Romans, a ram- 


PAVILION, in archite&ture, fignifies 2 


PAVILION, in military affairs, fignifies a 
PaviLion is alfo fometimes applied t 


PaviLION, in heraldry, denotes a cover 


PaVILIONs, among jewellers, the unde 


St. PAUL de Leon, a port-town cf “anc 
2 ap 


gynia clafs of plants, the co- St. PAUL, a town of France, in the pr 


PO: ET .: 


rolla whereof confilts of five roundifiz 
petals, the upper ones being longer than 
the reft, and all of them inferted into the 
cup by very long ungues; the fruit is 
coriaceous, turbinated, obtufely tetrago- 
nal, made up of four valves, and con- 
taining four cells; the feeds are folitary 
and roundifh. 


mer or inftrument for beating down or 
levelling a fpot of ground, confitting-of 
a block of wood, a footlong, and halfa 
foot thick, with a long handle, 


kind of turret or building, ufually inful- 
ated, and contained under a fingle roof ; 
fometimes fquare, and fometimes in form 
of a dome: thus called from the refem- 
blance of its roof to a tent. ; 
Pavilions are fometimes alfo projeéting | 
pieces, in the front of a building, mark- 
ing the middle thereof; fometimes the 
pavilion flanks acorner, in which cafe it 
is called an angular pavilion. The Lou- 
vre is flanked with four pavilions: the 
pavilions are ufually higher than the reit 
of the building, There are pavilions 
built in gardens, commonly called fum- 
mer-houfes, pleafure houfes, @c. Some 
caftles or forts confift only of a fingle pa- 
vilion, 


tent raifed on pofts, to lodge under in th 
fummer time. See the article TENT. | 


flags, colours, enfigns, ftandards, ‘bans 
ners, &e. See the articles FLac, &e. 


ing in form of a tent, which invetts o 
wraps up the armories of divers king’ 
and fovereigns, depending only on Go 
and their fword. 

The pavilion confifts of two parts; th 
top which is the chapeau, or coronet 
and the curtin, which makes the mantle 
None but fovereign monarchs, accordin 
to the french heralds, may bear the pavi 
lion gntire, and in all its parts, Thof 
who are elective, or have any depend 
ance, fay the heralds, mutt take'off t 

head, and retain nothing but the curtain 


fides and corners of the brilliants, lyin 
between the,girdle and the collet, 


in the province of Britany, fituared 
the entrance of the Englifh channel, 1 


weft long, 4°, and north lat. 49°. 


vin. 


PAU 
vince of Dauphiné, fituated on the eaft 
“fide of the river Rhone, twelve miles 
north of Orange, 

t. Paut is alfoacity of Brafil, in South 
America, in the province of St. Vincent, 
- fituated in welt long. 50°, and fouth lat. 
23° 30°. ' 
AULIONISTS, in church-biftory, chri- 
ftian hereti¢s of the IIId century, difciples 
of Paul Samofatenfis, bifhop of Antioch, 
| who denied Chrift’s divinity, maintaining 
| that when we call him the Son of God, 
we do not thereby mean that heis really 
and truly God; but only that he was fo 
- perfect a man, and fo fuperior in virtue 
to all others, that he had this name given 
him by way of eminence. The paulio- 
nifts continued to the Vth century, 
notwithftanding the prohibition of the 
- emperor Conftantine the great, who for- 
bad them and other heretics to hold pu- 
blic affemblies, 

PAULICIANS, chriftian heretics of the 
| Vilth century, difciples of one Conftan- 
tine, a native of Armenia, and a favourer 
of theerrors of Manes ; who, as the name 
manichees was become odious to all na- 
tions, gave thofe of his fect the title of 
Paulicians, on pretence that they follow- 
ed only the doétrine of St. Paul. One of 
their moft deteftable maxims was, not to 
give alms to the poor, that they might 
not contribute to the fupport of creatures, 
who were the works of the bad god, 
See the article MANICHEES. 
PAULLINIA, in botany, a genus of the 
oftandria-digynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confifts of four oblong 
petals, of an obverfely oval figure, pa- 
tent, and ‘twice as large at the cup: 
the fruit is a large triquetrous capfule, 
formed of three valves, and containing 
three cells ; the feeds are fingle, and of 
an oval figure. 

PAUNCH, Pantcu, or PANcH, on board 
a fhip, are broad clouts, woven of thrums 
and finnets together, to fave things from 
galling and fretting ; therefore they are 
made faft to the main and fore- yards for 
that purpofe, 

PAVO, in zoology. See Peacock. 
Pavo, in aftronomy, a fouthern conftella- 
tion, called the peacock, 

PAUPER, in law. See the article FORMA 
PAUPERIS, 

| PAURAEDRASTYLA, in natural hif. 
| tory, the name of a genus of perfe& cry- 
ftals, with double pyramids, and no in- 
termediate column, compefed of twelve 
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planes, or two hexangular \pyramidg,. 


Pi hes 


joined bafe tobafe, See CrysTan, 

PAUSANIA, in grecian antiquity, a fetti- 
val, in which were folemn games, wherein 
nobody contended bot ftree-born Spare 
tans; in honour of Paufanias, the fpar- 
tan general, under whofe conduét the 
Greeks overcame Mardonius, in the fa- 
mous battle at Plate: there was always 
an oration in honour of Paufanias. 

PAUSARY, paufarius, in roman antiqui- 
ty, an officer, who, in the folemn pomps 
or proceffions of the goddels His, direMed 
the ttops or paufes. In thefe ceremonies 
there were frequent ftands at places pre- 
pared forthe purpofe, wherein the ftatues 
of Ifis and Anubis were fet down ; much 
after the manner of the refting-places in 
the proceffion of the holy facrament, in 
the romifh church: the reft were called 
manfiones, 

Pausary was alfo the name of an officer 
in the roman gallies, who gave the fignal 
to the rowers, and marked the times and 
paufes, to theend they might aét in con- 
cert, and row alltogether: this was done 
with a mufical inftrument, 

PAUSE, a ftop or ceffation of fpeaking, 
finging, playing, orthe like. The ule 
of pointing in grammar, is to make pro- 
per paufes, in certain places. 
a paufe in the middle of each verfe ; in 
an hemiftich it is called a ret or repofe. 
See the article REsT. 

Pause, in mufic, a charaéter of filence, 
or reft, called alfo by fome a mute figure ; 
becaufe it fhews that fome part or perfon 
is to be filent, while the reft continue the 
fong. Paufes are ufed either for the fake 
of fome fugue or imitation, or to give a 
breathing Mme; or to give room for an- 
other voice, &c. to anfwer what this part 
fung, as in dialogues, echoes, &c. 
General paufe denotes a general cefflation 
or filence of all the parts ; and demi- 
paufe, a ceflation for the time of balf a 
meafure, ‘They alfo fay, paufe of a mi- 
nim, paufe of a femibreve, long paufe, 


paufes of a croma and femicroma, being 
names given by the Italians, to exprefs- 


the different values er duration of paufes 
for the figns of which, fee the article 
CHARACTER, 

PAW, Patre, in heraldry, the fore-foot 
of a beat, cut off hort, If the leg be 
cut off, itis called gambe. Lions paws 
are much ofed in armory. 

Paw, in the manege. A horfe is faid to 
paw the ground, when his leg, being 

esiher 
6 


There is . 


PA Y. 
either tired or painful, he does not reft it 
upon the ground, and fears to hurt him- 
felf as he walks, 

PAWLE, in a thip, a fmall piece of iron 
bolted to one end of the beams of the 
deck, clofe to the capitan; but yet fo ea- 
fily, as that it can turn about. Its ule 

_ js to ftop the capftan from turning back, 

\ by being made to catch hold of the 
whelps: they therefore fay, heave a 
pawle; that is, heave a little more, for 
the pawle to get hold of the whelps : and 

this they call pawling the capitan, 

PAWN, a pledge lodged for the fecurity 
of the payment of a fum of money bor- 
rowed. As the party that pawns the 
goods, ha$ a general property therein, 
they cannot be forfeited by the perfon that 
hath them in pawn, for any offence of his; 
neither can they be taken in execution 
for his debt: on the other hand; where 
goods are repawned for money, if, after 
judgment is obtained againit the pawner 
for debt, the goods in the, pawnee’s 
hands, are not liable to execution until 
fuch time as the money lent be paid to 

‘the pawnee, He that borrows money on 
a pawn, “is to have again the pledge, 
when he repays the fame; or he may 

‘ bring an action for detaining it ; and his 
very tender of the money revelts the fpe- 
cial property in him. Likewife it has 
been held, that where a broker refufes, 
on tendering the money, to redeliver the 
goods, he thereupon fha!l be indicted. 
Tn cafe goods are pawned for lent money, 
and no day fixed for their redemption, 
they are faid to be redeemable at any time 
ducing the pawner’s life ; and though 
théy may not be redeemed after his death, 
they may after the deati of the pawnee. 
Where the pawn is redeemable on a cer- 
tainday, it muft be ftrifly obferved, or 
upon failure of payment it may be fold. 
Alfo it is the common practice of the 
brokers, when no day is fixed for redemp- 
tion, not to ftay longer than a year for 
their money, at the expiration of which 
time they ufually fell the goods. 

PAWN, among miners, a pledge put into 
the bar-mafter’s hand, at the time when 
the plaintiff caufes the bar-mafter to ar- 
re& the mine. 
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of hot pitch, itis called paying her ; 
when this is done with canvas, parce 
ing: alfo when, after the is graved, an 
the foil burned off, a new coat of tallo 
and foap, or one of train-oil, rofin, a 
brimftone boiled together, is put on he 
_ that is alfo called paying of a thip, 
PAYMENT, the difcharge of a debt, ¢ 
ther by money really told, or by bills 
exchange, @¢, See the article Desr. 
The manner of payment fhall be direéte 
by him that pays the money, and n 
y the receiver of it. If money be pa 
before the time, it is, in law, accountd 
a payment at the day ; and here the pa 
ment of a leffer fum may be a fatisfaétiq 
for the whole, though not otherwile. | 
PAZ, a-city of Peru in South Americ 
fituated on: the eaft fide of the lake Tit 
caca: weft long. 66°, and fouth Jat. 13} 
PEA, pifum, in botany; See Pisum, — 
PEACE, pax, in its general fignificatic 
ftands in contradiftin&tion to war. 
Peace, in our law-books, fignifies a qui 
and inoffenfive behaviour towards 
king and his people. It is obferve 
that-all authority for keeping the pea 
comes originally from the king, who} 
the fupreme officer or magifirate for ¢ 
prefervation of it. Alfo the lord-cha 
cellor. and judges of the king’s bene 
&c. have a general power to keep tl 
peace over all the realm ; as have lik 
wife all ceurts of record within th 
own precinéts, and fheriffs of counti 
jultices of the peace, conftables, &c, 2 
perfon may break the peace without 
ing liable to, punifhment ; and w 
any perfon is in danger of harm, or fo 
bodily prejudice from another, on o 
made thereof before a juftice of the pea 
4 or other magiftrate, he may be fecuk 
- by bond or recognizance, which is co 
. monly called binding to the peace. 
Peace of the king, is that peace or fe 
rity, both of life and goods, which 
king promifes to all his fubjects, 
others that are under his protecti¢ 
There is alfo the peace of the ki 
highways, which is to be free from 
annoyance and moleftation; to wh 
may be added the peace cf the plon 
whereby both the plough and plou 


q 


cattle are fecured from diftreffes ; 
fairs are faid to have their peace, fo t 
no perfon may be treubled there for de 
contraéted elewhere. 
PEACH, in betany. See PERSICA. | 
PEACOCK, pavo, in ornithology, a 
nus of birds, of the order of the galli 


PAWN-BROKER, | Seethe article BROKER. 

PAX, PEACE. See the article PEACE. 

PAY, in the fea-language. ‘ihe teamen 
fay, pay more cable, when they mean 
to let out more cable, 

PAYING, among feamen. When the 
feams of a fhip are laid over with a coat 


the chara&ers of which arethefe: there 
are four toes on each foot, and the head 
is ornamented with an eeét creft of 

feathers. 

Of this genus there are feveral fpecies, 

_ diftinguithed by their diffeent colours, 

The male of the common kind is, per- 

haps, the moft gaudy of all the bird- 

_ kind; the length and beauty of whofe 
tail, and the various forms in which the 
creature carries it, are fuffiziently known 
and admired. 

EACOCK-FISH, favo, in ichthyology, a 
very beautiful fpecies of labrus, with the 
pectoral fins round at the extremity, and 
fo called from its beautiful variety of co- 
lours, as red, blue, yellow, brown, &c. 
It grows fometimes to more than three 
pounds in weight. See plate CXCIV. 


PEAK, a rocky mountainous country in 
the weft of Derbyfhire, remarkable for 
its mines of lead and iron, Gc, 

PEAN, in heraldry, is when the field of a 
coat of arms is fable, and the powder- 
ings or. 

PEAR, pyrus, in botany, See Pyrus. 

PEARCH, in ichthyology, the fame with 
perca, See thearticle PERCA, 

PEARCH-FISHING, See FisHING. 

PEARCH-GLUE, the name of a kind of 
glue of remarkable ftrength and purity, 
made from the fkins of pearches, See 
the article GLUE. 

PEARL, margarita, in natural hiftory, a 
hard, white, fhining body, ufually round- 
ifh, found ina teftaceous fith refembling 
an oyfter. 
Pearls, though efteemed of the number 
of gems of our jewellers, and highly 
valued, not only at this time, but in all 
ages, proceed only from a diftemper in 
the creature that produces them, ana- 
Jogous to the bezoars, and other fiony 
concretions in feveral animals of other 
kinds; and what the antients imagined 
to be a drop’ of dew concreted into a 
pearl in the body of the pearl-fifh, which 
they fuppofed rofe from the bottom to 
the furface of the water to receive it, is 
nothing more than the water deftined to 
form and enlarge the fhell, burfting from 
the veffels deftined to carry it to the 
parts of the fhell it fhould have formed, 
and by that means producing thefe little 
concretions. 

The fith in which thefe are ufually pro- 

duced is the Eaft-Indian pearl-oyfter, 

as it is commonly, though not very pro- 
perly, called; it bas a very large and 
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broad) fhell of the bivalve kind, fome- 
times meafuring twelve or fourteen inches 
over, but thofe of eight inches are more 
frequent: it is not. very deep; on the 
outfide it is of a dufky brown, and with- 
in of a very beautiful white, with tinges 
of feveral other colours, as expofed in 
different directions to the light. Befides 
this fhell, there are many others that are 
found to produce pearls; as the com- 
mon oyfter, the mutcle, the pinna ma- 
rina, and feveral others, the pearls of 
which are often very good, but thofe of 
the true indian berberi, or pearl-oyfter, 
are in general fuperior to all, The 
fmall or feed pearls, alfo called ounce 
pearls, from their being fold by the 
ounce, and not by tale, are vaftly the 
moft numerous and common; but as ia 
diamonds, among the multitudes of {mall 
ones, there are fmaller numbers of larger 
found, fo in pearls there are larger and 
larger kinds; but as they increafe in 
fize, they are proportionably Jefs fre~ 
quent, and this is one reafon of their great 
price. We have fcotch pearls frequently 
as big as a little tare, tome-as big as a 
large pea, and fome few of the fize of a 

orfe-bean; but thefe are ufually of a 
bad fhape, and of little value in pro- 
portion to their weight. Philip If. of 
Spain had a pearl perfect in its thape and 
colour, and of the fize of a pigeon’s 
egg. De Boot tells us of one in the em- 
peror Rudolph’s poffeffion, of thirty car- 
rats weight; Tavernier mentions one in 
Perfia, for which that crown paid to the 
amount of more than a hundred thou- 
fand pounds fterling ; and we are told 
of Cleopatra’s poffefling one worth four- 
fcore thoufand pounds of our money 
pearls of fuch vaft fizes as thefe, are as 
rare as the great diamonds; but, as among 
diamonds, there are a confiderable num- 
ber, which though very fhort of this, are 
of great value. The fineft, and what 
is called the true fhape of the pearl, is 
a perfe&t round ; but if pearls of a con« 
derable fize are of the fhape of a pear, 
as is not unfrequently the cafe, they are 
not lefs valued, as they ferve for ear- 
rings and other ornaments. Their co- 
lour ought to be a pure white, and that 
not a dead and lifelefs, but a clear and 
brilliantone ; they mutt be perfeétly free 
from any foulnefs, {pot or ftain, and 
their furfaces muft be naturally fmooth 
and gloffy, for they bring their natural 
polifh with them, which art is not able 
to improve, 
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» Se ad 
Poe A 
“ All pearls are formed of the matter of 

the thell, and confift of a number of 

coats fpread’ with perfect regularity one 
over another, in the manner of the feve- 
ral coats of an onion, or jjke the feveral 
ftrata of the ftones found in the bladders 
or ftomachs of animals, only much thinner, 
It is obferved that the whiteft pearls, 
brought into Europe, contraét a yellow- 
nes on the furface, which no art can re- 
cover ; but there is a way of taking off 
the whole outer coat of the pearl, in 
which cafe the fecond furface, which is 
as bright as the originally external one, 
preferves its beauty for a long time. 

This, however, is a very nice operation 

to perform, and at beft greatly dimi- 

nifhes the value of the pearl by taking 

from its ize and weight, It is faid that 

thofe pearls which have fomewhat of a 
~ yellowifh caft never alter, nor ever lofe 

their luftre; andif this be true, the an- 


* 


- tients, who preferred thofe which were a 
~— little yellowith to the perfectly white ones, 


had great reafon on their fide, 
The little protuberances, like warts, 
which we fee rifing in hemi/pherical fi- 
gures from the furfaces of hells, are 
- evidently of the pearl-kind, only not 
detached : when thefe are of a good co- 
jJobr, and tolerably large, our workmen 
‘cut them out, and make fomething of 
. them under the name of wens of pearls. 
This valuable erticle of commerce is not 
the produét of any peculiar partiof the 
world. The Baft-Indies and America 
produce the pearl fhell-fifh in abundance, 
and itis found with good pearls in many 
parts of Europe, The coafts of the 
‘yfland Ceylon afford pearls fuperior to 
thofe:efvall the Eaftin the beauty of their 
colour, but there are no very large ones 
foundthere. The Perfian gulph abounds 
with the pearl-fith, and fifheries are efta- 
blithed on the coafts of the feveral iflands 
init. In America, there are fitheriesin 
the gulph of M-xico, and along the 
coaft of Terra Firma, all which yield 
confiderable advantage. The european 
pearls are principally found ou the coafts 
of Scotland, and the neighbouring parts, 
Vhe pearls met with in apothecaries 
fhops are of various kinds, ell that are 
unfit for the jewellers purpofes coming 
thither; confequeatly fome of the rough 
and il} fhaped pearis, and thofe of bad 
colours, are at times to be met with 
there ; though the generality are what 
are only too fmall for working into toys, 
&c, Thefe, after levigation, make an im- 
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palpable powder, which is much talked 
of as an ingredient in what is called 
pearl-cordials ; but moft of the apothe- 
caries ule only levigated oyfter-fhel) un- 
der its name. Great praifes have, in- 
deed, been given to pearls as cordials 
and fudorifics; but without any great 
foundation: for they feem mere alka- 
Jine abforbents, and as good as crabs- 
eyes, or oyfter-fhells, but not better, 
Diamonds, pearls, rubies, and all other 
jewels, are imported duty free, only Ie- 
vigated or beaten pearls pay, on impor- 
tation, 73d. the ounce troy ; and draw 
back, on exportation, 65°, 

Manner of fifbing for Pears in the Eaft- 
Indies. There are two feafons for pearl= | 
fifhing, the firftis in March and April, 
and the laft in Auguft and September; _ 
and the more rain there falls in the year, 
the more plentiful are thefe fifheries.. At | 
the beginning of the feafon there are 
fometimes two hundred and fifty barks 
on the banks; the larger barks having: | 
two divers, and the fmaller one. Each | 
bark puts off from fhore at fan-rife, 
with a Jand-breeze, which never fails; 
and returns again by a fea-breeze, | 
which fucceeds it aboutnoon, As foon — 
as the barks arrive at the place where 
the fifh lie, and have caft anchor, each 
diver binds a ftone fix inches thick, and 
a foot long, under his body ; which 
ferves him as ballaft, prevents his being 
driven away by the motion of the water, 
and enables him to walk more fteadily 
under the waves. They alfo tie ano- 
ther very heavy ftone to one foot, by 
which they are very fpeedily fent to the 
bottom of the fea: and as the oyfters are 
ufually fiemly faftened to the rocks, they 
arm their hands with leather-mittens to 
prevent their being wounded in pulling 
them violently off; but this tafk fome 
perform with an iron-rake. In the laft 
place, each diver carries down with him 
a large net in the manner of a fack, tied 
to his neck: by, a long cord, the other 
end of which is faftened to the fide of 
the bark, This net is to hold the oyfters 
gathered frem the rock, and the cord is 
to pull up the diver when his bag is full, 
or he wantsair, See Divina. 

In this equipage he fometimes precipt 
tates himfelf fixty feet under water; and 
as he has no time to lofe, he no fooner 
arrives atthe bottom, than he begins to 
run from fide to fide tearing up all the 
oylters he meets with, and cramming: 
therm into his budget, ! 
At 


- 
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at whatever depth the divers are, the 


ever paffes in the fea : and to their great 
_confternation fometimes perceive mon- 
ftrous fithes, from which all their addrefs 


ways fave them, but they unhappily be- 
come their prey : and of all the dangers 
of the fithery, this is one of the greatelt 
-and moft ufual. The belt divers will 
Keep under water near half an hour, and 
the reft do not ftay lefs than a quarter, 
During this time they hold their breath 
without the ufe of oils, or any other 
liquors ; only acquiring the babit by long 
practice. When they find themfelves 
ftreightened they pull the rope to which 
the bag is faftened, and hold faft by it 
with both hands; when thofe in the 
bark, taking the fignal, heave them up 
gio the air, and unload them of their 
fh, which is fometimes five hundred 
_ oyfters, and fometimes not above fifty. 
_ Some ef the divers need a moment's re- 
{pite to recover breath; others jump in 
again inftantly, continuing this violent 
exercife withowt intermiffion for feveral 
hours. 
On the fhore they unload their barks, 
and lay their oylters in an infinite num- 
ber of little pits dug in the fand four 
or five feet {quare; raifing heaps of fand 
over them to the height of a man; and 
in this condition they are left, till the 
rain, wind, and fun have obliged them to 
open, which foon kills them: upon this 
the flefh rots and dries, and the pearls, 
thus difengaged, fall into the pit, on 
their taking out the thells. After clear- 


the fand feveral times in order to find the 
pearls: but whatever care they take, 
they always lofe a great many. After 
cleaning and drying the pearls, they are 
paffed through a kind of fieve, according 
to their fizes: the fmalleft are then fold 
as feed-pearls, and the reft put up to 
auction, and fold to the bighett bidder. 
rtificial Pearws, are made by reducing 
feed- pearls to a pafte, by means of a che- 
mical preparation called mercurial water, 
making the’beads in filver-moulds, bor- 
ing them with a hog’s briftle, and drying 
them in a clofed glafs in the fun. 
Beads, in imitation of pearls, are alfo 
made of wax, and covered with the fcales 
of feveral kinds ef fithes. 
other of Peart, is the fhell not of the 
peatl-oyffer, but of another fea-fihh of 
the oyfter-kind. ‘This thell on the infige 
‘Vou, If. 
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f light is fo great, that they eafily fee what- — 


-in mvdding the water, &c. will not al- 


ing the pits of the groffer filth, they fift > 


> 4 a 


is extremely fmooth, and of the white 
nefs and water of pearl itfelf ; and it has 
the fame Juftre on the outfide, afrer the 
‘ firft lamine or fcales have been cleared 
off with aquafortis, and the lapidaries 
roll, Mother of pearl is ufed in inlaid- 
works, and in feveral toys, as {nuff- 
boxes, &e, 
Peak, in heraldi'y, in blazoning with 
precious ftones, is the fame with argent, 
or white. | 
PEARL, PIN, or WEB, in medicine, an ex- 4 
crefcence growing in the eye, See the ae 
article UNGUIS. 
PEARL-FIsH, rhombus; See RHOMBUS. 
PEARL-FORT, a fortrefs in dutch Brabant, 
fituated on the river Scheld, four miles 
north-weft of Antwerp, 
PEARL-ISLANDS, feveral fmall iflands fitu- 
ated in the bay of Panama: weft Jong. ch 
$1°, and between 7° and 9? of northlat. ©. % 
PEAT, a kind of turf ufed for fuel in» * 
feveral countries, See the article Mossiaus 
Tn Holland they have a way of charringy Fe 
peat, fo that it may ferve for fuel in» 4°. 
feyeral chemical operations; but this..°t* . — 
manner of charring is not yet known’): 
in feveral countries where, perhaps, peat = 
might be found. 4 4 
PEBBLES, the name of a genus of fof- 
fils, diftinguifhed from the flints and 
homochroa, by their having a variety of 
colours. Thefe are defined to be ftones, 
compofed ‘of a cryftallise matter, de- 
bafed by earths of various kinds in the 
fame fpecies, and then fubjeét to veins, 
clouds, and other variegations ; ufually 
formed by incruftations round’ a central 
nucleus, but fometimes the effect of a 
fimple concretion, and veined like the 
agates, by the difpofition the motion of 
the fluid they were formed in gave their 
differently coloured fubftances. Dr, Hull ‘ 
obferves, that the variety of pebbles, : 
were it of England alone, is fo great, 
that a hafly defcriber would be apt to 
make almoft ‘as many fpecies as he faw | i 
{pecimens. A careful examination will ‘* 
teach us, however, to diftinguifh them 
into a certain number of effentially dif- 
ferent fpecies, to which all the reft may 
be referred, as accidental variations. 
When we find the fame fubftances and 
the fame colours, or thofe refulting from 
a mixture of the fame, fuch as nature 
frequently makes in a number of ftones, 
we {hail eafily be able to determine, that 
thefe are all of the fame fpecies, thongh 
in different appearances ; and that whe- 
ther matter be difpofed in one or two, or 
4 E Hi 
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in twenty crufts, laid regularly round a 
central nucleus, or thrown without a nu- 
cleus into irregular lines, or finally, 
blended into a fort of uniform mafs, 
‘Thefe are the three ftates in which we.are 
liable to find every {pecies of pebble; for 
if it have been moft naturally and regu- 
larly formed by incruftation round a cen- 
tral nucleus, we find that ever the fame 
in the fame fpecies, and the crufts not 
jefs regular and certain, If the whole 
have been more haftily formed, and have 
been the refult only of one fimple con- 
cretion, if that has happened while its 
different fubflances were all moift and 
thin, they have blended together and 
made a mixed mafs of the joint-colour 
of them all; but if they have been fome- 
thing harder when this has happened, 
and too far concreted to diffufe wholly 
among one another, they are found 
thrown together in irregular veins, Thefe 
are the natural differences of all the 
pebbles ; and having regard to thefe in 
he feveral variegations, all the known 
pebbles may -be reduced to thirty-four 
' fpecies; for an account of each, we re- 
fer the curious to Hill’s hittory of foffils, 
P: 512, feq. 
‘There are many people of opinion, that 
the fwallowing of pebbles is very bene- 
ficial to health, in belping the flomach 
to digeft its food; and a pebble-poffet is 
an old woman’s medicine in the cholic 
in many parts of England. They ufually 
order the {mall white ftones to be picked 
up out of gravel-walks for this purpofe, 
and eat them in large quantities in fome 
fort of {poon-meat, of which milk is an 
ingredient ; however this cuftom may 
itil prevail, we have no phyfician’s prac- 
tice to warrant it, and could produce in- 
ftances of much mi(cbief refulting from 
{wallowing of pebbles ; a markable one 
whereof the reader may find recorded in 
the philofophical tranfaétions, n° 253. 
PECCANT, in medicine, a term ufed for 
thofe humours cf the tody which offend 
either by their quantity or quality. 
PECK, a meafure of capacity, four of 
which make a bufhel. See the articles 
MEASURE and BUSHEL. 
-RECORA, in natural hitory, a clas of 
_ quadrupeds, thecharafters of which are, 
that they have no foreteeth in the upper- 
jaw; thofe in the lower are fix, or eight; 
the feet are covered with divided hoofs; 
and the teats aretwo, and are fituated in 
the groin, 
fothis clafs of animals belong the dro- 
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PECQUENCOUR, a town of the french 


PECTEN, a genus of bivalve fhells, fhut- 


- The greater part of the peétens are 


PECTORAL, an epithet for medicine 


PECTORALIS, in anatomy, a pair 


PECTORIS os, in anatomy, See the 


PEC 


medary, the camel, the mofchus, the 
cervus or ftag, the capra or goat, the 
theep, the ox, @c. 


Netherlands, inthe province of Hainalt, 
five miles eaft of Doway. 


ting clofe all round, and ufually of a de- 
preffed form ; but it is always aurited, 
or having one or two proceffes, called 
ears, iffuing from the head of the fhell 
near the hinge. 


ftriated, or coftated; the ribs or ridges 
running in ftraight lines like the teeth off 
a comb; whence the name, 
‘There are a great many elegant fpecies 
of this genus ; as the ducal mantle-fhell, 
or peéten variegated with red and yel- 
low, and a few ribs; the irifh feallops 
fhell, or red peéten variegated wi 
white, &e. 


good for diforders of the breaft and lung 
The ordinary intentions of thefe medi 
cines is either to attenuate or thicken th 
humours of thefe parts, and to rend 
them fit to be expectorated or {pit out 
See the article EXPECTORANTS,. 

The pectoral deco&tion, as altered by t 
college of phyficians, is as follows: ta 
barley, raifins ftoned, figs, of each tw 
ounces ; of liquorice-root, half an ounce 
of water, two quarts, Boil the wat 
firft with the barley, then add the raifing 
and afterwards, toward the latter end 
the decoétion, the figs and liquoric 
the decoction is fully ended when o 
quart only of liquor is left after trainin 


mufcles which pofleffes almott all t 
whole brealt, and ferves to move the a 
forwards. ‘This mufcle has its origin 
the clavicle, the tternum, and all 

true ribs, and its termination at fi 
fingers breadth below the head of 

shumerus. Its afion is probably mu 
affited by the action of the coraco-b 
chialis, and that of the deltoides by t 
of the upper part of this pectoral mufe 
which is ufually a kind of diftting& muf 
Naturahits obferve a fingular, mark | 
providence, in the fize and flrength of 
pectoral mulcle in different animals. 
by the ation of this mufcle, that the flyi 
of birds is chiefly performed ; and the 
fore much’ larger and ftronger in bir 
than in any animals not made for flig 
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‘PECULATE,.in civil law, the crime of 
imbezzling the public money, by a per- 
fon intrufted with the receipt, manage- 
ment, or cultody thereof, 

This term is alfo ufed by civilians for a 

theft, whether the thing be public, fi‘cal, 

facred, or religious. 

PECULIAR, in the canon law, fignifies a 

particular parifh or church that has ju- 
rifdi&tion within itfelf for granting pro- 
bates of wills, and adminiftrations, ex- 
empt from the ordinary or bifhop’s 
courts. The king’s chapel is a royal 
peculiar, exempt from all fpirtual jurif- 
distion, and referved to the vilitation and 
immediate government of the king him- 
felf. There is likewife the archbithop’s 
peculiar ; for it is an antient privilege of 
the fee of Canterbury, that wherever any 
manors or advowfons belong to it, they 
forthwith become exempt from the or- 
dinary, and.are reputed peculiars ; there 
are fifty-feven fuch peculiars in the fee of 
Canterbury, 
Befides thefe, there are fome peculiars 
belonging to deans, chapters, and pre- 
bendaries, which are only exempted from 
the jurifdi&tion of the archdeacon : thefe 
are derived from the bifhop, who may 
vifit them, and to whom there lies an 
appeal. 

Court of PeCuLraRs, is a court in which 
the affairs belonging to peculiars are 
tranfacted, 

PECULIUM, the ftock or eftate which a 
perfon, in the power of another, as a 
flave, may acquire by his induftry. 

In the-romifh church, peculium denotes 
the goods which each religious referves 
and poffefies to himfelf, 

PECUNIA, money. See Money. 

In our old law books pecunia denotes 
an eftate in goods and chattels, as well 
as in money. / 

PECUNIARY, a term applied to the 
puonifiiment of offenders by mult oy fine. 

PEDAGOGUE, orPz#pacocure, mada- 
yx7@s, a tutor or mafter, to whom Js 
committed the difcipline, and direGlion 
of a{cholar, to be initruéted in grammar 
and other arts, 

PEDALS, the large pipes of an organ, 
fo called becaufe played and ftopped with 
the foot, The pedals are made fquare, 
and of wood; they are ufually thirteen 
in number. They are of modern’ in- 
vention, and ferve tocarry the founds an 

 oftave deeper than the reft. See ORGAN, 

PEDANEUS, in the civil law, a peity 
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judge who has no formal feat of juftice, 
but hears caufes ttanding, and without’ 
any tribunal, The pedanei were efta- 
blifhed in the fee of every province, by 
the emperor Zeno : and Jultinian erected 
feven of them at Conftantinople,'in man- 
ner of an office, granting them powet 
to judge in any fum as high as threé 
hundred crowns.” 

PEDANT, is ufed for a rowgh unpolifhed 
man of letters, who makes an imperti- — 
nent ufe of the fciences, and abounds 
in unfeafonable criticifms and obfervas 
tions. Dacier defines a pedant, a perfori 
who has more reading than good fenfe; 
and Malebranche defcribes him, as a 
man full of falfe erudition, who makes a 
parade of his knowledge, and is ever 
quoting fome greek or latin author, or 


bunting back to a remote etymology: 


hence, 


PEDANTRY, the quality or manner of ee 


a pedant. 

PEDARIAN, in roman antiquity, thofé 
fenators who fignified their votes by their 
feet, not their tongues ; that is, fuch as 
walked over to the fide of thofe wholé 
opinion they approved of, in divifions of 
the houfe. See the article SENATE, 

PEDENA, or PENDENA, a town of Iftria 
in the territory of Venice, fituated twenty4 
eight miles fouth eaft of Cabo de Iftria. 


PEDESTAL, in architefture, the lowelt’ . 


part of an crder of columns, being thst 
which fuftains the column, and ferves it 
asa foot or ftand, See CoLuMnN, ‘ 
The pedettal confifts of three principal 
parts, wiz. a fquare, trunk, or dye, which 
makes the body ; avcorniche, the head 3 
‘and a baie, the foot of the pedeltal. The 
pedeftal is properly an appendage to a 
column, not an effential part .of it 3 
though M, Le Clerc thinks it effential to 
a complete order, Q 

There are as many kinds of pedeftals as 
there are’of orders of columns, wiz. the 
tufcan, doric, ionic, corinthian, and com- 
pofite : fome fay that the height of the 
pedeftal in each order, ought to be a 
third part of the whole column, compre- 
hendieg the bafe and capital, and their 
proper adjunéts, as architrave, frieze, 
and corniche, a fourth part of the f&me 
pillar. 


ornaments in all the orders onethird of. 
the height of the column, including the _ 
bafe and capital; but fome deviate from 
this rule. See the article Base, @ec. _ 

4 E 2 The 


Indeed Vignola, and moft of the” 
moderns, make the pedeftal and all its --* 


/ 


SS eS 
; 2 Be Sis 
Pie. 
The whole height of the tufcan column, 
comprehending the architrave, frieze and’ 
corniche, being divided into nine parts, 
two of thefe, according to Vitruvius, go 
to the height of the pedeffal ; which is 
by hin defcribed in two diffirent forms, 
one of which is plain, having only a 
plinth for the bafe, and another for the 
capital: the height of each of thefe 
plinths is one-fixth of the whole height 
of the pedeltal, and the projefture of 
thefe plinths is one-fixth of their height, 
In the pedeftal that he defcribes of the 
other form, he alfo divides the whole 
height of the pedeftai into fix parts, one 
of which goes to the bafe, and one to 
the capital, Palladio and Scamozzi make 
the tufcan pedeftal three modules high, 
Vignola five. See Tuscan. 
For the proportions of the doric pedeftal, 
fee the article Doric. 
And for the proportions of the ionic pe- 
deftal, fee the article Tonic. 
The corinthian pedeftal is the richeft and 
moft delicate of wll, The proportions of 
this pedeftal are alfo given already under 
the article CORINTHIAN ORDER, 
Vitruvius divides the whole height of the 
compofite column into thirteen parts, 
making the height of the pedeftal three 
of thofe parts. Vignola makes the com- 
polite pedeftal of the fame height with 
the corinthian, wiz. feven modules ; 
Scamozzi, fix modules two minutes ; 
Paliadio, fix modules feven minutes; in 
the gold{mith’s arcb, feven modules eight 
minutes. Its members in Vignola are 
the fame with thofe of the corinthian, 


but with this difference, that whereas - 


thefe are moft of them enriched with 
carvings in the corinthian, they are all 
plain in the compofite, and there is alfo 
a difference in the profiles of the bafe and 
corniche in the two orders. Daviler ob 
ferves, that the generality of architects 
ufe tables or pannels, either in relievo or 
creux in the dyes of pedeftals, without 
any regard to the character of the order : 
thofe in relievo he obferves are only fuit- 
able to the tufcan and doric; the three 
others muft be indented, which he fays 
is a thing the antients never practifed, as 
being contrary. to the rules of folidity 
and ftrength. 

Peceltals acquire other denominations, 
as thofe following: 1. Square pedeftal, 
is that whole height and width are equal, 
zs that of the arch of the lions at Verona, 
of the coriathian order; and fuch fome 
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followers of Vitruvius, as Serlio, Phi- 
lander, @c. have given to their tufcan 
orders. 2. Double pedeftal, ig that which 
{upports two columns, and has more 
breadth than height. 3. Continued pe- 
deftal, is one which fupports a row of 
columns without any break or interrup- 
tion, as thofe which fuftain the fluted 
cqlumns of the palace of the Tuileries, 
on the garden-fide. 


PEDESTALS of ftatues, are fuch as ferve to 


fupport ftatues or figures, Vignola ob- 
ferves, that there is no part of architec. 
ture more arbitrary, and in which more 
liberty may be taken, than in the pede- 
ftals of ftatues; there being no rules or 
laws prefcribed by antiquity, nor any fet- 
tled even by the moderns. There beiag © 
then no fettled proportion for thefe pe- 


_deftals, the height depends on the fitu-_ 


ation, and the figure that they fuftain: 
when on the ground, the pedeftal is ufu- 
ally two thirds or two fifths of that of 
the ftatue; the more maffive the ftatue | 
is the ftronger the pedeftal mult be. 
Their form and chara&ter, &c. are to be | 


_ extraordinary and ingenious, far from 


the regularity and fimplicity of the pede- 
ftals of columns. The fame author gives 
a multiplicity of forms, as oval, trian- 
gular, multangular, &c. 


PEDIA2US, in anatomy, the fecond of 


the extenfor mufcles of the foot, having 
its origin in the lower part of the perone 
and annular ligament; and being di- 
vided into four tendons, which are in- 
ferted into the external part of the firtt 
articulation of the four toes. Its ule is 
to extend the foot, together with the firft’ 
of the extenfors, called the extenfor com- 
munis, 


PEDICLE, among botanifts, that part of 


a flaik which immediately fultains the 
leaf of a flower or a fruit, and is com- 
monly called a foot-ftalk. 
RATTLE, or 
LOUSE-WORT, in botany, a genus of 
the didynamia-angiofpermia clafs of 
plants, the corolla whereof confifts of a 
fingle ringent petal; the tube is oblong 
and. gibbous; the upper lip galeated, 
ereét, compreffed, and emarginated ; the 
under one is patent, plane, femitrifid, | 
and obtufe ; the fiuit is a roundifh, acu- 
minated capfule; the feeds are nume- 
rous, roundifh, compreffed and covered, 
This plant is of a cooling and drying 
nature, whence it is recommended in 
fiftulas and other finons ulcers, Ic 
alfo 


SEE 
+a ta 


eed wie mew. 
alfo ftops hemorrhages and the menfes. 
PEDICULARIS MORBUS, the fame with 
phthiriiafis. See PHTHIRIASIS. 
PEDICULUS, Louse, in zoology, age- 
f nus of infeéts, the body of which is lo- 
| bated at the fides ; the legs are fix, ferv- 
| ing only for walking; and the eyes are 
two, and are fimple. 
- Mott animals are infefted with lice, or 
infeé&ts which feed upon them: thus fheep 
| have one fpecies, oxen another, Ge, and 
mankind are not free from them; for 
befides the common kind, whofe natu- 
rai habitation is in the heads of children, 
there is another kind called the crab- 
loufe, whofe natural refidence is about 
the pubes. Authors alfo reckon the 
_ death-watch among the number of lice. 
PEDILUVIUM, a bathing of the feet. 
This bath may be prepared of the fame 
ingredients with other baths. It may ei- 
ther confift of light, pure water alone; 
or, to correct the qualities of heavy and 
hard water, a lixivium or bran of wheat 
or chamomile-flowers may be added, 
Pediluvium is highly expedient for the 
purpofes of derivation in thofe difeafes 
which arife from the congettions of the 
humours tothe head and breaft, produced 
by fpafms of the inferior parts, and ef- 
pecially of the hypochondiia, Among 
this kind, befides lethargic difeafes, we 
may reckon almoft all diforders of the 
head, fuch as madnefs, melancholy, ce- 
phaleas, hemicranias, the clavus hyfte- 
ricus, vertigo’s, toothachs, pains of the 
ears, a gutta rofacea; inflammations 
and defluxions of faline humours on the 
eyes, immoderate hemorrhages from the 
nofe, and long watchings. Of this kind 
are alfo fome diforders which affect the 
breaft, fuch as convulfive afthmas, dy- 
fpnoeas arifing from a plethora, palpita- 
' trons of the heart, dry coughs, and fpit- 
tings of blood. Befides, baths for the 
feet in conf-quence of their fingular efh- 
cacy in relaxing {pafms, are highly be- 
neficial in fpalmodic and convulfive dif- 
orders, in pains, cardialgias, colics, efpe- 
. cially of the hemorrhoidal kind, gripes 
produced by the ftone, and inflations of 
the ftomach. 
It is to be obferved, that pediluvium pro- 
duces more happy effeéls, if before it is 
ufed the quantity of blood is Jeffened by 
venefeétion in the feet : it fhould be ufed 
about-bed-time; and the feet kept warm 
till the patient goes to bed, by which 
means perfpiration all over the body is 
increafed, 

* 
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PEDIGREE. See the article Descenr, 


PEDIMENT, in architeGture, is a kind . 


of low pinnacle, ferving to crown an 
ordonnance, or finifh a frontifpiece, and is 
placed as ap ornament over gates, doors, 
windows, niches, altars, &c. being or- 
dinarily of a triangular form, but fome- 
times forming an arch of a circle. The 
parts of a pediment are the tympanum 
and the corniche, which crowns it, and 
the entablature, which ferves it asa bafe, 
or fcale, Architeéts have taken a great 
deal of liberty in the form of this mem- 
ber; nor do they vary lefs as to the pro- 
portion of the pediment. 
beautiful, according to Daviler, is that 
where its height is about one fifth of the 
length of its’ bafe. 

The pediment is ufually triangular, and 
fometimes an equilateral triangle, called 
alfo a pointed pediment; it is fometimes 
circular, though M, Felibien obferves, 
that we have no inftance of round pedi- 
ments in the antique, befides thofe in the 
chapels of the rotundo. Sometimes its 
upper corniche is divided into three or 
four fides, or right lines s fometimes the 
corniche is cut or open a-top, which is 
an abufe introduced by the moderns, 
particularly Michael Angelo; for the 
defign of this part over doors, windows, 
&c, being chiefly to fhelter thofe under- 
neath from the rain, to leave it open in 
the middle is to fruftrate its end. Some. 
times the pediment is formed of a couple 
of fcrolls or wreaths like two confoles 
joined together ; fometimes again it is 
without a bafe, or its ower corniche is 
cut out, all but what is beftowed on two 
columns or pilafters, and on thefe is 
raifed an arch or fweep, inftead of an 
entablature, of which Serlio gives an 
inftance in the antique in a corinthian 
gate at Foligny, in Umbria ; and Daviler 
a modern one in the church of St. Peter 
at Rome. 

Under this kind of pediments come 
thofe little arched corniches, which form 
pediments over doors and windows, fup- 
ported by two confoles, inftead either of 
entablature or columns. 

Sometimes the pediment is made double, 
z. e. a lefs pediment is made in the 
tympanum of a larger, on account of 
fonie projeéture in the middle, as the 


frontifpiece of the church of the great _ 


Jefus at Rome; but this is accounted 
an abufe in architecture, though autho- 
rifed by very good buildings, as the large 
pavilion of the louvre, where the cary- 

atides 
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atides fupport three pediments, one in 
another: fometimes the tympanum of 
the pediment is cut out, or left open to 
Jet in light, as is feen under the portico 
of the capitol at Rome ; laftly, this open 
pediment is fometimes triangular, and 
enriched with {culpture, as rofes, leaves, 
&c. as is found in moft of the gothic 
churches. 

M. Le Clerc obferves, that the modillions 
in the corniche of the pediment fhould 
always anfwer exatly over thofe of the 
entablature. Indeed Vitruvius fays, that 
the antients did not allow of any mo- 
dillions at all in pediments. M, Le 
Clere alfo obferves, that the corniche 
which ferves the pediment as a bafe, 
fhould have no cymatium, by reafon the 
cymatium of the'reft of the entablature, 
when it meets the pediment, paffes over 
it. This change of determination cccafions 
a confiderable difficulty ; the cymatium 
in this cafe appearing too broad in the 
turn of the angle, to remedy which, ar- 
chiteéts have recourfe to feveral expedients. 
A pointed pediment may crown three 
arches, but a circular pediment can only 
crown agreeably, ‘There fhould never 
be ufed more than two tympana over 
each other in the fame frontifpiece, and 
even where there are two, it would be 
proper to have the ower circular, andthe 
upper pointed. 

PEDIR, a town in the ifland of Sumatra, 
in the Eaft-Indies, fituated in eaft long. 
egat Slatiier s 

PEDOMETER, or PODOMETER, the 
fame with perambulator. See the article 
PERAMBULATOR, 


PEDRERO, PETERERO, or PATERERO, 


a {mall piece of ordnancé, ufed on board 
fhips, for the difcharging of nails, broken 
iron, or partridge fhot, on an enemy 
attempting to board. See ORDNANCE. 

‘They are generally open at the breech, 
and their chamber made to take out, 
to be loaded that way, inftead of at the 
rouzzle, 

PEDUNCLE, among botanifts, the fame 
with pedicle. See the article PEDICLE. 
PEDUNCULI CEREBELLI, in anatomy, 
three medullary procefles of the cere- 
bellum, whereby that part is joined to 
the medulla oblongata. See the article 
CEREBELLUM, 

The firft of thefe proceffes afcends from 
the cerebellum towards the teftes, and 
forms what is called the valvula magna 
of the brain; the fecond forms the annu- 
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PEE, in mining, is ufed for the place] 


PEEBLES, or PEBLIs, a town of Scot- 


PEEK, in the fea-language, is a word ufed 


PEER, in general, fignifies an equal, or on 


Peer of the realm, a noble lord whol 


Pak B 


lar prominence of Willis ; and the third 
defcends to the {pinal marrow, 


where two veins meet and crefs one 
another, 


land, capital of the fhire of Tweedale, 
fituated on the river Tweed, twenty-two 
miles fouth of Edinburgh. 


in various fenfes. Thus the anchor i 
faid to be a-peek, when the fhip being 
about to weigh comes over her anchor ir 
fuch a manner that thecablehangs perpen 
dicularly betwixtthe hau(e and the anchor 
To heave a-peek is to bring the peel 
fo as that the anchor may hang a-peck 
A fhip is faid to ride a-peek, when lying 
with her main and fore-yards hoifted up 
one end of her yards is brought down t@ 
the fhrouds, and the other raifed up af 
end; whichis chiefly done when hhe lieg 
in rivers, left other fhips falling foul ¢ 
the yards fhould break them. Riding 
a-broad peek, denotes much the fame 
excepting that the yards are only raifed 
to half the height. 
Peek is alfo uled for a room in the hold| 
extending from the bitts forward to th 
ftem: in this room men of war kee 
their powder, and merchant-men thei 
victuals. 


of the fame rank and ftation ; hence in th 
a&ts of fome councils we find, the 
words, with the confent of our pee 
bifhops, abbots, @&c. Afterwards t 
fame term was applied to the vaffals 
tenants of the fame lord, who were call 
peers, becaufe they were all equal in co 
dition, and obliged to ferve and atte 
him in his courts; and peers in fiefs, bi 
caufe they all held fiefs of the fame lo 
The term peers is now applied to the 
who are impannelled in an inqueft upi 
a perfon for conviéting or acquitting hi 
of any offence laid to his charge; a 
the reafon why the jury is fo called, | 
becaufe by the common law, and f 
cuftom of this kingdom, every perfon 
to be tried by his peers or equals, a I¢ 
by the lords, and a commoner by co 
moners. See the article Jury. 


a feat and vote in the houfe of lor 
which is alfo called the houle of pee} 
Thefe lords are called peers, beca 
though there is a diftinétion of deg 
in our nobility, yet in public a€trons tl 


_ ° 


Lada igh SP 
are equal, as in their votes in parlia- 
mént, and in trying ary nobleman, or 
other perfon impeached by the commons, 
&c. See the article PaRLIAMENT, 
All the peers who havea right to fit and 
vote in parliament, are to be fummoned 
at leaft twenty days before the trial of a 
peer, indiéted for treafon or felony: the 
method of proceeding in which, is, after 
the indi€&tment is found, the king, by 
commiffion under the great feal, appoints 
one of the peers, and generally the lord 
chancellor, to be lord high fteward, who 
in thefe cafes fits as judge. In order to 
bring the indiétment before him, a cer- 
tiorari is iffued out of the court of chan 
cery; and another writ alfo iffues for 
bringing up the prifoner, a precept be- 
ing made for that purpofe by the lord 
high fteward, affigning a day, and the 
place of trial, and for fummoning the 
peers, twelve of whom are at leaft to 
be prefent, and as many more as choofe 
to be prefent, The day of trial being 
come, and the Jord high fteward being 
feated in his ufual ftate, after the com- 
miffion is read, and the particular cere- 
monies are over, his lordfhip declares to 
the prifoner at the bar, the caufe of their 
affembly, affures him of juftice, and at 
the fame time encourages him to anfwer 
without fear; on which the indi&ment 
is read over, and the prifoner arraigned ; 
when after hearing all the evidence pro- 
duced for the king, and the prifoner’s 
anfwer, the prifoner is ordered to with- 
draw from the bar, when the lords go 
to fome place by themfelves to confider 
of the evidence; and afterwards being 
returned, in order to give their verdiét, 
the lord high fteward openly demands of 
the lords one by one, beginning with the 
puifoe lord, whether the prifoner, call- 
ing him. by his name, be guilty of the 
crime for which he is arraigned ; when 
Jaying their right hand on their left 
breaft, they feparately anfwer either guilty 
or not guilty, upon their honour ; and if 
he be found guilty by a majority of votes 
more than twelve, he is brought to the 
bar again, when the lord high fteward 
acquaints the prifoner with the verdi& of 
his peers, and paffes fentence and judg- 
ment accordingly, Ithas been adjudged, 
that where fuch trial is by commiffion, 
as above, the lord high fteward, after a 
verdigt given, may take time to advife 
upon it, and his office continues till he 
pafes judgment. 
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Peer, in building. 
PEERESS, sa woman who is noble by de- 


Pee 

A peer is not to be put upon any inquefts 
even though the caufe has a relation to 
two peers: but in trials, where any peer 
is either plaintiff or defendant, there 
muft be two or more knights returned on 
thejury. Where a peer is defendant in 
a court of equity, he is not to be fworn 
to his anfwer, but it may be upon his 
honour, as in the trial of peers: how- 
ever when a peer is to anfwer to inter- 
rogatories, or to make an affidavit, or is 
to be examined as a witnefs, he is to be 
fworn. For the other privileges of the 
peers, fee the articles NOBILITY, 
PARLIAMENT, @e. 


Peers of France, are twelve great lords of 


that kingdom, of which fix are dukes, 
and fix counts; and of thefe, fix are 
ecclefiaftics, and fix laymen: thus, the 
archbifhop of Rheims, and the bifhop of 
Laon and Langres are dukes and peers, 
and the bifhops of Chalon on the Marn, 
Noyons, and Beauvais, are counts and 
peers, The dukes of Burgundy, Nor- 
mandy, and Aquitain, are lay peers 
and dukes; and the counts of Flanders, 
Champaign, and Touloufe, lay peers 
and counts. ‘Thefe peers ftill affift at _ 
the coronation of kings, either in perfon 
or by their reprefentatives, where each 
performs the funétions attached to his re- 
{pe&tive dignity: butas the fix lay peer- 
ages are all at prefent united to the 
crown except that of the count of 
Flanders ; fix lords of:the firft quality 
are chofen to reprefent them; but the 
ecclefiaftical peers ufually affift in perfon, 
At prefent, the title of peer is beftowed 
on every lord whofe eftate is ereéted 
into a peerage, the number of which is 
uncertain,-as it depends entirely on the 
king, , 

See the article Prer. 


fcent, creation, or marriage. 
If a peerefs, by defcent or creation, mar- 
ries a perfon under the degree of nobility, 
fhe ftill continues noble: but if fhe ob- 
tains that dignity only by marriage, fhe 
lofes it, on her afterwards marrying a 
commoner; yet, by the curtefy of 
England, fhe always retains the title of 
her nobility, No peerefs can be arrefted 
for debt or trefpafs; for though, on ac- 
count of their fex, peereffes cannot fit in 
the houfe of lords, yet they enjoy the 
privileges of peers, and therefore all 
peereffes by birth, are to be tried by their 
peers. 
PEEVIT,:: 


PEL 

PEEVIT, or BLACK-CAP, in ornitho- 

- logy, the grey larus, with a black head. 
See the article Larus. 

This is a very elegant fpecies: its fize is 
about that of the common tame pigeon ; 
the head is fmall; and the eyes bright, 
their iris is of a pale, hazel colour; the 
verges of the eye-lids are red, and they 
are {umrounded with a fine, white plu- 
mage; the beak’ is nearly an inch in 
length, it is of a fine, bright fcarlet, and 
is alittle bent downwards; the legs are 
flender; their colour is a blood-red; the 
claws are black, and the toe behind is 
_very fhort and {mall. ° 

_PEGANUM, wiILD RUE, or HARMEL, 

~ in botany, a genus of the polyandria. 
monogynia clals of plants, the flower of 
which confifts of five oval petals; and 
its fruit is a trilocular capfule containing 

"a great many fmall feeds, 

This herb is faid to have an inebriating 
and foporific quality. 

PEGASUS, in aftronomy, a conftellation 
of the northern hemifphere, in form of 
a flying horfe, faid by different authors 
to contain 1g, 20, and 93 ftars. 

PEGMATES, in antiquity, a kind of gla- 
diators, who fought on {caffolds erected 
on purpofe, See GLADIATORS, 

PEGNITS, a river of Franconia, in Ger- 
many, which joins its waters with the 
Regnits a little below Nurenburg, 

PEGU, the capital of the kingdom of 
Pegu, and fituated upon a river of the 
fame name, in 97° eat long. and north 
Jat. 17° 30%, 

The kingdom of Pegu is extended along 
the eaft tide of the bay of Bengal, 

PEINE, a town of lower Saxony, four- 
teen miles weft of Brunfwick. 

_ PEKIN, the metropolis of the empire of 
Chipa, is fituated in eaft tong. 111°, 
and north lat. 40°. 

Tr is about twenty miles in circumfer- 
ence, andis faid to contain 2,0w0,000 
of peaple. 

PELAGIAE concu&, in natural hiftory, 
fuch fhell-fifh as always refide in the 
deep parts of the fea, or thole remote 
from land. 

PELAGIANS, a chriftian {«& who’ ap- 
peared about the latter end of the fourth, 
or the beginning of the fifth century. 
Pelagius, the author of this fe&, was 
born in Wales, and his name was 
Morgan, which in the welih language 

‘ fienifies fea-born; from whence he had 
his latin name Pelagius. Some of our 
a@ntient hiftorians pretend that he was 
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abbot of Bangor: but this is impoffible, 
becaufe the britith monafteries were of a 
Jater date. St, Auftin gives him the 
charaéter of a very pious man, and a 
chriftian of no vulgar rank: according 
to the fame father, he travelled to Rome, 
where he affociated himfelf with perfons 
of the greatelt learning and figure, and 
wrote his commentaries on St. Paul’s 
Epiftles, and his letters to Melania and 
Demetrias; but being charged with he- 
refy, he left Rome, and went into 
Africa, and from thence to Jerufalem, 
where he fettled. He died fomewhere 
in the eaft, but where is uncertain. He 
was charged with maintaining the fol- 
lowing doétrines: 1. That Adam was 
by nature morta], and whether he had 
finned or not, would certainly have died. 
2. That the confequences of Adam’s fin 
were confined to his own perfon, 3. 
That new-born infants are in the fame 
condition with Adam before the fall. 
4: That the Jaw qualified men for the 
kingdom of heaven, and was foundéd 
upon equal promiles with the gofpel. 
5- That the general refurreétion of the 
dead does not follow in virtue of our 
Saviour’s refurreftion. 6, That the 
grace of God is given according to our 
merits. 7. That this grace is not grant~ 
ed for the performance of every moral 
act; the liberty of the will, and infor- 
mation in points of duty being fufficient, 
&c. Pelagius’s fentiments were con- 
demned by feveral councils in Africa, 
and by a fynod at Antioch. 

There was alfoa fect of femi-pelagians ; 
who, with the orthodox, allowed of ori- 
ginal fin; but denied that the liberty of 
the will could be fo far impaired thereby, 
that men could not of themfelves do 
fomething, which might induce God to 
afford his grace to one more than ano- 
ther: and as to ele&tion, they held, 


that it depended on ovr perfeverance ; 


God choofng only fuch to eternal life, 
as continued ftedfaft in the faith. 
PELECANUS, in ornithology, a name 
fometimes given to the platea, or fpoon- 
bill, as weli as to the pelican, properly 
fo called. See PLATEA and PELICAN. 
PELECOIDES, in geometry, a figure in 
form cfan hatchet: fuch is the figure 
BCDA, plate CXCV. fig. 3. contained 
under the two inverted quadrantal. arcs 
ABand AD, and the femi-circle B C D. 
The area of the pelecoides is demon- 
ftrated to be equal to the fquare AC, 
and that again to the parallelogram FE . 
t 


: PEG 
- It is equal to the {quare AC, becaufe it 
wants of the fquare on the left hand the 
two fegments A B and AC, which are 
equal to the two fegments BC and C D, 
, by which it exceeds on the right hand. 
PELICAN, felicanus, in ornithology, a 
genus of birds, of the order of the anferes, 
the beak of which is very long, crooked, 
and unguiculated at the extremity: its 
fides are not denticulated, and the an- 
terior part of the head towards the throat 
is naked. See ORNITHOLOGY. 
To this genus belong the pelican, pro- 
perly fo called, with a bag at the throat, 
thecormorant, and fhag. See the articles 
CorRMORANT and SHac. 
Mr. Edwards defcribes a pelican brought 
from the Cane of Good-Hope, whicli 
feemed to him to be more than double 
the fize of the largeft fwan, He tells us, 
he faw its keeper put his head into the 
bag, or pouch, under the bill, and that 
another man’s head might have been put 
_ in with it, 
| PELICAN, in chemiftry, a kind of double 
glafs-veffel, ufed in diftilling liquors by 
circulation : it confifts of a cucurbit and 
alembic-head, with two tubes bending 
into the cucurbit again. See plate 
CXCVI. fig. y. n° 1. 
But as fuch veffels are not eafily procu- 
rable, a fimple fort, confifting only of 
a bolt-head with a long neck, into which 
the neck of another glafs-veffel is invert- 
ed, and the juncture well luted, as it muft 
alfo be in the former; may be feen #b. n° 2. 
The term pelican is alfo given to an in- 
{trument, uled by furgeons for drawing 
teeth ; and likewife for an antient piece 
of ordnance, carrying a ball of fix 
. pounds. 
PELISA, a town of lower Hungary, fub- 
ject to the honfe of Auftria, thirteen 
- miles weft of Buda. 
PELLETS, in heraldry, thofe roundles that 
aré black, called alfo ogreffes and gun- 
._ ftones,and by the French torteaux de fable. 
PELLICLE, among phyficians, &c. dé- 
notes a thin film, or fragment of a 
membrane, 
When any liquor is evaporated in a 
gentle heat, till a pellicle arife at top, it 
is called an evaporation to a pellicle ; 
wherein there is jaft.Jiquor enough left, 
to keep the falts in fuficn. ’ 
_ PELOSO, a town in the kingdom of 
| Naples, thirty-five miles weft of Barri. 
| PELLS, or clerk of the Petts, See the 
| article CLERK, 
Vou, Wl. 
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PLEIN 


PELLUCID, the fame with diaphanouas 
or tranfparent. See DIAPHANOUs, 

PELTA, zeAzm, in antiquity, a {mall light 
fort of buckler, See Buckier. } 

PELVIS, in anatomy, the lower part of 
the cavity of the abdomen, thus called 
from its refembiance to a bafon, or ewer, 
in latin called pelvis. It is formed by 
the offa ilid and ifchia; the os facrum, 
the os coccygis, and the offa pubis, Sce 
the article INNOMINATA Ossa. 

The pelvis is much larger in women 
than in men, to give room for the 
growth, &c. of the foetus. 

Pexvis of the kidneys, is a membranaceous 
cavity in the kidneys, which fends out 
feveral proceffes called the tubuli of the 
pelvis, and furrounds the renal papilla. 
See KipNEys and URETERS. 

PELUSIUM, a city of Egypt, now called 
Damietta,. See DAMIETTA. 

PEMBRIDGE, a market-town of Here- 
fordfhire, thirteen miles north-wett of 
Hereford. 

PEMBROKE, the capital of Pembroke- 
fhire, in fouth Wales: weft long. 5°; 
north lat. 51° 45°. This town fends twa 
members to parliament. 

PEN, a little intrument ufually formed of 
a quill ; ferving to write withal, 

Pens are alfo fometimes made of filver, 
brafs, or iron. 

Dutch Pens, are made of quills that have 
paffed through hot afhes, to take off thé 
grofler fat and moifture, and render them 
more tran{parent. 

Fountain-Pen, is a pen made of filver, 
brafs, @c. contrived to contain a con- 
fiderable quantity of ink, and let it flow 
out by gentle degrees, fo as to fupply 
the writer a long time without being 
under, the neceflity of taking freth ink. 
The fountain-pen is compofed of feverah 
pieces, asin plate CKCVI. fig. 2. where 
the middle piece F carries the pen, which 
is {crewed into the infide of a little 
pipe, which again is foldered to another 
pipe of the (ame bignefs as thelid G; in 
which lid is foldered a male fcrew, for 
{crewing on the cover, as alfo for flops 
ping a Isttie hole at the place, and hinder~ 
ing the ink from paffing through tt. At 
the other end of the piece F is a litt'e 
pipe, on the outfide of which the top» 
cover H may be fcrewed. In the cover 
there goes a port craiony Which ts to be 
{crewed into the laft-mentroned pipe, in 
order to ftop the end ef the pipe, into 
which the ink is to be poured by a fun- 
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PEN, or PENSTOCK. 


PEN 
fel. To ufe the pen, the cover G mutt 
be taken off, and the pen a little thaken, 
to make the ink run more freely. 

See PENSTOCK, 
PENANCE, a punifhment, either volun- 
tary or impofed by authority, for the 
faults a perfon has committed, Penance 
is one of the feven facraments of the 
romith church. Befides fafting, alms, 
abftinence, and the like, which are the 
general conditions of penance; there are 
others of a more particular kind, as the 
repeating a certain number of ave-marys, 
ater-nofters, and credos, wearmg 2 
Pair-hict, and giving one’s felf a cers 
tain number of ftiipes. In Italy, and 
Spain it is ufval to fee chriftians almoft 
naked, loaded with chains and a crofs, 
and lafhing themfelves at every flep.. 
The manner of public penance in the 
yomifh church isas follows ; the penitent 
comes into the church in a very plain 
and modett garb ; if he be under excom- 
suunication, he kneels without the church- 
door; bat if not, within the door, The 
congregation being aflembled, the peni- 
tentrary prieft fits in a chair in the middle 
of the nave of the church; and the pent- 
tent kneels before him, begging with a 
Joud voice that bis fins may be forgiven 
him: the prieft anfwers with a fhort re- 
monftrance, and enjoins him fuch pen- 
ance as he thinks proper. He then takes 
the penitent by the right hand, and Jeads 
him to the church-door, where he fays 3 
you are turned out of the church tor 
. the fins you have committed, in like 
manner as Adam, for his difobedience, 
» was driven from Paradife; and then the 
church-door is fhut again him. When 
the penitent has completed the penance 
enjoined him, he returns back to the 
penitentiary, with a certificate thereof 
figned by the minilter of his’parifh, and 
on the day of abfolution, prefents him- 
felf upon his knees at the church-door, 
with an unlighted taper in his hand. 
Prayers being ended, the prieft goes to 
the church-door, and makes a pretty 
Jong exhortation to the penitent ; which 
being done, he takes him by the hand, 
and leads him into the church. -If the 
penitent be under excommunication, he 
mutt knee] before the prieft, who ftrikes 
him feveral times on the fhoulders-with a 
whip made of cords. : 
Penance, in our canon-law, is an ec- 
clefiaftical puniffment ‘chiefly adjudged 
to the fin of fornication, ‘The punifh- 
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‘the miniffer, who is to declare the foul- 


PEN/ZA, in botany, a plant of the te- 


PENATES, in roman antiquity, a kind 


PENCE, or Peter-PENCE, 
PENCIL, an inftrument ufed Py painters 


PENCIL is alfoan inftrument uled in draws 


_ of black-lead, or red-chalk, placed in a 


REN. 

ment is thus defcribed by the canons: 
the delinquent is to ftand in the church- 
porch on fome Sunday bare-headed and ° 
bare-foot, inva white fheet, witha white 
wand in his hand, bewailing himfel!, 
and begging every one to pray for him ; 
then he ts to enter the church, end fall- 
ing down, is to kifs the ground; and 
at laft is to be placed on an eminence 
in the middle of the church, over-again{t 


nefs of his crime, which is odious to God, 
and fcandalous to the congregation. If 
the crime be not notorious, the canons 
allow the punifhment to be commuted 
at the parties requeft for a pecuniary 
mulét, for the benefit of the poor, &ec. 


trandria-monogynia clais, with a mono 
petalous campaniform flower; and a | 
quadragonal capfule for its fruit, con- | 
taining four cells, with two oblong feeds | 
in each. © 
This plant has been erroneoufly fappofed 
to have produced the farcocolla of the | 
fhops. See SaRCOCcOLLa. 


of tutelar dejties, either of countries or — 
particular houfes; in which laf fenfe, 
they differed in nothing from the lares. 
See the article LAREs. 
The penates were properly the tutelar 
gods of the Trojans, and were only 
adopted by the Romans, who gave ther 
the title of penates. 

See PETER. 


for laying on their colours. Pencils are 
of various kinds, and made of variovs — 
materials ; the Jargey forts are made of 
boars briftles, the thick ends of which 
are bound to a ftick, bigger or lefs ac- 
cording to the ufes they are defigned 
for: thefe, when large, are called brufhes. 
The finer forts of pencils are made of 
camels, badgers, and fquirrels-hair, and 
of the down of fwans; thefe are tied 
at the upper end with a piece of ftrong 
thread, and inclofed in the barrel of a 
quill. 

All good pencils on being drawn between 
the lips come to a fine point. 


ing, writing, @&c. made of long pieces 


groove cut in a flip of cedar, oo which 
other pieces of cedar being glued, the 
whole is planed round, and one of the — 
ends being cut toa point, it is fit for ule. 

Thele 
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Thefe pencils, on their impertation, pay 


72% 
a duty of 2s. 4——4, the grofs, and 
100 I 


5 72 
draw back, on exportation, 2s. 1 re d. 
oO 


PENDANT, an ornament hanging at the 
ear, frequentiy confifting of diamonds, 
pearls, and other precious fones. 

The pendants of the european ladies are 

extremely fmall, when compared with 

thofe worn both by men and women in 
the Eatt-Indies ; among whom it is the 
fafhion to lengthen out theears, and to 
enlarge the hole made in them, by out- 
ting in pendants fet with ftones of the 
fize of faucers. Pyrard informs us, 
that the queen of Calicut, and other 
ladies of her court, have their ears by 
this means weighed down to their breafts, 
and that the holes in them were large 
enough to pafs the hand through. ‘This 
they imagine a great beauty, and there- 
fore the common people are not allawed 
to have their ears ftretched above the 

Jength of three fingers, In the Wef- 

Indies, the Mexicans and other na- 

tions, not only hang pendants at their 

ears; but bore holes in their lips and 
noftiils, and hang pendants to them. 

PENDANTS, in heraktry, parts hanging 
down from the label, to the number of 
three, four, five, or fix at moft, refem- 
bling the drops in the doric frieze,” When 
they are more than three, they mult be 
fpecified in blazoning. 

PENDANTS, of a fhip, are thofe ftreamers 
or long colours which are fplit and di- 
vided into two parts ending in points, 
and hung at the head of mafts, or at 
the yard-arm ends. 

| PENDANT feathers, with falconers, are tho!e 
feathers that grow behind the thighs of 
an hawk, 

PENDANTS, among florifts, the fame with 
apices, or anthere. See the articles 
ANTHERZ and STAMINA. . 

PENDENNIS, a caftle in Cornwal, fitu- 
ated on Falmouth. bay, fifty miles fouth- 
welt of Launcetton. : 

_ PENDENTIVE, in architesture, the whole 

body of a vault fufpended out of the 

. . 
perpendicular of the walls, and bearing 
againft the arch-boutants: or according 
to Daviler, it is the portion of a vault 
between the arches of a dome, ufually 
inriched with (culpture, 

The pendentives are generally of brick 

or foft ftone; but care is to be taken, 

that the couches or beds of mafonry, 
be always laid level, and in right lines 
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proceeding from the fwee whence the 
rife was taken; the joints too mult be 
made as finall as poffible, to fave the 
neceflity of filling them up with wood, 
or of ufing much mortar, 
PENDULOUS, a term applied to any 
thing that bends or hangs downwards : 
thus, the flowers, whole flender ftalks 
are not able to fuftain their heads upright, 
are called pendulous flowers. See the 
articles BOTANY and FLOWER. 
PENDULUM, in mechanics, devotes any 
heavy body, fo fulpended as that it may 
vibrate or fwing, backwards and fore 
wards, about fome fixed point, by the 
force of gravity, See GRaviTy, 
The vibrations of a pendulum are called 
its ofcillations, See OSCILLATION, 
A pendulum, therefore, is any body, B, 
(plate CKCVL. fig. 3. n° x.) fufpended 
wpon, and moving about a fixed point, 
A, as a center. 
The nature of a pendulum confifts in 
the following particulars: 1. The times 
of the vibrations ofa pendulum, in very 
fmall arches, are all equal. 2. The 
velocity of the bob, in the loweft point, 
will be nearly as the length of the chord 
of the arch which it deferibes in the de- 
fcent. 3. The times of vibration in dif- 
ferent pendulums, AB, AC, are asthe 
fquare roots of the times of their vibra- 
tions. 4. The time of one vibration is 
to the time of the defcent, through half 
the length of the pendulum, as the cir- 
cumference of a circle to its diameter. 
5. Whence thelength of a pendulum, 
vibrating feconds, will be found 39.2 
inches nearly ; and that of an half fecond 
pendulum 9.8 inches, 6. An uniform 
homogeneous body BG (ibid, n° 2.) as 
a rod, ftaff, &c. which is one third part 
longer than a pendulum AD, will vi- 
brate in the faine time with it, 
From thefe properties of the pendulum 
we may difcern its ufe as an univerfal 
chronometer, or regulator of time, as it 
is ufed in clocks, and fuch like machines, 
By this inttrument aifo we can meafure 
the diftance of a fhip, by meafuring the 
interval of time between the fire and the 
found of the gun; alfo the diftance of a 
cloud, by numbering the feconds, or 
half-feconds, between the lightning and 
thunder. Thus, fuppofe between the 
lightning and thunder, we number ro 
feconds; then, becanfe found paffes 
through 1142 feet in one fecond, we have 
the diftance of the cloud equal to 11420 
feet. Again, the height of any room, 
14 F 2 or 
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er other object, may be meafured by a 
endulum vibrating from the top thereof, 
Thus, fuppofe a pendulum from the 
eight of a room vibrates once in three 
cons then fay, as xis to the fquare 
of 3. viz. 9, fois 39.2 to 352.8 feet, 
\ te height required. Laftly, by the 
pendulum we difcover the different force 
of gravity on diverfe parts of the earth’s 
furface, and thence the true figure of 
the earth. See the article EARTH. 
When pendulums were firft applied to 
_ clocks, they were made very fhort ; and, 
the arches of the circle being large, the 
“time of vibration through different 
arches, could not in that cale be equal ; 
to effeét which, the pendulum was con- 
trived to vibrate in the arch of a cycloid, 
by making it play between two femi- 
cycloids C B, C D, (ibid. n° 3.) whereby 
it defcribes the cycloid BE A D; the pro- 
perty of which curve is, that a body vi- 
bare in it, will defcribe all its arches, 
great or {mall, in equal times. 
In all that has been hitherto faid, the 
power of gravity has bren fuppofed con- 
ftantly the fame. 
power varies, the lengths of pendulums 
muft vary in the fame proportion, in 
order that they may vibrate in equal 
“times; for we have fhewn, that the ratio 
‘ of the times of vibration and defcent 
through half the lengths is given, and 
confequently the times of vibration and 
defcent through the wholelength is given : 
But the times of vibration are fuppofed 
equal, therefore the times. of defcent 
“through the lengths of the pendulum are 
equal. But bodies defcending through 
unequal fpaces, ia equal times, are im- 
pelled by powers that are as the fpaces 
defcribed, tirat is, the powers of gravity 
#re as the Jengths of the pendulums. 
The greateft inccnvenience attending this 
moft ufeful inftrument is, that it is con- 
ftantly liable to an alteration of ils length, 
from the effe&s of heat and cold, which 
very fenfibly expand and contraé all me- 
talline bodies. See the article HEaT. 
To remedy this inconvenience, the com- 
mon method is by applying the bob of 
the pendulum with a fcrew; fo that it 
may be at any time made longer or fhort- 
er, according as the bob is {crewed down- 
waeds or upwards, and thereby the time 
of fts vibrations kept always the fame, 
Again, if a glafs or metalline tube, 
uniform throughout, filled with quick- 
fiver, and 58.8 inches long, were ap- 
plied toa clock, it would yibrate !econds 
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(for 39.2% of 58.8) and fuch a pene 
dulum admits of a twofold expanfion 
and contraction, viz. one of the metal 
and the other of the mercury, and thefe | 
will be at the fame time contrary, and 
therefore will correét each other. For by 
what we have fhewn, the metal will ex- 
tend in length with heat, and fo the 
pendulum will vibrate flower on that ac- 
count. The mercury alfo will expand 
with heat, and fince by this expanfion it 
muft extend the length of the column 
upward, and confequently raife the cen- 
ter of ofcillation; fo that by this means 
its diftance from the point of fufpenfion 
will be fhortened, and therefore the pen- 
dulum on this account will vibrate | 
quicker : wherefore, if the circumftances | 
of the tube and mercury are fkilfully ad- | 
jufted, the time of the clock might, by 
this means, for a long courfe of time, 
continue the fame, without any fenfible | 
gain or lofs. 
This is the invention of the late in- 
genious Mr. Graham, in the year 1721) 
who made a clock of this fort, and com- 
pared it with one of the bef of the com- 
mon fort for three years together, an 
found the errors of the former but about 
i part of the latter ; of which the reader 
may fee a farther account in Phil, Tranf, 
n° 392. It is what is now called Mr. 
Graham’s quickfilver-pendulum, 
Tn the forty-feventh volume of the Philos 
fophical Tranfaétions, Mr. Short gives 
us an account of other inventions to re- 
medy the fame inconvenience. Mr, 
John Harrifon, of Barrow, in Lin 
colnfhire, famous for bis invention of 
clock to find the difference of longitud 
at fea, without having the Jeaft know- 
ledge of what Mr. Graham had don 
before him, wade feveral experiments u 
on wires of different metals, in order t 
find their different degrees of expanfio 
and contraction, He thought that by 
propey combination of wires of two dif 
ferent metals, differing confiderably i 
their expanfion and contraétion, he migh 
be enabled to keep the center of ofcilla 
tion of a pendulum always at the fam 
diftance from the point of fufpenfion. 
In confequence of thefe experiments, 
he made a pendulum confifing of on 
fteel-wire, at the end of which 1s the bo 
or weight; and on each fide of this wire 
four wires alternately brafs and fteel, 
fo difpofed and contrived as to raife th 
pendulum by the fame quantity that it i 
lengthened by heat, and to |<t-down te 
| pendu 
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“pendulum in the fame propo'tion as it is 
railed by cold. 
Mr. Harrifon, in his firt machine for 
meafuring time at fea, likewife applied 
this combination of wires ef brafs and 
fteel, to prevent any alterations by heat 
and cold. And in the other machines or 
clocks he has fince made for the fame 
purpofe,: a like method of guarding 
againit the irregularities erifing from 
this caufe is ufed, as has beea fhown un- 
der the article LonGiTupE. 

Mr, Graham alfo made a peadulum con- 
fitting of three bars, one cf tee! between 
two of brafs, and the fteel bar ated upon 
a lever, fo as to raife the pendulum, 
when lengthened by heat, and to let it 
down, when fhortened by cold; but he 
found this clock liable to fadden ftarts 
and jerks in its motion, 

The ingenious Mr, Ellicott, in the fame 
volume of the TranfaS&tions, defcribes a 
pendulum of his invention, compofed of 
brafs and iron, with the method of ap- 
plying it, fo as to avoid the many jerks 
to which the machine might be liable. 
But befides the irregularities arfing from 
heat and cold, pendulum-clocks are lia- 
ble to others from fri&tion and foulnefs ; 
to obviate which, Mr. Harrifon has feve- 
‘ral excellent contrivances, whereby his 
clocks are almoft entirely free from fric- 
tion, and never need to be cleaned. See 
FRICTION and Loncirups. 

PENE, a river of upper-Saxony, in Ger- 
many, which feparates the {wedith terri- 
tories from thofe of Brandenburg. 

PENEMUNDER, a fortrefs of Germany, 
in the circle of upper-Saxony and dutchy 
gf Pomerania, fituated on the ifle of 
Ufedom, at the mouth of the river Pene, 
in eaft long. 14° 10’, north lat. 54° 20’. 

PENETRABILITY. See the article 
IMPENETRABILITY. 

PENETRALE, in roman antiquity, pro- 
perly denoted the chapel confecrated to 
the penates, or houfhold- gods, 

PENETRATION, | penetratio, the a& 
whereby one thing aéts upon another, 
or takes up the place already poflefled by 
another, 

Chauvinus defines penetration the co-ex- 
itence of two or more bodies, fo as one 
is prefent, or has its extenfion in the fame 
place as the other. 

Philofophers hold the penetration of bo- 
dies ablurd, 7. e. that two bodies fhould 
be at the fame time in the fame place ; 
and, accordingly, impenetrability is laid 
down as one of the eflential properties ef 
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matter. What is commonly therefore 
meant by penetration, only amounts: te 
the matter of one body being admitted 
into the vacuities of another. 

PENFORD, a market-town of Somerfet- 
fhire, fituated ten miles weft of Bath. 

PENGUIN IsLAND and. Bay, are fitu- 
ated on the coalt of Patagonia in fouth- 
America: weft long. 70°, fouth lat. 47°. 

PENGUIN, in ornithology, a name given 
to a fpecies of the alca, with eight fur- 
rows on the beak, and a white {pot be- 
fore the eye. It is a very large and fiw- 
gular bird, equal to the common goofe 
in fize; the head is large and flatted.ow 
the crown; the eyes are pretty large, 
and their iris grey witha tinge of yel- 
low ; the beak is of a kind of triangular 
figure, compreffed at the fides, and a 
little hooked juft at the extremity: the 

~wings and tail are fhort, the feet ftand 
backward, and the toes are conneGted by 

‘ amembrane, See the article ALCA. 

PENICHE, a port-town of Portugal, in 
the province of Eftremadura, fituated on 
the Ocean, forty miles north of Lifbons 
wett long, 9° 6’, north lat. 392% 207. 

PENICK, a town of Germany, in the 
marquifate of Mifnia, fituated fixteen 
miles foath-eaft of Altenburg. 

PENICILLA, in pharmacy, a lozenge, 
or form of medicine, made round ty 
rolling. See the article LOZENGE. 

PENICILLUS, among furgeons, is ufed 
for a tent to be put into wounds or ulcers. 
See the article TENT. 

PENIDIUM saccHaruM, in pharmacy, 
is prepared thus : diffolve fugar as much 
as you pleafe, clarify it with the white of 
an egg; then ftrain and infpiffate it 
gently, or flowly, till great bubbles 
arife: this done take it off the fire till the 
bubbles fubfide, and then pour it out 
upon a board which has been rubbed 
over with oil of almonds; and whan it 
is fomewhat hardened, take it up with 
your hook, and with your hand fprinkled 
with ftarch, (peedily reduce it into its 
proper form, and lay it up for ufe. 

It is good againft colds, to moderate the 
acrimonies of the breaft, promote expec- 
toration, &c, 

PENINSULA, in geography, a portion 
or extent of land, joining to the conti- 
nent by a narrow neck, or ifihmus; the 
reft being encompaffed with water. 

PENIS, the YARD, in anatoiny, the pri- 
mary organ of generation in man ; being 
called alfo mentula, virgo, priapus, and 
by a multitude of other names. 

Avnato- 
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Anatomifts divide the penis into three 
parts, the body, the glans, and the ure- 
thra. In the body of the penis, are 
ebfervable the cuticle and cutis, as the 
common integuments; the prepuce, be- 
ing a reduplication of the cutis covering 
the glans; and in the lower. part of this 
is fixed the frenulum, all which are de- 
{cribed under their feveral heads, See 
the articles CUTICLE,CUTIS,PREPUCE, 
and FRANUM, 

After thefe is obfervable the proper te- 
guments or coats of the penis. This is 
a robuft coat, of a membranous nature, 
furrounding every part of the penis. It 
is fometimes double, and has in the in- 
terftitial fpace a cellulofe coat which is 
difcoverable by inflation and diying in 
that flate. Under this are the two bo- 
dies which conftitute the penis; thefe, 
being called the corpora cavernofa, or 
{pongiofa, are defcrrbed under the ar- 
ticle CAVERNOSE. 
For a defeription of the other two parts 
of the penis, viz. the glans and urethra, 
fee GLANS and URETHRA. : 
The penis is joined by fynchondrofs to 
the offa pubis, by means of a ligament 
called ligamentum Velalii, as alfo by its 
lateral ligaments. The mutcles of the 
penis are numerous: they ferve princi- 
ally for the ere&ting it. See Muscue, 
The veffels of the penis are very nume- 
rous, and are diltributed through it in a 
very furpriiing and beautiful manner. 
To the confideration of the penis there 
yet alfo belong the glands, called from 
_ their difcoverer glandule Cowperi mu- 
cof: he defcribes three of them, two of 
which are fituated regularly one on each 
fide of the urethra, between the mafculi 
acceleratores and the bulb: they are faid 
to be of an oval figure, but fomewhat 
compreffed, and of the fize of a horfe- 
bean. They fecrete a mucous pellucid 
Jiquor, which each difcharges at its own 
duct into the urethra: the ufe of the 
fluid which they fecrete feems to be that 
of Jubicrating the urethra, and defend- 
ing it from being burt by the acrimony 
_ of the urine. The third of them, 
which is fingle, isin the angle of the 
curvature of the urethra, under the os 
pubis, and within the corpus cavernofum: 
fuch are the glandulze Cowperi. Finally, 
the glandula Littrii is fituated juft below 
the proftata, and lodged between the two 
membranes and coats of the urethra: 
the ufe of this gland is the fame with 
thofe already defcribed, The veffcls of 
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the penis, urethra, and the glands, 
are in common : their arteries are from 
the hypogaftrics, and thofe of the pu-! 
denda: the veins, which all have valves, 
carry back the blood to the veins of the 
fame parts; but before they jon them, 
they make various anaftomoes, and 
form a wonderful kind of reticulation in 
the body of the penis, The nerves 
come from the laft of thofe of the os fa- 
crum, and the lymphatic veffels are nu- 
erous, 

The ufes of the penis are twe, viz. a 
primary and a fecondary: the primary 
ufe of it is to ferve in the office of gene- 
ration, and the fecondary for the excre- 
tion of the urine. 
For the diforders of the penis, fee the 
articles. GONORRHOEA, with its fymp- 
toms PHIMOSIS, PARAPHIMOSIS, &c. 


the province of Valencia, fituated on the 
Mediterranean, under the meridian of 
London, and in north Jat, 40° 29". 
figs | 
nifies the fame with repentance; but is) 
alfo ufed for the difcipline, or punifhs 
ment, more ufually called penance. 

See the article PENANCE. 
There are feveral orders of penitence, 
confifting either of converted debauchees, 
reformed proftitutes, or perfons who de- 
vote themfelves to the office of reforming | 
them: fuch areghe order and congrega- 
tion of penitence of St. Magcalen, 1 
France; the converts of the name of 
Jefus, at Seville; and the penitents of 
Orvietto. 
PENITENTS, an appellation given ta 
certain fraternities of penitents diftin- 
guithed by the different fhape and colour 
of their habits. Thefe are fecular focie« 
ties, who have their rules, ftatutes, and 
churches, and make pablic proceflions’ 
under their particular croffes of banners.” 
Of thefe there are more than a hundred, 
the moft confiderable of which are as fol- 
lows: the white penitents, of which 
there are everal different forts at Rome, 
the moft antient of which was conftttute 
in 1264: the brethren of this frater- 
nity every year give portions toa certain 
number of young girls, in order to ther 
being married: their habit is a kind o 
white fackcloth, and on the fhoulder is a 
circle, in the middle of which is a red 
and white crofs. Black penitents, the 
moft confiderable of which are the bre= 
thren of mercy, inftituted in 1488, b: 
fome Florentines, in order to affift cri- 
minals 
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minals during their imprifonmet, and 
at the time of their death; on ee day 
of execution, they walk in prceflion 
before them, finging the feven pertential 
_ pfalms and the litanies; and aftr they 
_ are dead, they take then: down fpm the 
\ gibbet and bury them; their [bit is 
black fackcloth, There are others. whofe 
bulinefS it is to bury fuch perfon:as are 
found dead in the ftreets: thefe vear a 
death’s head on one fide of theihabit. 
There are alfo blue, grey, red, green, 
» and violet penitents ; all which cre re- 
markable for little elfe befides thediffer- 
ent colours of their babits. 
Mabillon tells us, that at Turi: there 
| area fet of penitents kept in pay t walk 
through the ftreets in procefhon, ad cut 
their fhoulders with whips, &e. 
ENITENTIAL, an ecclefiaftical book 
retained among the romanifts ; inwhich 
is prefcribed what relates to the impof- 
| tion of penance, and the reconciiation 
of penitents. See the article PENANCE. 
There are various penitentials, is the 
roman penitential, that of the vererable 
Bede, that af pope Gregory IIT. &c. 
ENITENTIARY, in the antient chriftian 
church, a name given to certain prefby- 
ters, or pric{ts, appointed in every church 
to receive the private confeffions of the 
people, in order to facilitate public difci- 
pline, by acquainting them what fins 
were to be expiated by public penance, 
and to appoint private penance for fuch 
private crimes as were not proper to be 
publicly cenfured. 
ENITENTIARY, at*the court of Rome, 
is an office in which are examined and de- 
livered out the fecret bulls, graces, or 
difpenfations relating to cafes of confci- 
ence, confeffions, &c. 
ENITENTIARY is alfo an officer, in fome 
cathedrals, vefted with power from the 
bifhop to abfolve, in cafes referved to 
him. ‘The pope has at prefent his grand 
penitentiary, who is a cardinal, and 
the chief of the other penitentiary priefts 
eftablifhed in the church of Rome, who 
confu't him in all difficult cafes, He pre- 
fides in the penitentiary, difpatches dif- 
penfations, abfolutions, @c. and has un- 
der him a regent and twenty-four proc- 
tors, or advocates of the facred peniten- 
liary. 
“SNK RIDGE, a market-town, four miles 
fouth of Stafford, 
SNMANMAUR, one of the higheft 
| mountains in Wales, in Carnarvonhhire. 
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PENNAFLOR, a town of Spain, in 
Afturias, fifteen miles fouth-weft of 
Orviedo. 

PENNATED, or Pinnatep, among bo- 
tanifts. See the article PINNATED. 

PENNON, or Penon, a kind of ftane 
dard, with a long tail, antiently belong- 
ing to a fimple gentleman, It is op+ 
pofed to the banner, which was fquare. 
See the article BANNER, 

PENNY, an antient filver-coin, which, 
though now little ufed, was the only one 
current among our faxon anceftors, See 
the article Corn. 

PENNY-EARTH, in agriculture, denotes a 
hard, loamy, or tandy earth, with a 
large proportion of fea-thells intermixed 
with it, 

PENNY-POST. See the article Post. 

PENNY-WEIGHT, a troy-weight, contain~ 
ing twenty-four grains, each of which 
is equal in weight to a grain of wheat, 
gathered out of the middle of the ear, 
asd well dried, See WEIGHT. 

PENON, or PENNON. See PENNON. 

PENON DE VELEZ, a port-town of Bar- 
bary, fituated on the Mediterranean, 
eighty miles fouth-ealt of the Streights of © 
Gibraltar, 

PENRISE, a port-town of Wales, in the 
county of Glamorgan, fituited on Brie 
ftol-chanvel, feventeen miles fouth of 
Caermarthen. 

PENRITH, a market-town of Cumber- 
land, fixteen miles fouth of Carlifle. 

PENRYN, a borough-town of Cornwal, 
near a bay of the Englith-channel ; 
weft long. 5° 35’, north lat. 50° 20’, 
It fends two members to parliament, 

PENSANCE, a market-town of Corn- 
wal, eight miles eaft of the Land’s end. 

PENSILVANIA, one of the englifh plan- 
tations in America, two hundred miles 
in length, and almoft as much in breadth : 
fituated between 74 and 78° of weft lon- 
gituse, and between 39 and 42° of north 
latitude: a fine fruitful country, bounded 
by the five nations of the Iroquois on the 
north; by New-Jerfey and New-York 
on the eaft; and by Maryland on the fouth 
and weft, It is a proprietary govern- 
ment, the heirs of Mr. Penn, a quaker, 
who fettled this country, appointing the 
governor. 

PENSION, a fum of money paid annually 
for fervices or confiderations already paft, 
The yearly payment of each member to 
the houfes of the inns of courts, are like- 
wife termed penfions ; and the yearly af- 

fembly 

6, 


PEN 


fembly of the members of the fociety of 


. Gray’s Inn, to confult on the affairs of 


the houfe, is alfo called a penfion. 


PENSiONARY, or PENSIONER, a per- 


fon who-has an appointment, or yearly 
fum, payable during !ife, by way of ac- 
knowledgment, charged on the eftate of 
a prince, company, or particular perfon. 
See the article ANNUITY. 


Grand PENSIONARY, an appellation given 


to the firft minifter of the States of Hol- 


~ Jand. The grand penfionary is chair- 


man in the affemblies of the flates of that 
province; he propofes the matters to be 
confulted.on; collects the votes; formé 
and pronounces the relolutions of the 
ftates; opens letters ; coofers with fo- 


reign minifiers, &c. His bufinefs is alfo 


to infpeét the. finances to: maintain the 
authority of the ftates, and to fee that the 
laws are obferved; and he is perpetual 
deputy of the ftates- general of the Unit- 
ed. Provinces. His commiffion is how- 
ever given him only for five years; after 
which it is deliberated whether or no it 
fhall be renewed ; but there is no inftancé 
of its being revoked : therefore death on- 
ly puts an end to the funétions of this 
important minifter. 


PEnsionary, is alfo the firft minifter of 


the regency of each. city in Holland, 
His office is to give his advice in affairs 
relating to the government either of the 
ftate in general, or of the city in particu- 
Jar; and in affemblies of the ftates of 
the province, he is fpeaker in behalf of 
his city. The funétion, however, of 
thefe penfionaries is not every where 
alike ; in fomecities they only give their 
advice, and are never found in aflemblies 
of the magiftrates, except when exprefly 
called thither: in others they attend con- 
ftantly; and in others ‘they make the 
propofitions on the part of the burgo- 
matters, draw up their conclufions, &c. 
They are called penfionaries, .becaufe 
they receive an appointment or penfion. 


PENSIONER, in general, denotes a per- 


fon who receives a penfion, yearly fallary, 
or allowance. . Hence, 


~The band of gentlemen-penfioners, the 


nobleft fort of guard to the king’s perfon, 
confilts cf forty gentlemen, who receive 
a yearly penfion of one hundred pounds. 
This honourable band was firft inftituted 
by king Henry VIII. and their cflice 
is to attend the king’s perfon, with their 
battle-axes, to and from his chapel-royal, 
and to receive him in the prefence cham- 
ber, or coming out of his privy-lodgings: 
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PENSTOCK, .a fluice; or flood-gati 


PENIACHORD, an aptient mufical j 


PENTACROSTIC, in poetry, a fet] 


PENTAEDROST YLA, in natural hif 


PEN 
they are alfo to attend at all great folems. 
nities, as coronations, St. George's feaft, 
public audiences of embafladors, at the| 
fovereign’s going to parliament, &c. 
They are each obliged to keep three 
double horfes and a fervant, and fo are 
properly a troop of horfe. They wait 
half at a time, quarterly ; but on Chrift- 
mas-day; Eafler-day; Whitfunday, &c. 
and on extraordinary occafions, they are 
ail obliged to give their attendance. 
They have likewife the honour to carry 
up the fovereign’s dinner on the corona 
tion-day, and St. George's feaft; a 
which times, the king or queen ufually 
confer the honour of knighthood on twa 
fuch gentlemen of the band as their cap 
tain prefents. 

Their arms are gilt hattle-axes; and 
their weapons, on horfe-back, in timé 
of war, are curaffiers-arms, with {word 
and piftols. Their flandard, in time o| 
war, is, argent, a ‘crofs gules. Theij 
captain is always a nobleman, who hat 
under him a lieutenant, a ftandard 
bearers a clerk of the check, fecretary 
paymafler, and harbinger, 


ferving to retain or let go, at pleafuré 
the water of. a mill-pond; or the Jik 
See the article SLUICE. _- | 
ftrument, with five ftrings, whence tl 
name. A 
The rings were of bullocks-leatt 
and ftruck with a plectrum made 

goats-horn. 


verfes fo difpofed as that there are alwal 
five acroftics of the fame name, in f 
divifions of each verfe, See Acrost 


ry, the name of a genus of f{pars, 
the article SPAR, . 

The bodies of this genus are fpars, 
form of pentangular columns, termi 
ed by pentangular pyramids attone e 
and irregularly affixed at the othe 
fome folid bedy. 
Of this genus there are three kno 
fpecies.. 4. One witha very long py 
mid. This is found if the mines 
Mendip-hills. 2. One with a thick 
Jumn, and avery fhort and large p: 
mid, This is found in the Hartz-fe 
in Germany, and in Cumberland. A 
3. One with a broad depreffed py 
mid. This is found, fo far as it is 
known, only in the mines at Ram 
berg in the Harta foreft in Germany, 
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PENTAGON, in geometry, a figure of 
-. five fides and five angles. 

_ If the five fides be equal, the angles are 
fo too, and the figure called a regular 

pentagon: fuch is A BCDE (plate 
CXCVI. fig, 4.) infcribed in the circle. 
The mofl confiderable property of a pen- 
tagon is, that one of its fides, DE, is 

_egual in power to the fides of a hexagon 
and a decagon, infcribed in the fame 
circle ABC DE; thatis, the fquare of 

_ the fide DE, is equal tothe fum of the 

_ fquares of the fides dE and E 3. 

The area of a pentagon, like that of 
any other polygon, may be obtained by 
refolving it into triangles. See the ar- 
ticles TRIANGLE and POLYGON. 
Pappus has alfo demonftrated, that 
twelve regular pentagons contain more 
_ than twenty triangles infcribed in the 
fame circle, Jib. v. probl. 45. 
The dodecahedron, which is the fourth 
regular folid, confifts of twelve pen- 
tagons. 

“In fortification, pentagon denotes a fort 
with five baftions. 

PENTAGRAPH, or PARALLELOGRAM, 
an initrument whereby defigns of any 
kind may be copied in what proportion 
you pleafe, without being {killed in 
drawing, 

It confilts of four brafs or wooden rulers, 
(plate CXCVI. fig. 5.) two of them 
' from fifteen to eighteen inches long; the 
other two half that length. At the ends 
and middle.of the Jong rulers, as alfo 
at the ends of the fhorter, are holes, up- 
on the exact fixing whereof, the perfec- 
tion of the inftrument chiefly depends, 
hofe in the middle of the long rulers 
are to be at the fame.diltance from thofe 
at the ends of the long ones, and thofe 
of the fhert ones, fo as to form a paral- 
lelogram. 
It is fitted together by a large pillar a, 
having at one end a fcrew and out, 

* whereby the two long rulers are joined, 
and at the other a little knot for the in- 

~ ftrument to flide on; 4 is arivet with a 

' {crew and nut, wherewith each fhort ru- 
Jer is faftened to the middle of each long 
one; cisa pillar, one end whereof, be- 
ing hollowed into a fcrew; has a nut fitted 
tO it; at the other end is a worm to {crew 
into the table; when the infrument is to 
be ufed, it joins the ends of the two fhort 
rulers: d:is a pen or pencil fcrewed into 
alittle pillars eis a brafs-point, mode- 
rately blunt, f{crewed, likewife, into a 
hittle pillar. 

Vou. IL, 
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Ufe of the PenTaGRaPH, 1. To copy 2 
defign in the fame fcale as the original : | 
fcrew the worm ¢ into the table; lay a 
paper under the pencil d, now placed at _ 
J, and the defign under the point e, now ~ 
placed at g; then, condudting the point 
over the feveral lines of the defign, the 
pencil f will draw the fame on the paper. 

2, If the defign be tobe reduced intohalf, 
&c. the {pace, the worm mutt be placed ’ 
at the end of the long ruler d, and the 
paper and pencil on the middle. In this 
ftuation condust the brafs-point’ as be- 
fore, and the pencil will draw its copy im 


the proportion required, the pencil here # 
moving half the length that the point 
ages, 9 ee a 


On the contrary, if thedefignbe to be 
enlarged by one half, the brafs point, ( 
with the defign, muft be placed in the 
middle at ¢, the pencil and paper atthe 
end of the long ruler, and the worm at ! 
the other, F 
3-.To enlarge or reduce in other pro~ # 
portions, there are holes drilled eee “3 
diftances on each ruler, namely, all _ 4 
along the fhort ones, and half way the ~ 
long ones, in order for placing of the y 
brafs-point, pencil, and worm, in a _ 
right line therein; that is, if the oy 
carrying ‘the point be put in the third — 
hole, the two other pieces muft be put in- 
its third hole, ; J 
If then the point and defign be placed at 
any hole of the great ruler, and the 4 
pencil with the paper at any hole of the 
fhort ruler, which forms the angle there- 
with, the copy will be lefs than half the 
original. On the contrary, if it be~ 
placed at one of the holes of that fhort 
ruler, which is parallel to the long ruler, 
the copy will be greater than half the 
original. 

Few of thefe inftruments will do any 
thing tolerably but firaight lines, aud 
many of them not thole. 

PENTAMETER, in antient poetry, a 
kind of verfe conffting of five feet, or 
metres ; whence the name. 
The two firft feet may be either da&tyls 

_ or fpondees, at pleafure; the third is 
always a fpondee, and the two laft ana- 
pets: fuch is the following verfe of ° 
Ovid, 


Pe? Seay 


7 
s 2 3 eee ¥ 
Carmini|bus vi\ves tem| pus in o|mne meis. 4 
A pentameter verfe, fubjoined to an, 
hexameter, conflitutes what is called ele- 
giac, See the article ELEGIaAC. 
PENTANDRIA, in botany, one of Lin- 
14,G neus’s 


3 

. ‘ 

Mi 
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: 
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neus’s claffes of plants, the fifth in or- 
der; the charaéters of which are, that 
all the plants comprehended in it have 
hermaphrodite flowers, with five ftamina 
“or fale parts in each: they are fubdi- 

vided into orders, which are denominated 
monogynia, digynia, trigynia, &c. ac- 
cording as there are one, two, three, &e, 
piftils, or female parts, in each flower. 
See the article STAMINA. 
To this genus belongs the vine, of the 
order of the monogynia ; the elm, of the 
digynia ; fumach, of the trigynia, &e. 
PENIFAPETALOUS, an _ appellation 


-. given to flowers that confift of five petals 


or leaves, See the article FLOWER, 


~ PENTAPETES, in botany, a genus of the 


“monade!phia-polyandria clafs of plants, 


the calyx of which is fimple}; the fta- 


ey 


‘mnina are at leaft twenty in number, five 
of which are very long and fterile, and 
the fruit is a capfule, containing five 
cells, with membranaccous feeds. 

PENTAPOLIS, in geography, denotes a 
country wherein are only five cities; 
fuch was the pentapolis of Egypt, or Cy- 
“yenaica, which contained the five cities 
Berenice, Arfinoé, Ptolemais, Cyrene, 
and Apollonia. 


-PENTAPTOTON, in grammar, denotes 


a noun which has only five cafes. 


* PENTASTICH, wevragixo, in poetry, 
- a ftanza, or divifion of a poem, confilt- 


ing of five verfes ; whence the name. 
PENTASTYLE, in architeéture, a build- 
ing wherein there are five rows of co-~ 
lumns. See the article CoLUMN. 
PENTATEUCH, wevrarevysc, an appel- 
_ Jation given to the firft five books of the 
-Old Teftament, viz. Genefis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 
See the article GENESIS, &c. 
The Samaritans acknowledge no other 
fcriptures befides the Pentateuch, which 
they flill preferve in the old hebrew or 
pheenician charadter, as alfo in the vulgar 
famaritan, 
PENTATHLON, in antiquity, a general 
name for the five exercifes pe:formed at 
the grecian games, viz. wreftling, box- 


ing, leaping, running, and playing at’ 


the difcus, See the articles Gamgs, 


WRESTLING, &e. 


PENTATONON, in the antient mufic, a 


concord called by us the revundant fixth, 
See the article SIXTH. 

PENTECOST, a folemn feftiyal of the 
Jews, fo called becaufe it was celebrated 
on the fiftieth day. afier the fixteenth of 
the month Nifan, which was the fecond 
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day of the paffover, See’ Passover, 
The feaft of pentecoft was inftituted in 
memory of the law’s being given, on the 
fiftieth day after the Ifraelites came out 
of Egypt, en: 
It was on the feaft of pentecoft that the 
Holy Ghoft miraculoufly defcended on 
the apoftles. See WHITSUNDAY. 
PENTELASMIS, in the biftory of fhell- 
fih, a genus of animals, compofed of a 
flethy body, «ffixed to a flefhy and foft 
pecicie; the body is compoied of five 
valves, and the pedicle is fometimes 
fhort, and in other fpecies confiderably 
long. The animal, inhabiting the fhell- 
body of this genus, isa triton, See the 
article TRITON, | 
This genus comprehends the goofe-thell, 
or barvacle, being atender, brittle thell, | 
about an inch long, and three quarters — 
of an inch in diameter, See the article — 
CONCHA ANATIFERA, 
PENTHEMIMERIS, in antient poetry, a 
part of a verle confilting of two feet and 
a long fyllable, 
PENTHORUM, in botany, a genus of 
the decandria pentagynia clafs of plants, 
without any flower-petals; the fruit is a 
fingle caplule, divided into five parts, 
with five conic angles, and containing 
five cells, with numerous feeds in each. 
PENULTIMA, or PENULTIMATE SYL- 
LABLE, in grammar, denotes the lait 
fyllable but one of a word; and hence 
the anti-penultimate fyllable is the laft 
but two, or that immediately before the 
_ penultima, ; 
PENULTIMATE cuona, in mufic, ac- 
cording to Broflard, is the fame with 
what the Greeks call paranete, though 
others will have the paranete to be only 
the next chord to the ultimate. 
PENULTIMATE Of the jeparaiz, paranet 
diaxeugmenon, a name the antients gav 
to one’ of the chords of their lyre o 
fyftem, correfponding to the de, da, re of 
the third o&tave of the modern fyftem. 
PENULTIMATE of the acute, paranete hy- 
perboleon, a chord of the antient fy ftem 
anfwering to the ge, re, fol of the thir 
o&tave of the modern fy fiem. 
PENUMBRA, in aftronomy, 2 partia 
fhade obf-rved between the perfect fha 
dow and the full light in an eclipfe. 
It arifes from the magnitude of the fun’ 
hody ; for were he only a luminous point 
the fhadow wou!d be all perfe 5 but b 
yeafon of the diameter of the fun, it hap 
pens that a place which is not illuminat 
ed by the whole body of the fun, does ye 
recely 
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receive rays from a part thertof, See the 
article EcLipse. 

PEPASMUS, in medicine, denotes the 
. digefting and concoéting of morbid hu- 
mours. 

PEPASTIC, or Peptic, in phyfic, are 
medicaments of the confiftence of an em- 
plaifter, for bringing humours to a head, 
and difpofing them to maturation, 
PEPLIS, waTeR-PuRSLAIN, in botany, 
a genus of the hexandria-cigynia clafs of 
lants, the flower of which confifts of 
ve very {mall oval petals ; and its fruit 
is a cordated bilocular capfule, contain- 
ing numerous very fmall and triquetrous 
feeds. 

PEPO, the PomMPION, in botany, is com- 
prehended by Linnzus among the cucur- 
bita, See the article CUCURBITA. 
PEPPER, piper, in natural hiftory, an 
aromatic berry, of a hot dry quality, 
chiefly ufed in feafoning- 

We have three kinds of pepper at this 
time in ufe in the fhops; the black, the 
white, and the long pepper. 

Black pepper is the fruit of a plant of the 
diandria-trigynia clafs, without any 
flower-petals: the fruit itfelf is roundifh 
and rugofe, and difpofed in clufters : it 
is brought from the dutch fettlements in 
the Eaft-Indies, See plate CC. fig. 3. 
The common white pepper is factitious, 
being prepared from the black in the 
following manner: they fteep this in fea- 
water, expofed to the heat of the fun 
for feveral days, till the rind or outer 
bark foofens; they then take it out, and 
when it is half dry, rub it till the rind 
falls off; then they dry the white fruit, 
and the remains of the rind blow away 
Jike chaff. A great deal of the heat of 
the pepper is taken off by this procefs ; 
fo that the white kind is fitter for many 
purpofes than the black. However, there 
is a fort of native white pepper, produced 
on a fpecies of the fame plant, which is 
much better than the faétitious, and in- 
deed little inferior to the black. 

The long pepper is a dried fruit of an 
inch or an inch and an half in length, 
and about the thicknefs of a large goofe- 
quill: it is of a brownith-grey colour, 
cylindrical in figure, and faid to be pro- 
duced on a plant of the fame genus. 
Pepper is principally ufed by us in food, 
to affift digeftion ; but the people in the 
Eaft Indies efteem it as a ftomnachic, and 
drink a {trong infufion of it in water by 
way of giving them an sppetite: they 
have alfo a way of making a fiery {pirit 
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which they ufe for the fame purpofes, 
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They have alfo a way of preferving the 
common and long pepper in vinegar, and 
eating them afterwards at meals. : 

Common pepper pays a duty, on impor- 


tation, of 2s. 44d. per pound; but if» 


imported immediately from the place of 
growth in britth fhipping, it pays only 


It 
A754) per pound. Long pepper pays, 
L 


100 324 
on importation, 2755 de the pound ; and 
draws back, on exportation, 2,4.d. 


Chiapa-PepPer, is thought to be the fame 
with Jamaica-pepper. ie 


Jamaica Peprsr, pimenta, in botany, See 2 


the article PIMENTA. 


Indian Perrer, or Guinea PEPPER, caps 


jficum, in botany. See Capsicum, — 
Poor man’s Pepper, or PEPPER WORT, @ 

name given to lepidium. See LEPIDIUMs 
Water-Peprer, is only a fpecies of fedum, 

or houfe leek. ; Pe ine 
PEPPER-BIRD, the englifh name of a fpe- 


cies of ramphaftos, with a yellow rump. é 


See the article RAMPHASTOS. — a 
All the fpecies of ramphaftos are fond 


of pepper, but this eats it the moft vora-_ 
cioufly of them all; whence its englifh — 


name: it is about the fize of ouf jack- 
daw ; and its beak is fix inches, or more, 
in length, and three inches in diameter 
at the bafe, 

PEPPER-EEL, in the hiftory of animal. 
cules, a fpecies of enchelis, found in 
pepper-water and other vegetable infu- 
fions. See the articles ENCHELIS and 
PEPPER-WATER. _ 

PEPPER-MINT, a {pecies of mint, See the 
article MINT. 3 

PepPpeER-WATER, a liquor prepared in the 
following-manner, for microfcopical ob- 
fervations : put common black pepper, 
grofsly powdered, into an open veffel fo 
as to cover the bottom of it half an inch 
thitk, and put to it rain or river: water, 
till it covers itan inch; fhake or ftir the 
whole well together at the firft mixing, 
bot never difturb it afterwards: let the 
veffel be expofed to the air uncovered ; 
and ina few days there will be feen a 


Fh 


as 


pellicle or thin fkin {wimming on the © 


furface of the liquor, looking of feveral 
colours, 
This is a congeries of multitudes of 
fmall animals; and being examined by 
the microfcope, will be feen all in mo- 
tion: the animals, at firft fight, are fo 
{mall as not to be diftinguifhable, unlefs 
14 G2 to 


PER 


i 


B oi is full of them, to a confiderable 


ihey foon after come up to the furface 
egain. The fkin appears foonett in warm 
weather, and the animals grow the 
quickeft ; but in the fevereft cold it will 
fucceed, unlefs the water freezes. 

beut the quantity of a pin’s bead of this 
‘feum, teken up on the rib of a new pen, 


or the tip of a hair-pencil, is to be laid 


on a plate of clear glafs; and if applied 
firft to the third magnifier, then to the 
fecond, and, finally, to the firft, will 


_ fhew the different animalcules it contains, 
of feveral kinds and fhapes as well as fizes. 
PEPSIS, among phyficians, denotes the 


concoétion of food or humours in the 
body. Seethe article CONCOCTION. 
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rod Q , and thus turn the rod once round, 
in the time the wheel makes one revolu~ 
tion. This rod, lying along a groove 
in the fide of the carriage of the inftru- 
ment, under the dotted line, has at its 
other end a fquare hole, into which is 
fitted the end 6 of a fmall cylinder P. 
This cylinder is difpofed (ibid. n° 3.) 
under the dial-plate of a movement, at 
the end cf the carriage B, in fuch a man¢ 
ner as to be moveable about its axis: its 
end @ is cut into a perpetual fcrew, 
which falling into the thirty-two teeth 
of a wheel perpendicular thereto, upon 
driving the inftrument forward, that 


wheel makes a revolution each fixteenth | 
On the axis of this wheel is a pi- | 


pole. 
nion with fix teeth, which, falling into 


the teeth of another wheel of fixty teeth,- 


carries it round every hundred and fixti- 
eth pole, or half a mile. 


This laft wheel, carrying a hand or in- — 


dex round with it over the divifions of a 


PE Rise ouins - 


PEPUS, or Persus, a lake fituated on the 


dial plate, whofe outer limb is divided 
: ene confines of Livonia, has a communica- 


into one hundred and fixty parts, cor- 


- 2 


” 


tion with the gulph of Finland, and the 
Jake Worfero in the dominions of Ruffia. 


PEQUIGNY, a town of Picardy, in 


France, fifteen miles fouth of Abbeville. 


PERA, one of the fuburbs of Conftanti- 


nople, where ambaffadors and chriftians 
ufually refide. 


PERAMBULATION, in law, fignifies 


the walking about a foreft, parith, or the 
like, by juflices or others, in order to 
mark down and preferve the limits and 
bounds thereof. 


PERAMBULATIONE FACIENDA, a writ 
~ commanding the fhenff to make peram- 


bulation, in order to fettle the bounds of 
two adjoining manors. 

This writ is only iffued, where the two 
lords of the manors-agree to fuch peram- 
bulation ; for if either of them refufe, 
the other fhall have the writ de rationabi- 
libus divifis,, See RATIONABILIBUS. 


PERAMBULATOR, in furveying, an 


infrument for meafuring diftances, call- 
ed alfo pedometer, way-wifer, and fur- 
veying wheel. 

It confits of a wheel AA (pl. CXCVIT. 
fig, 1.n° 1,) two feet feven inches anda 
half in diameter; confequently, half a 
pole, or eight feet three inches in cir- 
cumference. On one end of the axis is 
a nut, three quarters of an inch in dia- 
meter, and aivided ioto eight teeth; 
which, vpon moving the wheel round, 
fall into the eight teeth of another nut ¢ 
(ibid. n° 2.) fixed on one end of aniron- 


refponding to the one hundred and fixty 
poles, points out the number of poles 
paffed over. Again, on the axis of this | 
laft wheel is a pinion, containing twenty 
- teeth, which, falling into the teeth of 


a third wheel, which hath forty teeth, 


drives it once round in three hundred 


and twenty poles, or a mile. On the 


axis of this wheel is a pinion of twelve 
‘teeth, which, falling into the teeth of a 


fourth wheel, having feventy-two teeth, 
drives it once round in twelve miles. 


This fourth wheel, carrying another in- | 
dex over the inner limb of the dial-plate, 


divided into twelve for miles, and each 
mile fubdivided into balves, quarters, 
and furlongs, ferves to regifter the revo 
lutions of the other hand, and to keep 


account of the half miles and miles paff-! 


ed over as far as twelve miles. 

The nfe of this inftrument is obvioug 
from its conftrv€ion. Its proper office 
isin the furveying of roads and large 
diftances, where a great deal of expedi- 


tion, and not much accuracy, “is re 


quired, It is evident, that driving if 
along, and obferving the hands, has the 
fame effe&t as dragging the chain, and 
taking account of the chains and links. 
Its advantages are its handinefs and ex~ 
pedition ; its contrivance is fuch, that 
it may be fitted to the wheel of a coach 
in which ftate it performs its office, and 
meafures the road without any trouble 
at all, 
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PER ARSIN ET THESIN, in mufic. Per 

arfin, in a fong, counterpoint, figure, 

&c, is when the notes afcend from grave 

to acute ; and per thefin, when they de- 

{cend from acute to grave. 

| PERCA, the pEarcH, in ichthyology, a 

genus of the acanthopterygions order of 
fithes, the charaéters of which are, that 
the branchioftege membrane on each fide 
contains feven bones, and the back has 
one or two fins. 

Befidies the common pearch, this genus 
comprehends the lucius and lucioperca, 

» See Lucrus and LUCIOPERCa. 

The pearch is diftinguithed by feveral 
tranfyerfe ftreaks, and by having the 
belly fins red: it grows in fome places 
to a foot and an half in length, and is 
confiderably thick in proportion ; but its 
more ufual fize is eight or nine inches in 
length : its noftrils are large and patu- 
lous, and nearer the eyes than the extre- 
mity of the fnout, 

| PERCASLAW, or PEREJESLAW, a city 

of the Ukrain, in Ruflia, forty-four 

, miles fouth-eaft of Kiof. 

PERCEPTION, in logic, the firft and 
moft fimple aé&t of the mind, whereby 
it perceives or is confcious of its ideas, 
See the article IDEA. 

“In bare perception, the mind is for the 
moft part only paflive; yet impreffions 
made on the fenfes caufe no perception, 

-unlefs they are taken notice of by the 
mind, as we fee in thofe who are in- 
tently bufied in the contemplation of cer- 
tain objects. It ought alfo to be ob- 
ferved, that the ideas we receive by per- 
ception are often altered by the judg- 
ment, without our taking notice of it ; 
fo that we take that for the perception 
of our fenfes, which is but an idea form- 
ed by the judgment: thus, a man who 
reads, or hears, with attention, takes 
little notice of the chara&ers or founds, 
but of the ideas excited in him by them, 
See the article JUDGMENT. 
The faculty of perception feems to be 
that which conftitutes the diftinGtion be- 
tween the animal kingdom and the in- 
ferior parts of nature. Perception is 
alfo the firft ftep towards knowledge, 
and the inlet of all the materials of it ; 
fo that the fewer fenfes a man has, and 
the duller the impreffions that are made 
by them are, the more remote he is from 
that knowledge which is to be found in 
other men, See KNOWLEDGE. 

PERCH, or PEaRcH, perca, See PERCa, 
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Percu, a meafure of length. See the ar- 
ticle MEASURE. 

PERCHANT, among fowlers, denotes a 
decoy-bird, which being faltened by the 
foot, flutters about the place to draw 
other birds to it. 

PERCHE, a territory of Orleanois, bound- 
ed by: Normandy on the north, 

PERCOLATION, the fame with filtra- 
tion. See the article Fi. TRATION, 

PERCUSSION, in mechanics, the impref- 
fion a body makes in falling or ftriking 
upon another, or the fhock of two bodies 
in motion. See the article MoTion. 
Percuffion is either direét or oblique; 
direct, when the impulfe is given in a 
line perpendicular to the point of con- 
tact ; and oblique, when it is given ina 
line oblique to the point of conta&, 
See the article CENTER. 

The ratio which an oblique ftroke bears 
to a perpendicular one, is as the fine of 
the angle of incidence to the radius, 
Thus, let ab (plate CKCVI. fig. 6.) be 
the fide of any body on which an ob- 
lique force falls, with the direétion 7 a5 
draw de at right angles to 2b, a per- 
pendicular let fall from d to the body to 
be moved, and make ad the radius of a 
circle ; it is plain that the oblique force 
da, by the laws of compofition and re- 
folution of motions, will be refolved into 
the two forces dc and bd; of which 
dc, being parallel to a2, hath no energy 
or force to move that body ; and, conie- 
quently, @6 expreffes all the power of 
the ftroke or impulfe on the body to be 


moved: but db is the right fine of thé ~ 


angle of incidenceda&; wherefore the 
oblique force da, to one falling perpen- 
dicularly,. is as the fine of the angle of 
incidence to the radius. 
PER DELIQUIUM, See DELIQuiuM. 
PERDIX, the partridge. See the article 
PARTRIDGE. 

PERDUES, or ENFANS PERDUES, 
the article FORELORN HOPE. 
PEREGRINE, among altrologers, a term 

applied to a planet, when found in a 
fign where it has none of its five effen- 

tial dignities, 
PEREMPTORY, in law, where joined 
to a fubttantive, denotes a final and dee 
terminate aét, without any hope of re- 
newing or altering the fame: thus we 
find peremptory day, action, mandamus, 
&c, in our law-books. But yet there 
may be what is called a putting off a pe- 
remptory, when the matter cannot be 
C fpoken 


See 


PER 
fpoken to at the day fixed, on account 
of other bufinefs; and this is done by 


motion of the party, that the court will - 


give a farther day without prejudice to 
him. 

PERENNIAL, in botany, is applied to 
thofe plants whofe roots will abide many 
years, whether they retain their leaves 
in winter or not: thofe which retain 
their leaves are called ever greens; but 
fuch as caft their leaves, are called deci- 
duous, or perdifols. Some of thefe have 
annual ftalks, which die to the root every 
autumn, and fhoot up again in the (pring; 
to which Jungius gives the title of radix 
reftibilis, 

PERENNIAL WINDS. See WIND. 

PERETERION, a name which chirurgi- 
cal writers give to the perforating part 

’ of the trepan. See the article TREPAN. 

PERFECT, fomething to which nothing 
is wanting ; or that has all the requi- 
fites of its nature and kind. 

_ PerrFEcT,, in arithmetic. Perfeét number 
is that, all whofe aliquot parts added to- 
gether, make the fame number with the 
number whereof they are fuch parts. 

PERFECT PRETERIT TENSE, in gram- 
mar. See the article PRETERIT. 

PERFECT, in mufic, denotes fomething that 
fills and fatisfies the mind and the ear: in 
which fenfe we fay, perfect cadence, per- 
fe& concord, &e. 

‘The antients had two kinds of concords, 
the major and minor, and each of thefe 
again was either perfect or imperfect. 
he word perfeét, when joined to the 
words mode and time, ufually expreffes 
Mriple time, or meafure; in oppofition 
to double time, which they called im- 
perfeét, See the article Time. 

PERFECTION, the ftate or quality of a 
thing perfect. See the Jaft article. 
Perfeétion is divided, according to Chau- 
vinus, into phyfical, moral, and meta- 
phyfical. Phyfical or natural perfeétion, 


is that whereby a thing has all its pow- “ 


ers or faculties, and thofe too in full vi- 
gour; and all its parts both principal 
and fecondary, and thofe in their due 
proportion, conftitution, &c., in which 
fenfe man is faid to be perfeé&t, when he 
has a found mind in a found body, 
This perfelion is by the fchools fre- 
quently termed evepyntixn, becaufe a thing 
is enabled thereby to perform all its ope- 
rations, 

Moral perfeStion is an eminent degree 
of virtue or moral goodne(s, to which 
men arrive by repeated acts of piety, be- 
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neficence, &e, This is ufually fubdi- 
vided into abfolute or inherent, which 
is aGually in him to whom we attribute 
it; in imputative, which exifts in fome 
other, and not in him it is attributed to. 
Metaphyfical, tran{cendental, or effential 
perfection, is the poffeffion of all the ef- 
fential attributes, or of all the parts ne- 
ceflary to the integrity of a fubftance ; 
or it is that whereby a thing has or is 
provided of every thing belonging to its 
nature. ‘This is either abfolute, where 
all imperfeftion is excluded, fuch is the 
perfection of God; or fecundum quid, 
and in its kind. 
PERFIDIA, in mufic, a term borrowed 
from the Italians, fignifying an affeétion 
of doing always the fame thing, of | 
purfuing the fame defign, continuing the 
fame motion, the fame fong, the fame 
paflage, and the fame figures of notes. 
Such are the fiff or conftrained tiattes | 
as thofe of chacones, becaufe depending 
wholly onthe caprice of the compofer. 
PERFORANS Manus, in anatomy, 4 
mufcle of the fingers, being the flexor of 
the third phalanx, called alfo profundus 5 
which, arifing at the upper part of the 
middle of the ulna, and dividing into 
four tendons; perforates the tendons of 
the perforatus manus, and is inferted 
into the beginning of the third ‘phalanx 
of the four fingers, See the article 
Perroratus, &e. ‘ 
PERFORANS PEDIS, inanatomy, a mu{cle 
of the toes, being the flexor of the third 
phalanx : its origin is from the hinder 
furface of the upper part of the tibia + 
towards the middle it is divided into four 
tendons, and thefe perforate the tendons: 
of the perforatus pedis, and are after. 
wards terminated in the third phalanx. 
PERFORATUS manus, in anatomy, a 
mufcle of the fingers, called alfo fubli- 
mis, being the flexor of the fecond pha- 
Janx, arifing from the internal condyle 
of the humerus, and the radius: it is 
divided into four tendons, which are in 
ferted into the fecond phalanges of the 
four fingers. See FLexor, &e. 
PERFORATUS PEDIS, inanatomy, a muf- 
cle of the toes, being the flexor of the fe- 
cond phalanx, arifing from the lower and. 
inner furface of the calcaneum, It is di< 
vided into four tendons, which are per- 
forated and is terminated in the bones of 
the fecond phalanx. 
PERFUME, /fufftus, an agteeable artificial 
odour, affe@ing the argan of fmelling. 
The generality of perfumes are made “a 
° 


PER 


of mulk, ambergrife, civet, rofe and ce~ 
dar-woods, orange flowers, jafmin, jon- 
uils, tuberofes, and other odoriferous 

fovet: thofe drugs commonly called 

aromatics, fuch as ftorax, frankincenfe, 
benzoin, cloves, mace, &c, enter the 

‘compofition of a perfume: fome are alfo 

-compofed of aromatic herbs or leaves, 

i}as Javender, marjoram, fage, thyme, 

hyffop, &c. 

Perfumes were antiently very much in 
ufe: but fince people are become fenfible 
of the harm they do to the head, they are 
generally difufed among us; however 
they are {till common in Spain and Italy. 

ERFUMES, in pharmacy, are topical or 
external remedies, compofed of certain 
powders and gums, which being mixed 
together, and thrown on the coals, pro- 
duce a vapour and fmoke of great ufe 
in feveral difeafes, ‘There are dry per- 
fumes made up in trochés, pills, &c. of 
olibanum, mattic, olives, &c. and moift 
vifcuous ones mixed with the juices of 
herbs, 

By means of an oil diftilled from tartar, 
Boerhaave obferves, that rich perfumes 
may not only be exalted, but that mnfk 
and civet may have their fcent invigo- 
rated after being decayed, by fufpending 
them tm a jakes, 

ERGA, a port-town of european Turky, 
in the province of Albina, oppofite to the 
ifland of Corfu, in eaft long. 21°, north 
lat. 39° 207, 

PERGAMUS, an antient city of the leffer 
Afia, in the province of Phrygia, fitu- 
ated north of Smyrna. 

ERIAGOGE, or Peripore, in rhe- 
toric, is ufed where many things are ac- 
cumulated into one period which might 
have been divided into feveral. 
PERIANTHIUM, in botany, expreffes 

| that-fort of cup of a flower which either 
confifts of feveral leaves, or elfe of one 
leaf divided into feveral fegments, and 

furrounds the lower part of the flower. 
| See the article Catyx. 

PERIAPTON, wtpiamroy, a kind of me- 
dicine otherwife called periamma, or 
amulet, which being tied about the neck, 

is fuppofed to prevent or cure difeales, 

See the article AMULET. 

PERICARDIUM, in anatomy, a mem- 
branaceous bag, loofely including the 
heart, and fituated in the middle and 
lower part of the thorax, between the 
two lobes of the Jungs. See Hzuarr. 
The figure of the pericardium is conic, 

like that of the heart itfelf, Its fize is 
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fuch as can conveniently contain the heart 
without prefling upon it. It is conneét- 
ed with the mediaftinum, with a great 
part of the diaphragm, and with the 
large veffels of the heart, which, toge- 
ther with this covering, fuftain alfo the 
heart itfelf in its place. In beafts of molt 
kinds, the heart is not at all connected 
with the diaphragm by its pericardium,” 
The pericardium is compofed of a double 
membrane; the exterior one is common 
with the pleuta and mediaftinum; the 
interior one is proper, Jubricous, and is 


continuous with the coats of the larger . 


veffels, ‘This membrane, when expand- 
ed upon the finger, frequently difcovers a 
great number of foraminula or little aper- 
turés, The arteries and veins of the pe- 
ricardium are from thofe of the mediatti- 
num and diaphragm, and its nerves are 
alfo from the diaphragmatics. Its lyme 
phatics all run to the thoracic duét. 

The ufes of the pericardium are, 1. To 
fupport the heart in a pendulous ftate, 
efpecially when we lie down. 2. To 
defend the heart from the cold air taken 
in at the lungs. 3. To preferve it from 


being injured by water, by matter, or 


any other extraneous fluid in the cavity 
of the thorax, And, 4. Tocontain the 
liquor of the pericardium, as it is called, 
which ferves to facilitate the motions of 
the heart, 
The liquor of the pericardium is a fluid 
refembling in appearance water in which 
raw flefh had been wafhed. The ana- 
tomical writers in general deduce this 
fluid from certain glands fituated either in 
the pericardium, or in the heart itfelf; 
but as thefe glands are not to be found, 
Heifter thinks it more rational to fuppofe 
that it is expreffed ont of the auricles of 
the heart in its fyftole. ‘Ihe pericar- 
dium is found fometimes in long heétics 
to cohere with the fubftance of the heart; 
and there are accounts of its having been 
wholly wanting. 

PERICARPIA, in pharmacy, the fame 
with epicarpia. See EPICARPIUM. 

PERICARPIUM, among botanifts, a co- 
vering or cafe for the feeds of planter. It 
is the germen of the piftil enlarged: there 
are no le!s than nine [pecies of pericarpia: 
1. A capfule. 2. A conceptaculum. 3. 
A pod. 4. Alegumen, 5. A nut. 6. 
Adrupe, 7, Anapple. 8. A berry. 
9. A ftrobilus, See CapsuLe, @c, 

PERICHORUS, in antiquity, a name 
given by the Greeks to their profane 
games and combats, that is, to fuch as 
were 


PER. 


See the article GAMES. 
PERICRANIUM, in anatomy, a thick 
folid coat, or membrane, covering the 
outfide of the cranium or fkull. See the 
article SKULL. 
Some call it by the géneral name of peri- 
ofteum, becaufe of its adhering to the 
bone: others divide jt into two mem- 
branes, the under one whereof immedi- 
ately invelting the fkull they call peri- 
ofteum, and the upper pericranium. In 
effe&t it is one double membrane, confilt- 
ing, as moft others do, of two coats. It 
is {uppofed to have its origin from the du- 
ra mater, which pafling through the fu- 
tures of the fkull, by means of feveral 
filaments, forms this thick membrane ; 
at leaft it is found conneéted to the dura 
mater, by fibres tranfmitted from it to 
the membrane thro’ the futures. About 
the origin of the temporal mutcles, the 
coats of the pericranium part; the outer 
pafling over thofe mufcles, and the inner 
flill adhering clofe tothe cranium, See 
the article PERIOSTEUM. 
PERIDROME, peridromus, in antient ar- 
ehitecture, the fpace, gallery, alley, or the 
like, in a periptere, between the columns 
and the wall. 


PERIGEE, perigeum, in atronomy, that | 


point of the fun’s or moon’s orbit, where- 

yw they are at their leaft diftance from 

the earth, in which fenfe it lands oppofed 
to apogee. See the article APOGEE. 

In the antient aftronomy, perigee denotes 

that point in a planet's orbit, wherein the 

center of its epicycle is at the leaft dif- 
tance from the earth, See the article 

PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM. 

_PERIGRAPHE, a word vfually under- 

\  ftood to exprefs a carelefs or inaccurate 
delineation of anything; but in Vefalius 
it is ufed to exprefs the white lines or im- 
preflions that appear in the mufculus rec- 
tus of the abdomen, 

PERIGUEUX, a city of France, in the 
province of Guienne, capital of the ter- 
ritory of Perigord, fituated. on the river 
Lifle, in eaft long. 25’, north lat. 45° 15’. 

_ PERIHELIUM, in aftronomy, that point 

of a planet’s or comet's orbit, wherein it 

is in its leaft diftance from the fun; in 
which fenfe it ftands in cppofition to 
aphelium. See the article APHELIUM. 

The antient aftronomers, on account of 

their fuppefing the earth in the center of 

the fyftem, inftead of this term ufed that 
of perigeum. §-e the ar.icle/PERIGEE. 
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PERINEUM, or PERINEUM, in anato 


PERINDE VaLterg, a term in the ecclefi 


PERIOCHA, ecwxx, an argument in 
PERIOD, in aftronomy, the time take 


PER 


or limits of any figure or body. See the 
article FiGURE, 

The perimeter of furfaces or figures are 
lines, thofe of bodies are furfaces. I 
circular figures, inftead of perimeter, we 
fay circumference, or periphery, See the 
article CIRCUMFERENCE, 


my, the {pace between the anus and the 
parts of generation, divided into two 
equal lateral divifions, by a very diltincy 
line, which is longer in males than in fe 
males, The perineum is fubjeét to la 
ceration in a difficult birth. In this part 
an operation is performed, called a punc 
ture of the perineum, or perforatio 
made into the urethra and bladder, ta 
difcharge the urine when it is fuppreffed. 
See the articles DELIVERY, IscHURY, 
PARACENTESIS, and PuncTuURE. } 
But the principal diforders to which this 
part is fubje&t, are abfceffes and fiftulas.| 
See the articles ABSCESS and FISTULAg| 


aftical law, fignifying a difpenfation to a 
clerk, who, being deficient in his capaci- 
ty, is neverthelefs de facto admitted to 4 
benefice, or other ecclefiaftical funétion, 


dicating the fum of a difcourfe, . 


up by a ftar or planet in making a revo 

lution round the fun; or the duration o 

its courfe till it return to the fame point 

of its orbit, Seethe article ORBIT. | 

‘The periodical times of the planets roun 

the fun are as follow: an 
tS] 


The period of re 


Mercury — 87 23 35 
Venus =— — 224 16 49 
The earth — 966° 16:2 09 
Mars oa — 686 23 27 


Jupiter _ 
Satun — — 10759 6 36 
See Mercury, VENUS, &c. 

There is a wonderful harmony betwee 
the diftances of the planets from the fun 
and their periods round him ; the greé 
law whereof is, that the {quares of thi 
periodical times of the primary plane 
are to each other as the cubes of their di 
frances from the fun; and likewife, th 
fquares of the periodical times of the {é 
condaries of any planet, are to each othe 
as the cubes of their diftances from th 
primary. This harmony among the plai 
nets is one of the gyeateft confirmation 


PER 


ef the copernican hypothefis. See the 

article COPERNICAN. 

For the periods of the moon and fatellites 

of jupiter and faturn, fee the articles 

Moon and SaTELLirTE. 

The periods of feveral comets are now 
pretty well afcertained. See COMET. 
PERIOD, in chronology, denotes a revolu- 

tion of a certain number of years, or a 

‘feries of years, whereby, in different na- 

tions, and on different occafions, time is 

meafured ; fuch are the following. 
Galippic PERIOD, a fyftem of feventy-fix 
years, See CALIPPIC PERIOD. 

The calippic period comprehends 48 

common years, and 28 intercalary ones, 

940 lunations, and 22759 days, See 

thé article CyCLe. 

Conftantinopolitan PERIOD, 

JULIAN PERIOD. : 
Dionyfian PERIOD, or Viforian PERIOD, 

a fyftem of 532 lune-lolar and julian 
years, which being elapfed, the charac- 
ters of the moon fall again upon the fame 
day and feria, and revolve in the fame 
order, according to the opinion of the 
antients. 
This period is otherwife called the great 
pafchal cycle, becaufe the chriftian church 
firft ufed it, to find the true time of the 
palcha, or eafter. The fum of thefe 
years arife by multiplying together the 
cycles of the fun and moon. See the 
article EasTER, 

Hipparchus’s Periop, a fyftem of 304 
| years, both lunar and folar, which being 
elapfed, Hipparchus thought that the 
reckoning by the lunar motion would co- 
incide again with the folar meafures, 
This period comprehends 3760 lunar 
months, or 111039 days; the fum of 
which arifes from the multiplication of 


See the article 


the calippic period by 4, fubtracting uni- _ 


ty from the produét. 

Yulian PERIOD. See JULIAN. 

Metonic PERIOD, that invented by Meton, 
being the fame with the cycle of the moon, 
See the article CycLE, 

PERIOD, in grammar, denotes a fmall 

+ compafs of difcourfe, containing a per- 
fect fentence, and diftinguifhed at the 


end by a point, or full flop, thus (.) 3. 


and its members or divifions marked by 
commas, colons, &c, See the articles 
POINT and SENTENCE, 

The celebrated definition of Ariftotle is, 
that a period is a difcourfe which has 
a beginning, a middle, and an end, all 
vifble at one view, And De Colonia 

Vou, Kl. 
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defines a period a fhort but peife&t fen» 
tence, confifting of certain parts or mem- 
bers, depending one upon another, and 
connected together by fome common vin= 
culum, 

The periods allowed in oratory are three, 
a period of two members, called by the 
Greeks dicolos, and by the Latins bi- 
membris ;_ a period of-three members, 
tricolos, tcrimembris; and a period of 
four, tetracolos, quadrimembris: how- 
ever, it is poffible to introduce a period 
of one member, called by Ariftotle mo- 
nocolos, or fimple period ; but it will be 
reputed a flaw, and is a thing never 
practifed by orators, The period may 
likewife be prolonged to five or fix mem- 
bers; but then it changes its name,’ and 
inftead of period commences what they 

call a periodical difcourfe. The laws 
and meafures of periods are pretty ftrict- 
ly regatded by orators, particularly the 
antients. In oratory, the members of a 
period fhould be equal, or nearly fo, that 
the paufes, or refts of the voice, at the 
clofe of each member, may be nearly 
equal; however, in writing not intend- 
ed for rehearfal, this is not regarded ; 
and common difcourfe admits of periods, 
both longer and fhorter than oratory. 
Periods are faid to be round or fquare, 
according to their different economy and 
cadences; fquare period is that confifting 
of three or four equal members, formal- 
ly diftinguithed from each other ; and a 
round: period is that whofe members or 
parts are fo conneéted and fitted into eaeh 
other, as that the junctures or commif- 
fures are fcarce feen, but the whole fides 
equally round, without any notable ftops 
or inequalities. 

PERIOD is alfo ufed for the character (.) 
wherewith the periods of difcourfe are 
terminated, or expreffed, being common- 
ly called a full ftop or point. See. the 
article PUNCTUATION. 

PERIOD, in numbers, a diftinStion made 
by a point, or comma, after every fixth 
place or figure; and is ufed in numera- 
tion. for the readier diftinguifhing and 
naming the feveral figures or places, 
which fee under NUMERATION, ; 

Period of a difcaje, in medicine, is the ~ 
time between the accefs of one fit, or pa- _ 
roxy{m, and that of the next, including 
the entire exacerbation, decline, and in- 
termiffion, or remiffion. ‘Thefe, in fome 
diforders, are very regulay and conftant, 
as in intermitting fevers; but in chro- 
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nical diforders, more irregular and un- 
certain, as in epilepfies ; hence fuch dif- 
eafes are called pertodical, 

Periop of the blood, is its circulation. 
See the article CIRCULATION, 
PERIODEUTA, a church-officer among 
the Greeks, eftablifhed by the council of 
Laodicea, in towns where there were no 
bifhops ; being a kind of rural dean. 
PERIODIC, or PERrODICAL, fomething 
that terminates and comprehends a pe- 
riod: fuch is a periodic month, being the 
fpace of time wherein the moon difpatches 
her period; a periodic difeafe, @c, See 
MontTu, Diseask, Periop, Ge. 
PERIOECI, wepioinn, in geography, fuch 
- inhabitants of the earth, as have the 
fame latitudes, but oppofite longitudes ; 
or live under the fame parallel, and the 
fame meridian, but in different fem:- 
circles of that meridian, or in oppofite 
points of the parallel. Thefe have the 
fame common feafons throughout the 
year, and the fame phznomena of the 
heavenly bodies ; but when it is noon- 
day with the one, it is midnight with the 
other, there being twelve hours between 
them in an ealt or welt direction. Thefe 
are found on the globe, by the hour- 
index, or by turning the globe half 
round, that is 180 degrees either way, 
See the article GLOBE. 
PERIOPHTHALMIUM, in natural hi- 
flory, the fame with the niétitating mem- 


brane. See the article NICTITATING 
MEMBRANE. 
PERIOSTEUM, or PzriostTium, in 


anatomy, a nervous vafculous membrane, 
endued with a very quick fenfe, immedi- 
ately furrounding, in every part, both the 
internal and external furfaces of all the 
bones in the body, excepting only fo 
much of thé teeth as ftand above the 
gums, and the peculiar places on the 
bones, in which the mufcles are inferted. 
It is hence divided into the external and 
internal periofteum, and where it exter- 
nally furrounds the bones of the fkull, it 
is generally called the pericranium. See 
' the article PERICRANIUM, 


‘This membrane ferves to conftitute the 


 - firft rudiments of the bones in a foetus in 
utero. It is the organ of fecretion for the 

“ bony matter, as the membrana adipofa 
is for the fat: all the bones, during the 
time of their growth, receiving from it 
their matter of accretion, and afterwards 
their putriment. The blood-vefféls of 
the periofteum penetrate in innumerable 
places into the bones themfelves, as is 
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evidently feen in the freth bones of chil- 
dren. The fenfidility in the bones is 
wholly owing to this membrane; for 
when divefted of this, they may be faw- 
ed, cut, or burnt without pain. It gives 
the determination and figure to bones, as 
is evident from this, that when it is 
wounded, exoftofes, tophi, and caries 
arife in the part. The periofteum is of 
different thicknefs in different parts, but 
in general the internal is vaftly thinner 
than the external, and ferves to nourifh 
that part of the bones. It receives alfo 
nerves and blood-veffels from the out- 
fide, through certain canals in ,the fub- 
ftance of the bones, which it communi- 
cates to the marrow in fuch as have any. 
It is generally faid to arife from the du- 
ra mater of the brain; but Heilfter thinks 
this opinion fcarce right, as the periofte- 
um is evidently formed at the fame time 
with the dura mater in the foetus. 
PERIPATETIC pPuitosopuy, that fy- 
ftem taught and eftablifhed by Ariftotle, 
and maintained by his followers, the pe- 
ripatetics, called alfo ariftotelians. 
The greateft and beft part of Ariftotle’s — 
philofophy, he is faid to have borrowed | 
from his mafter Plato. Serranus affirms | 
confidently, and fays that he is able to 
demonftrate it, that there is nothing ex- 
quifite in any part of Ariftotle’s philofo- 
phy, dialeétics, ethics, politics, phyfics, 
or metaphyfics, but is found in Plato: 
and of this opinion are many of the an- 
tient authors,Clemens Alexandrinus, &c. 
Ariftotle’s philofophy preferved itfelf z 
puris naturalibus, a long time, none of his 
followers or commentators having dared, | 
to make any innovation therein, till the — 
beginning of the XIIIth century, when 
it began to be new modelled, A reform- 
ed fyftem of peripateticifm was firft in- 
troduced into the {chools in the univerfity 
of Paris, from whence it foon fpread 
throughout Europe, and has fubfifted in 
the univerfities to this day, under the 
name of fchool philofophy ; the founda- 
tion whereof is Ariftotle’s doétrine fre- 
quently mifunderftood, and oftner mif- 
applied : but of thefe, at different times, 
have {prung feveral branches, as the tho~ 
mifts, fcotitts, nominalifts, @c, See the 
article THomisTs, &e. 
PERIPETIA, wepwélea, in the drama, 
‘that part of a tragedy, wherein the ac- 
tion is turned, the plot unravelled, an 
- the whole concludes. See the article 
CATASTROPHE. 
The qualities of the peripetia are, “ahh 
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be probable and neceffary ; in order to 
which it muft be the natural refult, at 
lealt the effect of the foregoing action, or 
of the fubjeét itfelf, and muft not ftart 
from any foreign or collateral caufe. 
The peripetia is fometimes induced by 
remembrance or dilcovery, and fome- 
times without any difcovery, 
PERIPHERY, in geometry, the circum- 
ference of a circles ellipfes, or any other 
regular curvilinear figure, See the ar-. 
ticle CIRCUMFERENCE, CIRCLE, @&e, 
PERIPHRASIS, in rhetoric, the fame 
with: circumlocution. See the article 
CIRCUMLOCUTION. 

PERIPLOCA, CLIMBING DOG’s BANE, 
in botany, a genus of the pentandria- 
digynia clafs of plants, the corolla where- 
of confilts of a fingle plane petal, divided 
into five obbong, linear, truncated, and 
emarginated fegments; the fruit confilts 
of two large, oblong, ventricofe follicles, 
each formed of a fingle valve, and con- 
taining one cell: the feeds are numerous, 
imbricated, and coronated with down ; 
the receptacle is longitudinal and capil- 


dary 

PERIPNEUMONY, in medicine, an in- 
flammation of the lungs attended with a 
weight in the lungs, a difficuity of breath- 
ing, and an oppreffion of the breaft, 
with a purulent fpitting, and a fever ac- 
companied with a cough. When the in- 
flammation affe&s both the lobes, and 
the whole body of the lungs, the cafe is 
de(perate. 

The peripneumony is diftinguifhed into 
two kinds; one of which has its feat at 
the extremity of the pulmonary artery, 
and is called the true peripneumony ; 
and the other is fituated in the bronchial 
arteries, and is called the fpurious or 
baftard peripneumony. ¢ 
The true pertpneumony is often cured by 
a critical refolution and concoétion of the 
morbific matter, which is either attenu- 
ated, fo as to be returned into the chan- 
nels in the common courfe of circulation, 
_ or expetorated by coughing; which may 
“ be eafily known by an abatement of the 
fymptoms, and the patient’s falling into 
gentle breathing fweats. 

Copious bleeding is the moft effeflual re- 
medy in the beginning of this difeafe ; 
but not fo proper when expectoration 
goes on fucce(sfully, becaufe it fometimes 
fuppreffes it, and in that cafe fudorifics 
thicken the matter which is expectorated. 
‘Fhe motions of nature ought to be fol- 
lowed: the aliment ought to be more 
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flender and thin than in any other inflam- 
matory difeafe whatloever ; common whey 
is fufficient to preferve the ftrength of the 
patient; relaxing aliments are proper, 
of which barley, and all its preparations, 
are the beft. Diuretics: that have not 
much acrimony are uleful ; and for this 
intention, an infufion of fennel-reots in 
warm water, with miik,- is good. 
nature relieves by a diarrheea, without 
finking the firength of the patient, it 
ovght to be promoted by emollient cly- 
fters. But if the patient is neither re- 
lieved nor dies in eight days, the inflam- 
mation will end ina fuppuration, and an 
abfcefs of the lungs, and fometimes in 
fome other part of the body: in this cafe 
bleeding muft be forborne ; the diet muft 
be mild; foft, incraflating, and more 
plentiful ; and tepid vapours fhould be 
taken into the lungs, from decoftions of 
proper ingredients, When, by the fymp- 
toms and time, the impofthume may be 
judged to be ripe, the vapour of vinegar, 
and any thing that creates a cough, are 
proper; for the fooner itis broke, the 
lefs danger will the lungs be in. In this 
ftate, which is not abfolutely defperate, 
the aliment ought to be mijk, and the 
drink milk and barley-water with gentle 
anodynes, that the patient may have 
fome reft. 


Spurigus, or Baflard PERIPNEUMONY, @ 


difeafe of the lungs, which generally arifes 
from a heavy pituitous matter generated 
in the blood, and caft upon the lungs. 
In this diforder the patient is hot and 
cold by turns, is giddy upon the leaf 
motion, and complains of a rending 
pain of the head whenever he coughs; 
he vomits up every thing that he drinks ; 
the urine is turbid and red, and ‘the 
whole thorax full of pain. In this dif- 
order the patient fhould be let blood from 
a large orifice; and then give him the 
following clyfter, which mutt be repeated 
daily, till the fymptoms evince that the 
lungs are relieved : take of honey, three 
ounces; of nitre, one dram; one yolk 
of an egg ; and eight ounces of barley- 
water; make them into aclyfter. Let 
the patient’s diet be very flender, fuch 
as weak broths, fharpened a little with 
orange or Jemon-juice ; and he may drink 
a weak mixture of honey and water > 
the fteams of warm water may be taken’ 
in at the mouth, and the following de- 
coétion given him: take of the roots of 
fennel, two ounces; of the roots of grafs, 
four ounces; of the leaves of pellitory, 
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and agrimony, each an handful and a 
half; of the bruifed feeds of white pop- 
py, one ounce; and of liquorice, one 
ounce and an half; boil them, for a 
quarter of an hour, in two pints and a 
half of water: of which let the patient 
drink two ounces every two hours. 
Likewife let his legs and feet be bathed, 
and large blifters applied. 
PERIPTERE, in the antient architeQure, 
a building encompaffed on the outfide 
with a feries of infulated columns, form- 
ing a kind of portico all around ; fuch 
were the portico of Pompey, tlie feptizon 
of Severus, and the bafilica of Anto- 
ninus. 

The peripteres were properly temples, 
which had columns on all the four fides, 
by which they were diftinguifhed from 
the proftyle and amphiproftyle, the lat 
of which had no columns before, and 
the firft none on the fides. 

M. Perault obferves, that periptere, in 
the general fenfe of the word, is the 
name of a genus, tncluding all the fpe- 
cies of temples, which have porticos of 
columns all around, whether the columns 
be diptere, or pfeudo-diptere, or fimply 
periptere, which is a fpecies that bears 
the name of a genus, and which has its 
columns diftant from the wall, the breadth 
of an intercolumnation. 

PERISCII, in geography, the inhabitants 
of either frigid zone, between the polar 
circles and the poles;, where the fun, 
when in the fummer-figns, moves only 
round about them, without letting, and 
confequently their thadows, in the fame 
day, turn to all the points of the ho- 
rizon. 

PERISKYTISM, in antient furgery, an 
incifion made under the coronal future, 
reaching from one temple acrofs to the 
other, penetrating to the bone of the cra- 
nium. 

PERISTALTIC, in medicine, a vermi- 
cular fpontaneous motion of the inteftines, 
performed by the contra&tion of the cir- 
cular and longitudinal fibres, of which 
the flefhy coats of the inteftines is com- 
pofed ; by means whereof the chyle is 
driven into the orifices of the lacteal veins, 
and the feces are protruded towards the 
anus. See CHYLIFICATION. 

When this motion comes to be depraved, 
and its direction changed, fo as to pro- 
ceed from below upwards, it produces 
what is called the iliac paffion. See the 
article IL1AC PASSION. 
PERISTAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, a 
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name which fome give toa mufcle of the 
uvula, more properly denominated pte- 
rygoftaphylinus. See the articles UVULA 
and PrERYGOIDAUs, 


PERISTYLE, in antient archite&ture, a 


building encompaffed with a row of co- 
lumns on the infide: fuch was the hypa~ 
thre temple of Vitruvius, and fuch are 
now fome bafilicas in Rome, feveral pa- 
laces in Italy, and moft cloifters of re- 
ligious. 

Periftyle is alfo ufed by modern writers, 
for a range of columns, either within or 
without a building : thus we fay, the 
corinthian periflyle of the portal of the 
Louvre, @c. 


PERISYSTOLE, in medicine, the inter- 


val of reft between the two motions of the 
heart, viz. that of the fyftole, or con- 
traction, and that of the diaftole, or dila- 
tation. 


PERITONEUM, in anatomy, is a thin, 


fmooth, and lubricous membrane, in- 
vefting the whole internal furface of the 
abdomen, and containing moft of the 
vifcera of that part, as it were ina bag. 
It lies immediately under the tranfverle 
mufcles of the abdomen, and adheres to 
them, and alfo coberes with the dia- 
phragm, and with al! the vifcera lodged 
in this part. It entirely inclofes the fto- 
mach, the inteftines, the mefentery, the 
omentum, the liver, the fpleen, and the. 
pancreas: as to the kidneys, ureters, 
and fmaller veffels of the abdomen, it co- 
vers them only on the anterior part, and 
the urinary bladder only on the pofterior, 
The peritonzum is compofed of a double 
membrane, or lamelia; the exterior one 
has longitudinal and flender fibres,and the 
interior tranfverfe and more robuft ones. 
There are alfo ligaments formed from it, 
viz. that which fufpends the liver, and — 
the two ligamenta Jata of the uterus in 
women. Its proceffes, fent out of the 
abdomen, are two, and thefe ferve to 
furround and inclofe the fpermatic veffels 
and the tefticles. _ 

The arteries and veins of the peritoneum 
are fupplied from the epigaftric, mam- 


_ mary, lumbar, and diaphragmatic vef- 


fels; and the nerves are propagated from 
thofe of the diaphragm, back, loins, and 
os facrum. 
The ufe of the peritonzum are, 1, To 
inclofe the contents of the abdomen ; for 
when this part is dilated, wounded, or 
broken, they fal] out of their due places, 
and ruptures are formed. 2. To give — 
an external covering to almoft all the 
parts 
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parts contained in the abdomen, which 
are therefore generally faid to have their 
- external membrane from the peritoneum, 
And, 3. To form the procefs of the pe- 
ritoneum, and the tunica vaginalis of 
the teftes. 
ERITROCHIUM, in mechanics, denotes 
a wheel, or circle, concentric with the 
' bafe of a cylinder, and moveable together 
with it, about an axis. See the article 
- AXIS IN PERITROCHIO. 
ERJURY, in law, the crime of fwear- 
ing falfely, where a lawful oath is ad- 
miniftered by one in authority, in a mat- 
ter relating to the iffue or caufe in quefs 
| tion, whether it be a perfon’s own wilful 
aét, or done by the fubornation of others. 
See OATH and SUBORNATION, 
In order to make an offence perjury, it 
muft appear to be wilful and delibe- 
rate, and not done through furprize or 
inadvertency : it mult be dire&t and pofi- 
tive, and not where a perfon {wears as he 
thinks or believes : but in cafe a perfon 
fwears to what he is ignorant of, it is a 
falfe oath, even though what he fwears 
fhould happen to be true; thus, a plain- 
tiff caufed two perfons to fwear to the 
value of goods, which they never faw, 
when, notwithftanding they fwore what 
was true, it was adjudged to be perjury 
inthem. At the common law, perjury, 
and the fubornation of it, are punifhable 
by fine, imprifonment, pillory, tran{porta- 
tion, @c. Perfons committing perjury 
in a caufe concerning lands, goods, &c. 
depending in a court of record, thall for- 
feit 201. be imprifoned for fix months, 
and be rendered incapable of giving evi- 
dence in any court, till the judgment is 
reverfed; and if offenders have not goods 
to the value of the fine, they are to be 
fet in the pillory, in fome market-place, 
and have their ears nailed thereto. When 
a petfon fuborns a witnels to give falfe 
teftimony in a court of record, he forfeits 
401. and if he be not worth fo much, 
shall fuffer fix months imprifonment, and 
ftand in the pillory, &c. 
PERIWINKLE, in the hiftory of fthell- 
fith, a {pecies of buccinum, See thie ar- 
ticle Buccinum, 
PERMANENT, in general, fomething 
that continues the fame, whether in na- 
ture or fituation, and other circumftan- 
ces; thus, air generated by fermenta- 
tion, is faid to be permanent, becaufe it 
continues to fhew all the natural proper- 
ties of common air. See AiR. _ 
Thus allo thofe cups of flowers are called 
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permanent, which remain after the flowers 
leaves are fallen. 

PERMEABLE, a term applied to bodies 
of fo luofe and porous a firvéture, as to 
let fomething pafs through them, 

PERMIA, a province on the north-ealt 
part of european Mufcovy, feparated 
from Afia by the river Oby, 

PERMUTATION, incommerce, the fame 
with bartering. See BARTERING. 

In the canon-law, permutation denotes 
the actual exchange of one benefice for 
another. 


_PERMUTATION of quantities, in algebra, 


the fame with combination. See the ar- 
ticle COMBINATION. 
PERNAMBUCO, a province of Brafil, in 
America, bounded by the province of 
Tamera on the north, by the Atlantic 
ocean on the eaft, by the province of Se- 
regippa on the fouth, and by the couns 
try of the Tapuyers on the weft; being 
two hundred miles long, and one hun- 
dred and fifty broad. 
PERNANCY, in law, fignifying taking 
or receiving, is peculiarly applied to tithes 
taken in kind, See PERNOR, 
PERNES, a town of the french Nether- 
lands, of the province of Artois, fitu- 
ated fifteen miles fouth-eaft of St. Omers. 
PERNIONES, CHILBLAINS, Or KIBES, in 
furgery, a name given to thofe tumours, 
which happen in the hands and feet from 
violent cold. See the article CoLp. 
Chilblains are accompanied with inflam~ 
mation, heat, rednefs, pricking pain, and 
immobility of that limb: fometimes they 
are of a livid or leaden colour, and fome- 
times they break out with fcabs, or elfe 
with chops, or flits, which afterwards 
penetrate deeper, and become ulcerous. 
The humour which they difcharge is a 
little foetid, and pretty much refembles 
pus or fanies; and they terminate in 
either difperfion, fuppuration, or gan- 
grene and fphacelus, See the article 
DisPERSION, &c. 
While the chilblains are yet tumified and 
red, and the part retains its fenfe and 
motion, without any great heat and 
pain, the diforder is then of the mildeft 
kind ; on the contrary, when they are li- 
vid, occafion the limb to become ftiffand 
infenfible, or excite pricking pains there- 
in, there is then danger of a worfe con- 
fequence, left it fhould degenerate into a 
gangrene, or at leaft a deep exulceration. 
There being no room to doubt but that 
cold is the caufe of chilblains, it readily 
follows that the cure muft confift chiefly’ 
in 


FER 
in reftoring the blood to its former flu- 
idity and free circulation as foon as pof- 
fible; for which purpofe an external as 
well as internal treatment is neceflary. 
In the external treatment, the patient be- 
ing expofed in a temperate air, fhould 
according to Heifter, exercife his limbs 
as much as poffible, in order to advance 
him fill to a greater warmth or heat ; 
but when he is too weak to exercife him- 
felf, it will be proper to bath the parts 
affected with fnow, or cold water; after 


which, when the limb becomes fenfible, * 


comfortable medicines may be applied, 
fuch as fpirit of wine, either pure, or 
with theriaca, rock-oil, balfam of ful- 
phur, &c. When the parts affected have 
been well rubbed or bathed with thefe, 
the patient may then be advanced towards 
the fire, or be put to bed, endeavouring 
afterwards to excite a gentle fweat. 

In the internal treatment, great fervice 
will be -had from a few glaffes of hot 
wine, wherein has been boiled fome cin- 
namon and fugar; though it may not be 
improper to give with this alternately, a 
{mall quantity of fome fudorific mixture. 
If the wine be not at hand, good ale boil- 
ed with cinnamon, cloves, and fugar, 
may well enough fupply its place. It 
fhould be continued fo as to keep up a 
fweat for a whole hour, for halfan hour, 
or according to the feveral circumftances : 
but if the diforder is much flighter, this 
method is not then fo dire€tly neceffary ; 
it may then be laid afide: though, in 
the opinion of Heifter, it is much pre- 
ferable to any other method. When 
chilblains tend to a fuppuration, then it 
3S proper to treat them like other ab- 
feeffes. See the article ABSCESS. 

If a patient has before been troubled 
with chilblains, which are ufed to return 
every year in the winter, the prefervative 
againft the diforder is to anoift the parts 
affefted with petroleum, or oil of tur- 
pentine, before and after the feverity of 
the winter comes on; but when the dif- 
order has begun to thew itfelf again by 
tumour, inflammation, and pain, the 
heel or finger may be wrapped up in a 
fwine’s bladder, dipped in the foremen- 
tioned oil, and the cold itfelf fhould al- 
ways be carefully avoided by proper 
cloths or coverings. Y 
PERNOR of profits, in law, he who takes 
the profits of lands, &c. and on feifure, 
the king fhall have the lands of an out- 
lawed perfon, and the profits thereof, 
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notwithftanding they are aliened by t 
outlaw. 
PERONE, in anatomy, the fame wit 
fibula. See Fipuna, Hence, 
PERONJEUS, in anatomy, is an epithe 
applied to fome of the mufcles of t 
perone or fibula. 3. The peroney 
anticus, is a mufcle that arifes at th 
anterior part of the middle of the fibula 
and terminates at the exterior metatar{a 
bone ; the office of this mufcle is to dra 
the foot upwards. 2. Peronzus poftic 
is a mufcle that arifes at the upper pa 
of the fibula, but its tendon is turne 
back ‘ynder the tarfus, and is inferte 
into that bone of the metatarfus, whic 
fupports the great toe. There is ufuall 
in old fubje&s a fefamoide bone in t 
tendon of this mufcle, where it paffe 
under the os cuboides. Its office is alf 
to pull the foot upwards. See MuscLe 
PERONNE, a city of France, in the pre 
vince of Picardy, fituated on the rivg 
Somme, twenty-three miles north eaft ¢ 
Amiens, 
PERORATION, feroratio, in rhetori 
the epilogue, or laft part of an oratio 
wherein what the orator had infilted 9 
through his whole difcourfe, is urgé 
afrefh with greater vehemence and pafhiog 
The peroration confifts of two parts. 1 
Recapitulation, wherein the fubftance 
what was diffufed throughout the wh 
fpeech is colleéted briefly, and curforil, 
and fummed up with new force ar 
weight. 2. The moving the paflion 
which is fo peculiar to the peroratio 
that the mafters of the art call this’ pai 
fedes affetuum. ‘The paffions to b 
raifed are various, according to the vé 
rious kinds of oration. In a panegy 
Jove, admiration, emulation, joy, & 
In an invective, hatred, contempt, & 
In a deliberation, hope, confidence, : 
fear. The qualities required in the p 
oration are, that it be very vehemé 
and paffionate, and that it be fhort; b 
caufe, as Cicero obferves, tears fo 
dry up. 
PEROUSA, a town of Italy, in the p 
vince of Piedmont, capital of one of ¢ 
vallies of the Vaudois, fituated twe 
miles fouth-weft of Turin. 
PERPENDICULAR, in geometry, a li 
falling dire&tly on another Jine, fo as 
make equal angles, on each fide; call 
alfo'a normal line: thus the line A] 
plate CXCVII. fig. 2, n° a. is pe 
pendicular tothe line CD. 7. ¢. it mak 
ri 
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right angles therewith. See ANGLE. 
From the very notion of a perpendicular 
it follows ; 1. That the perpendicularity 
is mutual, 7, ¢. if a line, as AB, be per- 
pendicular to another CD, that other is 
alfo perpendicular to the firft, 2. That 
|} only one perpendicular can be drawn 
from one point in the fame place. 3. 
That if a perpendicular be continued 
through the line it was drawn per- 
pendicularly to, the continuation will 
alfo be perpendicular to the fame. 4. 
That if there be two points of a right 
line, each of which is at an equal 
diftance from two points of another right 
Nine, that line is perpendicular to the 
other. 5. That line which is perpendi- 
cular to another is alfo perpendicular to 
all the parallels ofthe other. 6, Thata 
perpendicular line is the fhortelt of all 
thole which can be drawn from the fame 
point to the fame right line. 

Hence, the fhorteft diftance of a point 
from a line is a right line drawn from 
the point perpendicular to the line, or 
plane; and hence the altitude of a figure 
1s a perpendicular let fall from the ver- 
tex to the bafe. 

To raife, from the point A, (ibid, n° 2.) 
a line perpendicular to the line BC; 
make AB=AC and from the points 
B and C as centers, with the fame open- 
ing of the compaffes, defcribe two arches 
cutting each other in the point D, and 
the line DA fhall be the perpendicu- 
lar required ; that is, the angles DAB, 
DAC, thall be equal; becaufe all the 
fides of the triangle DAB will be equal 
to all the fides of the triangle DAC... 
Tolet falla perpendicular upon a line BC 
(7b. n° 3.) from a point given without 
it Aj; onthe point A defcribe an arch 
which fhall cut the line in the points B 
and C; then making the equilateral tri- 
angle 'BEC (by prop. 1. lib. i. of 
Euclid) the line AE fhall be perpendicu- 
Jar to the line BC, For fince the triangles 
ABD and ACD have the fide AD 
‘common, and AB is equal to AC, and 
the angle BAD is equal to the angle 
CAD, they are equal in every refpect by 
prop. 4. lib. 1. of Euclid; and the 
angle D equal on each fide; therefore 
by the definition the line A D is perpen- 
dicular to the line BC. 

To ereét a perpendicular on the end of a 
given line, fuppofe at R, (ibid. n° 4.) 
open your compaffes to any convenient 
Gittance ; and fetting one foot in C, draw 
the femi-circle PR'S, Lay aruler from $ 


thro’ C, and it will fied the point P in the 
circumference: whence draw P R, which 
is the perpendicular required. For the 
angle PRS being in a femi-circle muft 
be a right one by prop. 31. lib, iii. of 
Euclid, and confequently PR muft be 
perpendicularto SR, igi 
A line is faid to be perpendicular to a 
plane when it is perpendicular to more 
than two lines drawn in that plane; and 
a plane is faid to be perpendicular to 
another plane, when a line in one plane 
is perpendicular to the other plane. 

PERPENDICULAR 20 a parabola is a right 
line cutting the parabola in the point 
in which any other right line touches it, 
and is “alfo itfelf perpendicular to that 
tangent, 

PERPENDICULARITY of plants, in 
natural hiftory, a quality obferved in all 
plants, which though they rife a little 
crooked, yet the ftems fhoot up, and the 
roots fink down, as much as poffible in a 
perpendicular direction. ‘This curious 
phenomenon was firft obferved by M. 
Dodart, who publifhed an exprefs effay 
on the affectation of perpendicularity ob- 
ferved in the ftems or ftalks of all plants, - 
in the roots of many, and even in their 
branches. He obferves, that fuch plants, 

_ or parts of plants, as by the declivity of 
the foil come out inclined, or fuch as are 
diverted out of the perpendicular by any 
violent means, again redre(fs and ftraight- 
en themfelves, and recover their perpen- 
dicularity by making a fecond or con- . 
trary bend or elbow without rectifying 
the firt. .. . 

PERPETUAL, fomething that endures 
always, or latts for ever. 

It is fometimes alfo ufed for a thing that 

_ lafts or holds during a perfon’s life: thus 
offices, &c. held durante vita, are fome- 
times called perpetual offices. 

PERPETUAL GLANDS, in anatomy, are 
thofe which are natural, thus diftinguifh- 
ed from the adventitious ones. 

PERPETUAL MOTION, or MOVEMENT. 
See the article MOVEMENT. 

PERPETUAL OCCULTATION. See the 
articles OCCULTATION. 

PERPETUITY, in law, is when an 
eftate is intended to be fo fettled in tail, 
&c. that it may not poflibly be undone, - 
or made void, 

This is a thing the law will not fuffer, 
on which account all perpetuities are 
avoided: for example, an eftate cannot 
be made to depriv@a tenantin tail, either 
by condition or limitation, of the bores 
e 
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and a term for years may not be deviled 
to one and the heirs of his body, as an 
eftate-tail with remainders over, to create 
a perpetuity, though it may be affigned 


_ totruftees for the iffue in tail to receive 


the profits, @c. 
Perpetuity, in the canon law, is the qua- 
lity of a benefice that is irrevocable, or 
whofe incumbent cannot be deprived; 
cr in certain cafes, determined by 
aw. 


PERPIGNAN, a city of Spain, in the 


province of Catalonia, capital of the 
territory of Rouflillon, fituated on the 
river Latet, in eaft long. 2° 35’, north 
Vat. 43°. 


PER QUE SERVITIA, a judicial writ, which 


iffues on the note of a fine, and lies for 
the cognifee of a manor, lands, rents, 
or other fervices, to compel the tenants 
thereof at the time of the fine levied to 
attorn tohim, See COGNISEE. 


PERQUISITE, in law, is any thing got- 


z 


ten by a man’s own induftry, or pur- 
chafed with his money; in contradif- 
tinGtion to what defcends to him, from 
his father or other anceftar. 

ERQUISITES of courts, are the profits 
which cafually accrue to a lord of the 


‘ manor from his courts-baron, by fines 


PERRIWIG, or PERRUKE. 


for copyholds, efcheats, heriots, amerce- 
ments, &c. ® 
See the ar- 
ticle PERRUKE, 


PERRON, in architefture, the fteps in 


the front of a building, raifed before 
the doors of great houfes, and leading 
to the arft ftory, when raifed above the 
fevel of the ground. 

Perrons are made of different forms and 
fizes according to the {pace and height 
they are to lead to: fometimes the fteps 
are round, or oval, but more ufually 
they are fquare, Where a perron is 
thirteen or fifteen fteps high, their range 
ought to be interrupted by one or two 
landing places, that there may not be 
too many fteps to mount fucceffively, and 
that the eye may not be difpleafed by 


- viewing fo great a height without refte. 


P 


A perron fhould always be confined to 
the height of the zocle, or foot of the 
whole building, 

ERROQUET, or ParRrogQuet. 
the article PaRROQUET. 


See 


PERRUKE, or PERRIWIG, was antiently 


ufed for a head of long natural hair, 
particularly fuch as was curled and ad- 
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ef alienation by fine and recovery, @c. — 


PERRY, a‘drink made of pears, in the 


PER | 
ufed for a fet of borrowed hair, curled, 
baked, interwoven between four threads, 
and fewed together on a cawl, 

It is doubted whether the ufe of perrukes 
was known among the antients. It is 
true, they ufed falfe hair; but this feems 
to have had fcarce any thing in common. 
with our perrukes, and was: at belt only 
compofed of hair glued together. Nothing | 
can be more ridiculous than the defcrip- 
tion Lampridius gives of the emperor 
Commodus’s perruke, which was greafed 
with glutinous perfumes, and powdered 
with {crapings of gold, In reality, the 
ufe of perrukes, at leaft on their prefent 
footing, is not much above a hundred 
years old: the year 1629, is reckoned 
the epocha of long perrukes ; at which 
time they began to appear at Paris, from 
whence they fpread by degrees through 
the reft of Europe. 

fame manner as cyder is made from 
apples. See the article CyDER. 
The pears mutt be perfectly ripe, and to 
give the liquor a greater degree of tart- 
nefs, fome mix crabs with them. ‘The 
beft fruit for making perry, is fuch as 
is leaft fit for eating, as the choak- 
pear, boreland-pear, horfe-pear, and the 
barbery-pear, 


PER SE, in the {chools, is fometimes op- 


pofed to per accidens; in which fenfe, a 
thing is faid to agree with another per fe, 
when the agreement is not owing to any 
accidental event, but is found in the in- 
trinfic principles of things themfelves. 
It is fometimes oppofed to per aliud ; in 
which fenfe, God alone is faid to have” 
a being per fe, as not deriving it from 
any other, but having it neceflarily and 
of himfelf. Per fe again fignifies as much 
as of its own nature, or by virtue of its 
own entity: thus, the fun is faid to give 
light per fe, and thus quantity is extend- 
ed per fe. 

Among logicians a thing is faid to be 
known per fe, per fe notum, when we im- 
mediately perceive it upon the firft pro- 
pofing of the terms, as that the whole is 
greater than any one of its parts. Philo 
fophers go fo tar as to conlider the mode 
of a thing exitting per fe, or that which 
conftitutes its exiltence fuch, which they 
call perfeity, or perfeitas. 

Among chemifts, when a body is dif- 
tilied fingly, and without the ufual ad- 
ditien of any other matter to raife it, it 
is faid to be diftilled per fe. 


jufted with great care. Bur is ig now PERSECUTION, is any pain or affliftion 


which 
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which a perfon defignedly infli&s upon 
another ; and, in a more reftrained fenfe, 
the fufferings of chriftians on account of 
their religion, 

Hiftorians ufually reckon ten general per- 
fecutions, the firft of which was under 
the emperor Nero, thirty one years after 
our lord’s afcenfion ; when that emperor 
having fet fire tothe city of Rome, threw 
the odium of that execrable action on the 
chriftians, who under that pretence were 
wrapped up in the fkins of wild beafts, 
and worried and devoured by dogs; 
others were crucified, and others burnt 
alive. The fecond was under Domitian, 
in the year 95. In this perfecution St. 
John the apoftle was fent to the ifle of 
Patmos, in order to be employed in dig- 
ging in the mines. The third began in 
the third year of Trajan, in the year 
100, and was carried on with great vio- 
lence for feveral years. The fourth was 
under Antoninus the philofopher, when 
the chriftians were banifhed from their 
houfes, forbidden to fhew their heads, 
reproached, beaten, hurried, from place 
to place, plundered, imprifoned and 
ftoned. The fifth, began in the year 
197, under the emperor Severus, ‘The 
fixth, began with the reign of the em- 
peror Maximinus in 235. The feventh, 
which was the moft dreadful perfecution 
that had ever been known in the church, 
began in the year 250, in the reign of 
the emperor Decius, when the chriftians 
were in all places driven from their ha~ 
bitations, ftripped of their eftates, tor- 
mented with racks, &c, The eighth be- 
gan in the year 257, in the fourth year 
of the reign of the emperor Valertan. 
The ninth was under the emperor Au- 
relian A.D. 274, but this was very 
inconfiderable : and the tenth began in 
the nineteenth year of Dioclefian, A.D. 
303. In this dreadful perfecution, which 
lafted ten years, houfes filled with chrif- 
tians were fet on fire, and whole droves 
were tied together with ropes, and thrown 
into the fea, 

PERSEES, the fame with gaurs. 
article GauRs. 


See the 


/PERSEPOLIS, formerly a city of Perfia, 


but now in ruins, Here are the mott 
magnificent remains of a palace, or 
temple, that are now in being on the 
face of the earth: eaft long. 54°, north 
lat. 30° 30’. 
PERSEVERANCE, in theology, a chrif- 
Pt virtue, by which we are enabled to 
perfift in the way of falyation to the end. 
VoL, Kil, 


PERSEUS, in aftronomy, a conftellatio 
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The final perfeverance of the faints ie 
a doérine much controverted between 
the arminians and calvinifts; the latter 
of whom maintain, that it is impofflible 
for grace to be loft, and confequently . 
make perfeverance to the end a neceflary 
confequence thereof 3 while the others. 


imagine, that the moft confirmed be- — 
lievers are never out of a poflibility of _ 


falling, 


of the northern hemifphere, which, ace 


cording to the catalogwes of Ptolemy and ee 7 


Tycho, contains twenty-nine ftars ; but 
in the britannic catalogue, fixty-feven. 


PERSHORE, a market-town of Wor- 
cefterfhire, ten miles fouth-eaft of Wore _ 


cefter, 


miles long, and almoft as much broad; 
fituated between 45? and 67° of eaft 


longitude, and between 25% and 45° of 


north latitude; bounded by Circaffian 
Tartary the Cafpian Sea, and the river 
Oxus on the north ; by Indian, on the 


is 
wee 


PERSIA, a large kingdom of Afia, 1200 | 
ee. 


Linehey 


eaft; by the Indian Ocean, and the ~ 


gulphs of Ormus and Perfia, on the fouth; 
and by the turkith empire on the weft. 


PERSIAN, in general, fomething’ belong- 


ing to Perfia, as the Perfian empire, lan« 
guage, &c. 

The perfian tongue has two peculiarities 
not to be met with in any other of the 
eaftern languages; the one, that it has 
an auxiliary verb an{wering to the verb 
cis Of the greeks; the other, that it has 
an aoriftus. Thefe peculiarities it bor- 
rowed from the Macedonians, after the 
conqueft of Alexander. 


-PERSIAN-WHEEL, an engine, or wheel, 


turned by a rivulet, or other ftream of 
water, and fitted with open boxes at its. 
cogs, to raife water for the overflowing 
of lands, or other purpofes. See the ar- 
ticle OVERFLOWING. 

It may be made of any fize, according 
to the height the water is to be raifed to, 
and the ftrength of the ftream by which 
it is turned, This wheel is placed fo, 
that its bottom only is ig in the 
ftream, wherein the open boxes at its 
cogs are all filled one after another with 
water, which is raifed with them to the 
upper part of the wheel’s circuit, and 
then naturally empties itfelf into a trough 
which carries it to the land, 


PERSICA, the Peacd, is only a fpecies 


of the amygdalus, or almond-tree, See 
the article AMYGDALUs, 
The ferratures of its, leaves are acute 5 
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the flowers are of a pale red; and the 
fruit is large and fucculent, and con- 


tains a large ftone. See plateCC. fig. 1. - 


It is a native of Perfia, whence it got 
the name of malus perfica; a fyrup of 
its flowers is a gentle emetic. 

ERSICARITA, arsmart, in botany, a 


genus of the oftandria trigynia clafs of | 


plants, with a monopetalous flower, di- 
vided into five oval fegments, alternately 
patent and connivent: there is no peri- 
carpium, the feed, which 1s fingle, and 
of an oval compreffed figure, being con- 
tained in the flower-petal, which 1s per- 
manent. 

There is great irregularity in this genus ; 
there being in this {pecies only five 


_ ftamina; and in others fix, or eight. 


The mild or fpotted arfmart is faid to be 


_ a good vulnerary and antepileptic : and 


the biting arfmart 1s a good ftimulating 
medicine, and diuretic: its frefh leaves 
are alfo ufed by farriers for cleanfing old 
ulcers. 


PERSON, an individual fubftance of a 


rational or intelligent nature. Thus we 
fay, an embaffador reprefents the perfen 
of his prince; and that in law, the 
father and fon are reputed the fame 
perfon. 

In theology, the godhead is divided into 
three perfons; but here the word perfon 
is defigned to convey a peculiar idea, 
very different from that attached to it 
every where elfe ; it being only ufed for 
want of another term more pertinent 
and exp e. See TRINITY. 


PERSON, in dramatic poetry, the charac- 


ter aflumed by an actor, or he who is 
reprefented by the player. Thus, at the 
head of dramatic pieces, is placed the 
dramatis perfonz, or lilt of the perfons 
that are to appear on the ftage. Father 
Boffu obferves, that in the epic and dra- 
Matic poem the fame perfon muft reign 
ainadiect that is, muft fultain the 
chief part through the whole piece, and 
the charaéters of all the other perfons 
mutt be fubordinate to him. See the ar- 
ticles TRAGEDY, CHARACTER, &c, 


PERSON, in grammar, a term applied to 


fuch nouns or pronouns, as being either 
prefixed or underftood, are the nomina- 
tives in all inflexions of a verb; or it is 
the agent or patient in all finite and 
perfonal verbs. Sée the article Nomi- 
NATIVE and VERB. 

There are three perfons of a verb; as 
7 love, is a verb ufed in the firft perfon ; 
ihou loveft, is the verb ufed in the fecond 
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PERSONABLE, in law, fignifies the bee! 


PERSONAL, any thing that concerns, off 
PERSONAL ACTION, in Jaw, is an aétion 
PERSONAL GOODs, or chattels, in law, 
PERSONAL TYTHES, are tythes payable 


PERSONAL VERB, in 


PERSONALITY, in the fchools, 


PERSONALITY, or PERSONALTY, in lav 


PERSONATED-FLOWERS, among be 
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perfon; and he doweth, makes the third 
perfon ; and thus in the plural number : 
the dual number of the Greeks have the 
fecond and third perfons dual, as, ye tava 
love, they two love, &c. I, thou, he, 
are pronouns of the firft fecond, and 
third perfon fingular. We, ye, they, of 
the firit, fecond, and third perfons plural 
The firft perfon is that which fpeaks, the 
fecond is that to whom the fpeech is di- 
rected, and the third is that whom the 
difcourfe concerns. In the Jatin and 
greek languages the perfon of a verb is 
no more than the different terminations o 
that verb in every tenfe, 


ing able to-maintain a plea in court 
efpecially in the plea of an alien, wha 
may be made perfonable by at of par 
liament. 
Tt is alfo ufed to fignify a capacity to ree 
ceive any thing granted or given. | 
is reftrained to, the perfon: thus itis a 
maxim in ethics, that all faults are per 
fonal. 


levied directly and folely againft the pers 
fon; in oppofition toa real or mixed 
action. Seethearticle ACTION. 


fignifies any moveable thing belongi 
toa perfon, whether alive or dead. Se 
the article CHATTELS. 


out of the profits obtained by a man’ 
perfonal labour and induftry, as in buy 
ing, felling, handicraft, @&e. 
gvammar, a vert 
conjugated in all the three perfons ; thus 
called, in oppofition to an imperfonal verb, 
or that which has the third perfon only 
See the article IMPERSONAL VERB. 


aa 


which conftitutes an individual or diftin 
perfon, 

The fchool-divines are divided abo 
what it is, that diftinguifhes the feve 

perfonalities in the Trinity; fome w 
have it to be only the different relatio 

others contend for its being fome inco 

municab}» fubftance, and others ta 

the perionalities to be diftinguifhed & 
different origins. See TRINITY. 


is fometimes ufed for perfon: thus 
aGlion is faid to be in perfonality whe 
it is brought againft the right perfon. 


tanifts are flowers which refemble th 
gapia 
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gaping mouths of certain living creatures.” are faid to be equal with it; and in 
See the article FLOWER. mn fig, 4. raifed above it. Thus, accord- 

PERSONIFYING, or PERSONALIZING, ing to the different points in view, the 


the giving an inanimate being the figure, 
fentiments, and language of a perfon, 
Perfonifying is effential to poetry, ef- 
pecially to the epopoeia:: the poets have 
therefore perfonifyed all the paffions, and 
even reprefented them as deities ; as the 
goddefs Perfuafion, the god Sleep; the 
Furies, Envy, Difcord, and Fame, For- 
tune, Victory, Sin, Death, &e. 2 
PERSPECTIVE, that branch of optics, 
which teaches how to reprefent objects 
on a plane fuperficies, fuch as they would 
appear at a certain diftance and height, 
upon a tranfparent plane perpendicular 
to the horizon, placed between the ob- 
jects and the eye. 

The foundation of perfpeétive may be 
thus conceived: fuppofe the pentagon 
ABDEF (plate CXCVIII. fig. 1.) 
were to be reprefented by the rules of 
perfpective on the tran{parent plane V P, 
placed perpendicularly on the horizontal 
plane HR ; dotted lines are imagined to 
pafs from the eye C to each point of the 
pentagon, asC A, CB, CD, &c. which 
are fuppofed in their paflage through the 
plane PV, to Jeave their traces or velti- 
gia in the points a, 6, d, &c, on the 
plane, and thereby to delineate the pen- 
tagon abdef; which, as it ftrikes the 
eye by the fame rays that the original 
pentagon ABDEF does, will be atru 
perfpective reprefentation of it, - 
The bufinefs of perfpective, therefore, is 
to lay down geometrical rules for find- 
ing the points a, 4, d, e, f, upon the plane; 
and hence, alfo, we have a mechanical 
method of delineating any object very 
accurately, See DesrGNING. 
Peripective is either employed in repre- 
fenting the ichnographies, or ground- 
plots of objets; or the fcenographies, 
or reprefentations of the objeéts them- 
felves. See the article ICHNOGRAPHY 
and SCENOGRAPHY. 

But before we give any examples of 
either, it will be proper to explain fome 
technical terms in regard to perfpeéctive 
in general: and, firft, the horizontal 
Jine is that fuppofed to be drawn paral- 
lel t6 the horizon through the eye of the 
fpectator ; or rather it is a line which 
feparates the heaven from the earth, and 
which limits the fight. Thus, A, B, 
(ibid, fig, 2.) are two pillars below the 
horizontal line, CD, by reafon the line 
is elevated above them ; in fig. 3. they 


foundation already laid down. 


objects will be either higher or lower 
than the horizontal line. The point of 
fight, A (ibid. fig. 5.) is that which 
makes the centrical ray on the horizontal 


line, 2b; or, itis the point where all the — 


the other vifual rays, D, D, unite, The 
points of diftance, C, C, are points fet 
offin the horizontal line at equal diftan- 
ces on each fide of the point of fight, 
A; and, in the fame figure, BB repre- 
fents the bafe line, or fundamental line; 
EE is the abridgement of the fquare, of, 
which D, D, are the fides; F, F, the 
diagonal lines, which go to the points, 
of diftance C, C. Accidental points, 
are thofe where the objeéts end: thefe 
may he caft negligently, becaufe neither 
drawn to the point or fight, nor to thofe 
of diitance, but meeting each other in 
the horizontal line, For example, two 
pieces of fquare timber, G and H (ibid, 
fig. 6.), make the points I, I, I, I, 
on the horizontal line; but go not to the 
point of fight K, nor to the points of 
dittance C, C; thefe accidental points 
ferve likewife for cafements, doors, win- 
dows, tables, chairs, @c. The point of 
dire& view, or of the front, is when we 
have the obje&t diretly before us; in. 
which cafe, it fhews only the: forefide ; 


and, if below the horizon, a little of the — 


top; but nothing of the fides, unlefs the 
objet be polygonous. The point of ob- 


lique view, is when we fee an objeét afide | 


of us, and as it were aflant, or with the 
corner of the eye; the eye, however, 
being all the while oppofite to the point 
of fight; in which cafe, we fee the eb- 


ject laterally, and it prefents to us’ two — 


fides or faces. The praétice is the fame 
in the fide-points, as in the front-points ; 
a point of fight, points of diftance, &e, 
being laid down in the one as well as 
in the other. 

We thall now give fome examples, by 
which it will appear, that the whole 
practice of perfpeAive is built upon the 
Thus, 
to find the perfpe&tive appearance of a 
triangle, A BC (ibid. fig, 7.) between 
the eye and the triangle, draw the line 
DE, which is called the fundamental 
line ; from 2 draw 2 V, reprefenting the 
perpendicular diftance of the eye above 
the fundamental line, be it what it will ; 
and through V draw, at right angles to - 
2V, HK parallel to DE: then will 
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the plane DH KE reprefent the tranfpa- 
rent plane, on which the perfpective re- 
‘prefentation is to be made. Next to 
find the perfpeétive points of the angles 
of the triangle, let fall perpendiculars 
Ax, C2, Bz from the angles to the 
- fundamental DE: fet off thefe perpen- 
diculars upon the fundamental oppofite 
~ to the point of diftance K, to B, A, C; 
from 1, 2, 3, draw lines to the princi- 
pal point V; and from the points A, B, 
and C on the fundamental line, draw the 
right lines AK, BK, CK, to the point 
of diftance K 3 which is fo called, becaufe 


the {peftator ought to be fo far removed _ 


from the figure or painting, as it is dif- 
tant from the principal point V. The 
points a, 6, and c, where the vifual lines 
Vis, V 2, V 3 interfect the lines of dif- 
tance AK, BK, CK, will be the angu- 
Jar points of the angle adc, the true 
‘ yeprefentation of ABC. 
By proceeding in this manner with the 
angular points of any right-lined figure, 
whether regular or irregular, it wall be 
very eafy to reprefent it in perfpective : 
however, in practice, feveral compen- 
dious methods will occur to every artift. 
Again, if the fcenographic appearance of 
any folid were to be reprefented ; fup- 
pofe of a triangular prifm, whofe bafe 
is the triangle m 20 (ibid. fig. 8.); you 
need only find the upper furface of it, in 
the fame manner as you found the lower, 
or bafe; and then joining the correfpond- 
ing points by right lines, you will have 
the true reprefentation of the folid in 
perfpeftive. . So that the work is the fame 
as before; only you take a new funda- 
mental line, as much higher than the 
former, as in the altitude of that folid 
whofe f{cenographic reprefentation you 
would delineate, 
But there is ftill a more commodious 
way, which is this: having found, as 
above, the bafe or ichnographic plane 
mn 0, (ibid.) Jet perdendiculars be ereét- 
ed to the fundamental line from the 
three angular points, which wil] exprefs 
the altitude of thofe points. But be- 
caufe thefe altitudes, though equal in the 
body or folid itfelf, will appear unequal 
in the fcenographic view, the fartheft off 
appearing lefs than thofe nearer the eye, 
their true proportional heights may be 
thus determined. Any where in the 
- fundamental line, let A B be erested per- 
pendicularly, and equal to the true alti- 
tude; or, if the figure has different alti- 
_ tudes, let them be transferred into the 
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perpendicular A B; and from the points 
A and B, and from all the points of in- 
termediate altitudes, if there be any fuch, 
draw right lines to the point of fight V: 
thofe lines, AV, BV, will conftitute a 
triangle with A B, within which all the 
points of altitude will be contained. 
Through the points 0, #, m, draw pa- 
rallels to the fundamental line; and 
from the points a, a, &c. ereét perpen- 
diculars to thofe parallels; and the 
points where they interfeé& the lines AV, 
BV, as ina, a, b, b, &c. will determine 
the apparent height of the folid in that 
f{cenographic pofition to the eye in V. 

In practice, thefe parallels and perpen- 
diculars are eafily drawn, by means of a | 
good drawing-board or table, fitted for 
the purpofe. 

The practical part of perfpe&tive, is only 
the application of thefe rules to the aétual | 
defcription of obje€is. But, as this part] 
is purely mathematical, its affiftance to=| 
wards drawing is only what can be per-| 
formed by rule and compafs, and can) 
therefore ftriftly ferve only for finding 
the images of points, of which they are’ 
compofed ; and, as thefe are infinite, i€ 
is endlefs to find them all by the ftrict 
rules ; whence it becomes neceflary, after 
a fufficient number of them are found, to 
complete the image by the help of draw 
ing, to the better effecting of which thefe 
points ferve asa guide, Thus, when 
circle is to be defcribed, the praétical 
rules ferve to find a fufficient number of 
points in the circumference ; which be= 
ing neatly joined by hand, will perfect 
the image, fo that, in ftriétnels, nothing i 
this image 1s found by mathematical rules 
fave the few particular points; the reft 
owes its being to the hand of the drawer 
Thus alfo, if any complicated figure be 
propofed, it may not be eafy to apply the 
practical rules to the defeription of every 
minute part, but by inclofing that figure 
in a regular one, properly fubdivided and 
reduced into perfpective, that. will ferve 
as a help, whereby a perfon, fkilled in 


ject. propofed: upon the whole, where 
the boundaries of the propofed objec 
confift of ftraight lines, and plain fur 
faces, they may be defcribed direétly by 
the rules of perfpeftive; but when they 
are curvilinear, either in their fides or 
furfaces, the praétical rules can only ferve 
for the defeription of fuch right-lined 
cafes as may conveniently inclofe the ob 
jects, and which will enable the defigner 
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to draw them within thofe known bounds, 
with a fufficient degree of exaftnefs. 

It is therefore in vain to feek, by the 
practical rules of perfpective, to defcribe 
all the little hollows and prominencies of 
objests, the different light and fhade of 
their parts, or their fmaller windings 
and turnings; the infinite variety of the 
folds in drapery ; of the boughs and 
leaves of trees, or the features and limbs 
of men and animals; much lefs to give 
them that roundnefs and foftnefs, that 
force and fpirit, that eafinefs and free- 
dom of pofture, that expreffion and grace 
which are requifite to a good picture: 
perfpective mutt content itfelf with its pe- 
culiar province of exhibiting a kind of 
rough draught to ferve as a ground-work, 
and to afcertain the general proportions 
and places of the objeéts, according to 
their fuppofed fituations, leaving the reft 
to be finifhed, beautified, and ornament- 
ed by a hand fkilful in drawing, 

It is true, perfpective is of moft ufe where 
it is moft wanted, and where a deviation 
from its rules would be the moft obferv- 
able; as in defcribing all regular figures, 
pieces of architecture, and other objects 
of that fort, where the particular ten- 
dency of the feveral lines is moft re. 
markable ; the rule and compads, in fuch 
cafes, being much more exact than any 
defcription made by band: but ftill the 
figure, defcribed by the perfpective rules, 
will need many helps from drawing ; the 
capitals, and other ornaments of pillars, 
and their entablatures, the ftrength of 
light and fhade, the apparent roundnefs 
and protuberance of the feveral parts, 
muft owe their beauty and finifhing to 
the defigner’s hand: but, with regard to 
fuch objeéts as have no conftant and cer- 
tain determinate fhape or fize, fuch as 
cleuds, hills, trees, rivers, uneven grounds, 
and the like, there is a much larger la- 
titude allowable, provided the general 
bulk, or ufual natural thape of thofe ob- 
jects, bein fome meafure obferved, fo as 
not to make them appear unnatural or 
monftrous. See the article DRawinc. 

But, although the ftrié& practical rules 
of perfpective are in a great meafure 
confined to the defcription of right-lined 
figures, yet the knowledge of the gene- 
val laws of that f{cience is of great and 
neceffary ufe to inform the judgment, 
after what manner the images of any pro- 
pofed lines fhould run, which way they 
fhould tend, and where terminate ; and 
thereby enables it the better to determine 
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put on, according to their different fitu- 
ations and diftances: it accuftoms the 
eye to judge, with greater certainty, of 
the relations between seal objeéts and 
their perfpeétive defcriptions, and the 
hand to draw the fame accordingly, and 
dire&ts the judgment readily to difcover 
any confiderable error therein, which 
might otherwife efcape notice. Befides 
that, when the ground, or general plan, 
and the principal parts of a picture are 
firft laid down according to the rules, 
every thing elfe will more naturally fall 
in with them, and every remarkable de- 
viation from the juft rules will be the 
more readily perceived, and the eafher 
avoided or re&tified; fo that although it. 
may be infinitely tedious, or abfolutely 
impracticable, to defcribe every minute 
part of a picture, by the ftriét mechani- 
cal rules; yet the employing them, 
where they can be the moft commodioufly 
ufed, will give the pi&ture in general fuch 
a look, as will guide the artift in draw- 
ing the other parts without any obvious 
inconfiltency. 

We fhall, therefore, give fuch rules as 
are of moft general ufe in the practice of 
perfpective. x. Let every line, which in 
the objeét, or geometrical figure, is 
ftraight, perpendicular or aletlel to its 
bafe, be fo alfo in its {cenographic deline- 
ation. 2. Let the lines, which in the ob- 
ject return at right angles from the fore- 
right fide, be drawn fcenographically 
from the vifual point, 3, Letall ftraight 
lines, which in the object return from the 
fore-right fide, run in a fcenographic’ 
figure into the horizontal line. 4. Let 
the objeét you intend to delineate, ftand- 
ing on your right-hand, be placed alfo 
on the right-hand of the vifual point ; 
and that on the left-hand, on the Jeft- 
hand of the fame point; and that which 


is jut before, in the middle of it. 5. Let 


thofe lines which are (in the objeé&t) equie 
diftant to the returning line be drawn in 
the {cenographic figure, from that point 
found in the horizon, 6. In fetting off 
the altitude of columns, pedeftals, and 
the like, meafure the height from the 
bafe line upwards, in the front or fore- 
right fide; and a vifual ray down that 
point in the front thall limit the altitude 
of the columa or pillar, all the way bee 
hind the fore-right fide, or orthographic 
appearance, even to the vifual point. 
This rule you mutt obferve in all figures, 
as well where there is a front or fore- 
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right fide, as where there is none. 7, In 
delineating ovals, circles, arches, croffes, 
fpirals, and crofs-arches, or any other 
figure in the roof of any room, firft draw 
iclnographically, and fo with perpen- 
diculars from the moft eminent points 
thereof, carry it up unto the ceiling; 
from which feveral points, carry on the 
figure, 8. The center in any fcenogra- 
phic regular figure is found by drawing 
lines from oppofite angles: for the point 
where the diagonals crofs, is the center. 
9. A ground-plane of fquares is alike, 
both above and below the horizontal 
line ; only the more it is diftant above or 
beneath the horizon, the fquares will be 
fo much the larger or wider. 10, In 
drawing a perfpective figure, where ma- 
ny lines come together, you may, for 
the dire&ting of your eye, draw the dia- 
gonals in red; the vifual lines in black ; 
the perpendiculars in green, or other dif- 
ferent colour, from that which you in- 
tend the figure fhall be of. 11. Having 
confidered the height, diftance, and po- 
fition of the figure, and drawn it accord- 
ingly, with fide or angle againft the bafe; 
raife perpendiculars from the feveral an- 
gles, or defigned points, from the figure 
to the bafe, and transfer the length of 
each perpendicular, from the place where 
jt touches the bale, to the bafe on the 
fide oppofite to the point of diftance; 
fo will the diametrals drawn to the per- 
pendiculars in the bafe, by interfection 
with the diagonals, drawn to the feveral 
transferred diffances, give the angles of 
the figures, and fo lines drawn from 
point to point will circumfcribe the f{ce- 
nographic figure, 12. If in a landfkip 
there be any flanding-waters, as rivers, 
ponds, and the like, place the horizon- 
tal line level with the fartheft fight or 
appearance of it, 13..If there be any 
houle, or the like, in the picture, con- 
fider their pofition, that you may find 
from what point in the horizontal lines 
to draw the front and fides thereof. 14. 
In de(cribing things ata great diftance, 
obferve the proportion, both in magni- 
tude and diftance, in draught, which 
appears from the objeét to the eye, 15. 
In colouring. and fhadowing of every 
thing, you muft do the fame in your 
pisture, which you obferve with your 
eye, efpecially in objeéts lying near ; 
_ but, according as the diftance grows 

greater and greater, fo the colours muft 
be fainter and fainter, till at laft they 
lofe themfelves in a darkith fky-colour, 
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16. The eatoptrics are belt feen in a com- 
mon looking: glafs, or other polifhed mat- 
ter; where, if the glafs be exaétly flat, 
the object is. exaétly like its original ; | 
but, if the glafs be not flat, the refem- 
blance alters from the original; and that 

more or lefs, according as the glafs dif- 
fers from an exact plane. 17. Indraw- | 
ing catoptric figures, the furface of the 
glafs is to be confidered, upon which you 


you muft make a particular ichnographi- 
cal draught, or projeétion; which on 
the glafs muft appear to be a plane full 
of fquares,: on which projection transfer 
what fhall be drawn on a plane, divided 
into the fame number of like fqueres; — 
where though the draught may appear 
very confuled, yet the refle&tion of it on 
the glafs will be very regular, propor- 
tional, and regularly compofed, 18. — 
The dioptric, or kvoken beam, may be 
feenin a tube through a cryftal or glafs, | 
which hath its furface cut into many 
others, whereby the rays of the object are | 
broken. For to the flat of the cryflal, or | 
water, the rays run ftraight; but then 
they break and make an angle, which 
alfo by the refraéted beams is made and 
continued on the other fide of the fame 
flat. 19, When thefe faces on a cryftal 
are returned towards a plane placed di- 
rectly before it, they feparate themfelves 
at a good diftance on the plane; because 
they are all dire&ted to various far diftant — 
places of the fame. See the articles” 
REFLECTION and REFRACTION. 


a due diminution or degradation to the - 
ftrength of the light, fhade and colours of” 
objeéts, according to their different dif- 
tances, the quantity of light which falls” 
on them, and the medium through which > 
they are feen, 
As the eye does not judge of the diftance ” 
of objects entirely by their apparent fize, 
but alfo by their ftrength of colours, and 
diftin&tion of parts; fo it is not fufficient 
to give an objeét its due apparent bulk” 
according to the rules of ftereography, 
unlefs at the fame time it be exprefled” 
with that proper faintnefs and degrada 
tion of colour which the diftance re« 
quires. 
Thus if the figure of a man ata diftance, 
were painted of a proper magnitude for 
the plaee, but with too great a diftinction 
of parts, or too ftrong colours, it would 
appear to ftand forward, and feem pro 
portionally lefs, fo as to reprefent a 

dwaré 
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dwarf fituated nearer the eye, and out of 
the plane on which the painter intended 
it fhould ftand. 

By the original colour of an object is 
meant that colour which it exhibits to the 
eye when duly expofed to it in a full open 
uniform light, at {uch a moderate diftance 
as to be clearly and diftinétly feen. This 
colour receives an alteration from many 
caufes, the principal of which are the fol- 
lowing. 

1. From the objects being removed to a 
greater diftance from the eye, whereby 
the rays of light which it reflects, are 
lefs vivid, and the colour becomes more 
diluted, and tinged, in fome meafure, by 
the faint bluifh caft, or with the dimnefs 
or hazinefs of the body of air through 
which the rays pafs. 

2. From the greater or lefs degree of 
light with which the objeét is enlighten- 
ed; the fame original colour having a 
different appearance in the fhades, from 
what it has in the light, although at an 
equal diftance from the eye, and fo in 
proportion to the ftrength of the light or 
thade. 

3. From the colour of the light itfelf 
which falls upon it; whether it be from 
the reflection of coloured light from any 
adjacent objeét, or by its paflage through 
a coloured medium 3; which will exhibit 
a colour compounded of the original co- 
Jour of the objeé, and the other acciden- 
tal colours which the light brings with it. 
4. From the pofition of the furface of 
the object, or of its feveral parts with re- 
fpect to the eye; fuch parts of it appear- 
ing more lively and diftinét than thofe 
which are feen obliquely. 

5- From the clofenefs or opennefs of the 
place where the object is fituated; the 
light being much more varioufly directed 
and reflected within a room, than in the 
open air, 

6. Some original colours naturally reflect 
light in a greater proportion than others, 
though equally expofed to the fame de- 
grees of it; whereby their degradation at 
feveral diftances will be different from 
that of other colours which reflect lefs 
light, 

From thefe feyeral caufes it happens that 
the colours of objects are feldom feen 
pure and unmixed, but generally arrive 
at the eye broken and foftened by each 
other; and therefore, in painting, where 
the natural appearances of objects are to 
be defctibed, all hard or tharp colouring 
fhould be carefully avoided, 
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A painter, therefore, who would fucreed 
in aerial perfpective, ought carefully to 


ftudy the effects which diftance, or the © 


different degrees of, or colours of light, 
have on each particular original colour, 


to know how its appearance or ftrength 


is changed in the feveral circumftances 
above mentioned, and reprefent it accord- 


ingly ; fo that ina picture of various co= 


Joured objects, he may be able to give 
each original colour its own proper di- 
minution or degradation, according to 
its place, 

Now, as all objects in a picture are pro- 


portioned to thofe placed in the front ; fo ~ 


in aerial perfpective, the ftrength of light, 


and the brightnefs of the colours of ab- » 


jects clofe to the picture, muft ferve as a 
ftandard, with refpect to which, all the 
fame colours at different diftances, muft 
have a proportional degradation in like 
circumftances. 

In order, therefore, to give any colour 

its proper diminution in proportion to its 
diftance, it ought to be known what the 
appearance of that colour would be, were 
it clofe to the picture, regard being had 
to that degree of light which is chofen as 

the principal light of the picture, For 
if any colour fhould be made too bright 

for another, or for the general colours 

imployed in the reft of the picture, it will 

appear too glaring, feem to ftart out of 
its place, and throw a flatnefs and damp 

upon the reft of the work; or, as the 

painters exprefs it, the brightnefs of that 

colour will kill the reft. 


PERSPECTIVE alfo denotes a kind of paint- 


ing frequently feen in gardens, at the 
ends of galleries, &c, exprefsly defigned 
to deceive the fight. 


PERSPECTIVE-GLASS, in optics, differs 


from a telefcope in this ; inftead of the 
convex eye-glafs placed behind the image, 
to make the rays of each pencil go paral- 
lel to the eye, there is placed a concave 
eye-glafs as much before it; which opens 
the converging rays, and makes them 
emerge parallel to the eye. 
The quantity of objects taken in at one 
view with this inftrument, does not de- 
pend upon the breadth of the eye-glafs, 
as in the aftronomical telefcope, but upon 
the breadth of the pupil of the eye. - 
Reflecting perfpective-glafles, called by 
fome opera-glaffes, or diagonal perfpec- 
tives, are fo contrived, that a perfon can 
view any one ina public place, as the 
opera or play-houfes, without it being 
pollible to dittinguith who it is he looks 
af, 


es 
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at, AQ feétion of it is delineated in plate 
CXCVIIL fig. 9. where k a/is the eye- 
glafs, ib4 the object-glals, and dce 
a little fpeculum or reflecting plane, 
which is fixed obliquely in a fhort tube 
fgbi, {crewed upon the end of the 
perfpettive tube 5ik7, fo that its axis 
fhall make about half a right angle with 
the fpeculum. By this means, an object 
Q_will be feen by the eye at @, in the 
returning ray Qcba; fo that the way 
to find an objeét, intended to be viewed 
by this inflrument, is to direct its axis at 
a right angle to the rays that come from 
the object ; and if the object be higher or 
lower, it may be found by turning the 
perfepétive to and fro about its axis, 

If the objeé&t be too near to be feen at the 
perfpective end &a/, turn the other to 
the eye; and by looking through the 
hole x, you will fee the object S, by the 
ray Stux; coming through the hole 
z, and refleted from another fpeculum 
parallel to the former, If the {pectator 
be fhort-fighted, a concave-glafs mult be 
placed in the hole x, otherwife a plane 
one, to make the inftrument more like a 

- common per(pective. ; 

In both thefe cafes, the fpeculum neither 
magnifies nor diminifhes the appearance 
of the object ; for if the axis ac be pro- 
duced till cg=cQ, the reflected rays 
will diverge as from an image at g equal 
to the object at Q_ ; with this difference 
only, that the right fide of the object will 
appear on the left-hand, and the left fide 
on the right, 

PERSPECTIVE PLANE, is the glafs} or 
otheg tranfparent furface, PV, (plate 
CXCVIII, fig. 1.) fuppofed to be placed 
berween the eye and the object, perpen- 
dicular to the horizon. It is fometimes 
called the fection, table, or glafs. 

PERSPICUITY, per/picuitas, in rhetoric, 
is a principal virtue of ftyle, to which 
all the ornament and beauties of {peech 
ought to give way. See STYLE, 
Voflius obferves, that a difcourfe is ob- 
fcured by too much concifenefs and pro- 
fufenefs ; feveral rhetorical figures are 
likewile deftructive of perfpicuity. 

PERSPIRATION, in medicine, the eva- 
cuation of the juices of the body through 
the pores of the fkin, Perfpiration is 

_ » diftinguihed into fenfible and infenfible : 

and here fenfibie perfpiration is the fame 

with fweating, and infenfible perfpira- 
tion, that which efcapes the notice of the 
fenfes; and this laft is the idea affixed to 
the word perfpiration when ufed alone, 
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The veffels, through which perfpiration 

is performed, lie obliquely under the fcales 

of the fcarf fkin, and are fo inconceiv- 

ably fmall, that from a calculation made 

by Leewenhoeck, it appears that the 
mouths of an hundred and twenty-five - 
thoufand of them may be covered with a - 
common grain of fand. ‘The matter of | 
infenfible perfpiration, is a fine fubtile 
fluid which exhales from the body in 
the form of a vapour, and proceeds from 
the whole furface and from every ca- 
vity: it is of an aqueous and faline na- 
ture, and feems to have a great analogy . 
with urine; becaufe in a healthy ftate, 
the increafe of the one diminifhes the, 
other. Many experiments prove its ex- | 
iftence. If you pafs your finger over the 
furface of a looking-glafs, or any other 
polithed body, it will leave a track of | 
moifture.~ If you put your naked head | 
near a-white wall, expofed to the fun, | 
the fhadow of the vapours which pro- | 
ceed from the pores of the fkin, may be] 
plainly feen: or if you breathe upon| 
glafs, you may perceive it covered with | 
fmall drops of water; and the vapours 
which proceed from the lungs, are 11) 
winter condenfed by the cold, and form 
a kind of bluifh mift, proceeding from” 
the mouth, Other experiments fhew that 
the matter evacuated this way, is at leaft 
in fome countries more than equal to all 
the other evacuations by ftool, uriney 
&c, Sanctorius found in Italy, under 
the circumftances of a moderate diet, 
middle age, and eafy life, that the mat= 
ter infenfibly perfpired was five-eights of 
that taken in for food ; fo that there 
only remained three-eighths for nutri-| 
tion, and for the excrements of the nofe, 
ears, inteftines, bladder, &c, ‘The fame 
author fhews, that as much is evacuated 
by perfpiration in one day, as by ftool in 
fourteen days. - 
But Dr, Bryan Robinfon, of Dubling 
has found the cafe very different, both 
in England and Ireland, and even if 
South Carolina, in all which places h 
found that the quantity of urine exceeds 
that of perfpiration, and that if the mea 
and drink of one day be four pounds 
and a half, the perfpiration of that day 
will be two pounds, the urine two pound 
five ounces, and the {tool three ounces. 

The matter of fweat is feparated from 
the blood by the miliary glands, and i 
therefore much more grofs than that o 
infenfible perfpiration ; for as there a1 
wo glands which ferve for the excretion 


oF this laft fluid, it is fuppofed to pro- 

_ ceed from the extremities of the capillary 
arteries, 

The ufe of perfpiration is to preferve 
the fupplenefs of the papillze of the tkin; 
to carry the faline particles off from the 
blood, and by this means to render it 
more pure; to preferve the body from 
various difeafes, and to contribute to the 
cure of the moft dangerous diftempers. 
It may be promoted by exercife, by dry 
friStions with a coarfe linen-cloth, or a 
fleth-bruth, by warm baths, and wafhing 
the hands, feet, head, &c. 

PERTH, the capital of the county of the 
fame name in Scotland, thirty miles 

_ north of Edinburgh. 

PERTHAMBOY, a poré-town of New 
Jevfey, ine North America: weft long. 

74°, north lat. go? 45’. 

PERTHOIS, a fubdivifion of the province 
of Champaign, in France, fituated on 
the confines of Lorrain. 

PERTICATA, in old law-books, is the 
fourth part of an acre; or a piece of 
ground containing one pearch in breadth, 
and four in length. 

PERU, formerly a powerful empire in 

_ South America, but now a province of 
Spain, is fituated between 60° and 81° 
of weit longitude, and between the equa- 
tor and 25° of fouth latitude: being near 
2000 miles in length from north to 
fouth, and from zoo to 500 broad: it is 
bounded by Popayan, on the north ; by 
the mountains of Andes, on the eaft; by 
Chili and La Plata, on the fouth; and 
by the Pacifie Ocean, on the weft. 

Balfam of PERU. See Batsam. 

PERUGIA, acity of Italy, in the terri, 

. tories of the pope: eaft long. 13° 16’, 
north lat. 43°, 

PERUVIAN Bark. $ee QUINQUINA. 

PES roresT&, the forelt foot, an englith 
long meafure, containing eighteen inches. 

PES MONETA, in antient records, fignifies 
a true and reafonable adjuftment of the 
real value of the current coin. 

PESADE, or PesaTeE, in the manege, is 
a horfe’s raifing his fore-quarters, and 
bending his feet up to his body without 
ftirring his hind-feet. 

This motion is the true means to fix his 
head and haunches, and to hinder him 
from ftamping with his feet. . 

PESARO, a city of Italy, in the province 
of Urbino, fituated on the gulph. of Ve- 
Nice: eaft long, 14°, north lat. 44°. 

PESCARA, a poit-town of Italy, in the 

Vou, Ifl, 
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kingdom of Naples; eaft long. 15 25’, 
north lat. 42° 30’. 
PESCHIERA, a town of Italy, in the ter-. 
ritory of Venice, and province of Ve- 
rona; eaft longitude 11°, north lati- 

_ tude 45° 35’. 

PESSARY, in medicine, a folid fubftance 

compofed of wool, lint, or linen, mixed 
with powder, oils, wax, &c. made 
round and long like a finger, in order 
to be introduced into the exterior neck 
of the matrix, for the cure of feveral dif- 
orders incident to the uterus. 
This name is alfo fometimes given to 
pieces of cork, or other matters thruft 
up the noftrils, &c, to prevent the en- 
trance of ftrong infeftious fteams. 

PEST, a city of Upper Hungary, fituated 
on the Danube; eaft long. 19° x5’, north 
lat. 47° 42’. t 

PEsT-HOUSE, the fame with lazaretto or 
lazar-houfe. See LazaR-HOUSE. 

PESTILENCE, in medicine, an epidemi- 
cal, contagious and malignant difeafe, 
popularly known by the name of plague, 
See the article PLAGUE. 

PESTILENTIAL Fevers, fuch as are 
attended with fome malignant quality, 
and approach to the nature of the plague. 
See the articles Binious-rEVERS, and 
HosPiTAL-FEVER. 

PETAL, among botanifts, an appellation 

given to the flower-leaves, in oppofition 
to the folia, or “common leaves of the 
plant. 
According to the number of petals in 
each flower it is faid to be monopetalous, 
or to confit of a fingle petal ; dipetalous, 
when it has two; tripetalous, when 
three, &c. See the article FLOWER, 

PETALISM, ETAT 40S, in antiquity, a 

kind of banifiment praétifed at Syra- 
cufe, by writing the perfon’s name on a 
leaf, wevadov, whence the name. 
It differed only from the oftracifm at 
Athens, as this laft was voted by means 
of fhells, ogzexa, and lafted ten years; 
whereas, the petalifm was voted by means 
of leaves, and lafted only five years. 

PETARD, in the art of war, a metalline 
engine, fomewhat refembling a high- 
crowned hat. 

The petard may be confidered as a piece 
of ordnance; itis made of copper mixed 
with brafs, or of lead with tin: its 
charge is from five to fix pounds of pow-~ 
der, which reaches to within three fin. 
gers-breadth of the mogth; the vacancy 
is filled with tow, and flopped with a 
mK wooden 
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wooden tampion, the mouth being ftrong- 
ly bound up with cloth tred very tight 

“with ropes, It is covered up with a mad- 

‘yier, oc wooden plank, that has a cavity 

to receive the mouth of the petard, and 
fattened down with ropes, as reprefented 
in plate CXCVII. fig. 5. 
Tts ule is in a clandeftine attack to break 
down gates, bridges, barriers, ce. to 
which it is hung; and this it does by 
means of the wooden plank, It is alfo 
ufed in countermines to break through 
the enemy’s galleries, and give their 
mines vent. 

The invention of petards is aferibed to 
‘the french Huguenots, in 1579, who 
with them took Cahors, as D’Aubigné 
tells us. 

PETARDEER, a perfon who loads, fixes, 
and fires petards. See the preceding 
~ article. 

PETASITES, BuTTERBUR, in botany, 
is comprehended by Linnzus among the 
tuffilagos, or colts-feet. See the article 

+ TussiILaco. 

The root of the common butterbur is 
celebrated far its cordial and alexipharmic 
virtues; and -befides being aperient and 
detergent, is prefcribed in fuppreffions of 
urine and the menfes; as alfo in the 
cough, afthina, and other diforders of the 

' breaft, 

PETASUS, in antiquity, a covering for 
the héad, with a broad brim, not unlike 
that of our hats, ufed on journies to fave 

’ ‘the face from being fun -burnt. 

PETECH! 2S, in medicine, denote fpots 
in the fkin like flea-bites, which come 

‘out in malignant fevers, hence called 
petechial, or fpotted fevers, See the 

" article MaLiGNaNT. 

The more florid the fpots are, the lefs is 

‘ the danger; and it is a good fign if the 

_ black or violet coloured ones become of a 
brighter colour. The large, black, and 

~ jivid fpots, are almoft always attended 
with profufe bleeding: the {mall dufky- 

‘ brown fpots, like freckles, are almoft as 
bad as the black and livid ones. 

The eruption of the fpots is uncertain ; 
fometimes they appear on the fourth or 
fifth day, fometimes not til] the-eleventh, 
or later, The vibices, or large livid, or 
datkith-green maiks, feldom appear till 
very near the fatal period, 

The treatment in all maléznant fevers is 
much the fame with that of the Hofpital- 
fevers See the article HOSPITAL-FEVER, 

PETER, or Epifiles of St. PETER, two 
canonical books of the New Teflament, 
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written by the apoftle St. Peter, and ad- 
dreffed to thofe jewifh converts who were 
fcattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
&c. not only upon the perfecution raifed 
at Jerufalem, but upon former difperfions 
of the Jews into thofe places, The firft 
of thele epiftles is principally defigned 
to comfort and confirm them, under 
thofe fiery trials they were then fubject 
to; and to direé&t them how to behave in 
the feveral ftates and relations, both of 
the civil and the chriflian Jife. In the 
fecond epiftle, the apoftle profecutes the 
fame fubje&t, to prevent their apoltacy 
from the faith, and guard them againft 
the corrupt principles of the gneftics, 
and thofe who fcoffed at the promife of 
Chrift’s coming. 

St. PETER’S DAY, a feltival of the 
chriftian church, obferved on the twenty- 
ninth of June. 

PETERBOROUGH, a city of Northamp- 
tonthire, fitwated on the river Nen, thirty- 
four miles north-eaft of Northampten : 
welt long. rs’, north lat. 52° 53’. 

It fends two members to parliament, 

PeTER-PENCE, an antient tax of a penny 

on each houfe, paid to the pope. 
It was called peter-pence becaufe coliect- 
ed on the day of St. Peter ad vincula, 
and fent to Rome; whence it was alfo 
called Rome. feot and Rome-penny, 

PETERSBURG, the capital city of Ruffia, 
and one of the largeft and moft populous 
cities in the world, fituated on both fides 
the river Nieva, in the provinces of Ca- 
relia and Ingria, between the gulph of 
Finland and the Jake Ladoga : eaft long. 
31°, north Jat. 60%. There were no lels 
than fixty-five thoufand houfes built with- 
in three or four years after the foundation 
was laid; which was in the year 1703. 

PETERSFIELD, a borough - town of 
Hamphhire, fifteen miles fouth-eaft of 
Winchelter. 

Tt fends two members to parliament. 

PETERSHAGEN, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Weftphalia and dutchy 
of Minden, thirty-feven miles weft of 
Hanover : fubjeé&t to Proffia. 

PETERWARADIN, a fortified town of 
Sclavonia, fituated on the Danube, thirty- 
five mites north. welt of Belgrade. 

PETHERTON, a market-town of So- 
merfetfhire, 16 miles fouth-welt of Wells, 

PETIGLIANO, a town of Italy, in the 
dutchy of Tufcany : eaft long, 12° 45’. 
north lat. 42° 45’. 

PETIOLE, petiolum, in botany, the flender 
Halk that ‘upports the leaves of a plant. 

Some 
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Some alfo ufe the word. petiole for the 
middle rib of a leaf ; the branches there- 
of being called rami, and the fubdevifions 
of thefe furculi, 

PETITGUAVES, a port-town of Hifpa- 
niola, fituated on a bay at the welt end 
of the ifland: welt long. 76°, north lat, 
18° ¢/: fubje& to France. 

PETITIO inpuciarum, in the civil- 
law, the fame with imparlance in com- 
mon law. See IMPARLANCE. 

PETITLO PRINCIPH, in logic, the taking 
a thing for true, and drawing conclufons 
from it as fuch3 when it is really falfe, 
or at leaft wants to be proved, before any 
inferences can be deduced from it, 

PETITION, a formal fupplication or re- 
queft made by an inferior to a fuperior, 
efpecially to one having fome jurifdiction. 
By ftatute no perfon fhall procure above 
twenty hands to a petition to the king or 
parliament, for any alteration either in 
church or ftate, unlefs by order of three 
or more juftices of the peace, &c. nor 
thall deliver fuch petition in the prefence 
of above ten perfons, on pain of forfeit- 
ing one hundred pounds. 13 Car. II. 
Cig . 

PETIVERIA, in botany, a genus of the 
hexandria-tetragynia clafs of plants, 
without any flower-petals, only the cup 
being coloured red has much the appear- 
ance of fuch: the feed is fingle, flatted 
and emarginated, and armed with the 
four ftyles. 

PETRE, or SALT-perrRE, the fame with 
nitre. See the article NITRE. 

PETREA, in botany, a genus of the didy- 
namia-angiolpermia clafs of plants, with 
a monopetalous flower, divided into five 
rounded fegments at the limb. There is 
no defcription of the fruit or feed of this 
plant. 

PETRIDIA, in natural hiftory, a genus 
of {crupi, of a plane, uniform ftructure, 
of no great variety of colours, and emu- 
lating the external form of pebbles. See 
the article ScRuPI. 

Dr. Hill defcribes no lefs than twelve 
fpecies of this genus. 
fized, pellucid, colourlefs, cryftalliform 
petridium, commonly called the pebble- 
cryftal. 2. The purple, femipellucid, 
cryftalline petridium. 3. The fnow- 
white, opake, cryftalline petridium. 4, 
The opake, whitifh, reddith, or yel- 
lowifh, cryftalline petridium, commonly 
called red, white, and yellow, fparry 
pebbles, 5. Yellowifh, white, pumi- 
cafe, or fpungy petridium, 6. Hard, 
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porous, whitifh, cryftalline petridium. 
7» Greyith, white, opake, ftony. petri- 
dium. 8, Friable, thining, white, are~ 
naceous petridiam. g. White, cryftal- 
line petridium, {potted with {mall yel- 
Jow dots. 10. Whitih-brown, dull 
petridium. 1a. Bluith, white, hard 
cryftalline petridium, And, 12, Brown- 
ifh, white, hard, fhining petridium. 
PETRIFACTION, in phyfiology, de- 
notes the converfion of wood, bones, 
and other fubftances into flone. See the 
article STONE, 
The foffile bodies found petrified are 
principally either of vegetable or animal 
origin, and are more or lefs altered from 
their original ftate, according to the dif- 
ferent fubftances they have lain buried 
among inthe earth; fome of them hav- 
ing fuffered very little change, and others 
being fo highly impregnated with cry ftal- 
line, fparry, pyritical, or other extrane- 
ous matter, as to appear mere mafles of 
ftone or lumps of the matter of the com- 
mon pynites; but they are generally of 
the external dimenfions, andretain more 
or lefs of the internal figure of the bodies 
into the pores of which this matter has 
made its way. 
The anima! fubftances thus found petri- 
fied are fea-fhells, the teeth, bony palates 
and bones of fifth, the bones of land 
animals, @c, ‘Thele are found varioufly 
altered, by the infinuation of ftony and 
mineral matter into their pores; and the 
fubftance of fome of them is now wholly 
gone, there being only ftony, {parry, or 
other mineral matter remaining in the 
fhape and form, See the articles Fossit, 
Fofil PLants, SHELLS, &c. 
PETROBRUSSIANS, in church-hiftory, 
a religious feét which arofe in France and 
the Netherlands, about the year 1126, 
fo called from their leader Peter Bruys. 
They denied that children, before the 
ufe of reafon, can be juttified by baptifm. 
They alfo condemned all places of Lp 
lic worthip, croffes, crucifixes; and are 
faid to have reje&ted the facrament of the 
eucharift, and prayers for the dead. - 
PETROLEUM, alfo called rock-oil, or 
oil of petre, is an extremely fubtle and 
penetrating fluid, and is by much the 
thinneft of all the native bitumens. It 
is very light and very pellucids buat tho’ 
equally bright and clear under all circum- 
ftances, it is liable toa very great variety 
in its colour. It is naturally almoft co- 
lourlefs, and in its appearince greatly 
refembles the moft pure oil of turpentine : 
14K 2 thas: 
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this is called white petroleum, though it 
has no more colour than water; it is 
fométimes tinged ef a brownifh, red- 
dith, yellowith, or faint-greenith colour ; 
but its moft frequent colour is a mixture 
ef the reddifh and blackifh, in fuch a 
degree that it looks black when viewed 
behind the tight, but purple when placed 
between the eye and a candle or window, 
Jt is of a pungent and acrid tafte, and 

of a very ftrong and penetrating {mell, 
which very much approaches to that of 
the diftilled oil of amber. The white 
is moft efteemed. It is fo very inflamma- 
ble, that while it floats on the furface of 

the water, as it does in many parts of 
Italy, it takes fire at the approach of a 
candle, 
Petroleum is found in rivers, in wells, 
and trickling down the fides, of hills 

along with little ftreams of water. In 
fhort, it is the moft frequent of aj] the 
liquid bitumens, and is perhaps the moft 
valuable of them all in medicine. It is 
to be chofen the pureft, lighteft, and moft 
pellucid that can be had, fuch as is of 
the moft penetrating fmell and is moft in- 
flammable. 
It is principally ufed externally, in para- 
lytic cafes, and ‘in pains of the limbs. 
‘The French give it internally in hyfteric 
complaints, and to their children againft 
worms; fome alfo give it from ten to 
fifteen drops in wine, for fuppreffion of 
the menfe Thefe, however, are rather 
the practice of the common people than 
of the facultv, 

PETROMYZON, in ichthyology, a ge- 


nus of the chondropterygious order of 


“fithes, the foramina, or aperture, of whofe 
gills are feven on each fide, fituated lon- 
gitudinally ; and there is, befide thefe, 
one in the middle of the head, between 
the eyes: the ,body is long and flender, 
and nearly cylindric, and is fmooth: 
there are only two fins, beth fituated on 
the back of the fith. 
To this genus belong the lamprey, and 
»lamprey-eel. See LamPrey. 
PETRONEL, a fort of harquebufs, or 
hand-gun, See HARQUEBUSS. 
PETROSA oOssa, in anatemy, a name 
given to the fourth and fifth bones of 
the cranium, called alfo offa temporum, 
and offa fquamola ;_ the fubftance where- 
of, as their firft and laft names exprefs, 
is fquamofe and very hard. See the 
article SKULL. 
Thofe bones are fituated in the Jateral and 
lower part of the head; and are bounded 
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at top by the fquamous future, whicir 
joins them to the parietalia, and behind 
by the lambdoides, which joins them to 
the occipital, and conneéts them tothe os 
fpheroides. Each has two finufes, before 
and behind the fphenoides: the exterior, 
which is lined with a cartilage, and re- 
ceives the procefs of the lower jaw; the 
interior receives the lower part of the finus 
lateralis of the dura mater; each again 
has four proceffes, three of which are ex- 
ternal, and one internal: of the exter- 
nal, the firft is called the zygomatic, or 
jugal ; thefecond, the maftoide, or mam-~- 
millar; the third, the ftyloide; each of 
which fee under its proper article. 
The internal procefs is properly called 
the os petrofum; this is pretty long 
and large, containing the whole meatus 
auditorius, and cavity of the tympanum. 
See the article Ear, 
PETTAW, a ‘city of Germany, in the © 
circle of Auftria: eaft longitude 16° 8’, 
north latitude 47°. 
PETTEIA, aerrese, in the antient mu- 
fic, the art of making a juft difcernment 
of all the manners of ranging or com- 
bining founds among themfelves, fo as 
they may produce their effect, that is, 
exprefs the feveral paffions they are in- 
tended to raife: it fhews what founds 
are to be ufed, and what not ; how often 
any of them are to be repeated, with 
which to begin, and with which to end ; 
Pettéia, therefore, is in mufic what man- 
ners are in poetry. 
PETTIPOLI, a port-town on the coaft 
of Cormandel, in the hither India, 
where the Dutch have a faétory: eat — 
Jong. 80°, north lat. 16% 45’. ' 
PETTREL, in ornithology, a name for 
the procellaria, or ftorm-bird. See tne 
article PROCELLARIA, 
PETWORTH, a town of Suffex, ten 
miles north-eaft of Chichelter. 
PETTY-BAG, an office in chancery, 
the three clerks of which record the re- — 
turn of all inquifitions out of every © 
county, and make all patents of comp- 
trollers, gaugers, cuftomers, @c. 
PETTY-FOGGER, a little, tricking folict- 
tor or attorney, without either dkill or 
confeience. 
PeTty, or PETIT LARCENY. 
article LARCENY. 
PETTY-PATEES, among confectioners, a 
fort of {mall pies, made of a rich cruf 
filled with fweat-meats. ' 
PETTY-SINGLES, among falconers, are 
the toes of a hawk, 


See the 
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ETTY-TALLY, in the fea-language, a 
competent allowance of victuals, ac- 
cording to the number of the fhip’s 
company. 

Petty, or PETIT-TREASON, 
article TREASON. 
PETUNSE, in natural-hiftory, one of the 
- two fubftances whereof the porcelain or 
_ china-ware is made, See PORCELAIN. 
The petunfe is a coarfe kind of flint or 
pebble, the furface of which is not fo 
fmooth, when broken, as that of our 
common flint. See the article FLINT. 
PEUCEDANUM, HOG’s FENNEL, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the pentandria-digynia 
clafs of plants, the general corolla of 
which is uniform, and each fingle flower 
confifts of five equal, oblong, crooked 
and undivided petals; there is no peri- 
carpia ; the fruit is oval and compreffed. 
The root of hog’s fennel is recommended 
in the cough and other diforders of the 
breaft, and in obftructions of the vifcera. 
PEWTER, a fa&titious metal, ufed in 
making domeftic utenfils, as plates, 
difhes, &e. 

The hafis of this metal is tin, which is 
converted into pewter, by mixing at the 
rate of an hundred weight of tin with fif- 
teen pounds of lead and fix pounds of 
brafs. See the article METAL. 

Befides this compofition, which makes 
the common pewter, there are other kinds 
compounded of tin, regulus of antimo- 
ny, bifmuth and copper, in feveral pro- 
portions. 

Pewter has occafionally ferved for money. 
According to Mr. Putland, king James 
II. turned all the pewter veflels of the 
proteftants in Ireland he could feize, in- 
to money ; half-crowns were fomewhat 
bigger than half-pence, and, other pieces 
in proportion, This money he ordere@ 
to be current in all payments; whence, 
our author obferves, people abfconded tor 
fear of being paid their debts: he alfo 
mentions crown-pieces of this metal, 
with the legend on the rim, melioris 
| teffera fati. 

EYBUS, or Pepus, See PEPus. 
PEZENAS, a town of Languedoc, in 
France, thirty miles fouth-weit of Mont- 
pelier. 

PEZIZA, in botany, a genus of muth- 
rooms, of a campanulated figure, with 
orbiculated convexo-plane feeds, See 
the article MusHroom. 
FALTSBURG, a town of Lorrain, fifty 
sniles eaft of Nancy, 


See the 
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PFRIT, or Forerre, a town of Uppers 
Alface, ten miles weft of Bafil. 

PFORTSHEIM, a city of Swabia, 28 
miles fouth-weft of Hailbron. 

PHACA, in botany, the fame with the 
aftragaloides. See ASTRAGALOIDES. 

PH/ENOMENON, anomevv, in philo- 
fophy, denotes any remarkable appear- 
ance, whether in the heavens or on earth 5 
and whether difcovered by obfervation or 
experiments. 

PHAGEDENA, $ay:daua, in furgery, de- 
notes a corroding ulcer, See the article 
ULCER. 

PHAGEDZENIC mepicinéEs, thofe ufed 
to eat off fungous or proud flefh: fuch 
are all the cauftics. See Caustic. 
Lime-water has this virtue in fo high a 
degree, that it has got the name of pha- 
gedeenic-water, See the article Lime. 

PHALENA, in the hiftory of infe&ts, a 
genus of infeéts, of the order of the les 
pidoptera, the antenna whereof are at- 
tenuated to the point, not clavated: the 
fpecies of this genus are very numerous ; ~ 
fome of them have the antenne of a 
prifmatic form; fome have them peéti- 
nated, or made in fafhion of a comt, 
and of thefe laft, fome have no tongue, 
and others have a fpiral one; fome have 
the antennz petctinated, and fit with the 
wings flat or plane; others fit with the 
wings plane and patent, and have fimpie 
antennz and a fpiral tongue ; fome have 
the antenne fimple, and the gue {pis 
ral, but do not fit with the wings plane, 
and of thefe fome have the forehead pro~ 
minent, others not; others again have 
the antennz fimple, and have no tongue. 

PHALANGIUM, in zoology, the name 
of feveral fpecies of fpiders. See the ar- 
ticle SPIDER. 

PHALANGIUM, or ANTHERICUM, sPrI- 
DER-WORT, in botany, a genus of the 
hexandria-monogynia clafs, the flower 
of which confifts of fix very patent, ob- 
oblong petals; and its fiuit is an oval 
capfule with three cells, containing a 
great many angulated feeds, 

Dale fays that this plant is good again 
gripes, and the bites of {piders, 

PHALANX, in grecian antiquity, a fquare 
battalion, conlifting of eight thoufand 
men, with their thields joined, and pikes 
croffing each other; fo that it was next 
to impoflible to break it, ’ 

Some think that the macedonian phalanx 
had the advantage of the roman legion. 
See the article Lecron, 

The 
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The term phalanx, in anatomy, fignifies 
three rows of {mall bones in the fingers. 
See the article FINGERS, ; 
PHALARIS, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria-digynia clafs of plants, with a 
bivalve corolla, and only a fingle feed 
contained in the corolla, ; 
PHALEUCIAN veERsg, in antient poetry, 
a kind of verfe which confifts of five feet, 
the firft of which is a {pondee, the fecond 
a daétyl, and the three laft trochees : 
fuch is the following one of Martial, 


2. 3 4 5 
Summam\nec metulas dilem, necloptes. 

PHALLUS, in botany, a genus of mufh- 
rooms, with a {mall umbilicated and 
perforated head. See MusHRoom. 

PHANATIC, a term of reproach for- 
merly given tothe diffenters, from a falfe 
fuppofition that they pretended to vi- 
fions, @e. 

PHANTASM, ¢avracue, a term fome- 
times ufed in a fynonymous fenfe with 
idea, or the notion retained in the mind 
of an external obje&t. See IDEA, 

PHANTASTIC styne, in mufic, de- 

notes a free and eafy manner of compo- 
fition, proper for inftruments. 
The peripatetics gave the colours of the 
vainbow the appellation of phantaftic, 
as fuppofing them to be only phantoms 
or deceptions of the fight; but Sir Tfaac 
Newton. has demonftrated the contrary. 
See the article COLOUR. 

PHAN Y, or Fancy, the fame with 
‘imagination, See IMAGINATION, 

PHARISEES, a famous fect of the Jews, 
who diltinguifhed themfelves by their 
zeal for the traditions of the elders, 
which they derived from the fame foun- 
tain with the written word itfelf ; pre- 
tending that both were delivered to 

Mofes from Mount Sinai, and were 
therefore both of equal authority. From 
their rigorous obfervance of thefe tradi- 
tions, they looked upon themfelves as 
more holy than other men, and therefore 
feparated themfelves from thofe whom 
they thought finners or prophane, fo as 
not to eat or drink with them; and hence, 
froni the hebrew word pharis, which 
fignifies to feparate, they had the name 
of pharifees, or feparatilts. 

Their pretences to extraordinary piety, 
drew after them the common people, 
who held them in the higheft efteem and 
veneration. They held a refurreétion 
from the dead, and the exiftence of 
angels and fpirits; but, according to 
Jolephus, this was no moye than a py~ 
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thagorean refurreétion, that is, of the 
foul only, by its. tranfmigration into 
another body, and. being born anew with 
it. From this refurreétion they excluded 
all who were.notorioufly wicked, being 
of opinion, that the fouls of fuch perfons 
were tranfmitted into a ftate of everlatting | 
woe: but asto leffer crimes, they, ima- 
gined they were punifhed in the bodies 
which the fouls of thofe who committed 
them were next fent into, 

According to this notion it was, that 
Chrift’s difciples afked him, concerning 
the blind man, ‘* Who did fin, thig 
‘¢ man or his parents, that he was born 
“© blind >”? With the effenes, they held 
abfolute predeftination ; and with the! 
fadducees, free-will: but how they re- 
conciled thefe feemingly incompatible 
doétrines, is no where fufficiently ex- 
plained, 

PHARMACY, the art or fcience which 
teaches the eleétion, preparation, and 
mixture of medicines; conftituting ong 
part of the therapeutic branch of mes 
dicine, the objects of which are all na4 
tural bodies. See MATERIA MEDICA 

As to the choice of fimple drugs, 
which medicines are prepared, regard 
mutt be had to the places of their growth 
the climate, the feafon when they ar 
moft in perfedtion, and the like. 
The preparation of them confilts, x. 
wafhing and freeing them from grofs an 
ufelefs parts, 2. Herbs, flowers, fruits 
and reots muft be dried. 3. Filings 0 
fttel. muft be moiftened with rain- water 
4. Some drugs mutt be infufed in liquor: 
in order to diffolve them, as cerufe it 
vinegar; and others boiled to fofte 
them, as the roots of althza, 5. So 
things, again, are to be fawed, or cut 
others chopped, rafped, or filed; an 
finally, others “bruifed or broken, 
roots and dried fruits. 

The mixture of medicines confits | 
blending and uniting them together, | 
make. compofitions. To perform th 
properly, we muft learn to diftingu 
thofe ingredients which unite togetl 
naturally, from thofe which will not m 
but by the affiftance of art. Oil, fori 
fiance, mixes very well with. fat fu 
ftances; but will not unite, unlefs i 
perfe€ly, with water. The fpirit | 
falt feems to mix tolerably weil wi 
fpirit of wine; but their union will 
rendered more intimate by digelting th 
together, for fome days, in a fan 
heat, and then diftilling them. \ 
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fhould likewife know the method of 
mixing feveral drugs, whether by pound- 
ing them ina mortar, diffolving, boiling, 
tc. The order of mixing drugs muft 
likewife be obferved : thus pulps ought 
to be mixed before powders, odoriferous 
ingredients fhould be mixed laft, @c. 
Many other remarks might be made, re- 
ating to the compofition of medicines ; 
ut they will come in more properly 
among the direStions for making ‘each 
particular fort, as they will be much bet- 
er comprehended when the operations 
themfelves are examined, 
Some divide pharmacy into two parts, 
he galenic and chemical, See the articles 
GaLenic and CHEMISTRY. 
JARNACEUM, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria-trigynia clafs of plants, 
‘without any ciiola ; but the calyx re- 
fembles one, being coloured on the in- 
fide, and its edges thin ; the fruit is an 
oval capfule, obfcurely trigonal, and in 
part covered by the cup; it confifts of 
three cells, in which are contained nu- 
‘merous nitid, orbiculated, and depreffed 
feeds, furrounded with a margin. 
AROS, a fmall ifland in the Medi- 
'terranean fea oppofite to Alexandria, in 
Egypt. 
AROS, or PHARE, a LIGHT-HOUSE, a 
pile raifed near a port, where fire is-kept 
urning, in the night, to guide and di- 
rect veffels near athand. ‘The pharos of 
Alexandria, built in the ifland of Pha- 
os, at the mouth of the Nile, was anti- 
ntly very famous, infomuch as to com- 
unicate its name to allthe reft. ‘This 
oft magnificent tower confilted of feve- 
al ftories and galleries, with a lantern 
t top, which being continually burning, 
ight be feen for many leagues at fea, 
and along the coaft. 
IARSALUS, a town of antient Thef- 
faly, fituated in european Turky, a little 
outh of Lariffa, in eaft long. 23°, and 
Mnorth lat, 39°. 
ARYNX, in anatomy, the upper part 
jof the cefophagus, See OfsOPHAGUS. 
he mufcles of the pharynx ferve to 
open or fhut the cefophagus : thefe are 
in number three pair, viz, the flylo- 
lpharyngeus, the pterygopharyngeus, 
nd the cefophageus. See the article 
STYLOPHARYNG EUS, Yc. 
‘There are a number of glands fituated 
in the pharynx; and excretory ofcula, 
or openings, are frequently difcovered 
with them. 
ASACUM, in betany, a genus of the 
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cryptogamia-mufci clafs of plants, witl- 
out any calyptra or apophyfis. 

PHASEOLUS, KIDNEY-BEAN, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the diadelphia-decandria 
clafs of plants, the corolla whereof is pa- 
pilionaceous; the vexillum is cordated, 
obtule, emarginated and reclined with re- 
flex fides; the ale are roundifh, of the 
fame length ‘with the vexillum, and ftand 
upon long ungues ; the carina is narrow, 
and revolves {pirally in a contrary direc- 
tion to the fun; the fruitis a long, ftraight, 
coriaceous, and obtufe pod; the feeds 
are oblong, compreffed, and kidneys 
fhaped. 

PHASES, gucci, in aftronomy, the feve- 

' yal appearances or quantities of illumina- 
tion of the moon, venus, mercury, ‘and 
the other planets ; or the feveral manners 
wherein they appear illuminated. by the 
fun. See the articles Moon, MERcuryY, 
Venus, &e. 

PHASIANUS, the PHEASANT, in orni- 
thology. See PHEASANT, 

PHASMAT A, in phyfiology, certain ap- 
pearances arifing from the various tinc- 
tures of the clouds, by the rays of the 
heavenly luminaries, efpecially the fun 
and moon. Thefe are infinitely diverfi- 
fied by the different figures and fituation 
of the clouds, and the appulfes of the 
rays of light, 

PHASSACHATES, jin natural hiftory, 
the name of a fpecies of a which 
the antients, in its different appearances, 
fometimes called alfo leucachates and pe- 
rileucos. See the article AGATE, 

The fame agate, from the various pro- 
portion or manner of admixture of its 
particles in different {pecimens, often 
makes a very different figure; but no 
fpecies is fo liable to remarkable diverfi- 
ties of this kind as this. It is but ofa 
fraall variéty of colours, yet is often very 
beautiful : its ground or-bafis is always a 
pale, bluifh grey, approaching to what we 
call a lead-colour or dove-colour. ‘Some- 
times it is equally and evenly of this co- 
lour, thro’ the whole mafs : but often alfo 
it is variegated within with, veins of a 
deep black, and of a pure and clear white; 
thefe fometimes approach the furface of 
the ftone, but more ufually they are only 
near the center; and they are almoft al. 
ways difpofed in concentrical, but irre~ 
gular circles, round one, two, or more 
points. The pieces of this ftone, cut 
where there are many of thefe veins, 
much refemble parts of onyxes. 
It is fownd im the Eaft Indies, and in 
Bohemia, 
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Bohemia, and fome other parts of Eu- 
rope. When the whole matter of the 
veins and bafis of this ftone are blend- 
ed together into one equal mafs, as is 
frequently the cafe both with this and 
many other of the naturally veined ftones, 
the whole becomes of a deeper greyifh 
blue, or a dove-colour, and is then the 
phaffachates; when the veins are kept 
diftin& and clear, it is the leucachates 
and perileucos, agreeing with all the de- 
{criptions of the antients. 

PHEASANT, phafianus, in ornithology, 
a genus of birds of the order of the galli- 
nz, with the fpace about the eyes naked, 
and no wattles. 

The common pheafant would be very 
common in our woods, if it were not fo 
univerfally the delight of the fportfman 
and of the table, There are two other 
{pecies, wiz. the f{carlet-breafted phea- 
fant, nearly of the fize of the common 
kind; and the long tailed, horned, and 
elegantly variegated pheafant of the Eaft 
Indies: this laft is covered all over with 
a profufion of the brighteft colours, yel- 
low, red, white, bluifh-green, and al- 
moft every tinge ; it has alfo two callous 
fubftances, like horns, of a fine blue co- 
lour, above the eyes; and on each fide 
hangs a loofe {kin, of the fame colour, 
with fpots of an orange colour, See 

, plate CXCVII. fig. 4. 

oa Phealime, on being imported from chrift- 

mas idfummer, pay a duty of Iss. 
47°24. the dozen, and draw back on 
exportation 13s. 6d, and pheafant-pouts, 
from midfommer to chriftmas, pay on 
importation gs. 77d. the dozen, and 
draw back on exportation 8s. 54d. 

PHEASANTS-ISLE, a little ifland in the river 
Bidaffoa, which divides France and Spain, 
fituated in welt longit. 1° 20’, and north 
lat. 43% 20’. 

PHELLANDRIUM, waTER-HEMLOCK, 
in botany, a genus of the pentandria- 
digynia clafs of plants, the general co- 
rolla whereof is nearly uniform; the 
fingle flowers are unequal, they are com- 
pofed each of five acuminatéd cordato- 
inflex petals; the fruit is naked, {mooth, 
and coronated with the perianthium and 
piftils; it is feparable into two parts : 
the feeds are two, oval and fmooth. 

PHELYPZZA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angiofpermia clafs of plants, 
the corolla whereof confilts cf a fingle 
ringent petal; the tube is very fhort and 
roundith; the faux is oblong, and the 
limb patent on both fides; the fruit is a 
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roundifh, acuminated, compreffed cap 
' fule, containing one cell, and made uy 
of two valves; the feeds are numerou 
_ and oblong. 
PHENICIA, or Puoenicra, a fubdivi. 
fion or province of Syria, fituated on th 
. Levant, or eaftern part of the Mediter 
_ ranean fea, on the confines of Paleftine. 
PHEONS, in heraldry, the barbed head 
of darts, arrows, or other weapons, an 
ufually reprefented as in plate CQ 


. fig. 4. 

PHIAL, a fmall thin glafs-bottle, vu 
garly called a vial. 

PHIDITIA, in grecian antiquity, feaft 
celebrated with great frugality at Lac¢ 
demon. The phiditia were held in t 
public places, and in the open air: ric 
and poor affifted at them alike, and o| 
the fame footing ; their defign being ¢ 

. keep up peace, friendfhip, and a goa 
underftanding and equality among a 
the citizens, great and fmall. It is faig 
that they who attended this feaft, broug! 
each a bufhel of flour; eight meafures ¢ 
wine named chorus, five minz of cheell 
and as much figs. 

PHILADELPHIA, the capital of the p 
vince of Penfilvania, in North Americ 
fituated on the rivers Delawar and Scho 
kill: weft long. 74% north lat. 40° s¢ 

PHILADELPHIA is alfo the name of an a 
tient town of the leffer Afia, fituated 
eaft long. 29°, north lat. 38°. 

PHILAUTIA, in the {chools, fignif 
felf-love, or a vicious fondnefs and co 

_ plaifance for a man’s felf. 

PHILADELPHUS, orSyrinGa, in bj 
tany, a genus of the icofandria-tetrag} 
nia clafs of plants, the flower of wh 
confifts of four large, patent, roundi 
and emarginated petals; the fruit is; 
oval capfule, pointed at each end, 
containing four cells, in which are lodg 
numerous oblong and {mall feeds. | 

PHILIP-FORT, a fortrefs in dutch B 
bant, fituated on the eatt fide of 1 
Scheld, oppofite to Pearl-fort five m 
north-weft of Antwerp. I 

PHILIPS-NORTON, a market town of 
merfetfhire, fituated five miles fouth 
Bath. 

PHILIPPI, an antient town of Macedo 
a province of european Turkey, fitue 
in eaft long. 25°, north lat. 41°. 

PHILIPPICS, ¢:Acainos Acyet, in literat 
a name given to the orations of Den 
thenes againft Philip king of Maced 
being efteemed the mafter. pieces of 
great orator, 

, Phili 
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. Philippic is alfo aterm applied to the 

~ fourteen orations of Cicero againft Mark 
Anthony, 

PHILIPPINE IsLanDs are fituated in the 
Pacific ocean, in Afia, between 114° and 

131° eaft longitude, and between 5° and 
19° north latitude: there are a great 
number of them, and fome very large. 
See Luconia, ,MENDANAO, &c. 

| PHILIPPINES, areligious fociety of young 
women, at Rome; fo called from their 
taking St. Philip de Neri for . their pro- 
tector: they confift of an hundred poor 
gitls, who are brought uf till they are of 

' age to be married, or become nuns, un- 
der the direétion of fome religious women, 
who teach them to read, write, and work; 
and inftru& them in the duties of chrifti- 
anity, They wear a white veil, and a 
black crofs on their brealts. 

PHILIPPOPOLI, a city of european Tur- 
ky, in the province of Romania, fituated 
on the river Mariza, in ealt long, 25°, 
and north lat, 42° 20. 

PHILIPSBURGH, a city of Germany, 

‘in the palatinate of the Rhine, fituated 
on the eaft bank of the river Rhine, in 
eaft long. 8° 16’, north lat. 49° 8’. 

PHILIPSTAT, a town of Sweden, in 
the province of Gothland and territory 
Wermeland, fituated in eaft long. 14°, 
north lat. 59° 50’. 

PHILIPVILLE, a town of the french Ne- 
- therlands, in the province of Hainalt, 
twenty-two miles fouth- weft of Namur. 
PHILIZER, or PHILAzER. See the ar- 

ticle Finazer, 

PHILLYREA, or PHYLLYREA, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the diandria-monogynia 
clafs of plants, the corolla whereof con- 
filts of a fingle petal, divided into four 
fhort fegments at the limb; the fruit is 
a globofe berry, with only one cell, in 
bi is a fingle large feed, of the fame 

ape: 
The leaves and bark of this fhrub are faid 
to be allringent and good in ulcers of the 
mouth ; but they are little regarded in 
the prefent praétice, 

PHILOLOGY,  giacroyi2z, a feience or 
rather affemblage of feveral fciences, cons 
fitting of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, 
antiquities, hiftory, and critici{m. 
Phylology is a kind of univerfal litera- 
ture, converfant about all the fciences, 
their rife, progrefs, authors, &c. Ie 
makes what the French call the elles 
lettres. In the univerfities it is’ called 
humanities, “Antiently, philology was 
only a part of grammar, 

Yau. III, 
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PHILOMATHES, a lover of learning or 


f{cience. ; 

PHILONIUM, in pharmacy, a kind of 
fomniferous anodyne opiate, taking its 
name from Philo the inventor. 

There are two kinds of philonium, the 
perfian and the roman, the firft of which 
is prepared thus ; take of white- pepper 
and white-henbane, each ten drams; of 

_ Opium, terra-figillata, each five drams 3; 
lapis heematitis, faffron, each two drams 
and an half; caftor, indian-fpikenard, 
pyrethrum, pearls, amber, zedoary, 
doronicum, or elfe elecampane, troches 
of ramich, each halfadram; camphor, 

“a feruple ; honey of rofes, fifteen ounces: 
mix them together for an opiate. The 
roots, the feeds, the caftor, the faffion, 
and the troches of ramich, are to he re-° 
duced to a powder together ; and the 
blood. ftone, the pearls, and the am- 

_ ber, are to be levigated on a marble till 
they are reduced to an impalpable pow- 
der ; and the fealed earth, and the cam- 
phire, are to be pounded together, This 
preparation is proper for ftopping hz- 
morrhages. and fluxes, as alfo for pre- - 
venting abortions: the dofe of it is 
from one fcruple to one dram. 
The philonium romanum is thus pre- 
pared: take of white- pepper and white- 
henbane- feeds, each five drams; opium, 
two drams and a half; caffia-bark, one 
dram and a half; fmallage-feed, one 
dram; and the feeds of macedonian- 
pariley, fennel, and cand§@carrots, each 
two fcruples five grains; faffron, one 
fcruple and a half; fpikenard, pellitory 
of Spain, and zedoary, each fifteen 
grains ; cinnamon, 4 dram and a half ; 

“myrrh and caftor, each a dram ; fyrup 
of white poppies, a fufficient quantity to 

_ make the wholeinto an eleQuary. This 

is a powerful opiate, and given from ten 
grains to two fcruples, to eafe violent 

__ pains and procure fleep, 

PHILOSOPHER, ¢:ascoges, a perfon verfed 
in philofophy; or one who makes pro- 
feffion of, or applies bimfelf to, the ftudy 
of nature and morality. See the article 
PHILOSOPHY. 

PHILOSOPHER'S STONE, the greateft object 
of alchymy, is a long fought for prepa- 
ration, which, when found, is to con- 
vert all the true mercurial part of metab 
into pure gold, better than any that is 
dug out of the mines, or perfefled by 
the refiner’s art ; and this only by cafting 
a little quantity thereof upon metals in 
fufion, whilft that part of the metad 

ik which , 
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‘burnt or blown away. This ftone is 
faid to be equal in weight to gold, brittle 
like glafs, of a deep red colour, and 
melting like wax by the fire. Alchemifts 
~ have not only promifed this, but promifed 
alfo to makethe like ftone for filver, which 
fhall convert a!l metals, except gold and 
filver, into the fineft filver. They have 
further, fays Boerhaave, promifed to per- 
fect the philofopher’s ftone to fuch a de- 
gree, that being projected upon any quan- 
tity of gold melted by the fire, it may 
convert the whole fubftance into phi- 
lofopher’s ftone; and, to exalt the fame 
ftill farther, that being projeéted upon 
pure quickfilver, it fhall convert the 
whole into philofopher’s ftone. See the 
article TRANSMUTATION of metals, 
All required is, fay the alchemifis, to do 
that by art which nature does in many 
years and ages; for as gold and lead do 
but differ little in weight, therefore there 
is not much in lead befides mercury and 
‘gold. Now if any body could be found 
which would fo agitate all the parts of 
lead, as to burn all that is not mercury 
therein, having alfo fulphur to fix the 
mercury, would not the mafs remaining 
be converted into gold? Such is the 
foundation for the opinion of the philo- 
‘fopher’s ftone, which alchymifts contend 
to be a moft fixt, concentrated fire, 
which, as foon as it melts with any me- 
tal, doce, i a magnetic virtue, imme- 
diately unif€ itfelf to the mercurial body 
of the metal, volatilizes and cleanfes off 
all that is impure therein, and leaves 
nothing but a mafs of pure gold, 
‘There are two other ways whereby alche- 
mifts have attempted to arrive at the 
making of gold: the firlt is by fepara- 
tion ; for itss affirmed, that every metal 
yet known contains fome quantity of 
gold, only in moft the quantity is fo 
{mall that it will not defray the expence 
of getting it out. 
The fecond is by maturation, for the al- 
ehemifts hold mercury to be the bafis and 
matter of all metals; that quickfilver, 
purged from all heterogeneous bodies, 
would be much heavier, denfer and 
fimpler than the native quickfilver; and 
that by fubtilizing, purifying, and di- 
gefting it, with much Jabour and long 
Operations, it may be converted into pure 
gold. See the article Goup. 
See the article 
DIANE ARBOR, i 
PHILOSOPHIC, or PuiLosopuicat, 
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which was not mercury is immediately 


PHILOSOPHIC CHEMISTRY, 


PLE .-. 
fomething that relates to philofophy, See 
PHILOSOPHY and PHILOSOPHER. 

See the ar- 
ticle CHEMISTRY. 5 


PHILOSOPHICAL kaa, among chemifts, 


athin glafs-body, or bubble, of the thape 
of an egg, with a long neck or ftem, 
ufed in digeftions. 


PHILOSOPHY, ¢u:rocep:a, the knowledge 


or ftudy of nature and morality, founded 
on reafon and experience. > 

Philofopby, among the antients, was 
ufec in varigus fenfes: for, 1. It fome- 
times was taken for univerfal knowledge, 
viz. of all things human and divine, 
2. Ina ftriter notion, for the coniem- 
plation of nature only ; and in this fenfe 
a philofopher was called by Plato q1A0@ 
wc purems, i, €.a friend and lover of na- 
ture. 3. Sometimes for ethics, or the 
doétrine of marners, which we cal! mo- 
ral philofophy, 4. It included allo the 
mathematical arts and difcipline, efpeci- 
ally arithmetic and geometry. 5. The 
doétrine of exiftence, or being in the ab- 
ftraét, called mptaphyfics, 6. For the 
knowledge tsmgals nade, i. e. of the 
prime or chief good, wiz. God; and 
this was their prima philofophia, or theo- 
logy. 7, It was fometimes applied to 
logies or diale&tics, which gave rules for 
reafoning about the nature of things. 


See the articles KNOWLEDGE, PHYSI- — 


OLOGY, aud THEOLOGY. 


Philofophy may be divided into three — 


parts, intelletual, moral, and phyfical. 


The intellelual part comprizes logics — 
and metaphyfics ; the moral part contains 


the laws of nature and nations ; and, 
laftly, the phyfical part comprehends the 
do&rine of bodies animate or inanimate, 


Thefe with their various ‘fubdivifions, — 


will take in the whole of philofophy. Sce 


the articles Logic, METAPHYSICS, | 


Eruics, Pouirics, &c. 

Wolfius makes the three parts of philo- 
fophy to be the doétrine of God, the 
human foul, and of bodies: however, 
when he fubdivides, and comes to treat 
of the feveral branches feparately, bis di- 


vifions readily come under the three heads, _ 


intelle&ual, moral, and phyfical, before- 
mentioned, 

For the method of philofophizing, or 
the rules for that purpofe, as eftablith- 


‘ed by Sir Ifaac Newton, fee the article 


EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

From the firft broachers of new opinions, 

and the firft founders of {chools, philo- 

fophy is become divided into innumerable 
; fects, 


fe&is, fome antient, others modern ; fuch 
are the platonifts, peripatetics, epicure- 
ans, ftoics, pyrrhonians, and academics ; 
and fuch are the cartefians, newtonians, 
&c. See the rife and doétrines of each 
fe&t under its proper head, PLaronic, 
PERIPATETIC, EPICUREAN, STOICS, 
PyrRRuONIANS, ACADEMICS, CARTE- 
STANS, NEWTONtan, &c. 

The caufes of errors in antient philofophy, 
or the reafon why all former philofophers 

. have, through fo many ages, erred, may, 
as delivered by lord Bacon and Mr. 
Locke, be feen under the article Error, 

| PHILTER, orFILTeRr, in pharmacy. See 

the article FILTER, 

PHILTER, or PHILTRE, $470, is more par- 
ticularly ufed for a love-potion, or me- 
icine to excite love. 

PHILTRATION, or Fin TRATION, See 
the article CLARIFICATION. 

PHILYCA, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the co- 
rolla whereof confilts of a fing!e, inaperfo- 
rated, ereét petal, rude upon the outfide ; 
the tube is of a conic form, and of the 
length of the perianthium ; and the limb 
is gainanedd, erect, and finall ; the fruit 
confifts of a roundifh, trilobous, trilo- 
cular, and trivalvar capfule; and the 
feed is fingle, roundifh, gibbous on one 
fide, and angtilated on the other, 

PHIMOSIS, in medicine, a diforder of the 
penis, in which the prepuce is rendered 
fo ftri& or tenfe, that it cannot be drawn 
back over the glans. 

The general caufe of a phimofs is, by 
phyficians, rightly afcribed to impuré co- 
ition 3 for while the virulent matter, 
which had been lodged in the finufes 
of the vagina, continues between the 
fkin and glans, the prepuce, efpecially 
if it be long or tight, can hardly efcape 
being {welled with an inflammation, and 
aphimofis muft be induced. Some, how- 
ever, have the forefkin naturally fo 
long, and fo ftraight, that the-glans can 
either be not at all or very little unco- 
vered ; but as this neither occafions trou- 
ble in difcharging the urine, nor any 
impediment in procreation, it requires no 
aid from the faurgeon, unlefs it be attend- 
ed with inflammation, violent pain, or 
any remarkable inconvenience in co- 
ition. See the article GONORRHOEA. 
If this diforder is occafioned by no vene- 
real taint, it may be fufficient to bathe 
“the penis, for fome time, io warm wa- 
ter: but if it proceed from a venereal in 
fection, proper inteznal medicines mult 
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be adminiftered, and the other fymptoms 

mitigated by wafhing out the virulent 

mattér with a decoétion of barley, mixed 

with honey of rofes, which mutt be fires 

quently injected with afyringe between 

the fkin and the glans. To difcufs the 

tumour, apply externally an emollient 

and digeftive fomentation round the tumi-. 
fied part of the penis ; and if the inflam- - 
mation be fevere, bleeding fhould not be 
omitted. But if, after this, the prepuce 
cannot be drawn back, let the end of ithe 
pulled as far forwards as poffible, while 
an affiftant holds the covered “glans 
with his fingers ; then let the furgeon, 
with his left thumb, prefs back the glans, 
covered with the fkin, and with a knife, 
or {ciffars, extirpate all that part of the 
prepuce which proje&ts beyond histhumb, 
much in the fame manner with the jewifh 
circumcifion; after which, the fkin may 
be eafily drawn back, and the glans being 
uncovered, may be more expeditioufly 
cleanfed and healed. Another method 
is, to divide with a pair of probe (ciffars 
fo much of the prepuce as will fuffice to 
denudate the glans ; and after this longi- 
tudinal incifion, fome furgeons cut off, 


“with the fciflars, fo much of the end of 


the prepuce as appears fuperfluous, Thele 
operations are ufually attended with a 
pretty plentiful haemorrhage, which fhould 
not be ttopped by art, but rather permit- 
ted, according to the patient's ftrength, 
in order to abate the a : drefs 
the wound with dry lint, and apply ® 
proper comprefs and bandage ; and pro» 
ceed afterwards as in the cure of other 
wounds, taking care not to heal it too 
haftily, nor too clofely, left there fhould 
be eccafion to repeat the operation, - 


PHLEBOTOMY, in furgery, the open- 


ing a vein with a proper tharp-edged and 
pointed inftrument of fteel, in order to 
Jet out a proper quantity of blood, either 
for the prefervation or recovery of a 
perfon’s health. See DisEaseé. 
Phlebotomy, or bleeding, appears to be 
not only one of the moft uleful, but one 
ef the moft antient operations in furgery, 
and is fiequently performed in different 
parts of the body, as the foot, the fore- 
head, temples, neck, tongue, penis, and 
other parts, yetis moft generally perform- 
ed in that vein of the infide of the arm, 
which lies near the joint of the cubit, and 
therefore we fhall begin with thewing the 
method of opening this vein, See VAIN. 
The furgeon having tied on a fillet, about 
a hand’s breadth above the bend of the 
1412 cubits 


* 


. the thumb 


Po EEG 
eubit; and the veins being comprefled 
and enlarged, by the blood’s being flop- 
ped in its return, he is to examine which 
vein lies fairelt, and is therefore moft 
proper to be opened. In the arm are three 
principal veins; the firft or uppermolt of 
which is called the cephalic vein, the un- 
dermoft the bafilic vein, and that in the 
middle the median. And here it is to 
be obferved, that the median and bafilic 
veins, as they are larger than the cepha- 
lic, difcharge a greater quantity of blood, 
but are attended with more danger in the 
operation ; fora confiderable artery and 
the brachial nerve lie under the bafilic 
vein, and the tendon of the biceps-mufcle 
under the median; but as they lie fairer to 
the eye, it is fafer for the unexperienced 
furgeon to open the cephalic, or at leaft the 
median vein ; but fometimes the veins are 
fo fituated as to deprive him of all choice. 
When the veins are not rifen, it will be 
proper to rub the arm below the ban- 
dage, to drive up the blood, and render 
the veins more turgid; while this is doing, 
the furgeon fhould lay bis thumb on the 
vein he intends to open,to prevent the blood 
from flowing back, and to keep the vein 
fiom rolling; and then holding the lan- 
cet, fo that the thumb and firft finger may 
be fixed about the middle of the blade, 
the other Angers fhould reft gently upon 
the patient’s arm, to prevent his hand 
from flipping. The lancet is now to be 
puthed flightly and carefully forward by 
d the fore-finger, till it has 
penetrated thro’ the coats of the vein, and 
at that infant to be raifed a little upwards 
in order to enlarge the orifice of the 
wound, and give a freer paflage to the 
blood. When there feems to be a fuff- 
cient quantity of blood difcharged, the 
Jigature muft-be immediately taken off, 
trom above the elbow, and the fkin about 
the orifice muft be gently preffed toge- 
ther by which means the lips of the di- 
vided vein are eafily clofed, and the little 
blood that may remain between the 
orifice and the vein difcharged: one or 
two compreffes are then put on, which 
the furgeon prefles gently on the orifice 
with his left thumb, till the bandage is 
laid acrofs it, which is afterwards faften- 
ed by turning it round the arm, both 
above and below the elbow, and tying 
hoth togerher. 

In bleeding in the foot, it muft be obfery~ 
ed, that the veins proper for this operas 
tion, are the faphena and cephalica, the 
laft of which extends itfelf from the in- 
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ternal ancle to the greattoe; and the firff, 
from the external malleolus to the fmaller 
toes: bleeding in each of which is at- 
tended with the fame effe&t: but if the 
veins upon the mefatarfus, or inftep, 
do not fully appear, it may be conveni- 
ent to open one of thofe at the ancle, or 
about the calf or ham of the leg, where 
the phlebotomift is not fo liable to injure 
any of the tendons, as in the metatarfus. 
For the more eafy apertion of thele veins, 
the patient muft firft wath both feet in 
warm water; and the furgeon having 
fixed upon the particular foot and vein, 
which appears moft turgid, he applies 
a ligature about two fingers breadth, 
above the ancle, or where he intends to 
open the vein, and puts it in the warm 
water again, while he takes out his lan- 


cet. ‘Then kneeling down on one knee, 


he takes out the foot, and, it being 
wiped dry, places it on the other knee, 
er upon a board laid over the veffel 
of warm water, and, fecuring the vein 
from flipping with the thumb of his left 
hand, makes the orifice; but if the 
patient does not bleed freely, puts the 
foot again in the warm water, till he 
judges, by its colour, and the ftrength 


- of the patient, that a fufficient quantity 
of blcod has been drawn ; the orifice is — 


then to be clofed by the thumbs, and, 
after drying the foot with a napkin, to 
be fecured by compreffes and a bandage. 
In bleeding in the jugular veins of the 
neck, a ftricture muft be made round the 


lower part of the neck, with a neck- © 


cloth or handkerchief, or the common 


ligature, to make the vein turgid orcon-_ 


fpicuous, and then either of the jugular 
veins being fecured by the thumb, the in- 
cifion muft_ be made, and, the requifite 


quantity of blood being taken away, the — 


ligature muft be removed, and the orifice 


‘ compreffed with the thumb, if the blood — 


does not ftop without, while the neck 


' is wiped clean, after which the comprefs 


a@nd circular bandage muft be applied. It 


is to be obferved, that if the diforder lies — 


in the whole head, or in the neck and 
fauces, the orifice may be made either in 
the right or left fide indifferently ; but 
when only one fide of the head, er one 
eye is affected, the vein ought to be open- 
ed on that fide in which the diforder lies, 

In bleeding in the veins of the forehead, 


~ temples, and occiput, a ftriflure muft be 


made round the neck, and the fame 


- method ufed as in opening the jugular 


veins; only obferving that the patient 
mutt 


ds Ga 


muft hold down his head, to prevent the 
blood trickling into his eyes, @ec. 

In bleeding in the veins called ranulz un- 
der the tongue, a ftri€ture mut{t be made 
round the neck, as before; you then 


elevate the apex of the tongue with your | 


left hand, while with the lancet in your 
right hand, you circumfpectly open firlt 
one, and then the other on each fide ; 
becaufe the apertion of one only will 
hardly ever difcharge blood enough to 
give any confiderable relief. When 
you judge that a fufficient quantity of 
blood has run out of the mouth into the 
veflel, remove the ligature from the 
neck, upon which the flux vfually ftops 
of itfelf ; but it it thould ftill continue, 
Jet the patient take a little vinegar or fron- 
tiniac wine in his mouth, and hold it there 
till tbe haemorrhage ceafes, which cannot 
be dangerous, even without fuch topics. 
In bieeding in the vena dorfalis penis, 
which runs along the upper fide of the 
penis, and is generally pretty much dil- 
tended, and confpicuous in an inflamma- 
tion of this part, it is to be obferved 
that it muft be opened about the middie, 
and kept bleeding till the member becomes 
flaccid, and a fofiicient quantity of blood 
is difcharged ; which done, you mutt ap- 
ply a comprefs, and the bandage proper 
for the penis. But you muft carefully 
endeavour to avoid injuring the arteries 
or nerves, which enter the penis near this 
vein; as alfo not to make your bandage 
too firi& ; for by this means, the inflam- 
mation and fymptoms may turn out 
worle than before. 

In bleeding in the eyes, there are fe- 
veral ways of performing the operation, 
bot the beft, in Heifter’s opinion, is the 
following. The patient being feated on a 
chair, and his head held in a proper pof- 
ture, a tranfverfe incifion is to be made, 
witha fine lancet, upon the turgid fmall 
veins in the corners of the eye, fo as to 
open them or cut them quite afunder, 
‘The eye-lids muft be held apart with one 
hand, whilft the veins are opened with 
the other; and fome ule a pair of fine 
{ciffars for this purpofe, inftead of a lan- 
cet, and others elevate the veins with a 
crooked needle before they divide them ; 
but in this operation the better way would 
be to make the needles with edges, that 
when the veins were thus elevated, they 
might divide them without the help of 
any other inftrument. When the inct- 
fion is made, the difcharge of blood muft 
be promoted by means of fomentation, 
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with a fpunge dipped in warm water 3 
and if the difcharge is not fufficient, the. 
incifion may be repeated two or three 
times: but few patients can be brought. 
to fuffer this, and there is no pra@tifing it 
at all upon infants, becaufe they will not 
keep the eye fteady. 

For the iife of leeches in bleeding, fee 
the article LEECH. 

PHLEGM, 9asfua, in the animal oecono- 
my, one of the four humours whereof 
the antients fuppofed the blood to be 
compofed, See the article BLoop. 

The chemifts make phlegm, or water, 
an elementary body, the characters of 
which are fluidity, infipidity, and vola~ 
tility: and yet quickfilver has all thefe, 
which nobody pretends to be phlegm. 
See the article WATER. 
The phlegm of vitriol, Mr. Boyle ob- 
ferves, is an effedtual remedy againft 
burns, and excellent for difcuffing hard 
tumours: that of vinegar will extract a 
faccharine fweetnefs from lead, and even« 
diffolve corals by long digeftion : that 
of fugar of lead is faid to diffolve pearls. 
Phlegm, or an infipid water, always 
comes out firft in diftillations ; however, 
it is doubted, whether even repeated di- 
ftillations can obtain it perfe@tly free from 
all other mixtures, or altogether devoid 
of {mell and tafte. 

PHLEGMAGOGUES, in pharmacy, fuch 
medicines as purge off phlegm : fuch are 
hermoda¢tyls, agaric, turbith, jalap, &e, 
See the article HYDRAGOGUEs, 

PHLEGMATIC, among phyficians, an 
appellation given to that temperament, 
or habit of the body, wherein phlegm is 
predominant ; which gives rife to ca. 
tarrhs, coughs, &c, See the articles CA= 
TARRH and COUGH. 

PHLEGMON, in furgery, denotes an ex- 
ternal inflammation andtumour, attends 
ed with a burning heat, &c. See the 
article INFLAMMATION, 

PHLEUM, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria-digynia clals of plants, the co- 
rolla of which confifts of two valves; _ 
and the feed, which is fingle, is included - 
within the calyx and corolla. 


PHLOGIDIAUGIA, a clafs of foffils, the 


characters of which are, that the bodies 
comprehended in it are tranfparent and 
inflammable: fuch are fulphur, orpi- 
ment, zarnich, and amber, See the ar- 
ticles SULPHUR, ORPIMENT, &ce, 


PHLOGISCIERIA, another clafs of fof- 


fils, which are inflammable bodies of a 
coarfer and more impure texture, and 
not 


* 


Ge. 


PHLOGOSIS, a fmall inflam: 


PAO 


afphalta, ampelites, and lithanthrax, See 
AMBERGREASE, JET, Ge, 


PHLOGONIZ, a ciafs of compound, in- 


flammable, and metallic foffils, found in 
fmall maffes of determinately angulac 
figures; comprehending en 
pyroctogonia, and pyvipol ‘ 

on of the 


eye. Sec the article OPHTHALMia. 


PHLOMIS, saGE-MULLEIN, in botany, 


a genus of the didynamia-gymnolperana 
clafs of plants, the flower of which is 
monopetalous and ringent, and iis four 
triquetrous feeds are contained in the 
bottom of the cup, Its leaves are ac- 
counted aftringent and vuluerary. 


' PHLOX, in botany, a genus of the pen- 


tandria-monogvnia clals of plants, the 
coro}ia whereof contitts of a fingle hypo- 
crateriform petal; the tube is cylindric 
and three times the length of the cup, 
narrow below, and crooked ; the limb, 


', is plain, and divided into five roundith, 


equal, obtufe fegments, fhorter than the 


_ tube: the fruit is an oval, but fomewhat 


trigonal capfule, formed of three valves, 
‘and containing three cells: the feeds are 
fingle and oval. 3 


PHLYACOGRAPHIA, among the an- 


“tients, a merry and burlefque imitation 
of fome grave and ferious piece, parti- 
cularly a tragedy traveltied into a come- 
dy ; being the fame with the hilarody or 
-hilarotragedy. 


PHLYCT ENA; in medicine, (mall erup. . 


tions on the {kin, arifing from an hot or 
acrimonious humour. Hippocrates fome- 
times reprefents them as relembling thofe 
puftles which appear after ambuftions. 


PHLYST.AZNA, in medicine, a difeafe 


which produces buboes or tumours. full 
-of a ferous humour. 


PHLYZATION, in medicine, a puftle or 


inflammation. of the fkin, or the blifter 
arifing from being burnt or fcalded with 
hot liquor. 


PHOCA, the sza caLt, inzoology, a 


genus of quadrupeds of the order of the 
f:re: the fore-teeth in the upper jaw are 
fix, thofe in the under jaw are only four: 


the feet have each five toes, and.are pal- 


mated, and made for fwimming :. there 
‘are no ears. - 


_ This is a very fingular and-extraor- 


dinary animal,,as feeming in fome de- 
gree to connect the quadruped and the 
‘fith-kind: the common phoca grows to 
five feet.or more-in length: the whole 


‘body is covered witha fur, of a mixed 
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’ not pellucid: fuch are ambergreafe, jet, 


greyifh and yellowith colour; the crea- 
ture 1s contrived for living a great part 
of its time under water: the foramen 


ovale of the heart being to this purpofe, 


continued open in it, as it is in a foetus, 


which is to live without the affiltanee of | 


breathing. 

PHOCEA, a city ofOcolis, on the welt 
coalt of the leffer Afia, antienily fo called. 
Phocea, or Phocis, was alfo a fubdivifion 
of Achaia, in the ancient Greece, now a 
part of Livadia in european Turky. 


PHOENICOPTERUS, or FLAMINGO, in | 
ornithology, a genus of birds, of the or- | 
der of the anferes, of which there is only | 


one known fpecies; its beak js bent in 


fuch a manner as to appear broken, and | 


is dentated at the edges. It is one of the 
mott fingular birds in the world, with an 


extremely long neck, and ftill longer 
legs, in proportion to the fize of its bodys | 


the covering feathers of its wings are all 


of the highelt fcarletr, and make a molt | 
glowing appearance; whence the name. 


See plate CXCIX, fig. 2. ‘ 


PHOENIGMUS, in pharmacy, a medi- | 
cine which produces rednefs with blifters | 


on the part to which itis applied. Such 


are muftard-{eed, pepper, veficatories, ec, - 


Thefe medicines are ufed to draw the 
humours to the part they are applied to, 
and to divert it from the part affected. 


PHOENIX, in aftronomy, one of the con= 


ftellations of the fouthern hemifphere, 


unknown to the antients, and invifible in 
This conftellation 
is faid to confiftof thirteen ftars, It took 
its name from that 6f a bird famous 
among the antients, but generally look-| 
ed upon by the moderns as fabvlouse 


our northern pasts. 


The antients {peak of this bird as fingle 
or the only one of its kind: they defcrib 
it as of the fize of an eagle; its heac 
finely crefted with a beautiful plumage 
its neck covered with feathers of a golc 
colour, and the reft of its body purpl 
only the tail white, and the eyes {parks 
ling like ftars; they hold that it lives 
five or Gx hundred years in the wilder 
nefs; that when thus advanced in age 
it builds itfelf a pile of (weet wood an 
aromatic gums, and fires it with th 
wafting cf its wings, and chusburas i 
felf; and that from its afhes ariles 
worm, which in time grows up to be 
phoenix. 

PHOENIX, the GREAT PALM, or DATE 
TREE, in botany, a genus of plants, t 
charaéters of which are not yet perfect 

_-afcertained: the male and female flowe 
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are on diftin& plants, or on the fame 
{padix. In the male flowers the general 
fpatha is compofite; the fpadix is ra- 
mofe; the corolla is deeply divided into 
three hollow oval fegments 3 the ftamina 
are three flender filaments. In the fe- 
male flowers the calyx is the fame as in 
| the male; the ccrolla is divided into 
| three principal fegments, with as many 
ivery fmall lacinie: the fruit is an 
oval berry, having only one cell, and in 
that a fingle offeous feed, of a fub-oval 
figure, with a longitudinal furrow, 
HOLAS, a fhell-fith of tHe multivalve- 
kind, compofed of five pieces, three of 
which are very fmall, fo that they feem 
_ to a fuperficial obferver to be made up of 
only two thells. 

The animal inhabiting the pholas is 
called tethys. They inhabit holes made 
in ftones and other folid bodies, as corals, 
the bottoms of thips, Ge. whence all 
fhell-fith living in this manner have been 
commonly called pholades, fince there 
are mufcles and chamz found lodged in 
the fame manner, 

HOLIS, in natural hiftory, a name given 
to the gypfums of a bright appearance. 
HONICS, geuxn, the doftrine or fcience 
of founds, otherwife called acouttics. 
See the article SounD. 

Phonics may be confidered as analogous 
to optics, and divided like that into di- 
rect, refracted, and refle&ted, as phonics, 
diaphonics, and cataphonics. 

As to the obje&t of phonics, found may 
be improved both with regard to the be- 
getting, as in fpeaking, whittling, fing- 
ing, hollowing, &c. and with regard to 
its propagation by the pofition of the {o- 
norous body. 

With regard to the medium, phonics 
may be improved by the thinnefs and 
quiefcency thereof, and by the fonorous 
body being placed near a fmooth wall, 
either plane or arched, . efpecially cycloi- 
| dal or elliptical; whence the theory of 
whifpering: places: as alfo by placing 
| the fonorous body near water, its found 
| is mollified; and, ona plain, the found 
is conveyed to a greater diftance than on 
| Bneven ground, &c, 

As to the eas, it is helped by placing it 
near a wall, efpecially at one end of an 
| arch, the found beginning at the other, 
| or near the furface of water or the earth ; 
and by inftruments, as the ftentoropho- 
nicon or fpeaking-trumpet; alfo by an 
in ftrument to help weak ears, by an in- 
itrument to take in vaftly remote founds, 
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by 4 microphone, and by a phol;phone. 
Cataphonics may be improved by feveral 
kinds of artificial echos. See the article 
HEARING. 

PHORBAEA, or PHORBEIA, inthe mufie 
of the antients, a na given toa fort 
of frenum or bandage applied to the 
mouths of people who played on the pipe 3 
being a fort of leather band which went 
acro{s the forehead, then behind each 
ear, and then, making one or two turns 
round the head, it paffed over the mouth, 
where its office was to reftrain the lips 
from emitting too much breath at once, 
and caufe them to difcharge only juft as 
much as wold ferve to inflate the pipe. 

PHOSPHORUS, in phyfiology, a deno- 
mination piven to all bodies which fhine 
and feem to burn, without having any 
degree of heat. ‘ 
That thefe bodies owe their lucidity to 
the motion of the parts, feems evident 
for the following reafons: 1, Several 
phofphori are undoubtedly owing to pu- 
trefaction, as rotten wood, very ftale 
meat, efpecially veal, fome forts of fifth 
long kept, as oy(ters, lobfters, flounders, 
whitings, &c, which putrefaGtion is the 
effet of a flow and gentle fermentation, 
or inteftine motion of the parts. 2. 
Mott phofphori have their light fo weak 
as to fhine only in the dark, which feems 
to argue a lefler degree of velocity in 
the parts, than what is neceffary to pro- 
duce heat; becaufe this lat degree of 
velocity will cavfe bodies to fhine in 
open day-light, 3. Some phofphori are 
the parts of animated bodies, as the ci- 
cindela or glow-worm ; but all the parts 
of an animal are undoubtedly in motion. 
4. Other phofphori put on the appear- 
ance of. flame, as the ignis fatuus, the 
writing of common phofphorus made 
from urine, flafhes of lightening, &c. 
but all flame is nothing but a kindled 
vapour, whofe parts are all in motion, 
which may be too weak to caufe burn- 
ing, orevena fenfible degree of heat. 
c, Several of tholfe innocent lambent 
flames may have their matter fo agitated, 
or the velocity of their motion fo in- 
creafed, as actually to produce heat, and 
burn: thus, the writing of phofphorus 
on blue paper, fufficiently rubbed, will 
kindle into an ardent flime, and burn 
the paper. 6. Phofphori feem to have 
the effential nature of fire, becaufe they 
are foeafily fulceptible of a burning qua- 
lity from fire; thus, common phofpho- 
rus is immediately kindled into a moft 

ardent 
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. ardent and inextinguifhable flame, by 
common fire. 7. By ftroking the back 
of a black horfe, or cat, in the dark, we 
produce innumerable {cintilla, or Iucid 
{parks; in the fame manner, the rubbing 
a piece of black cloth, which has hung 
in the fun to i, will caufe it to throw 
out the particles of light which it had 
imbibed from the fun ; whereas, a white 
piece of cloth, which reflects moft of the 
fun’s rays, emits no {uch lucid {parks in 
the dark, 

Many other reafons might be urged to 
thew, that light of every kind is owing 
to one and the fame caufe in a greater or 
leffer degree, wiz. the velocity of the 
parts of the lucid body. 

Phofphori in general, fays Lemeri, may 
be confidered as fo many fpunges full of 
the matter of light, which is fo flightly 
retained therein, that a {mall external 
force is fufficient to put it in motion, and 
caufe it to exhale in a lucid form: thus 
the phofpbori made of human urine, and 
other chemical preparations, receive fo 
large a proportion of fire in their pre- 
paration, and retain it fo well in their 
unctuous fubftance, that it may be kept 
there, in water, for twenty years; fo as 
upon the firft laying them open to the 
air, they fhall take fire, and exhale in 
Yucid flames. Not that the fire is fop- 
pofed to be fixed and quiefcent all the 
while in the body of the, phofphorus; 
for that it has a real motion all the time 
is evident hence, that it is feen in any 
dark place, in the fummer-feafon, ful- 
minating and emitting flafhes (though, 
with all this, it {carce lofes any thing of 
the fire) fo that the fire is not fixed in 
the phofphorus, but in a continual un- 
dulatory motions 

Chemiftry, fays Dr. Shaw, hath fcarce 
afforded any thing more furprifing than 
the common phofphorus. To fee letters 
traced with this matter become luminous 
in the dark, images and the bodies of 
men to blaze with light, and abundance 
of the like experiments, performed by 
means of phofphorus, mutt awaken the 
curiofity of thofe who have feen thefe ex- 
periments, and render them defirous of 
being acquainted with the method of 
preparing it. The preparation, even to 
this day, is kept as a fecret in few hands, 
and the matter fold at a very great price. 
Whence we apprehend it would be no 
unacceptable prefent to the world, to 
render this commodity cheaper, and dif- 
cover its farther ufes, 
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The fuccefsful method of preparing t 
phofphorus of urine is this: evapora€ 
any quantity of frefh urire over a genth 
fire, to a black and almoft dry fubftance 
then, with two pounds thereof, tha 
roughly mix twice its weighr of fine land 
put this mixture into a ftrong-coate 
ftone Jong-neck ; and having poured 
quart or two of clear water. into a larg 
receiver, join itto the long-neck, an 
work it in a naked fire; let the heat b 
finall for the firft two hours; then i 
creafe it gradually to the utmoit violence 
and continue this for three or four hou 
fucceflively : at the expiration of whic 
time, there will pafs into the receiver 
little phlegm and volatile falt, mu 
black and feetid oi], and, laftly, the mat 
ter of phofphorus, in form of whit 
clouds, which either ftick to the fides 
the receiver, like a fine yellow fkin, q 
fall to the bottom in form of fmall fang 
Now let the fire go out, but let the ré 
ceiver continue till all be cold, left th 
phofphorus take fire on the admiffion ¢ 
the air. ‘To reduce thefe {mall grains i 
to one piece, put them into a little t 
ingot-mould, with water; heat the i 
got to make the grains melt together 
then add cold water, till the matter 
congealed into one folid ftick, like bee 
wax; which being cut into {mall piece 
fit to enter the mouth of a vial, may 
preferved by water, and keeping 
glafs clofe ftopped. : 
not to be ftopped, the phofphorus wou 
turn black on its furface, and at lengi 
be fpoiled. : a 
The cautions required to make this prq 
cefs fucceed, are, 1. To evaporate th 
urine, while itis récent. 2. To preve 
its boiling over, ‘and by that means lofi 
the moft unétuous part. 3, To let 
matter afterwards ferment in the col 
4. To mix the black matter with 
fand, to prevent its melting and runni 
over. 5. To ufe a: ftone long-nec 
thofe of earth being too porous, and fu 
fering the phofphorus to tranfude foon 
than pafs into the receiver. 6. To ha 
the receiver very large, and with a v 
long neck, to prevent its breaking al 
over-heating, which would either et 
porate the white vapour wherein 
phofphorus confifts, or elfe prevent 
coagulating. 7, To put water intot 
receiver, for keeping it coal, and quen 
ing the phofphorus, as it falls to t 
bottom. 8. To make the fire fmal 
firft, that the long neck may p 
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ferved, and the black matter gradually 
dried ; which would otherwife {well, and 
ron over ina black froth. 9, Laftly, it 
is found neceflary, that the urine for the 
operation be of fuch as drink malt- 
liquors, rather than wine. All thefe 
circumftances being required for obtain- 
ing the phofphorus to advantage, it is no 
wonder that fo many of thofe who at« 
tempted it, mifcarried. 
This operation may be greatly fhorten- 
ed, by freezing and concentrating frefh 
urine ; afterwards evaporating it with 
care; then digefting it in the manner 
above-mentioned, When thoroughly di- 
gelted, commit the matter, in a large 
quantity, toaniron-pot, with an earthen 
head, asthe chemifts ufually do for mak- 
ing {pirit of harthhorn, or the fpirit and 
falt of urine : and when, by this method, 
all the falt and oil are obtained, let the 
caput mortuum be taken out, and mixed 
with twice its own weight of alum. 
‘The matter may now be put into well- 
coated long-necks, and worked with care’ 
in a reverberatory furnace, into very large 
receivers filled with water, and conneéted 
to the long-necks by adopters, the lower 
ends whereof may enter the water, as in 
diftilling of quick-filver; the operation 
being continued eight or ten hours. And 
this is apprehended to be the belt way, 
hitherto known, of procuring phofpho- 
rus to advantage. 
This phofphorus has been feveral ways 
difguifed, fo as to make it appear under 
various forms; fometimes as a folid, 
fometimes as a liquid, fometimes as an 
ointment, and fometimes asa running 
mercury. 
Dr. Wall informs us, that Mr. Boyle, 
being concerned to find how fmall a 
proportion of phofphorus was afforded 
by urine, defired him to look out for 
another fubjeét that might afford it in 
greater plenty. The doétor afterwards 
caufing a piece of dry matter to be dug 
up in the fields where night-men emptied 
their carts, he obferved a great number 
of fmall particles of phofphorus therein. 
This matter the doStor immediately car- 
ried to Mr. Boyle, who fet Bilgar, the 
chemilt, to work upon it; but he could 
obtain very little phofphorus from it, till 
another material was added to it in di- 
ftillation ; and then he procured phof- 
phorus in fuch plenty, that, fellinz large 
quantities at fix guineas the ounce, he 
foon became rich, and left England, 
~The matter which thus fixes and in- 
Vot, Ik, 
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be alum, which is itfelf not only in fome 
meafure prepared from urine, but appears. 
to afford the fame kind of acid that 
phofphorus yields by burning; for, up- 
on its analyfis, phofphorus appears to be 
a compofition of a ftrong acid and in- 
flammable matter, exaétly in the manner 
of common brimftone, whence it may 
not improperly be called an animal fule 
phur: and accordingly, like common 
brimftone, it will burn under a glafs- 
bell, and afford flowers that become an 
acid Jiquor, like oleum fulphuris per 
campanam, by attracting the moifture 
of the air. ; 

This phofphorus has been employed for 
making curious experiments, a few 
whereof we fhall here exhibit, from Dr. 
Shaw. 1, The light of this phofphorus 
appears greater in vacuo than in the 
open air. 2. In hot weather it is obe 
ferved to dart flafhes of light through 
the water wherein it is contained, fo as 
exaétly to refemble lightning ; which 
thus darts unextinguifhed through watery 
clouds and vapours. 3. Thefe flathes 
of light are not apt to kindle or burn 
any combuftible matter, in which they 
refemble the harmlefs kind of lighten 
ing; but ina condenfed ftate this phof- 
phorus burns very furioufly, and with a 
mot penetrating fire, fo as to melt and 
diffolve metals: in which refpeét it again 
refembles the more deftruétive kinds of 
lightening, which are found to have the 
fame effeéts. 4. Ifa little piece of thig 
phofphorus be viewed through a micro- 
fcope, the internal parts appear in a con- 
ftant ebullition. 5. Though this phof= 
phorus appears to bea kind of fulphur, 
yet it does not diffolve in highly reéti- 
fied {pirit of wine, but communicates 
fome fulphureous parts thereto; for, if 
this fpirit be poured into water in the 
dark, it yields a faint degree of light. 
6. This phofphorus, being mixed with 
a large quantity of pomatum, makes a 
fhining unguent, which may be rubbed 
on the hands dnd face, without danger 
of burning, fo as to render them lumi- 
nous in the dark. . 

Many other furprifing experiments may 
be made with this phofphorus, which is 
a fubftance that feems in chemiftry to be 
much fuch a thing as the loadftone in 
natural philofophy; and its effects al- 
moft as odd and difficult to explain, for 
want of knowing the latent properties 
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There are other different kinds of arti- 
ficial phofphori, of which we fhall only 


mention two, difcovered by Mr. Hom-— 


berg, The fir is that ufually called 
the black phofphorus, now commonly pre- 
pared with alum and wheat flour (five 
' parts of the former to one of the latter) 
calcined together to a brownifh or black- 
iff mafs ; which being powdered and fet 
in a phial loofely ftopped, in a fand-heat, 
fo as to continue glowing for fome time ; 
then removing the whole from the fire, 
and fuffering it to cool gradually, and 
at laft {topping the bottle clofe, it fhould 
be kept in a dark and dry place. A little 
of this powder being expofed to the open 
air, immediately takes fire, and appears 
like a glowing coal; and it is remark- 
able, that it may be made of any ani- 
mal or vegetable fubftance, inftead of 
wheat-flour; but that no falt can be fub- 
ftituted inftead of alum. 
Mr, Homberg’s other phofphorus is made 
of one part of fal ammoniac, and two 
parts of lime, flaked in the air; mix 
thefe well together, and fill a fmall cru- 
cible with them; fet this in a fmall 
fire of fufion, and as foon as the cru- 
cible is red hot, the mixture will melt, 
and fhould be ftirred with an iron rod to 
prevent its running over. When the 
matter is entirely fufed, pour it into a 
brafs-mortar, and when cool it will ap- 
ear of a grey colour, and as if vitrified ; 
if now it be ftruck upon with any hard 
body, it appears as on fire in the whole 
extent of the ftroke; but the matter be- 
ing brittle, it is proper for the experi- 
ment’s fake, to dip little bars of iron or 
copper into the melted matter in the cru- 
cible; for thus they will be enamelled 
as it were with the matter, and thefe 
bars being ftruck upon will give the fame 
fire, and the experiment may be feveral 
times repeated before all the matter falls 
off, Thefe bars muft be kept in a dry 
place, to prevent the phofphorus upon 
them from running, by the moifture of 
the air. 
Both thefe phofphori were difcovered by 
accident; the firft, in fearching for a 
limpid oil from the common ftercora- 
cious matter that fhould fix quick(ilver ; 
and the fecond, by endeavouring to cal- 
cine fal ammoniac with lime, fo as to 
render it fufible like wax; which end 
was obtained, but not the other, 
PHOTINIANS, a fe& of chriftians in the 
fourth century, fo called from Photinus, 
theic chief, who was bifhop of Simich, 
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and maintained that Jefus Chrift was true 
man, but not true God, nor born before 
all ages; and that he only began to be 
Chrift when the Holy Spirit defcended 
upon him inthe river Jordan, Thefe 
dotrines were condemned in feveral af- 
femblies, and particularly by the Arians, 
in a fynod held at Sirmich in the year 
351. 
PHRASE, pees, in grammar, a manner 
_ of fpeech peculiarly adapted to certain 
occafions, arts, languages, @c. 
Sometimes the term phrafe is ufed for a 
fhort fentence. See SENTENCE. 
PHRASEOLOGY, in matters of litera- 
ture, a collection of the phrafes, and ele- 
gant expreffions, in any language. 
PHRENES, ¢p:ves, in anatomy, the name 
by which Hippocrates, and the antient 
phyficians, called the diaphragm, as fup- | 
pofing it to be the feat of the rational 
foul. See the.article DIAPHRAGM, 
PHRENETIC veEsseLs, in anatomy, the 
nerves, arteries, and veins which are 
{pread over the diaphragm. ‘The phre- 
netic nerves arife from the cervical ones 5 
the phrenetic arteries arife out of the de~ 
fcending aorta, and are diftributed thro” 
the diaphragm and pericardium ; and the 
two phrenetic veins difcharge their con= 
tents into the vena cava. 
PHRENITIS, or PHRENsy, in medicine, 
See the next article, 
PHRENSY, ¢pev7is, in medicine, an in- 
flammation of the membranes of the 
brain, attended with an acute fever and 
delirium. 
A primary phrenfy is preceded by heat, 
and a violent inflammatory pain within 
the head, a rednefs of the eyes and face, 
unquiet and troubled fleep, a flight de- 
gree of folly, watching, fadnefs, fierce~ 
nefs, fudden forgetfulnels, and a gather- 
ing of threads from the bed-cloaths ? 
whereas a fymptomatic phrenfy fucceeds 
any acute difeafe, but is worlt when pre- 
ceded by an inflammation of the pleura, 
lungs, or diaphragm, 
A black tongue, an obftinate coftivenefs, 
white faeces (which is always a fatal fign 
a wildnefs in the looks and aétions, &c. 
are figns of an approaching phrenfy; 
which is generally fatal on the third, 
fourth, or feventh day, which laft it fel- 
dom exceeds : when itydoes, and is vio- 
lent, the patient becomes raving mad 
and it often terminates in a lethargy, 
coma, or catoche. / 
This difeafe, fays Arbuthnot, Bi a 
the fpeedieft applications of all others 
profult 
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profufe hemorrhages of the nofe often 
refolve it; and copious bleeding in the 
temporal arteries, is the moft efficacious 
remedy. The diet fhould be water- 
| gruel, acidulated; and the drink barley- 
water, fmall-heer, or the decoétion of 
tamarinds, 

|, According to Boerhaave, varices of the 
veins, or the bleeding-piles, are benefi- 
cial: a loofenefs 1s likewife good; and 
a violent cough, or hemorrhage, often 
put an end to the difeafe, He therefore 
adviles plentiful bleeding, through a 
large orifice, or to open feveral veins at 
the fame time, as the jugular, frontal, 
and a vein in the foot. 

Hoffman, from experience, prefers bleed- 
ing at the nofe, procured by thrufting up 
a ftraw, a pen, or a fkewer, But if this 
difeafe pryceeds from a fuppreflion of the 
lochia or menfes, fpeedy and copious 
bleeding in the foot is neceflary: and if 
from a ftoppage of the bleeding’ piles, 
Jeeches mult be applied to the hemor- 
rhoidal yeins. After bleeding, cathar- 
tics are proper; among which, the fol- 
lowing is preferable to all others: take 
of manna, four ounces; of cream of tar- 
tar, two drams; of nitre, half a dram ; 
of oil of {weet almonds, an ounce: all 


which are to be taken in, a pound of. 


whey. The drink alfo fhould be freth 
_ whey. Emulfions of the four cold feeds 
with barley-water, adding to every quart 
two fcruples of nitre, are alfo conve- 
nient. 
Externally, warm baths are proper for 
the feet; or linen-cloths may be dipped 
in hot-water, and applied to the feet, 
But efpecially let the bead be fhaved all 
over, and embrocated with a mixture of 
the beft vinegar, two ounces; campho- 
rated {pirit of wine, two drams ; puri- 
fied nitre, two {crvples; and oil of rbo- 
ciam-woaed, twenty drops. Adntiphlo- 
gube clyfers are alfo proper. 

ut if a]] thefe means fail, recourfe muft 
be had to cupping in the lower parts, 
to opiates and mild blifters: though 
Hoffman thinks the two latter hurtful ; 
and Boerhaave advifes the phyfician to 
confider well,@if the cafe be fymptoma- 
tical, how far the foregoing method, or 
any part of it, is confiftent with the pri- 
mary difeafe. 
PHRYGANEA, in zoology, a genus of 
infects of the order of the neuroptera, 
the palate whereof is prominent, with 
two tentacula on each fide; the wings 
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are incumbent; and the worm of it lives 


under water in a kind of cafe, : 


PHRYGIA, the Greater and Lefer, two 


provinces antiently of Afia Minor; hav- 
ing the Hellefpont on the north. 


PHTHIRIASIS, $9:ipiacis, in medicine, 


the pedicalaris morbus, or loufy difeafe, 
is moft incident to children, though 
adults are not wholly exempt from it. 
Cleannefs and wholefome food are beft 
for preventing this diforder, which may 
be cured by washing the body with a 
lixivium of wormwood, ftaves-acre, lef- 
fer centaury, and oak-afhes; adding 
fome common falt. All the bitters, four 
and falt things, are here recommended 5 
as is alfo mercury, which infallibly de- 
ftroys thefe vermin; but it ought to be 
ufed with great caution, even by adults, 
and fhould never be ufed in applications 
to children. 

Etmuller advifes the head to be wafhed 
with a lixivium, in which has been boiled 
the feeds of ftaves-acre, and afterwards 
anointed with a liniment made of two 
drams of oil of fpike, half an ounce of 
the oil of bitter-almonds, and fix drams 
of the oil of tobacco, which will deftroy 
thofe animals in one night’s time. The 
powder of indian-berries, fprinkled on 
the head, alfo effe&tually deftroys them. 
Black foap is gn infallible remedy for de- 
ftroying crab-lice lodged in the groins of © 
adults, 


PHTHISIS, picts, a fpecies of confump- © 


tion, arifing from an ulcer of the lungs. 
See the article CONSUMPTION, 
The fign of an approaching phthifis, 
according to Morton, is a dry cough, 
which may continue for fome months; 
whereas a fimple catarrk is attended with 
fpitting, and is but of fhort duration. 
Vomiting, or a difpofition to vomit after 
eating, excited by the above-mentioned 
cough, is a moft certain fign of a ~ 
phthifis. 
The effects of an ulcer of the lungs 
already formed, but concealed under the 
name of a vomica, are chiefly thefe; a 
purulent confumption of the whole lungs, 
or one of its lobes; a continual dry 
cough; the burfting of the vomica ; 
the fometimes fuffocating difcharge of 
the pus, or the daily coughing up of mate 
ter, which finks in water, and is thick, 
foetid, white, red, yellow, livid, or 
ftreaked ; and which, put into the fire, 
has the fimell of burnt flefh, Sometimes 
the vomica breaks into the cavity of the 
14M2 nr n thorax, 
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thorax, which is what phyficians call an 
empyema. See EMPYEMA. 

If the purulent matter is allowed to en- 
ter the blood, the refpiration becomes 
exceeding bad; the chyle, and the whole 
mafs of blood, are converted into pus; 
the ufual method of uourifhment is de- 
ftroyed; the folids continually waite 
away; a heétic fever appears, with noc- 
turnal fweats, fwelling of the feet and 
hands, and diarrhoea of purulent ca- 
daverous ftcols, which generally end in 
death. 

As tothe cure, Boerhaave’s method is 
this: when a vomica is known to be 
formed in the lungs, the phyfician mutt 
endeavour to ripen it, which is done by 
a milk diet, riding on horfe-back, warm 
vapours, and. expe&torant medicines, 
The blood muft be defended againft the 
purulent infeétion, by moderately acid 
aod faltith remedies, vulnerary herbs, 
and balfamics, given in-various forms, 
in great plenty, and continued a long 
time, , The ulcer mult be cleanfed and 
healed by liquid medicines, and fuch 
things as promote coughing, by motion, 
riding, and good air. The cleanfers 
are detergent balfamics, ufed inwardly 
and outwardly; and the confolidaters 
are paregorics. The aliment fhould be 
eafy of digeition: bulter-milk is*excel- 
lent; as are alfo affes-milk, ptifans, 
broths and laéticinia. 

Sydenham advifes, at firft, bleeding and 
gentle purging, to diminith the defluxion 
on the lungs; then peétorals, and fuch 
medicines as temperate the heétic fever, 
with emulfions, and affes-milk. See the 
article HECTIC. 

And, lattly, he dire&ts the ulcer to be 


' healed with balfamics, as opobalfamum, 


the dofe being twenty drops upon fugar ; 
but this is not to be taken before due 
evacuations have been firft made: but, 
above all, he recommends riding ; which, 
he fays, as certainly cures a confump- 
tion, as the peruvian bark does inter- 
mitting fevers. 

But as confumptions are fo common as 
to make above a tenth part of the bills 
of mortality in London, we fhall give 
Morton’s method of treating them. In 
the firft ftage, when the perfon is afflicted 
with a continual cough, efpecially in the 
night time, the defluxion upon the Jungs 
is to be ftopped by bleeding, by repeated 
draughts of oxymel of {quills and oil of 
fweet-almonds, of each an ounce, to be 
taken in large draughts of poffet-drink; 
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after which an opiate, made of two 
ounces of the fimple alexiterial water,| 
half an ounce of fimple cinnamon-wa- 
ter, and fix drams of the fyrup of pop-| 
pies will be proper; or the patient may 
take fix or ten of the ftorax-pills. It will 
alfo be convenient to carry down the im- 
purities by ftool,’ with a gentle cathartic. 
Diaphoretics likewife are not to be neg- 
le&ted ; nor muft thofe remedies that 
foften, lubricate, thicken, and concoét 
the phlegm be omitted ; as fugar-candy, 
barley-fugar, old conferve of rofes, li- 
quorice-juice, the white and black tro 
ches of the London-difpenfatory, frefh- 
butter in water-gruel, fweet-oil, oil off 
f{weet-almonds, and efpecially linfeed-oil 
cold drawn, of which the patient may 
take a fpoonful every hour, unlefs there} 
is a diarshoea, or other fymptom thag 
forbids it. He may alfo eat raifins and 
figs, and ufe the other medicines com- 
monly prefcribed for coughs. See the 
article COUGH. 
Tn the fecond ftage, when the vomica ig 
formed, but not {uppurated, evacuation 
of all kinds are pernicious, The patient 
fhould continue the ufe of the pectoral 
medicines, and efpecially the balfami¢ 
pills, milk-diet, and the chalybeate 
watirs ; of which he fhould drink only 
four, or at moft fix pints in a day, an¢ 
alittle at a time ; and this courfe fhould 
be continued for feveral years. 
But whether a milk-diet be ufed alone 
or mixed with mineral- waters, Hoffma 
thinks it highly neceffary to attend to th 
following particulars: 2. We ought 
diligently to enquire whether the ftrength 
of the ftomach is fufficient to digeft and 
again expel this fpecies of medicine, 2 
It is expedient that, before the ufe of th 
milk, the prima viz fhould be wel 
cleanfed from vifcid and acid humours 
which intention is moft effetually a 
fwered by a laxative infufion of manna 
whofe virtue is augmented by adding 
fufficient quantity of tartar, 3. Ont 
firft days, it is expedient every mornin 
about fix or feven, and every afternoon 
about five o’clock, . a fix or eig 
ounces of women’s affes-milk, an 
afterwards gradually to increafe thi 
quantity. 4. After the patient has fot 
fix or eight days drank the milk in thi 
manner, a gentle laxative medicine, ant 
fuch as has a tendency to evacuate th 
fordes, is to be interpofed and repeate 
every fixth day. 5. He ought never t 
ufe wine or malt-liquors for drink, 
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rather ptifans of barley, hartfhorn, and 
citron-peel. He mutt alfo carefully ab- 
ftain from aliments of hard digeftion, 
and (uch as generate bad juices. On the 
contrary, broth prepared of tortoifes, 
cray-fith, veai, fowls, lettuce, and gar- 
den fuccory, are of fingular fervice. 6. 
In order to augment the concottive force 
of the ftomach, which in a phthifis is 
very languid, it is expedient between 
meals to exhibit fome balfamic pecto- 
ral, and ftomachic elixir, fuch as that 
made of the beft myrrh, faffron, nut- 
megs, orange-peel, marfh-trefoil, and 
liquorice-root. 

As to the pe¢toral and vulnerary balfams, 
the forms recommended by the moft ce- 
lebrated phyficians are, according to the 
fame author, the following ones, 

Take of the oil of St. John’s wort, 
two ounces ; of /perma-ceti, fix drachms 
of the beft venice-turpentine, three 
drachms ; of dragon’s-blood, one drachm; 
and of laudanum-opiatum, fix grains: 
mix all together, and let the dofe be from 
one to two drachms. 

Nor, fays he, have I found the following 
balfam lefs efficacious: take of the oil of 


fweet-almonds, two ounces; and of the. 


flowers of fulphur, fablimed by quick- 
lime, two drachms: boil over a gentle 
fire; then add, of the balfam-capivi, 
one drachm ; of fperma-ceti and bees- 
wax, each half an ounce; of the extract 
of iaffron, haif a drachm; and of the 
oils of anife, fennel, and mace, each 
ten drops, 

Another balfam for anfwering the fame 
end may be prepared thus: take, of the 
beft pruffian honey and mountain. diaco- 
dium, each one ounce; of the aqueous 
effence of myrrh infpiffated, half an 
ounce; of the flowers of fulphur, and 
the extraét of the tops of yarrow, each 
two drachms ; of the extraét of faffron, 
half a drachms and, of the oils of 
mace and faflafras-wood, each eight 
drops, 

Thefe noble and efficacious balfams, 
when their ufe is indicated, cannot be 
exhibited ina better or more proper vehi- 
cle, than @fufficient quantity of the 
milk of affes, goats, or cows, 

In colliquative fweats, Morton reccm- 
mends the free ufe of pearl-julep; to 
which may be added chalk, coral, dra- 
gon’s biood, or other abforbents: the 
patient thould not be allowed to fleep too 
Jong, and the bed-clothes thould be 
lighter, 


As for fymptomatic confumptions, arifing 
from a gonorrhoea, the fluor-albus, a 
diarrhoea, &c. the method of cute will be 
‘found under the articles GONORRHOEA, 
FLuOR-ALBUS, &c. 
PHYGETHLON, in furgery, a broad, 


but not much elevated tumour, of the . 


fame nature with the bubo. See the 
article BuBo. 

PHYLACTERY, in antiquity, a charm, 
or amulet, which being worn, was fup- 
pofed to preferve people from certain 
evils, difeafes, and dangers, See the ar- 
ticle AMULET. 

The Jews were remarkable for wearing 
phylaéteries of parchment, in the form 
of flips or rolls, wherein were written 
certain paflages of the law: thefe they 
wore upon their foreheads, and upon the 
wrifts of their left arms, The modern 
Jews think themfelyes under no obliga- 


tion to this practice, which they obferve - 


only at morning prayers. 

PHYLLANTHUS, in botany, a genus 
of the monoecia-triandria clafs of plants, 
without any flower petals: the calyx is 
monophyllous, campanulated, and di- 
vided into fix parts : the fruit is a round~ 
ifh capfule, with three cells, in each of 
which is a fingle feed. . 

PHYLLIS, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-digynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla of which confifts of five lanceo- 
lated and obtufe petals, juft cohering at 
their bafes : the fruit is of a turbinato- 
oblong, obtufe, and angular figure, com- 
pofed of two parallel feeds. 

PHYLLONA, in botany, a genus of 
moffes, confifting only of a thin mem- 
branaceous matter, refembling in fome 
degree a leaf; whence the name, See 
the article Moss, 


PHY MA, in furgery, any kind of tumour. . 


See the article Tumour. 

PHYSALIS, or ALKEKENGI, in botany. 
See the article ALKEKENGI., 

PHYSETER, in ichthyology, the name 
of a genus of fifhes of the order of the 
plagiuri, having teeth only in the lower 
jaw that are crooked ; on the back there 
is a fin, of a large and tall fpine ; and 
the opening,or fiftula for the difcharge of 
the water is in the front part of the head. 
See the article PLaciurt. 


This genus comprehends the erooked- ~ 


toothed whale, and the plane-toothed 
whale. See the article WHALE. 


PuysETeR is alfo a fpecies of balena, or 


whale, with the fiftula in the middle of 
the head, and a pinniform tuberofity on 
. the 
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the back: it is equal in length.to the 
greenland-whale, but not a third of its 
thicknefs. 

PHYSIC, gueix», the fame with medicine. 
See the article MEDICINE. 

PHYSICAL, fomething relating to na- 
ture. See the articles NaTURE and 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


_ PHYSICIAN, a perfon who profeffes me- 


dicine, or the art of healing difeafes. 


See MEDICINE and Diskase. 


For an account of the college of phyfici- 
ans in London, fee the artici8 COLLEGE. 
PHYSICS, a denomination fometimes 
given to natural philofophy. See the ar- 
ticle NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PHYSIOGNOMONICS, among phyfici- 
ans, denote fuch figns as being taken 
from the countenance, ferve to indicate 
the ftate, difpofition, @¢. both of the 
body and mind: and hence the art of re- 
ducing thefe figns to praétice is termed 
phyfiognomy, than which nothing can 
be more precarious, in fo far as it re- 
fpe€ts the characters of people accul- 
tomed by education and praétice to dil- 
femble their fentiments. 
PHYSIOLOGY, properly denotes a dif- 
courfe of nature, and natural bodies ; 
or, itis that part of natural philofophy 
which treats of the various phenomena 
of nature in a {cientifical Sod {peculative 
way; in which fenfe, neither chemiftry 
nor experimental philofophy are included 
under it. However, as experiments 
ought always to precede any reafonings 
concerning the natures and properties of 
natural bodies, we have given the rules 
to be obferved in drawing cOnclufions 
from them under the article EXPERI- 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
If we take a view of the feyeral pheno- 


mena, and compare them together, we 
may rve fome likenefs and confor. 
mity een them. For example, in 


alling of a ftone to the ground, in 

rifing of the fea towards the moon, 
in cohefion and cryftallization, there is 
fomething alike; namely, an union or 
mutual approach of bodies: fo that any 
one of thefe, or the like phenomena, 
may not feem ftrange or furprifing to a 
man who has nicely obferved and com- 
pared the effects of nature: for that only 
is thought fo which is uncommon, or a 
thing by itfelf, and out of the ordinary 
courfe of our obfervation, That bodies 
fhould tend towards the center of the 
earth is not thought ftrange, becaufe it is 
what we perceive every moment of our 
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PHYTEUMA, Cretic RAMPIONS, in 


PHYTOLACCA, in botany, a genus of 


PHY 


PIA Mater, in anatomy, thé. third tunie 
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lives; but that they fhould have alike 
gravitation towards the center of the 
moon, may feem odd and unaccountable 
to moft men, becaule it is difcerned only 
in the tides; but a philofopher, whofe 
thoughts take in a larger compafs of na- 
ture, having obferved a certain fimilitude 
of appearances, as well in the heavens 
as the earth, that argue innumerable 
bodies to have a mutual! tendency to- 
wards each other, which he denotes by 
the general name attraction, whatever 
can be reduced to that he thinks juflly 
accounted for; and thus he explains the 
tides by attraétion. See the articles AT- 
TRACTION and TIDEs. 

If therefore we confider the difference 
there is betwixt natural philofophers and 
other mep, with regard to their know- 
ledge of the phenomena, we fhall find 
it confifis only in a greater largene!s of 
comprehenfion ; whereby analogies, har- 
monies, and agreements are difcovered 
in the works of nature, and the particu- 
lar effeéts explained; that is, reduced — 
to general rules, which rules, grounded 
on the analogy and uniformnefs obferved 
in the production of natural effeéts, are — 
moft agreeable and fought after by the 
mind; for that, they extend our pro- | 
fpe&t beyond what is prefent and near to 
us, and enable us to make very probable ~ 
conjectures touching things, that may 
have happened at very great diftances of 
time and place, as well as to predict 
things to come; which fort of endea-_ 
vour towards omnifcience, is much af- 
feéted by the mind, 

Among phyficians, the term phyfiology 
denotes the hiftory of the human body 
and its feveral conftituent parts, with 
their relations and fun¢tions, 


botany, a genus of the pentandria-mo- 
nogynia clafs of plants, the flower of 
which is compofed of a fingle ftellated 
petal; the fruit isa roundifh capfule, an 

contains three cells, with numeraus feeds. 


the decandria-decagynia clafs of plants, 
the corolla whereof confifts of five round - 
ith, hollow, patent petal: the fruit is an 
orbiculated deprefied erry, with ten 
longitudinal furrows, and as many cells, 
in each of which i$ a fingle kidney- 
fhaped feed. j 

OLOGY, a difcourfe concerning 
the kinds and virtues of plants. 


er membrane of the brainj*placed im- 
mediately 
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mediately under the tunica arachnoides, 
and clofely and firmly connefted to the 
brain; it mot only extends over the 
whole furface of the brain, but infinu- 
ates itfelf into all its cavities, and is 
carried down to the bottom of all its 
furrows, It covers alfo the fpinal mar- 
row, and all the nerves, and adheres alfo 
to the tunica arachnoides very clofely and 
firmly, inthe upper part of the head; 
but much Jefs fo below, with the dura 
mater, _ 

Its blood veffels are common to the reft 

of the brain, and are very numerous ; 

fo that it {ems in a manner wholly com- 
pofed of them. The arteries are from 
the internal carotids and vertebrals: fome 
of the veins difcharge themfelves . into 
the finufes of the dura mater, and others 
immediately into the jugular and verte- 
bral veins, ‘The ufe of the pia mater is 
to fupport the blood veffels of the brain, 
which it alfo ferves as a covering to, that 
they may be the more conveniently diftri- 
buted throvgh all its furrows and anfrac- 
tuofities ; for fecreting proper fluids in 
the brain, and forming the animal {pirits, 

PIACE, se PLacE,or AD LIBITUM, in 
the italian mufic, fignifies, that the part 
it is joined to may be repeated or not, at 

leafure. 

PIACENZA, or PLACENTIA, 
article PLACENTIA. 

PIACHE, or Piazza, See PraAzza. 

PIANOSA, an ifland of Italy, in the 
Tufcan fea, fituated a little fouth-welt of 
the ifle of Elba, and fubje&t to Tufcany, 
eaft long. 14°, north lat, 42° 36. , 

PIASTER, a fpanifh coin, more ordinari- 
ly called a piece of eight, Sce the ar- 
ticle Spani/h CoINs. 

PIAVA, ariver of Italy, which rifes in 
Tyrol, and falls by two mouths into the 
gulph of Venice, 

PIAZZA, in building, a portico, or co- 

vered walk, fupported by arches. See 

the article PORTICO. 

ICA, in zoology, the largeft animal of 
| the mus, or monfe kind, being as big as 
a pig of a weck old: itis of a brown 
colour fpotted with grey, and with a 
white belly ; the upper lip is divided, and 
a little longer than the under one; the 
ears are fhort, and obtufe ; the body is 


See the 


efpecially the fore ones. 
CXCIX. fig. 1. 

it is a native of the Eaft-Indies, and 
South-America; its voice is like that of a 
hog, and it ftrikes with the head in the 


See plate 


ear 
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thick and flethy, and the legs fhort, ~ 
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manner of that animal, and raifes the 


briftles on the back when angry : hence, | 


Ray calls it mus brafilienfis magnus, pots ach 


celli pilis et voce, ; 
Pica, in medicine, a depravation of appe- 


mp ie 


tite, which makes the patient long for 
what is unfit for food, or incapable of 


nourifhing, as chalk, afhes, coals, 
ter, lime, @c, See Matacia. © 
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PICA, in ornithology, a clafs of birds, 1 


which have the beak convex and com- 
preffed. 

This clafs comprehends feveral genera 5 
as, the ramphaftos, buceros, corvus, pie 
cus, &@c, See RAMPHASTOS, Gc. 

PICARDS, a feét fo called from their lead- 
er, one Picard, a Fleming, who, about 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
improved upon the error of the Adamites, 
in refpeét to nakednefs; and who pre- 
tended that he was fent into the world, 
as another Adam, to reftore the law of 
nature, which, he faid, confifted princi- 
pally of two things, a community of woe 
men, and a nakednefs of all the parts of 
the body. ‘ i ji 

PICARDY, a province of France, bound- 
ed by the french Netherlands and the 
Streights of Dover, on the north and 
eaft; by the ifle of France, on the fouth ; 
and by Normandy and the Englifh chan- 
nel, on the weft, au 

PICIGHITONE, a town of Italy, in the 
dutchy of Milan, thirty-three miles fouth- 
ea(t of the city of Milan. 

PICKAGE, or PrccaGE, an antient cuf- 
tom or duty paid at fairs and markets, 
for breaking the ground, and pitching 
up ftalls or ftandings. 

PICKEERING, or PicQuEERING. See 
the article PICQUEERING. 

PICKERING, a market-town of York- 
fhire, twenty-two miles north-eaft of 
York, 

PICKET, Picquet, or PiIQUET, in 
fortification, a painted ftaff thod with 
iron; ufed in marking out-the angles 

‘and principal parts of a fortification, 
when the engineer is tracing out a plan 
upon the ground, ' 

There are alfo larger pickets, or painted 
ftakes, which are driven into the earth to 
hold together fafcines or faggots, in any 
work caft up in hafte. 
Pickets are likewife the ftakes driven into - 
the ground near the tents of the horfemen 
in acamp, to tie their horfes to; and 
before the tents of the foot, where they 
reft their mufquets or picks about them 
inating, The fame name is alfo given 
te) 
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to the ftakes with notches towards the 
top, to which are faftened the cordages 
of tents : thus to/plant the picket is to en- 
camp. When a horfeman has commit- 
ted any confiderable offence, he is fome- 
_ times fentenced to ftand upon the picket, 
which is to have one hand and the oppo- 
fite foot tied together, and being drawn 
up from the ground by the other hand, 
he is obliged to ftand with one foot on 
the point of a picket or ftake, fo that he 
can neither ftand nor hang without great 
pain, nor eafe himfelf by. changing feet. 
PickET-GUARD. See PicQUET-GUARD. 
“PICKLE, a brine or liquor, commonly 
‘ compofed of falt, vinegar, &c. fome- 
times with the addition of fpices, where- 
in meat, fruit, and other things are pre- 
ferved and feafoned. The fame name is 
alfo given to any vegetable production 
prepared in pickle. 
‘The methods of pickling the various 
forts of vegetables, and even’ thofe of 
_ the fame kind, are very different: we 
' fhall therefore content ourfelves with 
giving one out of the numerous methods 
of pickling walnuts: Take walnuts be- 
fore the fhell is grown hard, fcald them, 
and rub off the outer fkin; then put 
them into water and falt for nine or ten 
days, fhifting them every other day, and 
keeping them clofe covered from the air; 
then dry them, and prepare the pickle as 
follows: For half ‘an hundred of large 
walnuts, take two quarts of white-wine 
vinegar ; long pepper, black pepper, and 
ginger, of each half an ounce; cloves, 
mace, and nutmegs, of each a quarter 
of an ounce: pound the fpice, and with 
it a fpoonful of muftard-feed ; ftrew this 
between every layer of walnuts, pour the 
liquor boiling hot upon them, and keep 
them clofe ftopped. 
Broom-buds, capers, and olives are pic- 
kled with oil and vinegar. ; 
Pickles on being imported pay #*duty 


184 d, the gallon, and, on expor- 

pee 46% 
tation, draw back, 6 oH d, 

PICO, one of the azores iflands, fituated 
in the atlantic ocean: weft long. 20°, 
north lat, 39°, fubjeét to Portugal, 

PICQUEERING, PIcKEERING, or Pic- 
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KEROONING, a flying war or fkirmfh 


made by foldiers detached from two ar- 
mies for pillage, or before a main battle 
begins. 


PICQUET, a celebrated game at cards 
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PI¢ 
played between two perfons, with only 
thirty-two cards; all the duces, threes, 
fours, fives, and fixes being fet afide. 
In playing at this game twelve cards are 
dealt to each, and the reft Jaid on the 
table: when if one of the gamefters find 
he has not a court-card in his hand, he 
is to declare that he has carte blanche, 
and tell how many cards he will lay out, 
and defire the other to difcard, that he 
may fhew his game, and fatisfy his an- 
tagonift, that the carte blanche is real ; 
for which he reckonsten. And here the 
eldeft hand may take in three, four or 
five, difcarding as many of his own for 
them, after which the other may take 
in all the remainder if he pleafes, Af- 
ter difcarding, the eldeft hand examines 
what fuit he has moft cards of ; and, 
reckoning how many points he has in 
that fuit, if the other has not fo many 
in that, or any other fuit, he reckons] 
one for every ten in that fuit, and he 
who thus reckons moft is faid to win the 
point. It isto be obferved, that in thus 
reckoning the cards, every card goes 
for the number it bears; as a ten for 
ten; only all court-cards go for ten 
and the ace for eleven, and the ufua 
game is one hundred up. The poin 
being over, each examines what fequence 
he has of the fame fuit, viz. how man 
tierces, or fequences of three, cards 
quartes, or fequences of four cards; 
quintes, or fequences of five cards, &¢, 
hehas. Thete feveral fequences are difs 
tinguifhed in dignity by the cards the 
begin from: thus, ace, king, and queen, 
are {tiled tierce major ; king, queen, an 
knave, tierce to a king ; knave, ten, an 
nine, tierce to a knave; and the be 
tierce, quarte, or quinte prevails, fo 
to make all the others in that hand goo 
and to deftroy all thofe in the other han 
In like manner a quarte in one hand fe 
afide a tierce in the other. 
The fequences over, they proceed to € 
amine how many aces, kings, queen 
knaves and tens each holds; reckoni 
for every three of any fort, three; b 
here too, as in fequences, he that with t 
fame number of threes or fours, has o 
that is higher than any the other ha 
makes his own good, and fets afide 
his adverfary’s; but four of any fo 
which is called a quatorze, becaufe fou 
teen are reckoned for it, always fet afi 
three. 
The game in hand being thus reckone 
l 


ri¢ 
the eldeft proceeds to play, reckoning 


one for every card he plays above nine, 
while the other follows him in the fuit : 


but unlefs a card be won by one above” 


nine, except it be the laft trick, nothing 
is reckoned for it. The cards being 
played out, he that has mot tricks 


reckons ten for winning the cards: but . 


if they have tricks alike, neither reckons 
any thing. If one of them wins all the 
tricks, inftead of ten, which is bis right 
for winning the cards, he reckons forty, 
and this is called capot. 

The deal being finifhed, each perfon fets 
up his game: they then proceed to deal 
again as before; cutting afrefh each time 
for the deal: if both parties are within 
‘a few points of being up, the carte 


blanche is the firft that reckons, then the . 


point, then the fequences, then the qua- 
torzes, then the tierces, and then the 
tenth cards. He that can reckon thirty 
in hand by carte blanche, points, quintes, 
&c. without playing, before the other has 
reckoned any thing, reckons ninety for 
them, and this is called a repike; and 
if he reckons above thirty, he reckons 
fo many above ninety, Ifhe can make up 
thirty, partin hand, and part in play, be- 
fore the other has told any thing, he rec- 
kons for them fixty; and this is called 
@ pique, whence the name of the game. 
Mr.de Moivre, in his doétrine of chances, 
has refolved, among others, the follow- 
ing problems: x, To find, at picquet, 
the probability which, the dealer has for 
taking one ace or more in three cards, he 
having none in his hands. Heconcludes 
from his computation, that it is 29 to 
28 that the dealer takes one ace or more. 
a. To find at picquet the probability 
which the eldeft has of taking an ace or 
more in five cards, he having no ace in 
his hands. Anfwer; 232 to gt) or 5 
toa, nearly. 3. To find at picquet the 
probability which the eldeft has of tak- 
ing both an ace anda king in five cards, 
he having none in his hand. Anfwer 3 
the odds againft the eldeft hand taking an 
-ace and a king are 331 to 315, or 21 (0 20 
nearly. 4. To find at’ picouet the pro- 
bability of having twelve cards dealt to, 
without king, queen, or knave; which 
cafe is commonly called cartes blanches. 
Anfwer; the odds againft cartes blan- 
ches are 323 to 578956, or 1791, to f 
nearly, 5. To find how many different 
fets effentially different from one another, 
one may have at picqueét before taking 
in. Anfwers 28,967,278. This num- 
Vor. Ill, 
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ber falls fhort of the fim of all the difs 
tinét combinations, whereby twelve cards 
may be taken out of 32; this number be- 
ing 225,792,840; but it ought to be 
confidered, that in that number feverat 
fets of the fame import, but differing in 
fuit, might be taken, which would not. - 
introduce an effertial difference among 
the fets, 


PICRA, or Higra Picra. See the ar- 


ticle H1ERA PicRA, 


PICRIS, langue de benf, in botany; a ge- 


nus of the fyngenefia-polygamia-zqualis 
clafs of plants, the compound flower of 

which is imbricated arid uniform, with 
equal and numerous hermaphrodite co- 

rollule; the partial flower is monopeta- 

lous, ligulated, lineated, truncated, and 

quinquedentated; there is no pericar- 

pium ; the feed, which is contained in 

the cup, is fingle, ventricofe, obtufe, 

and crowned with a plumofe pap. 


PICTS-watt, in antiquity, a wall begtin 


by the emperor Adrian, on the northern 
bounds of England; to prevent the in 
curfions of the Pi&ts and Scots. It was 
firft made only of turf, ftrengthened with 
palifadoes, till the emperor Severus com? 
ing in perfon into Britain built it with fo- 
lid ftone. This wali, part of which ftill 
remains, begun at the entrance of Sol- 
way-frith in Cumberland, and running 
N. E. extended to the German ocean. 


PICTURE, a piece of painting, or a fubs 


ject reprefented in colours, on wood, 
canvas, paper, or the like. 

Piftures four feet (quare, or containing 
16 fuperficial feet, or upward, on being 
imported pay 3]. thofe of two feet fquares 
or four fuperficial feet, and under 16 feet, © 
pay 21. and thofe under two feet {quare, 
or four fuperficial feet, pay 11. 


PICUS, the Woon-PEcKER, in ornitho- 


logy. See the article WOOQ-PECKER. 


PIECE, in commerce, fignifies fometimes 


a whole, and fometimes a part of the 
whole. In the firft fenfe, we fay a piece of 
cloth or velvet, &c. meaning a certain 
quantity of yards regulated by cuftom; 
being yet entire, and not cut. In the 
other fignification we fay @ piece of 
tapeitry; meaning a diftinét member 
wrought apart, which, with feverak or 
thers, make one hanging. * 


Piece, in matters of money, fignifies fome- 


times the fame thing with fpecies; and 
fometimes by adding the value of the 
pieces, it is ufed to exprefs fich as 
have no other particular name. For the 
piece of eight or piaftre, fee Coin. 
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Pisce is alfo a kind of money of account, 
or rather a manner of accounting ufed 
among the negroes on the coaft of An- 
gola in Africa. See the article Money, 

Piece, in heraldry, denotes an ordinary 

or charge. See the articles ORDINARY 
and CHARGE, 
The honourable pieces of the fhield are 
the chief, fefle, bend, pale, bar, crofs, 
faltier, chevron, and in general all thofe 
which may take up one third of the field, 
when alone, and in what manner foever 
it be. See Cuier, Fesse, &c, 

PirEcEs, inthe military art, include all forts 
of great guns and mortars. Battering 
pieces are the larger fort of guns ufed at 
fieges for making the breaches, fuch are 
the twenty-four pounder, and culverine, 
the one carrying twenty-four, andthe 
other an eighteen, pound-ball, Field 
pieces are twelve-pounders, demiculve- 
rines, fix-pounders, fakers, ‘minions, 
and three-pounders, which march with 
the army, and encamp always behind the 
fecond line, but in day of battle are in the 
front. A foldier’s firelock is likewife 
called his piece. 

PIED DE PoRT, St. JOHN, a town of 
France, in the province of Gafcony, at 
the foot of the Pyrenees, fituated fixteen 
miles fouth of Bayonne. 

PIEDMONT, a principality of Italy, fo 
called from its lying at the foot of the 
Alps. It is bounded by Savoy, from 
which it is feparated by the Alps on the 
north, by the dutchiesof Milan and Mont- 
ferrat on the eaft, by the territories of 
Genoa and the county of Nice on the 
fouth, and by France on the weft; being 
about 100 miles long and 70 broad, 

PIEDOUCHE, inarchiteéture, a little ftand 
or pedeflal, either oblong or fquare, en- 
riched with mouldings, ferving to fup- 
port a but, or other little figure. 

PIEDROIT, in architecture, a pier or 
fquare kind of pillar, part whereof is 
hid within a wall, The only thing 
wherein it differs from a pilafter is, that 
the latter has a regular bafé and capital, 
which the other wants, See PinasTER, 
This term is alfo ufed for part of the fo- 
Jid wall annexed to a door or window, 
comprehending the door-poft, chambran- 
le, tableau, leaf, Gc. 

PIENZA, a town of Italy, in the dutchy 
of Tufcany and territory of Sienna, 
twenty. ei@ht miles fouth-eatt of Sienna, 

PIRPOWDER court, or Pepes puL- 
VERISATI, a court held in fairs for 
deing jultice to buyers and fellers,, and 
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PIER, or Peer, in building, denotes aj 


PIERCED, Pzrcv’, in heraldry, is when 


PizRcING, among farriers, To pierce 
St. PIERRE pe MontTier, a town o 
PIETANTIA, or PifTance, a portio 


PIETISTS, a religious fe& {prung up a 


rik 


redrefling diforders there committed 

It is fo called, as being moft ufually held 
in the fummer, when the fuitors to the 
court have dufty feet, &c, This is 2 
court of record, incident to every. fair, | 
and is.to be held only during the trme the 
fair is kept. For its jurifdidtion, the | 
caule of aétion on any contract, &e.mult 
arife in the fame fair, or market, and not | 
before at a former fair, not after the fair, 
and be done, complained of, heard, and 
determined, the fame day. The fteward 
is judge, and the trial is by merchants 
and traders in the fair, and judgment 
againft the defendant fhall be that he be 
amerced, &c. 


mafs of ftone, &c. oppoled by way of 
fortrefs againft the force of the fea, or a 
il river, for the fecurity of fhips that 
ie at harbour in any haven. | 
It is alfo ufed in architeéture for a kin 
of pilafter, or buttrefs, raifed for fup- 
port, ftrength, and femetimes for ornae 
ment. 


f 
4 


any ordinary is perforated, or ftruc 
through, fhewing, as it were, a hole i 
it, which muft be expreffed in blazon 
as to its fhape: thus if a crofs have 
fquare hole, or perforation in the centre, 
it is blazoned fquare-pierced, which i 
more proper than quarterly-pierced, as 
Leigh expreffes it. When the hole o 
perforation is round,. it mult be expreffe 
round. pierced ; if it be in the fhape of 
lozenge, it is exprefled pierced lozeng 
ways. All piercings mutt be of the c 
lour of the field, and when fuch figur 
appear on the centre of a crofs, &c. oF} 
another colour, the crofs is not to 
fuppofed pierced, but that the figure on 
is a charge, and muft be accordingl 
blazoned, . 


horfe-fhoe lean, it is to pierce it too nea 
the edge of the iron : to pierce it fat, is te 
pierce it farther in. : 


France, in the province of Orleans, an 
territory of Nivernois, fituated.ten mil 
fouth of Nevers, 


of victuals diftributed to the members 
a college, or other community, upon fom 
great feftivals, 


mong the proteftants of Germany, feem 
ing to bea kind of mean between th 
quakers of England, and the quicsilt 


| 
| 


mt. 
~ of the Romith church. See the article 
" Quakers, &e, 
They defpife all forts of ecclefiaftical po- 
lity, all fchool theology, and all forms 
and ceremonies, and give themfelves up 
to contemplation and the myftic theo- 
logy. 
PIEVE pe Cuvore, or CONnDORE, a 
“town of Italy, in the territory of Ve- 
nice, capital of the province of Cadorin, 
in eaft long. 12° 30’, north Jat. 46° 40’. 
PIG, in zoology, the young of the hog 
kind, See the article Hoc. 
Guinea-Pic. See the article Guinea Pic, 
Pic of lead, the eighth part of a fother, 
amounting to two hundred and fifty 
pounds weight. 
PIGEON, in ornithology. 
ticle: COLUMBA. 
PIGEON-HOUSE, a houfe eregted full of 
holes within for the keeping, breeding, 
&c. of pigeons, otherwile called a dove- 
cote, 
Any lord of a manor may build a pi- 
geon-houfe on his land, but a tenant 
cannot do it without the lord’s licence. 
When perfons fhoot at or kill pigeons 
within a certain diftance of the pigeon- 
houfe, they are liable to pay a forfei- 
ture, 
PIGMENTS, pigmenta, preparations ufed 
by painters, dyers, &c, to impart colours 
to bodies, or to imitate particular co- 
Jours. 
When glafs is ftained and coloured, as 
in painting on glafs, or for counterfeiting 
gems, or precious ftones, the pigment is 
always of a metalline or mineral nature, 
See the article Cotour, &c. 
PIGNEROL, a town of Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Piedmont, fituated on the river 
Chizon, ten miles fouth-weft of Turin. 
PIGUS, in ichthyology, a fpecies of the 
\ cyprinus. See the article Cyprinus. 
This fih is of the fame thape and fize 
with the common carp, and its eyes, 
fins, and flefhy palate wholly che faine, 
Frem the gills to the tail there runs a 
dotted crooked line. 
PIGMY, or Pyamy. 


See the ar- 


See PyGmy. 


PIKE, an offenfive weapon, confitting of © 


a thaft of wood, twelve or fourteen feet 
Jong, headed with a flat-pointed fteel, 
called the fpear. The pike was a long 
time in ufe among the infantry, to en- 
able them to fultain the attack of the ca- 
valry, but it is now taken from them, 
and the bayonet, which fixes on at the 
end of the carabine is fubftituted in its 
place. Yet the pike {till continues the 
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weapon of foot-officers, who fight pike 
in hand, falute with the pike, &c, 

PIKE, in ichthyology, the. fame with lu- 
cius, See the article Lucius. 

PIKE-FISHING. See the article FisHinc. 

PILA, in building, the fame with pier. 
See the article Prer. 

PILA, among antiquarians, denotes the 
arms-fide of a piece of money, which 
was probably fo called becaufe it antient- 
ly bore the impreffion of a church built 
on piles. 

PILASTER, in architefure, a fquare co- 
Jumn, fometimes infulated, but more fre- 
quently let within a wall, and only thew- 
ing a fourth or fifth part of its thicknefs. 
The pilafter is different in different or- 
ders; it borrows the name of each, and 
has the fame proportions, and the fame 
capitals, members and ornaments with 
the columns themfelves. Pilafters are 
however ufually made without either 
fwelling or diminution, and as broad at 
top as at the bottom; though fome of the 
modern architects, as M, Manfard, &c. 
diminifh them at the top, and even make 
them {well in the middle, like columns, 
particularly when placed behind co- 
lumns. 

Mr, Perrault obferves, that pilafters, 
like columns, become of different kinds, 
according to the different manner in 
which they are applied to the wall. Some 
are wholly detached, and thefe Vitruvius 
calls paraftate ; others-have three faces 
clear out of the wall; others two; and 
others only one; thefe Vitruvius calls 
ante. Infulate pilafters are but rarely 
found in the antique; for the chief ufe 
the antients made of them, was to give 
the greater ftrength to the extremities of 
porticoes. 
There ave four things to be principally 
regarded in pilalters, their proje€ture 
out of the wall; their diminution; the 
difpofition of the entablature, when it 
happens to be ¢ommon to them and toa 
column, and their flutings and capitals. 
1. Then, the prejeSure of pilafers that 
have only one face out of the wall, ought 
to be one eighth of their breadth, or at 
moft one ixth; bat when they reccive 
impolts againt their fides, the projecture 
may be a quarter of their diameter. 2, 
Pijaflers ave teldom diminifhed when they 
have only one face out of the wall: in- 
deed when they ftand in the fame line 
with columns, and the entablatuieis con- 
tinued over both, without any brezk, the 
pilatters are to have the fame dimcofiens 
rq N.2- witk 


PIL 
with the columns. 3. Pilafters are fome- 
times fluted, though the eplumns that ac- 
company them are not fo; and on the 
contrary, the columns are fometimes 
fluted, when the. pilafters that accompa- 
ny them are not. The flutings of pilat- 
ters are always odd in number, except 
inchalf pilailers, which meet at inward 
angles, where four flotings are made 
for three, @c. 4. The proportions of 
the capitals of pilaiters, are the fame as 
to height with thofe of columns; but 
they differ in breadth, the Jeaves of 
‘pilatters being much broader; becaufe 
pilatters, though of equal extent, have 
only the fame number of leaves for their 
girt, viz, eight. Their ufval difpofi- 
tion is to have two in each face in the 
lower row, one in the middle, and two 
halves in the angles, in the turns of 
which they meet. Add to this, that the 
sim of the vafe, or tambour, is not ftrait, 
asthe lower part is 5 but a little circular 
‘and prominent in the middle. See the 
. article FLUTINGS. 

In pilafters that fupport arches, the pro- 
“portions, accordimg to Palladio, fhould 
be regulated by the light they are placed 
in; and at the angles by the weight they 
are to fuftain: they muft not be too tall 
and flender, le(t they refemble pillars, 
nor too dwarfith and grofs, lett they 
appear like the piers of bridges. In pri- 
vate buildings they ought not to be nar- 
rower than one third, nor broader than 
two thirds of the vacuity, or inter{pace 
between pilafter and pilafler; but as for 
thofe that {tand at the corners, they may 
have a little more latitude allowed them, 
to give the greater ftrength to the angles. 
Palladio obterves, that in the theatres 
and amphitheatres, and fvch maflive 
works, they have been as broad as the 
half, and fometimes as the whole vacuity 
or interfpace, He alfo afferts, that their 
trae proportion should be an exaét {quare ; 
but for Jeffening of expence, they are ufu- 
ay made narrower in flank than in front, 

PILAW, a port-town of Poland, in the 
' territory of ducal Pruffia, fituated on 
the Baltic, eaft long, 20°, north lat. 54° 
45’, fubje& to the king of Pruffia, 
PILCHARD, pilebardus, io ichthyology, 
a fpecies of clupea, with the upper jaw 
bifid, and {potted on each fide with black. 
See the article CLUPEA. 
PILE, in antiquity, a pyramid built of 
wood, oo which the bodies of the de- 
ceafed were laid in order to be burnt. 


Pitz, in building, is ufed for a large 


? 
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ftake rammed into the ground in the bote 
tom of rivers, or in marfhy land, for a 
foundation to build vpon, 

Pile is alfo ufed among architects for a 
a mafs of building. 


PiLE, in coinage, denotes a kind of pun- 


cheon, which in the old way of coining 
with the hammer, contained the arms, 
or other figure and infcription to. be 
ftruck on the coins. See CornaGE. 

Accordingly we fill call the arms fide 
of a piece of money the pile, and the 
head, the crofs ; becaufe in antient coin, 
a crofs ufually took the place of the head 
in ours: but fome will have it called pile, 
from the impreffion of a church built on 
piles, ftruck on this fide our antient | 
coins, and others will haye it to come | 
from pile, the old french word. for a 


Sip. : : 
Pie, in heraldry, an ordinary in form of a | 


wedge, contraéting from the chief, and 
terminating in a point towards the bot- 


tom of the fhield, See pl. CKCVIT. fig. 6, — 


The pile, lke other ordinaries, is borne | 
inverted, ingrailed, &c. and iffues in- | 
differently from any point of the verge of © 
an efcutcheon. 


PILES, in medicine, the fame with hemor- 


rhoids. See HH MORRHOIDS, 


PILGRIMAGE, a kind of religious di- — 


{cipline, which confifts in taking a jour- 
ney to fome holy place, in order to adore - 
the relics of fome deceafed faint. Pilgri- 
mages began to be made about the mid~ 
dle ages of the church; but they were 
moft in vogue after the end of the ele- 
venth century, when every one was for 
vifiting places of devotion, not except- 
ing kings and princes themfelves; and 
even bifhops made no difficulty of bes 
ing abfent from their churches on the 
fame account. The places moft vifited 
were Jerufalem, Rome, - Compoftella ; 
and Tours; but the greate(t numbers 
now refert to Loretto, in order to vifit 
the chamber of the bleffed virgin, in 
which fhe Was born, and brought up her 
fon Jefus, till he was twelve years of 
age. This chamber, it is pretended, 
was carried by angels into Dalmatia, 
about the year 1291, and afterwards in 
the fame manner tranfported to Loretto, 
where a magnificent cathedral is built 
over it, In this chamber, ts the image 
of the blefled Virgin, almoft covered 
with pearls and diamonds, and. round 
the ftatue is, a kind of rainbow formed 
of precious ftones of various colours. 
Five bundsed thovfand pilgrims fome- 

times 


\ 
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times refort to this houfe in.one year, 
in order to pay their devotions before this 
fuorinus image, 

he mahometans are commanded in the 
Koran, to perform a pilgrimage to Mec- 
aj; this is one of the capital points of 
their religion, and therefore a prodigious 
cavaleade of pilgrims annually go thi- 
ther, in the company of thofe who are 
fent with the grand feignor’s prefents, to 
the tomb of Mahomet. 


PILL, in pharmacy, a form of medicine 


refembling a little ball, ta be fwallowed 
whole, invented in favour of fuch as can- 
not take bitter and ill tafted medicinal 
draughts, as alfo to keep in readinefs for 
occahona! ufe without decaying. 

Pills are a form, into which little is ree 
duced, befides cathartics in officinal com- 
pofition, The quantity of thofe gene- 
rally affigned for a dofe, will not admit 
of alteratives, which generally take up 
more room; for the force of a cathartic 
commonly lying in a fmall compafs, 
halfa dram, which makes four, five, or 
fix pills, is generally fufficient for a dole, 
while. a dofe of moft alteratives would 
amount to fifteen or twenty. But no- 
thing ought to be made up in this form 
that is foluble by the air, as: many falts 
are, becaule they will run, and deftroy 
the form ; and for the fame reafon, no- 
thing ought to be thus mixed, that will 
ferment; upon which account, all vo- 
latile falts are to be excluded, becaufe 
they would make the pills fwell to fix 
times the bulk. 

Some of the moft ufeful pills of the fhops, 
are, 3. Aromatic pills, thus made: 
take of fuccotrine aloes, an ounce anda 
half, of gum guaiacum, an ounce; the 
aromatic fpecies and balfam of peru, of 
each half an ounce: let the aloes and 
gum guaiacum be powdered feparately, 
then mixed with the reft, and formed in- 
to a mafs with the fyrup of orange peel. 


2. The more fimple pills of coloquintida, . 


are thus prepared: Take the pith of co- 
loquintida, and fcammony, of each twa 
ounces; of oil of cloves, two drams: 
let the dry fpecies be reduced to powder 
feparately, Jet the oil be mixed with them, 
and the whole be formed into a mafs 
with fyrup of buckthorn. 3. Ecphrac- 
tic, or deobftruent pills are thus prepareds 
take of the aromatic pill, three ounces; 
rhubarb, extraét of gentian, and falt of 
iron, of each one.ounce; of [alt of worm- 
wood, half an ounce: beat them with a 
proper quantity of folutive fyrup of rofes, 
is eek. 6 
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into a mafs. 4. Gum-pills, thus pre- 
pared : take galbanum, opopanax, 
myrrh, fagapenum, of each an ounce; 
of afafcetida, half an ounce: make 
them into a mafs with the fyrup of faf- 
fron. 5. Mercurial pills, prepared 
thus; take of quick-filver, five drams 5 
of ftrafburg turpentine, two drams¢ 
of the cathartic extraé, four {cruples 5 


of rhubarb, in powder, one dram = 


firft grind the quick-filver with the tur- 
pentine, till it appear no longer, then. 
beat them up with the reft, into a mafs: 
if the turpentine chance to be,too thick, 
it is to be thinned with a little oil of 
olives, 6. Soap-pills, thus prepared : 
take of almond-foap, four ounces; of 
firained opium, half an ounce; of ef- 
fence of lemons, a dram. Beat the 
opium, foftened with a little wine, along 
with the reft, till they are perfe€tly mixed. 
7. Storax pills, prepared thus : take of 
ftrained ftorax, two ounces; of faffron, 
an ounce; of ftrained opium, five dramss 
beat them together, till they are perfeétly 
mixed, and make them into pills. 


PILLAGE, among builders, is a fquare 


pillar, ftanding behind a column, to 
bear up arches, 


PILLAR, in archite&ture, a kind of irre- 


gular column, round and infulated, but 
deviating from the proportions of a juft - 
column, 

Pillars are always either too maflive, 
or too flender for regular architeCture ; 
fuch are the pillars which fupport gothic 
vaults, or buildings ; and indeed, they 
are not reftrained by any rules, their 
parts and proportions being arbitrary. 


Butting Pinuar, the fame with a buttreféy 


See the article BUTTRESS, 


Square. P1LLAR, a maflive work, called 


alfo a pier or piedroit, ferving to fupport 
arches, &c. 


PILLAR, in the manege, is the center of 


the ring, or manege-ground, round 
which a borfe turns, whether there be 
a pillar init or not. Befides this, there 
are pillars on the circumference, or fides 
of the manege-ground, placed at certain 
diftances, by two and two, from whence 
they are called the two pillars, to dif- 
tinguifh them from that of the center. 
The ufe of the pillar in the center, is for ~ 
regulating the extent of ground, that the 
manege upon the volts may be performed 
with method and juftnefs, and that they. 
may workin a f{quare, by rule and mea- 
fure, upon the four lines of the volts ; 
and allo to break unruly hehe 
ey 8 
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horfes, without endangering the rider; 
The two pillars are placed at the diftance 
of two or three paces, one from the 
other, and the horfe is put between thofe, 
to teach him to.rife before, and yerk out 
behind, and put himfelf upon raifed airs, 
@c, either by the aids, or chaftifements. 


PILLORY, was antiently a poft ereétedin 


a crofs road, by the lord of the manor, 
with his arms upon it, as a mark of his 
feignory, and fometimes with a collar 
to fix criminals to. At prefent, itis a 
wooden machine, made to confine the 
head and hands, in order to expofe 
criminals to public view, and to render 
them publicly infamous. According 
to Sir Henry Spelman, it was firft pe- 
culiarly intended for the punifhment of 
bakers, who fhould be found faulty in 
the weight or finenefs of their bread, At 
prefent the perfons thus punifhed, are 
forettallers, fhofe ufing falfe weights, 


_ perfons guilty of perjury, &c, 


P 


of 
ty 
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PIMENTA, 


ILOT, a perfon employed to condu& 
fhips over bars and fands, or through 
intricate channels, into a road or har- 
bour. 

Pilots are no conftant and ftanding offi- 
cers aboard our-veffels, but are called in 
occafionally, on coafts or fhores unknown 
to the mafter, and having piloted in the 
veflel, they return to the fhore where 
they refide. 

Pilots taking upon them to condu&t fhips 
up the Thames, are to be examined and 
approved by the mafter and wardens of 
the trinity-houfe at Deptford, or fhall be 
liable to forfeit rol, for the firft offence, 
and 20], for the fecond, &c. and the like 
penalty, if they act without licence from 
the faid mafter and wardens; and if b 
their negligence they lofe a fhip, they 
fhall be forever difabled, 3 Geo, I. and 
5 Geo. II. c. 20. 
ILSEN, or BiLsen, See BILsEN. 
{1LSEN is alfo a city of Bohemia, forty 
miles fouth- weft of Prague. 
ILULARIA, in botany, a genus of the 
cryptogamia-mufci clafs of plants; the 
male flowers of which are difpofed like a 
line of duft under the leaf; the fruit isa 
globe containing four cells, in which are 
lodged a great many feeds. 
ILY, or Barry Prry. See Barry, 
ILZOW, a town of little Poland, forty- 
two miles north-eaft of Cracow. 
or PiIMENTO, JAMAICA- 
PEPPER, or ALL-SPICE, in botany, 
a tree of a moderate fize, called by Sir 
Hans Sloane, mystus arborea aromatica, 
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. thus made, when carefully done, is fo 


PIMPINELLA, in botany, a plant of the 


PIMPLE, in forgery, a fmall puftules 


PIN, in commerce, a little neceffary im- 


Ft N 

foliis laurinis, latioribus, et fubrotun- 
dis : its flower confifts of five petals, 
and its fruit is a roundifh berry, con- 
taining.a pulpy matter about the feeds. 
The fruits are gathered when green, | 
and are expofed to the fun for many days | 
on cloths, frequently thaking and turning | 
them, till thoroughly dry ; they take 
great care they are not wetted by the 
morning and evening dews, and when) 
thus dried, are fent over to us. 

Pimenta abounds with a fragrant effen- 
tial oil, which is feparated, in great 
quantity, in diftillation, and is fo heavy 
that it finks in water. This fpice is 
much ufed in cur foods, and fometimes 
in medicine: itis, indeed, a very good 
aromatic, and fo well imitates the mixed 
flavour of all the reft, that it has long 
been a common praétice to make the aqua 
mirabilis, which was ordered to be difs| 
tilled from all the fpices, of this ingre-| 
dient alone; and the tafte of the water | 


near the genuine, that a very nice palate 
can only diftinguifh it, 

The prefent college difpenfatory orders, 
a fimple water to be diftilled from it, a] 
gallon from half a pound of that {pices] 
which is a better carminative, than any 
of the former waters retained under that 
name. 


pentandria-digynia clafs, the general co= 
rolla of which 1s uniform ; and the partial 
one confifts of five inflexo, cordated and) 
almoft equal petals; there is no pericars 
pium; the fruit is of an oval oblong’ 
figure, narrower towards the apex, cons) 
vex and ftriated on one fide, and plain 
on the.other. 


arifing chiefly on the face. See the are 
ticle PUSTULE. 
plement made of brafs-wire, ufed chiefly 
by the women in adjufting their drefs. — 
The perfe&tion: of pins confifts in the 
ftiffnets of the wire and its whitenefs, ir 
the heads being well turned, and in the 
finenefs of the points, The Londo 
pointing and whitening, are in moft re 
pute, becaufe our pin-makers, in point 
ing, ufe two fteel-mills, the firft o' 
which forms the point, and the lattes 
takes off all irregulatities, and render 
it fmooth, and as it were polifhed ; and 
in whitening, they ufe block-tin granu 
lated: whereas in other countries they 
are faid to ule a mixture of tin, lead 
and 
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arid quick-filver; which not only whi- PINDARIC, in poetry, an ode formed 


tens worfe than the former, but is alfo 
dangerous, on account of the ilf quality 
of that mixture, which, renders a punc- 
ture with a pin thus whitened, fome- 
what difficult to be cured. The, con- 
fumption. of pins, is incredible, and 
there is no commodity fold cheaper. The 
number of hands employed in this ma- 
nufature is very great, each pin paffing 
through the hands of fix different work- 
men, between the drawing of the byafs 
wire, and the fticking of the pin in the 
paper, , : 

Pins are fometimes made of iron-wire, 
rendered black by a varnith of linfeed- 
oil, with lamp-black, which the brafs- 
wire would not receive: thefe are de- 
figned for the ufe of perfons in mourn- 
ing, though not univerfally approved of, 
Pins on being imported, pay for every 
twelve thoufand, 9s, 74d.and, on ex- 
portation, draw back 8s. 51d, they alfo 
pay, if made of brafs, for every twelve 


I 
thofand, 2s. Peli d, and if made of 
, 100 


iron, for every x12 pounds, 4s. 83d. 
is drawn back on exportation, 


PINACIA, sivaxiay among the Athenians, 


tablets of brafs, whereon the names of 
all the perfons in each tribe duly quali- 
fied, and willing to be judges or fenators 
of the areopagus, being feverally written, 
they were calt into a veffel provided on 
purpofe; and into another veffel were 
caft the fame number of beans, an hun- 
dred of which were white, and all the 
re(t black. Then the names of the can- 
didates and the beans were drawn one by 
one ; and thofe, whofe names were drawn 
out together with the white beans, were 
received into the fenate. See the article 
AREOPAGUS, 


PINCHING, in gardening, a kind of 


pruning, performed by nipping off the 

oung and tender fprigs of trees and 
$lants, between the nails of the thumb 
and finger, chiefly praétifed in April or 
May, and fometimes in June and July, 
on the large ufelefs branches, towards 
the top of a plant or tree, becaufe they 
confume a great deal of the fap, See 
the article PRUNING. 


PINCHING, in the manege, is when, a 


horfe ftanding ftill, the rider holds him 
faft by the bridle-hand, and applies the 
fpurs jult tothe hairs of his fides, 
inching is accounted an aid, {purring a 
chaftifement, or correAion, 


PINE-APPLE, the fame with ananas. 


in imitation of the manner of Pindar. 
The pindaric manner is diftinguifhed by 
the boldnefs and height of the flights, 
the fuddennefs and furprifingnefs of the 
tranfitions; and the feeming irregu= 
larity, wildaefs, and enthufialm of the 
whole, The only part remaining of 
Pindar’s works is.a book of odes, allin 
praife of the viétors at the olympian, 
pythian, nemzan, and ifthmian, games ; 
whence the firlt is intitled the olympians, 
the fecond the pythians, the third the ne= 
means, and the fourth the ifthmians. 


Pindar is full of force and fire; Ris"! ¢ 


thoughts are fententious ; his ftile ime 
petuous; his fallies daring and fre- 
quently running, as it were, at random, 
he affe&ts a beautiful diforder, which yet 
is faid to be the effeét of the greateft art. 
None of our writers feem to have fuc- 
ceeded in the pindaric charaGer better 
than Cowley. 


PINE, pinus, in botany, a genus of the - 


moncecia monadelphia clafs of plants, 
having no corolla; the male flowers 
are difpofed in clufters, the perianthium 
confifts of four caducous leaves; the fe- 
male flowers are difpofed in globes upon 
the fame plant: there is no pericarpium > 
the fruit is a large cone, of a turbinated 
figure, and compofed of a very beau= 
tiful arrangement of fquame: the 
feed is received into a membranaceous 
ala, See plate CC. fig. 2. The nucleus 
pini, or kernels of the cones of the 
pine, are much ufed in medicine; and_ 
they are not only ufed fo; but, in places 
where they are to be had frefh and in 
plenty, are eaten at table, and make an 
ingredient in feveral good dithes. They 
are very proper for people inclined to be 
confumptive, as they are balfamic and 
reltorative: they are alfo good againtt 
heats of urine, and nephritic complaints; 
they are either to be eaten or made into 
an emulfion with almonds and barley~ 
water, or with pieaciies inftead of al- 
monds, At prefent they are brought to 


us in abundance from Italy and the fouth Pg 


of France. 
See 


the article ANANAS, 


PINEA, or Pine, in commerce, a term 


ufed in Peru and Chili, for a kind of 
light, porous maffes,: or lumps, formed 
of a mixture of mercury and filver-duft, 
from. the mines. The ore or minera} 
of filyer being dug out of the veins - 

the 


PIN’ 


in mills for the purpofe, driven by water 
with irom peftles, each a two hundred 

nd weight : themineral thus pulveri- 
pais leeahtied 3 then worked a with 
water into'a pafte, which when half dry, 
is cut into pieces called cuerpos, a foot 
long, weighing each about two thou- 
fand five hundred pounds, Each cu- 
erpo is again kneeded up with fea-falt, 
which diffolving incorporates with it: 
they then, add mercury, from ten to 
twenty pounds for each cuerpo, kneed- 
ing the pafte afrefh, until the mercury 
be incorporated therewith. This amal- 
gamation is continued for eight or nine 
days: when it is done enough, they 
fend it to the lavatories, which are 
large bafons that empty fucceflively into 
one another; the’ pafte, @c. being laid 
in the uppermoft of thefe, the earth is 


’ then wafhed from it into the’reft, by a 


rivulet turned upon it. When the wa- 
ter runs quite clear out of the bafons, 
they find the mercury and filver at bot- 


- 86m incorporated ; this matter they call] 


pella, and of this they form the pi- 
neas, by expreffing as much of the 
mercury as they can, firft by putting it 
in woollen bags, and prefling and beating 
it thoroughly, then by ttamping it in a 


’ kind of wooden mould, of an oftagonal 


form, at bottom whereof is a brals 
plate pierced’ full of little holes, The 


‘ matter, being taken out of ‘the mould, is 


laid on a trivet, under which is a large 
veffel full of water, and the whole being 
covered with an earthen head, a fire is 
made around it- The mercury ftill re- 
maining in the mafs, is thus reduced into 
fumes, and’ at length condenfing, it is 

ecipitated into the water, leaving be- 

ind it a mafs of filver grains, of diffe- 
rent figures, which only joining’ or 
touching at the extremes, render the 
matter very porous and light. This then 
is the pinea, or pigne, which the work- 
men endeavour to fell privately to the 
veflels trading to the fouth feas, and 
from which thofe who have ventured tg 
engage in fo dangerous a commerce, 
have made fuch vaft gains, 


PINEAL cuanp, in anatomy, a gland 


in the third ventricle of the brain, thus: 
called from its refemblance to a pine- 
apple. It is of a greyifh coloyr, and 
its ptoceffus and bafe are often medul- 
lary ; this gland has often by many been 
fuppofed the peculiar feat of the foul 


the mine; is firt broken, then ground 


PINES-1sLanD, a fmallifland on the 


PINGUEDO, inanatomy, the fame with 
PINGUICULA, Burrer-worT, in bo- 


PINGUIN, in botany, the name by which 


PINHEL, or PINTEL, a town of Portus, 


PINION, in mechanics, an arbor, of 


Flying Pinton. See FLyInG pinion, 
PINK, a veffel ufed at fea, mafted an 


Pink, caryophyllut, in: botany,» the: eng- 


PINNA, a FIN; ‘in natural biftory. 


Pinna, in anatomy. The lateral and 


PIN 
It is otherwife called conoidés and é6- 
narion. See CONOIDESand CONARION. 


north coaft of Darien or Terra Firma in 
America, fituated in weft long. 80°,- 
north lat. 9°. 


fat; See the article FAT. 


tany, a genus of the diandria- monogynia 
clafs of plants, the corolla whereof con- 
fifts of a fingle ringent petal ; the longer 
lip is ftrait, obtule, trifid, and fupine 5 
the fhorter lip is bifid, more obtufe, and 
patent; the ne&tarium is’ of a cornicu- 
lated figure, and is produced from the 
bafis of the petal: the fruit is an oval 
capfulé, compreffed'at the top, and con-. 
tiining' only one cell, in which there are 
feveral {mall feeds, of a'cylindric figure, 
and a joofe receptacle. 


Dillenius calls the ananas. See th 

article ANANAS. 
gal, in the province of Tralos-montes, 
fitwated on the river Coa, weft long: 7° 
15’, north lat. go? 50’. 


fpindle, in the body whereof are feveral 
notches, which catch the teeth of a wheel 
that ferves to turn it round: or itisa 
lefler wheel which plays in the teeth of a 
larger. 

In a watch, &c, the notches ofa pinio 
which’ are commonly 4; 5, 6, 8, &c. 
are called leaves, and not teeth, as i 
other wheels. For the pipions of 

watch, andthe leaves, turns, &c. thereof, 
fee the article CLock. 


rigged like other fips, only that this i 
built with a round ftern ; the bends an 
ribs compafling fo as thatvher ribs bulg 
out very mugh, This difpofition rende 
the pinks difficult to be boarded, and alf 
enables them to carry greater burden 
than others, whence they’ are often ufe 
for ftore fhips, and hofpital-fhips, > i 
the fleet. 


lith name of feveral: beautiful  fpecie 
of the dianthus. See DrantTuus. 


the article Fin, 


inferior part of the nofe is called pinn 
nafi; and the fuperior and broad part o 


PIN 
the external ear is denominated pinna 
auris. See the articles Ear and Nose. 
INNZE MARINA, in the hiftory of the 
fhell-fith, a name given to feveral of the 
larger mufcles. See the article Muscie. 
INNACE, a fmall veffel ufed at fea, 
with a fquare ftern, having fails and 
oars, and carrying three mafts, chiefly 
-ufed as a fcout for intelligence, and for 
landing of men, &c. One of the boats 
belonging to a great man of war, ferving 
to carry the officers to, and from, the 
fhore, is alfo called the pinnace. See 
the article SHIP. 

INNACLE, in archite&ture, the top or 
roof of an houfe, terminating in a point. 
This kind of roof, among the antients, 
was appropriated to temples; their or- 
dinary roofs were all flat, or made in 
the platform way. It was from the pin- 
nacle that the form of the pediment 
took its rife. 
PINNATED weaves, pinnata folia, 
in botany, leaves formed in manner of 
a wing, and compofed of two large 
ranges, or feries of foliola, annexed to 
the two fides of one common, oblong 
petal. Of the pinnated leaves, how- 
ever, there are feveral kinds. 1, The 
pinnated with an odd one: (plate 
CXCVII. fig.- 3. n° 1.) this expref- 
fes the pinnated leaf, when befide the 
two feries juft mentioned, there is an odd 
leaf at the extremity of the petiole. 
2. The pinnated without an odd leaf, 
ibid. n®° 2, 3. The pinnated abrupt 
leaf, ibid. n®@ 3: this expreffes a pin- 
nated leaf, in which there is neither 
an odd leaf, nor a tendril at the end 
of the petiole, 4. The oppofitely pin- 
nated, which is when the folioles ftand 
oppofite to one another, on the com- 
mon petiole, as in n° 2. 5. The al- 
ternately pinnated, when the folioles fland 
not oppofite, but alternately, asin n° 1, 
3. and 6. The interruptedly pinnated, in 
which the folioles are irregular and une- 
qual in fize and fituation, ibid. n° 4. 7. 
The cirrhatedly pinnated, wherein the ex- 
tremity of the petiole has one or more ten- 
drils, inftead of an odd leaf, ibid. n® 5. 
8. The decurrently pinnated, in which 
, the folioles extend beyond their proper 
‘bafe, in going down the petiole, and as 
it were, make italated, ibid.n° 6. 8. The 
membranaceous pinnated, of the fame 
form with the laft, but with the petioles 
themfelves membranaceous and _articu- 
lated, ibid. n° 7, 9, The conjugated 
Vou, II, 


al og@ged 


“PIONY, in botany. 


PIP 

innated leaf, when the whole compound 
eaf confifts only of two folioles, on ~ 
the petiole, ibid. n° 3: this kind of 
pinnated leaf may be either abrupt cir. 
rhated, membranaceous in the petiole, 
or ftipulated. 10. Duplicato-pinnatum, 
or pinnato-pinnatum, exprefles a leaf 
compofed of feveral others, each of ' 
which is itfelf compofed of feveral {mal- 
Jer leaves, or foliola, ibid. n° 9. 11. 
Triplicato-pinnatum expreffes a leaf, the 
petioles of which fend out three alated 
fubdivifions, before it has any leaves on 
it, ibid, n° 10, Thefe laft are termi. 
nated fometimes by two foliola each, 
and in that cafe, are faid to be abrupt 3 
fometimes by an odd leaf, and are then 
called -triplicato-pinnata cum impari, 

PINNATUS, in heraldry, a term ufed 
by the latin writers upon that fubjeét, to 
exprefs that fort of line in arms, which is 
called, by our writers, the embattled: 
line, or crenelle. 

PINNEBURG, a town of Germany, in> 
the circle of lower Saxony, and the 
dutchy of Holftein, fituated ten miles 
north of Hamburgh, 

PINNING, in building the faftening of 
tiles together, with pins of heart of oak, 
for the covering of an houfe, &c. 

PINT, a veffel, or meafure ufed in efti- 
mating the quantity of liquids, and even 
fometimes of dry things. See the article 
MEASURE. 

PINTADO, in ornithology, the fame 
with the meleagris, or turkey, See the 
article TURKEY, 

PINTLE, among gunners, an iron, which 
ferves to keep the gun from recoiling. 
PINTLES, in a fhip, are hooks by which 

the rudder hangs to the ftern- poft. 

PINUS, in botany. See the article PINE. . 

PIOMBIONO, a city and port town of 
Italy, in the dutchy of Tufcany, fituated 
on a bay of the Tufcan-fea, thirty miles 
fouth of Leghorn. 

PIONEER, in the art of war, a labourer 
employed in an army to {mooth the roads, 
pals the artillery along, and dig lines 
and trenches, mines, and other works. 

See PZONIA. 

PIP, or Pep, Pepia, a difeafe among 
poultry, confifting of a white thin fkin, 
or film, that grows under the tip of the 
tongue, and hinders their feeding. It 
ufually arifes from want of water, or 
from the drinking puddle-water, or eat- 
ing filthy meat. It is cured by pulling 
off the film with the fingers, and rubbing 
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the tongue with falt. Hawks are parti- 


~ cularly liable to this difeate, efpecially 
from teeding on ftinking flefh. 


. PIPE, inbuilding, @c. a canal, or conduit, 


for the conveyance of water and other 
liquids. Pipes for water, water-engines, 
&c, are ulually of lead, iron, earth, or 
wood: the latter ere ufually made of 
oak or elder. Thofe of iron are caft 
in forges, their ufual length is about two 
feet and a half; feveral of thefe are 
commonly faftened together by means of 
four (crews at each end, with Jeather or 
o!d hat between them, to fop the water. 
Thofe of earth are made by the potters ; 
thefe are fitted into one another, one end 
being always made wider than the other. 
To join them the clofer, and prevent 
their breaking, they are covered with 
tow and pitch: their length is ufually 
about that of the iron-pipes. The 
wooden pipes are trees bored with large 
jronaugres, of different izes, beginning 
with a lefs, and then proceeding with a 
larger fucceflively; the firt being point- 
ed, the reft being fermed like {fpoons, 
increafing in diameter, from one to fix 
inches or more: they are fitted into the 
extremities cf each other, as reprefented 
in plate CCL. fig. 1, and are fold by 
the foot. 

Wooden pipes are bored as follows. 
The machine reprefented ibid. fig. 2. 
is put in motion by the wheel A, which 
is moved by a current of water ; upon 
the axle of this wheel, is a cog-wheel, 
B, which caufes the lanterns C, D, to 
turn horizontally, whofe common axis is 
confequently in a perpendicular direétion. 
The lantern D, turns at the fame time, 
two cog-wheels, E, and F; the firt E, 
which is vertical, turns the augre which 
bores the wood, and the fecond F, which 
is horizontal, caufes the carriage bear- 
jig the piece to advance by means of 
the arms, H, I, which takes hold of 
the notches in the wheel, K. The firft, 
H, by means of the notches, draws the 
wheel towards F, and the other, I, pufhes 
the under. poft of the wheel, in an op- 
polite, dire&tion ; both which motions 
tend to draw the carriage towards F, 
and confequently caufe the avgre to pierce 
the wood. The augre being from nine to 
twelve feet in length, and of a propor 
tionable bignefs, it will be neceffary to 
have two pieces, as L, L, to fupport its 
weight, and caufe it to enter the piece to 
be bored with the fame uniformity. 
Leaden pipes are of two forts, the one 
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‘ be a little lower than Dj; for example, 


will lodge itfelf in the upper parts of the 


" F 

meek 
foldered, the other not foldered?: for’ 
the conftruétion of each fort, fee the ar- 
ticle PLUMBERY, 

It appears from what has been faid under 
the article FLuip, that we cannot only 
conduét water into pipes to very great] 
diftances, but bring it from one moun- 
tain to another, im pipes that go down 
into the interjacent vallies, and come up 
again, provided the refervoir into which 
we bring the water, be fomething lower 
than the fpring from whence it comes, 
and whence.the pipes begin : but it is 
neceflary that we fhould here take no- 
tice of fome impediments that often 
arife in prattice, and fhow how to pre 
vent or remedy them; the chief of thefe 
impediments arifes from air in the pipesy| 
by which the water is faid to be wind-| 
bound; by thefe means, a pipe of two] 
or three inches bore, will fometimes not) 
give more water.than if it was but of one] 
inch bore. The air may be difchargeds| 
and the pipe relieved, thus: Let A, B,] 
C, D, ibid. fig. 3. be the fpring from: 
which a pipe is to bring water to the des] 
livery at E, which fuppofe a mile from] 
the {pring. Now we will fuppofe E, to 


four or five feet. If the furface of the 
water in the fpring, comes down to the 
mouth of the pipe at D, or fometimes 
near it, there will be a good deal of air 
that will run down with the water inta 
the pipe; and wherever the ground 
rifes in the conduit of the pipe, this air 


pipe, as aomr; and thereby diminifh 
the water-way of the pipe, fo as to force 
the water to pafs between o and z, a paf= 
fage perhaps ten times Jefs than the pipe 
when free. The way to clear the pipe 
of this air, is by going from D, along 
the pipe; when you come to the firlt 
riing ground, drive a nail at the higheft 
part of the pipe, as at a, fo asto make 
a hole through it: then taking out the 
nail, the air will blow out violently, 
till at laft the water fucceeds the air 3 
then let the hole be quite ftopped up; 
and doing this at every eminence of the 
pipe, the whole air will be difcharged, 
and the full quantity of water will be 
brought home at E. If the {pring be 
very much higher than the place of des 
livery, the places of air in the pipe 
will not be juft at the higheft part of the 
pipe, but a little beyond it; becaufe the 
water running with greater velocity and 
force, drives the ladged ais forward, as 

may 
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may be feen at o pg, which other ways 
would have been at 53 and therefore 
the hole muft be made beyond s, If 
the end E, be ftopped for fome time, 
fo that the water may ceale to be in mo- 
tion, the air will go back gradually, as 
appears at wy wt, where it may be let 
out. 

But Dr. Defaguliers propofes to clear 
the pipes of air, by means of a {mall 
pipe, which he calls a rider, laid over 
the eminent part of the main of a pipe, 
as de f, ibid. fig. 4. communicating 
with the main at the top of the emi- 
nence, as at e, with a little branch and 
cock C, which being opened when the 
engine is working, the air, being pufhed 
forward, is catched at d, and difcharged 
by the cock, The Dr. contrived an in- 
vention which he calls a Jack in the 
box, whereby air-cocks would open and 
thut of themfelves, by the ranning of 
water, and motion of the air only. This 
contrivance is deferibed in the phillofo- 
phical tranfa&ions, n® 393. 

The feveral impediments, water in con- 
duit-pipes, meets with from fri@ion, 
preffure, &c. and the methods of re- 
medying them, have already been taken 
notice of under the articles FLuiD and 
FOUNTAIN. 

Pipes of an organ. See the article ORGAN, 

Bag-Pire, See the article BAGPIPE. 

Tobacco-PiPE, a machine ufed in the 
fmoaking of tobacco, confifting of a long 
tube, made of earth or clay, having at 
one end a little cafe, or furnace, called 
the bowl, for the reception of the to- 
bacco, the fumes whereof are drawn by 
the mouth through the other end. To- 
bacco-pipes are made of various fathi- 
ons; long, fhort, plain, worked, white, 
varnifhed, unvarnifhed, and of. various 
colours, @c. The Turks ufe pipes three 
or four feet long, made of rufhes, or 
of wood bored, at the end whereof they 
fix a kind of a pot of baked earth, which 
ferves as a bowl, and which they take 
off after {moaking. 

Pipe alfo denotes a veffel or meafure for 
wine, and things meafured by wine- 
meafure. See the article Measure. 

|} Pipe, in mining, is where the ore runs 
forwards end-ways in a hole, and doth 
not fink downwards, or ina vein. 

‘PIPE, pipa, in law, is a roll in the exche- 
quer, called alfo the great roll. See the 
next article, 

| PIPE-oFrFice is an office wherein a perfon 

called the clerk of the pipe, makes out 


leafes of crown-lands, by warrant from 
the lord-treafurer, or commiffioners of 
the treafury, or chancellor of the exche- 
quer. Theclerk of the pipe makes out 
alfo all accounts of the fheriffs, &c. and 
gives the accomptants their quietus eft. 
To this office are brought all accounts 
which pafs the remembrancer’s office, and 
remain there, that if any ftated debt be 
due from any perfon, the fame may be 
drawn down into the great roll of the 
pipe ; upon which the comptroller iffves 
oura writ, called the fummons of the pipe, 
for recovery thereof; and if there be no 

“goods or chattels, the clerk then draws 
down the debts to the lord treafurer’s re- 
membrancer, to write eftreats againft 
their lands. All tallies which vouch the 
payment of any fum contained in fuch 
accounts, are examined and allowed by 
the chief fecondary of the pipe. Befides 
the chief clerk in this office, there are . 
eight attornies, or {worn clerks, anda 
comptroller. 


PIPER, PEPPER, in botany, SeePEPPER, 
PIPER, in ichthyology, afpecies of trigla, 
- with a bifid roftrem, and tubulofe nof- 


trils. See the article TRIGLA. 

The head of this fpecies is very large in 
proportion to the body ; the mouth is 
remarkably wide; the eyes are large, 
and ftand at a very {mall diftance from 
each other at the top of the head, and 
are covered with a fkin; the bony cover~ 
ing of the head is angulated, and termi- 
nates in two horns at the hinder part; the 
roftrum is formed into fpines, and at the 
upper part of the orbits of the eyes there 
is alfo a robuft and crooked fpine; the 
body is fomewhat rounded, and of a 
conic figure, very !a:7e towards the head, 
and extremely fmall at the tail ; over — 
each of the pectoral fins there flanés a. 
very robuft and fharp thorn, and there 
are on each fide three articulated appen- 
dages: this fifh grows to more thana 
foot in Jength: and, when caught, it 
makes a fingular and loud noife. 


PIPERNO, a town of Italy, in the terri- 


tory of the pope, and Campania of Rome, 
fituated fifty miles fouth-eaft of Rome, 
in the way to Naples, 


PIPLEY, a port town of India in Afia, 


fituated on the weit fide of the bay of 
Bengal, in eaft longit. 86°, and north 
lat.-21°. 


PIQUETE. Sée Picket and Picquer. 
PIQUETTE, among florifts, a term ufed 


for a certain fort of carnations, which have 
always a white ground, and are {potted, 
140 2 Or, 


we 
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or, as they call it, pounced with fcarlet, 
red, purple, and other celours. 

PIQUIGNI, a town in France, of the pro- 
vince of Picardy, fituated on the river 
Somme, feven miles ealt of Amiens, 

PIRANO, a port town of Iitria, in the 
territory of Venice, fituated on a bay in 
the gulph of Venice, ten miles fouth of 
Cabo d’Iftrias 

PIRATE, Pyrate, or ROVER, pirata, a 

perfon, or veffel, that robs on the high 
feas, without permiffion or authority of 
any prince or ftate. ~ 
When a pirate enters into any portor 
haven, and there robs a merchant’s fhip, 
this is not held to be piracy, becaufe it 1s 
not done on the high fea, but it is a rob- 
bery at the common Jaw. In cafe a fhip 
js riding at anchor on the fea, and it 
happens that the mariners or feamen are 
part in their boat, and the reft on fhore, 
by which accident none are left in the 
fhip ; here, if a pirate fhall attack her, 
and commit a robbery, the fame: is pira- 
cy. Neverthelefs, the taking, by a thip 
at fea, in great neceffity of victuals, cables, 
ropes, @&c. fuch things out of another 
veffel, is not fo, where that other veffel 
can fpare fuch things, and the takers pay 
ar give fecurity for them, The manner 
of trying a pirate, is by a fpecial com- 
miffion, direéted to the lord high admi- 
yal, &fc. and the offence of piracy may 
be heard and determined, as if the rob- 
bery was committed on land ; and offen- 
ders fhall fuffer the like pains of death, 
Jofs of lands and goods, &c. Perfons 
combining to yield up fhips to pirates, 
or to lay violent hands on the comman- 
ders of thips, or that correfpond with any 
pirate, are adjudged guilty of piracy. 
All the proper goods of pirates are grant- 
ed to the Jord high admiral by patent ; 
but not their piratical goods, which, 
where the owner is not known, belong 
to the king, 

PIRITZ, atown of Germany, in the circle 
of Upper Saxony, and the dutchy of Po- 
merania, fituated fifteen miles fouth of 
Stetin. 

PIROUETTE, or Pyroet, in the ma- 
nepe, a turn or circumvolution, which a 
horfe makes without changing his ground. 
Pirouettes are either of one tread or pifle, 
or of two, The firft is an entire fhort 
turn which the horfe makes upon one 
tread, and almoft in one time, in fauch 
manner as that his head comes to the 
place where his tail was, without put- 
ing out his haunches, In the pirouette of 
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PISA, a city of Italy, in the dutchy of 


PISCA, a port-town of Peru, in fouth 
PISCARY, picaria, in our antient fta- 
PISCATAWAY, 


PISCES, in aftronomy, the twelfth fign | 


ELS 


two treads or piftes, he takes a fmall 
compafs of ground, almoft his length, 
and marks both with the fore-part and 
the hind, 


Tufcany, fituated on the river Arno, 
four miles eaft of the fea, and ten miles 
north of Leghorn. | 


America, fituated in the province of 
Lima: weft long. 76°, fouth lat. 14°. 


tutes, the liberty of fifhing in another 
man’s waters. 

a harbour of New 
Hampfhire, in America, fituated in weft | 
long. 70°, and north lat, 43° 36’. 


or conftellation of the zodiac. The ftars ] 
in pifces, in Ptolemy’s catalogue, are 38 3 | 
in Tycho’s, 333 and in the Britannic, | 
catalogue 109. 
PISCINA, in antiquity, a large bafon in] 
a public place or fquare, where the ro-| 
man youth learned to fwim, and which 
was furrounded with a high wall, to] 
prevent calting of filth into it. 
Tt alfo fignifies a lavatory among thé 
Turks, placed in the middle court of a] 
mofque or temple, where the moflul 
mans wath themfelves before they offer 
their prayers. See ABLUTION. 
PISCIS ausTRALIS, in aftronomy. 
the article AUSTRAL. 
PIscIS VOLANS, in aftronomy, a fma 
confttellation of the fouthern hemifpher 
unknown to the antients, and invifbl 
to us in thefe northern regions. 
PISONIA, in botany, a genus of the dice 
cia-pentandria cla{s of plants, the corol 
Ja whereof is of an infundibulifor 
fhape; the tube is fhort; the limb is fe 
miquinquifid acute and patulous; th 
fruit is an oval quinquangular capfyle 
formed of five valves, and containin 
only one cell; the feed is fingle, {moot 
and ovato oblong. . 
PISSASPHALTUM, EaRTH-PITCH, i 
natural hiftory, a fluid, opake, minera 
hody, of a thick confiftence, of a ftro 
{mel}, readily inflammable, but leavin 
a refiduum of greyith afhes after burning 
It arifes out of the cracks of rocks, ¥ 
feveral places in the ifland of Sumatra 
and in fome other parts of the Ea 
Indies, and is much efteemed there, i 
paralytic diforders, It is greatly recom 
mended by the antients as an emollient 
maturant, and digeltive, and was uf 
in cataplafms for ripening all forts of t 
mours 
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fours, and 2gainft the {ciatica, and other 
pains of the limbs, 
PISSELASUM inDICUM, BARBADOES- 
TAR, in natural hiftory, a mineral fluid, 
of the nature of the thicker bitumens, 
and of all others the moft approaching, in 
appearance, colour, and confiftence, to the 
true piffafphaltum, tho’ differing from it 
in other refpeéts. It is very frequent in 
many parts of America, where it is found 
trickling down the fides of mountains 
in large quantities, and fometimes float- 
ing on the furface of the waters; but it 
feems to be almoft loft at this time in the 
ifland of Barbadoes, from whence it was 
originally named. It has been greatly 
recommended internally in coughs and 
other diforders of the breaft and lungs ; 
but it is feldom to be met with genuine. 
PISTACIA, in botany, a genus of the 
dioecia-pentandria clafs of plants, having 
no corolla; the fruit is a dry roundifh 
drupe, andthe feed is an oval {mooth nut. 
This genus comprehends the maftich- 
tree, the turpentine-tree, and the pif- 
tachia-nut-tree. 
Piftachia-nuts abound with a fweet and 
well-tafted oil, which they will yield in 
great abundance, on being preffed after 


bruifing them: they are reckoned whole- ‘ 


fome and nutritive, and are very proper 
to, be prefcribed by way of reftoratives, 
eaten in a moderate quantity, and to 
people emaciated with long illneffes. 
They are recommended as peculiarly 
good to prevent obftructions of the liver. 

PISTE, in the manege, the tread or track 
a horfe makes upon the ground he goes 
over. The pilte of a horfe may be either 
fingle or double ; if the rider makes him 
go but an ordinary gallop in a circle, or 
rather fquare, he will make but a fingle 
pifte; ifhe makes him gallop with his 
haunches in, he will make two piftes, 
one with the fore part, another with the 
hind, And the fame, if the rider makes 
him patlage, or go fide-ways, either in 
a ftraight line, or upon a circle. 

PISTIA, in botany, a genus of the gy- 
nandria-h@xandria clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confifts of a fingle, un- 
equal, cucullated, turbinated petal : the 
fruit is a roundifh capfule, attenuated at 
the bafe, containing fix cells, and a few 
truncated feeds. ' 

 PISTIL, among botanifts, denotes the fe- 

male organ of generation in plants; it 
confifts of three parts, the germen, fiyle, 
aad ftigma; the germen fupplies the 
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place of an uterus in plants, and is of 

_. various fhapes, but always fituated at the 
bottom of the piftil, and contains the 
embryo-feeds: the ftyle is a part of vari- 
ous forms alfo, but always placed on the 
germen: and the ftigma is alfo of various. 
figures, but always placed on the top of 
the ftylef or, if that be wanting, on the 
top of the germen. ; i 

PISTOJA, a town of Tufcany, twenty 
miles north-welt of Florence. at 

PISTOL, the fmalleft piece of fire-arms, ~ 
borne at the faddle-bow, on the girdle, 
and in the pocket. 

PISTOLE, a gold-coin, ftruck in Spain, 
and in feveral parts of Italy, Switzerland, ~ 
&c, See the article Coin. 

The piftole has its augmentatigns and di- 
minutions, which are quadruple piftoles, 
double piftoles, and half-piftoles. 

PISTON, embolus, in pump-work, is a 
fhort cylinder of metal, or other folid 
fubftance, fitted exaétly to the cavity of . 
the barrel or body ofthe pump. 
Here follows an account of Mr. Beli- 
dor’s piftons or buckets, which are either 
lifting or fucking. The lifting pifton © 
confilts of a fhort hollow cylinder CDIK ~~ _ 
(plate CCII, fig. r.n° x, 2, 3, 4.) which 
has at bottom two ears, or handles, cut 
from the cylinder, as EI, FK, witha 
hole through each, which is to receivea _ 
ftrong pin ML (n®2z.) to join it to 
its lifting rod PNO. This cylinder has 

a broad fhoulder EF, ftanding out to 
ftop feveral rings of leather, which are 
flipped upon the cylinder, as you may 
fee at GH (n° 2, 3.) There is at the 
upper end a male icrew CD, to receive » 
the female one AB. Upon the face or 
flat of this {crew is fattened, with fimall 
fcrews, and a leather between, the valve 
Q ; the defcription of which will be 
given under the article VALVE. 
In the fucking piftons (ibid. n° 5, 6, 7.) 
the vaives are not {crewed to the pieces 
that hold and {queeze the leathers FG 
(by AB in the former piftons) ; but are 
fattened between the handles C, D, by 
means of {mall {crews, upon a return of 
the cylinder. Q_ (n° 5.) fhews the valve’ 
upright upon its bed; HL, the hollow 
of the cylinder; and IK, the leathers. 
The handle here is at top, with its rod 
and center-pin. N° 6. zbid. reprefents 
the pifton with only one of its handles at 
C; the other being taken off, the better 
to fhew the valve upright and in Bgne at 
Q. AB.is the return of the cylinder on 
4 which 
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which the bed of the valve is {crewed ; 
and HL, the place of the leathern rings, 
N° 7. ib. fhews the pilton viewed down- 
wards, from the center-pin that goes 
through the handles O P, OP, but the 
rod is off; MM, NN, are the places 
where the bed of the rod is ferewed, and 
Q is the valve fhut, 
Thefe piftons require to be very exaétly 
tuthed in a lathe, and the barrels in which 
they work to be nicely bored, otherwife 
they will not be tight. However, if a 
thin leather be folded upwards at AB 
(n° 5.) and another folded downwards at 
FG, they will do pretty well, notwith- 
ftanding fome irregularities: fuch lea- 
thers may be feen in our defcription of 
the forcwng-pump. See the articles For- 
CER and Pump, 

PISUM, the pga, in botany, a genus of 
the diadelphia-decandria clafs of plants, 
witha tetrapetalous papilionaceous flower; 
its fruit is a large, unilocular, and bi- 
valve pod, containing feveral globofe 
feeds, 

Peas are nutritive, and accordingly ufed 
for food, but rarely for any medicinal 
purpofes, except to keep iffues open ; for 
which purpofe they are rubbed with bafi- 
licon, oc linimentum Arcei. . 

There is alfo a medicinal compofition 
called pifa, from its being made up in 
the form of peas. The yellow kind, 
pifa lutea, is made of yeilow ochre, half 
an ounce; florentine orrice-root, two 
drams ; yellow bees-wax, one ounce ; 
and venice turpentine, as much as is fuf- 
ficient to make them into peas: thefe are 
intended to promote the running of if- 
fues, as they draw more than common 
white peas. There is alfoa red kind, 
-made of vermilion, half an ounce; her- 
modaétyls, two drams ; yellow bees-wax, 
fix drams; which are to be formed into 
peas with turpentine. 

PIT of a2 theatre, all that {pace between 
the amphitheatre or galleries, and theatre 
or ftage, called by the antients orcheftra, 
Seg the article ORCHESTRA. 

Brine-Pirs, the name given by the people 
of Worcefterfhire and Chefhire to the 
wells or pits affording falt-water, out of 
which they extract the falt. See SaLT. 

PITCH, a tenacious oily fubflance, drawn 
chiefly from pines and firs, and ufed in 
fhipping, medicine, and various other 
arts: or it is more properly tar, infpif- 
fated by boiling it over a flow fire, 

‘The method of procuring the tar, is by 
cleaving the trees into {mall billets, which 
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are Jaid in a furnace that has two-aper. 
tures, through one of which the fire is 
put, and through the other the pitch is 
gathered, which, ouzing from the wood, 
runs along the bottom of the furnace in- _ 
to places made to receive it. When the 
fmoke, which is here very thick, gives it — 
its blacknef$ ; this is called tar, which, 
on being boiled, to confume more of its 
moifture, becomes pitch. See TAR. 
There is another method of drawing 
- pitch, ufed in the Levant: a pit is dug in 
the ground, two ells in diameter at the 
top, but contraéting as it grows deeper ; 
this is filled with branches of pine, cloven 
into fhivers; the wood at the top of the 
pit is then fet on fire, and burning down- | 
wards, the tar runs from it, out of a | 
hole made in the bottom; and this is — 
boiled, as above, to give it the confiftence | 
of pitch. ' j 
Pitch acquires different names, according ~ 
to its different preparations, colours, and — 
qualities: as it diftils from the wood, it | 
is called barras; but afterwards it affumes — 
a double name, the fineft and cleareft be- — 
ing called galipot, and the coarfer mar- 
bled barras, Of the galipot is made what 
is cailed white pitch, or burgundy pitch, 
which is nething but the galipot melted 
with oil of turpentine; though fome will — 
have it a native pitch, diftiling from a ~ 
refinous tree growing in the mountains 
of Franche Comte. 
Pitch from the britifh plantations pays 
on being imported, a duty of 9s, 73d. 
for every Jaft, containing twelve barrels, 
and draws back on exportation 8s. 54d. 
For every twelve barrels not from the 
britifh plantations, on importation, 10s. 
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PITH, in vegetation, the foft fpungy fub- 
ftance. contained in the central parts of 
plants and trees. As the fubftance of © 
the trunk in trees, fays Boerhaave, be- 
comes more woody, the pith is compre! 
fed, and ftraitened to fuch @ degree, that 
it wholly difappears. It is plain from 
this, that the office of the pith in vegeta- 
tion, cannot be very great, fince it is not 
of perpetual duration. By its fpungy 
ftruéture, it feems fitted to receive any 
fuperfiuous moifture, that might tranfude 
through the pores of the woody fibres. | 
If, by the excefs of fuch moiflure, or 
from any other caufe, it happens to rot 
and perith, as frequently happens in sets 

the 


P-L. 
the tree is found to grow full as well 
without it; a proof it is of no effential 
ule in vegetation. 

PITHA, a port-town of Sweden, capital 
of the province of Pitha-Lapmark, fi- 
tuated on the weft fide of the Botinic 
gulphs eaft long. 20°, north lat. 64° 45’. 

PITTANCE, pietantia, a word chiefly 
ufed among religious, and thofe who live 
in a community, fignifying the commons, 
or allowance of meat, be it fifth, fleth, 
or the like, ftatedly eaten at meals, be- 
fides bread. 

PITTENWEEM, a port-town of Scat- 
land, in the county of Fife, at the en- 
trance of the Firth of Forth, twenty- 
three miles north-eaft of Edinburgh. 

PITUITA, See PHiecMand Sativa. 

PITUITARY GLanp, in anatomy, a 
gland in the brain, of the fize of a very 
Jarge pea, placed under the cella of the 
os fphenoides, under ‘the infundibulum, 
wherewith it communicates, receiving 
from it a lymph ora juice, which the in- 
fundibulum derives from the plexus cho- 
roides and pineal gland; and from this 
lympha does the gland itfelf take its name, 
It alfo filtrates a juice itfelf, feparating 
from the blood a white liquor, very fub- 
tile, and apparently very fpirituous. 

PIVAT, or PivoT, a foot or fhoe of iron, 

or other metal, ufually conical, or ter- 
minating in a point, whereby a body, 
intended to turn round, bears on another 
fixed at reft, and performs its circumvo- 
lutions. The pivot ufually bears or turns 
round in a fole, or piece of iron or brals, 
hollowed to receive it. 

PLACAGNOSCIERIA, in natural hif- 
tory, the name of a genus of fpars, See 
the article Spar, 
The bodies of this genus are dull and 
opake, cryftalline, terrene fpars, formed 
into crufts, and of an irregular and not 
ftriated texture within, Of this genus 
there are three known fpecies. 1. A 
hard, whitith brown one, found very 
frequently on the roofs and fides of ¢a- 
verns on Mendip-hills, and in other parts 
of England. .2. A dull, crumbly, 
whitifh one, found in many parts of 
England, encrufting the fides of caverns, 
and of fiffures of ftone. And, 3. A 
dull, pale-brown one, of a very coarfe 
texture. This is the mof common of 
all the bodies of this genus, and is found 
in variety of forms; among others, en- 
crutting the fides and bottoms of our tea- 
kettles, and other veffels, in which wa- 
ter is frequently boiled, 
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PLACARD, or PLacarr, among fo- 


reigners, fignifies a leaf or fheet of papers | 


ftretched out, and applied on a wail or 
pott, containing edits, regulations, &e. 
Among us, placard fignifies a licence, 
whereby a perfon is permitted to ufe un- 
lawful games, &c. 

PLACARD, in architeSture, denotes the de- 
coration of the door of an apartment, 
confifting of a chambranle, crowned with 
its frieze or gorge, and a corniche, fome- 
times fupported by confoles. See the 
article Door, 

PLACE, locus, in philofophy, a mode of 
fpace, or that part of immoveable {pace 
which any body poffefles. See Space. 
Place is to {pace or expanfion, fays Mr. 
Locke, as time is to duration, . Our 
idea of place is nothing but the relative 
pofition of any thing with reference to 
its diftance from fome fixed and certain 
points. Whence we fay, that a thing 
has or has not changed place, when its 
diftance either is or is not altered with 
refpeét to thofe bodies with which we 
have occafion to compare it. That this 
is fo, continues that great philofopker, 
we may eafily gather from hence, that 
we have no idea of the place of the 
univerfe, though we can of all its parts, 
To fay that the world is fomewhere, 
means no more than that it does exift : 
however, the word place is fometimes 
taken to fignify that fpace which any 
body takes up; and in this fenfe, ac- 
cording to the fame author, the univerfe 
may be conceived in a place: but he 
thinks that this portion of infinite fpace 
poffeffed by the material world, might 
more properly be called extenfion. 
Ariltotle, and his followers, conceive 
place to be the immoveable and conti- 
guous concave furface of an ambient 
body; fothat, as Mr, Boyle. obferves, 
it isa kind of veflel, which every way 
contains the body lodged in it; only 
wth this difference, that a veffel is 
a kind of moveable place: hence it has 
been ufually affirmed, that what isin no 
place, is not at all: yet it appears not, 
fays the laft mentioned author, how the 
outermoft heaven can be called a place, 


fince thefe philofophers afferting the” 


world to be finite, mui grant there is 
no ambient body without it to contain 
it; and if the outermoft heaven fhould 
be impelled by the power of God in a 
ftraight line, this orthat way, there would 
enfue a motion without a change of 
place; for the outermoft heaven which 

was 
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was in none before, and does not by its 
progréffion come to be contained by a 
new ambient body, and, in this cafe, 
even according to the favourers of Ari- 
ftotle, who approve Des Cartes’ defini- 
‘tion of local motion, the world may be 
faid to move without changing place ; 
for it does not pafs from the neighbour- 
hood of fome bodies to that of others ; 
fince comprifing all bodies, and yet be- 
ing bounded, there is no body for it to 
Jeave bebind, nor any beyond for it to 
approach. See the article Morion. 

Aiftotle divides {pace into external and 
internal ; the firft being that already con- 
fidered, includes or contains the body ; 
and the other, that fpace or room which 

«the body contains. But Sir Ifaac New- 
ton-better and more intelligibly diftin- 
puithes place into abfolute and relative ; 
abfolute or primary place being that part 
of infinite and immoveable {pace which a 
body poffeffes; and relative or fecon- 
dary place being the fpace it poffeffes, 
conlidered with regard to the other ad- 

' jacent bodies. 

Optical Puace, the point to which the eye 
refers an object. 
‘The optical place of a ftar is a point of the 
furface of the mundane fphere, wherein 

+ a fpeftator fees the center of a ftar. See 
the article PARALLAX. 

PLacs of radiation, is the {pace in a me- 
diam or tranfparent body through which 
any vifible object radiates. 

The place of the fun, ftar, &c. alfo de- 
notes the fion and degree of the zodiac 
which the luminary is in; or the degree 
of the ecliptic, reckoning from the be- 
giuning of aries, which the planet or 
ftar’s circle of longitude cuts; and there- 
fore coincides with the longitude of the 
fun, planer, or ftar. As the fine of the 
fun’s greateft declination 23% 30’: to the 
fine of any prefent declination given or 
obferved, for inflance, 23° 16’: fois the 
radius ro: tothe fine of his longitude 
81° 52/; which, if the declination were 
north, would give 20? 52’ of gemini; if 
fouth 20° 52! of capricorn for the fun’s 
place. See DecLinaTioN, @e. 
The place of the moon being that part of 
her orbit wherein fhe is found at any 
time, is of various kinds, by reafon of 
the great inequalities of the lunar mo- 
tions, which render a number of equa- 
tions and redu@ions neceflary before the 
_juk point be found. ©The moon's fidti- 
tious place is her place once equated; 
her place nearly true, is her place twice 
i 
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equated ; and her true place is her place 
thrice equated, See the article MOON. 
Excentric PLace of a planet. See the ar- 
ticle EXCENTRIC, 
Geocentric PLACE of a planet. 
ticle GEOCENTRIC, 


See the ar- 


Heliocentric PLace of a planet, See the 
article HELIOCENTRIC, 
PLACE, in geometry. See Locus. 


PLACE, in war, a general name for all 
kinds of fortreffes where a party may de- 
fend themfelves: thus, 1. A ftrong or 
fortified place, is one flanked, and co- 
vered with baftions. 2. A regular place, 
one whofe angles, fides, baftions, and 
other parts, are equal; and this is ufu- 
ally denominated from the number of 
its angles, as a pentagon, hexagon, &c. 
3. Irregular place, is one whofe fides | 
and angles are unequal. 4. Place of © 
arms, isa ftrong city or town pitched 
upon for the chief magazine of an army 35 
or, in a city or garrifon, it is a large 
open fpot of ground, ufually near the © 
center of the place where the grarid 
guard is commonly kept, and the gar- | 
rifon holds its rendezvous at reviews 5 
and in cafes of alarm to receive orders 
from the governor. 5. Place of arms 
of an attack, in a fiege, is a fpacious 
place covered from the enemy by a pa-, 
rapet or epaulement, where the foldiers 
are potted ready to fuftain thofe at work 
in the trenches againft the foldiers of the 
garrifon, 6, Place of arms particular, 
in a garrifon, a place near every baftion 
where the foldiers fent from the grand 
place to the quarters affigned them, re- 
lieve thofe that are either upon the guar 
or in fight. 7. Place of arms without, 
is a place allowed to the covert-way fo 
the planting of cannon, to oblige thofe 
who advance in their approaches to re 
tire. 8. Place of arms in a camp, 
large place at the head of the camp fo 
the army to be ranged in and drawn u 
in battalia. There is alfo a place fo 
each particular body, troop, or company, 
to affemble in. See the articles CAMP 
Troop, &c. 

PLace, in logic and oratory, denotes th 
feat or fource of an argument, of whic 
there are two kinds, inartificial and ar 
tificial ; the firft is the place of teftimon 
authority, &c. the fecond, that of re 
fon, as when we argue from univerfal 
caufes, &ec. 

Common PLACE. See COMMON PLACE, 

PLACENTA, in anatomy, a foft roundi 
mafs found in the womb of pregna 

wome 
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women 3 which from its refemblance to 
the liver,” was called by the antients 
hepar uterinum, the uterine liver. 

The number of placentz in human fab- 
jects, anfwers to that of the foetufes ; and 
as thefe are ufually fingle, the placenta is 
ufually fo too; but when there are two or 
more foetufes, there are always as many 
placenta; yet in this cafe they often co- 
here together fo as to feem but one; 
but even in this cafe, their veffels do not 
communicate from one to the other, 

The placenta is about eight or nine inches 
in diameter, and about an inch in thick- 
nefs, Its convex and fpongy part is 
conneéted to the uterus, by means of a 
very thin and fine membrane, which is 
reticulated, villofe, and continuous with 
the chorion. Its concave part is turned 
towards the foetus, and fhews a multi- 
tude of very large veffels: it is joined 
to the navel-ftring, and furrounded with 
a fmooth membrane from the chorion 
and amnios. It has no certain part of 
the uterus to adhere to ; but is ufually 
fixed to its bottom, Its fubltance, ac- 
cording to Ruyfch and Heifter, is truly 
vafcular, or compofed folely and entirely 
of the umbilical veins and arteries, in- 
terwoven in a very curious manner. 

The placenta has generally been looked 
upon as an original part among the f[e- 


cundines; but according to Dr. Tho-- 


mas Simfon of St. Andrews, it feems 
to have’ no place in the ovarium, nor 
in the uterus, till once the ovum be- 
comes contiguots to the fundus, and 
then every contiguous part becomes real - 
ly a placenta. He thinks the fundus 
uteri a place peculiarly fitted for the 
growth of the placenta, as proper foils 
encourage the growth of the roots of 
trees and throbs, many of which are pro- 
pagated by the branches however placed : 
fo that every part of them feems equally 
fitted to be root or branch. Hence he 
thinks extra-uterine conceptions can have 
no placenta; and he fays, there are no 
inftances in authors to contradi& his opi- 
nion. The placenta, according to Dr. 
‘Monro of Edinburgh, does not incrsale 
in the fame proportion which the foetus 
does; for the fmaller the foetus is, the 
placenta is proportionally larger. The 
placenta generally adheres to, or near, 
the fundus of the womb, and is covered 
on the fide next to the womb, with a fine 
membranous continuation of the chorion, 
The feparation of the placenta from the 


womb muft produce abortions, and this 
VoL. IIL, 
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may be occafioned by different caufes 
operating in various manners, and ree 
quires very different treatment to prevent 
the lofs of the foetus. 
The ufe of the placenta is, together with 
the chorion, to abforb the nutritious 
juice from the mother’s uterus, as the 
inteftines do the chyle; and finally to 
tranfmit it to the foetus, by means of the 
umbilical veins. And it probably ferves 
to refund again to the parent, the blood. 
and urine of the foetus, by the umbilical 
arteries, ; 
PLACENTA is alfo aterm ufed, by fome 
botanifts, for what is more vifually called 
the receptacle of the feeds. See the ar- 
ticle RECEPTACULUM SEMINUM. 
PLACENTIA, a city of Spain, in the 


province of Eftramadura : weft long. 6°, 


north lat. 39° 45’. 

PLACENTIA, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Guipufcoa, forty miles eaft of 
Bilboa, 

PLACENTIA, a port town of Newfound- 
land, fituated on a bay on the fouth-eaft 
part of the ifland: weft long. 56°, north 
Jat. 48°. . 

PLACENTIA, or PIACENZA, a city of Ita- 
Jy, in the dutchy of Parma: ealt long, 
10° 25’, north lat. 45°, 

PLACITA, pPreas, ina law-fenfe, See 
the article Plea. ‘i A 

PLACITUM, in law, a fentence of a court,” 
or an opinion, decree, or ordinance, .. 

PLAFOND, or PLAFOUND, in architec. 


Se Pe ye ee 


ture, the ceiling of a room, whether it © +s 


be flat or arched, lined with plafter or® 
" joiner’s cee and frequently enriched 
with painting. 
The word plafond is alfo more particu- 
Jarly ufed for the bottom of the projec- 
ture of the larmier of the corniche, called 
alfo foffit. See the article SOFFIT A, 
PLAGIARY, in philology, the purloin- 


ing another perfon’s works, and putting 


, 


them off fora man’s own. Among the 


Romans, plagiarius was properly a pers 
fon who bought, told, or retained a frees 
man fora flave; and was fo called, bee 
caufe by the Fiavian law fuch perfons 
were condemned, ad plagas, to be 
whipped, , 

PLAGIURI, among ichthyologifts, one of 
the claffes of fithes; comprehending all 
thofe which have the tails not perpen- 
dicular, but placed in an horizontal di- 
rection; and fuch are all thé cetaceous 
fithes, and they only, as the phy/eter, 
dolphin, monodon, catodon, and thri- 
chechus, See PHYSETER, @c. 
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PLAGUE, PESTILENCE, or PESTILEN- 


TIAL FEVER, a moft acute fever, ari- 
fing from a poifonous miafma, brought 
fiom oriental countries, which, unlefs it 
is immediately expelled out of the body, 
by the ftrength of the vital motions, by 
bubces and carbuncles, proves fatal. 

In this, as. well as in moft contagious 
difeafes, fays Hoffnian, the venomous 
miafma is fwallowed with the air, and 
infinuates itfelf into the falival juice ; 
whence it affaults the head, brain, nerves, 
and animal fpirits; producing a torpor 
in the head,. a heavinefs, a fleepinefs, a 
violent pain, a ftupor of the fenfes, a for- 
getfulnefs, inquietude, watching, and lofs 
of firength. From the fauces it pro- 
ceeds to the ftomach, creating a loath- 
ing of food, naufeas, anxiety of the 
precordia, a cardialgia attended with 
farting, reaching to vomit, and vomit- 
ing ul-lf, Hence it proceeds to the 
membranes of the fpinal marrow, the 
coats of the arteries, producing horrors, 
2 languid, finall, contraéted, quick pulle, 
and even fainting. All which are ge- 
nerally figns and {ymptoms of the plague, 
which are of a more violent and quick 
operation in proportion to the virulence 
of the peftilential miafma. ‘This dif- 


_ eale differs from other contagious, ma- 


lignant, and eruptive fevers, becaufe it 
is the moft acute, and fometimes kills 
on the firft, and fometimes on the fecond 
day, 
or fporadic, from a bad way of living, 
or an unhealthful air, but happens when 
it is moft falutary, from contagion alone, 
and is imported from hot countries where 
this difeafe rages, It will not only abate 
by intenfe cold,’ but be perfectly extin- 


* guifhed: wherefore in a cold feafon and 
very cold ccuntries, it either does not 


‘appear at all, or in a very mild degree ; 


, 


whereas if the climate is hot, it is not 
only moft violent, but moft common. 

All plagues are not of the fame nature, 
but vary according to different conftitu- 
tions and circumitances; but all who 
have writien of the plague univerfally 
agree, that {pongy and porous bodies, 
of an obefe habit, of a fanguine and 
phlegmatico-fanguine conftitutions, wo- 
men, young perions and children, per- 
fons of a timid difpofition, that are poor, 
live hard, or are. given to luxury, and 
fit up late at night, are more apt to be 
afflicted with this difeafe than the ftrong 
and intrepid, lean, nervous, endued with 
large veflels, med, old perions obnoxi- 
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In our climate it is not epidemic 


dak 
ous to the hemorrhoidal flux, and who 
have iffues and open ulcers. Nothing 
brings on this diftemper fooner than fear, 
a dread ‘of death, and a confternation of 
the mind. If the peftilential poifon is 
not expelled to the external parts, it is 
certainly fatal; nor is this to be done, 
according to Hoffman, as in other fe- 
vers, by large fweats, by ftools, by a 
flux of urine, by bleeding at the nofe, 
either natural or artificial: for thefe 
threaten deftruétion. The falutary and 
critical excretion which perfectly folves 
the peftilential difeafe, is by tumours in 
the furface of the body, not otherwile | 
than the eryfipelas, between the third 
and fourth day, and the fooner the better, 
becaufe then the fymptoms are mitigated. 
That there is poifon contained in thefe 
tumours appears from hence, that if the 
furgeon opens any of the tumours with 
his lancet, and then bleeds a found man 
with the fame, he will be immediately — 
feized with the plague. ‘The peftilen- 
tial tumours are of two kinds, the firft © 
arifes in the glandulous places, moft 
commonly in the groin and arm-pits ; 
fometimes in the parotid and mammary 
glands, as alfo the lower maxillary, and 
in thofe near the afpera arteria. The 
defcription and treatment of thefe tu-— 
mours, may be feen under the article 
Pefiilential Buxo. 
The other fort is the anthrax, or car- 
buncle, and is already treated of under 
the article CARBUNCLE, 
As in the fmall-pox the management 
confifts in clearing the primz viz in the 
beginning, in regulating the fever, and 
in promoting the natural difcharges; fo 
in the plague, the fame indications will 
take place. When the fever is very 
acute, a cool regimen is neceflary : but 
when the pulfe is languid, and the heat 
not exceflive, moderate cordials muft be 
ufed. The moft gentle emetics may be 
given; the beft is ipecacubana, if the 
ftomach‘or bowels are not inflamed, for — 
in that cafe certain death may be ex- 
pected, In France they bleed about 
twelve ounces on the firft day, and then 
four or five ounces every two hours after. 
This, they fay, bad extraordinary fuccefs 
with the affiftance only of cooling ptifans, 
and fuch like drinks, which they gave 
plentifully at the fame time. Syden- 
ham advifes, that {weating be continued 
without intermiffion, Dr. Mead recom- 
mends an infufion of virginia {nake-root 
in boiling water, as the moft proper fu- 
donfic : 
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ed plain trigonometry. See the artitle 
TRIGONOMETRY. ! 2h ee 
PLAIN CHART.., See the article CuarT. 
PLAIN SAILING. See NavicaTion, 
PLAIN SCALE. See the’article SCALE. 
PLAIN TABLE, in furveying, a very imple: 


oe Dak 
@orific : or for want of that, fome other 
warm aromatic, with the addition of 
about a fourth part of aqua theriacalis. 
‘'Thofe who are obliged to be near the 
fick, muft take care that the miaf{mata 
do not appreach the vital juices, nor 


yet the faliva], to which purpofe phyGi- - 


cians recommend frequent {pitting, and 
wafhing the mouth with vinegar or wine, 
or fnufiing them up the nofe, The efh- 
cacy will be ftill greater if they are im- 
bued with rue, or citron-rind. It will 
be likewife proper to get a few fpoonfuls 
of rhenifh wine, or bezoardic vinegar 
diluted with water or wine, and fo take 
them. The Turks deal much in the 
juice of lemons. Externally many re- 
commend the ule of iffues, becaufe the 
matter of the miafma is wont to adhere 
to the ferous part of the blood, and to 
be brought by the ftrength of nature 
to the place where the iffue is made, 
When the plague is a&tually begun, ahd 
the body is coltiwe, a gentle clylter fhould 
be ufed. Then a fweat fhould be pro- 
moted twenty-four hours at leaft, that 
the poifon may exhale and pals through 
the fkin ; and epithems to the heart will 
not be without benefit: they may be 
made of theriac, éxpreffed oil of nutmegs, 
camphor, faffron, caftor, and balfam of 
Peru, Langius recommends bleeding 
after fweating : but above all acids are 
highly praifed, fuch as juice of citrons, 
Seville-oranges, lemons, vinegar, &c, 
When the ftrength of the difeafe is van- 
quifhed, gentle laxatives will be proper 
to expel the fordes during the courfe of 
the difeafe. Mindererus afferts, that 
unlefs alexiterials be given twenty-four 
hours, all medicines are vain. 
PLAGUE-WATER, aqua epidemica, ong of 
the compound waters of the fhops, “di- 
ftilled from mint, rofemary, angelica, 
roots, &e, 

PLAIN, planus, in general, an appellation 
given.to whatever 1s fmooth and even, or 
fimple, obvious, and eafy to be under- 
ftood ; and, confequently, ftands oppofed 
to rough, enriched, or laboured. : 
A plain figure, in geometry, is an uni- 
form furface ;_ from every point of whofe 
perimeter, right lines may be drawn to 
every other point in the fame. 

A plain angle is one contained under 
two lines, or furfaces, in contradiftine- 
tion to a folid angle. See ANGLE, 
The doétrine of plain triangles, as thofe 
included under three right lines, is term- 


inttrument, whereby the draught of a 
field is taken on the fpot, without any 
future protragtion. Itis generally of an 
oblong retangular figure, and fupport-— 
ed bya fulcrum, fo as to'turn every way 
by means of a ball and focket. It has a 
moveable frame, which ferves to hold 
faft a clean paper; and. the fides of this 
frame, facing the paper, are divided into 
equal parts every way. It has alfoa box 
with a magnetical needle, and a large 
index with two fights: and, laftly, on 
the edge of the frame, are marked de- 
grees and minutes, to fupply the place 
of a graphometer. See plate CCILI. 
fig. r. n° 3. 

1. To delineate or take the plot of a 
field ABCDE (ibid, n° 2.) by the help 
of a plain table, trom one ftation whence 
all its angles may be feen, and their dif- 
tances meafured by a chain, | At any 
convenient place, F, let the plain table 
be erected ; cover it with clean paper, 
in which let fome point near the middle 
reprefent the flation:. then applying, at 
this point, the index and fights, fo as to 
be’ moveable about it, dire&t it fo as that 
fome mark may be feen at one of the 
angles of the field, fuppofe A; from 
the ftation-point F, draw a faint.or 
dotted line along the fide, of the index ; 
and having meafured F A, the diltance 


of the ftation from the forefaid angle, . 


lay it off upon the faint line, by means 


of a fcale of equal parts, and leta mark 


be made on the paper reprefenting the 
angle of the field A. Keeping the table 
immoveable, the fame is to be done with 
the reft of the angles; then right lines 
joining the angular points, fo laid off 
upon the faint lines, fhall include a figure 
exactly like the field, as is evident from. 
Euclid’s 5. 6. 
2. To lay down the plot of a field by 
means of the plain table, at two ftations, 
from each of which all the angles can 
be feen by meafuring only the diflance 
of the ftations. Let the inftrument be 
placed at the ftation, F (ibid, n® 3.) ; 
then having chofen a point reprefenting 
it on the paper, let the index be applied 
at this point, fo as to be moveable about 
it; next let the index be dire&ted,. fuc- 
14P2 ceflively, 
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ceffively, to the feveral angles of the field 5 
and when any angle is feen through the 
fights, draw an obfeure or dotted line 
along the fide of the index: and let the 
index be direéted, in this manner, to the 
fiation G; and on the obfcure line drawn 
along its fide pointing to A, fet off from 
a {cale of equal parts a line correfpond- 
ing to the meafured diftance of the fta- 
tions, and this will determine the point 
G. Then remove the inftrument to the 
ftation G; and applying the index to 
the line reprefenting the diflance of the 
ftations, place the inftrument fo that the 
firft ftation may be feen through the 
fights;° and the inftrument remaining 
immoveable, Jet the index be applied at 
the point reprefenting the fecond ftation 
G, and be fucceflively diref&ted by means 
of its fights, to all the angles of the 
field, drawing (as before) obfcure lines 
along the fide of the index; and the in- 
terfe&tion of the two obfcure lines, drawn 
to the fame angle from the two ftations, 
will always reprefent that angle on the 
plan. Care being taken not to miftake 
thefe lines for one another, lines joining 
thofe interfegtions wil] form a figure on 
the paper like to the field, 
3. To take the plot ef a wood, park, 
or the like, by the plain-table, and 
meafuring round the fame. Suppofe 
ABCDEFG (ibid. n° 4.) to be the 
figure you would delineate upon the 
plain-table. Having put a fheet of paper 
upon the table, place your inlirument at 
the angle A, and direé your fights to the 
next angle at B, and by the fide thereof 
draw a line upon your table, as the line 
AB. .Then mealure by the hedge-fide 
fiom the angle A tothe angle B, which 
fuppole twelve chains five links. Then 
from your fcale take twelve chains five 
Jinks, and Jay off upon your table from 
Ato B. Then turn the index about, 
and dire&t the fights to G, and draw the 
line AG upon the table: butat prefent, 
you need not meafure the diftance. 
Remove your inftiument from A, and 
fet up a mark where it Jalt ftood, and 
place your inftrument at the fecond angle 
B. © Then laying the index upon the 
line AB, turn the whole -inftrument 
about, till through the fights you fee,the 
mark fet up at A, and there {crew the 
inftrument. Then laying the index. upon 
the point B, dire&t your fights to the 
angle C, and draw the line BC upon 
our table. Then meafuring the diftance 
}C four chains forty-five links, take 
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that diftance from your fcale, and fet it 
upon your table from B to C, “ 
Remove your inftrument from B, and 
fet up a-mark in the room of it, and 
place your inftrument at C, laying the 
index upon the line CB; and turn the 
whole inftiument about, till through the 
fights you efpy the mark fet up at B, and 
there faften the inftrument. Then lay- 
ing the index on the point C, direét the 
fights to D, and draw upon the table the 
line CD. Then meafure from C to D 
eight chains eighty-five links, and fet 
that diftance upon your table from C 
to D, 

Remove the inftrument to D, placing a 
mark at C where it laft ftood, and lay 
the index upon the line DC, turning 
the whole inftrument about, till through 
the fights you fee the mark at C, and 
there faften the inftrument. Then lay 
the index on the point D, and direét the 
fights to E, and draw the line DE. Then 
with your chain meafure the diftance 
D E thirteen chains four links, which lay 
off on the table from D to E. ; 
Remove your inftrument to E, placing a 
mark at D where it laft flood, and, lay- 
ing the index upon the line DE, turn 
the whole inftrument about, till through 
the fights you fee the mark at D, and 
there faften the inftrument. Then lay 
the index on the point BE, and direct the 
fights to F, and draw the line E F. Then 
meafure the diftance EF feven chains 
feventy links, which take from your fcale, 
and lay off from F to F. 

Remove your inflrument to F, placing a 
mark at E where it left flood, and lay 
the index upon the line EF, turning the 
inftrument about, till you fee the mark 
& up at E, and there faften the inftru- 

t. Then laying the index on the 
point F, direét the fights to G, and draw 
the line FG upon the table, which line 
F G will cut the line AG in the point G. 
Then meafure the diftance F G five chains 
fixty-ieven links, and lay it off from F to 
G. Remove your infirument to G, fet- 
ting a mark where it laft {tood, and lay 
the index upon the hne FG, palate | 
the whole inftrument about, till throug 
the fights you fee the mark at F, and 
there fiften the inftroment.. Then lay- 
ing tlie index upon the point G, direct 
your fights to A (your firft mark) and 
draw the line G A, which if you’ have 
truly wrought, will pafs direétly through 
the point A, where you firlt began. 

In this magner may you take the plot of 
ced 


- sh age | 


any champaign plain, be it never fo 
large. And here note, that very often 
hedges are of fuch thicknefs, that you 
cannot come near the fides or angles of 
the field, either to place your inftrument, 
or meafure the lines. Therefore, in fuch 
cafes you muft place your inftrument, or 
meafure your lines parallel to the fide 
thereof; and then your work will be the 
fame as if you meafured the hedge itfelf. 
_ Note alfo, That in thus going about the 
field, you may much help yourfelf by 
the needle. For looking what degree of 
the card the needle cuts at one ftation, if 
you remove your inftrument to the next 
ftation, and with your fights look to the 
mark where the inftrument laf ftood, 
you will find the needle to cut the fame 
degree again, which will give you no 
{mall fatisfa&tion in the profecution of 
your work, And, though there be a 
hundred or more fides, the needle will 
ftil! cut the fame degrees at all of them, 
except you have committed fome former 
error: therefore, at every ftation have an 
eye to the needle, 

4. Of fhifting the paper, In taking the 
plot of a field by the plain-table, and 
going abour the fame, as before direfted, 
it may fo fall out, if the field be very 
large, and when. you are to take many 
inclofures together, that the fheet of 
paper upon the table will not hold all the 
work. But you muft be forced to take 
off that fheet, and put another clean fheet 
in the room thereof: and, in plotting of 
a manor or lordfhip, many fheets may 
be thus changed, which we call fhifting 
of paper, The manner of performing 
thereof is as follows: 

Suppofe in going about to take the plo 

- ABCDEFG (ibid. n° 5.) as before di- 
refted, that you having made choice of 
the angle at A for the place of the be- 
ginning, and proceed from thence to B, 
and from Bto C, and from C to D, 
when you come to the angle at D, and 
| are to draw DE, you want room to draw 
the fame upon the table; do thus: 

Firft, through the point D draw the line 
DO, which is almoft fo much of the Jine 
DE as the table will contain. Then near 
the edge of the table HM, draw a line 
parallel to HM, by means of the inches 
and fubdivifions on the oppofite fides of 
the frame, as PQ, and another line at 
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Then taking this fheet off your table, 
put another clean fheet thereon, and draw 
upon ita line parallel to the contrary 
edge of the table, as the line RS (ibid. 
n°6.). Then taking your firtt theet of 
paper, lay it upon the table fo, that the | 
line PQ may exactly lie upen the line 
RS, to the beft advantage, as at the 
point O, Then with the point of your 
compafles draw fo much of the line OD 
upon the clean theet of paper as the table 
will hold, Having thus done, proceed 
with your work upon the new fheet, be- 
ginning at the point O; and fo “going 
forward with your work, in all refpeéts 
as has been before direfed; as from 
O to E, from E toF, from F to G, and 
from G to A; fhifting your paper as 
you have occafion. 


PLAIN NUMBER, isa number that may be 


produced by the multiplication of two 
numbers into one another: thus 20 isa 
plain number produced by the multipli- 
cation of 5 into 4. 


PLAIN PLACE, locus planus, or locus ad 


planum, among the antient geometri- 
cians, denoted a geometrical locus, when — 
it was aright line or a circle, in oppo- 
fition to a folid place, which was an ellip- 
fis, parabola, or hyperbola. Thefe the 
moderns diftinguifhed into loci ad rec- 
tam, and jociadcirculum. See Locus. 


PLAIN PROBLEM, in mathematics, is fuch 


a problem as cannot be folved geome- 
trically, but by the interfection either of 
aright line anda circle, or of the cir- 
cumferences of two circles; as, given 
the greateft fide, and the fum of the other 
two fides of a right-apgled triangle, to 
find the triangle, as alfo to defcribe a 
trapezium that fhall make a given area 
of four given lines. Such problems can 
only have two folutions, in regard a 
right line can only cuta circle, or one 
circle cut another in two points, 


PLAIN, in heraldry, fometimes denotes the 


point of the fhield, when couped fquare ; 
a part remaining under the {quare, of a 
different colour or metal from the fhield, 
This has been fometimes ufed as a mark 
of baftardy, and called champaigne ; 
for, when the legitimate defcendants of 
baftards have taken away the bar, fillet, - 
or traverfe borne by their fathers, they 
are to cut the point of the fhield with a 
different colour called plain. 


right angles to that through the point O, PLAINT, in law, the exhibiting any ac? 


asON. ‘This being done, mark this 
| theet of paper, with the figure (1) about 


tion, real or perfonal, in writing, See 
the article ACTION, 


the middle thereof, for the fit theet. PLAISE, the englifh name of a fpecies of 


the 
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the pleuronectes, with fmoeth fides, a 
fpine near the anus, and the eyes and 
fix tubercles placed on the right fide of 
the head ; it is fomewhat larger than the 
flounder. See PLEURONECTES. 

PLAISTER, or PLasrer. See the ar- 
ticle PLasTER, 

PLAN, in general, denotes the reprefen- 
tation ef fomething drawn on a plane: 
fuch are maps, charts, ichnographies, &c. 
See the articles Map, Cuart, Sc. 

The term plan, however, is particularly 
ufed for a draught of a building, fuch as 
it appears, or 1s intended to appear, on 
the ground; fhewing the extent, divi- 
fion, and diftribution of its area, or 
ground-plof, into apartments, rooms, 
peflages, &c, See BurLpinG. 
A geometrical plan is that, wherein the 
‘felid and vacant parts are reprefented in 
their natural proportions. 
‘The raifed plan of a building, is the 
fame with what is otherwife called an ele- 
vation, or orthography. See the asticle 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 
A perfpeétive plan, is that exhibited by 
degradations, or diminutions, according 
to the rules of perfpeétive. See the ar- 
ticle PERSPECTIVE. 
To render plans intelligible, it is ufual 
to diftinguifh the maffives, with a black 
wath; the projectures on the ground, 
are drawn in full lines, and thofe fup- 
pofed over them in dotted lines, The 
augmentations, or alterations, to be 
“made, are diftinguifhed by a colour dif- 
ferent from what is already built ; and 
the tints of each plan made lighter, as the 
ftories are raifed. 
¥n large buildings, it is ufual to have three 
feveral plans, for the three firft {tories. 

PLANCHIER, or PLANCERE, in archi- 
teCiure, the under part of the corona, 
or drip, making the fuperior part of the 
corniche, between two cymatiums, See 
Cognicue and CymatTiuM. 

PLANE, planum, in geometry, denotes a 
plain furface, or one that lies evenly be- 
tween its bounding lines: and as a right 
fine is the fhorteft extenfon from one 
point to another, fo a plain furface is 
the fhorteit extenfion from one line to an- 
other. 

In altronomy, conics, @c. the term 
plane, is frequently ufed forjan imagi- 
nary furface, fuppofed to cut,and pafs 
thiongh folid bodies ; and on this foun- 
dation, ts the whole doétrine of conic 
feciions built. See Conic SECTIONS. 

For the inclination of the plancs of the 


PLANE, in joinery, an edged tool, or ing 
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orbits of the planets, fee the articles | 
Orsir, INCLINATION and PLANET. 
In mechanics, planes are either horizon- 
tal, that is, parallel to the horizon, or 
inclined thereto. See the articles Ho- 
RIZON, and INCLINED PLANE. 

The determining how far any given 
plane, deviates from an horizontal one, | 
makes the whole bufinets of levelling. | 
See the article LEVELLING. 

In optics, the planes of refle&tion and 
refraction, are thofe drawn through the 
incident and reflected or refraSted rays. 
See the articles INCIDENCE, REFLEC- 
TION, and REFRACTION. 

The plane of the horopter, is that drawn 
through the horopter, perpendicularly to 
the plane of the two optical axes. See 
the article HOROPTER. 

In perfpeétive, we meet with the per- 
f{pe&tive plane, which is fuppofed to be 
pellucid, and perpendicular to the ho- 
rizon; the horizontal plane, fuppofed to| 
pals through the fpectator’s eye, parallel] 
to the Horizon; the geometrical planes} 
likewife parallel to the horizon, whereon 
the object to be reprefented is fuppofed) 
to be placed, &c. See PERSPECTIVE. 
The plane of projection, in the ftereos| 
graphic projection of the fphere, is that 
on which the projection is made ; cor- 
refponding to the perfpective plane. See 
the articles Map and PrRojECTION. 
For the inclination and declination of 
planes, fee the articles INCLINATION 
and DECLINATION. 


ftrument for parting and fhaving of wood 
fmooth. See plate of Joinery. 
It confifts of a piece of wood, very fmootk 
at bottom, as a ftock or fhaft; in the 
middie of which is an aperture, through 
which a fteel-edge, or chiffel, placed ob: 
liquely, paffes, which being very fharp 
takes off the inequalities of the wood # 
is flid along. f 
Planes have various names, according 
their various forms, fizes, and ufess as 
1, The fore-plane, which is a very lon 
one, and is ufually that which 1s fir 
ufed: the edge of its iron or chiffel § 
not ground ftraight, but rifes with a con 
vex arch in the middle; its ufe is to tak 
off the greater irregularities of the ftuf 
and to prepare it for the fmoothing 
plane. 2. The fmoothing-plane is thoi 
and f{mall, its chiffel being finer: its a 
is to take off the greater irregularities le 
by the fore-plane, and to prepare th 
wood for the jointer. 3. The jointer 
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the longeft of all; its edge is ‘very fine, 
and does not ftand out above an -hair’s 
breadth : it is chiefly ufed for fhooting 
the edge of a board perfectly ftraight, for 
jointing tables, @&ce, 4. The ftrike- 
block, which is like the jointer, but 
fhorter: its ufe is to fhoot fhort joints. 
s- The rabbit-plane, which is ufed in 
cutting the upper edge of a board, 
ftraight or {quare, down into the ftuff, fo 
that the edge of another cut after the 
fame manner, may join in with it, on 


the fquare; it is alfo ufed in ftriking Nature of the PLaNeETs. 


facias on mouldings: the iron or chiffel 
of this plane is as broad as its ftock, 
that the angle may cut ftraight, and it de- 
livers its fhavings at the fides, and not 
at the top, like the others, 6. The 
lough, which is a narrow rabbit/plane, 
with the addition of two ftaves, on 
which are fhoulders: its ufe is to plow a 
narrow fquare groove on the edge of a 
board, 7, Moulding-plane, which are 
of various kinds, accommodated to the 
various forms and profiles of the mould- 
ing; as the round-plane, the hollow- 
plane, the ogee, the {nipe’s bill, Gc. 
which are all of feveral fizes from half an 
inch, to an inch and a half, 
PLANE.TREE, platanus, in botany, a 
genus of the monoecia-polyandria cla(s 
of plants, the male corolla whereof is 
{carce vifible: the female one confifts of 
feveral concave, oblong, and clavated 
petals: there is no pericarpium, feveral 
of the fruits conftituting a round, rough 
ball; the feed, which ftands upon a fe- 
taceous ftyle, is roundifh, and is ter- 
minated by a fubulated ftyle, and 
there is a capillary down adhering to its 
bale.’ 
_ This tree grows to a very confiderable » 
fize, and is ramofe and fpreading; the 
bark is fmooth ; the weod firm, and pale- 
coloured ;- and the leaves are very large, 
of a palmated figure, and divided into 
fix or feven parts at the edge. 
LANET, planeta, mrawing, a celeftial 
body, revolving round the fun as a cen- 
ter, and continually changing its pofi- 
tion, with refpect to the fixed ftars ; 
whence the name planet, which is a 
greek word, fignifying wanderer, 
The planets are ufually diftinguifhed into 
primary, and fecondary. The primary 
ones, called, by way of eminence, pla; 
nets, are thofe which revolve round the 
fun as acenter; and the fecondary pla- 
nets, More ufually called fatellites, or 
moons, are thofe which revolye round a 
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primary planet as a center, and con- 
flantly attend it in its revolution round 
the fun. See SATELLITE, and Moon, 
The primary planets.are again diftine © 
guithed into fuperior and inferior. The 
{uperior planets, are thole further from 
the fun than our earth; as mars, ju- 
piter, and faturn; and the inferior pla- 
nets, are thofe nearer the fun than our 
earth, as venus and mercury; for the 
aftronomy, and other peculiarities, of 
which, fee Mars, JUPITER, &c. 
That the 
planets are opake bodies, like our earth, 
appears evident for the following rea- 
fons. x. Since in venus, mercury, and 
mars, only that part of the difk illumi-~ 
nated by the fun, is found to fhine ; and, 
again, venus and mercury, when be- 
tween the earth and the fun, appear like 
dark {pots or maculz, onthe fun’s difk 5 
it is evident, that mars, venus, and mer- 


. cury are opake bodies, illuminated with 


the borrowed light of the fun. And 
the fame appears of jupiter, from its be- 
ing void of light in that part to which 
the, fhadow of the fatellites reaches, as 
weil as in that part turned from the fun; 
and that his fatellites are opake, and re- 
fle& the fun’s light, isabundantly fhewn, 
Wherefore, fince faturn, with his ring 
and fatellites, only yield a faint light, 
fainter confiderably than that of the fix-> 
ed ftars, though thefe be vaftly more re- 
mote; and than that of the reft of the 
planets: it is paft doubt, he too, with 
his attendants, are opake bodies. 2. 
Since the fun’s light is not tranfmitted 
through mercury and venus, when pla- 
ced againit him, it is plain they are 
denfe opake bodies; which is likewife 
evident of jupiter, from’his hiding the 
fatellites in his fhadow; and therefore, 
by analogy, the fame may be concluded 
of faturn. 3. From the variable {pots 
in venus, mars, and jupiter, it is evident 
thefe planets have a changeable atmo- 
fphere; which changeable atmofphere 
may, by a like argument, be inferred of 
the fatellites of jupiter, and therefore by 
fimilitude the fame may be concluded of 
the other planets. 4. In like manner, 
from the mountains obferved in venus, 
the fame may be fuppofed in the other 
planets. 5, Sincethen, faturn, jupiter, 
both their fatellites, mars, venus, and 
mercury, are opake bodies, fhining with 
the fun’s borrowed light, are furnifhed 
with mountains, and encompaffed with 
a changeable atmofphere; they have, of 

conle. 
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confequence, waters, feas, &c. as well 
as dry land, and are bodies like the 
moon, and therefore like the earth. 
Q. E. D, : , 4 
And hence, it feems highly probable, 
that the other planets have their animal 
inhabitants, as well as our earth, 

Motion of the PuaneTs. Each of the 
primary planets bend their courfe about 
the center of the fun, and are accelerated 
in their motions as they approach to him, 
and retarded as they recede from him; 
fo that a ray, drawn from any one of 
them to the fun, always defcribes equal 
f{paces, or areas, in equal times: whence 
it follows, that the power which bends 
their way into a curve line, muft be di- 
reGted to the fun. This power is no 
other than that of gravitation, which we 
have already proved to increafe, as the 
fquare of the planet’s diftance from the 
fun decreafes. See the articles GRavVI- 
TATION, ORBIT, &ce. 

But the univerfality of this law ftill far- 
ther appears, by comparing the motions 
of the different planets: for the power 
which aéts on a planet near the fun, is 
manifeftly greater than that which aéts 
on a planet more remote; both becaufe it 
moves with greater velocity, and becaufe 
it moves ina leffer orbit, which has more 
curvature, and feparates farther from its 
tangent, in arcs of the fame length, than 
in a greater orbit. By comparing the mo- 
tion of the planets, the velocity of a near- 
er planet is found to be greater than that 
of one more remote, in the proportion of 
the {quare-root of the number which ex- 
preffes the greater diftance, to the {quare- 
root of that which expreffes the Jeffer dif- 
tance; fo that if one planet was four 
times farther from the fun than another, 


the velocity of the firft would be half the » 


velocity of the latter; and the nearer pla- 
net would defcribe an arc in one minute, 
equal to the arc defcribed by the other 
planet in two minutes: and tho’ the cur- 
vature of the orbits was the fame, the 
nearer planet would defcribe, by its gra- 
vity, four times as much fpace, as the 
other would defcribe in the fame time ; 
fo that the gravity of the nearer planet 
would appear to be quadruple, from the 
confideration of its greater velocity only. 
But befides this, as the radius of the leffer 
orbit is fuppofed to be four times lefs 
than the radius of the other, the leffer 
wrbit muft be four times more curve ; 


and the extremity of a fmallarc, of the PLANIMETRY, that part of geomet 
ey whi 
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fame length, will be four times farther 


PLANETARIUM, an aftronomical ma 


PLANETARY, fomething relating to t 
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below the tangent, drawn at the other| 
extremity, in the leffer orbit than in the 
greater; fo that, though the velocities 
were equal, the gravity of the nearer 
planet would, on this account only, bel 
found to be quadruple. Hence, on both 
thefe accounts together, the greater ve~ 
locity of the nearer planet, and the great- 
er curvature of its orbit, its gravity to 
wards the fun muft be fuppofed fix- 
teen times greater, though its diftance 
from the fun is only four times lefs tha 
that of the other; that is, when the dif 
tances are as x to 4, the gravities are re 
ciprocally as the fquares of thefe numbers 
or as16 tot. 
And in the fame manner as this principle 
governs the motions of the primary pla- 
nets of the great folar fyftem, atts a 
their furfaces, and keeps their parts to4 
gether; fo it governs alfo the motions o 
the fatellites, or fecondary planets, it 
the leffer fyftems of which the greater ij 
compofed, and is extended around them; 
decreafing in the fame manner as_ the 
fquares of the diftances increafe. Na 
the comets feem evidently to be governet 
by the fame law, fince they defcend with 
an accelerated motion, as they approac 
towards the fun, and afcend again wit 
a retarded motion, bénding their wa 
about the fun, and defcribing equal area 
in equal times, by rays drawn from then 
to his center, 
For the various fyftems that have bee 
formed concerning the planets, fee th 
articles COPERNICAN, PTroLEMaAic 
Tycuonic, &c, 

And as to their diftances, diamete 
orbits, inclination of their orbits, & 
they will be found under the articl 
DisTANCE, DiaMETER, ORBIT, I 
CLINATION, &c. 


chine, fo called from its reprefenting th 
motions, orbits, @c. of the planet 
agreeably to the copernican fyftem. 
the article COPERNICAN. 
The planetarium is more general 
known by the name orrery, and the 
fore we have given its defcription a 
ufe under that article. See ORRERY- 


planets. See the article PLANET. 
Thus we meet with planetary day 
hours, years, fyftiems, Gc. See the a 
ticles Day, Hour, Ge. 


* A, vemains immoyveable. 
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which confiders lines and plain figures, 
without confidering their height or depth. 
See the articles TRIANGLE, SQUARE, 
SURVEYING, @c. 


PLANISPHERE, fignifies a projection of 


the {phere, and its various circles on a 
plane; in which fenfe maps, wherein are 
exhibited the meridians, and other circles 
of the {phere, are planifpheres. See the 
articles Map, PROJECTION, CIRCLE, 
SPHERE, &e, 


PLANISPHERE, is more particularly ufed 


for an aftronomical inftrument ufed in 

obferving the motions of the heavenly 

bodies. 

It confifts of a proje&tion of the celeftial 

{phere upon a plane, reprefenting the 
ftars, conftellations, &c. in their proper 

order; fome being projected on the me- 
ridian, and others on the equator. 

Among all thefe planifpheres, that of 

M. Caffini feems to deferve the prefer- 

ence: it is compofed of two circular, 

but unequal plates, A and B (plate 

CCIII. fig. 2.) whereof the leaft, B, is fo 

fitted within the other, as to turn round 

upon the center, whilft the larger circle, 

On the leffer 
plate are delineated the conftellations of 
the northern hemifphere, with its feveral 
circles. The limb of the inferior plate, 
A, is divided into three hundred and 
fixty degrees, and into twenty-four hours, 
which are reckoned from twelve to twelve, 
and each hour into fixty minutes. Be- 
tween the two oppofite hours, twelve 
and twelve, is extended a filver-thread, 
which paffing over the center, or northern 
pole, reprefents the meridian. If then 
the fouth point be turned towards the 
obferver, the femi-circle towards the 
left hand will be the eaft, and that on the 
right the weft; and the hours on the 
former will be thofe of the forenoon, and 
the hours on the latter thofe of the after- 
noon, 

Jfe of the PLANISPHERE, 3. To repre- 
fent the face of the heavens for any day 
and hour; find, on the leffer moveable 
plate, the month and day propofed, and 
turn the plate till the given day of the 
month ftand againft the hour and minute 
required; and the plate will then repre- 
fent the face of the heavens, by thewing 
what ftars are then rifing in the meri- 
dian, or what fetting. 2. To know 
at what hour and minute any ftar rifes 
or fets, &c. Turn the moveable plate, till 
the given {tar reaches the horizon, eaft or 
weft, and againft the given day, on the 

Voi, III,. 
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moveable plate, is the hour and minute 


on the exterior or immoveable one: and 
in the fame manner may moft of the | 


problems, ufually refolved by the celeftial 
globe, be determined. 


See the article 
NAUTICAL. 


PLANO-coONCAVE,andPLANO-cONVEX<« 


LENSES. See the article LENS. 


PLANT, planta, is defined to be an ore 


ganical body, deftitute of fenfe and fpon- 
taneous motion, adhering to another bo- 
dy in fuch a manner as to draw from it 
its nourifhment, and having power of 
propagating itfelf by feeds. 

As to the parts of which a plant confifts, 
they are the root, ftalk, leaf, flower, 
and fruit. See Root, STALK, &c. 
Plant and vegetable are pretty near terms 
fynonymous, every plant being a vege- 
table. Now Dr. Boerhaave defines a veges 
table to be a body generated of the earth, 


or fomething arifing out of the earth, | 


to which it adheres, or is connected, by 
parts called roots, through which it re- 
ceives the matter of its nourifhment and 
increafe ; and confifts of juices and veffels 
fenfibly diftin& from each other: or, a 
vegetable is an organical body, compofed 


of veflels and juices every where diftin- 


guifhable from each other ; to which body 
grow roots or parts, whereto it adheres, 
and from which it derives the matter of 
its life and growth. 

This definition furnithes a juft and ade- 
quate idea of a vegetable; for by its con- 
fitting of diftin& veffels and juices, it is 
diftinguifhed from a foffil ; and by its ad« 
hering to another body, from which it 
derives its nourifhment, and being deftt- 
tute of fenfation, it is fufficiently diftin- 
guifhed from an animal, See the articles 
Fossit and ANIMAL, 


The veffels, or containing parts of 


plants, confift chiefly of earth, bound 
or connected together by oil, as a gluten ; 
which being exhaufted by fire, air, age, 
or the like, the plant moulders, or re- 
turns again into its earth or duft: but it 
muft be owned, that water, air, falt, 
and fulphur or oil, are likewife conftitu - 
ent parts of plants, fince they can be all 
obtained by a well managed analyfis, 
See AiR, WaTER, SALT, &c, 

The root, or part whereby plants ere 
connected to their matrix, and by which 
they receive their nutritious juice, confitts 
of an infinite number of abforbent veflels, 
which being difperfed through the inter- 
ftices of the earth, attract or imbibe the 
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juices of the fame; confequently, every 
thing in the earth that is aoe in 
water, is liable.to be imbibed, as air, 
falt, oi], and fumes of minerals, me- 

tals, @c. and of thefe plants do really 
~~ confit. 


‘The motion of thefe nutritious juices is 


not unlike that of the blood in animals, 
being effected by-the action of the air. 
The difcovery of this we owe to the ad- 
mirable Malpichi, who firft obferved, 
that plants confit of two feries or orders 
of veftels: 1. Such as receive and diftri- 
“pute the alimentary juices, anfwering to 
the arteries, lafteals, veins, @e. of anie 
mals.. 2. The trachez, or air-veffels, 
which are long hollow pipes, wherein 
air is commonly received and éxpelled ; 
that is, in(pired and expired. Hence it 


follows, that the heat of the fun muft . 


have a ftrong effect on the air included 
in thefe trachee ; whence arifes a perpe- 
tual fpring of a&tion, to promote the 
circulation of the juices in plants, 

For the botanical diftribution of plants 
info clafles, genera, &c. fee the articles 
Borany, Genus, &c, 

And as to the elements, or conftituent 
parts of plants, they will be found under 
the articles ELEMENT, OIL, SaLT, @e. 

Parajitical PLants. See PARASITES. 

Senfitive PLANT. See SENSITIVE. 

Fofil Puanrs, thofe found buried in the 
earth, and lodged in almoft all the kinds 
of ftrata, or fubftances, to be met with 
there. Gee plate CCIV. 

The moft frequent foffil plants are the 
polypody, fpleenwort, ofmund, tricho- 
mianes, and the feveral larger and [maller 
ferns; but befide thefe there are alfo 
found pieces of the equifetums, or horfe- 
taile, and joints of the ftellated plants, 
as the clivers, madder, and the like: 
and thefe have been too often miftaken 
for flowers. Sometimes there are alfo 
found complete grafles, or parts of them; 
as alfo reeds and other water-plants ; 
fometimes the ears of.corn, and not un- 
frequently the twigs or bark, and im- 
preffions of the bark, and fruit of the 
pine or fir-kind, which have been, from 
their fcaly appearance, miftaken for the 
fkins of fifhes; and fometimes, but that 
very rarely, we meet with moffes and fea- 
plants. 

Many. of the ferns, not unfrequently 
found, are of very fingular kinds, and 

_ fome fpecies yet unknown tous; and 
the leaves of fome appear fet at regular 
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PLANTA, in anatomy, the fole of the 
PLANTAGO, the PLANTAIN TREE, i 
PLANTAIN, plaatago, 
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diftances, with round protuberances and" 
cavities, The ftones which contain thefe 
plants {plit readily, and are often found 
to contain, on one fide, the impreffion 

of the plants; and on the other the pro- | 
minent plant itfelf: and befide all that 
have been mentioned, there have been 
frequently fuppofed to be found with us 
ears of common wheat, and of the maiz 
or indian corn; the firft being in reality 
no other than the: common endmoft 
branches of the firs, and the other the 
thicker boughs” of various fpecies of that 
and of the pine-kind, with their leaves 
fallen off; fuch branches, in fuch a ftate, 
cannot but afford many irregular tuber- 
cles and papilla, and in fome fpecies,— 
fuch as are more regularly difpofed. | 
Thefe are the kinds moft obvious in] 
England; and thefe are either immerfed | 
in the flaty ftone which conftitutes the 
whole ftrata, or in flatted nodules, ufu- 
ally of about three inches broad, which 
readily fplit into two pieces on being 
ftruck, 
Though thefe feem the only fpecies of | 
plants found with us, yet in Germany 
there are many others, and thofe found 
in different fubftances. . A whitifh ftone, 
a little harder than chalk, frequently 
contains them: they are found alfo often 
in a grey flaty ftone, of a firmer texture. 
not unfrequently ina blackifh one; and, 
at times, in many others. Nor are th 
bodies themfelves lefs various here than 
the matter in which they are contained 
the leaves of trees are found in grea 
abundance, among which thofe of th 
willow, poplar, whitethorn, and pear 
trees, are the moft common; {mal 
branches of box, leaves of the olive tree 
and ftalks of garden-thyme, are alf 
found there; and fometimes ears of the 
various fpecies of corn, and the larger a 
well as the fmaller moffes in great abun 
dance. 

Thefe feem the tender vegetables, or her 
baceous plants, certainly found thus im 
merfed in hard ftone, and buried at grea 
depths in the earth; others of many kind 
there are alfo named by authors, but a 
in bodies fo imperfect, errors are eafil 
fallen into, thefe feem all that can b 
afcertained beyond mere conjecture, 


foot. See the article Foor. 

See the next article, 

in botany, 
plan 


botany. 
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plant of the tetrandria monogynia clafs, 
the flower whereof confifts of one petal, 
ufually wide expanded at the mouth, 
and with the limb divided into four oval 
fegments : the fruit ig 4 bilocular capfule, 
of an ovated figure, containing a great 
many oblong feeds. 

The root, leaves, and feeds of plantain, 
are ufed in medicine, and reckoned cool- 
ing and aftringent; being much recom- 
mended in fluxes of all kinds, 'particu- 
arly hemorrhages, whether from the 
nofe, mouth, oy uterus. It is likewife ac- 
counted a great healer of frefh wounds, 
Ribwort, and bucks-horn plantain, are 
two fpecies of, and agree with, plantain 
in virtues. 
Water-PLaANTAIN, ranunculus. See the 
article RANUNCULUS. 
PLANTARIS, in anatomy, one of the 
extenfor-mufcles of the foot, which has 
its origin from the interior part of the ex- 
ternal condyle. 
PLANTATION, in the Weft-Indies, de- 
notes a fpot of ground which a planter 
or perfon, arrived in a new colony, 
pitches on to cultivate for his own ufe, or 
is affigned for that purpofe. However, 
the term plantation is often ufed in a fy- 
nonymous fenfe with colony. See the 
article COLONY. 
The britifh plantations in America, are, 
befides the iflands of Jamaica, Barba- 
does, &c, thofe of Virginia, Mary- 
land, New-England, New-York, Ca- 
rolina, Georgia, Penfylvania, New- 
Scotland, &c. See Vircinia, &c, 
By ftat. 12 Car. II, and 11 and 12 
Will. III. all governors of the planta- 
tions are, at their entrance, to take an 
oath, that, to their utmoft, they fhall fee 
the aéts of parliament made concerning 
_ the faid colonies put in execution ; and 
on failure, complaint being made to the 
king, fuch a governor is to be removed, 
and forfeit the fum of one thoufand 
pounds. If any governor, deputy-go- 
vernor, &c, opprefs any of the king’s 
fubjects under their government, or aét 
any ways contrary to the laws of this 
realm,, or in force within their govern- 
ments, &c. it fhall be determined in the 
court of king’s bench in England, and 
the fame punifhment inflifted as ufual for 
fuch offences in England. 
And by 7 and 8 Will. III. all Jaws, 
cuftoms, &¢, practifed in any of the 
plantations that are repugnant to any 


laws already made, or to any law here-' 


after to be made, relating to thofe plan- 
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all places of truft in the courts of Jaw, or 


tations, are declared nulland void. And: 


relating to the treafury, in any ifland or ~ 


colony, fhall be held by native-born fub- 


jects of Great-Britain, Ireland, or of. — 
the faid colonies. Alfo all perfons, claim- - 
ing any right in any of them, fhall not 


difpofe' of the fame to any but natural 


born fubjeéts; and all governors ap= 


pointed by fuch proprietors, fhall be ap- " 


proved by his majefty, and take the 
oaths accordingly. 

By 5 Geo. II. ¢, 7. all rea 
plantations fhall be charge 
juft debts whatfoever, ame 
like remedies and _ proc 
England. 
covery of debts in the colonies, in’ which 
any perfon refiding in Great-Britain fhall 
be party, fuch debt may be proved. 
Here an oath before any chief magiftrate 


ith all. 
Et £0 't e 


7: 
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near where the perfon fhall refide; and 
being certified under the common feal of 


the city or town, fhall be of the fame 


force as if the perfon had appeared in 


open court, or upon commiffion. 
By 6 Geo. II. c. 13. all fugars and pa~ 


neles of the product of any plantation ~ 


not under his majefty’s dominion, im~ 
ported into any of his majefty’s planta-~ 
tions, fhall pay five fhillings for every 
hundred weight; and for all rum, or 
fpirits of foreign produce, nine pence per 
gallon ; and for molaffes, fix pence per 
gallon. And, on importation, an entry 
fhall be made by the proper officers, @c, 
and the duties paid down in ready mo- 
ney before landing the goods, on pain of 
forfeiture. And by the fame aét, fu~ 
gars, rum, &c. not the produce of bri- 
tith plantations, are prohibited to be im= 
ported into Ireland, 

By 5 Geo. II. c, 22. no hats or félts 
fhall be exported from one britith plan. 
tation to another, on penalty of five hun- 
dred pounds and forfeiture of the goods ; 
and perfons aiding and affifting therein, 
fhall forfeit forty pounds. This itatute 
alfo regulates the. trade of felt-making,. 
&c, and no perfon fhall retain in the faid 
art any negro, on forfeiture of five pounds 
for every month. fi Aik 
For other regulations concerning the 
britifh plantations and the trade to and 
from them, fee NAVAL AFFaiRs. 

By a proclamation of queen Anne’s, the 
currency of the foreign coins, in the 
plantations, was fettled as follows: Se- 


. ville pieces of eight, old plate,, feven- 


l eftates in the, ~ 


oré eafy re- ° 


= 


teen penny-weight twelye grains, at. 


14Q4 four 


rt, 2 
four fhillings and fixpence; Seville 
pieces of eight, new plate, fourteen 
penny-weight, at three fhillings and 
feven pence farthing ; Mexico pieces of 
eight, feventeen penny-weight twelve 

rains, at four fhillings and fix pence, pil- 
he pieces of eight, feventeen penny- 
weight, twelve grains, at four fhillings 
and fix pence three farthings; Peru pieces 
of eight, old plate, feventeen penny- 
weight twelve grains, at four fhillings and 
five pence; crofs-dollars, eighteen pen- 
~ ny-weight, at four fhillings and four 
ence three farthings; ducatoons of FJan- 
ia twenty penny-weight and twenty- 
one grains at five fhillings and fix pence ; 
ecus, or crowns of France, feventeen pen- 
ny- weight twelve grains, at four fhillings 
and fix pence; crufadoes of Portugal, 
eleven penny-weight four grains, at two 
fhillings and ten pence farthing ; three 
guilder pieces of Holland, twenty pen- 
ny-weight and feven grains, at five fhil- 
lings and two pence farthing; old rix- 
dollars of the empire, eighteen penny- 
weight and ten grains, at four fhillings 
and fix pence; and the halves, quarters, 
and other parts in proportion to their de- 
nominations, and light pieces in propor- 
tion to their weight, 

Strength of the britifh PLANTATIONS. The 
encroachments of the French upon the 
britifh plantations, the number of whofe 
inhabitants is more than three times that 
of French both in Canada and Louifiana 
put together, is certainly a very great in- 
dignity offered to his majefty and the na- 
tion; efpecially fince the Englifh planted 
and improved them, from the fea-coafts 
almoft up to the fources of the largeft ri- 
vers, by the confent of the natives, whofe 
lands they have aétually purchafed and 
paid for; and whofe traffic we may be 
entirely deprived of, if the French do not 
meet with an effectual check ; which, 
could proper meafures be taken to make 
the feveral colonies of New England, 
New York, New Jerfey, Penfilvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, and North and 
South Carolina aét in concert, may very 
eafily be done: but the mifchief is, all 
thefe colonies are independent on each 
other, and have different views and in- 
terefts ; which makes it next to im- 

‘ poffible to draw any confiderable bo- 
dy of forces together on an emergency, 
though the fafety and prefervation, not 
only of any particular colony, but of all 
the britifh plantations on the american 

_ continent, were ever fo nearly concerned. 
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To remedy this inconvenience, fome 
have, with the utmoft deference to his 
majefty and his minifters, propofed, 
that all the colonies appertaining to the 
crown of Great Britain on the northern 
_ continent of America, be united under 
a legal, regular, and firm eftablifh- 
ment; and that a lievtenant-general be 
appointed, to whom the governors of 
each province fhall be fubordinate :, alfo 
that an afiembly compofed of a certain 
number of deputies from each province, 
fhall have power to fettle and appoint 
what quotas or proportions of men, mo- 
ney, &c. each province is to raife for 
their mutual .defence ; and if neceflary, 
for offence and invafion of their ene- 
mies ; in all which cafes, the lieutenant or 
governor general is to have a negative, 
but not to enaé&t any thing without the 
concurrence of the majority of them. 
Such a coalition, tempered with, and 
founded on prudence, moderation and 
juftice, could not fail to Jay a lafting and 
fure foundation of fuch ftrength and pro- — 
fperity, as would enable the plantations 
to defend themfelves againft their enter- 
prizing and ambitious neighbours. 
PLANTING, in agriculture and gardens 
ing, is fetting a tree or plant taken from 
its proper place, in a new hole or pit; 
throwing frefh earth over its root, and 
filling up the hole to the level of the fur- 
face of the ground. 
The firft thing ia planting is to prepare — 
the ground before the trees or plants are — 
taken out of the earth, that they may 
remain out of the ground, as fhort a 
time as poffible, and the next is to_ 
take up the trees or plants in order to 
their being tranfplanted, In taking up 
the trees, carefully dig away the earth 
round the roots, fo as to come at their 
feveral parts to cut them off; for if they 
are torn out of the ground without care, 
the roots will be broken and bruifed to 
the great injury of the trees. When you 
have taken them up, the next thing is to 
prepare them for planting by pruning 
the roots and heads, And firft, as to the 
roots; all the fmall fibres are to be cut 
off, as near to the place from whence 
they. are produced, as may be, except 
they are to be replanted immediately af- 
ter they are taken up. Then prune off 
all the bruifed or broken roots, all fuch 
as are irregular, and crofs each other, 
and all downright roots, efpecially i 
fruit-trees: fhorten the larger roots in 
proportion to the age, the ftrength, and 
nature 
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nature of the trees; obferving that the 
walnut, mulberry, and fome other tender. 
rooted kinds fhould not be prunned fo 
clofe as the more hardy forts of fruit and 
foreft-trees : in young fruit trees, fuch as 
pears, apples, plumbs, peaches, &c. that 
are one year old from the time of their 
budding or grafting, the roots may be 
left only about eight or nine inches 
long ; but in older trees, they muft be 
left of a much greater length: but this 
is only to be underftood of the larger 
roots ; for the fmall ones muft be chiefly 
cut quite out, or pruned very fhort, 
The next thing is the pruning of their 
heads, which muft be differently per- 
formed in different trees; and the defign 
of the trees muft alfo be confidered : 
thus, if they are defigned for walls or 
efpaliers, it is beft to plant them with the 
greateft part of their heads, which fhould 
remain on till they begin to fhoot in the 
: Spring, when they muft be cut down to 
five or fix eyes, at the fame time taking 
care not to difturb the roots. But if the 
trees are defigned for ftandards, you 
fhould prune off all the fmall branches 
clofe to the place where they are pro- 
duced, as alfo the irregular ones which 
crofs each other ; and after having dif- 
placed thefe branches, you thould alfo 
cut off all fuch parts of branches, as 
have by any accident been broken or 
wounded; but by no means cut off the 
main leading fhoots which are neceflary 
to attraét the fap from the root, and 
thereby promote the growth of the tree. 
Having thus prepared the trees for plant- 
ing, you mutt now proceed to place them 
in the earth; but firft if the trees have 
been long out of the ground, fo that the 
fibres of the roots are dried, place them 
eight or ten hours in water, before they 
are planted, with their heads erect, and 
the roots only immerfed therein, which 
will fwell the dried veffels of the roots, 
and prepare them to imbibe nourifhment 
from the earth. In planting them, great 
regard fhould be had to the nature of 
the foil; for if that be cold and moitt, 
the trees fhould be planted very fhal- 
low ; and if it be a hard rock or gra- 
vel, it will be better to raife a hill of 
earth where each tree is to be planted, 
than to dig into the rock or gravel, and 
fill it up with earth, as is too often prac- 
tifed, by which means the trees are plant- 
ed, as it were ina tub, and have but lit- 
tle room to extend their roots, The 
next thing to be obferved is, to place the 
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trees in the hole in fuch a manner that 
the roots may be about the fame depth in 
the ground, as before they were taken 
up: then break the earth fine with a 
fpade, and fcatter it into the hole, fo 
that it may fallin between every root, 
that there may be no hollownefs in the 
earth: then having filled up the hole, 
gently tread down the earth with your 
feet, but do not make it too hard; which 
is a great fault, efpecially if the ground 
be ftrong or wet. Having thus planted 
the trees, they fhould be faftened to 
ftakes driven into the ground, to prevent 
their being difplaced by the wind, and 
fome mulch laid about tke furface of the 
ground about their roots: as to fuch as 
are planted againft walls, their roots 
fhould be placed about five or fix inches 
from the wall, to which their heads 
fhould be nailed to prevent their being 
blown up by the wind, The feafons for 
planting are various, according to the — 
different forts of trees, or the foil in which 
they are planted: for the trees whofe leaves 
fall off in winter, the beft time is the 
beginning of Oétober, provided the foil 
be dry; but if it be a very wet foil it is 
better to defer it till the latter end of Fe- 
bruary, or the beginning of March ; and 
for many kinds of evergreens, the begin- 
ning of April is by far the beft feafon; 
though they may be fafely removed at 
Midfummer, provided they are not to be 
carried very far; but you fhould always 
make choice of a cloudy wet feafon. 

For other obfervations on planting, fee 
the articles NuRsERY, KITCHEN-GarR- 
DEN, ORCHARD, GROVE, &e. 


Reverfe PLANTING, a method of planting 


in which the natural pofition of the plant, 
or fhoot is inverted; the branches being 
fet into the earth, andthe root reared in- 
to the air, Dr. Agricola mentions this 
monftrous method of planting, which 
he found to fucceed very well, in moft 
or all forts of fruit trees, timber trees, 
&c. Bradley affirms that he has feena 
lime tree in Holland growing with its 
firft roots in the air, which had fhot out 
branches in great plenty, at the fame 
time that its firft branches produced roots 
and fed the tree. Mr. Fairchild, of 
Hoxton, has praétifedthe fame with us, 
and gives the following dire&tions for 
performing it: make choice of a young 
tree of one fhoot, of alder, elm, willow, 
or any other tree that eafily takes root by 
laying ; bend the fhoot gently down into 
the earth, and fo let it remain till it has 

taken 
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taken root. Then dig about the firf 
root, and raife it gently out of the 
ground, till the ftem be nearly upright, 
and ftake it up. Then prune the roots, 
now erected in the air, from the bruiles 
and wounds they received in being dug 
up, and anoint the prened parts with a 
compofition of two ounces of turpen- 
tine, four ounces of tallow, and four 
ounces of bees wax melted together and 


applied pretty warm. Afterwards prune ~ 
off all the buds or fhoots that are upon 
- the fem, and drefs the wounds with the 


fame compolition, to prevent any collate- 
ral fhootings, that might {poil the beauty 
of the ftem. 


PLANTING, in architecture, the laying 


the firft courfe of ftones, in the founda- 
tions of buildings. See FounDaTION. 


PLASENDAL, a fortrefs of. Flanders, 


three miles fouth-eaft of Oftend. 


-PLASHING of guich/et-hedges, an opera- 


tion very neceflary to promete the growth 
and continuance of old hedges. See the 
article HEDGE. 

It is performed in this-manner: the old 


~ ftubs muft be cut off, &c, within two or 


three inches of the ground, and the belt 
and longeft of the middle fized fhoots 
muft be left to lay down, Some of the 
ftrongeft of thefe muft alfo be left to an- 
fwer the purpofe of ftakes. Thefe are to 
be cut off tothe height at which the hedge 
is intended to be left; and they are to 
ftand at ten foot diftance one from ano- 
ther : when there are not proper fhoots 
for thefe at the due diftances, their places 
muft be fupplied with common ftakes of 


- dead wood. The hedges is tobe firft thine 


ned, by cutting away all but thofe fhoots 
which are intended to be ufed either as 
ftakes, or the other work of the plathing; 
the ditch is to be cleaned out with the 
fpade: and it muft be now dug as at 
firft, with floping fides each way ; and 
when there is any cavity on the bank on 
which the hedge grows, or the earth has 
been wafhed away from the roots of the 
Shrubs, it is to be made good by facing 
it, as they exprefs it, with the mould 
dug from the upper part of the ditch: 
all the reft of the earth dug out of the 
ditch is to be laid upon the top of the 
bank, and the owner fhould look care- 
fully into it that this be done; for the 
workmen, to {pare themfelves trouble, 
are apt to throw as much as they can 
upon the face of the bank ; which being 
by this means overloaded, is foon wafh- 
ed off into the ditch again, anda very 
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great part of the work undone ; where- 


_as what is laid on the top of the bank 


always remains there, and makes a good 
fence of an indifferent hedge. 

In the plafhing the quick, two extremes 
are to be avoided; thefe are, the laying 
it too low, and the laying it too thick : 
this makes the fap run all into the fhoots, 
and leaves the plafhes without fufficient 
nourifhment ; which, with the thicknefs 
of the hedge, finally kills them. The 
other extreme of laying them too high, 
is equally t6 be avoided ; for this carries 
upail the nourifhment into the plathes, 
and fo makes the fhoots fmall and weak 
at the bottom, and, confequently, the 
hedge thin, This is a common error in 
the north of England. ‘The beft hedges 
made any where in England, are thofe . 


. in Hertfordfhire ; for they are plafhed in 


a middle way between the two extremes, 
and the cattle are by that prevented 
both from croping the young fhoots, 
and from going through; and a new 


‘and vigorous hedge foon forms itfelf. 


When the fhoot is bent down that is in- 
tended to be plafhed, it muft be cut half 
way through with the bill: the cut muft 
be given floping, fomewhat downwards, 
and then it is to be wounded about the 
ftakes, and after this its fuperfuous 
branches are to be cut off, as they ftand © 
out at the fides of the hedge, If for the 
firft year or two the field where a new 
hedge is made can be ploughed, it 
will thrive the better for it; but if the © 
ftubs are very old, itis beft to cut them | 
quite down, and to fecure them with 
good dead hedges on both fides, till the 
fhoots are. grown up from them flrong 
enough to plath; and wherever void 
{paces are feen, new fets are to be planted 
to fill them up. A new hedge railed — 
from fets in the common way, generally 
requires plafhing about eight or nine 
years after. 


PLASTER, emplafirum, in pharmacy, 


is defined to be an external applica~ 
tion, of a harder confifence than our 
ointments: thefe are to be fpread ace 
cording tothe different cireumftances of | 
the wound, place, or patient, either 
upon linen or leather. If the part vp- | 
on which they are to be laid be naturally 
hairy, it muft be fhaved ; but that they 
may ftick the better, the natural fhape of 
the part muft be confulted, and the pla- 
fter {pread and formed accordingly, ei- 
ther round, fquare, triangular, ellipti- 
cal, in a lunar form, or in flape of the 

letter 
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letter T. Some alfo are divided at both 
ends, and others are perforated in the 
middle; thefe lait are of frequent ule 
in fra&tures attended with a wound ; 
for by this contrivance the wound may 
be cleanfed and dreffed without removing 
the plafter, Thefe plafters are of diffe- 
rent forms, according to the part they 
are laid on; but they are ufually fquare, 
orround ; and indeed there is almoft no 
part of the body which a platter of one 
of thofe forms may not be made to ferve 
for, if it be notched about the edges with 
a pair of (ciffars, See plate CCII, fig. 2. 
The ufes of plafters are various; they 
are ferviceable in fecuring the dreffings, 
they alfo forward the maturation of the 
pus, agelutinate and heal wounds, unite 
broken bones, heal burns, affuage pain, 
and ftrengthen weak parts. 

The common plafter is made by boiling 
one gailon of oil- olive, with five pounds 
of litharge finely powdered, in about a 
quart of water, over a gentle fire, and 
continually ftirring them, till the oil and 
litharge are united, and the whole ac- 
quires the confiftence of a plafter. 

The quickfilver plafter is made thus: 
Take of the common plafter one pound, 
of quickfi'ver three ounces, and of the 
fimple balfam of fulphur a dram; and, 
Jaftly, let them be incorporated, 

A cephalic is ordered by the college to 
be made out of two pounds of burgundy 
pitch, one pound of foft labdanum, and 
yellow rofin and yellow wax, of each 
four ounces 3 one ounce of what is called 
the expreffed oil of mace: the pitch, ro- 
fin, and wax being firft melted together, 
add firft the labdanum, and then the oil 
of mace. 

A ftrengthening plafter is made, by ad- 
ding to two pounds of the common pla- 
ftet melted, half a pound of frankincenfe, 
and three ounces of dragon’s blood, both 
reduced to powder. 

A drawing platter is made thus: Take 
yellow rofin and yellow wax, of each 
three pounds; of tried mutton-fuet one 
pound ; melt all together, and ftrain the 
mixture for ufe, 

The bliftering platter is made thus: 
Take of the drawing plafter two pounds, 
of cantharides one pound, of vinegar 
half a pint ; the plafter being melted, a 
little “before it hardens, Sprinkle in the 
cantharides, reduced to a very fine pow- 
der; then add the vinegar, and beat all 
well together, 

There are feveral other forms of plafters, 
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for which we mutt refer the reader to the 
difpenfatories. : 


PLASTER, among builders, &¢. The 


plafter of paris is a preparation of feveral 
fpecies of gypfums, dug near Mont ~ 


Maitre, a village in the neighbourhood 
of Paris; whence the name, 
article GyPsuM, 


The belt fort is hard, white, fhining, 
and marbly; known by the names of 
plafter-{tone, or parget of Mount Maitre. - 
Tt will neither give fire with fteel, nor 


ferment with aqua fortis, but very freely 
and readily calcines in the fire, into a ve- 
ry fine plafter; the ufe of which in build- 


ing, and cafting ftatues, is well known. 


See the article Stucco. 


As the modern tafte runs greatly into 


plaftering, it were to be wifhed that this. 
art could be brought to its antient per- 
fe&tion. 
were exceeding durable; witnefs feveral 
yards of it ftill to be found on the top 
of the pont de Garde, near Nifmes. At 
Venice they ufe a very durable plafler ; 
but as the fecret of preparing it, is not 
known among us, it would be worth 
while to try whether fuch a fubftance 
might not be made by boiling the pow- 
der of gypfum dry over the fire, for it 
will boil in the manner of water; and 
when this boiling or recalcining was 
over, the mixing with it refin, or pitch, 
or both together, with common fulphur, 
and the powder of fea-fhells. If thefe 
were all mixed together, and the water 
added to it hot, and the matter all kept 
hot upon the fire till the inftant of its be- 
ing ufed, fo that it might be Jaid on hot, 
it is poffible this fecret might be hit upon. 
Wax and oil of turpentine may be alfo 
tried as additions: thefe being the com- 
mon ingredients in fuch+cements as we 

have accounts of arethe firmeft. Stron 
ale-wort is by fome direfted to,be ufed, 
inftead of. water, to make mortar of 
lime-flone be of a more than ordinary 
ftrength, It is poffible, that the ufe of 
this tenacious liquor in the powdered in~ 
cde of this propofed plafter, might 
greatly add to their folidity and firmnefs, 
PLASTIC, zragin@+, denotes a thing en- 
dued with a formative power, or a fa- 
culty of forming or fafhioning a mafs of 
matter, after the likenefs of a living be- 
ing’;'fuch a virtuefas fome of the antient 
epicureans, and perhaps the peripatetics 
too, imagined to refide in the earth, or, 
at leaft, to have antiently refided therein, 
by means whereof, and without any ex- 
traordinary 


See the om 


The platters of the Romans - 
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put forth plants, &c. Some of them 
feem to be of opinion, that animals and 
even man himfelf, was the effect of this 
plaltic power. 

PLASTICE, the prastic ArT, a branch 

of fculpture, being the art of forming 
figures of men, birds, beatts, fifhes, &c. 
in plafter, clay, ftuc, or the like. See 
the article SCULPTURE. 
Plaftice differs from carving, in that 
here the figures are made by the addition 
of what is wanting ; but in carving al- 
ways by fubtraéting what is fuperfluous, 
The plattic art is now chiefly ufed among 
us, in fret-work ceilings; but the Ita- 
lians apply it alfoto the mantlings of 
chimnies with great figures. 

PLAT-veEins, in the manege, the veins 
wherein we bieed horfes, one in the low- 
er part of each fhoulder, and the other in 
the flat part of the thighs, 

Puats of a thip, flat ropes made of rope 
yarn, and weaved one over the other ; 
they ferve to fave the cable from galling in 
the hawfe, or to wind about the flukes of 
the anchors, to fave the pennant of the 
forefheet from galling againft them. 

PLATA, a fmall ifland in the pacific 
ocean, near the coaft of Peru, fituated 
welt long. 81°, fouth lat. 1°. It is alfo 
the name of a city of Peru, capital of 
the province of La Plata, fituated in 
weft long. 66% 30’, fouth lat. 22° 30’: 
and alfo the name ‘fa great river of Pe- 
ru, which rifing in the province of La 
Plata, and running fouth-eaft till it joins 
the river Paragua, difcharges itfelf into 
the atlantic ocean, below the city of 
Buenos Ayres, 

PLATANUS, the PLANE TREE, in bota- 
ny. See the article PLANE TREE. 

PLATBAND, in gardening, a border or 
bed of flowers along a wall, or the fide of 
a parterre frequently edged with box, &c, 
In archite&ture platband is any flat {quare- 
moulding, whofe height much exceeds 
ats projecture; fuch are the faces or faf- 
ciz of an architrave, and the platbands 
of the modillions of a corniche. 

PLATBAND of a door or window is ufed for 
the lintel, where that is made fquare, or 
not much arched; thefe platbands are 
ufually croffed with bars of iron when 
they havea great bearing, but it is much 
better to eafe them by arehes of difcharge 
built over them. 

PLaTBANDs of flutings, are the lifts or 
fillets between the flutings of columns. 
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traordinary intervention of a creator, it PLATE, in commerce, fignifies gold of 


PiaTe, in heraldry, is a round flat piece 
PLaTE is alfoa term ufed by our fportfs 


PLATES, in gunnery. The prife plates ar 


PLaTE-LONGE, in the manege, a wov 


PLATEA, the sPOONBILL, in ornithol 


PLA 


filver wrought into veffels, for domeftic 
ules. 

Plate on being imported pays the follows 
ing duties, wx. filver plate of France on 
importation pays 3s. 249d, the ounce 3 
and, on exportation, draws back, 25. 
1,244. Plate of the Eaft Indies, pays on 
importation, 2s. 2,42d. the ounce 5 
and, on exportation, draws back, 2S. 
135d. Of all other places, pays on 
importation, xs. 5,+2d, the ounce; 
and, on exportation, draws back, 156 
4,834. Silver gilt pays on importation, 


61 
the ounce, of France, 38. 10 d, and 
100,93 
on exportation, draws back, 2s. 6— de 
100 


Of the Eaft-Indies, pays on importation, 


61 : 
4S mo aN and on exportation, draws 
Fe) 3 


I 
182 
back, 2S, bd 
i 100 5 36% 
pays on importation, 1s, 8—+d. and 
, 100 933 
on exportation, draws back, 1s. aaah 
Gold-plate wrought, pays on importa- 
tion, the ounce, 19s, 1,382d. and, on 
exportation, draws back, 17s. 3d. 


Of all other places | 


of filver, without any impreffion; but as 
it were formed, ready to receive it. 


men, to exprefs the reward given to th 
beft horfe at ourraces. See Race. 


two plates of iron on the cheeks of a gun 
carriage, from the cape-fquare to th 
center, through which the prife-bolts g 
and on which the handfpike refts when i 
poifes up the breech of the piece. Brea 
plates are the two plates on the face of 
the carriage, one oneachcheek. Train: 
plates are the two plates on the cheek 
at the train of the carriage, Dulidg 
plates are the fix plates on the wheel of 
gun-carriage, where the fellows are join 
ed together, and ferve to ftrengthen t 
dulidges. 


ftrap, four fathom long, three finge 
broad, and one thick ; ufed for raifin 
the legs of a horfe, and fometimes fe 
taking him down, in order to facilita 
feveral operations of the farrier, 


gy, a fpecies of anas, with a flat bea 
broad and rounded at the end, fo as 
refem 


PLA 
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refemble, in fome degree, a fpoon, whence PLATONIC YEAR, or the GREAT YEAR; 


the name. See plate CC. fig. 7. 
It is of the fhape, and about the fize of 
our common heron. See the articles 
_ ANasand HERON. 
PLATFORM, in the military art, an ele- 
vation of earth, on which cannon is 
placed, to fire on the enemy; fuch are 
the mounts in the middle of curtins. On 
the rampart there is always a platform, 
where the cannon are mounted. It is 
made by the heaping up of earth on the 
rampart, or by an arrangement of ma- 
driers, rifing infenfibly, for the cannon 
to roll on, either in a caferhate, or on at- 
tack in the outworks. 
All praétitioners are agreed, that no fhot 
can be depended on, unlefs the piece can 
be placed on a folid platform ; for if the 
platform fhakes with the firft impulfe of 
the powder, the piece mutt likewife fhake, 
which will alter its direétion, and render 
the fhot uncertain. 
PLATFORM, in archite&ture, is a row of 
beams, which fupport the timber-work 
of a roof, and lie on the top of the wall, 
where the entablature ought to be raifed, 
his term is alfo ufed for a kind of ter- 
race, or broad, fmooth, open walk at 
the top of a building, from whence a 
fair profpect may be taken of the adjacent 
country. Hence an edifice is faid to be 
covered witha platform, when it is flat 
at top, and has no ridge. Mott of the 
oriental buildings are thus covered, as 
_ were all thofe of the antients. 
PLATFORM, or ORLOP, in a man of war, 
a place on the lower deck, abaft the 
main-malt, between“ it and the cockpit, 
and round about the main capftan, where 
provifion is made for the wounded men 
in time of aétion. 
PLATIASMOS, a word ufed to exprefs 
a fault in pronunciation, owing to a 
perfon’s opening his mouth too wide, and 
then fpeaking indiftinGly. 
PLATONIC, fomething that relates to 
Plato, his f{chool-philofophy, opinions, 
or the like 3 thus, platonic love denotes 
a pure {piritual affection, for which Plato 


PLAUSUS, among the Romans. 


is a period of time determined by the re- 
volution of the equinoxes, or the {pace 
wherein the ftars and conftellations retarii 
to their former places, in refpeét of the 
equinoxes. ‘The platonic year, accord- 
ing to Tycho Brahe, is 25816, according 


to Ricciolus 25920, and according to | 


Caffini 24800 years. See PRECESSION: 
This period once accomplifhed, it was 
an opinion among the antiénts, that thé 
world was to begin anew, and the fame 
feries of things to turn over again, 


PLATONISM, the do&rine and fenti- 


ments of Plato and his followers, with 
regard to philofophy, @c, 

In phyfics, Plato followed Heraclitus ; 
in ethics and politics, Socrates; and isi 
metaphyfics, he followed Pythagoras 3 
and his difciples were called academics, 
See the articles ACADEMIC, &c, 


The platonic philofophy is thought very _ | 


confiftent with the mofaic; and a great 
many of the primitive fathers follow the 
opinions of that philofopher, as being fa« 
vourable to chriftianity. Juftin is of opi- 
nion that Plato could not learn many 
things which he has faid in his works 
from mere natural reafon, but thinks hé 
might have learned them from the books 


of Mofes, which he might have réad 


when in Egypt, 


PLATTOON, or PLotroon, in the this 


litary art, a fmall fquare body of forty 
or fifty men, drawn out of a battalion of 
foot, and placed between the fquadrons 
of horfe, to fuftain them ; or in ambof- 
cades, ftraits, and defiles, where thére 
is not room for whole battalions or te~ 
giments. Plattoons are alfo ufed wiien 
they form the hollow-{quare, to ftrengttien 
the angles. The grenadiers are gene- 
rally pofted in plattoons, 


PLATYSMA myoirpEs, in anatomy, 4 


name given by Fallopius to one of the 
mufcles, called Jatifima colli, by fowne 
quadratus gene, and fub-utaneas by 
others. See SuBCUTANEUS. 

See the 
article ACCLAMATION, 


PRAY, lufus. See Game and GAMING, 

PLAY, In poctry. See thearticles DRAMA, 
TraGeEpy, COMEDY, &e. 

PLAY-HOUSE. Scethe articles THEATRE, 


Was a great aévocaie, fubfifting between 
the different fexes, abftraéted from all 
carnal appetites, and regarding no other 


object but the mind and its beauties: or 
it 1s even a fincere difinterefted fiiendfhip 
fubfifting between perfons of the fame {i x, 
abftraGted from any felfith views, and re- 
garding no other object than the perfon, 
if any fuch love or friendfhip has aught 
of a foundatioa in nature, 


Vou. III, 


AMPHITHEATRE, Ge. 


PLEA, in law, is what either party alledges 


for himfelf in court, in a caufe there de- 
pending ; and, ina more reftrained fenfe, 
it is the defendant’s an{wer to the plain- 
tiffs declaration, 

14 RK Pleas 


Pick 
Pleas are ufually divided into thofe of the 
crown andcommon pleas, Pleas of the 
crown are all fuits in the king’s name, or 
in the name of the attorney-general on 
his behalf, for offences committed again{t 
his crown and dignity, and againft his 
peace; astreafon, murder, felony, &c. 
Common pleas are fuch fuits as are car- 
ried con between common perfons, in ci- 
vil cafes, Thefe pleas may be divided into 
as many branches as there are aétions, 
To an action there is either a general or 
a fpecial plea: and here, a general plea 
is a geheral an{wer to the declaration, as 
ina debt or contract; the general plea is, 
that he owes nothing ; in a debt upon 
bond, that itis not his deed, or he paid 

“iton the day; in an aétion on a promife, 

that he made vo promife ; and in a tref- 
pals, not guilty. Special pleas are either 
in bar to the aGtion brought, or in abate- 

ment of the writ on which the aétion is 
framed, All pleas are to be fuccin&, 
without any unneceflary repetitions, and 
muft be direét and pertinent to the cafe. 

Court of common PLEAs, See the article 
COMMON PLEAS, 

PLEADING, in law, a fpeech uttered at 
the bar, in defence of acaule: but, in 
a ftriter fenfe, pleadings are all the alle- 
gations of the parties to a fuit, made af- 
ter the declaration, till the iffue is joined. 
In this fenfe they exprefs what is contain- 
ed in the bar, replication, and rejoinder ; 
and not what is in the declaration itfelf. 
Hence defaults in the matter of declara- 
tion are not confined within the mif- 
pleading, 3 
From the conqueft all pleading was per- 
formed in french, till the reign of Ed- 
ward III, when it was appointed that the 
pleas fhould be pleaded in englih; but 
that they fhould be entered or recorded in 
latin, At Athens, and even in France 
and England, formal and prepared plead- 
ings were prohibited, and it was unlaw- 
ful to amule the court with long art- 
ful harangues; only it was the fettled 
cuftom here, in important matters, to 
begin the pleadings with a text out 
of the holy (criptures. It is but of late 
years that eloquence was admitted to the 
bar. 

PLEASURE and pein, fays Mr. Locke, 
are fimple ideas, which we receive both 
from fenfation and reflection; there be- 

‘- ing thoughts of the niind, as well as fen- 
falions, accompanied with pleature or 
pain. Sce the article Pain, 
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There are a great many modes of plea- 
fure and pain, which refult from the va- 
rious confiderations of good and evil, 
whether natural or moral, and the paf- 
fions thereby excited. See the articles 
Goop, EviL, and Passions. 
Pleafure and pain feem to be the means 
made ufe of, by nature, to direét us in 
the purfuit of happinefs ; fince pleafure is 
annexed to whatever contributes thereto, 
and pain is the companion of what tends 
to our ruin. Hence it is, that the plea- 
fures of a child, a youth, a grown perfon, 
and an old man, all vary, atcording to 
the different things required by nature in 
each ftate, whether fimply for the prefer- 
vation of the individual, or for that and 
propagation jointly. 

PLEBEIAN, p/ebeius, any perfon of the 
rank of the common people. It is chief- 
ly ufed in fpeaking of the antient Ro- 
mans, who were divided into fenators, 
knights, and plebeians or commons. 

PLEBISCITUM, in roman antiquity, 2 
Jaw enaéted by the common people, at 
the requeft of the tribune, or other pie- 
beian magiftrate, without the interven- 
tion of the fenate; but more particu 
larly denotes the law which the people 
made, when they retired to the Aventine 
mount. 


'PLECTRONIT A, in natural hiftory, 


the fame with the coniethyodontes, See 
the article CONICTHYODONTES. 

PLEDGE, plegius, incommon law, 4 fure- 
ty, either real or perfonal, which the 
plaintiff is to find, for profecuting the 
fuit, See the article SURETY. 

PLEDGERY, Se caccdnst, furetifhip, 
or an anfwering for another perfon. 

PLEDGET, Bouster, or COMPRESS, 
plumaceolus, in forgery, a kind of flat 
tent, laid over a wound, to imbibe the 
fuperfluous humours, and keep it clean. 
See the article WounD. 

PLEGIIS ACQUIETANDIS, in law, a writ 
that lies fora furety, in cafe he pay not 
the money at the day. 

PLEIADES, wergilig, in aftronomy, an — 
affemblage of ftars in the neck of the con- 
ftellation taurus. See Taurus. 

PLENARTY, in law, is when a church- 

benefice is full of an incumbent. See the 
article INCUMBENT, 
Inftitution is held to be a good plenarty 
againft a common perfon, but not againit 
the king, without induétion. See the ar- 
ticle INSTITUTION and INDUCTION. 

PLENARY, fome thing complete or full. 

PLE- 


PLE 


PLENILUNIUM, in aftronomy, that pha- 
fis of the moon commonly called the full 
moon. See the article Moon, 

PLENIPOTENTIARY, a perfon vefted 
with full power to do any thing. See 
the article EMBASSADOR. 
The term plenipotentiary is chiefly ap- 
plied to fuch minifters of princes or ftates 
as are fent to treat of peace, &c. 

PLENITUDE, plenitudo, the quality of 
a thing that is full, or that fills another, 
In medicine, it chiefly denotes a redun- 
dancy of blood and humours. See the 
article PLETHORA. 

PLENUM, in phyfics, denotes, according 

. to the cartefians, that ftate of things, 
wherein every part of {pace is fuppofed 
to be full of matter; in oppofition to a 
vacuum, See thearticle Vacuum, 

PLEONASM, pleonafmus, redundantia, 
a figure in rhetoric, whereby we ule 
words feemingly fuperfluous, in order to 
exprefs a thought with the greater en- 
ergy: fuch as, I faw it with my own 
eyes, &e, 

This grammarians ufually reckon a fault 
in difcourfe. 

PLEROTICS, plerotica, in medicine, a 
kind of remedies that are healing, or 
that fill up the fleth: otherwife called 
incarnatives and farcotics. See the ar- 
ticle SaRcOTics. 

PLESKOW, a city of Roffia, fituated 
at the fouth end of the lake Worfero: 
eaft. long. 28° 30’, and north lat. 57°20’, 

PLESSE, a town of Silefia, fituated on 
the rwer Viltula, thirty-five miles eaft of 
Troppaw. 

PLETHORA, in Wdicine; a greater re- 

dundance of laudable blood and humours 
than is capable of undergoing thofe 
changes which muft neceffarily happen 
for the purpofes of life, without inducing 
difeafes, 
A plethora is cured by venefe&tion, ex- 
ercife, watchings, a fharp and acrid diet, 
after due evacuations, and by a gradual 
omiflion of thefe evacuations. 

PLETHORIC, plethoricus,a perfon abound- 
ing with blood, or labouring under a ple- 
thora, 

PLEVIN, plevina, in law, the fame with 
pledge. See the article PLEDGE. 

PLEURA, in anatomy, a fmooth, robuft, 
and tenfe membrane, adhering to the 

-ribs and to the intercoftal mufcles, and 
furrounding the whele cavity of the tho- 
rax. Its ftru€ture refembles two facks, 
one of which furrounds one fide of the 
tuorax, and the other the other fide, and 
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each of them contains one of the two 

lobes of the lungs: from the conjunfion 

of thefe two facculi of the pleura, in the 
_ middle of the thorax, is formed the medi- 


aftinum. See MEDIasTinuM, 
The pleura is compoied of a double 


9 


membrane of avery mufculous ftiucture. — 


' Its veflels are arteries, veins, nerves, and 


lymphatics, The arteries arife from the - 
intercoftals, the diaphragmatic, and the — 


mammary ones, and are very numerous 5 
the veins, from the veins of the fame 
name with thofe arteries ; but all of them 
difcharge themfelves into the trunk of the 
vena azygos, and the upper trunk of the 
cava. ‘The nervesare from the vertebra 
of the thorax and the diaphragmatic ones. 
The lymphatics all run to the dudlus 
thoracicus, . 
The ufe of the pleura is to lubricate and 
firengthen the whole cavity of the thorax. 
PLEURISY, qAcvpiic, in medicine, a vio- 


Jent pain in the fide, attended with an . 


acute fever, acough, anda difficulty of - 


breathing. 

This diforder affe&ts all the parts of the 
internal integuments of the thorax, the 
whole of the pleura, and the whole of 
the mediaftinum; and therefore, when 
it is feated in the membrane internally 
lining the ribs, it is called a true or in- 
ternal pleurify ; but when it chiefly occu~ 
pies the external parts, and only the inter~ 
coftal mufcles,.and thofe above them, are 
affected, it is called a {purious or baftard- 
pleurily. : 

The pleurify is moft predominant between 
the {pring and fummer. _ It begins with 
chilnefs and fhivering, which are foon 
fucceeded by heat, thirft, inquietude, and 
the other common fymptoms of a fever. 
After a few hours the patient is feized 
with a violent pricking pain in one of his 
fides, about the ribs, which fometimes 
extends itfelf towards’the fhoulder- blades, 
fometimes towards the back-bone, and 
fometimes towards the fore- parts of the 
breaft, and this is attended with frequent 
coughing, The matter which the patient 
{pits, is at firft little and thin, and mixed 
with particles of blocd; but as the difeafe 


advances, it is more plentiful and more © 


concocted, but not without a mixture of 
blood. The pulfe is remarkably ftrong, 


and feems to vibrate like a tenfe fring of — 


a mufical inftrument; and the blood 
drawn from a vein, as foon as it is cold, 
looks like meltedfuet. As to the fpitting, 
it is frequently abfent, and hence pleu- 
rifies are diftinguifhed into moift and dry. 

mR2 As 
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As in all inflammatory fevers, fo in this, 
too hot a regimen is to be fhunned, both 
with refpect to the bed-cloaths and the 
heat of the room ; nor muft the patient be 
expofed to the cold air, nor drink things 
actually cold. Hoffman obferves that 
all ftrong fudorifics and cathartics are 
hurtful ; and that if the patient has three 
or four ftools, the courfe of nature mutt 
not be ftopped. The diet fhould be cool- 
ing, relaxing, flender, and diluting. 
Moiftening things taken warm, are pre- 
ferable to all others ; and hence barley 
or oatmeal-gruel, fweetened with honey, 
and alfo {weet whey, are proper. If the 
phyficjan is called before the third day, 
Boerhaave direéts a large quantity of 
blood to be let, from a wide orifice in a 
large yeflel, and to fetch deep fighs, or 
cough, to promote its celerity ; and the 
_ part affeGled fhould be rubbed gently at 
the fame time, and the bleeding continu- 
ed till the pain remits, or the patient is 
yeady to faint. “This fhould be repeated 
as often as the fymptoms return, which 
it was intended to remove, and till the 
abfence of the white inflammatory pellicle 
from the furface of the blood when cold, 
Shews it is time to leave it off. This 
Huxham confirms by his own experience, 
and adds, that after the fourth day, bleed- 
ing is not fafe; he likewife recommends 
fomenting the part, which often eafes the 

ain, and terminates the difeafe: but if 
jt is obftinate, he recommends flight fca- 
apy? fications, then cupping, and afterwards 
“a blifter op the fame place; which. has 
heen fuccefsful, when the ufual methods 
ey The patient's body fhould be 
kept open, for which purpofe emollient 
clyfters are proper; and he fhould, at 
the fame time, take Jarge quantities of 
ftrong, diluting, aperient, and antifeptic 
liquors: for this purpofe, take the leaves 
of fcordium, jack- y-the-hedge, and 
white horehound, each two ounces ; boil 
them in two points of water, with which 
mix of the oxymel of (quills, eight ounces; 
of nitre, three drams; and of treacle- 
vinegar, one ounce: of this mixture let 
the patient, every quarter of an hour, 
take two ounces, as warm as poffible, 
Dr. Mead obferves, on the treatment of 
this diforder, that ay. Is drawing as much 
blood as is neceffary, draughts with frefh. 
drawn linfeed-oil, are of great fervice 
for eafing the cough; nitre, for allaying 
the heat; and for diffolving the ‘fizy 
blood that obftrugts the finall canals, 
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wild goat’s blood and volatile falts 5 
and, laftly, a blifter laid on the partaf- 
feéted, in order to draw forth the peccant 
humour. 

A purulent abfcefs or empyema is fome- 
times formed in this difeafe, for the treat-. 
ment of which, fee EMPYEMA, 

As to the baftard: pleurify, Hoffman fays 
that it is properly a kind of rheumatifm, 
and does not require bleeding, unlefs the 
patient is plethoric, but a diaphorefis 
and a more free perfpiration, Lancifi, 
however, advifes plentiful bleeding in the 
arm, f{carifying the part affeted, and 
cupping : and during the cure, “it is ne- 
ceffary to keep the body open, and the 
bowels free from fpafms; for which pur- 
pofes, emollient clyfters are proper, with 
oil of {weet almonds. 


PLEURONECTES, in ichthyology, a 


genus of malacopterygious fifhes, the eyes 
of which are both placed on one fide of 
the head, and this is fometimes the right 
and fometimes the left ; the branchioftege 
membrane contains on each fide fix fmall 
bones. 

Tothis genus belong the plaife, flounder, 
and turbot, which have both the eyes on 
the right fide ; and the pearl and foal, 
which have both the eyes on the left fide, 


PLEUROPNEUMONY, in medicine, a 


difeafe partaking of the nature both of 
a aleustly and peripneumony. See the ar- 


_ ticles PLEURISY and PERIPNEUMONY. 
PLEXUS, among anatomifts, a bundle of 


{mall veffels interwoven in the form of 
net-work: thus a congeries of veffels 
within the brain ig called plexus choroi- 
des, reticularis, & retiformis. See the 
article Plexus CHOROIDES. 
A plexus of nerves is an union of two or 
more nerves, forming a fort of ganglion 
or knot, 


PLICA POLONICA, in medicine, a difeafe 


of the hair, almoft peculiar to Poland and 
Lithuania, and hence denominated polo- 
nica. It confifis of a preternatural bulk 
of the hair, which being firmly congluti- 
nated and wrapped up in inextricable 
knots, and extended to a monftrous 
length, affords a very unfeemly fpeétacle. 
When thefe are cut off, the blood is dif. 
charged from them, the head racked 
with pain, the fight impaired, and the pa- 
tient’s life frequently endangered. 

This diforder is fuppofed to arife from 
the fordid and nafty manner of life to 
which thefe peopleare addited, and from 
an hereditary fault conyeyed from the pa- 

rents, 
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rents, which confifts in too greata bulk 
of the pores and bulbous hairs under the 
fkin of the head: hence the thick and 
glutinous nutritious juice, produced by 
their coarfe aliments and impure waters, 
is by heat forced into the cavities of the 
hairs, and fweating through their pores, 
produces this terrible difeafe, 

A perfe& method of curing this diforder 
is unknown; undoubtedly becaufe in 
thofe parts of Poland, in which this dif- 
eafe is endemial, there have been few 
phyficians, who, from what is common- 
ly known of the nature and cure of the 
plica polonica, have been able to lay 
down a rational and judicious plan for 
treating it. It is certain, that purging 
and venefection are fo far from being 
beneficial in this diforder, that they 
often prove hurtful, by throwing the pec 
cant humours into violent commotions, 
and more effeétually diftributing them 
through the whole body. It is therefore 
moft fafe and expedient to folicit the pec- 
cant matter tothe hairs, to which it na- 
turally tends: and this intention, Sen- 
nertus fays, is moft effe&tually anfwered 
by lotions prepared of bear’s breech. 

PLICATED, fomething folded together, 
one part over another; as the leaves of 
certain plants, &c. 

PLIMOUTH, a port-town of Devonhhire, 
and a {tation for the building and lay- 
ing up of fhips of war belonging to the 
royal navy ; welt long. 4° 27, north 
lat. 50° 26’. 

It ferids two members to parliament. 

PLIMOUTH is alfo a poxg-town of New- 
England, and the capital of a county of 
the fame name; welt long. 71°, north 

Flats 4°25’. 

| PLIMTON, a borough-town of Devon- 
fhire, fituated near the englifh Channel, 
thirty-fix miles fouth-welt of Exeter, 

It fends two members to parliament, 

PLINIA, in botany, a genus of the poly- 
andria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of a fingle petal, 
divided jnta five hollow oval fegments : 

_ the fruit is a large, globofe, and unilo- 
cular berry ; containing a fingle, very 
large globofe and fmooth feed. 

PLINTH, or ge, or ORLO, in architegture, 
a flat fquare member, in the form of a 
brick. 

It is ufed as the foundation of columns, 
being that flat {quare table, under the 
moulding of the bafe and pedeftal at the 
bottom of tthe whole order, It feems to 
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have been originally intended to keep the 
bottom of the original wooden piflass 
from rotting. 

Vitruvius alfo calls the tufcan abacus, 
plinth, 

PLINTH Of @ flatue, &c. is a bafe, either 
flat, round, or fquare, that ferves to fup- 
port it, 

PuinTH of a wail, denotes two or three 
rows of bricks advancing out from a 
wall; or, in general, any flat high 
moulding, that ferves in a front wall to 
mark the floors, to fuftain the eaves of a 
wall, or the larmier of a chimney. 

PLOCE, a figure in rhetoric, w ereby a 


word is repeated by way of emphafis, fo — 


as not only to exprefs the fubjeét, but the 
quality thereof ; e. gr. His wife is a wife 
indeed ! 


PLOCSKOW, the capital of a palatinate | 


of the fame name, in Poland, fifty miles 
north- weft of Waffaw. 


PLOEN, a city of Holftein, in Germany, | 


twenty-four miles north-weft of Lubec: 
eaft long. 10%, north'lat, 54° 40’. 
PLOT, in dramatic poetry, is fometimes 


ufed for the fable of a tragedy or comedy, 


but more particularly the knot or intrigue, 
which makes the embarras of any piece. 
The unravelling puts an end to the plot, 


PLOT, in furveying, the plan or draught — 


of any field, farm, or manor furveyed 
with an inftrument, and laid down in 
the proper figure and dimenfions, ‘ 
PLOTTING, among furveyors, is the 
art of laying down on paper, &c. the 
feveral angles and lines of a traé& of 
ground furyeyed by a theodolite, &c. 
anda chain. 
In furveying with the plain-table, the 
plotting is faved ; the feveral angles and 
diftances being laid down on the fpot, as 
faft as they are taken. 
PLAIN-TABLE. 


But, in working with the theodolite, - 


femicircie, or circumferentor, the angles 
are taken in degrees; and the diftances 
in chains and links; fo that there re- 
mains an after-operation to reduce thefe 
members into lines, and fo to form a 
draught, plan, or map; this operation 
is called plotting. 
Plotting then is performed by means of 
two inftruments, the protraCtor and plot- 
ting fcale. By the firft, the feveral an- 
gles obferved in the field with a theodo- 
Nite, or the like, and entered down in 
degrees in the field-book, are protracted 
on paper in their jult quantity. = 
my 


See the article 
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By the Jatter, the feveral diftances mea- 
~ fured with the chain, and entered down 
in like manner in the field-book, are 
Iaid down in their juft proportion. 
~ Under the articles protractor and plot- 
ting-fcale, are found feverally the ufe 
of their refpeétive inftruments in the 
Jaying down of angles and diftances : we 
fhall here give their ufe conjointly in 
the plotting of a field, furveyed either 
with the circumferentor or theodolite. 
Method of Prortrine from the circum- 
ferentor. Suppofe an enclofure, ¢. gr. 
ABCDEFGH K (plate CCV. 
" fig. 1.) to have been furveyed; and the 
feveral angles, as taken by a circumfer- 
entor, in going round the field, and the 
diftances as meafured by a chain, to be 
found entered in the field-book, as in the 
following table : 


’ Deg. Mig. Cha, Links. 
A 191 10 75 
B 297 00 6 33 
Cc 216 30 7 82 
ES Tie acd 6 96 
E 12 24, 9 qt 
EB 324. 3° 72... 5e 
G 98 30 2. 
HH: q1 00 7 78 
K 161 30 8 22 


On a piper of the proper dimenfions, 
as LMNO (ibid.) draw a number of 
parallel and equidiftant lines. Their 
ufe is to direét the pofition of the pro- 
tractor ; the diameter whereof muft al- 
ways be laid either upon one of them or 
parallel thereto ; the femi-circular limb 
’ downwards for angles greater than 180°, 
and upwards, for thofe !efs than 380°. 
‘The paper being thus prepared, affume 
a point on fome meridian, as A, where- 
on lay the center of the protractor, and 
the diameter along the line. Confult 
the field-book for the firft angle, 7. ¢. 
for the degrees. cut by the needle at A, 
which the table gives you 191°. 
Now fince 191° is more than a femi- 
circle, or 180, the femi-circle of the pro- 
traGlor is to be laid downwards ; where 
' keeping it to the point with the pro- 
traéting pin, make a mark againft 191 ; 
through which mark, from A, draw an 
indefinite line Ab. The firft angle 


thus protraéted, again confult the book, — 


for the length of the firftline A B; thus 
you find 1o chains. 7¢ links. Froma 
convenient fcale, therefore, on the plot- 
ting-fcale, take the extent of ro chains 
75 links between the compaffes; and, 
fetting one point in A, mark where the 
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other falls in the line A 4, which fuppofe 
in B; draw therefore the full line AB, 
for the firft fide of the inclofure. 
Proceed then to the fecond angle, and 
laying the center of the protraétor on the 
point B, with the diameter as before di- | 
rected, make a mark, as c, againft 297°, 
the degrees cut at B; and draw the ine | 
definite line Be. On this line from the | 
plotting-fcale, as before, fet off the length — 
of your fecond line, viz. 6 chains 83 | 
links ; which extending from B to the | 
point C, draw the line BC for the 
fecond fide. Proceeding now to the | 
third angle or ftation, Jay the center of | 
the protraétor, as before, on the point Cj 
make a mark, as d, againft the number 
of degrees cut at C 3 viz.256° 30’; draw 
the indefinite line C d, and thereon fet | 
off the third diftance, viz. 7 chains 82 
links ; which terminating, ¢. gr. at D, | 
draw the full line C D for the third fide. | 
Proceed now to the fourth angle D; and, 
laying the center of the protractor over 
the point D, againft 325°, the degree | 
cut by the needle, make a mark e; draw| 
the dry line De, and thereon fet off the 
diftance 6 chains 96 links, which termi- | 
nating in E, draw DE for the fourth 
line, and proceed to the fifth angle 
viz. EB. 
Here the degrees cut by the needle being 
12° 24’ (which is lefs than a femi-circle 
the center of the protraétor mult be laid 
on the point E, and the diameter on th 
meridian, with the femi-diameter lim 
turned upwards, In this fituation ma 
a mark, as before, againft the number 
degrees, viz. 12° 24’, cut by the need] 
at E; draw the dry line Ef, on whic 
fet off the fifth diftance, viz. 9 chains 7 
links, which extending from E to F 
draw the full line E F, for the fifth fid 
of the inclofure, After the fame man 
ner proceed orderly to the angles F, G 
H, and K; then placing the protraétor, 
making marks againft the refpective de 
ees, drawing indefinite dry lines, an 
etting off the refpective diftances 
above, 5 ou will have the plot of the whol 
inclofure ABC, &e. 
Such is the general method of plottin 
from this inftrument; bet it muft be ot 
ferved, that in this procefs the ftationa 
lines, 7. e. the lines wherein the circu 
ferentor is placed to take the angles, an 
wherein the chain is run to meafure t 
diftances, are properly the lines he 
plotted. When, therefore, in furve 
ing, the ftationary lines are at 4 
diftan 
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diftance from the fence or boundaries of 
the field, @c. off. fets are taken, 7. ¢. the 
diftance of the fence from the ftation- 
ary line is meafured at each ftation ; 
and even at intermediate places, if 
there prove any confiderable bends in the 
fence, p 
In plotting, therefore, the ftationary lines 
being laid down as above, the off-fets 
muft be laid down from them, 27. é. per- 
pendiculars of the proper lengths muft 
be let fall at the proper places from the 
ftationary lines. ‘The extremes of which 
perpendiculars, being conneéted by lines, 
give the plot defired. If inftead of go- 
ing round the field the angle and diftan- 
ces have been all taken from one ftation, 
the procefs of plotting is obvious, from 
the example above: all here required 
being to protraét, after the manner al- 
ready defcribed, the feveral angles and 
diftances taken from the fame ftationary 
point in the field, from the fame point 
or center of the paper, The extremi- 
ties of the lines thus determined, being 
then conneéted by lines, will give the 
plot required, 


PLOTTING-SCALE, a mathematical inftru- 


ment, ufually of wood, fometimes of 
brafs, or other matter ; and either a foot, 
or half a foot long. 

On one fide of the inftrument (plate 
CCV. fig. 2.n°2.) are feven feveral {cales, 
or lines, divided into equal parts. ‘The 
firt divifion of the firft fcale is fubdivid- 
ed into ten equal parts, to which is pre- 
fixed the number ro, fignifying that ten 
of thofe fubdivifions make an inch; or 
that the divifions of that fcale are deci- 
mals of inches. 

The fir divifion of the fecond {cale is 
likewife fubdivided into 10, to which is 
prefixed the number 16, denoting that 
fixteen of thefe fubdivifions make an 
inch, The firtt divifion of the third fcale 
is fubdivided in like manner into ro, to 
which is prefixed the number 20; to 
that of the fourth fcale is prefixed the 
number 243; to that of the fifth, 32 ; 
that of the fixth, 40; that of the feventh, 
483 denoting the number of fubdivifions 
equal toan inch, in each, refpetively. 
The two laft fcales are broken off, to 
make room for two lines of chords. 
® There is alfo on the baek-fide of the in- 
ftrument a diagonal fcale. See SCALE. 


i As to the ufe of the plotting, if we were 


required to lay down any diftance upon 
paper, fuppofe 6 chains 50 links: draw 
an indefinite line; then fetting one foot 
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of the compaffes at figure 6 on the fcale, 
e. gr, the fcale of 20 in an inch, extend 
the other to 5 of the fubdivifions, for the 
solinks: this diftance, being transferred 
to the line, will exhibit the 6 chains so 
links required. 

If it be defired to have 6 chains 50 links 
take up more or lefs fpace, take them off 
from a greater or Jeffer fcale, ¢. e. from 
a fcale that has more or fewer divifions 
in an inch, 

To find the chains and links contained 
in aright line, ¢. gr. that is juft drawn, 
according to any {cale, e¢. gr. that of 20 
in aninch. ‘Take the length of the line 
in the compaffes, and podbhi it to the 
given {cale, you will find it extend from 


the number 6 of the great divifions, tos © 


of the fall ones: hence the given line 
contains 6 chains 50 links. 


PLOVER, pluvialis, in ornithology, the 


englith name of feveral very diftin&t birds; 
as the green plover, or variegated black 
and yellowifh charadrius, about the fize 
of the common lJapwing ; and the grey 
plover, or blackifh-brown tringa, witha 
black beak and green legs, a very beau- 
tiful bird. See thearticles CRARADRIUS 
TRINGA. 


Baftard-PLover, the name by which the 


vanellus, or lapwing, is called in feverat 
parts of the kingdom. See the article 
VaNELLUS, 


PLOUGH, in agriculture, a machine for 
turning up the foil, contrived to fave the | 


time, labour, and expence that without 
this inftrument muft have been employed 
in digging land, to prepare it for the 
fowing of all kinds of grain, 
The ftru€ture of a plough is various for 
various kinds of grounds; but the com- 
mon two-wheeled plough, in plate CCVI. 
fig. x. ufed in almoft all the countries 
in the fouth of England, is generally 
efteemed the beft for all forts of Jand, ex- 
cept fuch miry cltys as ftick tothe wheels, 
and clog them up fo as to prevent their 
turning round. It is commonly divided 
into two parts, the plough-head, and the 
plough-tail. The plough- head contains 
the two wheels A, B, and their axis, or 
iron-fpindle, which paffes through the 
box C, and turns round both in it and 
in the wheels ; the two crow-ftaves D, D, 
fattened perpendicularly into the box, 
having in each two rows of holes, in or- 
der to raife or fink the beam, by pinning 
up or down the pillow E, to encreafe or 
diminifh the depth of the furrow ; the 
gallows F, through which the crow- 
faves 
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ftaves pals at top, by mortoifes into which 
they are pinned; G the wilds, with its 


links and crooks of iron, by which the - 


plough is drawn; H the tow-chain, 
which faltens the plough-tail to the 
plough-head, by the collar I at one end, 
and by the other end paffing through a 
hole in the middle of the box, where it 
is pinned in by the flake K; L the 
bridle-cliain, one end of which is faften- 
ed tothe beam witha pin, and the other 
end to the top of the ftake, which ftake 
is held up to the left crow-ftaff, by the 
end of the wyth or rope M paffing round 
it above, and under the end of the gal- 
lows below, or by the end of the bridle- 
chain itfelf, when that is long enough. 
‘The plough-tail confifts of the beam, N ; 
the coulter, O; the fhare, P; and the 
fheat, Q ; the hinder theat, R, pafling 
thro” the beam near its end; S the fhort 
handle, faltened tothe top of the hinder 
fheat by a pin, and to the top of the 
fore-fheet by another pin ; T the drock, 
which belongs to the right-fide of the 
plough-tail, and to which the ground- 
writ V is faftened ; as is the earth-board, 
whofe fore-part W, is feen before the 
fheat ; as alfo the long handle X, whofe 
fore-part Y appears before the fheat, and 
is faltened to the drock by the pin at a, 
the other end of which pin goes into the 
beam. Z is the double reach, which holds 
up the fheat, and paffes through the 
beam to be faftened by its (crews and nuts 
at bande. 

The ftructure of the four-coultered 
plough (ibid, fig. 2.) is in feveral ve- 
fpects different from this, though in ge- 
neral founded on it. Its beam is ten 
feet four inches long, whereas that of 
the common plough is but eight feet : it 
differs alfo in fhape; for as the other is 
firaight from one end to the other, this is 
ftraight only from ato 4, and thence turns 
up, in the manner fhewn in the plate ; 


fo that a perpendicular line let down ' 


from the corner at a, to the even furface 
. on which the plough ftands, would be 
eleven inches and an ha!f, which is its 
height in that place ; and if another line 
was let down from the turning of the 
beam at 4, to the fame furface, it would 
be one foot eight inches and a half, which 
is the height the beam ftands from the 
ground at that part; and a third line let 
down to the furface from the bottom of 
the beam, at that part which bears upon 
the pillow, will fhew the beam to be, in 
that part, two feet ten inches high above 
2. 
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the furface. At the diftance of threé) 
feet two inches from the end of the beam, 
at the plough-tail, the firft coultery or 
that next the fhare, is let through: and 
at thirteen inches from this, a fecond 
coulter is let through: a third at the 
fame diftance from that ; and, finally, a 
fourth at the fame diftance from. the | 
third. The crookednefs of the beam is 
to avoid the too great length of the foree 
moft couiters, which would be fo long 
if the beam was ftraight all the way, that 
they would be apt to bend and be dif-| 
placed, unlefs they were vaftly thick and 
clumfy. 
The fheat in this plough is to be feven 
inches broad, and the fixing the fheat in 
this, as well as in the common plough, 
is the niceft part, and requires the utmoft’ 
art of the maker; for fuppofing the axis) 
of the beam, and the left-fide of the fhare 
to be both horizontal, they muft never] 
be fet parallel to each other; but the} 
ftraight fide of the fhare muft make a | 
angle on the left-fide of the beam, which 
muft be very acute, that the tail of the 
fhare may prefs lefs againft the fide of 
the trench than the point does: this ane| 
gle is fhewn by the pricked lines at the] 
bottom of fig. 1. leh, the line ef is 
fuppofed to be the axis of the beam le 
down to the ground, and the line g 4, 
parallel to the left-fide of the fhare. The 
great thing to be taken care of, is the 
placing the four coulters, which muft be 
fo fet that the four imaginary planes de 
{cribed by the four edges, as the plough 
moves forwards, may be all parallel to 
each other, or very nearly fo ; for if any 
one of them fhould be very much ins 
clined to, or fhould recede much from 
either of the other, then they would na 
enter the ground together. In order t 
the placing them thus, the fecond couls 
ter-hole muft be two inches and a hal 
more on the right-hand than the firft; 
the third muft be as much more to th 
right of the fecond; and the fourth thé 
fame diftance to the right of the third ; 
and this two inches and a half muft b 
carefully meafured from the center o} 
one hole to the center of the other, Eac 
of thefe holes is a mortoife of an inch 
and a quarter wide, and is three inche| 
and a half long at the top, and thr¢ 
inches at the bottom, ‘The two oppa 
fide fides of the holes are parallel 
the top and bottom, but the back 
oblique, and determines the obliquity o 
the ftanding of the coulter, which 1 
wedge 
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wedged tight up by pieces of wood. The 
coulters are two feet eight inches long, 
of which fixteen inches are allowed for 
the handle, which is to be thus long 
that the coulter may be drawn down as 
the point wears away. As to the wheels, 
the left-hand wheel is twenty inches di- 
ameter, and that on the right-hand, two 
feet three inches ; and the diftance the 
wheels are fet from each other is two 
feet five inches and a half. 

Befides thefe there are the Lincolnthire- 
plough, proper for fenny lands fubjec&t 
to weeds and fedges, and remarkable for 
the largenefs of its fhare, which is fre- 
quently a foot broad and very fharp, 
| (ibid. fig. 3.). At A isa foot, which 
is fet higher or lower, by a wedge drove 
in at B; and which keeps the forepart 
of the plough from going deeper than 
they would have it. Ar C there are 
wedges by which the hinder part is fet. 
Inftead of a coulter there is a wheel with 
a fharp edge, which cuts the roots of the 
grafs or fedgeas it turns round, while 
the broad fhare cuts them up at the 
bottom, 
The Caxton or trenching-plough, in- 
vented to cut drains about Caxton in 
Cambridgefhire, in &iff, miry, clay- 
ground, 
larger and ftronger than ordinary: to 
the beam is fixed a piece of wood at A, 
in which is a coulter fet at B, and ano- 
ther fet in the beam at C, which two 
coulters ftand bending inwards as at D, 
to cut each fide of the trench. The fhare 
is very flat and broad, in order to form 
the bottom of the trench ; and the mould- 
board is three times the length of other 
ploughs, in order to cdft the turf a great 
way from thetrench. ‘This plough cuts 
a trench a foot wide at the bottom, a 
foot and a half broad at the top, and a 
foot deep, and it is drawn with twenty 
horfes. 
But the moft common plough, fays Mor- 
| timer, is the dry-plough, reprefented 
fig. 6. which is beft for miry clays, when 
the land is foft ; but is extreme!y bad in 
fummer, when the land is hard, becaufe 
its point will be continually flying out of 
the ground: it is fet higher or lower, 
by wedges at a. Fig, 5. is a {panith 
“plough, with which, and one horfe, they 
_will plow two or three acres of their 
“light lands in aday, We have givena 
figure of it, merely on account of its 
fingularity. 
Vou, IIE 
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This plough (ibid. fig. 4.) is” 


age Big 
For the hoe and drill-ploughs, invented. 
by Jethro Tull, elq; fee his Effay on 
Horfe hoeing hufbandry. 

PLOUGH, among book-binders, is a ma- 
chine for cutting the edges of the leaves. 
of books fmooth. See Book BINDING, 

PLOUGHMAN, the perfon who guides 
the plough in the operation of tilling. 
See TiLLaGe and PLouGu. 

PLOUGHMAN’Ss SPIKENARD. 
ticle SPIKENARD, 

PLOUGHING, or PLowInc, in agricul- 
ture, turning up the earth witha plough, 
Ploughing is principally either that of 
Jays or of fallows. Plowing of lays, 
is the firtt cutting up of grafs-ground 
for corn, and is a work commonly per- 
formed in January. The belt time for 
doing it is when the land is wet, becaule 
the turf is then foft and tough, and will . 
turn up without breaking. Ia the well 
turning of this confifts the chief part of 
this fort of ploughing, which if rightly 
performed, will lay the turf fo flat and 
true, that it can hardly be feen where 
the plough went. This, indeed, depends 
greatly upon the make of the plough; 
but if the earth-board does not turn the 
turf well, fome nail upon it a fmall piece 
of wood to take the upper part of the 
earth ag it rifés upon the earth-board,> 
which caufes it to fall with the grafs-fide 
downwards, Plowing of fallows, called 
alfo fallowing, is preparing land by 
ploughing Jong before it is plowed for 
feed. See the article FALLOWING. 

PLUDENTS, a town of Germany, in the 
county of Tyrol, fixty-five miles welt of 

. Infpruc. 

PLUG, a large wooden peg made to ftop 
the bottom of a ciftern, ora hole ina 
cafk, pipe, or the like, 

PLUKNETIA, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the charaéters of which are not fo 
certainly known as to fay to which clafs 
it belongs: the male and female flowers 
are produced feparately ‘on the fame 
plant; the corolla is compofed of four 
oval and patent petals, and the ftamina . 
form a fhort pyramidal body: the fruit 
is a depreffed quadrangular capfule, con- 
taining a fingle, roundifh and compref- 
fed feed, 

PLUM-TREE, prazus, in botany, a genus 
of the icofandria-monogynia clais of 
plants, the flower whereof confilts of 
five roundifh, concave and large petals : 
the fruit is a roundifh drupe, marked 
with a longitudinal furrow, and contain~ 
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ing a compreffed and acute-pointed nut, 
with the futures ftanding out each way 
in an edge. 

‘This genus comprehends the plum, cher- 
ry, and apricot, three well known kinds 
of fruit. 

Hog’s Puiu, a plant called by botanifts 
{pondias. See the article SPoNDIAS. 
Date Pium, diofpyros. See Diospyros. 
PLUMAGE, the feathers which ferve birds 

for a covering. See FEATHER. 
Plumage is, in falconry, particularly 
underitood of the feathers under a hawk’s 
wing. Falconers give their hawks {mall 
feathers to make them caft, and thee 
alfo they call plumage. 
PLUMB.-LINE, among artificers, denotes 

' a perpendicular to the horizon; {0 called 
as being commonly erected by means of 
a plummet, See PLUMMET, 

PLUMBAGO, LEADWoORT, in botany, 
a genus of the pentandria-monogynia 
clafs of plants, the flower of which con- 
fifts of a fingle funnel-fafhioned petal; 
and its feed is fingle, and contained in 
the cup. 

‘PLUMBAGO, MOCK-LEAD, or BLACK- 

LEAD, in mineralogy, a, foffil fubfance 
refembling lead-ore, much ufed in draw- 
ing, and for making pencils. See the 
article PENCIL, 
Tt is fomewhat difficult to afcertain what 
clafs of minerals black-lead belongs to. 
Metal it is not, as not being either duce 
tile or even fufible; nor can it be reck- 
oned among ftones, for want of bard- 
nefe: it remains, therefore, that it muft 
be placed among the earths, though it 
diffolve not in water, as moft earths will, 
except ftiff clays and ochres; among the 
latter whereof Dr. Plott judges it may 
be reckoned, it feeming to be a fort of 
-clofe earth, of very fine and loofe parts, 
fo burnt as to become black and fhining, 
difcolouring the hands, as all .ochres do, 
Whence the mott proper name that can 
be given it, according to this author, is 
ochra nigra, or black ochre, . See the 
article OCHRE, 

PLUMBERY, the art of cafting and 
working lead, and ufing it in buildings, 
&c. See the article Leap. 

As this metal melts very eafily, itis eafy 
to caft it into figures of any kind, by 
running it into moulds of brafs, clay, 
platter, @c, But the chief article in 
plumbery is fheets and pipes of lead; 
and as thefe make the bafis of the plum- 
ber’s work, we fhall here give the procefs 
of making them, In calling fheet-lead, 
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. the theets are caft; it ftands with its bot- 


gee ge WE 
a table o¢ mould is made ufe of, which | 
confifts of large pieces of wood well 
jointed, and bound with bars of iron at 
the ends, on the fides of which runs a 
frame confifting of a ledge, or border of 
wood, two or three inches thick, and” 
two or three inches high from the mould, 
called the fharps: the ordinary width of 
the mould, within thefe fharps, is from 
three to four feet; and its length is 
fixteen, feventeen, or eighteen feet.’ 
This fhould be fomething longer than the 
fheets are intended to be, in order that} 
the end where the metal runs off from the 
mould may be cut off, becaufe it is com- 
monly thin, or uneven, or ragged at the 
end. It muft ftand very even or level 
in breadth, and fomething falling from 
the end in which the metal is poured in, 
wiz. about an inch, or an inch and a) 
half, in the length of fixteen or feventeen’ 
inches, At the upper end of the mould) 
ftands the pan, which is a concave trian- 
gular prifm, campofed of two plank 
nailed together at right angles, and tw 
triangular pieces fitted in between them 
attheends, The length of this pan i 
the whole breadth of the mould in whic 


tom, which is a fharp edge, on a for 
at the end of the mould, leaning wit 
one fide againft it; and on the oppofit 
fide is a handle to lift it up by, to pou 
out the melted lead; and on that fide 
the pan next the mould, are two iron 
hooks to take hold of the mould, an 
prevent the pan from flipping, while th 
melted Jead is pouring out of it into th 
mould. This panis lined on the infide wit 
moiltened fand, to prevent it from bein 
fired by the hot metal. The mould is al 
fpread over, about two thirds of an inc 
thick, with fand fifted and moiftene 
which is rendered perfeétly level by mo 
ing over it a piece of wood called a ftrik 
by trampling upon it with the feet, an 
fmoothing it over with a fmoothin 
plane, which is a thick plate of polifhe 
brafs, about nine inches fquare, turn 
up on ail the four edges, and with a ha 
dle fitted on to the upper or concave fid 
The fand being thus imoothed, it is 
for cafting theets of lead; but if th 
would caft a ciftern, they meafure o 
the bignefs of the four fides, and havi 
taken the dimenfions of the front, 
fore-part, make mouldings by pref 
long flips of wood, which contain t 
fame mouldings into the level fand, a 
form the figures of birds, bealts, & 
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by preffing in the fame manner. leaden 
gures upon it, and then taking them 
off, and at the fame time f{moothing 
the furface where any of the fand is 
raifed up, by making thefe impreffions 
upon it. The reft of the operation is 
the fame in cafting either cifterns or plain 
fheets of lead ; but before we proceed to 
mention the manner in which that is 
performed, it will be neceflary to give 
a more particular defcription of the 
trike. The ftrike then is a piece of board 
about five inches broad, and fomething 
longer than the breadth of the mould on 
the infide ; and at eachend is cut a notch, 
about two inches deep, fo that when it is 
ufed, it rides upon the fharps with thofe 
notches, Before they begin to caft, the 
firike is made ready by tacking on two 
pieces of an old hat on the notches, or by 
ilipping a cafe of leather over each end, 
in order to raife the under fide about one 
eighth of an inch, or fomething more, 
above the fand, according as they would 
have the theet to be in thicknefs; then 
they tallow the under edge of the ftrike 
and lay it acrofs the mould. The lead 
being melted, it is ladled into the pan, 
in which, when there is a fufficient quan. 
tity for the prefent purpole, the fcum of 
the metal is {wept off with a piece of 
board to the edge of the pan, letting it 
fettle on the fand, which is by this means 
prevented from fallling into the mould at 
the pouring out of the metal, When 
the lead is cool enough, which is known 
by its beginning to ftand with a thell or 
wall on the fand round the pan, two men 
take the pan by the handle, or elfe one 
of them lift it up by a bar and chain 
fixed to a beam in the ceiling, and pour 
it into the mould, while another man 
ftands ready with the ftrike, and, as foon 
us they have done pouring in the metal, 
puts on the mould, fweeps the lead for- 
ward, and draws the overplus into a 
trough prepared to receiveit, The theets 
being thus caft, nothing remains but to 
planith the edges in order to render them 
fmooth and ftrait: but if it be a ciftern 
it is bent into four fides, fo that the two 
ends may join the back, where they are 
foldered together, after which the bottom 
is foldered up. 
The method of cafting thin fheets of 
lead. Initead of fand, they cover the 
mould witha piece of woolen {tuff nailed 
down at the two ends to keep it tight, 
and over this lay a very fine linen cloth. 
In this procefs great regard is had to the 


jut degree of heat, fo as that the lead 
may run well and yet not burn the li« 
nen. ‘This they judge of by a piece of 
paper, for it takes fire in the liquid lead 
if it is too hot, and if it be not: fhrunk 
and {corched a little, it is not hot enough. 
They have here a ftrike different from 
that defcribed above: it is a wooden 
ale, only clofed on three fides : it is pretty 
high behind, but the two fides, like two 
acute angles, {till diminifh to the tip 
from the place where they are joined to 
the third or middle piece, where they are: 
of the fame height therewith, viz. feven 
or eight inches high: the width of the 
middle makes that of the ftrike, which 
again makes that of the fheet to the caft, 
This ftrike is placed at the top of the 
mould, which in that part is firft covered 
with a pafteboard that ferves as a bottom 
to the cafe, and prevents the linen from 
being burnt while the lead is pouring in, 
The ftrike is- now filled with lead, ac- 
cording to the quantity to be ufed; 
which done, two men, one at each fide, 
draw the ftrike down the mould with a 
velocity greater or lefs, as the theet is to 
be more or lefs thick. 
The method of cafting pipes without 
foldering. To make thefe pipes they ° 
have a kind of little mill, with arms or 
levers to turn it withal, The moulds 
are of brafs, and confit of two pieces, ° 
which open and fhut by means of hooks 
and hinges, their inward caliber, or di- 
ameter, being according to the fize of the 
pipe to be made, and their length is 
ufually two feet anda‘half. Inthe mid- — 
dle is placed a core, or round piece of 
brafs or iron, fomewhat longer than the 
mould, and of the thicknefs of the in- 
ward diameter of the pipe. This core 
is paffed through two copper-rundles, 
one at each end of the mould, which 
they ferve to clofe; and to thefe is joined 
a little copper- tube about two inches long, 
and of the thicknefs the leaden pipe is in- 
tended to be of. By means of thefe 
tubes the core is retained in the middle of 
the cavity of the mould, The core be- 
ing inthe mould, with the rundles at 
its two ends, and the lead melted in the 
furnace, they take it up ina ladle and 
pour it into the mould by a litile aperture 
at one end, made in the form of a fun- 
nel. When the mould is full they pafs 
a hook into the end of the core, and 
turning the mill, draw it out; and then 
opening the mould take out the prpe. It 
they defire to have the pipe lengthened, 
14S they 
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they put one end of it: in the lower end 
of the mould, and pafs the end of the 
core into it; then fhut the mould again, 
and apply its rundle and tube as before, 
the pipe jult calt ferving for randle, &c. 
at the other end. ‘Things being thus re- 
placed they pour in frefh metal, and re- 
peat the operation till they have got a 
pipe of the length required, 

For m2king pipes of fheet-lead, the 
plumbers have wooden cylinders, of the 
length and thicknefs required, and on 
thefe they form their pipes by wrapping 
the fheet around them, and foldering up 
the edges all along them. See Pipe. 

PLUMBUM, Leap, in natural hiftory. 
See the article Leap. 

‘PLUME, a fet or bunch of oftrich- feathers 

pulled out of the tail and wings, and 
made up to ferve for ornaments in fune- 
rals, Ge. 
Among fportfmen, plume is the general 
colour or mixture of the feathers of a 
hawk, which fhews her conftitution. See 
the article Hawk. 

Fiume, or PLuMULE, in botany, a 
little membrane of the grain or feed of a 
plant, being that which, in the growth 
of the plant, becomes the ftem or trunk 
thereof. See the article SEED, &c. 

PLUMERIA, RED JAsMINE, in botany, 
a genus of the pentandria-monogynia 
clafs of plants, the corolla of which con- 
fitts of a fingle furnel-like petal, witha 
long tube, and divided into five oblong 
feements at the limb: the fivit is com- 
pofed of two jointed and ventricofe fo!- 
licles, formed cf a fingle valve each, and 
containing numerous oblong feeds. See 
plate CXCIX. fig. 5. 

PLUMMET, PLuMB RULE, or PLUMB- 
LINE, an inftrument uled by carpenters, 
maions, ec. in order to judge whether 
walls, &c. be upright planes, horizon- 
tal, or the like. It isthus called froma 
piece of lead, plumbum, fattened to the 
end of a chord, which ufually conftitutes 
this inftruament. Sometimes the ftring 
deicends along a wooden ruler, &c. raifed 
perpendicularly on another; in which 

* cafe it becomes a level. See LEVEL. 

PLUMMING, among miners, is the me- 
thod of uling a mine-dial, in order to 
know the exaét place of the work where 
to fink down an air-fhaft, or to bring an 
adit to the work, orto know which way 
the load inclines wheh any flexure hap- 
pens in it. 

St is performed in this manner: A {kil- 
fal perfon, with an affiftant, and with 


PLUMOSE, fomething formed in th 


PLUNGER, in mechanies, the fame with 


PLURAL, piarais, in grammar, an épi- 


- dittinguifhed by that of the pronouns 
PLURALITY, pluralitas, a difcre 


pen, ink, and paper, and a Jong line 
and a tun-dial, afrer his guefs of the | 
place above ground, deicends into the 
adit or work, and there faflens one end 
of the line to fome fixed thing in it, then 
the incited needle is tet to re(t, and the 
exaét point where it refts is marked with 
a pen: he then goes on farther in the 
line ftill fattened, and atthe next flexure 
of the adit he makes a mark on the line 
by a knot or otherwife; and then letting 
down the dial again, he there likewile 
notes down that point at which the nee- 
dle ftands in this fecond pofition. In_ 
this manner he proceeds, from turning to_ 
turning, marking down the points, and 
marking the line, till he comes to the ine 
tended place; this done, he afcends 
and begins to work on the furface of the 
earth what he did in the adit, bringing 
the firft knot in the lime to fuch a place’ 
where the mark of the place of the nee- 
dle will again anfwer its pointing, and 
continues this till he comes to the defired 
place above ground, which is certain to be 
perpendicularly over the part of the min 
into which the air. fhaft is to be funk. 


manner of feathers, with a ftem an 
fibres iffuing from it on each fide; fuc 
are the antenne of certain moths, but 
terflies, &c, 


the forcer of a pump. See Forcer. 


thet applied to that number of nouns an 
verbs which is uled when we {peak o 
more than one thing ; or that which ex 
prefies a plurality or number of things 
See the article NUMBER. | 
In latin,. @e. both nouns and verbs 
have ufually diftinét terminations to thei 
different numbers: in Englifh, noun 
fubftantive ufually become plural by th 
addition of s, or és, to the fingular 
Nouns adje&tive are the fame in bot 
numbers; and im verbs the number i 


perfons. 


quantity, confifling of two or a great 
number of the fame kind: thus we fa 
a plurality of gods, &e. 

Hence plurality of benefices, or living 
is where the fame clerk is poffeffed 

two or more fpiritual preferments, wi 
cure of fouls. Ina plurality of livings 
the firlt, zp/o facto, becomes yoid; o 
which account, the patron may prefe 
to it, provided the clerk be not qualifi 
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by difpenfation, &c. to hold more livings 
than one, in regard the law ftriétly en- 
joins refidence ; this being impoffible 
where the fame perfon has more thar 
one living, in different places. As the 
power for granting difpenfations for the 
holding ‘two benefices, Gc. is vefted in 
the king, it is held that, in thefe cafes, 
the ‘archbifhop’s difpenfation, and the 
king’s confirmation of it, are neceflary 
to hold pluralities but a deanery fhall 
not be taken to be a benefice, fo as to 
need a difpenfation, on the dean’s hav- 
ing another fpiritual preferment; alfo 
a parfonage and vicarage make no plu- 
rality, 

PLURIES, in law, the name of a writ 
| which iffues after two former writs have 
gone out without any effect; for firft, 
an original writ, called a capias, goes 
out, which not being obeyed, there goes 
out an alias, which likewife failing, the 
pluries iffues. 

PLUS, in algebra, a charaéter marked 
thus +, ufed for the fign of addition. 
See the article CHARACTER, 

in commerce, &c. a kind of 
ftuff having a fort of velvet knap, or 
fhag, on one fide, compofed regularly of 
a woof of a fingle woolen thread and a 
double warp, the one wool, of two 
threads twilted, the other goats or ca- 
mels hair; though there are fome plufhes 
entirely of worfted, and others compoted 
wholly of hair, 
Plufh is manufatured, like velvet, on a 
loom with three treadles; two of thefe 
feparate and deprefs the woolen warp, 
and the third railes the hair-warp, upon 
which the workman throwing the fhuttle, 
paffes the woof between the woolen and 
hair-warp; and afterwards laying a 
brafs-broach, or needje, under that of 
the hair, he cuts it thereon with a knife 
deftined for that ufe; conduéting the 
knife on the broach, which is made a 
little hollow all its length, and thus 


gives the furface of the plufh an appears 


ance of velvet, See VELVET, 

There are other kinds of plufh, all of 
filk; fome of which have a pretty long 
knap on one fide, and fome on both. 
PLUSQUAMPERFECT, in grammar, 
See the article PRETERIT. ; 
PLUVIAL, pluviale, antiently fignified 
a hood or cloak, which ecclefiattics, 
chiefly religious, wore in the country to 
fheiter them(elves from the rain. The 
word is now ufed, in the romifh church, 
for a large hood worn by the chantor and 
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PNEUMATIC ENGINE. 
PNEUMATOCELE, hernia flatulenta,: 


PNE ? 
fubdeacon at mafs and vefpers, &c, Fe 


covers the whole man, and ts fixed before 
with two clafps. 


PLUVIALIS, in zoology, the name 


whereby the latin authors call the plover. 
‘See the article PLOVER. 3 


PNEUMATICS, called alfo Preumato- 


LOGY and PNEUMATOSOPHY, among 
{choolmen, the doétrine and contempla- 


‘tion of fpirits and fpiritual fubftances, as 


God, angels, and the human foul, in 
which fenfe pneumatics are the fame with 
what we otherwife call metaphyfics. See 
the article METAPHYsIe€s. 


PNEUMATICS is more commonly ufed 


among us, for that part of natural phi- 
lofophy which treats of the nature and 
properties of the air; the doétrine and 


~ Jaws of which will be found under the 


articles AIR, ATMOSPHERE, PRESe« 
SURE, ELASTICITY, GRAVITY, Com- 
PRESSION, RAREFACTION, EXPAN- 
SION, FLUID, ‘&e, 

See A1r-PuMP, 


or WINDY RUPTURE, in furgery and 


’ medicine, a fpecies of hernia, which 


feveral authors affure us occurs in prac- 
tice. The figns by which they tell 
us it may be difcovered are, 2. That _ 
upon handling the fcrotum it feels like a 
bladder diftended with wind; and that, 
therefore, 2. it feems ta be much lighter 
than if it contained any humour, appear- 
ing alfo pellucid at the approach of a 
candle; and, 3. if it be ftruck by a 
fillup of the finger, it founds like a 
bladder which is diftended with wind, 
and ftruck in the fame manner, How- 
ever, Heifter is of opinion that thefe au- 
thors have miftaken either the hyderocele 
or enterocele for the pneumatocele, and 
feems to be more confirmed in this opi- 
nion, not only becaufe the fymptoms and 
cure of this diforder, with which they 
acquaint us, agree exactly with thefe 
of the hyderocele, but becaufe that in all. 
his practice he never obferved any thing 
like this diforder ; this makes him at 
leaft fufpeé& that the cafe does not fo 
often occur as fome would gnfigpate : 
but whenever it is met with, ‘We direéts 
to proceed in the cure as follows. Let 
the tumour be treated externally with 
warm and difeutient medicines, as in the 
hyderocele, together with fomentations 
and platters ; and internally may be taken 
carminative and géntle purges: but if 
thefe take no effeét, and the tumour {till 
increafes, or continues the fame, the fcro- 
3 tuna 
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tum fhould then be perforated with the 
trochar, and its contents thereby dif- 
charged, which will demonftrate whether 
it be wind or water. 

PNEUMATOMACHI, tvevpmalouaxor, an= 
tient heretics, fo called becaufe they op- 
poled the divinity of the holy {pirit, 
placing him in the number of creatures. 

PNEUMATOSIS, smvivualoce, a term 
which fome authors ufe for the genera- 
tion or formation of animal fpirits in the 
brain. 

PNEUMONICS, in pharmacy, medicines 
proper in difeafes of the lungs, in which 
refpiration is affeéted, Of this number 
are fulphur, lungwort, hyffop, ground- 
ivy, and colt’s-foot: they are ufed in 
phthifes, afthmas, peripneumonies, pleu- 
rifies, &e, 

PO,_a great river of Ttaly, rifing in the 
Alps, and running firft eaft, foon after 
turns direétly north, through Piedmont, 
where it receives the Doria : then pafling 

~ morth-eaft, it difcharges itfelf by feveral 
channels into the gulph of Venice, 

POA, MEADOW-GRASS; in botany, a 
genus of the triandria-digynia clafs of 
plants, the corolla whereof is compofed 
of two valves, of an ovato-acuminated 
figure, hollow, compreffed, and fome- 
what longer than the cup, and without 
awns, It fupplies the place of a peri- 
carpium ; and adheres every way to the 
feed, which is fingle, of an oblong figure, 
compreffed, and pointed at each end, 
This is the moft common of all graffes 
with us, and makes principat!y the green 
covering of moft of our fields and 
meadows, 

POCHARD, in ornithology, the anas, 
with grey wings and a black rump. 
the article Anas, 

POCK. See the article Pox. 

POCKET, in the woolen trade, a word 
ufed to denote a large fort of bag, in 
which wool is packed up to be fent from 
one part of the kingdom to another, The 
pocket contains u/ually twenty-five hun- 
dred weight of wool. 

PocKkET-infiruments and medicines, in fur- 
gery. See the articles INSTRUMENT 
and MEDICINES. 

POCKLINGTON, a market-town in the 
eaft riding of Yorkthires fituated twelve 
miles Sat eaft of York. 

POD, among botanifts, a term ufed to ex- 
prefs a pericarpium, confifting of two 
valves, which open from the bafe to the 
point, and are feparated by a membrana- 
Geous partition, from which the feeds 
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hang by a kind of funiculus umbilicalis. | 


See 


POE 


See the article PERICARPIUM, 
PODAGRA, in medicine, the gout in the 
feet. See the article Gout, 
PODALIA, a prevince of Poland, 
bounded by Volhinia and the roffian 
Ukrain, on the north and north-eaft ; by 
Budziac Tartary, on the fouth-eaft; by 
he river Niefter, which feparates it 
rom Beffarabia and Moldavia, on the 


fouth-welt; and by the province of red- | 


Ruffia, on the north-wett. 

PODOMETER, or PepomeTeR, the 
fame with perambulator, See the ar- 
ticle PERAMBULATOR. 


PODARIA, in zoology, a divifion, ors | 


der, or feries of winglefs infe&ts, with 
fhort bodies, and not very numerous 


legs ; comprehending the puceron, pe- | 


diculus, acarus, {pider, fquill, &c, 
the article Puceron, &c. 
PODENSTEIN, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Franconia: fituated in 
eaft long. 11% 35’, north lat. 49° 50’. 
PODERIS, in antiquity, a robe hanging 
down to the foot, but chiefly ufed to ex- 
prefs a linen garment, a furplice, or a 
fhirt. 
The jewifh priefts were covered with 


See 


this kind of furplice during their at-— 


tendance inthe temple; this being the 


- proper habit of their order. 


PODEX, in anatomy, &c, the fame with | 


‘anus or fundament. See ANUS. 


PODOPHYLLUM, the may-appLe, in 


botany, a genus of the polyandria-mo- 
nogynia clafs of plants, the flower of 


which confifts of nine hollow and rounded 
- petals, folded or plicated at the rim, and — 


{maller than the cup: the fruit is an uni- 
Jocular capfule of an oval figure, cone 
taining numerous and roundifh feeds. 
This plant is otherwife called anapodo- 
phyllum., 
PHYLLUM, and plate XVII. fig. 2. 

PODURA, the PUCERON, in zoology. See 
the article PUCERON. 


See the article ANAPODO- 


POEM, Mone, a compofition in verfe of - 


a due length and meafure. 
ticles VensE and Measure. 
Poems are generally denominated from 
the fubjeét matter, as the apobaterion, 
epibaterion, epinicion, epithalamium, 
genethliac, elegiac, fatiric, epitaph, pa- 


negyric, lyric, paftoral, &c. and others — 


from the manner of narration, as epic, 
dramatic, &c. to which may be added, 
odes, eclogues, and idylliums, To this 
head may alfo be referred feveral other 
compofitions of a lefs ferious kind, as 


the» 


See the ar-— 


POE 
the acroftic, enigma, anagram, cento, 
echo, &c. See each under its proper 
head: APOBATERION, &e, 

The Abbé Du Bos obferves, in regard 
to poems, that fome are interefting in ge- 
neral, others in particular; that the beau- 
ties of execution alone do not conftitute a 
good poe): that the defeéts of poems 
are lefs difcernable than thofe of a pic- 
ture; that our diflike falls only on “the 
bad part of a poem; that every kind of 
ie has fomething particular in its 
yle; that by the gauty of the ftyle we 
muft judge of poems; that it mult be a 
long time before the merit of a good 
poem is diftinguifhed; and finally, that 
the charafter of the poetic ftyle has al- 
ways decided the good or bad fuccefs of 
poems, even of thofe which by their 
length feem to have the gréateft depen- 
dance on the ceconomy of the plan, on 
the diftribution of the a@tion, and on 
the decency of the manners, 
POESY, the fame with poetry. See the 
article PoreTRY, 
POET, monrng, the author of a poem. 
See the article PoEM. 
Homer, Virgil, Milton, and Taffo, are 
reckoned the chief, almoft the only, 
epic poets. Sophocles, Euripides, Shake- 
{pear, Otway, Corneille, and Racine, 
the beft tragic poets, Ariftophanes, 
Menander, Plautus, Terence, Fletcher, 
Johnfon, Molliere, &c. the chief comic 
poets, Horace, Cowley, and Malherbe, 
excelled as lyric poets; and Juvenal, 
Perfius, Regnier, Boileau, Dryden, and 
Oldham, as fatiic poets. 
POETICAL, {omething that relates to 
poetry or poets, in which fenfe we fay 
poetical genius, poetical licence, &c. 
PoETIcAL Fuftice, is chiefly ufed in re- 
|  fpe&t of the drama, to denote a diftribu- 
tion of rewards and punifhments to the 
feveral perfons at the cataftrophe or clofe 
of a piece, anfwerable to the feveral 
charaéters they appeared in. See the ar- 
ticles CHARACTER and CATASTROPHE. 
Portican rifing and fetting of the fiars. 
The three kinds of rifing and fetting, 
wiz. the cofmical, acronica], and helical, 
were made by the antient poets, refcr- 
ing the rifling, @c. of the ftars to that 
of the fun. See Cosmica., &e. 


laws and rules of conduéting pieces, or 
compofitions of poetry, fuch is Ari- 
ftotle’s poetics, a work much valued. 


POETRY, the ast of compofing poems, 
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POETICS, the doétrine of poetry, or the 


POE 


or pieces in verfe; or, as defined by 
Voffius, the art of reprefenting aétions 
in metre, 

Voflius thinks that love was the firft oc- 
cafion of poetry, which is not improbable, 
confidering that this affeion is coeval 
with mankind, is univerfal, and natu- 
rally produétive of poetry; yet it un- 
doubtedly owes its increafe and progrefs 
to religion: Dacier indeed calls it the 
offspring of religion ; and it is certain, 
in the earlieft ages of the world, that it 
was ufual to fing hymns to the honour of 
the gods upon folemn feftivals. Du Bos 
thinks that poetry has been employed in 
all ages, even by the moft unpolifhed na- 
tions, to preferve the memory of paft 
events, Its principal aim is to flatter our 
fenfes and imagination: for, according 
to Plato, it awakes the fpiritual empire 
of the foul, Every kind of poetry charms 
us 1M proportion to its objeé&t, fays Du. 
Bos ; and to be very affecting, it ought 
to be very exa&t. It is not the fame 
with poetry as with other arts, for an iga 
norant perfon may judge of poetry by 
the impreffion it makes on him: whence 
all men have a right to give their opini- 
on concerning a piece of poetry, and 
this judgment ought to be founded on 
experience rather than on argumentation, 
Poetry is an art where every thing fhould 
pleafe. It is not enough to exhibit nature, 
which in certain places and circumftances 
is rude and unpleafant, but the poet 
muft chufe in her what is beautiful from 
what is not: whence a poet ought to 
chufe, for the fubje& of his imitation, 
fomething that is naturally affecting. 
There is a particular rhetoric for poetry, 
which confifts in difcerning very precifely 
what ought to be faid figuratively, and 
what to be fpoken imply ; andin know- 
ing where ornament is required, and 
where not: yet the ftyle fhould be copi- 
ous, and every fpecies of writing in this 
art fhould have a di&tion proger to itfelf, 
The qualifications then neceffary for po= 
etry, or thofe which form a good poet, 
are feldom found united in one perfons 
he muft have an extraordinary genius, 
great natural gifts, a wit juft, piercing, 
folid, and univerfal; an underftanding 
clear and diftin&t; an imagination neat 
and pleafant; an elevation of foul that 
depends not on art, or ftudy, and which 
is purely a gift of heaven, and mult be 
aatiad by a lively fenfe and vivacity, a 


great judgmentto confider wilelyof things, 


and 


@ 


a 


POT: 


. and a vivacity to exprefs them with that 


grace and abundance which gives them 
beauty. In fine, to accomplifh a poet, 
is required a temperature of wit and fan- 
ey, of ftrength and (weetnels, of penetra- 
tion and delicacy ; but, above all, he 


‘muft have a fovereign eloquence, and a 


profound capacity, Thefe are the qua- 
lities that muft concur together to form 
the genius of a poet, and fuftain his cha- 
raéter. The rules of poetry and verfify- 
ing are taught by art, and acquired by 
ftudy ; but this force and elevation of 
thought, which Horace calls fomething 
divine, and which alone makes the po- 
etry of any value, muft be derived from 
nature ; or, according to Ariftotle, from 
fome happy tranfports, to which that au- 
thor gives the name of madnefs, Hence 
the critics conclude, the end of poetry is 
to pleafe ; its caufe, either the excellence 
of the poet’s genius, or a poetical fury 
and tranfport of the foul, manageable by 
the judgment; its matter, long and fhort 
fyllables, and feet compofed hereof, with 
words furnifhed by grammar; and its 
form the arrangement of all thefe things 
in juft and agreeable verfe, exprefling 
the thoughts and fentiments of the author 
after the manner already mentioned. But 
after all, how narrow are all thefe bounds, 
if we confider poetry in the light wherein 
the works of Homer and Virgil have fet 
it. This, which is therefore diftinguifh- 
ed by the name of the greater poetry, in 
contradiftinfion to the low and fimple, 
or verfification, .confifts principally in fic- 
tion, or the invention of fables, in the 
expreffing of things by allegories, and 
metaphors, and in the inventing of ac- 
tions, under which the truths which the 
poet has to teach, may be agreeably dif- 
guifed. See Mytuotocy, &c. 

The laws of epic and dramatic poetry, 
fee under the articles Epic, CHARAC- 
TER, INVOCATION, CATASTROPHE, 
Dramatic, ActT, SCENE, SENTI- 
MENTS, &c. 

For the lower forts of poetry, fee the ar- 


ticles ODE, SONG, EpiGRam, ELEGY, © 


SATYR, &e, 


POGGE, catapbraéus, in ichthyology. See 


the article CATAPHRACTUS., 


POGGIO IMPERIAL, a city of Italy, in 


_ the dutchy of Tulcany, fituated fixteen 


miles fouth of Florence. 


POICTIERS, the capital of Poictou, in 


France, fituated on an eminence, near 
the river Clain: ea long. 15’, north 
hat. 46° 40’, 
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POICTOU, a territory of France, in the 


POINCIANA, in botany, a genus of the 


POINSON, in the manege, a little point, 


POINT, a term ufed in various arts. 
POINT, pundium, in geometry, as defined 


Point of contrary flexure. See the article 


Point, in phyfics, the leaft fenfible objeét 


’ he defines to be the leaft particle of mat- 


Point, in grammar, a character ufed to 


POI 

province of Orleanois, fituated fouth of 
the river Loire, being bounded by the 
provinces of Anjou and Britany on the 
north, by Touraine and Berry on the ealt, 
by Santoign, Angoumois, and Aunis 
on the fouth, and by the ocean on the 


weft, It is one hundred and’ fifty miles 
long, and feventy broad, 


decandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confilts of five unequal 
petals ; the four upper petals are roundifh 
and nearly equal, the fifth is larger, dif- 
form, and crenated ; the fruit is an ob- 
long depreffed pad, with fepta; the feeds 
are fingle, and placed lengthwife in the 
pod. See plate CCXT. fig. 2. 


or piece of fharp-pointed iron, fixed in a 
wooden-handle, which che cavalier holds 
in his right hand, when he means toe 
prick a leaping horfe in the croup, oc — 
beyond the end of the faddle, in order to 
make him jerk out behind. 


by Euclid, is a quantity which has no 
parts, or whichis indivifible. Points are 
the ends or extremities of lines. If a 
point be fuppofed to be moved any way, 
it will, by its motion, defcribe a line. 
See the article LINE. 


FLEXURE, 


of fight, marked with a pen, point of a 
compafs, or the like. Of fuch points all 
phyfical magnitude confifts, This phy- 
fical point is the fame with what Mr, 
Locke calls the point fenfible, and which 


ter, or fpace, wecandifcern. He adds, — 
that to the fharpett eye, this is feldom 
lefs than thirty feconds of a circle, where- 
of the eye is the center. 


mark the divifions of difcourfe. A point 
proper, is what we otherwife call a full 
ftop or period. See PERIOD. 
For the other points, fee the articles 
Comma, COLON, and SEMICOLON. 
For the points of interrogation and ad- — 
miration, fee the articles INTERROGA- | 
TION and ADMIRATION. 
The points, or vowel points, in the he- 
brew grammar, are certain characters 
which, in the writings of that language, - 
ferve to mark the vowels, The antiqui- 
ty of thefe points make the fubjett _ a 
CElee 
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celebrated controverfy, fome maintaining 
their origin to be the fame with that of 
the hebrew language; and others affert- 
ing them to have been firft introduced by 
Efdras, after the babylonith captivity, 
when he compiled the canon, iranicribed 
the books into the prefent chaldee charac- 
ter, and reftored the purity of the hebrew 
text. Some will have them invented by 
the doétors of the fchool of Tiberias, 
ufually called the mafforetes, five or fix 
hundred years after Chrift. 

POINT, in mufic, a mark or note antiently 
ufed to diftinguifh the tones or founds ; 
hence we (till call it fimple counter-point, 
when a note of the lower part anfwers 
exactly to that of an upper; and figura- 
tive counter-point, when any note is fyn- 
copated, and one of the parts makes fe- 
veral notes or infle€tions of the voice, 
while the other holds on one, See the 
article COUNTER-POINT. 

We ftill ule a point, to raife the value of 
a note, and prolong its time by one half, 
é. 2, a point added to a femibreve inftead 
of two minims, make it equal to three; 
and fo of the other notes, See Time. 
POINT, in aftronomy, a term applied to 
certain points or places, marked in the 
heavens, and diftinguifhed by proper 
epithets. 

The four grand points or divifions of the 
horizon, viz. the eaft, weft, north, and 
fouth, are called the cardinal points. See 
Horizon, Easv, West, @e. 

The zenith and nadir are the vertical 
points ; the points wherein the orbits of 
the planets cut the plane of the ecliptic, 
are called the nodes: the points wherein 
the equator and ecliptic interfeét, are call- 
ed the equinoétial points; particularly, 
that whence the fun afcends towards the 
north pole, is called the vernal point ; 
and that by which he defcends to the 
fouth pole, the autumnal point. The 
points of the ecliptic, where the fuo’s 
afcent above the equator, ayd deicent be- 


point; particularly the former of them, 
the eftival or fummer-point ; the latter, 
the brumal or winter-point. 

OINT of the horizon, or compas, .in navi- 
gation and geography. See the articles 
Horizon and Compass. 

OINT is alfo ufed for a cape or headland, 
jutting out into the fea: thus feamen fay, 
two points of land are in one another, 
when they are fo in a right line againft 
each other, as that the innermolt is hin- 
dered from being feen, by the outermeft, 

VoL, Ill. 
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low it, terminate, are called the folfticial. 


teen’ "549 MRE Whe 


Pot. 

POiNT, in perfpeftive, is ufed for various 
parts or places, with regard to the pera 
fpeftive plane. See Perspective, 

POINTS, in heraldry, are the feveral dif. 


ferent parts of an efcutchron, denoting 


the local pofitions of any figure. There 
are nine principal points in an efcutcheon 
as reprefented in pl. CCV. fig. 3. where 
A. thews the dexter chief; B, the precife 
middle chief; C, the finifter chief; D, 
the honour-point; E, the fefs-point, 
called alfo the center; F, the nombril- 
point, thatis, the navel-point; G, the 
dexter bafe; I, the finifter bafe; H, the 
precife middle bafe. 
Columbier makes the points and their fie 
tuations fymbolical. As the feveral bear- 
ings in an efcutcheon are fo many types: 
reprefenting the commendable aétions of 
the perfon they are given to, fo the ef- 
cutcheon itfelf reprefents the body of the 
man that performed them ; and the points 
or parts fignified by thefe letters, the 
principal parts of his body: thus A, B, 
C, reprefent the head, in which the three 
great faculties refide; D, the neck, where 
ornaments are chiefly borne; E, the 
heart, &c. See EscurTcuHeon. 
Point is alfo the name of an ordinary, 
fomething like a pile, rifing frequently 
from the bottom of the efcutcheon to the 
top, very narrow, and only taking up 
two thirds of the point of the efcutcheon. 
When the point arifes from. the bafe, it is 
peculiarly called point in point. Poine 
inverted, is when it defcends from the 
chief downwards, pofleffing two thirds of 
‘the chief, but diminithing as itapproaches 
the point of the efcutcheon, though witb- 
* out touching it, Point in bend, or point 
in bar, is when the point is placed tranf= 
verfe in the fituation of a bend or bar, 
When it comes from the fides of the ef- 
cutcheon, it is allo called the point dexter 
or finifter, according to its fituation. 
The point dexter is commonly reputed 
an abatement due to a braggadocio; 
point-champion-ten, due for killing a 
prifoner after quarter demanded ; point 
in point, a diminution belonging to a 
coward; point-plane, an abatement be- 
longing to a lyar, Gc, See the articles 
DIMINUTION, @&e. 

PornT is alfo ufed in heraldry for the low- 
eft part of the efcutcheon, which ufuaily 
terminates in a point. 

Point-cHAMPAIN, pe nil a 

POINT is alfo an iron or fleel-inftrument, 
ufed with fome wariety in feveral aits, 
Engravers, etchers, cuiters in wood, &c. 

taea ule 


Sis, 


ule points to trace their defigns on the 
copper, wood, ftone, &e, See the ar- 

ticles ENGRAVING, &c. 

Point, in the manufactories, is a general 
term, ued for all kinds of laces, wrought 
with the needle; fuch are the point de 
Venice, point de France, point de Ge- 
noa, &c. which are diftinguifhed by the 
particular oeconomy and arrangement of 
their points. 

Point is fometimes ufed for lace woven 
with bobbins, as englifh point, point de 
Malines, point d’Havre, &e, 
PotnT, inarchitecture, See ArcuH. 
PoinT, in poetry, denotes a lively brifk 
turn, or conceit, ufually found or ex- 
petted at the clofe of an epigram. 

PoINT-BLANK, in gunnery, denotes the 
fhot of a gun, levelled horizontally. See 

Be the article GUNNERY. — 

POINTED, io heraldry. A crofs point- 

| ed, is that which has the extremities 

| turned off into points by fraightJines, 

| POINTING, in grammar, the art of di- 

! viding a difcourfe, by points, into periods 

and members of periods, in order to fhew 
the proper paufes to be made in reading, 
and to facilitate the pronunciation and 
underftanding thereof, See the articles 

3 PUNCTUATION and PRONUNCIATION. 

PoinTINa, in war, the levelling a cannon, 

or mo:tar, fo as to play againft any-cer- 

| tain point. - See the articles GUNNERY, 
QuavDRanT, Ge. 

POINTING, among feamen, marking on 

the chart in what part or place the veffel is. 

PoinTine the cable, in the fea-language, 

i is untwifting it at the end, leffening the 
Bah yarn, twifting it again, and making all 

fat with a piece of marline, to keep it 
from ravelling out, 

POIRINO, or PoveRINO, a town of Ita- 

- ly, in the province of Piedmont, fifteen 

miles fouth-eaft of Turin. 

POISON, in medicine, a malignant qua- 
lity im fome animal, vegetable, or mi- 
nefal body, which renders it hurtful and 
even mortal to thofe who take it. 

There are three effential marks of poi- 
fons, which diftinguifh them from other 
things that are noxious to human bodies. 

' The firlt is, that they confift of moft fub- 
tile parts, and are confequently pernici- 
+. ous in a fmail quantity. ‘Phe fecond, 
that they in a fhort time prevent the re- 
gular motions of the folids and fluids 
throughout the body, and. induce the 

. molt grievous fymptoms, and even death 

itfelf. And the third, that they exercile 
their cruelty onthe molt fubtile fluids, and 
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the mo nervous parts. Poifcns are of © 
various kirids, and operate in various 
manners; fome by diffolving the blood, 
others by coagulating it, and others by 
corroding and deltroying the folid parts. | 
All the three kingdoms have poifons pe- — 
culiar to themfelves; but the animal — 
kingdom affords the mof fubtile, which 
are communicated by the bite of mad or 
venomous beaftsy when they are angered. 
The mineral kingdom produces arfeni- 
cals and mercurials, And the vegetable, 
herbs and plants of a moft acrid, noxi- 
ous, and deleterious quality, fuch as the 
moft violent cathartics and narcotics. 
Every fort of poifon feems to have an ef- 
feé& peculiar to itfelf; thus arfenic occa- 
fions the moft cruel torments, convulfions, | 
mortification of the coats of the inteftines : 
the feeds of datura induce madnefs or ab- 
folute ftupidity : opium brings on fleepi- 
nefs; and a torpor-on the mind: the ber- 
ries of deadly nightfhade produce mad= 
nefs, rage, or folly; litharge, unwarily’ 
taken, caufes a convulfive colic, with an- 
obftinate coftivenefs: the bite of a mad 
dog occafions the dread of water: the vee 
nom induced by the fting of a tarantula, 
produces wonderful effects ; for the pa- 
tient isdelighted with mufical inftruments, 
and when he hears their founds, imme 
diately falls to capering: the fting of a 
fcorpion produces a fudden chilneis an 
exceeding cold fweats, The mineral king 
dom furnifhes very few real poifons 5 the 
only natural one is cobalt; the faétitiou 
are arfenic, corrofive fublimate, and gla 
of antimony. ‘The moft dangerous ve 
getable poifons are the true hemloc 
wolf’s bane, the deadly nightfhade, hen: 
bane, and datura, to which may be addi 
ed the roots of hemloc-dropwert. 
Milk mixed with oil, is an excellent r 
medy againft all corrofive poifons. Ho 
man fays, that he once prevented t 
death of ten young perfons, who had ta 
ken among them almoft two ounces 
arfenic in water gruel, which in a fhog 
time produced the higheft anxieties, a 
corroding tortures, by oil of {weet a 
mondsand milk, They took at leaft : 
quarts a piece, which they vomited 
again before the reaching to vomit cea 
The fame author alfo affirms, that mil 
in a large quantity, is an vniverfal 
medy againft all poifons that kill by 4 
flammation, as hemloc does ; and, if 
ken in time, will prevent their dread 
confequences. Allen thinks a vomit w 
warm water and oil, taken in Ja 
. draugh 
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draughts, and often repeated, will be of 
great fervice; as alfo warm water with 
trefh butter; milk and oil, or milk and 
butter; but for fat tothe, which he 
alfo recommends, or any thing elfe which 
requires fome time for the preparation, 
they only allow the poifon to take deeper 
root, and therefore ought not to be wait- 
ed for. If the above things will not pro- 
voke the patient to vomit, oxymel of 
fquills, falt of vitriol, or a decoftion of 
tobacco may be ufed, as having a more 
immediate effeét. It is hardly fate to 
give even the moft gentle cathartic. The 
fiomach being thus emptied of all, or as 
much as poffibie af the hemloc, recourfe 
mult be had to generous wine and alexi- 
pharimics, fuch as venice treacle, the be- 
zoardic powder, &c, When there is a 
fulpicion that the coats of the ftomach or 
inteftines are corroded, or ulcerated, it 
will not be proper for the patient to ufe 
{pices or vinegar, nor to indulge in drink- 
ing too much wine; but to take a decoc- 
tion of barley with raifins, or a decoc- 
tion of china-root, faflafras, &c. The 


fame method is moft likely to anfwer . 


when any deleterions herb or root has 
been eaten by miftake, though the parti- 
cular fpecies fhould not be known: and 
Hoffman affirms, that when the patient 
has been ftupified by narcotics, the’ beft 
remedies are vomits mixed with oil. For 
the more effeétual remedies for the bite 
of a mad dog, viper, rattle-fnake, &c, 
fee the articles HyDROPHOBIA, VIPER, 
_ RATTLE-SNAKE, &e, 
To PoIsON a piece, with gunners, is the 
fame as to clog and nail it up. 
Porson-OAk, toxicodendron, in botany. 
See the article Yox;coDENDRON. 
POISSY, a town of France, fifteen miles 
north-welt of Paris. 
POLA, a port town of Iftria, ninety miles 
fouth-eaft of Venice. 
POLACHIA, a province fituated in the 
middle of Poland, on the river Bug, 
eaftward of Maffovia or Warfovia, 
POLAEDRASTYLA,, in natural hiftory, 
the name of a eens of cryftals, com- 
pofed of many planes, and having no 
column. See the article CeysTAL. 
The bodies of this genus are cryftals 
compofed of two odtangular pyramids, 
joined bafe to bafe, and confequently the 
whole body confifting of fixteen planes. 
Of this ae there are only two known 
{pecies. A brown kind, with fhort 
pyramids, oaibae in confiderable plenty 
ia Virginia on the fides of bills, And, 
6 


2. A colourlefs one, with rt 
mids, This has yet been f re 
one place, which is the great mine. 


Goflelaer, in Saxony, and there ati 


lies at great depths. 


POLAND, a large kingdom | of Buipnny ed 


fituated between 16° and 34° eaft longi- 
tude, and between 46° and 57° north da- 
titude; bounded by Ruffia on the north 
and eaft ; by Beffarabia, Moldavia, Tran- 
filvania, and Hungary on the fouth ; and 
by Pomerania, Brandenburg, and Silefia 
on the weft; being almoft {quare, and 
feven hundred miles over either way. 
The conftitution of Palend 3 is a mixed 
monarchy, in which the nobility and 
gentry feem to have the greateft thare, 
whence it is frequently called a republic, 
The king is elective by the whole body of 
the gentry, who oblige him to fwear to 
what conditions they pleale. 

POLAR, in general, fomething relating 
to the poles of the world, or poles of the 
artificial globes: thus we meet with polar 


circles, polar dial, polar projection, Ge. 


See the articles CIRCLE, DiAL, &e. 

POLARITY, the quality of a thing. con- 
fidered as having poles; but chiefly ufed 
in fpeaking of the magnet. See the ar- 
ticle MAGNET. 

POLE, ovo, in aftronomy, one of the ex- 
tremities of the axis, on which the fphere 
revolves. See SPHERE and Axis. 

Thefe two points, each 90° diftant from 
the equinoétial or equator, are by way of 
eminence called the poles of the world; 

and the extremities of the axes of the ar- 
tificial globes, correfponding to thefe 
points in the heavens, are termed the 
poles thereof. See the article GLOBE. 

PoLe, in f{pherics, a point equally diftant 
from every part of the circumference of 


a great circle of the fphere, as the center 


isa plane figure; or it is a point: of jai 
diftant from the plane of a circle, anda 


aline, called the axis, pafling perpendi- - 


cularly through the center. ‘The zenith 


and nadir are the poles of the horizon; 4 ; 
and the poles of the equator arethefame _ 


with thofe of the fphere. 
Pores of the ecliplic, are two points on the 


furface of the fphere, 23° 30! diftant — 


from the poles of the world, and go? 
diftant from every part of the ecliptic. 
Sec the article Ear Tu, 

PoLes, in magnetics, are two points of a 
loaditone, correfponding to the poles of 
the world 3; the one pointing to the north, 
the other tothe fouth. See MaGner, 

Po.e, or VERTEX of @ glafs, in optics, is 

t4¢ 203 the 
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the thickeft part of a convex, or the thin- 

neft of a concave-glafs, If the glafs be 

truly ground, the pole will be exaétly in 
the middle of its furface, 

Powe, Percu, or Rop, in furveying, is a 
meafure containing fixteen feet and a 
half. 

Pore, or POLAR sTAR, is a ftar of the 

fecond magnitude, the laft in the tail of 
urfa minor. Its longitude Mr. Flam- 
fteed makes 24° 314’ 413 its latitude, 
66° 4/11", . 
‘The nearnefs of this ftar to the pole, 
whence it happens that it never fets, ren- 
ders it of vaft fery'ce in navigation, &c. 
for determining the meridian line, the 
elevation of the pole, and, confequently, 
the latitude of the place, &c, See the ar- 
ticle LATITUDE. 

PoLs-caT, putorius. See PuTorius. 

POLEMICAL, in matters of literature, 
an appellation given to books of contro- 
verfy, efpecially thofe in divinity. 

POLEMONY, polemonium, in botany, a 

* genus of the pentandria-monogynia clafs 
of plants, with a monopetalous flower, 
divided into five roundifh fegments at the 
limb: the fiuit is a roundifh capfale, 
confifting of three cells, and containing 
a great many feeds in each. 

The leaves of this plant are accounted 
deterfive. 

POLEMOSCOPE, in optics, a kind of 
refleling perfpeétive-glafs invented by 
Hevelius, who commends it as ufeful in 
fieges, &c. for difcovering what the ene- 
my is doing, while the fpeétator lies hid 
behind an obftacle. See PERSPECTIVE, 
Its de‘cription is this: the interval bc, 
(pl. CCVII. fig. 1.) between the objeét- 
glafs and the fpeculum, is enlarged by a 
tube, of a length fufficient to proje&t the 
fpeculum beyond the obftacle that covers 
the obferver, And for a further con- 

venience of looking forward, as it were, 

he propofes to place another plane fpe- 
culum fg, at the other end of the tube, 
to refleét the rays through a hole 4/ in 
its fides, in a direétion ao, parallel to the 
incident rays Q ¢3,and.to place the con- 
gave eye-glafs in this hole, By this 
means, the objeé will ftill appear up- 
right, and magnified juft as much as if 
the two fpeculums were removed, and 
the fame eye-glafs was placed in the axis 
of the tube: for in the rays Q ¢, 0a, pre- 
duced through the fpeculums de, fg, 
take ci e¢é, andas=ah; and fup- 

ofing rays to flow both ways through 
b, the center of the object-glafs, after re- 
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flection from the fpeculums they will di- 
verge from the points 4, # Let two of 
them fall upon the obje& at P and R, 
and fince |, PiR (or die) =| dhe (or 
Sbg=fhb) if the eye-gtafs was re- 
moved, the object would appear under | 
the fame angle fhg or kA I, as it would | 
appear under to the naked eye placed at 
i; but the reflected rays f &, g/, after re- 
fractions into km, ln, through the eye- | 
glafs k/, are inclined in the {ame angle. 
to each other, as they would be if the 
fpeculum fg being removed they had 
been refraéted through the fame eye-glafs | 
placed in the axis of the tube, at the 
fame diltance from 4 as it is now from | 
hb: and by racing an oblique ray, 
Rebfkm, it is manifett that the objec 
appears upright 5 it alfo appears in the | 
fame pofture, with refpeét to right and 
left, as to the naked eye. However, 
the length of the perfpeGlive 2b muft not 
be very great, otherwife it will take in fo 
little at one view, as to make it difficult 
to find an ebjedt. 

POLERON, one of the Banda, or nutmeg- 
iflands, in the Indian-ocean: ealt long. 
128°, fouth lat. 4°. 

POLESIA, a province of Poland, bound- 
ed by Polachia and Lithuania, on the 
north ; and by Volhbinia, onthe fouth. 

POLESIN bE Rovico, a province of Ita- 
ly, Gtuated north of the Po, onthe gulph_ 
of Venice,. 

POLESWORTH, a market-town, twenty 
miles north of Warwick. 

POLIANTHES, in botany, a genus of 
the hexandria-monogynia cia‘s of plants, 
with a monopetatous, funnel-fathioned 
flower; and aroondifh capfule for its 
fruit, with a great many femi-orbiculat~ 
ed feeds. 

POLICANDRO, an ifland of the Archi- 
pelago, in ealt longitude 25°, north lati- 
tude 362 30%. f 

POLICASTRO, a bifhop’s fee of the 
kingdom of Naples, fixty miles fouth= 
eaft of Naples. 

POLICY, or Potistry, in matters of go- 
vernment. See the article PoLity, 
For policies of affurance, or infurance, 
on fhips, houfes, lives, &c. fee the ar- 
ticle INSURANCE. _ 

Thefe contraéts of infurance, termed po- 
licies, are now made either at public or 
private offices; the infurances made on 
lives or liberties muft be paid according 
to the tenor of the agreement, becaufe 
thefe forts of policies admit of no ava- 
1age. Where the words of a policy are, 
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** the fhip warranted to depart with con- 
voy, it fhall be intended that the keep 
with convoy during the voyage, if pof- 
fible ; and if the depart willingly from 
the convoy, it is fraud. Either fuppref- 
fing the truth, or alleging any falfehood, 
is fufficient to difcharge the policy ; it 
being a general rule, that the infured 
fhall inform the infurer of ali material 
circumftances which have come to his 
knowledge at the time of making the po- 
licy, in order that the contract may be 
fairly adjutted. 
| PoLtcy, among letter-founders, denotes a 
certain proportion, obferved among the 
letters that compofe a font; or arule, 
whereby to regulate the number of each, 
See the articles LETTER and Font, 
POLISHER, or BURNISHER, among me- 
chanics, an inftroment for polifhing and 
burnifhog things proper to take a polith. 
The gilders ufe an iron-polifher to pre- 
pare their metals before gilding, and the 
blood-ftone to give them the bright po- 
hith after gilding, 
The polifher ufed by the makers of fpurs 
and bits, &c.is partly iron, partly fteel, 
and partly wood; it confifts of an iron- 
bar with a wooden handle at one end, 
and a hook at the other, to faften it to 
another piece of wood held in the vice, 
while the operator is at work. In the 
middle of the bow, withinfide, is what 
is properly called the polifher, being a 
triangular piece of fteel with a tail, 
whereby it is riveted to the bow. 
The polithers, among cutlers, are a 
kind of wooden wheels made of walnuts 
tree, about an inch thick, and of a di- 
ameter at pleafure, which are turned 
round by the great wheel; upon thefe 
they fmooth and polifh their work with 
emery and putty. 
The polithers for glafs confift of two 
pieces of wood; the one flat, covered 
with old hat, the other long and half: 
round, faflened on the former, whofe 
edge it exceeds on both: fides by fome 
inches, which ferve the workmen to take 
hold of, and to work backwards and 
forwards by, 
The polithers, ufed by fpectacle-makers, 
are pieces of wood a foot long, feven or 
eight inches broad, and an inch and a 
half thick, covered with old beaver-hat, 
whereon they polifh the fhell and horn- 


rames their fpeétacle glaffes are to be 
fet ins 
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See the articles METAL, Guass, &e. 
The operation of polifhing optic-glaffes, 
after being properly ground, is one of 
the mof difficult points of the whole pro- 
cefs. See Gass and GRINDING, 
Before the polifhing is begun, it is pro- 
per to ftretch an even well-wrought piece 
of linen over the tool, dufting there- 
upon fome very fine tripoli. Then taking 
the glafs in your hand, run round forty 
or fifty times upon the tool, to take off the 
roughnefs of the glafs about the border 
of it, This cloth is then to be removed, 
and the glafs to be polifhed upon the 
naked tool, with a compound powder 
made of four parts tripoli mixed with 
one of fine blue vitriol; fix or eight 
grains of which mixture, is fufficient for 
a glafs five inches broad, ‘This powder 
mutt be wetted with eight or ten drops of 
clear vinegar, in the middle of the tool ; 
being firft mixed and foftened thoroughly 
with a very fine {mall mullet. Then 
with a nice brufh, having fpread this 
mixture thinly and equably tpon the 
tool, take fome very fine tripoli, and 
ftrow it thinly and equably upon the tool 
fo prepared ; after which take the glafs 
to be polifhed, wiped very clean, and ap-~ 
ply it on the tool, and move it gently 
twice or thrice in a ftraight line back- 
wards and forwards; then take it off, and 
obferve whether the marks of the tripoli, 
ticking to the glafs, be equably {pread 
over the whole furface thereof; if not, 
it is a fign that either the tool or glafs is 
tco warm; in whichcafe, you mult wait 
a while and try again, till you find the 
glafs takes the tripoli every where alike, 
Then you may begin to polifh boldly, 
there *being no danger of fpoiling the 
figure of the glafs, which in the other 
cafe would infallibly happen, ‘This is 
Mir. Huygens’s method ; but it ought 
to be obferved, that almoft every ope- 
rator has a peculiar one of his own, and 
ef which fome of them make a mighty 
fecret. : 
Sir Ifaac Newton no where exprefsly de- 
fcribes his method of polifhing optic-- 
glaffes ; but his method of polifhing re- 
fleéting metals, he thus defcribes in his 
optics. He had two round copper-plates, 


each fix inches in diameter, the onecon- — 


vex the other concave, ground very true 
to one another, On the convex one he: 
ground the obje&- metal, or concave which 


sl 


| POLISHING, in general, the operation of 


LI ; was to be polifhed, till it had taken the * 
giving a glofs or luftre to certain fyb- 


figure of the convex, and was ready fora”. 
polifh, 
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polifh. Hethen pitched over the con- 
vex very thinly, by dropping melted pitch 
upon it, and warming it to keep the pitch 
foft, whilt he ground it with the con- 
cave copper wetted to make it fpread 


_ evenly all over the convex, till it was no 


thicker than a groat piece; and after the 
convex was cold, he ground it again, to 
give it as true a figure as poffible. He 
then ground it with very fine putty, nll 
it made no noife; and then upon the pitch 
he ground the objeét-metal with a brifk 
motion for two or three minutes; when 
laying frefh putty upon the pitch, he 
ground it again till it had done making a 
noife, and afterwards ground the object- 
metal upon the pitch as before ; and this 
operation he repeated, till the metal was 
perfe&tly polithed, 


POLITICAL, in general, fomething re- 


Jating to policy or government, See the 
article GOVERNMENT. 

Political arithmetic is the application of 
arithmetical calculation, to political fub- 
jects, as the public revenues, number of 
people, extent and value of lancs, taxes, 
trade, manufactures, Gc. of any com- 
monwealth. 

‘The calculations of this kind, which Sir 
William Petry attempted, Dr, Davenant 
gives fome good reafons why many of 
his numbers are not to be entirely de- 
pended on; and therefore he advances 
others of his own, founded on the ob- 
fervation of Mr. Greg. King, 

‘The land of England, he fays, is 39 
millions of acres; the number of peo- 
ple about 5,545,000, increafing about 
“hie every year, allowance being made 
‘or plagues, &@c. wars, fhipping, planta- 
tions, ‘The people in London he reckons 
at 530,000; thofe in the other cities and 
maiket towns, 870,000; and thofe in 
the villages and hamlets, at 4,100,000 3 
the yearly rent of the land he accounts 
to be 10,000,000]. that of the houfes 
and buildings, 2,000,000]. per annum ; 
the produce of all kinds of grain, he 
reckons to be worth 9,075,000}. in a 
moderate plentiful year; the rent of the 
corn lands annually 2,000,0001. and 
their net produce above 9 000,000], the 
rent of the paftures, meadows, woods, 
forefts,commons, heaths,&c. 7,000,000 |. 
‘The annual produce in butter, cheefe, 


‘and milk, about 2,500,0001, The value 


of wool, yearly fhorn, about 2,000,000 1. 
Of horfes yearly bred, about 250,000]. 
Of the flefh yearly confumed, about 


r wits ; 3,390,009]. Tallow and hides, about 
pi ee : 
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600,000], Hay yearly confumed b 
horfes, 1,300,000], By other cattle 
1,000,000]. The timber yearly felled fox 
building, 500,0001, Wood yearly burnt 
&c. 500,000]. The land of Englan 
is now about feven acres one quarter ta 
each inhabitant, The value of the wheat, 
rye, and barley, neceffary for the fuftens 
ance of England, at lealt, 6,000,000 1] 
per ann. The value of the woollen mas 
nufaéture made here is about 8,000,000], 
per annum, avd our exports of al 
kinds of woollcn manufactures, abov 
2,000,000 1. per annum, The annua 
income of England, on which the peoj 
ple live, and out of which taxes of al 
kinds are paid, is now about 43,c00,000] 
that of France, 81,000,0001. and Holl 
land, 18,250,000}. 
Major Grant, in his obfervations on the 
bills of mortality, computes that ther 
are 25,000 fquare miles of land in Eng 
land; that in England and.Wales ther 
are 4,600,000 fouls ; that the people o 
London are about 640,000, and on 
fourteenth part of a of Englan¢ 
That in England and Wales are abou 
10,000 parifhes, and 25 millions of acreg 
being about 4 acres to every head. Thi 
but 64 out of a bundred of the childre 
born are living at 6years old; but 40 
16; but 25 at 26; but 16 at 36; br 
ro at 46; but 6at 56; but 3 at 66 
but rat 76. And that London doubl 
itfelf in about 64 years. 
Sir William Petty, in his difcourfe abo 
duplicate proportion, fays, that itis fout 
by experience that there are more perfa 
living between 16 and 26, than of a 
other age; and thence he infers, that 
fquare roots of every number of met 
ages under 16, fhew the proportion 
the probability of {uch perfons reach 
the age of 7o, See the article Lire. 
Thus it is four times more likely, t 
one of 36 years of age lives to be 7 
than a child of one year old; it is th 
as probable that one of g years lives 
be 70, as fuch a new-born child, ¢ 
That the odds is 5 to 4, that one of 
dies before one of 16; and fo on, as 
fquare roots of the ages, 

Dr. Hally has made a very exatt € 
mate of the degrees of the mortality 
mankind, from a curious table of 
births and burials at the city of Bre 
the capital of Silefia, and an attempt 
afcertain the price of annuities u 
lives. See the article MORTALITY- 
From the whole he makes the ne 
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lowing very good obfervations: 1. How 

unjuftly we ufe to complain of the fhort - 

.nefs of our lives; for that it appears that 

one half of thofe that are born, do not 

- live above 17 years; and, 2, That the 

growth and increafe of mankind is not 

fo much ftinted by any thing in the na- 
ture of the fpecies, as it is from the cu- 
rious difficulty moft people make of ven- 
turing on the ftate of marriage; and, 
therefore, that celibacy ought to be every 
way difcouraged by all wife govern- 
ments ; and thofe who have numerous 
families of children encouraged by good 
laws, fuch as the jus trium liberorum, 

&c. among the Romans. 

POLITICS, the firft part of oeconomy, 
confifting in the wel] governing’ and re- 
gulating the affairs of a ftate, for the 
maintenance of the public fafety, order, 
tranquillity, and morals. See PoLiry, 

POLITIO, or Poti2zzs, atown of Sicily, 
in the Val Demona, thirty miles eaft of 
Palermo. 

POLITY, or PoLicy, wor:re:e, denotes 
the peculiar form and conftitution of the 
government of any flate or nation; or, 
the laws, orders, and regulations relat- 
ing thereto. 

Polity differs only from politics, as the 
theory from the praétice of any art. See 
the articles Law, GOVERNMENT, &e. 
Some divide polity into agoranomy, or 
the regulations relating to mercantile af- 
fairs; and aftynomy, or thofe which 
concern the judiciary government of the 
citizens : fome add other branches, viz. 
thofe relating to ecclefiaftical and milita- 
| ry affairs, 
POLL, a word ufed in antient writings 
| for the head: hence to poll, is either to 
vote or to enter down the names of thofe 
perfons who give in their votes at an 
eleftion, 

POLL-MONEY, 2 capitation or tax impofed 
by the authority of parliament on the 
head or perfon either of all indifferently, 
or according to fome known mark of dif- 
tinction, 

POLLACK, in ichthyology, the name of 
two different {pecies of gadus; wiz. the 
cole-fith or raw-poilack, and the whiting- 
pollack, See the articles GaDus, CoLE- 
FISH, and WHITING. 

POLLARD, among bunters, a ftag which 
has caft his horns. 

POLLARD, or POLLENGER, in agriculture, 
fignifies a tree that has been frequently 
poiled, or lopped. 

POLLEX, in anatomy, denotes either the 
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thumb or great toe, according as either 


manus or pedis is added to it. 

POLLICEPS, a thell-fith of the multivalve- 
kind, with along, thin, and flefhy pe- 
dicle, fmaller at the bafe, and largeft at 
the top; on the fummit of which ftands 
the fhelly covering of the body of the 
animal, which is called a triton: this 
covering is compofed of a confiderable 
number of fhelly lamine, of different 
fhapes and fizes ; but altogether form- 
ing atriangular body, from the opening 
in the two fides of which the creature 
thrufts out its arms, See plate CCXLVI, 
ord. 3. which reprefents the bluifh polli- 
ceps, with the pedicle longer than the bo- 
dy; its flefhy covering confifts of an un- 
certain number of laminz, all of a pyra- 
midal figure, and fhut every exaétly : the 
pedicle is of a brownifh-colour, and the 
fhelly part is a mixed bluifh, grey and 
white. " 

POLLING, among gardeners, the opera- 
tion of fpreading the worm-catts all over 
the walks, by means of long afh-poles 5 
which is faid to be very beneficial to the 
grafs of the walks. 

POLLUTION, in general, fignifies defile~ 

ment, of the Bs, pi a perlon or place 
unclean or unholy. For the jewifh pollu- 
tions, fee the article IMpuRITY. 
The romanifts hold a church to be pole 
luted by the effufion of blood, or of feed 
therein; and require its being confe~ 
crated anew. And the Indians are fo 
fuperftitious on this head, that they break 
all the veflels which thofe of another re- 
ligion have drank out of, or even only 
touched ; and drain all the water out of 
a pond, in which a ftranger has bathed. 

POLLUTION, in medicine, a difeafe which 
confifts in an involuntary emiffion of the 
feed in time of fleep. This, in different 
perfons, is very different in degree ; fome 
being affected with it only once in a week, 
a fortnight, three weeks, or a month, and 
others being fubje&t to it almoft every 
night. The perfons moft fubjeét to it, 
are young men of a fanguineous tempe- 
rament, who feed high and lead a feden- 

ary life. When this happens to a per= 
fon but once in a fortnight or a month, 
it is of no great confequence ; bat when 
it happens almoft every night, it greatly 
injures the health ; the patient looks pale 
and fickly ; in fome the eyes become weak 
and inflamed, are fometimes afteSed with 


violent defluétions, and are ufuslly at 


laft incircied with a livid appearance of 
the fkin, This diftemper is to be cured 
rather 
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rather by a change of life than by me- 
dicines. When it has taken its rife from 
high diet, and a fedentary life, a coarfer 
food and the ufe of exercife, will gene- 
rally cure it; but if any medicines are 
to be given, nitre alone will do more 
than almoft all the reft, This may be 
taken in large dofes, a fcruple at a time, 
with very little liquid with it, and muft 
be continued for fome time at night go- 
ing to reft, The root of the water-lily, 
is greatly recommended by fome in this 
cafe ; and by others, the feeds of the 
agnus-caftus; but it is very doubtful 
whether they have either of them any 
effect, Perfons fubje&t to this difeafe, 
thould never take any ftimulating purges, 
and muft avoid as much as poffible, all 
violent paffions of the mind : and though 
exercife is recommended in. moderation, 
yet if this be too violent, it will rather in- 
creafe the diforder, than contribute to its 
cure. 

POLLUX, in aftronomy, a fixed ftar of 
the fecond magnitude in the conftellation 
gemini, or the twins. 

The famé name is alfo given to the hin- 
dermoft twin, or pofterior part of the 
fame conftellation, 

POLOCZK, the capital of the palatinate of 
the fame name, in the dutchy of Lithua- 
nia, in Poland; eaft long. 29°, north 
lat. 56° 30’. 


- POLVERINE, in commerce, the afhes of — 


the herb kali, preferved for the ufe of 
making glafs. See GLass and Katt. 

POLYACANTHA, in botany, the fame 
with the carduus, or thiftle. See the ar- 
ticle CaRDuus. 

POLYADELPHIA, in botany, a clafs of 

plants, the eighteenth in order, whofe fta- 
mina are connected together at their bales 
into feveral feriefes. 
The plants of this clafs, are fubdivided 
into orders according to the number of 
their flamina: thus the polyadelphia 
pentandria, contain five ftamina; and the 
polyadelphia icofandria and polyandria, 
contain twenty or more ftamina. 

POLYANDRIA, in botany, a clafs of 
plants, the thirteenth in order, with her- 
maphrodite-flowers, and a large number 
of ftamina, or male parts in each ; thefe 
always exceed the number of twelve, and 
grow on the receptacle of the future 

' feeds. The genera of this clafs being 
numerous, are arranged under different 
orders; the firft of which is called po- 
lyandria monogynia, as containing only 
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one ftyle 3 the fecond, polyandria digy- 
nia, as having two ftyles; and fo of the 
polyandria trigynia, tetragynia, penta- 
gynia, &c. from their containing three; 
tour, five, &c. ftyles. 

POLYANTHEA, a collection of com- 
mon places, in alphabetical order ; for 
the ufe of orators, preachers, @c, See 
the article Boox, 

POLYANTHUS, in botany, a garden- 
flower of the primrofe kind. The word 
is alfo ufed to denote any plant, which 
produces many flowers, See the article 
PRIMULA VERIS, 

POLYCHREST, in pharmacy, a medi- 
cine that ferves for many ufes, or that — 
cures many Gifeafes, a 

Sal POLYCHREST, a compound falt made 
of equal parts of falt-petre and fulphur, — 
laid on a red-hot crucible. 

POLYCNEMUM, io botany, a genus of — 
the triandria monogynia clafs of plants, 
the flower of which is compofed of five 
petals, very like the leaves of the cup 
but fhorter: the feed, which follows 
each flower, is fingle; and has fcarce 
any covering, or at moft only a very 
thin membrane. 

POLYGALA, MiLkwort, in botany, 

a genus of the diadelphia decandria clafs 

of plants, with a papilionaceous flower: 

the fruit is a turbinato-cordated capfule. 

A decoétion of this plant, leaves and root 

together, being drank by nurfes, is faid to 

increafe their milk ; whence the name, 

POLYGAMIA, in botany, a clafs of © 

plants, the twenty-third in order, the 
characters of which are, that they have 
flowers of different ftrufture; fome ha- 
ving male-flowers, others female ones, 
and others hermaphrodite. 
Of this clafs there are two orders, or 
fubdivifions; whereof the firft compres — 
hends fuch polygamious plants, as con- 
tain the different kinds of flowers, on 
different parts of the fame plant; and 
hence called polygamia monoecia: fuch — 
are the mufa, veratrum, celtis, parietaria, — 
&c. The fecond order confifts of fuch 
polygamious plants, as have their diffe- | 
rent flowers, not on the fame individu- 
al plant, but on different plants of the 
fame fpecies: fuch are the chamerops, 
fraxinus, rhodiola, &c. 

POLYGAMY, a plurality of wives or 
hufbands, in the pofleffion of one man or 
woman, atthe fame time. 

Many arguments have been offered to 
prove the unlawfulnefs of polygamy, 
one 
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one of the principal of which is, that 
the males and females brought into the 
world, are nearly om a. ballance; only 
abating for a fall excefs on the fide of 
the males, to make up for the extraordi- 
nary expence thereof, in war and at fea: 
whence it evidently follows, that nature 
only intends one wife, or one hufband, 
for the fame perfon: fince if they have 
more, fome muft go without any at all. 
Hence it is juftly concluded, that the 
chriftian-law, which prohibits polyga- 
my, is more agreeable to the law of na- 
ture than the mahometan, and we may 
add, than the jewifh law, by which po- 
lygamy was tolerated. Yet Selden, in 
his Uxor Ebraica, fays, that a plurality 
of wives was allowed of not only among 
the Hebrews, but among all other na- 
tions. The antient Romans, it is true, 
were more feveie in their morals, and 
never practifed it, though it was not fore 
bidden among them; and Mark An- 
thony is mentioned as the firft, who took 
the liberty of having two wives: but 
from that time, it became pretty frequent 


_in the empire, till the reigns of Theodo- 


fius, Honorius, and Arcadius, who firft 
prohibited it in the year 393, by an ex- 
prefs law. After this, the emperor Va- 
lentinian by an edi&, allowed all the 
fubje&ts of the empire, the liberty of 
marrying fevera] wives: and it does not 
appear from the hiftory of thole times, 
that the bifhops made any oppofition to 
this introduétion of polygamy. 

By the laws of England, polygamy is 
made felony, except in the cafe of ab- 
fence beyond the feas for feven years; 
and where the abfent perfon is living in 
England, Wales, or Scotland, and the 
other party has notice of it, fuch mar- 


| rying is felony by the ftatute x Jac, I, 


c. Yi. 


OLYGLOTT, modvyrorres, among di- 


| vines and critics, chiefly denotes a bible 


printed in feveral languages, In thefe 
editions of the holy feriptures, the text 
in each language is ranged in oppofite 
columns, The firft polyglott bible, was 
that of cardinal Ximenes printed in r517, 
which contains the hebrew text, the 


. chaldee paraphrafe on the pentareuch, 


the greek verlion of the LXX. and the. 

antient latin verfon, . After this, there 

were many others, as ihe bible of . Jutti- 

niani, bifhop of Nebio, in hebrew, 

chaldee, greek, latin, and arabic; the 

pialter by John Potken, in hebrew, 
VoL, Til, 
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greek, ethiopic, and -Jatin; Plantin’s 
polyglott bible, in “hebrew, chaldee, 
greek, and Jatin, with the fyriae verfion 
of the new teflament; M. le Jay’s bible 
in hebrew, famaritan, chaldee, greek, 
fyriac, latin, and arabic; Walton’s po- 
lyglott, which is a new edition of Le 
Jay’s polyglott, more correét, extenfive, 
and perfect, with feveral new oriental 
verfions, and a large colle€tion of various 
readings, &e. 


POLYGON, in geometry, a figure with 


many fides, or whofe perimeter confifts 
of more than four fides at Jeaft: fuch are 
the pentagon, hexagon, heptagon, &e, 
See PenTaGon, HExaGon, &c. 
Every polygon may be divided into as 
many triangles, as ic has fides: for if 
you aflume a point, as a, pl, CCVIL. fig. 
2,n° x, any where within the polygon, 
and from thence draw lines to ever 
angle ab, ac, ad, &c. they fhall make 
as many triangles as the figure has fides. 
Thus, if the polygon hath fix fides (as 
in the figure above) the double of that 
is twelve, from whence take four, and 
there remains eight: I fay that all the 
angles b, ¢, d, ¢, 7, g, of that polygon, 
taken togeth-r, are equal to eight right 
angles. For the polygon, having’ fix 
fides, is divided into fix triangles; and 
the three angles of each by 1. 32 Eucl. 
are equal to two right ones ; fo that all 
the angles together make twelve right 
ones: but each of thefe triangles hath 
one angle in the point a, and by it they 
complete the {pace round the fame point; 
and all the angles about a point are 
known to be equal to four right ones, 
wherefore thofe four taken from twelve, 
leave eight the fum of the right angles 
of the hexagon. 
So it is plain the, figure hath twice as 
many right angles, as it hath fides, ex- 
cept four.” Q. °E. D: 
Every polygon circumferibed about a 
circle, is equal toa reclangled-triangle,* 
one of whofe legs fhall be the radius of 
the circle, and the other the perimeter 
(or fum of all the fides) of the polygon. 
Hence every regular polygon is equal to 
a reétangled-triangle, one of whofe legs 
is the perimeter of the polygon, and the 
other a perpendicular drawn from the 
center to one of the fides of the polygon. 
And every polygon circumfcribed about 
a circle is bigger than it; and every po- 
lygon infcribed is lefs than the circle, as 
is manifelt, becaufe the thing containing 
34 U ‘ . 38 
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$4 always greater than the thing contained. 
The perimeter of every polygon circum- 
fcribed about a circle is greater than the 
circumference of that circle, and the 
perimeter of every polygon infcribed is 
Jefs. Hence a circle is equal to a right- 
angled triangle, whofe bafe is the cir- 
cumference of the circle, and its height 
the radius of it, 
For this triangle will be lefs than any 
polygon circumferibed, and greater than 
any infcribed ; becaufe the circumference 
of the circle, which is the bale of the 
triangle, is greater than the compafs of 
any infcribed, therefore it will be equal 
to the circle. For, if this triangle be 
greater than any thing that is Jefs than 
the circle, and lefs- than any thing that 
is greater than the circle, it follows 
that it muft be equal to the circle, This 
is called the quadrature or fquaring of 
the circle; that is, to find a right-lined 
figure equal to a circle, upon a fuppofi- 
tion that the bafis given is equal to the 
circumference of the circle: but aétually 
tO find a right line equal to the circum- 
ference of a circle is not yet difcovered 
geometrically. See the article CIRCLE. 
Problems concerning POLYGONS. 1. On 
ategular polygon to circum(fcribe a circle, 
or to circumieribe a regular polygon up- 
onacircle: biflect two of the angles of 
the given polygon A and B (ibid. n° 2.) 
by the right lines AF, BF; and on 
the point F, where they meet, with the 
radius AF, defcribe a circle, which will 
circumf{cribe the polygon, © Next to cir- 
cumfcribe a polygon, divide 360 by the 
number of fides required, to find e Fd; 
which fet off from the center F, and 
draw the line de, on which conftruct the 
polygon as in the following problem. 
2: Ona given line to defcribe any given 
regular polygon: find the angle of the 
polygon in the table, and in E fet off 
an angle equal. thereto; then drawing 
E A=ED, through the points E, A, D, 
deferibe a circle, and in this applying the 
given right line as often as you can, the 
polygon will be defcribed, 3. To find 
the tum of all the engles in any given 
regular polygon: multiply the number 
of fides by 180° ; from the produét fub- 
ftra&t 360°, and the remainder is the fum 
required; thus, in a pentagon, 180X 5 
==900, and goo—360=540 the fum 
of all the angles in a pentagon. 4. To 
find the area of a regular polygon: mul- 
tiply one fide of the polygon by half 
the nuinber of fides; and then multiply 
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this product by a perpendicular, let fall | 
from the center of the circumfcribing 
circle, and the produét will be the area 
required: thus, if AB (the fide of a 
pentagon) =54X24==135, and 135X29 
(the perpendicular) = 3915=-thearea re- 
quired. §. To find the area of an irre- 
gular polygon, let it be refolved into tri- | 
angles, and the fum of the areas of thefe 
will be the area of the polygon. See 
TRIANGLE, INSCRIBED, &c, 
PoLyGon, in fortification, denotes the | 
figure of a town, or other fortrefs. See 
the article FORTIFICATION. 
The exterior or external polygon is 
bounded by lines drawn from the point — 
of each battion, to the points of the ad- 
jacent baftions. See Bastion. 
And the interior polygon, is formed by | 
lines joining the centers of the baftions, 
Line of Polygons, on the french fe&ors, is 
a line containing the homologous fides of 
the firft nine regular polygons inferibed 
in the fame circle; that is, from an 
equilateral triangle, to a dodecagon. 
POLYGONAL NuMEERS, are fo called, 
becaufe the units whereof they confilt 
may be difpofed in fuch a manner, as to” 
reprefent feveral regular polygons. See 
the article NUMBER. 
The fide of a polygonal number is the 
number of terms of the arithmetical pro- 
greflion that compofe it; and the num- 
ber of angles is that which fhews how 
many angles that figure has, whence th 
pylygonal number takes its name. 
To find a polygonal number, the: fid 
and number of its angles being given, 
the canon is this:.the polygonal num 
ber is the femi-difference of the fa&tu 
of the fquare of the fide into the numbe: 
of angles diminifhed by two units, an 
of the fide itfelf into the number o 
angles diminifhed by four units, 
The fums of polygonal numbers colleé& 
ed in the fame manner as the polygona 
numbers themfelves are, out of arithme 
tical progreffions, are cailed pyramid 
numbers. : 
POLYGONATUM, SoLomon’s sEA 
in botany, is ranked by Linneus amon 
the convallaria, See CONVALLARIA. } 
The root of this plant is a famous vul 
nerary ; for being applied in form of 
poultice, it not only heals frefh wound 
but takes away the marks of bruiles, & 
POLYGONUM, aistort. See thea 
ticle BisToRT. 
POLYGYNIA, among botanifts, denote! 
an order or fubdivilion of a clafs 
plants 


POL 
plants; comprehending fuch plants of 
that clafs, as have a great rumber of 
pittils, or female organs of generation. 
See PisTiL and GENERATION, 
POLYHEDRON, in geometry, denotes a 
body or folid comprehended under many 
fides, or planes. See SOLID. 

A gnomonic polyhedron is a ftone with 
feveral faces, whereon are defcribed va- 
rious kinds of dials. See Dia, 


POLYHEDRON, POLYSCOPE, in optics, is 


a multiplying glafs or lens, confitting of 
feveral plane furfaces difpo‘ed into a con- 
vex form, See the article Lens. 

The phenomena of the polyhedron are 
as follow: r. If feveral rays, as EF, 
AB, CD (plate CCVII. fig. 3. n° x.) 
fall parallel on the furface of a polyhe- 
dron, they will continue parallel: after 
refraQtion. 

If then the polyhedron be fuppofed regu- 
lar, LH, HI, IM, will be as tangents, 
cutting the fpherical convex lens in F, B, 
and D; confequently, rays falling on 
the points of contaét interfeét the axis. 
Wherefore, fince the reft are parallel to 
thefe, they alfo will mutually interfec& 
each other in G. 

Hence, if the eye be placed where pa- 
rallel rays decuffate, rays of the fame 
objeét will be propagated to it full pa- 
rallel from the feveral fides of the glafs. 
Wherefore, fince the cryftalline humour, 
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eye, being placed in the focus G, wifl 
fee even a near objeét repeated as often 
through the polyhedron, as that has fides. 
Thus may the images of objects be mul- 
tiplied in a camera obfcura, by plecinga 
polyhedron at its aperture, and adding a 
convex lens at a due diftance therefrom, 
And it really. makes a very pleafant 
appearance, if a prifm be applied fo as 
the coloured rays of the fun refra&ted 
therefrom be received on the polyhedron ; 
for by this means they will be thrown on 
a paper or wall near at‘hand in little lu- 
cid fpecks, much exceeding the bright- 
nefs of any precious ftone; and in the 
focus of the polyhedron, where the rays 
decuffate (for in this experiment they are 
received on the convex fide) will be a 


» ftar of furprifing luftre, - 


If images be painted in water-colours ia 
the areolz,or little fquares of a polyhe- 
dron, and the glafs applied to the aper- 
ture of a camera obfcura; the fun’s rays, 
paffing through it, will carry with them 
the images thereof, and_projeét them on 
the oppofite wall. This artifice bears a 
refemblance to that other, whereby, an 
image on paper is projected on. the ca- 
mera, viz. by wetting the paper with 
oil, and ftraining it tight on a frame; 
then applying it to the aperture of the 
camera obfcura, fo as the rays of a candle 
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by its convexity, unites parallel rays, 
the rays will be united in as many diffe- 
rent points of the retina, a, b, c, as the 


POLYHISTOR, 2 perfon of great and 
rious erudition; whence Q 


may pafs through it upon the Pe ee : 
POLYMATHY, sorvpadiay denotes the 


gilafs has fides. 

Confequently, the eye, through a poly- 
hedron, fees the object repeated as many 
times as there are fides: and hence, 
fince rays coming from remote objects 
are parallel, a remote object is feen as 
often repeated through a polyhedron, as 
that has fides. 2, If rays, AB, AC, 
AD, ibid. n° 2. proceeding from a ra- 
diant point A, fall on feveral fides of a 
regular polyhedron ; after refraétion they 
will decuffate in G, and proceed on a 
little diverging. 

Hence, if the eye be placed where the: 
rays coming from the feveral planes de- 
cuffate, the rays will be propagate: to it 
from the feveral planes a I:ile diverging, 
i.e. as if they proceeded from differeot 
points. But fince the cryftalline hu- 
mour, by its convexity, colleéts rays 
from feveral points into the fame point; 
the rays will be united in as many dif- 
ferent points of the retina, a, b, ¢, as 
the glafs has fides 3 confequently, the 


knowledge of many arts and {ciences, 


POLYMNIA, in botany, a genus of the 


fyngenefia polygamia neceffaria clafs of 


plants, the common calyx of which is a 


roundifh perianthium, confifting of ten | 


leaves ; the compound flower is convex, 
with five female flofcules in the radius 3 
there is no pericarpium; the cup re« 
mains unchanged, the {eed is fingle, oval, 

. ¥ 
gibbous and naked. 


POLYMYTHY, zodvuvbia, in poetry, a 


fault in an epic poem, when inftead of a 
fingle mythos, or fable, there isa mul- 
tiplicity of them. 


POLYNOMIAL, or MutTINoMIAL, in 


aloebra. See MULTINOMIAL. 


POLYOPTRUM, in optics, a glafs thro’ 
which objets appear multiplied, but 


diminifhed, 


POLY PE, or PotyPus, in zoology, a fmall 


freth-water infe& of a cylindric figure, 
but variable, with very long tentacula, 
There ts fcarce an animal! in the world 
more difficult to defcribe than this fur- 
14 Us 
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prifing infect ; it varies its whole figure 
at plealure, and is frequently found befet 
with young in fuch a manner, as to ap- 
pear ramofe and divaricated ; thefe young 
ones adhering to it in fuch a manner as 
to appear parts of its body. 
When fimple and in a moderate ftate as 
to contraction or dilatation, it is oblong, 
flender, pellucid, and of a pale-reddifh 
colour: its body is fomewhat fmealler 
towards the tail, by which it affixes 
itfelf to fome folid body; and larger 
towards the other extremity, where it has 
a large opening, which is the mouth, 
around which are the tentacula, which 
are eight in number, and one ufually ex- 
tended to about half the length of its 
body. By means cf its tentacula, or 
arms, as they are commonly called, ex- 
panded into a circle of more than half a 
foot diameter, the creature feels every 
thing that can ferve it for food; and 
feizing the prey with one of them, calls 
in the affiftance of the others, if neceflary, 
to condu& it to its mouth. 
The produétion of its young is different 
from the common courfe of nature in 
other animals; for the young one iffues 
from the fide of its parent in the form 
of a {mall pimple, which lengthening 
every hour, becomes, in about two days, 
aperfeét animal, and drops from off its 
parent to fh ft for itfelf: but before it 
», does this, it has often another growing 
© from its fide; and fometimes a third 
frym it, even before the firft is feparated 
from its parent; and what is very ex- 
traordinary is, that there has never yet 
been difcovered among them any diftinc- 
tion of fex, or appearance of copulation ; 
every individual of the whole fpecies be- 
ing prolific, and that as much if kept fe- 
arate, as if fuffered to live among others: 
af what is even {till more furprifing, is 
the reproduétion of its feveral parts when 
cut off; for when cut into a number of 
feparate pieces, it becomes in a day or 
‘two fo many diftin&t and feparate ani- 
mals; each piece having the property of 
producing a head and tail, and the other 
organs neceflary for life, and all the ani- 
mal funétions. There are feveral other 
fpecies of this animal, mott of which are 
found in our ditche§. See plate CCVII. 
fig, 4. where n° 1. reprefents a cluiter- 
polype, extending itfelf ; and n@2. is 
the fame polype after being fozked in 
water, and the tentacula, or branches, 
laid ftraight, 
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POLYPETALOUS, among botanifts, an 


POLYPODIUM, rotypopy, in botany, | 


POLYPREMUM, in botany, a genus of 


POLYPUS, or Potypus of the heart, in 


’ 
BO: 5; | 
Mr. Ellis endeavours to prove, that co- 
rallines, and other marine productions 
of the like kind, are only cafes or co- 
verings for marine polypes. ‘See the ar- 
ticle CORALLINE.. >. 


epithet applied to fuch flowers as confilt | 
of feveral petals, or flower-leaves. See 
the article FLOWER. 


a genus of moffes, the fructifications of 
which are difpofed in round fpots on the} 
under fide of the difk of the leaf. 
The polypodies are not branched, but | 
confit of ingle leaves, divided almoft to 
the middle rib into oblong jaggs, or feg- 
ments. Both the root and leaves are 
ufed in medicine, being a gentle cathar- | 
tic, and recommended in obftructions of | 
the vilcera, 
the tetrandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 
the calyx of which is a four-leafed, per- 
manent, perianthium ; the leaves are 
fpear-fhaped, keel-fhaped, and coloured 
on the infide; the corolla confifts of a 
fingle rotated petal, the fruit is an oval 
capfule, emarginated, compreffed at the 
top, divided into two valves, and con- 
taining two cells, in which are a great 
many feecs. 


medicine, a mafs compofed of various 
pellicles and fibres generated in the heart 
and large veffels. ; 
Polypufes are generally found in acute 
as well as chronic difeafes. Their princi- 
pal feat is inthe heart, pulmonary artery, 
and the aorta. They chiefly attack the 
fanguine conftitutions, and fuch as have 
{mall veffels and foft fibres; thofe who 
are of a fedentary life, who drink little, 
or are free in the ufe of acid wines and 
fpirituous liquors, or who eat great fupe 
pers. 
The beginning of a polypus may be 
known by a compreffion of the breatt, a 
fixed pain about the heart ; and when it 
increafes, there is a frequent palpitation | 
of the heart, from very flight caufes 5 
the pulfe is ftrangely unequal, and often 
intermits; on a violent motion of the 
body, or the patient’s taking a medicine 
which difturbs the blood, or on the mind’s 
being violently affected, there arifes a 
fhortnefs of breath, and an incredible 
anxiety of the heart. Laftly, there are 
frequent faintings, without any evident 
caule, or only from a certain pofition “7 
; the 
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the body; and if the blood is let fall into 
hot water, it will congeal like jelly, and 
cleave into white filaments. 
A polypus frequently produces the moft 
dreadful difeafes, and even fudden death, 
In the cure, an exa&t regimen and diet 
mult be made ufe of, with frequent ex- 
ercife, and motions of the body, Etmuller 
fays, that when it proceeds from the 
{curvy, or hyfteric affe&tion, it is curable, 
and that the cure is to be attempted with 
chalybeate and coraline medicines, with 
cinnabar, volatiles, preparations of am- 
ber, and all antifpafmodics, 

Potypuses of the lungs, are vifcous ex- 
cretions of the fmall glands, formed in 
the deeper branches of the afpera arteria, 
and frequently miftaken for pieces of 
the blood-veffels or lungs. 

Po.ypus of the nofe, a flefhy excrefcence, 

~ in the infide of the noftrils, which is of 
various fizes, and of different confiften- 
cies; fometimes thefe excrefcences are 
foft, fometimes they are capable of elon- 
gation, and at other times they turn hard 
and rigid. In their beginning they are 
generally fmall, and advance gradually ; 
fome are concealed within the nofe, and 
others hang out of that organ down 
to the lips, while others defcend back- 
wards through the apertures by which 
we draw the air through the noftrils, and 
not only occafion great difficulty in {peak- 
ing and fwallowing, but fometimes al- 
mott ftrangle the patient. They are ge- 
nerally attended with pain; but fome, 
which are hard and livid, are extremely 
painful. They have generally but one 
root; but fometimes they have many. 
Heifter, mentions a method of extirpat- 
ing a polypus, by conveying a ligature 
round its bafis, and tying it fait: but 
when the roots are inacceflible, he advifes 
taking hold of it with a crooked for- 
ceps, and twifting it till the roots are 
broken. If the flux of blood is not ton- 
fiderable, the furgeon may fuffer it to 
continue till it ceafes of itfelf; but if it 
is profufe and dangerous, it is to be ftop- 
ped with doffils dipt in ftiptic liquors 
and powders, thruft up the noftrils. Mr, 
Le Dran cured a polypus of the nole, 
which he could not extraét wholly, in the 
following manner: he introduced one 
end of a large feton put on the point of 
the fore-finger of the left-hand into the 
patient’s mouth, till he brought it be- 
hind the velum pendulum ; then fliding 
a pair of thin crooked forceps into the 
affected noftiils, catched hold of the fe- 


ton, after covering what was to be intro- 
duced into the nofe with a fuppurant me- 
dicine. While he drew the cord, he en- 
deavoured to preferve the velum pendu- 
Jum from being hurt, by introducing his 
fore-finger into the mouth, and fupport- 
ing the cord upon it. He continued the 
fuppurant till he was fenfible by the pa- 
tient’s breathing freely through the nof- 
tril, that the remains of the polypus wee 


deftroyed, and then he inje&ted defig- — as 


catives to cauterize the ulcer, 


POLYPYRENEOUS, an appellationgiven’. 
to fruits, containing feveral kernels, or © * 


feeds. 


POLYSCOPE, in optics, the fame with: 


polyhedron, See POLYHEDRON, 
POLYSPASTON, in mechanics, a ma- 


chine confifling of an affemblage of feve-*- — we, 


ral pullies ; for the nature and force of 
which, fee the article PULLEY, , 

POLYSPERMOUS, among botanifts, fuch 
plants as have more feeds than four fuc 
ceeding each fluwer, without any certain 
order, 


POLYSYLLABLE, in grammar, a word - 


confifting of more fyllables than three 5 
for when a word confifts of one, two, or 
three fyllables, it is called a monofyllable, 
diffyllable, and trifyllable, 

POLYSYNDETON, in grammarand rhe 
toric, a figure whereby a redundance of 
conjunctions, efpecially copulative ones, 
is uled ; an example of which we have 
in the following verfe of Virgil. 


Una eurufque notufque ruunt, creberque 


procellis africus. 

POLY THEISM, in matters of religion, 
the doétrine or belief of a plurality of 
gods, See the article Gop, 

POLY TRICHUM, in botany, a genus of 
moffes, confilting of ftalks furnithed with 
Jeaves, and ptoducing feparate pedicles 
fupporting capfules ; the pedicles always 
grow out of the extremities of the ftalks ; 
the calyptre are hairy; and the leaves 
in fome fpecies are rigid, in others foft, 

POMADA, the exercife of vaulting the 
wooden horfe, by laying one hand over 
the pommel of the faddle, 

POMATUM, an ointment made thus: 
Take of frefh hog’s lard, three pounds ; 
of the apples commonly called pome- 
‘waters, pared and fliced, one pound nine 
ounces; of the molt fragrant rofe-water, 
fix ounces; of florentine orrice-root, 
grofsly powdered, fix drams : let all thefe 
boi! together in balneo»mariz, till the 
apples are diffolved ; then (train without 
expreffion, and keep it for ute. 

Quincy 


x 


x 
{ 
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Quincy obferves, that the apples are of 
no fignificancy, and that the common po- 
matum is only lard beat into cream with 
rofe-water, and fcented with oil of 
lemons, thyme, or the like. Pomatums 
are alfo occafionally perfumed with the 
odours of jeffamines, oranges, jonquils, 
tuberofes, &c. They are principally 
ufed for pimples, and foulneffes of the 
in, 

POMEGRANATE, malus punica, in com- 
merce, the fruit of a plant called by bo- 
tanifts punica. See PuNnrca. 

This fruit does not much differ in its 
medicinal virtues from quinces, and is 
much ordered’ in decoétions againft go- 
norrhoeas and fluxes, ‘and often in aftrin- 
gent clyfters ; though ithasbut little thare 
in the fhop-compofitions. The juice, 
which is reckoned much lefs aftringent 
than the fruit, is prefcrived in weaknefles 

* of the ftomach and bowels, and removes 
naufeas, vomitings, and fluxes: it is 
reckoned alfo a good cooler in fome in- 
flammatory fevers. Its ufe in the fhops 
is chiefly in the fyrup of mint. 
Pomegranates on being imported, pay a 
duty of 7s, 8.4°d. the thoufand ; and 
draw back, on exportation, 6s. 9d, 


- POMETS, inheraldry, are green roundles, 


a 


BS 


fo called by the eng!ith heralds, who give 
difting&t names to the different coloured 
~ roundles. ‘ 


‘POMERANIA, a province of Upper 


Saxony, in the north of Germany ; 
bounded by the Baltic-fea, on the north ; 
by Poland, on the eaft; by another part 
of Poland and Brandenburg, on the 
fouth ; and by the dutchy of Mecklen- 
burg, on the welt, 


‘POMIFEROUS, in botany, an appellation 


given to apple-bearing trees. See the 


article APPLE. 


-POMME’, or PomMETTE’, in heraldry, 


is a crofs with one or more balls or knobs 
at each of the ends. 

POMMEL, or PumMez, in the manege, 
a piece of brafs, or other matter, at the 
top and in the middle of the faddie-bow. 

PomMEL is alfo a round ball of fiver, 
fteel, or the like, fixed at the end of the 
guard, or grafp of a fword, to ferve, in 
fome meafure, as a counterpoile. 

POMPHOLYX, in the materia medica, 
a femi metallic recrement, very nearly 
allied in its nature to tutty ; being a kind 

’ of flowers of zinc or calamine, {ublimed 
higher than tutty, and carrying lefs of 
any metalline particles with it. 

{tis a white, light, and friable fubftance, 
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found in thin cakes or crufts, adhering 
to the domes of furnaces, and covers of 
large crucibles, in which brafs is made 
either from a mixture of copper and lapis 
calaminaris, or of copper and zine: it 
is found concreted alfo on the iron-rods, 
with which the workmen ftir the metal) 
while melting. 

The pompholyx, therefore, as it ap- 
proaches to true flowers of zinc, or as it. 
carries lefs of the copper in it, has all the} 
deficcative and abftergent virtues of tutty, | 
and is lefs acrimoniou$: it obtunds the 
fharpnefs of the humours in any part 3) 
it is better than tutty in collyriums and 
unguents for the eyes, and is excellent] 
in cleanfing and drying old ulcers: it] 
has alfo been given in intermitting fevers | 
but as there are many better medicines} 
for thefe cafes, it might be more proper! 
to ufe them. ‘ 

POMUM, apple. See APPBE. 

POMUM ADAMI, ADAM’S APPLE. See the) 
article ADAMI pomum. a 

POND, or FisH-POND, See Fisu-POND, 

POND-WEED, potamogeton, in botany. See 
the article POTAMOGETON. 

Water POND WEED, a fpecies of perficarias| 
See the article PERSICARIA. 

PONDESTURA, a town of Montferrat, 
in Italy, thirty-three miles eaft of Turin 

PONDICHERRY, a town of India, on 
the Coromandel-coaft, fixty miles fouth 
of Fort St. George: here the French 
have a factory, and a ftrong fort to de 
fend it. 

PONE, in law, a. writ whereby a caufe 
depending in an inferior court, is re 
moved into the king’s bench, or coms 
mon-pleas. ) 

PONFERRADA, a city of Spain, thirty 
eight miles fouth-weft of Leon. 

PONIARD, a little pointed dagger, ver 
fharp edged: it is now hittle ufed, ex: 
cept among affaffins. 

PONS varo_Lt, in anatomy, the uppel 
part of a du& in the third ventricle o 
the brain. See the article BRAIN. 

St. Pons, a town of Languedoc, twent 
miles north of Narbonne. ; 

PONT AFELLA, a town of Italy, twenty: 
five miles north of Friuli. 

PONTAGE, a contribution towards thi 
‘maintenance of bridges. 

PONT a mMousoN, a town of Lorrain 
fifteen miles north of Nancy. 

PONT DE L’ARCHE, a town of Normand 
ten miles fouth of Rouen. 

PONT D’ ESPRIT, a town of Languedoc 


forty-three miles north of Arles. 
PONTE 
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the hexandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 
the flower of which confifts of a fingle 
bilabiated petal ; and its fruit is a trilo- 
cular, carnofe capfule, of a triangular 
figure, containing a great many roundith 
feeds. 

NTEFRACT, a borough-town, eigh- 

teen miles fouth-weft of York. 

It fends two members to parliament. 
PONTESTURA, a town of Montferrat, 
| fix miles weft of Cafal. 

IFONTIFEX, Powrir, or HIGH PRIEST, 
a perfon who has the fuperintendance 
and direGtion of divine worfhip, as the 
offering of facrifice and other religious 
folemnities. ‘The Romans had a college 
of pontifs, and over thefe a fovereign 
pontif, or pontifex maximus, inftituted 
by Numa, whole fundtion it was to pre- 
{cribe the ceremonies each god was to be 
worthipped witha], compofe the rituals, 
direct the veitals, and for a good while 
to perform the bufinefs of augury, till, 
on fome fuperftitious occafion, he was 
prohibited intermeddling therewith. The 
office of the college of pontifs was to 
affift the high prieft in giving judgment 
in all caufes relating to religion, inquir- 
ing into the lives and manners of the 
inferior priefts, and punifhing them if 
they faw occafion, &c, The Jews too 
had their pontifs; and among the ro- 
manifts, the pope is ftill ftyled the fove- 
reign pontif. 

PONTIFICATE, is ufed for the ftate or 
dignity of a pontif, or high prieft ; but 
more particularly in modern writers, for 

| the reign of a pope. 

PONTON, or Pontoon, in war, denotes 

a little floating bridge made of boats and 

planks. The ponton is a machine con- 

fiiting of two veffels, at a little diltance, 
joined by beams, with planks laid acrofs 
tor the paflage of the cavalry, the can- 
non, infantry, @c. over ariver, or an 
arm of the fea, @c. The late invented 
ponton is of copper furnifhed with an 
anchor, &c. to fix it. —To make a bridge, 
feveral of thefe are difpofed two yards 
afunder, with beams acrofs them; and 
over thofe are put boards or planks, 

They are alfo linked to each other and 

faftened on each fide the river by a rope 

run through a ringin each of their heads, 
and fixed to a tree or ftake on either 
fhore ; the whole makes one firm uni- 

Form bridge, over which a train of ar- 

tillery may pals, See BRIDGE, 
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tries  fituated on the fouth fide of 
the Euxine-fea, now a part of Afiatic’ 
Turky. 

PONT voLanT, flying bridge. 
article BRIDGE. 

POOL, is properly a refervoir of water . 
fupplied with fprings, and difcharging 
the overplus by fluices, defenders, weirs, 
and other caufeways. 

Mill-Poo., a ftock of water by whofe force, 
&c. the motion of a mill is effeGted. See 
the article MILL, 

Whirl-Poot, See WHIRL-POOL. 

POOL, in geography, a borough and port- 
town of Dorfetthire, fituated on a bay of 
the englifh channel, twenty miles eaft of 
Dorchefter : it fends two members to 
parliament. 

POOLOWAY, ‘one of the Banda or nut- 
meg-iflands in the indian ocean: eaft 
long. 128°, fouth lat. 3° 30%. 

POOP, puppis, the ftern of a thip, or the 
higheft, uppermoft, and hinder part of 
the fhip’s hull. See the articles STERN 
and SHIP, 

POOR, in law, an appellation given to all 
perfons who are in fo low and mean a 
condition, as that they either are, or may 
become a burden to a parifh. 

Hence under the term poor, may be ine 
cluded thofe who are fo through impoe 
tency; as the aged, the blind, the lame, 
the fatherlefs and motherlefs, perfons la- 
bouring under ficknefs, or who are idiots, — 
lunatics, &c. for all whom the overfeers © 
of the poor are obliged to provide. . 
There is alfo another kind of poor, on 
account of cafualties and misfortunes ; 
as decayed houfe-keepers, and thofe who 
have been ruined either by fire, water, 


See the 


robbery, or loffes in trade, &c. all of - ~~ 


whom, being able, are to be fet to work, 
and otherwife relieved by the pariths 
and it is the fame with refpe& to poor — 
perfons overcharged with children, dif- 
abled labourers, &c. As for vagabonds, 
{trumpets and other thriftlefs forts of 
poor, they may and ought to be fent to 
houfes of correétion, and put to hard 
labour, whereby they may be maintaineds 
yet if even thefe fall fick there, or their 
work is not fufficient to maintain them, 
in that cafe there muft be an allowance 
by the overfeers for their fupport. %, 
Before the reign of queen Elizabeth, we 
had few or no laws for thé reli€f of the — 
poor of this kingdom ; but then a 
ftatute was made enacting, that the 
church- 
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churchwardens of every parifh, and two 
or more boufholders are to be nominated 
and appointed yearly in eafter week by 
two juftices of the peace, as overfeers of 
the poor; which faid overfeers fhall 
meet once a month at the parifh church, 
there to confiider of proper ways to re- 
lieve the poor, @c. And with the af- 
dent of the jullices they may makea rate 
on every inhabitant of the parifh, and 
occupier of Jands, houfes, tithes ; as al- 
fo perfonal eftate, te raife a ftock for 
imploying of the poor, relieving the im- 
potent, and others not able to work, the 
placing poor children out apprentices, 
and ere&ting cottabes for poor perfons, 
@&c. The overfeers are likewife to give 
a trve account to two juftices within four 
days after the end of the year, or forfeit 
twenty fhillings, and where thefe officers 
are not appointed, the juftices incur five 
pounds penalty. 43 Eliz. c. 2. By 


this ftatute the fatheror grandfather, and: 


mother or grandmother, or even children 
of poor impotent perfons, where they are 
of ability, are obliged to relieve fuch 
poor, according to fuch rates as juftices 


of peace in their feffions fhall appoint, 


under a penalty of twenty fhillings a 
month for every failure therein. Ibid, 
‘It has been adjudged that a grandfather 
or father-in-law, that is married to the 
grandmother, or mother, is within this 
ftatute; and if the father of any children 
leaves the parifh, and there is a grand- 


‘father to be found, in cafe he is able to 


do it, it is faid he fhall be chargeable 


with the keeping of the children, and — 


not the parifh where they are. 

By a late aét, the churchwardens and 
overfeers of the poor, where a wife or 
child-is left upon a parifh, by perfons 
who have eflates or effects which might 
maintain them, on a warrant of two 
juftices, may feize the goods and receive 
the rents of the hufband or father, in 
order to fupport fuch wife or child, 
1g Geo. T...C,.8 

Every parifh is generally to keep and 
maintain its own poor; and in cafe any 
poor perfons demand relief, that are not 
parifhioners, they ought to be removed 
to their proper parifhes, and there be 
relieved ; for that parifh the poor were 
Jaft legally fettled at, is deemed the place 
that thal] provide for them. And where 
‘perfons are removed, by warrant or or- 
der of juftices of peace, they fhall be re- 
ceived by the churchwardens and over. 
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feers whither fent, on pain of forfeiting | 
five pounds to the poor of the parifh 
whence conveyed, to be levied by diftrefs 
and fale of goods, &c. Neverthelefs 
a fick perfon fhould not be fent out of 


. the parifh where he is, fo as farther to 


indanger his health ; in which cafe, if 
the juftices grant a warrant to remove 
him, it will be a mifdemeanor in fuch 
juftices. 

As to the fettlement, which entitles poor 
perfons to relief, it is acquired feveral 
ways, wi%. on account of birth, in _ 
the cafe of baftards, vagrants, @¢. by — 
continuance of forty days in a parifh, 
after public notice given to overfeers, &c, 
or coming into a parifh and renting ten 
pounds a year eftate, or executing any 
public annual office, paying a fhare to 
the parifh taxes, &c. Allo fervants ac- 
quire this title, by ferving a year in any 
parifh; and perfons bound apprentices : 
and tho’ a perfon be only a lodger, it is 
held that his fervant may gain a fettle- 
ment by ferving a year in any parith, 
The wife of a perfon is to be fentto, and 
fettled with her hufband, even tho he ~ 
fhould be only a fervant ; and as gene- 
rally all children are to their parents. — 
It is however provided, that poor per- 
fons fhall have the liberty to go to any 
parith, by virtue of a certificate from 
churchwardens and overfeers, atte(ted by _ 
two witneffes, and  fubfcribed by two 
jutices of peace, owning them to be- 
parifhioners; and likewife agreeing, | 
when they become chargeable, to re- 
ceive them again. ; 

It is alfo ordained, that there fhall be 
kept in every parifh a book, wherein the — 
names of ail fuch perfons, as receive any 
relief, thai] be regiflered, with the occa- 
fion thereof ; and the parithioners are 
once a year, or oftener, to have a meet- 
ing for that purpofe, when the faid lift 
fall be examined into, by calling over 
the perfons, and inquiring into the rea- 
fons why they are relieved; and at this 
time a new lift muft be made of thofe 
thought fit to be allowed to receive col- 
leGtion ; and the perfons thus receiving ~ 
relief, ought to wear badges.on their 
right fhoulders, alio no others fhall have 
any benefit, unlefs by order under the 
hand of one juftice, &c..3 & 4 W, & | 
M.c. 11. And no juttice of peace fhall 
make any fuch order in behalf of any 
poor perfon, till oath is made of reafon~ 
able caufe for it, and that he was refuled 
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to he relieved by the overfeers, @¢. And 
fuch perfon fhall be regiftered in the 
parifh books as other poor; nor may 
churchwardens and overfeers bring to 
the parifh account any money given to 
poor perfons (except on fudden and e- 
mergent occafions) who are not regiftered, 
on pain of five pounds. The church- 
wardens and overfeers of parifhes are im- 
powered to purchafe or hire houfes, and 
contract with perfons, to maintain the 
poor, @c, who refufing to be fo kept, 
fhall be (truck out of the parifh books, 
&c. g Geos 1. cap. 7. See 3 Geo. 2. 
c. 29. 

For the manner of relieving poor prifo- 
ners, fee the article PRISONER, 

Poor, in ichthyology, a name given to 
the inch and a half gadus, with the 
anus in the middle of the body. See the 
article GaDus, 

POPA Mapbre, a town of Terra-Firma, 
in South America, fituated on a high 
mountain, in weft lon. 76°, north lat. 
To® me, 

POPAYAN, aprovince of South Ameri- 
ca, bounded by Terra-Firma, on the 
north ; by New Granada, on the eaft ; by 
Peru, on the fouth; and by the pacific 
ocean, on the welt; fituated between 75 
and 80 degrees welt longitude, and be- 
tween the equator and 5 degrees of north 
latitude, being four hundred miles long, 
and about three hundred broad. 

PopaYan is allo the capital of the pro- 
vince of Popayan, fituated in welt jon. 
96°, north Jat. 3% 

POPE, Papa, the fovereign pont'ff, or 

fupreme head ofthe romifh church, 

The appellation of pope was antiently 

given to all chriftian bifhops, but about 

the Jatter end of the eleventh century, 
in the pontificate of Gregory VII, it 
was ufurped by the bifhop of Rome, whole 
peculiar title it has ever fince continued, 

The fpiritual monarchy of Rome fprung 

up foon after the declenfion of the roman 

empire. This fovereign is addreffed un- 
der the term holinefs, and in the council 

of the Lateran held under Innocent IIL. 

he was declared ordinary of ordinaries. 

The pope is an abfolute monarch in his 

italian dominions, and his power is very 

confiderable; being able, in cafe of necef- 
fity, to put fifty thoufand men into the 
field, befides his naval ftrength in gallies. 

He is not only abfolute in his own do- 

mjniong but iffues his orders in ecclefi- 

aftical affairs, called briefs and’ bulls, 
throughout the catholic world. See the 
You. Ili, 
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articles CoONsisTOry, Butt, and 

Brier. : 

The pope is chofen by the cardinals out 
of their own body. See the articles 
CARDINAL, and CONCLAVE. 

Pore, POPA, in roman antiquities, the 
name of an inferior prielt, or minifter 
employed in the facrifices, whofe office, it 
is faid, was to bring the viim to the 
altar, to tie it, and cut its throat, The 
pop went half naked, the fleeves of 
their garment being tied up, and the 
fkirts fhort and gathered about the waift, 
that they might not be incommoded in . 
flaughtering the vigtim: while doing - 
their office, they were always crowned 
with a laurel. 

Pope’s TERRITORIES, in Italy, are 
bounded by the Venetian territories, on 
the north ; by the gulph of Venice, on the 
north-eatt; by Naples, on the fouth-eatt; 
by the Tufcan fea, on the fouth-weft ; and 
by the dutchy of Tufcany, on the north- 
welt, almoft encompaffing that dutchy on 
the land fide ; being about two hundred 
and twenty miles long, and from twenty 
to one hundred and forty in breadth, 

Pops, in ornithology, a fpecies of alca, 
with four furrows on the beak, and with - 
the fides of the head white. See ALca, 
This is/a very fingutar bird, fomewhat 
larger than the widgeon; the head is 
large, and rounded ; the eyes are {mall ; 
the beak fhort ; the toes are three, placed 
forward, and conneéted by a firm mems= 
brane; and the wings are very fhort, 
and compofed cf but few feathers, and 
not intended for high flights. 

POPERINGEN, a town of the Avftrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Flanders, ~ 
fituated five miles welfof Ypres. 

POPLAR, in botany. See Poputus. 

POPLFS, in anatomy, the inner part of 
the junéture, whereby the thigh-bone is 
articulated with the tibia, 

POPLIT ZEUS, in anatomy, a fmall muf- 
cle obliquely pyramidal, fituated under 
the ham. Itis fixed above by a ftrong. 
narrow tendon, to the outer edge of the 
condyle of the inner os femoris, and tothe 
neighbouring pofterior ligament of the 
joint; from therice it runs obliquely 
downwards, under the inner condyle of 
the os femoris ; its flat and pretty thick 
flefhy body ‘increafing gradually. in 
breadth, till it is fixed in the backfide 
of the head of the ubia, all the way to 
the oblique line observable on that fide. | 

POPLITEA, in anatomy, a name given 
to the third vein of the leg, arifing from 
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the heel, where it is formed out of fe- 
veral branches, coming both from the 
heel and ancle. It lies. pretty deep: in 
the flefh, and afcending up to the ham, 
terminates in the craral vein, es 
POPO, a territory of Guinea, in Africa, 
lying weft of Whidah. 

POPPY, papaver, in botany, a genus. of 
“the polyandria menogynia clafs of plants, 
the corolla whereof confifts of fovr round- 
ifh, plane, patent, large petals, narrow- 
eft at the bafe, and alternately fmialler: 
the fruit is a capfule containing one ceili, 
coronated with a large plane ftigma, and 
opening with feveral foramina under jt : 
the feeds are numerous and very (mall: 
the receptacles ‘are longitudinal plice, 
of the fame number with the rays, of the 
Rigmata; they grow to the fhdes of the 
fruit or capfule. , ' 
This is the plant which affords opium, 
for the virtues and preparations of which 
fee the article OPIUM, 
POPULAR, popularis, fomething that 
relates to the common people. « 
POPULEUM, in pharmacy, an unguent 
prepared of the buds of black poplar, 
violet-leaves, navel-wort, and lard bruif- 
ed and macerated; to which are added 
- bramble-tops, leaves of black poppies, 
mandragora, henbane, night fhade, Jet- 
tuce and burdock boiled in rofe-water 
and ftvained. Itis much ufed as acooler 
of burns, fealds, and all forts of in- 
flammations, allo to affwage arthritic 
ains. 
POPULUS, the poplar, in botany, a genus 
of the dioecia-oégtandria clafs of plants, 
the corolla of which has no flower petals. 
The neétarium is monophyllous, turbi- 
nated, and tubulated below; oblique 
above, and terminating in an oval limbs 


the fruit is a roundifh capfule, formed, 


of two valves, and containing two. cells, 
in each of ‘which there is a number of 
roundifh pappofe feeds. 

The buds of the poplar is ufed in the 
populeum, and the bark is ‘detergent. 
The buds are alfo ufed by women in 
adorning and promoting the growth of 
their hair, 5 . hy 
PORCAT, a port town cf hither fodia, 
fituated on the coaft of Malabar, in eat 
long. 75° 30’, north Jat, g°. 
PORCELAIN, er PurcELain, 2 fine fort 
of earthen-ware, chiefly manvfaciured 
in China, snd thence called china-ware, 
The moit juft idea we can form of the 
porcelain, or chins-ware, is, that it is 
an half vitrified fubRance, or manu. 
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facture in a middle ftate between the 
common baked earthen-ware of our vul- 
gar manufagtures, and true glafs, This 
is the effential and diftinétive charaéter 
of porcelain, and it is only by confider- 
ing it in this light, that we are to hopeiof 
arriving at the perfect art of imitating it 
in Europe. This attempt is to be made 
on thefe principles in two differept man- 
ners: the one by finding fome appropri- 
ated matter, on which fire aéts with 
more than ordinary ftrength, in the time 
of its paffing from the common baked 
flate of earthen-ware into that of glafs. 
The other is to compofe a pafte of two 
fubftances, reduced to a powder, the one 
of which fhall. be of force to refift a very 
violent fire, fo as not to become vitrified 
init; and the other a matter very eafily 
vitrifable.. In the firft cafe, the matter 
is to be taken out of the fire atthe time 
when it is imperfeétly vitrified, and in — 
the other, the compound mafs is to re- 
main in the furnace, till the one fubftance 
which is the more eafily vitrifiable is 
truly vitrified ; and being then'taken out, 
the whole will be what porcelain is, a 
fubftance in part vitrified, but not wholly 
fo. The firft method is that by which 
the european porcelain has been general- 
ly made, which’ though it may be very 
beautiful, yet it is always eafy tosdiftin- 
guith even the fineft of it from the china- 
ware; and the nature of the two fub-— 
{tances appears evidently different; thefe, - 


owing all their beauty to their near ap- 


proach to vitrification, are made to en- 
dure a long-and violent fire, and are ta- - 
ken from it at a time when a little longer — 
continuance fhould have made them per- 
fe& glafs : on the contrary, the china-_ 
ware being made of a pafle, part of 
which is made of a fubftance in itfelf 
{carce poflible to be vitrified, bears the 
fire in a yet much more intenfe degree 
than ours, and is in no danger of run- 
ning wholly into glafs from it. ' 
The two fubitances ufed by the Chinefe, 
are well known by the names of petunfe 
and kaolin 5 and on examining thefe, it 
appears very evident, that we have in | 
Europe the very fame fubftances, or at 
leaft {ubftances of the very fame nature, 
capable of being wrought into porce- 
Jain equally beautiful and fine, See the 
articles KAOLIN and PETUNSE. 
Io making the chinefe porcelain, the fir ft 
preperation of the petunfe, is by break- 
ing and reducing it into powder, render- 
ed almoft impalpable by mallets, mor- 
tare - 
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tars and mills ; which, being thrown into 
a large urn full of water, they ftir brifk- 
ly. about with an iron 
After the water has refted a little while, 
they fkim off from the top a white fub- 
flance formed there, and difpofe it in 
another veffel of water: they then ftir 
again the water of the firft urn, and 
again fkim it, and thus alternately till 
there remains nothing but the gravel of 
the petunfes at bottom, which they lay 
afrefh into the mill for a new powder. 
As to the fecond urn, wherein are put 
the fkimming of the firft, when the wa- 
ter is well fettled and become quite clear, 
they pour it off, and with the fediment 
colleéted at bottom in form of a patte, 
filla kind of moulds, whence, when al- 
moft dry, they take it out, and cut it in- 
to fquare pieces, which are what they 
properly call fquare petunies ; referving 
them to be mixed with the kaolin in the 
proportion hereafter affigned. The pre- 
paration of the kaolin is the fame with that 
of the petunfes. Befides thefe two kinds 
of earths, there are as many kinds of 
oils,.or varnifhes, ufed in the compofition 
ef china-ware. The manner of pre- 
paring the firft oil is this: the petunfes 
being wafhed, undergo the fame opera- 
tion as for making the fquares, except- 
ing that the matter of the fecond urn is 
not putin moulds, but the fineft part of 
it taken to compofé the oil. To an hun- 
dred pounds of this matter they caft a 
mineral ftone, called fhekau ; this ftone 
is fir heated red hot, and thus reduced 
in a mortar to an impalpable, powder, 
and ferves to give the oil a confiftence, 
which however is_ftill to be kept liquid. 
The oil of lime makes the fourth ingre- 
dient; the preparation whereof is more, 
tedious and circumftantial. They firft 
diffolve quicklime, and reduce it to a 
powder, by fprinkling water on it: on 
this powder they lay.a couch of dry fern, 
and on the fern another of flacked lime, 
and thus alternately till they have got a 
moderate pile ; which done, they fet fire 
to the fern; the whole being confumed, 
they divide the afhes that remain on new 
couches of dry fern, fetting them on fire 
as before ; and this they repeat five or 
fix times fucceflively, or even more: the 
oil being ftill the better as the afhes are 
oftener burnt. A quantity of thefe athes 
of fern and lime are now thrown into an 
urn full of water, and to an bundred 
pounds of afhes is added a pound of fhe- 
kau, which diffolves therein. The reft 
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being performed after the fame manne" . 
as in preparing the earth of the petunfes 3 
the fediment found at the bottom. o 
the fecond urn, and which is to be 
kept liquid, is what they call the oil of 
hme, and which gives*the porcelain all 


’ its luftre. 
In forming veffels of Porcevatin, the 


firlt thing 1s to purify the pefunie 
and kaolin, which for the firft, is 
done after the manner already defcribed 
in preparing the fquares; for the fecond 
it is iufficient to plunge it in an urn of 
water, in an open bafket, as it will eafi- 
ly diffolve, The diegs that remain are 
peifetly ufelefs, and are emptied out 
of the work-houfe when a quantity is 
got together. 
To make a juft mixture of petun% and 
kaolin, regard mult be had to the finene‘s 
of the porcelain to be made: for the 
finer porcelain they ule equal quantities ; 
four parts of kaolin to fix of petonfe for 
moderate ones 3 and never lefs than one of 
kaolin to three of petunfe for the coarleft. 
The hardeft part of the work is the 
kneading and tewing the two earths to~ 
gether, which is done till the mafs be 
well mixed, and grow hard, by the 
workmen trampling it continually with 
their feet. Then being taken out of the 
bafons or pits wherein it is kneaded, it is 
done over a fecond time, but piecemeal, 
and with the hands, on large flates for 
that purpofe ; and on this preparation it 
is, that the perfection of the work de- 
pends: the leaft heterogeneous body re- 
maining in the matter, or the leaft va- 
cuity that may be found in it, being 
enough to fpoil the whole. The porce- 
dain is fafhioned or formed either with 
the wheel like our earthen-ware, or in 
moulds, See the article Porriry. 
Smooth pieces as urns, cups, difhes, &e, 
are made with the wheel; the reft fuch 
as are in relievo, as figures of men, 
animals, @&c, are formed in moulds, but 
finifhed with the chiffel. The large 
pieces are made at two operations ; one 
piece is raifed with the wheel by three or 
four workmen, who hold it tillit have 
acquired its proper figure ; which done, 
they apply to it the other half, which 
has been formed in the fame manner, 
uniting the two with porcelain eartn 
made liquid by adding water to it; and 
polithing the jonéture with a kind of 
iron-fpatula, After the fame manner it 
is that they join the feveral pieces of por 
celain formed in moulds, or by the hana, 
14 X 2 and 
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and that they add handles, &c. to the cups, 
and other works formed by the wheel. 
‘The moulds are made after the fame man- 
ner with thole of our feu’ ptors, viz. of di- 
vers pieces which feverally give their re- 
fpective figure to the feveral parts of the 
model to be reprefented, and which are af- 
terwards united to form a mould for an 
intire figure, The earth they are made of 
is yellow, and fat. It is kneaded like 
potters-earth, and when fufficiently mel- 
low, fine, and moderately dry, beating 
it foutly, they form it into moulds, ac- 
cording to the works required, either by 
hand, or on the wheel. See MoutLp. 
All the works that are made in moulds 
are finifhed by the hands with feveral 
inftruments proper to dig, fmooth, po- 
ith, and to touch up the ftrokes that 
efcape the mould, fo that it is rather a 
work of {culpture than of pottery. There 
are fome works whereon relievos are 
added, ready made, as dragons, flowers, 
&c, others that have an impreffion in 
ereux, which lait are engraved with a 
kind of puncheons, In general all por- 
celain- works are to be fheltered from the 
cold; their natural humidity making them 
liable to break when they dry unequally. 
In the painting of PORCELAIN, it is ob- 
ferved, that the chinefe painters, efpeci- 
ally thofe that meddle with human 
figures, are all forry workmen ; but it is 
otherwife with the colours they ufe, which 
are fo exceeding lively and brilliant, that 
there are Jittle hopes our workmen will 
ever come to vie with them, The paint- 
ing- work is diftributed among a great 
number of workmen in the fame lavora- 
tory ; to one it belongs to form the co- 
Joured circle about the edges of the por- 
celain ; another traces out flowers, which 
another paints-; this is for waters and 
mountains alone; that for birds, and 
other animals; and a third for human 
figures. 

There are porcelains made of all colours, 
both with regard to the grounds, and to 
the reprefentations thereon. As to the 
colour of landfcapes, &c, {ome are fim- 
ple, fuch are all blues; others are mix- 
ed up with feveral tints; and others 
again are heightened with gold. The 
blue is made of lapis lazuli, prepared by 
burning it the [pace of twenty-four hours 
ina kiln, where it is buried up in gravel 
to the height of half a foot: when burnt, 
they reduce it into an impalpable powder 
in porcelain-mortars, not varnifhed, and 
with pelties of the fame matter. For 
S01 ee nS feels fy vi 
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the red they ufe copperas; a pound of 
this they put in a covered crucible, in the 
lid whereof is left a little aperture through 
which the matter on occafion: may be 
feen, The crucible is heated with a rever- 
beratory fire, till the black fimoke ceales | 
to afcend, and a fine one fucceeds it. A 
pound of copperas yields four ounces 
of red matter, which is found at the 
bottom of the crucible; though the fine | 
part is that ufually adhering to the lid 
and fides of the crucible, The powder — 
of flints is likewife an ingredient in moft | 
of the other colours, e.g. for green, to 
three ounces of feoria oF beaten copper, ” 
they ufe half an ounce of powder of flint, | 
and an ounce of cerufe, Violet is made 
by adding a dofe of white to the green 
already prepared; the more green is 
added the deeper is the violet. For yel- 
low they ufe feven drachms of white, 
and three of the copperas-red. Molt of 
thefe colours are covered up with gum- 
water, for application, with little falt- 
petre ; fometimes cerufe or copperas, but | 
more ufually copperas alone, being firlt 
diffolved in the water. Indeed for porce- 
lains that are to be quite red, the colour 
is ufually applied with oil, 7. ¢. with 
the common oil of the porcelain ; or an-~ 
other made of the white flints. There 
is another kind of red called blown red, 
becaufe in reality applied by blowing 
with a pipe, one of whofe orifices is co- 
vered with a very fine gauze : the bottom 
of this tube is lightly applied to the co- 
Jour wherewith the gauze is fmeared, 
when blowing again{t the porcelain it 
becomes all fprinkled over with little 
points. Black porcelain has likewife 
its beauty : this colour has a leady caft, 
and is ufually heightened with gold. It 
is made of three ounces of lapis lazuli,’ 
with feven of the common oil of ftone, 
though that proportion is varied as the 
colour is defigned to be more or lefs 
deep. The black is not given to the 
porcelain till it be dry, nor muft the 
work be put to the fire, till the colour 
be dry. The geld is not applied till) 
after baking, and is rebaked in an oven” 
for the purpofe, To apply gold they 
break and diffolve it in water, at the’ 
bottom of a veffel of porcelain, till a 
thin gilded cloud arifes on the furface ; 
it is ufed with gum-water; and to give 
it a body they add three parts of cerufe 
or thirty of gold. There is likewife a 
kind of marbled porcelain, which is not 
made by applying the marblings “ 
wat My he the 
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' the pencil, but for oil to varnifh it with- 
al; ufing that of white flints, which 
hatches and cuts the work with a thou- 
fand humorous ftrokes, in manner of 


mofaic work. The colour this oil gives - 


it is a white, fomewhat afhy. There 
are feveral other kinds of porcelain, but 
they are fuch as are rather for curiofity 
than ufe, 
The feveral kinds of porcelains being 
quite paisted, with their feveral colours, 
and all the colours dry, are to be polith- 
ed, to prepare them to receive the oil, or 
varnifh, which is done with a pencil of 
very fine feathers, moiftened with water, 
and paffing lightly over to take off even 
the fmalleft inequalities. The oiling or 
varnifhing is the laft preparation of the 
porcelain, before it is carried to the oven: 
this is applied more or lefs thick, and 
feldomer or oftener repeated, according 
to the quality of the work: for thin fine 
porcelain, they give two very thin 
couches; to others one; but that one 
equivalent to the other two; there is a 
great deal of art in applying the varnifh, 
both that it be done equally, and not in 
too great a quantity, ‘The couches in 
the infide are given by afperfion, and 
thofe on the outfiide by immerfion. It 
mutt be obferved, that the foot is not yet 
formed, but continues in a mere mafs, 
till the work'has been varnifhed : it is at 
length finifhed on the wheel, and when 
hollowed, a little circle is pointed in it, 
and fometimes a chinefe letter. This 
painting being dry, the foot is varnifhed, 
and the work now carried to the oven to 
be baked, 
In the baking or necting of PORCELAIN, 
there are two kinds mf Be uled; large 
ones for works that are only brought to 
the fire once; afid {mall ones for fuch as 
require a double baking : the large ones 
are two chinefe fathoms deep, and almoft 
four wide; they are formed of a mix- 
ture of three earths ; the fides and roofs 
are very thick; at the top of the dome, 
which is in form of atunnel, is a large 
aperture to give vent to the flames and 
{moke; befides which there are four or 
five fma]! ones around, which, by be- 
ing opened and fhut, ferve to augment 
and diminifh the heat. The hearth, 
which takes up the whole breadth of the 
oven, is placed in front againft the open- 
ing of the door, and is two or three 
feet deep, and two broad; people paf- 
fing over it on a plank to go into the fur- 
nace to range the porcelain. As foon as 
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the fire is lighted, the door is walled up 3 
only leaving an aperture for the convey- 
ance of wood, Laftly, the bottom of 
the oven is covered with fand, wherein 
part of the firft porcelain cafes are bu- 
ried. The oven itfelf is ufually placed 
at the extremity of a long narrow vef- 
tible, which ferves inftead of bellows ; 
the air and wind being driven dire€tly ia 
the face of each oven. 
Each piece of porcelain of any note, is 
difpofed in the furnace in its peculiar fe~_ 
parate cafe, but as to tea-difhes, &c. 
the fame cafe ferves for feveral. The 
cafes are all of the fame matter with the 
oven, they have no lids, but ferve each 
other mutually ; the bottom of a fecond 
cafe fitting into the aperture of the firft, 
and thus fuccefiively to the top of each 
column. Each cafe, which is ufually of 
a cylindrical form, that the fire may 
communicate itfelf more equably to the — 
porcelains inclofed, has at bottom a 
little lay of fine fand covered over with 
duft of kaolin, that the fand may not 
ftick to the work ; and careis taken that 
the porcelain may not touch the fides of 
the cafe, In the larger cafes, which 
hold the fmall pieces, they have the 
middle vacant, in regard porcelains pla« 
ced there would want the neceffary 
heat. Each of thefe little pieces is 
mounted on a {mall maffive of earth, of 
the thicknefs of two crowns, covered 
with the powder of kaolin. 
As faft as the cafes are filled, a work- 
man ranges them in the cavity of the 
furnace; forming them into piles, or 
columns, whereof thofe in the middle 
are at leaft feven foot high; the two ca- 
fes at the bottom of each column are left 
empty, as in the uppermoft, as the fire 
has the leaft effect on them. In this 
manner is the whole cavity of the oven 
filled with columns; excepting that part 
precifely under the grand aperture. In 
ranging the cafes, they obferve to place 
the fineft piles of porcelain in the cen- 
ter; the coarfeft at the bottom; and 
thofe that are high-colovred, and confitt 
of as much petunfe as kaolin, and 
wherein the werft oil is ufed, at the 
mouth. ‘Thefe piles are all placed very 
near one another, and are bound toge- 
ther at top, at bottom, and in the middle, 
by pieces of earth, in fuch a manner as 
that the flame may have a free paflage 
among them, and infinuate equally on 
all fides. The oven mutt never be fet 
altogether with new cafes, but half one, 
halk 
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half the other, the old ones’ at the tops 


and bottoms of the pile, and the new ~ 


ones in the middle. When the oven is 
filled, they wall wp the door, only leav- 
ing a little aperture for the throwing in 
of little pieces of wood, to keep up the 
fire: it is then heated by degreés, for 
the fpace of a day and a night. To 
know when the porcelain is baked 
enough, they open one of the leffer holes 
ef the oven, and with a pair of tongs 
take off the lid of one of the piles; 
if the fire appears very brifk and clean, 
and the piles equally inflamed, efpecially 
if the colours of the porcelains that are 
wncovered, dart forth a noble luftre, the 
coétion i: fufficient: they. difcontinue the 
fire, and wall up what remained of the 
door of the furnace. If the oven be 
only filled with fmall porcelain, they 
take them out twelve or hfteen hours af- 
ter the fire is extingt; if it be filled with 
larger, they defer opening it for two or 
three days. 

The Chinefe make another kind of por- 
eelain which they paint and bake twice ; 
and for this fecond baking, they have a 
kind of little ovens on purpofe. Thefe 
evens, when very fmall, are made of 
gron, or otherwife of a kind of bricks, 
made of the fame earth with the porce- 
Tain cafes: the largeft of thefe ovens 
"does not exceed five foot in heigth, and 
three in diameter; and being much in 
the form of bee-hives, the bricks are 
arched a little to form the cavity the bet - 
ter. The porcelains here are not in- 
clofed in cafes, asin the common ovens ; 
the oven itfelf ferving for that purpofe, 
and being fo exaétly clofed, that they re- 
eeive no other impreffions of the fire, but 
that of the heat of the charcoal, difpof- 
ed in the hearth at the bottom of the 
even, as well as at top of the vault; 
and in the intergal between the oven and 
the fhell, or brick-wall. To prepare the 
porcelain for a fecond baking, they muft 
have had their varnifh in the common 
manner, and have paffed the great oven: 
in this fate they are painted with various 
colours, after which, without giving them 
any new varnifh, they are ranged in 
piles in the little oven, fetting the little 
ones over the larger, in form of pyra- 
mids. This fecond baking is fometimes 
intended to preferve the luitre of the co- 
Jours the better, gnd at the fame time to 
give them a kind of relievo; bat more 
ufually its defign is to hide defeétive 
places, by covering them ovtr with co- 
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Glafs PORCELAIN. 
PORCELAIN SHELL, porcellana, in natural 
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lours: tho’ the artifice is eafily found out | 


‘by paffing the hand over them, When 


the workman judges his porcelain enough 
baked, he takes off the piece that covers 
the aperture, and if the works appear 
glittering, and the colours glowing, he 
takes out the charcoal; and when the 
oven is cold, the porcelain is fo too, 
The Saxons have now carried this ma- 
nufacture the greateft length of any other | 
nation in Europe. Mr. Hanway tells 
us that, in order to preferve this art as — 
much as poffible a fecret among them- 
felves, the fabric at Meiffen is rendered 
impenetrable to any but thofe who are © 
immediately employed about the work; — 
and that the fecret of mixing and pre- 
paring the materials is known toa very 
few of them, who zre all confined as 
prifoners, and fubje& to be arrefted, if 
they go without the walls. Ic is with 
fatisfaction, fays that author, that I fee 
the manufa&tories of Bow, Chelfea, and 
Stepney, have made fuch a confiderable 
progrefs in this manufacture. The 
French court feems to have very much 
at heart, the promotion of the new ma- 
nufacture of porcelain, lately fet up in 
the royal caftle of Vincennes, with a view 
of equalling that of Saxony. 
China-ware, for every rool. grofs va- 
lue at the fale pays, on importation, 34!. 

56% 
19°. 7 

100 
back 32], 18's. 7782. 
See Gass. 


d. and, on exportation, draws 


hiftory, a genus of fhell-fifh, with a 
fimple fhell without any binge, formed of, 
one piece, and of a gibbofe figure on- 
the back: the mouth is long, narrow, 
and dentated on each fide; and the ani- 

mal inhabitant is a limax: 

To this genus belong the argus-fhell — 
and map-fhell, fo called from their {pots 


- and variegations; as alfoa multitude of © 


other very elegant fpecies. See plate 
CCVIII. fig. 1. where n° 1. reprefents 
the fpecies, called the map-fhell; n® 2. 
the argus-fhell; and n° 3. two other 
{pecies. 


PORCH, in.archite&ture, a kind of vef- 


tible fupported by columns; much ufed 
at the entrance of the antient temples, 
halls, churches, &e, 
A porch, in the antient archite&ture, was 
a vettible, or a difpofition of iniulated co- 
Jumns ufually crowned with a pediment, 
forming a covert place before the princi- 
pal door of a temple, or court of juftice. 
Such 
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Such is that before the door of St. Paul’s 
Covent-Garden, the work of Inigo Jones. 
When a porch had four columns in front, 
it was called a tetraftyle ; when fix, hex- 
aftyle; when eight, octoftyle, Gc, See 
the article TETRASTYLE, &c. 
ORCUPINE, hifrix, in zoology, a very 
fingular genus of quadrupeds, belonging 
to the order of the glires, See the ar- 
ticle QUADRUPEDS. 

The fore-teeth of the porcupine are ob- 
liquely ‘trencated, and it has no canine 
teeth: its ears are of'a figure approach- 
ing to-round, and the body is covered 
with prickles, or fpines, and alfo with 
briftles, like thofe of a hog.. The 
fpines or quills, as they are commonly 
called, are of two kinds; fome being 
fhorter, thicker, ftronger, and more 
fharp-pointed ; and others longer, weak- 
er, and more flexible: thefe laft are a 
foot long, and compreffed at the point. 
The {pines of the firtt kind are white at 
the bafe, and of a dufky chefnut-colour 
on the upper part; and the latter kind 
are white at each extremity, and varie- 
pated with black and white in the middle, 
This terrible covering makes the crea- 
ture appear much larger than it really is: 
it fomewhat refembles the badger in 
fhape; and its length, from the nofe to 
the tail, is about two feet. -See plate 
CCV. fig, 7. 

‘The porcupine abqve defcribed, is the 
common european kind, with four toes 
on the fore-feet, and five on the hinder. 
But befides this, there are feveral other 
fpecies, diftinguifhed by the number of 
their toes ; as the american porcupine, 
with four toes on each of its feet ; the 
ealt-india porcupine, with five toes on 
each of its feet, Ge. , 
PORCUPINE-FISH, hiftrix, 
ticle HisTRIx, 

PORE, in anatomy, a little interftice or 
| {pace between the parts of the fkin, ferv- 
ing for perfpiration. See the articles 
Cutis and PersPrrRaTION, 

The pores are moft eafily perceived in 
the hands and fvet. In viewing the 
hand with a moderate glafs, after its be- 
ing well wafhed, we perceive innume- 
rable little ridges of equal fize and dif- 
tance running parallel to each other, ef- 
pecially on the tips and joints of the fin- 
gers, where they are regularly difpofed 
into fpherical triangles and ellipfes: on 
thefe ridges, the pores are placed in even 
rows, and by a good eye may be dif- 
cerned without a glafs; but with one, 


See the ar- 
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every pore looks like a little fountain, 
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in which the fweat may be feen to rife 
like clear rock-water. ‘They are placed 
in the ridges, and notin the furrows be- 
tween them, thatthey might be lefs able 
to be ftopped by compreffion; aud on 
this account, the pores of the hands and 
feet are larger than the reft. / 
PORELLA, in botany, a genus of mof- 
fes, the anthera of which is multilocular 
and foraminofe. See the article Moss. 
PORIA, a genus of fungufes, growin 
horizontally ; but having its under fide, 


not formed into lamella, but full of little — 


holes or pores. 
There are a great many .{pecies of poria, 
among which is the agaric of the fhops, 
See Acaric, and STyPTic. 
PORPESSE, in ichthyology, a fpecies of 
the delphinus, with a conifarm body, a 
broad back, and a fubacute roftrum : it 
is a very large fith, frequently confounded 
with the dolphin, from which it is diffe- 
rent. See DELPHINUsS and DoLpuHin. 
PORPHYROGENITUS, in antiquity, 
an appellation given to the children of 
the ea(tern emperors, as being defcended 
of parents who wore purple. 
PORPHYRY, in natural hiftory, a kind 
_ of ftone of a plain uniform mals, {potted 
with feparate concretions, of great hard- 
nels, giving fire with ftee], not ferment- 
ing with acids, and very flowly and 
dificultly calcining in a ftrong fire. See 
the article STONE. 
Porphyry is of feveral forts; as 1. The 
porphyry of the antients, which is a 


mott elegant ma{fs of an extremely firm . 


and compact (tructure, remarkably heavy 
and of a fine ftrong purple,’ variegated 
more or lefs, with pale; red and white; 
its purple is of all. degrees, from the 
claret-colour to that of the violet, and its 


variegations are rarely.difpofed in veins, . 


but fpots, fometimes very mall, and at 
others, running into large blotches. It 
is lefs fine than many of the ordinary 
marbles, but it excells them all in hard- 


nefs, and is capable of a moft elegant’ 


polith, Itis ftill found in immenfe ftrata 
in Egypt. 2.’ The hard red-lead-co- 
loured porphyry, variegated with black, 
white and green. This is a moft beau- 
tiful and valuable fubftance, [t has the 
hardnefs, and all the other chara&ters of 
the oriental~porphyry, and even greatly 
excels it in brightnefs, and in the beauty 
and-variegation of its colours. It is 
found in great plenty in the ifland of 
Minorca, and is extremely worth ime 


porting, 


See es ee ee 
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porting, for it is greatly fuperior to all 
the italian marbles. 3. The hard, pale- 
red porphyry, variegated with black, 
white and green. This is of a pale 
flefh-colour ; often approaching to white. 
Tt is variegated in blotches from half an 
inch to an inch broad. It takes a high 
polifh, and emulates all the qualities of 
the oriental porphyry. It is found in 
immenfe ftrata in Arabia Petréa, and 
an the Upper Egypt ; and in feparate no- 
dules in Germany, England and Ireland, 

PoRPHYRY-SHELL, a {pecies of the pur- 

. pura. See thearticle PURPURA. 

PORRACEOUS, in medicine, a term ap- 
plied to the bile, faces, &c. when their 
colour approaches to that of a leek. 

PORRUM, the LEEK, in botany, a fpe- 
cies of allium, agreeing with the cepa, 
or onion, in medicinal virtues, being 
only accounted weaker. See the articles 
ALLiuM ard CEpa. 

PORT, a commodious place fituated on 

_ the fea-coaft, or at the mouth of a river, 

fereened from the wind and the enter- 
prizes of an enemy, with depth of wa- 
ter fufficient for fhips of burden, and 
where veffels lie by to load and unload. 
Ports are either natural or artificial ; the 
natural are thofe formed by providence, 
and the artificial fuch as are formed with 
moles running into the fea. 
The city of Conftantinople is called the 
Port, from its having one of the fineft 
ports in Europe, 
All the ports and havens in England are 
within the jurifdidtion of the county } 
and the court of admiralty cannot hold 
jurifdi&tion of any thing done in them. 
30 Hen. VI. 

Bar-Port, a port whofe entrance is ftop- 
ped up with a bar, or bank of fand, and 
can only be entered at high water, as that 

_of Dublin, 

Cinque Ports, See CINQUE- PORTS. 

Clofe PorT, a port within the body of a 
city, as thofe of Venice, Rhodes, and 
Amfterdam. 

Free-Port, in commerce, a port in which 
merchants of ajl nations may load and 
unload their veffels, without paying any 
duties or cuftoms; as thofe of Leghorn, 
Genoa, &e. 

The fame term is alfo ufed in a more Ji- 
mited fenfe for the fame privilege granted 
to a fet of merchants, with refpeét to the 
goods they import, and thofe exported 
by them that are of the growth of the 
country. Such was the privilege the 
Englith for feveral years enjoyed after 
* 
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their difcovery of the port of Arch- 
angel. 

PorT is alfo ufed for the burden of a hhip. 
See the article Burpen. 

The capacity of a veffel is eftimated by | 
tons, each of which may: contain about | 

» two thovfand pounds weight of fea- 
water; but when it is faid that a veffel 
is of the port, or burden, of five hundred” 
tons, it is not meant that it bears five 
hundred tons weight. of » merchandize, | 
but that the water which would be con-| 
tained in the fpace which the capacity of 
the veffel poffeffes in the fea, would weigh 
five hundred tons. 

Ports, in a fhip, the fame with port- 
holes, See the article PoRT-HOLES. 
Port, among failors, denotes the larboard, 
or left fide of the fhip: thus to port a/ 
helm, is, to put it.on the left fide of the 
fhip, that the fhip may go to the right. — 

Por? is alfoa ftrong wine brought from 
Port-a-port, alfo called Porto and Opor- 
to. See the article Porro. 

Port of the woice, in mufic, the faculty or 
habit of making the fhakes, paffages, and 
diminutions in which the beauty of a fong 
or piece of mufic confifts, : 

PORT-CRAYON, a pencil-cafe, which is 
ufually four or five inches long, and 
contrived fo as that the pencil may flide 
up and down, Its infide is round, and 
its outfide is fometimes filed into eight 
fides of faces, on which are drawn the 
fegtor-lines : fometimes it is made round 
both withoutfide and within, and has 
its length divided into inches and parts o 
inches. 

PoRT CULLICE, or HERSE, 
ticle HERS. 

PORT-DIE£EU, among the French, is a pa- 
rith-prieft; fo called ‘from his carrying 
the hoft to fick perfons. 

PORTEN-BESSIN, a port-town of Nor= 

* mandy, in France, fituated on the Eng- 
lifh-Channel: weft longitude 50’, north 
latitude 49° 20/. 

PORT-GLAIVE, SWORD-BEARER, an or- 
der of knights in Poland, confirmed by 
pope Innocent JIL, and fent by him into 
Livonia, to defend the preachers of the 
gofpel againft the infidels, at the firft 
converfion of that country : but bein 
too weak to accomplifh it, they united 
with the teutonic knights, and aflumed 
the title of knights of the crofs. 

PorT-GREVE, or PorT-GRAVE, was fors 
merly the principal magiftrate of mari- 
time towns.. The chief magiftrate o 
London was antiently called by thi 

name 


See the ar- 
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name, till Richard I. caufed the city to 
be governed by two bailiffs, foon after 
which king John granted the city a 
mayor, 

Port-HOLES, ina fhip, are the holes in 
the fides of the veffel, through which are 
put the muzzles of the great guns, 
Thefe are fhut up in ftorms to prevent 
the water from driving through them. 
The englith, dutch, and french thips, 
have the valves, or cafements, faftened 
at the top of the port-holes, and the fpa- 
nifh veffels afide of them. 
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a 
fituated in the extremity of a Jong point. 


of land, in the fouth-eait part of the ~ 


ifland of Jamaica: weft long. 77°, north 
lat. 17° 307, 


PORT-ROYAL, an ifland on the coaft of, 
South-Carolina, which, with the neigh-. 


bouring continent, forms one of the mott 
commodious harbours in the britifh plans 
tations: welt longitude 80°, north lati- 
tude 31° 45’. 


Annapolis. See ANNAPOLIS. 


‘ 


© 


PorT-ROYAL, in Acadia, the fame with © ~ a 


Port sr. MARY’S, a port-town of An- 
dalufia in Spain, ten miles north-eaft of 
Cadiz. ae 

PorRT-VENT, in an organ, is a wooden 
pipe which ferves to convey the wind | 
from the bellows to the found-board, ~~ 
See the article ORGAN. 

PORTA, or VENA PORTA, in anatomy, ~ 
one of the three. primary veins of the ~ 
boman body. i 
The vena-porta in its ftru€@ture has fome > 
refemblance of a tree; the roots or in-- ~~ 
‘ferior branches of which are divided into 
the right and left. From the right arife. 
all the meferiac veins of the inteftines,: 
the internal hemorrhoidal, and the right 
epiploics: and from the left, which ts 
called the fplenic vein, arife the gafiries. 
veins, which are various; and form the- 
coronary vein of the fomach; the vafa: 
brevia, the epiploic, and the gaftro- =~ 
epiploic veins; the pancreatic, and 
fometimes alfo the internal haemorrhoidal 
vein. The trunk: of the vena porta, 
which goes to the liver, affords the cyftic 
veins, the right gaftric, the duodenal, 
and this laft often the pancreatic. Inthe 
branches, where the trunk begins to ex- 
plicate, it conftitutes the finus-porte in. 
the liver; and from this it 1s divided 
into innumerable branches, which are 
difperfed through the whole fubftance of 
the liver. 

PORTAIL, in archite&ture, the frontis- 
piece of a church viewed on the fide on 
which is the great door. 

Portail is alfo ufed for the great door of -_ 
a palace, caftle, &c. ~ 


PoRT-LasT, the {ame with the gun-wale of 
afhip. See the article GUN-waLe. 
The yard is down. a-port-laft, when it 
lies down on the deck, 

PORT L’ ORIENT, in geography, a fortrefs 
and port-town of Britany in France, at 
the mouth of the river Blavet: welt 
long. 3° 15’, north lat. 472% 42’, 

PoRT-LOUIs, a port-town of Britany in 
France, fituated in the bay of Bifcay: 
weft long. 3° 6/, north lat. 47° 42’. 

PORT-MAHON, a port-town of the ifland of 
Minorca, fituated on a fine bay at the ealt 
end of the ifland, in ealt long. 4° 6’, 
north, lat. 39° 50’. 

PORT-MEN, a name given to the twelve 
burgeffes of Ip{wich, 

PoRT-MOTE, a court held in port-towns, 
as a {wanimote in a foreft, 

Port-motes are alfo held in fome inland 
towns, as at Knolft in Chefhire. 

PoRT-NAILS, fuch as are ufed to faften thie 
hinges to the ports of a fhip. 

PorT ROPES, in a fhip. See the article 
Rope. 

PORT-ROYAL, the name of two monaf- 
teries of ciftercian nuns, in the diocefe 
of Paris; the one near Chevreufe, at 
the diltance of five leagues from Paris, 
called Port-Royal of the Fields, and the 
other. in Paris, in the Suburbs of St, 

ames. 
The nuns of the former of thefe monaf- 
teries, proving refractory, were difperfed, 
when many ecclefialtics, and others, who 
were of the fame fentiments as thefe re- 
ligious, retired to Port-Royal, took apart- 


ments there, and printed many books: 
hence the name of Port-Royalilts was 
given to all of their party, and their 
books were called books of Poit-Royal ; 
from hence we fay the writers of Port- 
Roya], Meffieurs de Port-Royal, and 
the tranflations and grammars of Port- 
Royal, 

PoRT ROYAL, in geography, a port-town, 
Vo, III. 


PORTAL, in archite&ture, a little gate 
where there are two gates of a different 
bignefs; alfo a little fquare ccrner of a 
room cut off from the reft by the wainf- 
cot, and forming a fhort paflage into 
the room. ‘The fame name is alfo fome- 
times given to a kind of arch of joiners 
work before a door. 


PORTALEGRE, a city of Portugal, in 


Vio 
ihe 
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% 
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the province of Alentejo, eighty miles eaft 
of Lifbon. 

PORTATE, or a CROSS-PORTATE, in 
heraldry, a crofs which does not ftand 
upright, as croffes generally do, but lies 
acrofs the efcutcheon in bend, as if it 
were carried on a man’s fhoulders, See 
plate CCV. fig. 4. 

PORTENTRU, a city of Switzerland, in 
the bifhopric of Bafil: eaft longitude 7°, 
north latitude 47° 30’. ; 

PORTER, in the circuit of juftices, an 

officer who carries a white rod before the 
juftice in eyre, focalled a portando vir- 
gam. 

i gab See GROOM-PORTER. 

Porrer is alfo a kind of malt-liquor, 

' which differs from ale and pale-beer in its 
being made with high-dried malt. See 
the articles ALE and BEER. 

PORTERAGE, a duty paid at the 
cuftom-houfe to thofe who attend at the 
water-fide, and belong to the package- 

office. 

There are tables hung up afcertaining 
the porterage for landing and fhipping 
goods, 

PORTICO, in architefure, .a ‘kind of 

_ gallery on the ground, fupported by co- 

~ lumns, where people walk under covert. 
‘Though this word is derived from porta, 

_ agate or door, yet it is ufed for any 
difpofition of columns which form a 
gallery. aN, 

PORTIO, PORTION, a part or divifion 
of any thing, Thus portio dura, and 
portio mollis, in anatamy, isa portion of 
the feventh pair of nerves of the brain. 
Sce the articles AUDITORY NERVES, 

PORTION, in law, a part, or propor- 
tion, either of money given with a 

_ daughter, or of an inheritance. 

PORTION, in the canon-law, is that pro- 
periion or allowance which a vicar re- 
ceives out of a reGory or impropriation. 

PORTIONER, is where a parfonage is 

_ ferved by two or more clergymen aiter- 
nately, 19 which cafe the minifters are 
called portioners, becaule they have only 

-. their proportien of the tithes or profits of 
the living. : 

PORTLAND, a peninfula in Dorfetthire, 

* fituated in the Englifh channel, ten 
miles fouth of Dorchefter, famous for 
producing the beit free-Hone. 

PORTLAND STONE-is a dull whitifh {pecies 

‘of pfadurium, much ufed in buildings 
about London; it is compofed of a coarle 

grit, cemented together by an earthy 
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fpar: it will not ftrike fire with fteel, 
but makes a violent effervefcence with 
aqua-fortis. See FREE-STONE. 
PORTMANTEAU, a cloak-bag of 
cloth, leather, &c. in which the cloak, 


linen, and other habilaments of travel-_ 


lers are difpofed and laid on the horfe’s 
crupper. 
The fame name is alfo given toa piece of 
joiner’s work faftened to the wall in a 
wardrobe, armory, &c. proper for the 
hanging on of cloaks, hats, &c.' 
PorRTMANTEAU, is alfo an officer under 
the king of France, ‘of which there are 
twelve, whofe bufinefs it is to keep the 
king’s gloves, cane, fword, @&c. to 
take them from him, and to bring them 
again when wanted, 
alfo his portmanteau, and the romifh 
bifhops their port-croix, port-mitres, 
&c. that is, their crozier-bearers, mitree 
bearers, &c. _ 


PORTO, or Oporto, acity and porte 


town of Portugal, in the province of 
Entre-Minho-Douro: weft longitude 9°3 
north latitude 41° 10’. 


PORTO-BELLO, a port-town of America, 


fituated on the narroweft part of the 


ifthmus of Darien: weft long. 82°, north 


lat. 10°, 

PORTO-CAVALLO, or PORTO-CABELO, 
a port-town of Terra-Firma, in Ame- 
rica, on the Caraccos-coaft: weft longi- 
tude 67° 30’, north latitude 10° 30’, 

PORTO-FaRINO, a port-town of Tunis, 
a little wel of the ruins of Carthage: 
eaft longitude 9°, north latitude 36° 30’, 


PORTO-FERAJO, a port-town on the north © 


fide of the ifle of Elba, in the Tufcan- 
Sea: eaft long. 11° 30’, north lat. 42° 35’, 

PORTO-GALLETO, a port-town of the 
province of Bifcay, in Spain, eight miles 
north of Bilboa, . 

PORTO-HERCOLE, a port-town of Tuf- 
cany, fituated on a bay of the Tufcan- 
Sea: eaft long. 12°, north lat. 42° 207. 

PORTO-LONGONE, a port-town on the 
ealt end of the ifle of Elba, in the Tuf- 
can-fea. 


The dauphin has / 


PortTo-g1co, an ifland in the american | 


ocean, one hundied and twenty miles 
long, and fixty broad, which produces 


el Be 


fugar, rom, and ginger: fituated be- 
tween 64° and 68° of weft longitude, | 


and in 8° of north Jat. fubje& to Spain, 
The capital is alfo called Porto-Rico, and 
St. John’s city. 
PorTo-sanTo, the leaft of the Madeira- 
' iflands, eightcen miles in circumference: 
i Se welt 


es Si 
weft longitude 16°, north latitude 33°. 

PORTO VECCHIO, a port-town of the 
ifland of Corfica, forty miles north of 
Sardinia. 

PORTO-VENERO, a port-town of Italy, in 
the territory of Genoa, forty-five miles 
fouth eaft of Genoa. 

PORTRAIT, PourtraitT, or Pour- 
| TRAITURE, in painting, the reprefenta- 
tion of a perfon, and efpecially of a face 
done from the life. 
In this fenfe we ufe the term portrait- 
painting, in contradiftinétion to hiftory- 
painting, where a refemblance of perfon 
is ufually difregarded. Portraits, when 
as large as the life, are ufually painted 
in oil-colour's ; fometimes they are paint- 
ed in miniature with water-colours, cray- 
ons, paftils, &c. 

PORTSMOUTH, a borough and port- 
town of Hampfhire, fituated on a fine 
bay of the Englifh channel ; it has one 
of the moft fecure, capacious, and beft 
fortified harbours in England: weft long. 
1° 6’, north Jat. 50° 48’. 

This town fends two members to par- 
liament. 

PORTUGAL, the moft wefterly kingdom 
in Europe; it is about three hundred 
miles long, and one hundred broad, and 
is fituated hetween 7° and 10° of welt 
longitude, and between 37° and 42° of 
north latitude; being bounded by Spain 
on the north and eaft, and by the At- 
Jantic ocean on the fouth and weft. This 
country is neither fo hot nor fo fruitful as 
Spain; it however produces. plenty of 
grapes, olives, oranges and lemons. 

PORTUGALLICA TERRA, earth of 
Portugal, in the materia medica, the 
name of a fine aftringent bole, dug in 
great plenty in the northern parts of Por- 
tugal, and efteemed a remedy againft 

oifons and venomous bites, and good 
in malignant fevers. Whatever may be 
its virtues of this kind, however, it is 
manifeftly an aftringent of the very firtt 
clafs, and is ufed with great fuccefs in 
fluxes of all kinds, It is well known in 
fome parts of the world, befide the king- 
dom where it is produced; but is not 
known in theenglifh fhops, The cheap- 
nefs of our fophilticated bole-armenic, 
having excluded this whole valuable clafs 
of medicines from our praétice. See the 
article BOLE, 
The characters by which the portugue’e 
earth is known from the other red boles, 
are thele: itis of aclofe, compact, and 
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regular texture, confiderably heavy, and 
of a fine florid red, of a fmooth and 
fhining furface, eafily breaking between 
the fingers, and a little ftaining the hands. 
It adheres firmly to the tongue, melts 
freely and readily in the mouth, and has 
a ftrongly aftringent tafte, but leaves a 
little grittinefs between the teeth. It does 
not ferment with acids, and fuffers {carce 
any change of colour in the fire. 

PORTULACA, PursLatin; in botany. 
See the article PursLAIN. 

PORUS, in general, denotes a pore, See 
the article Pore. 

PORUS BILARIUS, according to fome, is 
the fame with the hepatic duét; but 
others make a diftinGtion between them, 


and obferve, that the duétus hepaticus 


runs from the liver to the duétus chole- — 
docus; and that the branches of this die — 


ftributed through the whole liver, make 
what are called the pori biliarii. c 

Porus, in natural hiftory, a name gi- 
ven by authors to a peculiar ‘Kind oe 
foffil coral, of which there are many dif-_ 
ferent {pecies; thefe are all of a beautiful- 
ly laminated ftruéture, and feem allied 
to the mycetite or fungite ; they are fel- 
dom found loofe, but ufually bedded in 
hard marble, -and with their pores filled 
up with {parry or mineral matter. S 
the article Corat. 

POSE’, in heraldry, denotes a lion, horfe, 
or other beaft ftanding ftill, with all his 
four feet on the ground. __ ‘i 

POSEGA, the capital of Sclavonia, fitu- 
ated on the river Orana: eaft long. 18° 
42’, north lat. 45° 35’. 

POSEN, or Botzano, a town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Aufiria, and 

’ bifhopric of Trent: ealt long, 11% 20%, 
north lat, 46° 30%, 

POSIDIUM, gocadex¥, in antient chrono- 
logy, the feventh month of the athenian 
year; which confifted of thirty days, an- 
fwered to the latter part of December 
and beginning of January, and had its 
“name from a feftival in honour of Nep- 
tune Pofidonius kept in it, 

POSITION, or SiruatTion, in phyfi-s, 
an affcétion of place, which expreffes the 
manner of any body's being thekein. See 
the articles Bopy and PLACE, 

PosiTiIoNn, in architegture, denotes the 
fituation of a building with regard to the 
points ofthe horizon. Vitruvius dire&s 
the pofition of a building to be fuch, as 
that the four corners point direét!y to the 
four cardinal winds, 
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See CIRCLE, 


PosITION, in dancing, the manner of dif- 


pofing the feet, with regard to each other. 
There are four regular pofitions: the 
fir& is when the feet are joined in a line 
parallel to the fhoulders; the fecond, 
when the heels are perpendicularly under 
the fhoulders, and of confequence the 
width of the fhoulders apart; the third 
is when one foot is before the other, in 
fuch a manner as that the heel is in the 
cavity formed by the rotula and carpus 
of the foot; the fourth, when one foot 
is the width of the fhoulders apart from 
the other, the heel ftill anfwering to the 


cavity above-mentioned, which is the only 


regular manner of walking, 


Position, or the rule of falfe PosiTion, 


otherwife called the ru/¢ of FALSHOOD, 


Gn arithmetic, is arule fo called, becaule 


we 


in calculating on feveral falfe numbers 
taken at random, as if they were the 
true ones, and from the differences found 
therein, the number fought is deter- 
mined. This rule is either fingle or 
double. Single pofition, is when there 
happens in the propofition fome partition 
of numbers into parts proportional, in 
which cafe the queftion may be refolved 
#t one operation, by this rule. Imagine 
anumber at pleafure, and work therewith 
ccording to the tenor of the queftion, as 
if at were the true number: and what 
proportion there is between the falfe con- 
clufion and the falle proportion, fuch 
proportion the given number has to the 
number fought. See PROPORTION, 
Therefore the number found by areu- 
mentation, fhall be the fit term cf the 
rule of three; the fecond number fup- 
poled, the fecond term ; and the given 
number, the third. See RuLE of Three. 
Or the refult is to be regulated by this 


_ proportion, wiz. As the total arifing 


. that 


from the error to the true total, fo is the 
fuppofed part to the trueone. Example, 
A, Band C deligning to buy a quantity 
of lead to the value of 1401. agree that 
B fhall pay as much again as A, and C 
as much again as B; what then mutt 
each pay? 

Now fuppofe A to pay rol. then B muft 
pay 20], and C gol. the total of which 
js ol. but fhould be 140]. Therefore, 
If 7ol. fhould be 1401}, what fhould 10], 
be? 
Anfwer, 


doubled 


20]. for A’s fhare, which 
makes 40]. for B’s fhare, and 


again doubled gives 801. for 
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PosiTION, in geometry, is a term fome- 


PosiTiOn is alfo ufed for a thefis or pro- 


POSITIVE, aterm of relation fometimes 


Posirive is alfo uled in cppolition to re- 


BOS 


C’s fhare, the total of which is r4o}. 
Double pofition, 1s when there can be no 
partition in the numbers to make a pro- 
portion. In this cafe, therefore, you 
muft make a fuppofition twice, proceed- 
ing therein according to the tenor of the 
quellion. If neither of the fuppofed num- 
bers folve the proportion, obferve the 
errors, and whether they be greater or 
Jefs than the fuppofition requires, aud 
mark the errors accordingly with the fign 
4+-and—, See CHARACTER. 

Then multiply contrarywife the one po- 
fition by the other-error, and if the er- 
rors be both too great, or both too little, 
fubtra& the one produét from the other, 
and divide the difference of the products 
by the difference of the errors. If the 
errors be unlike, as the one + and the 
other —, add the produéis, and divide 
the {um thereof by the fum of the errors 
added together : for the proportion of the 
errois is the fame with the proportion of 
the exceffes or defects of the numbers 
fuppofed to be the numbers fought: or 
the fuppofitions and their errors being 
placed as-before, work by this proportion 
as a general rule, viz. as the difference 
of the errors if alike; or their fum, if 
unlike, to the difference of the fuppofi- 
tions, fo either error to a fourth number, 
which accordingly added to or fubtracted 
from the fuppofition agatnit it, will an- 
fwer the queftion. 


tines ufed in contradiitinétion to mag- 
nitude: thus a line is faid to be given in 
pofition, pofitione data, when its fitwa- 
tion, bearing, or dire&tion, with regard 
to fome other line is given: on the con- 
trary, a line is. given in. magnitude, 
when its length is given, but not its 
ficuation. 

pofition maintained in the {chools, . See 
the article THEsts. 


oppofed to negative; hence a pofitive 
quantity, in algebra, is a real or aflirma- 
tive quantity, or a quantity greater than 
nothing: thus called in oppolition toa 
privative or negative quantity, which is 
Jefs than nothing, and marked by the fign 
Pofitive quantities are deigned by 
the charafter + prefixed cr fuppofed to 
be prefixed to them. See NEGATIVE, 
QUANTITY, and CHARACTER. 


lative or arbitvary : thus we fay beauty 
is 


is No pofitive thing, but depends on the 
different taltes of people, See the ar- 
ticle RELATIVE. 
It is alfo ufed in oppofition to natural: 
thus we fay, a thing is of pofitive right, 
meaning that it is founded on a law 
which depends abfolutely on the autho- 
rity of him who made it. See the ar- 
gicle NATURAL. 

PosITIVE DEGREE, im grammar, is the 
adjeGtive in its fimple fignification, with- 
out any comparifon ; or it is that termi- 
nation of the adjective, which exprefles 
itfelf fimply, and abfolutely, without 
comparing it with any other; thus, 
durus, hard, mollis, foft, &c. are in the 
pofitive degree: but durior, harder, and 
mollior, fofter, Gc. in the comparative 
degree ; and duri/imus, hardelt, and mol- 
lifimus, fotielt, @&c. in the fuperlative 
degree. See the articles COMPARATIVE 
and SUPERLATIVE. 

PosiT1ve, in mofic, denotes the little or- 

gan ufually placed behind or at the feet 

of an organift, played with the fame wind. 
and the fame bellows, and confifting of 
the fame number of pipes with the larger 
one, though thofe much fmaller, and in 

a certain proportion: this is properly 

the choir-organ. See ORGAN. 

OSSE comirartus, in law, fignifies the 

power of the county, or the aid and af- 

fifance of all the knights, gentlemen, 
yeomen, labourers, fervants, apprentices, 

&c. and all others within the county that 

are above the age of fifteen, except wo- 

men, eccleliaftical perfons, and fuch as 
are decrepit and infirm. 

This poffe comitatus is to be raifed where 

|, a riot is committed, a pofl:ffion kept 
upon a forcible entry, or any force of 
refcue uféd, contrary to the king’s writ, 
| or in oppofition to the execution of juf- 
tice ; and itis the duty of all theriffs to 
| affift juftices of the peace in the fuppref- 
| fion of riots, &c. and to raife the poffe 
comitatus, or to charge any number of 
| men for that purpofe, 

OSSESSIO Fratris, in Jaw, is where 

| a man feifed of lands in fee, having iffue 

-afon anda daughter by one wife, and a 

fon by a fecond wife, dies ; and the firft 

fon enters as heir to his father, and he 

_ allo dies, without iffue. In this cafe the 

daughter may enter, and fhall have pof- 

feffion of the lands as heir to her bro- 
ther. Yet if the eldeft fon happens to 
die, not having made an aétual entry 
and feifin, the fon by the fecond wife 
may enter as heir to his father, and 
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fhall enjoy the eftate, and not the fifter. - 
POSSESSION, in law, the holding or oc- 


cupying of any thing, either de jure or 
de faéto. 

Poffeffion de jure, is the title a man has 
to enjoy athing, though it be ufurped 
and in the aétual poffeflion of another ; 
or where lands are defcended toa perfon, 
and he has not yet entered into them: 
and poffeffion de facto, or aétua! poffef- 
fion, is where there is an aétual and ef- 
fectual enjoyment of a thing. A long 
poffeffion is much favoured by the law, 
as an argument of right, even though no 
deed can be fhewn, and it is more re- 
garded than an antient deed without 
pofleflion. Thus annual poffeffion gives 
a right to moveables; a triennial and 


_ peaceable poffeffion of a benefice is fuffi- 


cient to maintain it, provided it be found- 
ed on a plaufible title; a poffeflion of an 
eftate for ten years by one prefent, and 


of twenty years by one abfent, with a 


utle, or of thirty years without any, 
gives a full right; but a centenary pof- 
feffion, which conftitutes poffeffion im- 
memorial, is the beft and moft indifpu- 
table of all titles. 

If he that is out of poffeffion of land 


brings an aétion, he muft prove an un- _ 


deniable title to it; and when a perfon 
would recover any thing of another, it 
is not fufficient to deftroy the title of the 
perfon in poffeffion, without he can prove 
that his own right is better than his. 

In order to make poffeffion lawful upon 
an entry, the former pofleffor and bis 
fervants are to be removed from off the 
premifes entered on; but a perfon by 
leafe and releafe, is in poffeffion without 


making any entry upon the lands. See — 


Entry, Disszeisin, INDUCTION, &c. 


POSSESSIVE, in grammar, a term applied 


to pronouns which denote the enjoyment 
or poffeffion of any thing, either in par- 
ticular or in common: as meus, mine, 
and tuus, thine; noffer, ours, and vefter, 


yours. See the article PRONOUN. 
POSSIBILITY, pofibilitas, in law, is de- 


fined to be any thing that is altogether 
uncertain, or what may or may not be, 
and is taken to be either near or remote, 
A near poffibility, is where an eftate is 
limited to one after another’s deceafe, 
whilft a remote poffibility is fomething 
extraordinary that is never likely to come 
to pals, 

The law does not regard a remote pof- 


fibility, nor may any poffibility, right, . 


or choice in ation, &@c, be granted or 
afig ned 


bas 
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affigned to a fitanger; though where it 
is founded on a truft it differs from a 
mere poflibility, and therefore it is faid 
to be devifed by will, but the other can- 
not be fo. 

PossiBiLiTy alfo denotes a non-repug- 
nance to exifting, in any thing that does 
not any way exift. See the articles 
PossiBLe and ImpossiBLE. , 

This non-repugnance to exifling, is n 
other than the producibility of any thing ; 
which confifts in this, that there are fuf- 
ficient caufes a€tually exifting, or at leaft 
poflible, whereby the thing miay be pro- 
duced, or be brought to exift, princi- 
pally as there is a God, or an almighty 
caufe; fo that poffibility does not im- 
ply any thing in the thing poffible, but 
is a mere extrinfic denomination, taken 
from the power of the caufe, and prin- 
cipally of God, In effeét, if any crea- 
table thing had any intrinfic poffibility, 
it would follow that fuch a thing muft 
even exift without the caufe; and yet 
we may allow an intrinfic poflibility of a 
thing, if by poffibility we do not under- 
ftand its producibility, or its non-repug- 
nance to exilt, but only the non-repug- 
nance of the attributes contained in its 
idea, But fuch poflibility is merely lo- 
ical, 

POSSIBLE, po/ffitile, is fometimes oppofed 
to real exiftence, and underftood of a 
thing which, though it does not actually 
exift, yet may exift; as a new ftar, -ano- 
ther world, @c. which are particularly 
faid to be phyfically poffible. It is alfo 
opyoled to impoffible, in which fenfe it 
is applicable to any thing that does not 
contradi& itfelf, or involve contradigtory 
predicates, whether it a€tually exift or 
not, asa man, fire, &c. thefe are alfo 
faid to be logically poflible. See the ar- 
ticle IMPOSSIBLE. 

Poffibles are reckoned to be threefold, ~ 
viz. future, potential, and merely pof- 
fible. Future poffible, is that whofe pro- 
' duétion is decreed and afcertained, v. gr. 
the futurition of all thofe events fixed 
by the immutable decree of the Almighty, 

Potential poffible, is that which is con- 
tained, or lies hid, in its caufes; as the 
tree in the feed, the fruit in the tree, &c, 
And mere poffibility, is that which might 
exift, though it never fhall. 

Others diftinguith poMibles into meta- 
phyfical, phyfical, and ethical. Meta- 
phyfical poffible, is that which may at 
healt be brought to being by fome fu- 
pernatural and divine power, as the re« 

° 


POSSUM, or Opossum, in ichthyology. 


POST, a courier or letter-carrier, or one 
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furrection of the dead. Phyfical poflible, 
is that which may be effeéted by a na- 
tural power, as to overturn the turkifh 
empire; and ethical poflible, is that 
which may be done by prudent perfons, 
ufing all the proper means they have for | 
the fame. 


See the article OPossuM. 


who frequently changes horfes, pofted or 
placed on the road, for quicker difpatch, 
The word is alfo applied to the houfes 
where fuch a perfon takes up and lays | 
down his charge. 
In England, pofts were firft eftablifhed by 
aét of parliament in the twelfth year of 
the reign of Charles II. which enabled 
the king to fettle a poft-office, and ap- 
point a governor. The general polt- 
office in Lombard-ftreet, London, is now. 
managed by two poft-mafters general, 
who have under them about forty other 
officers of their own appointing, as the 
receiver- general, accomptant-general, fe- 
cretary, folicitor, refident and principal 
furveyor, comptroller, accomptant, clerk 
of the franks, fix clerks of the feveral 
roads with their affitants, a window-~ 
man, and ten forters for the inlan 
office: befides which there are for the 
foreign office a receiver-general, an ac 
comptant-general, a fecretary, a comp 
troller, and alphabet-keeper, a folicitor 
fupervifor of the letter-carriers, fix clerks, 
&c. and twenty-three letter-carriers. 
On this grand office depend one hun 
dred and eighty poft-mafters in Englan 
and Scotland, who keep regular office 
for their feveral ftages, and fub-poft 
mafters in their branches; and fuch i 
the difpofition of the ftages, that there i 
no confiderable market-town in Englan 
but has an eafy and certain conveyanc 
for letters to and from the faid office i 
the due courfe of the mails every poft. - 
For foreign intelligence in times of peac 
Mondays and Thurfdays are the poi 
days to France, Spain and Italy: Tue 
days and Fridays for Holland, German 
Denmark, and Sweden ; on~ Monda 
_and Fridays the poft alfo goes for Flan 
ders, and from thence to Germany, De 
mark, and Sweden; and on the ] 
Thorfday of every month a packet-bo 
fet outs from the Thames for Barbadoe! 
Montferrat, Nevis, St. Chriftopher’ 
Antego, and Jamaica. Letters are fe 
to all parts of England, Scotland, a 
Ireland, except Wales, on Tuefday 
Ths 
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Thurfdays, and Saturdays, and are re- 
turned from all parts of England and 
Scotland every Mionday, Wednefday, 
and Friday ; from Wales, every Monday 
and Friday; and from Kent and the 
Downs, and a great many towns in 
other parts of Engiland every day. 

The charge of a letter of a fheet of paper 
eighty miles, is 3d. of two fheets, 6d. 
For above eighty miles, a fheet, 4d. 
two, 8d. An ounce of letters for eighty 
miles, 18, for above, 1s. 6d. @c. A 
fingle fheet from London to Edinburgh 
or Dublin, 6d. &e. 

The poft travels at the rate of one hun- 
dred and twenty miles in twenty-four 
hours. And for thofe who choole to 
travel the poft, horfes are ready at the 
rate of 3d. per mile, and 4d, to the poft- 
boy every ftage. 

The great mogul performs part of his 
poftage by pigeons, kept in feveral places 
for the conveyance of letters upon extra- 
ordinary occafions, and thefe carry them 
from one end of that vaft empire to the 
other. Tavernier obferves, that at this 
day the conful of Alexandretta fends 
news daily to Aleppo, in five hours time 
by means of pigeons; though thefe 
places are diftant three days journey on 
horfeback. 

Penny-Post, a polt eftablifhed for the be- 
nefit of London and the adjacent parts ; 
by which any letter or parcel not exceed - 
ing fixteen ounces weight, or ten pounds 
' value, is fpeedily conveyed to and from 
all parts within ten miles of London. 
This office is manjaged by a comptroller ; 
under whom are @ collector, an accomp- 
tant, fix forters, eight fub-forters, and 
fixty-nine meflengers, 

osT, in the military art, is any place or 
| {pot of ground fortified or not, where a 
body of men may make a ftand and for- 
tify themfelves, or remain in a condition 
| to fightanenemy, Henee itis faid, that 
the poft was relieved, the poft was taken 
{word in hand, &c, 

dvanced Post, is afpot of ground feized 
_ by a party to fecure the army, and cover 
| the pofts that are behind. 

OSTS, in building, large pieces of tim- 
ber placed upright in houfes. The potts 
framed into breffummers for ftrengthen- 
ing the carcafe of a houfe, are called 
prick-pofts, and the corner pofts are call- 
ed the principal pofts. 

Burning a little the ends of the pofts that 
are to be fet into the ground, is faid to 
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‘be an excellent method to prevent them 
from rotting. 

PosTs, in fculptyre, are ornaments forme. 
ed after the manner of rolls or wreath- 
ings; fome of which are fimple, and 
others enriched, or flourifhed. 

PosT, AFTER, a latin prepofition ufed in 
compofition with feveral englith words, 

and generally implying a relation of pof- 
teriority. Thus poft-diem, in law, is 
ufed where any writ is- returned by the 
fheriff after the day afligned ; for which 
neglect the cultos breviam has four- 
pence, -Poft diffeifin, is a writ which 
lies for a perfon who has recovered 
lands, &c. by praecepe quod reddat, upon 
default or reddition, is again diffeifed by 
the former diffeifor, Poft-fine, is a cer- 
tain duty payable to the king for a fine 
formerly acknowledged in his court 3 
paid by the cognizee after the fine is fully 
paffed, and all things touching the fame 
are accomplifhed. Poft-term, or poft- 
terminum, is a return of a writ not oly 
after the day affigned for its retufn, but 
alfo after the term ; on which the cuftos 
brevium has a fee cf 20d. This word 
is alfo ufed for the fee fo taken. 

POSTDAM, or Potspam, a town of 
Germany, in the marquifate of Branden- | 
burg, ten miles fouth-weft of Berlin. 

POSTEA, in Jaw, is the return of a record 
of the proceedings in a caufe after a trial : 
and verdi&t by writ of nifi prius, into the 
court of common pleas, after a verdict ; 
and there afterwards recorded. 

POSTERIOR, aterm of relation imply- 
ing fomething behind, or that comes after 
another, in which fenfe it is ufed in op- 
pofition to prior and anterior, 

POSTERIORITY, in law, coming after, 
a term ufed in oppofition to priority ; 
as where a perfon holds lands or tene- 
ments of two lords, he is faid to hold of 
his antienter lord by priority, and of his 
latter lord by poftericrity. 

POSTERN, in fortification, is a {mall gate 
generally made in the angle of the flank 
of a baltion, or in that of the curtin, or 
near the orillon, defcending into the 
ditch; by which the garrifon may march 
in and out unperceived by the enemy, 
either to relieve the works, or to make 
private fallies, @c. 

POSTHUMOUS, a child born after the 
death of his father, or taken out of the 
body of a dead mother, from whence it 
is frequentiy applied to the woiks of an 
author not publifhed till after his deceafe, 

Anong 
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to alter it, 


POSTIL, a name antiently given to a 


note in the margin of the bible, and af- 
terwards to one in any other book polte- 
rior to the text, 


POSTING, among merchants, the putting 


an account forward from one book ‘to 
another, particularly from the journal 
or wafte-book to the ledger. See the 
article Book. 


POSTIQUE, in archite&ture, an ornament 


POSTLIMINIUM, or 


of fculpture fuperadded after the work is 
done, Atable of marble, or other mat- 
ter, ts alfo faid to be poftique, when it is 
incruftated in a decoration of architec- 
ture, &e.’ 

POSTLIMINY, 
among the Romans, the return of one 
who had gone to fojourn elfewhere, or 
had been banithed or taken by anenemy, 


-to his own country and flate, 


POSTPONING, putting any thing after 


or behind another, with regard to time, 


POSTSCRIPT, an article added to a let- 


ter or memoir, containing fomething 
Jearnt or recolie&ted after the piece was 
written, 


POSTULATE, poftulatum, in mathema- 


tics, @c. is defcribed to be fuch an eafy, 


- and felf-evident fuppofition, as needs no 
- explication or illuftration to render it in- 


telligible 5 as, that a right line may be 
drawn from one point to another. That 
a circle may be defcribed on any center 
given, of any magnitude, Gc. however, 
authors are not well agreed as to the 
fignification of the term poftulatum ; 
fome make the difference between axioms 
and poftulata to be the fame as that be- 
tween theorems and problems; axioms, 
according to thofe authors, being in- 
demonfrable theoretical truths. But 
others will have it, that axioms are pri- 
mitive and common to all things, par- 
taking of the nature of quantity, and 
which therefore may become the objects 
of mathematical fcience: fuch as number, 
time, extenfion, weight, moticn, &c, 
and that poftulata relate particularly to 
magnitudes, ftriétly fo called, as to 
things having local extenfion, fuch as 
Jines, furiaces, and folids; fo that in 
this fenfe of the word poftulatum, Eu- 
clid, befides axioms, or thofe principles 
which are common to all kinds of quan- 
tities, has affumed certain paftulata to 
-be granted him peculiar to exteniive mag- 
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Among the Romans it was alfo ufed for 
a child born after the making of a will, 
which made it neceflary for the teftator 


POSTULATION, Poftulatio, in the ca- 


POSTURE, in painting and fculpture, the 


POTABLE, Potabilis, fomethiag that mi 


PO TAMOGETON, Ponp-wEED, in b 


POTANCE, in heraldry, a crofs Jike 


POT 


nitude. Hence feveral of the principles 
afflumed in his elements, and ranked 
among the axioms by the moderns, are 
by Proclus ranked among the poftulata, 
which has induced Dr. Wallis to judge, 
that the laft of the two fenfes given to 
the term poftulatum is moft agreeable to 
the meaning of the antient geometers. 


nonlaw, the nomination of a parfontoa 
dignity in the church, to which by the 
canons he cannot be elected, as for want 
of age, of birth, being already poffeffed | 
of a benefice incompatible therewith, or 
the like impediment. Thus the formal | 
ele&tion of fuch a parfon being faulty, | 
they are obliged to proceed by way of 
poftulation, that is, the chapter befeeches | 
the perfon to whom the confirmation of 
the eleétion belongs to approve of it, 
though it be not canonical, See the 
article ELECTION, 


fituation of a figure with regard to the 
eye, and of the feveral principal mem-= 
bers thereof with regard to one anothers 
whereby its ation is expreffed. A cons 
fiderable part of the art of a painter, cone 
fifts in adjufting the poftures, in giving] 
the moft agreeable poftures to his figures, 
in accommodating them to the character 
of the refpe€tive figures, and the part 
each has in the action, and in conduéting 
and purfuing them throughout. 
Poftures are either natural or artificial 
Natural pottwres are fuch as nature fee 
to have had a view to, in the mechanift 
of the body, or rather fuch ds the ord 
nary actions and occafions of life lead 
to exhibit while yourg, and the join 
mufcles, ligaments, &c. are flexibli 
Artificial poftures, are thofe which fon 
extraordinary views, or ftudies, occafio 
us to learn: as thofe of dancing, fet 
cing, &e. ; 


be (wallowed by way of drink. 


tany, a genus of the tetrandria-tetrag 
hia clafs of plants, the corolla where 
confilts of four roundifh, obtufe, b 
low, patent, and unguiculated petal 
there 1s no pericarpium, the feeds 
four in number, roundifh and accu 
nated, gibbous on,one fide, and co 
prefled and angulated on the other. 
plant bas a refrigerating virtue, and 
recommended in the cure of old ulce 


reprefented in plate CCV, fig. 5. ‘ 
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POT-ASH, the lixivious-afhes of certain 
vegetables, ufed in the making of glafs, 
foap, &c. See Grass, Soap, &e. 
The method of making pot-afh is di- 
reéted by Dr, Shaw, as follows. Burn 
a quantity of billet-wood to grey athes, 
and taking feveral pounds of thefe athes, 
boil them in water, fo as to make a very 
ftrong lixivium, or lye. Let this lye be 
ftrained through a coarfe linen cloth, to 
keep out any black parts of the half- 
burnt wood, that might happen to re- 
main in the afhes: then evaporate this 
ftrained lye in an iron-pan over a quick 
fire almoft to drinefs: then taking out 
the matter remaining at the bottom, and 
putting it into an iron-crucible, fet it in 
a ftrong fire till the matter is melted, and 
then immediately pour it out upon an 
iron-plate, where it foon cools, and ap- 
pears in the form of a folid lump of pot- 
afh. Much after this manner, is pot- 
afh made in the large way of bufinefs, 
for the fervice of the foap-boiler, and 
glafs-maker, fuller, @c. but according 
to the difference of the wood, or com- 
bultible matter employed, with the man- 

er of turning it, and conduéting the 
procefs, different kinds of pot-afh are 
prepared, There are certain faline- plants 
that yield this pot-afh to great advantage, 
as particularly the plant kali; there are 
others that afford it in lefs plenty, and of 
an inferior quality, as bean-ftalks, &c. 
but in general, all wegetable fubjeéts af- 
ford it of one kind or other, and may 
moft of them be made to yield it toler- 
| ably perfectafter the manner of the procefs 
| already laid down, even the lopings, 
roots, and refule parts’ of ordinary trees, 
vine clippings, &@c, The fixed falts of 
all vegetables when reduced to abfolute 
purity, or intirely feparated from the 
other principles, appear to be one and 
the fame thing: whence it fhould feem, 
fays Dr. Shaw, that by a fuitable ma- 
nagement, good faleable pot-afh might 
| be made in all places, where vegetable 
matters abound. For if by examining 
| Ruffia pot-ath, for example, we find that 
its fuperior excellence depends upon its 
being clear of earth, or upon its contain- 
ing a large proportion of oil, or fixed 
falt, thefe advantages may, by properly 
regulating the operation, be given to 
englith pot-afhes, fo as perhaps to ren- 
der the latter as good as the former : but 
where the pot-ath of any remarkable fa- 
Sine vegetable is to be imitated, that of 
the kali, for example, the doflor recome 
Vor, Ill, 
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mends a prudent fwinkling of the fub- 
ject with falt, or fea-water, in the burn- 
ing ; and by thefe ways properly diverfi- 
fied, any principle that is naturally want- 
ing, might be artificially introduced fo as 
to perfect the art of pot-ath, 

Two other methods of making pot-afh 
have been publifhed fome years ago, in 
confequence of an encouragement grant- 


ed by parliament for that purpofe, one by” 


Mr. Thomas Stephens, and the other 
afcribed to the late Sir Peter Warren. 
Pot-afhes the barrel containing two hun- 
dred weight, pay on importation 125, 
254. and draw back on exportation, 
624 
11s. —d. 
100 

POTATOE, in botany, the englith name 
for a fpecies of the tuberofe-rocted fola- 
num. See the article SoLaANUM., 

POTENT, or Porence, in heraldry, 
a term for a kind of a crofs, whofe ends 
all terminate like the head of a crutch. 
It is otherwife called the jerufalem crofs, 
and is reprefented in plate CCV. fig. 6. 

POTENTIA, Power, that whereby a 
thing is capable either of aéting, or be- 
ing atted upon. See Power. 

POTENTIAL, in the {chools, is ufed to 

denote and diftinguith a kind of quali- 
ties, which are fuppofed to exift in the 
body in potentia only, by which they 
are capable in fome manner of affeéting 
and impreffing on us the ideas of fuch 
qualities, though not adtually inherent 
in themfelves ; in which fenfe we fay, po- 
tential heat, potential cold, See the ar- 
ticles HEAT and Cop, 
It is alfo ufed by fchoolmen, for fome- 
thing that has the quality of the genus. 
A potential whole, is that which has its 
parts under it as a genus has its {pecies, 
to diftinguifh it from an a&ual whole, 
which has its parts in itlelf, as a body 
compofed of matter and form. 

POTENTIAL, in medicine. Cauteries are 
diftinguifhed into aflual and potential. 
See the article CAUTERY. 

POTENTIAL, in grammar, an epithet ap 
plied to one of the moods of verbs. The 
potential is the fame in form .with the 
fubjunétive, and is according to Ruddi- 
man implied in that mood, for which 
reafon that grammarian rejeéts it: but 
others will have it to differ from the fub- 
junétive in this, that it always implies 
in it either pofum, volo, or debeo, It 
is fometimes cailed the permiffive mood, 
becaufe it often implies a permiflion or 

14 Z con- 
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eonceffion todoathing. See the articles 
Moop, and SuBJUNCTIVE. 

POTENTILLA, S:LVER-wWEED, WILD- 

TANSEY, Of CINQUEFOIL, in botany, 
a genus of the icofandria-pentagynia 
clafs of plants, the corolla whereof con- 
fits of five roundifh patent petals, in- 
ferted-by their ungues into the calyx: 
there is no pericarpium, the receptacle of 
the iéeds is roundifh, fmail, and perma- 
nent, and is covered by the cup and fur- 
rounded with the feeds, which are nu- 
merous and acominated, 
This plant is faid to poffefs in a great 
meafure the virtues of the peruvian 
bark; whence the expreffed juice of it 
is much recommended in intermitting 
fevers: a decoction of it is of great ule 
in the fluor albus, and the feeds and root 
of it are faid to cure a diarrhoea and he- 
morrhage. 

POTENZA, acity of Italy in the king- 
dom of Naples in the Bafilicate, firuated 
in eaft long. 16° 40’, north lat. 40° 40’, 

POTERIUM, suRrwnerT, in botany, a 
genus of the monoecia-polyandria clals 
of plants, the corolla whereof 1s formed 
of a fingle petal, divided into four roun- 
difh concave patent fegments, growing 
together at the bafe ; the fruit is a ber- 
ry, the outer cruft of which is formed of 
the indurated tube of the corolla; the 
feeds are two. 

POTHOS, in botany, a genus of the gy- 
nandria-polyandria clafs of plants, the 
fpatha of which is globofe: the co- 
rolla confifts of four petals; and the 
fruit is a berry, containing feveral feeds. 

POTION, Potio, a liquid medicine, con- 
fifting of as much as canbe drank at one 

« draught. The writers on pharmacy, 
diftinguifh potions into cathartic, car- 
diac, and alterative. See the articles 
CaTHARTICS, &e, 

POTOSI, a city of Peru in South Ame- 
rica, fituated at the bottom of a moun- 
tain of that name, in which is the richett 
filver-mine ever difcovered; welt long. 
67°, fouth lat, 22°. 

POTTERY, the manvfaéture of earthen 
ware, oc the art of making earthen 
veffels. 

The wheel and lathe are the chief, and 
almoft the only inftruments ufed in pot- 
tery : the firft for large works, and the 
laft for fmall. The potters-wheel con- 
fits principally in the nut, which is a 
beam or axis, whofe foot or pivot plays 
perpendicularly on a free-ftone fole or 
bottom, From the four corners of this 
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beam, which does not exceed two feet 
in height, arife four iron-bars, called the | 
{pokes of the wheel; which forming — 
diagonal lines with the beam, defcend, — 
and are faftened at bottom to the edges — 
of a ftrong wooden circle, four feet in 
diameter, perfe€tly like the felloes of a 
coach-wheel, except that it has neither | 
axis nor radii, and is only joined to the 
beam, which ferves it as an axis by the 
iron-bars, The top of the nut ig flat, 
of a circular figure, and a foot in dia- | 
meter: arid on this is laid the clay which | 
is to be turned and fafhioned. The | 
wheel, thus difpofed, is encompaffed 
with four fides of four different pieces of» 
wood faftened on a wooden frame; the 
hind-piece, which is that on which the 
workman fits, is madea little inclining to- 
wards the wheel ; on the fore-piece are | 
placed the prepared earth; on the fide- 
pieces he refts his feet, and thefe are made 
inclining, to give him more or lefs room. 
Having prepared the earth, the potter | 
lays around piece of it on the circu- 
lar head of the nut, and fitting down 
turns the wheel with his feet till it has 
got the proper velocity; then, wetting his” 
hands with water, he preffes his fift or his, 
fingers-ends into the middie of the jumgp. 
and thus forms the cavity of the veffe 
continuing to widen it from the middle ; 
and thus turning the infide into for 
with one hand, while he proportions th 
outfide with the other, the wheel con 
ftantly turning all the while, and he 
wetting his hands from time to time 
When the veffel is too thick, he ufes 
flat pieces of iron, fomewhat fharp on th 
edge, to pare off what is redundant; and 
when it is finifhed, it is taken off fros 
the circular head, by a wire paffed un 
derneath the veffel. 
The potters lathe is alfo a kind of wheel, 
but more fimple and flight than the for. 
mer; its three chief members are an iron 
beam or axis three feet and a half high, 
and two feet,and a half diameter, placei 
horizontally at the top of the beam, a 
ferving to form the veflel upon : and ar 
other larger wooden wheel, all of 
piece, three inches thick, and two 4 
three feet broad, faftened to the fa 
beam at the bottom, and parallel tot 
horizon. The beam or axis turns by 
pivot at the bottom in an iron-fta 
‘The workman gives the motion to 
lathe with his feet, by pufhing the gr 
wheel alternately with each foot, 
giving it a greater or leffer degree of 1 
tl 
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tion, as his work requires, . They work 
with the Jathe, with the fame inftru- 
ments, and after the fame manner as 
with the wheel, The mouldings are 
formed by holding a piece of wood or 
iron cut in the form of the moulding to 
the veffel, while the wheel is turning 
round; but the feet and handles are 
made by themfelves and fet-on with the 
hand; and if there be any {culpture in 
the work, it is ufually done in wooden 
moulds, and ftuck on piece by piece on 
the outfide of tha veffel, For the glaz- 
ing of the work, fee GLAZING. 

For the chinefePoTtERy, fee the article 
PORCELAIN, 

POTTLE, an englifh meafure containing 
two quarts, See MEasuRE. 

POTTON, a market-town, ten miles eat 
of Bedford. 

POULTICE, or Pouttis, a form of 
medicine alfo called a cataplafm, See 
the article CarapLasM. 

POULTRY, all kinds of domettic birds 
brought up in yards, as cocks, hens, 
capons, ducks, turkeys, &@c. For the 
method of producing thefe from eggs, 
without the affiftance of the parent-bird, 
fee the article HATCHING. 

POUNCE, gum fandaric pounded and 
fifted very fine, to rub on paper, in or- 
der to preferve it from finking, and to 
make it more fiit to write upon. 

Pounce is alfo a little heap of charcoal 
duft, inclofed in a piece of muflin or 
fome other open ftuff, to be paffed over 
holes pricked in a work, in order to 
mark the lines or defigns thereof on 
paper, fk, ce. placed underneath ; 
which are to be afterwards finifhed with 
a pen and ink, a needle, or the like. 
This kind of pounce is much ufed by 
embroiderers, to transfer their patterns 
upon ftuffs; by lace-makers, and fome- 
times alfo by engravers. 

Pounces, in falconry, the talons or claws 
of a bird of prey. See FALCONRY. 
POUND, dibra, a ftanding weight, for the 
proportion and fubdivifions of which, fee 

the article WEIGHT. 

Pounp alfo denotes a money of account; 

- fo called, becaufe the antient pound of 

filver weighed a pound troy, See the 

article Money. 

Pounb, among lawyers, denotes a place 

of ftrength, in which to keep cattle that 

are diftrained, or put in for trefpafs, 
until they are replevied or redeemed. 

A pound overt, or open pound, is built 

on the lord’s waite, and the owner of 
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the cattle may refort thither to give 
them meat; whereas a pound covert, 
or clofe pound, is one to which the 
owner cannot come to feed his cattle, 
without giving offence, as the diftraine 
er’s houfe, &e, 
There is this difference between an open 
pound, and a clofe one; that no notice 
is neceflary to be given to the owner to 
feed them, when confined in an open or 
common pound; but when the cattle are 
impounded in a clofe pound, the de- 
ftrainer is to feed them at his peril. 
A common pound is kept in every town 
fhip, lordthip, or village; and it is faid, 
there ought to be the like in every parifh, 
the want whereof is punifhable in a 
court-leet. 
Pound-breach is where a diftrefS being 
impounded, the owner breaks the pound 5 
in which cafe, whether the diftrefs were 
jut or not, the party diftraining may 
have his a€tion on the cafe by ftatute, 
and alfo retake the diftrefs wherever he 
can find it, ; 

POUNDAGE, a fubfidy of 12d, in the 
pound, granted to the crown on all 
goods and merchandizes exported or 
imported ; and if by aliens, one penny 
more, 

POUP, or Poor, ina thip. See the ar- 
ticles Poop and Suip. 

POURPRESTURE, in law, is a wrong 
ful inclofure, or encroachment upon an- 
other perfon’s property. 

POURSELUG, a city of the kingdom of 
Siam: eaft long. 100%, north lat. 28°. 

POURSUIVANT, or Pursutvanrt, in 
heraldry, the loweft order of officers at 
arms. See COLLEGE and Hera, 
The pour(uivants are propevly attendants 
on the heralds, when they marfhal peblic 
ceremonies, Of thefe in England, there 
were formerly many; but at prefent are 
only four, wiz. blue-mantle, rouge- 
crofs, rouge-dragon, 
In Scotland, there is only one king at 
arms; who is ftiled lion, and has no 
lefs than fix heralds, and as many pur 
fuivants, and a great many mefflengers 
at arms, under him. 

POURTRAIT, or Portrair. 
article PORTRAIT, 

POURVEYANCE, or PurVeEYANcsE, in ~ 
law, the. providing corn, fuel, vigtuals, 
@&c. for the king’s houfhold; and hence, 
the officer, who did fo, was termed pour- 
veyor. 
As feveral offences were committed by 
thele officers, it was enated by fat. 12 
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Car. II. that no perfon under colour of 
purveyance, fhall take any timber, cat- 
tle, corn, @c. from any fubje& with- 
out his free confent, or without a juft 
appraifement, and paying for the fame. 
POUTING, a fith of the gadus-kind, with 
* thirty rays in the fin behide the anus, 
POWDER, fulvis, in pharmacy, a dry 
medicine well broken, either in a mor- 
tar, by grinding, or by chemical opera- 
tions, See the articles PuLvis and 
PULVERIZATION,. 
The jefuits- powder is nothing but the 
quinquina, or peruvian bark reduced to 
owder. See QUINQUINA, 
There are i ee powders ufed in 
pharmacy, chemiftry, @c,. as algarot or 
emetic powder, cornachine powder, flux- 
powder, gun-powder, &c. See the ar- 
ticles ALGAROT, CORNACHINE, &e. 
The powder of Haly, pulvis Hali, isa 
compound powder made of poppy-feeds, 
‘ten drams; of ftarch, gum arabic, and 
tragacaneh, each three drams; of the 
feeds of purflain, marfhmallows, and 
-mallows, each four drams; of cucum- 
ber, melon, gourd, citrul, and quince- 
feed, cleanfed, each feven drams; of 
» liquorice, three drams; of white amber, 
two drams; and of fugar-candy, the 
weight of the whole: make them all in- 
- to a powder, 
As this powder is apt to grow rancid, 
if long kept, it is much better in the 
form of lozenges. See LozenGE. 
Tt is intended as an emollient, and to 
foften and heal internal injuries ; as dif- 
orders of the breaft, lungs and kidneys, 
{pitting of blood, &c. It alfo cools the 
“heat of urine in gonorrhoeas and ftran- 
guries ; its dofe being from half a dram 
to two drams, 
A cephalic powder, as a fternutatory, 
may he made of the Jeaves of afarabacca, 
marjoram, and the lilies of the valley, 
each any quantity at pleafure. _ 
‘The various kinds of powders mention- 
ed in books of pharmacy, being endlefs, 
we fhall only givethe form of a powder 
againft mifcarriages: take red rofe leaves, 
matftich, aloes-wood, pearls, red coral, 
of each a feruple ; fpikenard, mace, cin- 
namon, yellow faunders, cardamoms, 
and white amber, of each half a dram: 
veduce all to a pmwwder. It is directed 
either in powder, from a fcruple to a 
dram ata time, in red wine; or to be 
' made into lozenges with their whole 
weight of fugar, and a mwcilage of tra- 
gacanth. 
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The belt powder for the hair is ftarch | 
well pounded and fifted, and generally | 
prepared with fome perfume. 

POWDERINGS, among builders, certain 
devices, ferving to fill up vacant places 
in carved works, 

POWER, fotentia, in phyfiology, the fa- 
culty of doing or fuffering any thing. 
Power therefore is two-fold, wiz. confi- 
dered as able to make, or able to receive 
any change, the former whereof may be 
called ative power, and the latter paf- 
five power. Of paffive power, all fen- 
fible things abundantly furnifh us with 
ideas, whofe fenfible qualities and beings | 
we find to be in a continual flux, and 
therefore we look on them as liable to | 
the fame changes. Nor have we fewer | 
inftances of aétive power; fince what- | 
ever change is obferved, the mind mutt © 
colle& a power fomewhere able to effect | 
it; but, efpecially, by reflefting on the 
operations of our own minds, as the | 
power of perception, of volition, &e. | 
See the articles FREEDOM, WILL, | 
PERCEPTION, &c. 
Dr. Keil demonftrates that the phyfical © 
power, or aétion of bodies, propagated 
in orbem: as light, heat, odour, &c._ 
has its efficacy increafed or diminifhed in — 
a duplicate ratio of the difances from — 
the center of radiation, or exertion of 
that power. ; 
Thus, let A (plate CCX. fig. 1.) be a 
center from whence any power is exerted 
all round, according to the right lines © 
Ae, Af, Ag, Ge, the efficacy of this 
power will be at equal diftances from A, — 
as the fpiffitude or denfity of the rays Ad, 
Ac, Ad, &c. But the rays within the 
inner circle, or rather {pherical fuperficies, © 
bcdH, when they come to be extended — 
to the other fpherical furfaces, efgK, 
will be much lefs clofe than before, wiz. 
in the reciprocal proportion of the {paces 
they take ups and fince fpberical fuper- | 
ficies are as the fquares of their radii, 
therefore the efficacy of the power, in 
the inner furface, will be to that in the 
outer, as Ae* to Ab*. Q, E. D. 

Power, in mechanics, denotes any force, 
whether of a man, a horfe, a fpring, the 
wind, water, &c, which being applied. 
to a machine, tends to produce motion. 
See the articles MACHINE and ENGINE, 
The intenfity of a power is its abfolute 
force; that is, its force, fuppofing its ve- 
locity equal to its weight: for its mov- 
ing or e&ting force may be greater o 
lelsy. acearding as its velocity is increaled 
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or diminifhed, in refpet of that of the 
weight, As for example, if a man *be 
the power, and can raife from the ground 
a certain weight, that weight will ex- 
prefs or be equal to the intenfity of the 
power; for inthis cafe, whatever engine 
be made ule of, that part of the engine; 
where the weight is duly applied, will 
move juft as faft as that on which a man 
aéts with his whole force. 

A power may aé& in any direétion whats 
ever; but a weight has only one direc- 
tion, viz. towards the center of the 
earth, See GRAVITATION, 

When we {peak of the mechanical pow- 
ers, the word power is taken ina very 
different fen fe from that above Jaid down ; 
fince, in this cafe, it fignifies only an or- 
gan or inftrument, whereby a power of 
a known intenfity is made to act upon a 
weight: and therefore we mutt take care 
not to attribute any real force to any fim- 
ple or compound machine, as many are 
apt to do merely becaufe the name power 
has been given to mechanical organs, 
not from their effe&t, but from the effect 
which the power produces by their means. 
For how much foever the force of a power 
is thereby increafed; in order to fuftain 
‘or raife a weight far fuperior to it in in- 
tenfity ; yet this cannot be done without 
lofing in {pace and time what is gained 
in force; Comtrary to what fome have 
vainly imagtned, becaufe the vulgar 
commonly {peak of a machine as they do 
of an animal ; attributing that effect to 
the machine, which is only the effect of 
the power by, means of the machine: 
thus, itis ufual to fay, fuch a machine 
raifes fuch a quantity of water, or per- 
forms fuch and fuch work ; when we 
thould fay, if we would {peak philofo- 
phically, fuch a running ftream, fuch a 
fall of water, the wind, or fo many men, 
horfes, oxen, &c,. raife f© much water 
in fuch atime, @c. by means of fuch 
or fuch a machine. It were therefore to 
be wifhed, that the word power were to 
be confined to its proper fenfe, and not 
ufed to fignify one of the mechanical 
organs ; however, as it has been cufto- 
mary to ufe it in that fenfe, we have done 
fo too, but withal thought proper to give 
the above caution. 

The fimple mechanical organs or pow- 
ers are the lever, ballance, axis in peri- 
trochio, pulley, {crew, wedge, and in- 
clined plane. See the articles Lever, 
BaLLance, &c. 


Power, in law, fignifies in general, a 
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particular authority, granted by any 
perfon to another to reprefent him, or 
aé&t in his fread. It is fometimes alfo 
ufed for a refervation im a conveyance, 
for the granter or grantee to do certain 
aéts; as to make a jointure, to grant 
leafes, &c, It is held, that the diffe- 
rence between a bare power and {uch as 
arifes from an intereft, confifts in this, 
that a woman who has the former to 
fell lands, &c, may do it notwithftand- 
ing fhe marries ; but where it is by refer- 
vation in a deed of fettlement, the mutt 
execute it according to the power at the 
time it was firft referved,. -. . 65 == 
For the power of the county, fee the 
article Posse CoMITATUS, ~~ 
In the feodal jurifprudencey the lord 
has a right to reunite to his fief, a de- 
pendent fee held of him, when the vaf- 
fal has aliened the fame; but then he 
muft exercife this power within a year 
after he has notice of its fall, otherwife 
he lofes it. et aS 
POTENTIA, likewife dénote 
the fixth order in the hierarchy of angels. 
See the article HigRARCHY. k 


Powers, in arithmetic and algebra, are 


nothing but the produéts arifing from 
the continual multiplication of a number, 
or quantity, into itfelf: thus, 2, 4, 8, 
16, 32, &c, are the powers of the num~ 
ber 2; and a, a*, a3, at, &e. the 
powers of the quantity q@; which opera- 
tion is called involution. See the articles 
INVOLUTION and BINOMIAL. 

Powers of the fame quantity are mutlti- 
plied by only adding their exponents, 
and making their fum the exponent of © 
the produét ; thus, a+ x a5 — at#5 = a9, 
Again, the rule for dividing powers of 
the fame quantity, ts to fubtract the ex- 


ponents, and make the difference the 
A a® 
exponent of the quotient: thus, a= 
a°~+= a. See the article EXPONENT. 
Negative powers, as well as pofitive, are 
multiplied by adding, and divided. by 
fubtraéting their exponents, as above. 
And, in general, any pofitive powep of 
@, multiplied by a negative power of a, 
of an equal exponent, gives unit for the 
product ; for the pofitive and negative 
deftroy each other, and the produ& is 
a°, which is equal to unit. Likewile, 
OF a eaten gs aa, and. 
Yi ; a3 as 
=a Ba And, in Ben 
neral, any quanuty placed in the deno- 
Binar 
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minator of a fraétion, may be tran{pofed 
to the numerator, if the fign of its expo- 


I 
nent be changed ; thus,-=a—"s and 


pant 1 a 

as 

The quantity a” expreffes any power of 
@, in genera] ; the exponent m being un- 


. — z 
determined: and a expreffes sp oF 
: a 


@ negative power of a, of an equal ex- 


—m_ m—m_ 


ponent: anda” xq "=a Pp 


a 
=1. Again, a” exprefles any other 
power of a; and ate x Bh PI iy a and 


Shi temn 
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To raife any fimple quantity to its fecond, 

-, third, or fourth power, is to add its ex- 
ponent twice, thrice, or four times to it- 
felf; fo that the fecond power of any 
santity is had by doubling its exponent 5 
and the third, by tripling its exponent ; 
and, in general, the power expreffed by 
m, of any quantity, is had by multiply- 
ing the exponent by m: thus the fecond 
power, or fquare of a, is a*** —a?; 
its third power, a@3**=a3; andthe mth 


-. mx" m 
power of a, isa@ “ =a. Alfothe 
fquare of at, is a*X4—=a*; the cube of 


a, is a®X%4—a"*; and the sth power 


of a*, isat* 7 The fquare of abe, 

is a* b? c?; its cube a3 43 ¢c35; and the 

mth power, a” 6” °”, 

Power of an hyperbola, in conics, is the 
fixteenth part of the fquare of the conju- 
gate axis ; or the fourth part of the fquare 
of the femi-conjugate axis, 
ticle HYPERBOLA. 

POX, or SMALL POX, variole, in medi- 
cine, a contagious difeafe appearing on 
the furface of the fkin, which it covers 
with puftules, or ulcerous eruptions, that 
= pai leave {cars behind them. 

The {mall pox is commonly divided into 
two kinds, the diftiné& and the confluent. 
The dittin& or regular fort, according to 
Sydenham, begins witha fhuddering and 
chilnefs, which is fucceeded by an in- 
tenfe heat, violent pain of the head and 
back, vomiting, drowfinefs, and fome- 
times epileptic fits, efpecially in children, 
which fhew the pox to be ready to burft 
forth, and that they will be mild, The 
eruptions are ufually on the fourth day 
from the beginning, at which time the 
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given various appellations to this difeafe, 


See the ar- 28 the cryftalline, the warty, and the 
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feverifh fymptoms either abate, or wholly 


difappear. The fpots are at firft reddith, 
and fpread themfelves over the neck, 


eighth day the {paces between the puftules | 
which were hitherto white, begin to grow | 
red, and fwell, the eye-lids are puffed up, 
and clofethe eyes; next to the face, the 
hands begin to fwell; and the puftules of 
the face, before fmooth and red, begin ta 
be rough and whitifh, and throw out a| 
yellowifh matter. On the eleventh day, 
the {welling of the face and inflammation 
difappear; and the puftules being ripe, 
grow dry and fall off: and on the four- 
teenth or fifteenth day, perifh entirely. In. 
the confluent forts there are the fame, 
fymptoms, but more violent ; and as the 
difeafe increafes, the eruptions do not] 
arife to any confiderable height : this fort 
is attended with fpitting in adults, and 
generally with a loofenefs in children. 
But though moft authors, as we have al-| 
ready obferved, divide the {mall pox into 
the diftin& and confluent forts ; Dr. Mead | 
thinks it more accurate, and agreeable to 
the nature oi the difeafe, to divide it into. 
fimple and malignant. ‘The fimple fort] 
is that in which the eruption is attended) 
witha flight fever of fhort duration, the 
puftules fll kindly, make good matter ir 
a few days, and at laft fall off in dry 
feabs. The malignant fort is that in 
which the eruption is attended with a 
malignant fever, the puftules hardly come 
to any tolerable degree of maturity, and 
either fuppurate not at all, or if they do 
in fome meafure, they are with difficulty 
brought to end in little crufts. ‘The ma-| 
lignity appearing in various forms, has: 


bloody. The puftules of the cryftalline 
fort, inftead of a thick well-digefted mate 
ter, contain nothing but a thin pale wa- 
ter, and are in fome meafure pellucid.) 
And this fort is fometimes obferved i 
the diftin@ as well as the confluent : 
fometimes this fluid flies off, and leaveg 
hollow bladders, The warty puftule 
contain no fluid, but grow hard and pros 
minent above the fkin, like warts: thefe 
are peculiar to the diftin&t fort. The 
bloody puftules are produced more way 
than one ; for fometimes, at the very be 
ginning of the difeafe, the puftules ar 
{mall tubercles full of blackith blood, as if 
the fkin was pinched with a forceps ; ther 
purple and livid {pots follow, as in the 
true plague: but it more frequently hap: 

pen 
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pens, that the puftules coming out very 
thick, on the third or fourth day after, 
when they ought to fill, becomé livid 
and a little bloody, with black fpots 
fpread over the whole body, which fore- 
bode death in a day or two, thefe being 
seal gangrenes. It v-ry often falls out at 
this time, that a thin blood flows not on- 
Jy out of the patient’s mouth, nofe, and 
eyes, but alfo by every outlet of the body, 
but more efpecially by the urinary paf- 
fages, as it does fometimes on the firft 
days of the diftemper: thefe are mant- 
feltly of the confluent kind. 

In the management of the patient, in 
the difting&t fort, it is a general rule, fays 
Dr. Mead, to keep the patient in bed dur- 
ing the firft days of the diftemper, but 
neither to {tifle him by heat and cloaths, 
nor to check the perfpiration by cold ; 
yet care ought to be taken to fupply him 
with pure and cool air. With regard to 
diet, it ought to be very flender, moiften- 
ing and cooling, fuch as oatmeal or 
barley-gruel; and in the beginning, the 
beft regimen is that which keeps the bo- 
dy open, and promotes urine; this end 
is obtained by boiling preferved fruit with 
their food, and giving them fubacid li- 
_quors for drink, as fmall beer acidu- 
lated with orange or'lemon juice, whey 
turned with apples boiled in milk, &c, 
Inthe cure, Sydenham advifes bleeding 
on any of the three firft days, and then 
an ounce or an ounce and an half of eme- 
tic wine. M-ad alfo, in the firft place, 
adviles bleeding even to children, and af- 
firms that when they are feized with con- 
vulfiens at the onfet of the difeafe, fome 
evacuation ought to be made, which 
may be fafely done by leeches applied to 
the temples, or behind the ears, and that 
in moft young fubjeéts, if blood cannot 
be drawn from the arm, either of the ju- 
gulars may be opened. In youths and 
adults, he fays, it is often neceflary to 
take away blood two or three times, on- 
ly with an intermiffion of two or three 
days between each time; for blood-letting 
is fo far from being an obftacle to the 
eruption of the puftules, if the patient is 
not too weak, that it forwards it confi- 
derably, He adds, that after bleeding, 
a vomit fhould be given, if the ftomach 
abound with phlegm or bile, or be load- 
ed with food unfeafonably taken: other- 
wile a purge may be prefcribed before the 
eruption of the puftules, which may be 
the infufion of fena with manna, or man- 
ma alone, efpecially for children. To 
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keep the inflammation of the blood with- 
in due bounds, and to affift the expulfion 
of the morbific matter through the fkin, 
take half an ounce of bezoardic powder, 
and two drams of purified nitre; mix 
thefe powders: half a dram of this mix- 
ture may be taken by an adult three or 
four times in a day; diminifhing the 
quantity for children according to their 
age. Sometimes equal quanities of thefe 
ingredients may be prefcribed ; and if the 
effervefcence of the fever runs very high, 
a proper quantity of the {pirit of vitriol 
may be added to the patient’s drink. 
When the eruption of the pultules is 
completed, an adult patient may take 
about fourteen drops of liquid laudanum, 
or an ounce of fyrup of white poppies, in 
a little cowflip-flower-water, every night. 
But opiates are improper for children, 

If this method is proper in the diftin& 
fmall] pox, it will be found more neceflae 
ry in the confluent. In the cryftalline 
ort, the water of the puftules can never 
be brought to a laudable fuppuration 5 
therefore, while the thinner parts are 
made to tranfpire through the fkin, the 
groffer ought to be drawn off through the 
urinary paflages. To this purpole nitre ~ 
may be adminiftered three or four times 
a day, from a {cruple to half a dram, in 
{mall wine; and while nitre is thus ta 
ken, it will be proper to interpofe medi- 
cines which cherifh the heart, and pro- 
mote the flux of the humours into the. 
puftules, as the cordial confeétion, or the 
bezoardic powder, fometimes with a little 
faffron. Befides, on the fifth or fixth 
day, blifters are to be applied between 
the fhoulders, and to the arms and legs; 
for which purpole the bliftering epithem 
is moft convenient. In the warty fmail 
pox, which is more dangerous than the 
cryftalline, the utmoft endeavours are to 
be ufed to take off the fever, and to pro- 
voke a {weat, in order to digeft the morbid 
humour, by the cordial medicines above-~ 
mentioned ; and, in this cafe, blilters 
are likewile to be applied. The bloody 
fmall pox requires peculiar attention ; 
and Mead obflerves, that if there be any 
room for phyfic, thofe medicines bid fair- 
eft for fuccefs, which tend to thicken the 
blood: the beft of this kind are the pe- 
ruvian berk, alum, and oil of vitriol 5 
which are beft ufed alternately in this 
manner, adram of the bark may be given 
every fixth hour, and three hours after a 
proper quantity of alum; which will be 
a powerful medicine, if thus compound- 
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ed, melt three parts of alum with one 
part of dragon’s blood, over the fire ; 
and when the mafs is grown.cold, re- 
duce it to a powder: a fcruple of this, 
made into a bolus with oil of rofes, will 
be a proper dofe. The moft convenient 
manner of giving the oil of vitriol, is in 
the tin&ture of rofes; of which tincture 
five or fix fpoonfuls may be taken four or 
five times aday. In every fort of this 
difeafe, it is proper to open the body on 
the decline, that is, on the ninth or tenth 
day from the eruption ; becaufe a putrid 
fever generally comes on about that time, 
while the puftules are drying; or upon 
the fubfiding of the fwelling of the in- 
flamed fkin, where there is no fuppura- 
tion; gentle cathartics are the fafe(t 
means of removing this fever, and fuch 
as were dire&ted before the eruption : but 
if any purulent matter fhould ftill lurk 
under the withered fkin of the puftules, 
the body is not yet to be purged, but 
rather to be fepported by the proper diet, 
till the matter is all come away, 

French Pox, lues venerea, is defined a ma- 

~ lignant and putredinous dyfcraly of all 
the humours, but efpecially of the ferum 
and lymph, arifing from a venereal taint 
received into the body ; or, according to 
Sydenham, when a gonorrhcea has con- 
tinued along while, or long enough for 
the poifonous matter to make its way into 
the blood; or by altringents given un- 
feafonably, it cannot make its exit, then 
the patient is infeéted with the french 
pex. See the article GONORRHOEA, 
The buboes in the groin conftitute the 
firft degree of this diftemper : then follow 
pains of the head, joints, of the fhoul- 
ders, arms, and ancles, coming on by 
fits, but at no certain intervals, unlefs-in 
the night, when the patient is warm in 
bed, See the article Buso. 
‘There are alfo {cabs and fcurfs in various 
parts @f the body, which are as yellow 
zs a honeycomb; fometimes they have 
‘Jarge furfaces, anfwering the defcription 
which authors give of theJeprofy, All 
thefe fymptoms gradually increafe, efpe- 
eially the pain, which becomes fo intenfe 
that the patient is unable to lie in bed. 
ffterwards, nodes or exoftofes arife in 
the fkulJ, thin-bones, and bones of the 
arms, which being attended with conftant 
pain and inflammation, at length grow 
carious and putrefied. Phagedenic ulcers 
hkewife feize various parts of the body, 
but generally firit begin with the throat, 
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flowing of the menfes, the whites, the” 


eek: 
and from thence gradually creep by the 
palate to the cartilage of the nofe, which 
they deftroy, and the nofe being deftitute 
of its prop, falls down flat. The ulcers 
and pains daily increafing, the patient 
finks under the torment, and one mem-~ 
ber rotting away after another, is bure 
ried into his grave, 

Befides thefe already mentioned by 
Sydenham, Aftruc enumerates a large 
catalogue of fymptoms that affli& the 
fkin, the mouth, the throat, uvula, 
tonfils, the bones, the lymph, the lym- | 
phatic glands and veffels, the eyes, | 
ears, &c. See the articles SERPIGO, 
Herres, Caries, APHTHA, Exo- 
sTosis, GANGLION, &e. — 

Women afflifled with this diftemper, 
have diforders proper to the fex, as cane 
cers in the breaft, a fuppreffion or over-_ 


hyfteric paffion, an inflammation, ab- 
fcefs, {chirrus, gangrene, ulcer, and can- 
cer of the womb: they are either bar- 
ren, or fubjeét to abortion, or the chil. — 
dren they bring into the world have an— 
univerfal eryfipelas, half rotten, and co- 
vered with ulcers. See the articles MEN- 
SES, WHITES,HYSTERIC Pass1ON,@&c, — 
The methods of curing the french pox 
are principally four: 1. The common 
one, by falivation, 2. By giving quick- 
filver-pills. 3. By mercurial friétions, — 
which are to be purged off before a fali-. 
vation is raifed. And, 4. By (weating, 
with a decoétion of guaiacum, For the 
firft, of thefe methods, fee SALIVATION. 
The fecond -method of curing the french 
pox is by a quickfilver-pill, This was 
brought into reputation by Bellofte; and, 
tho’ he has kept the compofition a fecret, 
yet there is no reafon to doubt but it is - 
quickfilver mixed with a certain propor- 
tion of cathartic, Turner’s imitation of 
this pill is as follows : take of quickfilver, 
twodrams; turpentine, and pill of calo- 
cynth with aloes, of each half a dram ; of — 
which make twelve pills. The quickfilver 
muft be well incorporated with the ture — 
pentine till it becomes invifible ; and then 
the pill of calocynth with aloes is to be | 
added: fometimes it will require a little 
crab’seyes, to give it a confiftence. If one | 
of thefe pills be taken night and morning, 
after the two firft days, it will give two 
cr three ftoo!ls a day, without gripes or 
ficknefs, It may be proper, either night 
or morning, after the pill, to fweat the 
patient with a pint of the ftrong decoc- ~ 

ter 
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tion of guaiacum, drank hot upot it. 
In the middle fpecies of this difeafe, the 
patient is direted to obferve no particu- 
lar regimen, but may go about his af- 
fairs as ufual, This method of cure, as 
is allowed may bbe prefcribed to very 
good purpofe, in this ftubborn difeafe; 
but itis not thought fo effeftual as faliva- 
tion, without which, Turner is of opini- 
on, that exoftofes and carious tophi can- 
not be cured, 

The third method of curing the french 
pox, is by mercurial fri€tions, which De- 
fault gives as follows: when the patient 
has a pox of a long continuance, and 
the venereal poifon is difperfed all over 
the body, he fhould be prepared by bath- 
ing and drinking whey. But in a recent 
pox the bath ts not neceffary. After 
this, inftead of railing a falivation, he 
brings ona flux of the belly, by means 
of clyfters of a decoétion of fenna and the 
pulp of caflia, before the frigtions are ad- 
miniftered. When he finds that the loofe- 
nels does not anfwer the number of fric- 
tions, nor the quantity of mercury made 
ufe of, he purges the patient with powder 
of jalap, and procures copious ftools. 
While the loofenels is going on, the fric- 
tion does the office of a purge ; and in 
proportion as they are repeated, the flux 
of the belly revives ; and when it flackens 
‘or ftops, he has recourfe to the clyfters 
and purges of jalap, He purfues this 
* method till the fymptoms ceafe, and till 
he is perfuaded, by the abundance of 
the evacuations, the venereal poifon is 
‘entirely drained off. By this means he 
carries of the pox and gonorrhoea at 
once. Dr. Douglas not only approved, 
but ufed thie method with fuccéls, The 
fri€tions are to be made with mercurial 
ointment, and one third of quickfiver, 
from two or three drams to an ounce or 
an ounce and a half, every night or every 
other night. 

‘The fourth and laft method of curing this 
diftemper, is with ftrong decoétions of 
guatacum, This we have the fift ac- 
count of, from Sir Ulric Hutten, who 
purfued ithimfelf. A pound of guaia- 
cum is to be boiled in a gallon of ipring- 
water, to one half, and the {cum referv- 
ed to anoint the fores; and a fecond de- 
cottion is to be ufed for common drink, 
Boerhaave, who recommends this me+ 
thod, fuppofes that a falivation will be 
ineffectual, if every drop of fat in the 
blood isnot melted down into water, and 
carried off; and the patient reduced to a 
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death-like palenefs. He likewife. fups 
poles, that guaiacum performs its tafk by 


refolving all the unétuous particles, whe- - 


ther incorporated in the mafs of blood, of 
accumulated in their proper repoftories 3 
and by emaciating the habit fo exquifite- 
ly, as not to leave one drop of oil theres 
in. He direéts the patient to keep in a 
room of fuch a warmth; as that its meré 
heat will incline him to fweat: he ads 


vifes alfo, through the whole courfe of — 


the cure, to abftain from every thing that 
has the leat oilinefs in its nature, eatin 

nothing but fea-bifcuits and raifins, ed 
drinking only a weaker decoétion of 
guatacum. 
ounces every day of the ftrong decoétion, 
the more the better, till fome days his 
habit is bloated with it, as if he had the 
dropfy. After this let the patient every 
morning drink fafting as much of the 
deco&tion as his ftomach will hold; and 


place himfelf in an ere&t pofture ina 


fweating-box; or if he lies a-bed, let a 
ftove be put under it. In either place 


he muft receive on his naked body the - 


fteam of kindled {pirits of wine, and 
there let him fweat as long and as plen- 
tiful as his ftrength will’allow: After 
he has fuffered this heat for half an hour, 
let the flame be extinguifhed and the pa- 
tient fweat in his bed, about half an 
hour longer. After which let him take 
eight or ten ounces of veal-broth boiled 
in a {mall quantity of rice, but void of 
fat. His body muft now be carefully 
wiped with warm dry flannel, after which 
let him rife and drink of his decoStiony 
as formerly throughout the day. This 
muft be done morning and evening in 
every article, for fourteen days fuccefs 


. fively ; after this, in the morhing fours 


teen days more, 


PRACTICE, in arithmetic, or rules of 


practice, are certain compeiidious ways 
of working the rule of proportion; or 
golden-rule. See RULE of THREE, 
Cafe I, When a queltion in the rule of - 
three being duly ftated, and the ex« 
tremes are fimple numbers of one name 
whether the middle term be fimple or 
mixt; if the extreme, which by the ge- 
neral ruje is the divifor, be +, and the 
middle term, an aliquot part, of fome 
fuperior fpecies ; then divide the other 
extreme by the denominator of that ali- 
quot part, the quote is the anfwer in that” 
fuperior Species ; and if there is any re- 
mainder, it muft be reduced, and its 
value found, , 


1g As Example 
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Example r. What is the price of 67 


yards of cloth at 5s. per yard? The, 


ftate of the proportion is, as 1 yd. 358. 
:: 673 and becaufe the divifor is 1 yd. 


~ andthe middle term 5 s. which is a fourth 


part of one pound, Therefore divide 
67 yds, by 4, the quote is 161. and 
3 remains, which reduced to fhillings, 
and divided by 4, quotes 15s. 

‘The reafon of this praétice is obvious ; 
for if: yd, coft } of x1. 67 yds. mult 
coft 67 ih parts, or, which is the fame 
thing, the fourth part of 671. 

Example 2. The value of 54 ftone 
weight, at ros, (= 7 of 11.) per ftone, 
is 271, equal 4 of 54, 

Cafe Il. If the price of an unit is 
an even number of fhillings, multiply 
the other extreme (of the fame name 
with the unit) by the half of that 
number ; double the firft figure of the 
produét for fhillings, and the remain- 
ing figures to the left, are pounds in 
the aniwer, 

Example 1. What is the value of 324 
yds. at 6s. per yard? 

Muléplying 324 by 3 (the 4 of 6) the 
product is 972, which according to the 
rule, is 971. 48. which is the anfwer, 
And it is very eafy to fet down the fhil- 
lings and pounds feparately, without 
writing firft down the total produét, and 
then feparating them. 

The reafon of this practice is, that if 
we multiply the whole even number of 
fhillings, the produ& is the an{wer in 
fhillings ; which divided by 20, reduces 
it to pounds, the remainder being fhil- 
lings; but if we multiply only the half 
of thefe fhillings, the produét is only the 
half of the value in fhillings, Now 
fuppofe we multiply this produét by 2, 
to give the whole number of fhillings, 
and divide this laft product by 20, to 
reduce them to pounds; then, becaule 
20 is two times ro, it is plain that the 
produgét made by the half of the given 
price, being firft multiplied by 2, and 
this produét divided by 20 (or, which is 
the fame thing, firft by 2, and the quote 
by 10) the laft quote will be the fame as 
if that firtt produ& were only divided by 
10; becaufe to multiply by 2, and then 
divide the produ&t by 2, brings back the 
fame number that was multiplied: 
wherefore it is plain, that if the firft 
product is divided by ro, the quote is 
the anfwer in pounds and tenth parts; 
and, becaufe the divifor is 10, there- 


_ fore the integral quote, or pounds, are 
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exprefled by the dividend, excluding the — 
firft figure on the right hand; and be- 
caufe that figure is the number of tenth 
parts, therefore the double of it.is the 
number of twentieth parts, that is, of 
fhillings, and thus every part of the rule 
is Clear. 
Obferve ; if the price of one unit con- 
fits of pounds and fhillings, whofe half 
reduced to fhillings is a number by 
which we can eafily multiply, fo as to | 
bring out the produé in one line at the | 
firft ftep, as we may if that half doth | 
not exceed 29, then we alfo ufe the | 
above method. 
Example. What is the price of 467 yds. 
at 11, 148, per yard? Here 1]. 148, 
is 34.8. whofe half is 17, by which mul- | 
tiplying 467, according to the yule, the | 
anfwer is 7931. 18s. j 
Cafe III. If the middle term is not an | 
aliquot part of fome fuperior integer, | 
(the divifor being always 1) yet it may | 
be equal to the fum of feveral aliquot 
parts; and then if you divide by the 
denominators of each of thefe feparately, 
and add.all the quotes, the fame is the | 
anfwer edusaed: 1 
Example. If 1 yd, coft 15s. what coft | 
49 yards? Anfwer 361. 158. found | 
thus; 15s. is 10s, and 58, viz. the 4 
and + of 1]. fo I take the 4 of 49). 
which is 24]. 10s. and 4, which is 12 1. | 
5%. whofe fum is 361.15 86 4 
The reafon of this is plain, but it is to” 
be obferved, that in molt cafes where the 
middle term is not an aliquot part, the 
common rule by reduétion is eafier. 
Cafe lV. If the middle term is fo mixed 
as to have in it any number of the high- 
eft {pecies, firft multiply the number, 
and then the other parts by fome of the 
former cafes, if poflible, and if this 
cannot be done, or not without much) 
working ; then the common method o 
reduétion is to be taken, 
Example r. If 1 yd, coft 41. 6s. 8d. 
what coft 734 yards? Anfwer 31801]. 
15s. 4d. for 41. multiplied by 734 
produces 29361. and for 6s. 8d. which 
is the $ of 11. you muft take the 4 of 
734, which is 2441. 138, 4d. and the 
fum of both is 31801. 138. 4d. 
Example 2. Suppofe the price of 1 yd. 
31. 78. 9d. then no method by aliquot 
parts is fo eafy as the common method 
by reduétion, 
Cafe V. If the extreme which is the 
multiplier is an aliquot part, or the fun 
of certain aliquot parts, of the Ae 
P) Which 
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which is divifor, then take by divifion 
fuch part or parts of the middle term, 
(whether this be a fimple, or mixed 
number,) and if the multiplier has alfo 
fome number of the fame fpecies with 
’ the unit, you muft work for that num- 
ber feparately by fome of the former ca- 
fes, or the common rule; then add all 
the parts, which is the anfwer. 
Example 1. If 1 pound weight coft 321. 
what coft 4 ounces? Anfwer 31. viz. 
of 321. becaufe 4 ounces are } of 1 Ib. 
Example 2. If 11. buy 3 hund. weight 
1 qr. 7 lb. how much will 281, 5s. 6d. 
buy ? Anfwer 93 ct. 2 qrs, 18 |b. -4, oz. 
which is found thus; firft for the 281, 
multiply 3 ct. by it, which gives 84 ct ; 
then for 1 qr. take 4 of 28, is 7 ct. and 
for 7 Ib. take 1. of 28, is rct. 3 qrs. or, 
which is the fame thing, take 3 of 7 ct. 
becaufe 7 Ib, is } of x qr. fo the total for 
281. is oz ct. 3 qrs. for §s, which is } 
of 1]. take fof 3 ct. «qr. 7 Ib, it is 
3 qr. Sib. 12 oz. and for 6d. which is 
as Of 58, take 4 of 3 qr. 8 |b. 1202. 
it isg lb, 34, oz. fothe total for ss. 6d. 
is 3 qr. 18 Ib. 4,02. and to this adding 
93 ct, 3 qr. the fumis 93 ct. 2 qr. 18 |b, 
fp 0% 


48. by 34 
6d. by 34 


‘The produc of 


ao oe 


Thefe are the chief and fundamental 
praétices by aliquot parts, which who 
ever underftands, will eafily find many 
particular abridgments depending upon 
the fame principles. 


PRE, a latin prepofition, literally figni- 


fying before, and ufed in many words 
in our language, to denote the relation 
of priority ; though they are often writ- 
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| 4s. 6d, byt 
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3 1 7/413 1 7 © 
28 10 SS ian | aap » 
84 <9 04 5% } 
7 3.18 00 as 
I 03 gz 3.00 00 
Sum 92, 03 193 2 38 co + 
Note. If the multiplier and the middle - 


term are both of the fame kind of things, — 
then we may confider either as the mul- 


tiplier, as fhall be moft convenient for — 


the operation. 

Example. If 11, gain 4s. 6d, how 
much igfthereby gained upon 341. 10s? 
Anfwer7 |. te.80°9d,* * 

Which is found two ways, viz. Fir 
multiply 4s. 6d. by 341. ro8. thus; 
48. by 34, makes 61. 168. and 6d. by 
34, makes 178, thengs, 6d, by 10d. 


or 4, makes 2s. 3d. and the total is si 


71. 108, 3d. Or fecondly multiply 341. 
10s. by qs. 6d. thus; 4s.6d.is2s, _ 


and2s. 6d. therefore 341]. 10s, mul- 
tiplied by 2s. or zo) the produét is 3 1. 
gs. then by 2s. 6d. or J, it is 41. 
6s. 3d. and the total is, as before, 71. 
15s. 3d. Thus, : 


1. os d. [% ‘ 

ca os 36 by 2s. or 7, 

4 63 Ba: by 2s. 6d, or § 
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applied to a fettlement of Charles VI. 
emperoy of Germany, who, in the year 
1722, having no fons, fettled his here- 
ditary dominions on his eldeft daughter, 
the archdutchefs Maria Therefa, which 
was confirmed by the diet of the em- 
pire, and guaranteed by Great Britain, 
France, the States-General, and moft. of 
the powers in Europe. e 
a term ufed fomee 


Wee Xi 


* 
wy 


ten with a common eé inkead of the @; 
as preceffion or preceflion, predeceflor 
or predeceffor, &ce. See the articles 
PRECESSION, PREDECEssoR, &c, 

PRAGMATIC sancTion, in the civil 


PRAGMATICAL, 
times in the fame fenfe as pra€tical, me- 
chanical or problematical. 

PRAGUE, the capital of Bohemia, fitu- 
ated on the river Mulda, in eaft long. 


law, is defined by Hottoman to be a 
re(cript, or anfwer of the fovereign, de- 
livered by advice of his council, to fome 
college, order, or body of people, upon 
confulting him on fome cafe of their com- 
munity. The like anfwer given to any 
particular perfon, is called fimply refcript. 
‘The term pragmatic fanétion, is chie4y 


14° 20’ north lat. 50%. . This is a ftrong 
fine city, and, ‘next to London, Paris, and 
Conftantinople, the largeft in Europe. 


PRAMNION, in natural hiftory, the 


name of a femi pellucid gem, fo difting& 
from all others, as to make a peculiar 
genus of foflils. 
This is a very fingular ftone, and of a 
i A2 very 


d 
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wery great concealed beauty: our lapi- 
daries, when they meet with it, call it 
by the name of the black agate, It is of 
an extremely clofe, compad&t, and firm 
texture, of a fmooth and equal furface, 
and in thape very irregular ; being fome- 
times round, fometimes oblong, and_of- 
ten flat; in fize it feldom exceeds two 
inches. It appears, on a common in- 
fpeftion, to be of a fine, deep black ; 
but held up againft the fun, or the light 
of a candle, it is an elegant red, clouded 
by a quantity of fubtile black earth. We 
have it from the Eaft- Indies. 

PRASIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia gymniofpermia clafs of plants, 
the corolla whereof confifts of a fingle 
ringent petal; the upper lip is eredt, 
soundifh, abfolutely emarginated, and 
concave; the under one is breader, re- 
flex, and divided into three fegments ; 
the fruit confilts of four roundifh, uni- 
loculay berries, in the bottom of the cup: 
the feeds are roundifh and folitary. 

PRASIUS, PRASITES, in natural hiflory, 
the name of a gem much approaching 
to the nature of the emerald, but wanting 
its hardnefs, and being of a coarfer green, 
with an admixture of yellow. It is, even 
in its moft perfect ftate, much lefs beau- 
tiful than moft of the other gems, and 
is found of various fizes, but feldom 
fmaller than a pea or larger than a nut- 
meg, It is alfo of various figures, but is 
never columnar; it is frequently of an 
prbicular form, flatted on one fide and 
convex on the other, and often oblong 
or ova!, but asore ufually it is of an irre- 
gular fthape, made up of a number of 
flat faces, Its colour is a deep green, 
ufuajly with a bluith caft, and always 
with a greater or lefs admixture of yel- 
low. 

PRATIQUE, or PRATTIC, in com- 
merce, a negotiation, or communication, 

~ of commerce, which a merchant-velfel 
obtains in the port it arrives in, and the 
countries it difcovers : hence to obtain a 
pratique, is to obtain a liberty to fre- 
quent a port, to go afhore, to buy and 
fell, &e. 
Pratique is particularly ufed for a licence 
to trafic, granted to the mafter of a thip 
in the ports of Italy upon a bill of healrh ; 
that is, a certificate that the place whence 
he came is not annoyed with any in- 
fectious difeafe. 

PRATOLINO, a city of Tufcany, eight 
miles north of Florence, where thé great 
duke has a palace and gardens, with 
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PRAYER, in theology, a petition pet up 


PREACHING, in theology, the promul- 


PRE 


fome of the fineft water-works in Italy. 


to God, either for the obtaining fome 
future favour, or the returning of thanks 
for a paft one. d 
With regard to prayer, Jefus Chrift 
forbids his difciples to lengthen them by 
vain and impertinent repetitions. The 
Jews, antiently, when they went to pray, 
covered their head and face with a veil, 
as a mark of humility and confufion, 
when they appeared before the divine 
prefence; the poftures they ufed were 
either ftanding, according to the exam-_ 
ple of holy men recorded in Scripture, 
or bowing, kneeling, or proftrating. 
They always turned their faces towards 
the temple, if they dwelt at Jerufalero 5 
and towards Judea, if they lived elfe- 
where. The duty of prayer is ftrongly 
enforced in the koran. The Turks are 
direSted to pray five times every day. 
They kneel at prayers, laying their back 
parts on their heels. The old Lacede~ 
movians had a peculiar form of prayer: 
for they never ufed, either in their public 
or private devotions, to.make any other | 
requeft than, that the gods would grant 
whatever was honourable and good for 
them: there were feveral ceremonies at- 
tending the manner of their fupplicating 
the gods, and the poftures they ufed 
were different ; but the molt common was 
kneeling. 
Divines diftinguith three kinds of prayer, 
vocal, which is cloathed in words and 
founds, to be uttered by the mouth 
mental, which is only formed or con 
ceived in the mind, and not dejivered in 
words ; and ejaculatory, which is a fhort 
fudden flight, without ftudy, order, or 
method. Among us prayer is molt fre~ 
quently confidered under the divifions of 
preconceived and extemporary : unde 
the firft come al] fet forms, whether pub- 
lic or private, by which the mind is di- 
rested in the order, manner, expreflion, 
&c. of its petitions; the fecond is tha 
where the mind is left to itfelf, and it 
own conduét, both as to matter, man 
ner, words, &c. The Romanifts prefer 
prayers to faints, the virgin, the ange 
Gabriel, &c. See the article SAINT, 
AVE-MARIA, &c. 


gation of the word of Godin public; o 
the making a fermon, or public oratio 
on fome paflage in the facred Scriptures 
in order to inform the judgment an 
mend the lives of the hearers, 

PRE 


gs A A 


PREADAMITE, a denomination given 

to the inhabitants of the earth who, ac- 
cording to fome people, lived before 
Adam... 
Ifaac de Pereyra, in 1655, publifhed a 
book, in which he attempted to prove 
that the Jews alone were defcended from 
Adam; and that the Gentiles, whom 
he called Preadamites, lived long before 
Adam : this book was anfwered by De- 
marets, profeffor of theology at Gro- 
ningen, 

PREAMBLE, in law, the beginning of 
an a&t of parliament, @&c. which ferves 
to open the intent of the act, and the 
mi(chiefs intended to be remedied by it. 

PREBEND, the maintenance a preben- 
dary receives out of the eftate ot a ca- 
thedral or collegiate church, Prebends 
are diftinguifhed into fimple and digni- 
tary ; a fimple prebend has no more than 
the revenue for its fupport: but a pre- 
bend with dignity, bas always a jurifdic- 
tion annexed to it. 

Theological or divinity PREBEND, in France, 
is a prebend appropriated to a doétor of 
divinity in each cathedral and collegiate 
church, for preaching on Sundays, and 
making a public leGture thrice a week. 

Preceptorial PREBEND, isa prebend whofe 
revenues are deftined for the fupport of a 
preceptor or matter, who is obliged to in- 
{truét the youth of the place gratis. 

PREBENDARY, an ecclefialtic who en- 
joys a prebend, 

‘The difference between a prebendary and 
a canon is, that the former receives his 

rebend, in confideration of his officiating 
in the church; but the latter merely by 
his being received into the cathedral or 
college. 

Golden PREBENDARY of Hereford, called 
alfo prebendarius epifcopus, is one of the 
twenty-eight minor prebendaries, who 
has, ex oficio, the firft canon’s place that 
falls. He was antiently confeffor of the 
bifhop and cathedral, and had the effer- 
ings at the altar; on which account he 
was called the golden prebendary. 

PRECE partTiumM, in law, the continu- 
ance of a fuit by confent of both parties. 

PRECEDENCE, or PRECEDENCY, a 
place of honour to which a perfon is en- 
titled: this is either of courtefy or of 
right. The former is that which is due 
to age, eftate, Gc. which is regulated by 
cuftom and civility: the latter is fettled 
by authority, and when broken in upon 
ig an action at law, 

he point of precedency is thus fettled 
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by the heralds ; after the king, the princes 
of the blood, as fons, grandfons, bro- 


thers, and nephews of the king; then — 


the archbifhop of Canterbury, the lord 
chancellor, or lord. keeper of the great 
fea], the archbifhop of York, the lord 
high treafurer, the lord prefident of the 
privy council, thelord privy feal ; next 
dukes, marquifes, dukes eldett fons, earls, 
marquifes eldeft fons, dukes younger 
fons, vifcounts, earls eldeft fons, mar- 
quifes younger fons, bifhops, barons, 
ipeaker of the houfe of commons, yil- 
counts eldeft fons, earls younger fons, 
barons eldeft fons, knights of the garter 
commoners, privy counfellors -commo- 
ners, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
chief juftice of the king’s bench, mafter 
of the rolls, chief jultice of the commoa 


pleas, chief baron of the exchequer, jufti- 


ces and barons of the faid courts, vif- — 


counts younger fons, barons younger 


fons, baronets, knights of the bath, — 
field and flag officers, knights bachelors, — 


matters in chancery, doétors graduate, 
ferjeants at law, efquires, gentlemen, ci- 
tizens, yeomen, burgeffes. 

The great officers of the court take place 
above all others of the fame order of no- 
bility ; viz. the mafter of the horfe, 
lord great chamberlain of England, lord 
marfhal of England, lord fteward of the 
houfehold, and Jord chamberlain of his 


majeity’s houfehold: fo the fecretaries of 
fiate, if peers, take place of all of that 


degree, except the great officers aforefaid. 
Dukes, marquiles, earls, @&c, not ha- 
ving any of the faid offices, nor defcended 


of the blood royal, take place according 


to the feniority of their creation, The 
ladies take place according to the quality 
of their hufbands. 

PRECEDENT, in law, a cafe which has 
been determined, and which ferves as a 
rule for all of the fame nature; thus the 
precedents of a court have the force of 
laws, and no court will reverfe a judg- 
ment contrary to many precedents, 
Precedent alfo frequently denotes an 
original authentic intrument or writing, 
which ferves as a form to draw others by. 

PRECENTOR, a dignitary in cathedrals, 


popularly called the chantor, or mafter of 


the choir. 

PRECEPT, in law, a command in writing 
fent by a chief jultice, juftice of the 
peace, &c. for bringing a perfon, record, 
or other matter, before him. 

Precept is alfo ufed for the command or 
incitement by which one man ftirs up 
another 


ft Bg 5. 


another to commit felon » theft, &e. 


PRECESSION, pracefio, in aftronomy, 


2 


a term applied to a flow motion of the 
equinostial points towards the weft; 
that is, in the languiage of aftronomers, 
én antecedentia, or contrary to the order 
of the figns. See the article S1cN. 

This motion of the equinoétial points is 
occafioned by the poles of the world re- 
volving round thofe of the ecliptic: in 
erder to illuftrate which, let DCH 
(plate CCVIII. fig. 2.) be a part of the 
earth’s orbit, C its center, E’C the axis 
of the ecliptic, E its pole, CP the axis 
of the earth, P its pole; through the 
points Eand Pdraw the great circle EPA, 
meeting the ecliptic AL in A; the arch 


PA is’ equal to the inclination of the 


axis of the earth to the plane of the 
ecliptic, viz. the angle PCH, which 
is found by obfervation to be about 66° 
30’, and therefore its complemental arch 
EP, or angle PCE = 23° 30’. 

Through the pole P, from the point FE, 
deferibe a leffer circle PE G, which will 
be p2rallel to the ecliptic; then, if the 
axis of the earth be dire&led at any par- 
ticular time to P, it is found by obferva- 
tions of many yéars, that it will not be 
conftantly direéted to the point P, but 
in feventy-two years time be direfted to 
fome other point Q, fo that the arch 
PQ=1 degree; and therefore, in the 
fpace of 360 x 72 = 25920 years, the 
point P, or pole of the world, will de- 
fcribe the circle PF G, about the pole of 
the ecliptic E, which revolution is called 
annus magnus, the great year; after 
which, the ftars being re-inftated in their 
proper places, the'antients imagined there 
would bea total renovation ofall things. 
The caufe of this conical motion of the 
earth’s axis was unknown to all the aftro- 
nomers before Sir Ifaac Newton’s time, 
pone of them being able to guefs from 
whence it could proceed; but this fub- 
lime geometer foon inveftigated its caufe, 
and demonftrated that it refults from the 
laws of motion and gravity, that is, 
from the {pheroidical figure of the earth ; 
for if the earth was a perfe& {phere, its 
axis would always continue parallel to 
itfelf, and confequently have no fuch 
motion, Hence the reafon of the pre- 
ceflion of the equinoétial points may be 
eafily conceived; for the circle EPA, 
pafling through both the pole of the 
ecliptic and equator, will be the folftitial 
colure, and A'the folftitial point, when 
the axis of the earth points to P3 but 
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PRECIOUS Stones, or GEMS, in nas 


PRECIPE, or PRAECIPE QUOD REDDAT 


PRE. 
after feventy-two years, when it points 
to Q then the great circle E QB will be 
the folfticial colure, and B the folftice. 
And becaufe the equinoétial points are 
always ninety degrees diftant from the 
folftices, they muft confequently move in 
the fame time, through the fame arch, 
and the fame way, wiz. weftward, or in 
antecedentia. 

This retrograde motion, by carrying the 
equinoftial points to meet the fun in his 
apparent annual motion, makes him ar- 
rive at them fooner every year than h 
would do if thofe points continued im- 
moveable: and this arch of regreffion 
being 50” a year, or one degree in 
feventy-two years, makes the equinoxe 
happen 20’ in time fooner each year than 
they would otherwife do, And though 
this change be not fenfible in.a few years, 
yet thefe points are found to have a very 
different fituation from what they had two 
thoufand years ago, 

By reafon of this preceffion of the equi- 
noétial points, the fixed ftars feem t 
move towards the eaft, and thereby t 
have their longitude, which is alway 
reckoned upon the ecliptic, from th 
vernal equinoétial point, encreafed : an 
hence the conftellations feem to have de- 
ferted the places allotted them by the anti) 
ent a(tronomers ; for inftance, the begins 
ningof the fign aries, which in Hippar« 
chus’stime, was near the vernal equinoc- 
tial point, and gave name to that point o 
the ecliptic, is now removed near a whole 
fign, or thirty degrees, eaftward ; fo th 
aries is now where taurus ufed to be, 
taurus where gemiul ufed to be, &ec, 
and thus all the conftellations of th 
zodiac have changed their antient places 
but to avoid confufion, aftronomers have 
thought fit to let the feveral portions of 
the ecliptic, where thefe conftellations 
were at firft obferved to be, retain thei 
old names; fo that the vernal equinoc- 
tial point is ftill reckoned the firft degr 
of aries. However thefe portions of th 
ecliptic, where the conftellations were a 
firft, are called anafira, to diftingui 
them from the places where they now are 
which are termed ftellata. See the articl 
CONSTELLATION. 


AS, SHANG 


tural hiftory. See the article GEM. 

in law, a writ that extends as well 't 

writs of right as to other writs of entr 

and pofleffion. 

It is fometimes called a writ of righ 
claie, 


Plate CCV 


(Ft PRIMULA Vers, 
the Comws1e 


x Fig 5. Prarmicd 


“Why 
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Hyper uy 


PRE 


clofe, when iffued out of the court of 
chancery clot ; fometimes a writ of right 
patent, wher it iffues out of chancery, 
patent, or open, to any lords court for 


. deforcer, 
RECIPITANT frecipitans, in che- 
miftry, is applied to any liquor, which, 
when poured on a folution, feparates 
what is diffolved, and makes it precipi- 
tate, or fall to the bottom of the veffel. 
The term precipitant is alfo ufed, in me- 
dicine, to denote any remedy that mo- 
_ derates the heat of the blood, by {epa- 
rating, as is fuppofed, any heterogeneous 
matter contained therein. 
PRECIPITATE, precipitatus, in che- 
miftry, a fubftance which having been 
diffolved in a proper menftruum, is again 
feparated from its folvent, and thrown 
down to the bottom of the veffel, by 
pouring fome other liquor upon it, 
White precipitate of mercury is made 
thus : take of fal armoniac and of cor- 
rofive fublimate, each an equal quantity ; 
diffolve them together in common water, 
and filtrate the folution through paper : 
then add oil of tartar per deliquium, 
enough to caufe the matter to precipitate + 
pour off the water, and add more frefh 
water feveral times ; and when the pow- 
der has been thus perfeétly freed from its 
acrimony, let it be dried for ule; which 
is principally in unguents for cutaneous 
foulneffes, 2 dram of it to an ounce of 
pomatum, being the ufual proportion; 
for if ufed internally, it not only purges 
and fometimes vomits, but is very apt to 
bring on a falivation. See the article 
SALIVATION. 
For the other preparations of mercury, 
improperly called precipitates, fee the 
article MERCURY. 
PRECIPITATION, precipitatio, a pro- 
ces in chémftry, which is a kind of (e- 
aration, whereby the particles of a bo- 
dy diffolvedand fu'pended in any men- 
firuous liquor, are detached therefrom, 
and fall down to the bottom of the veffel., 
' ‘Thete partides fometimes precipitate of 
their own acord, but oftener by the af- 
fittance of fone other liquor added to the 
menftruum, So that precipitation is the 
refeparatingfolid bodies from any. fluid 
menftruum, wherein they are diffolved, 
by the additon of a third body, which, 
counteragtins the power of the men- 
firuum, caues that which was diffolved 
. toregain its olid form, and fubfide in the 
itate of a povder, 


vs 
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The great law of precipitation, accord- > | 


any of his tmants deforced, againft his ~ 


 - 
7 B, 
*, a a 


PRE 


ing to Dr. Shaw, is this; whenever one 
body has diffolyed another, and a third 
be added to the folution; which third 
has a greater relation to either of the 
former, than they have to each others 
then the union of the two firt will be 
diffolved, and the third uniting itfelf ei- 
ther with the firft or fecond, leaves the 


other at liberty to fall to the bottom, or © 
rife to the top, according to its {pecific — 


gravity: thus if camphor be diffolved in 
{pirit of wine, and water be added to the 
folution, it is thereby made to float upon 


the furface; becaufe there is a greater © 


appetite of union between water and the 
fpirit of wine, than there is between cam- 
phor and that fpirit. “ 

As precipitation is apparently oppofite 
to folution, its application muf be ne- 
ceflarily founded on the fame principles, 


The manner of its performance is a. 


fimple commixture of the precipitant 
with the folution to be precipitated ; on- 
ly with this caution in refpeét to bodies 
which produce much ebullition on their 


mixture, that the precipitant fhould be . 


added gradually, left they overflow the 
veffel. 

After the precipitated fediment is per- 
feétly formed, it muft be recovered from 
the fluid by a proper method of exficca- 
tion; to which, in the cafe of faline 
bodies, edulcoration is likewife previ- 
oufly neceflary. This is bet performed 
by filtring off the fluid and laying out 
the wet powder, when of a confiltence, 
in drops or pieces, as was before i 
in the preparation of powders by levi- 
gation. 

To account for the procefs of precipita- 
tion. A fluid menftruum may be made 
to fuftain a body {pecifically heavier than 


itfelf, either by making the refiftance 


arifing from the cobefion of the parts of 
the fluid equal to thé excels of {pecific 
gravity of thofe bodies above that of the 
menftruum ; or by #he heavy bodies be- 
ing joined to fome lighter one; fo that 
the two together only make one whole 
equal in weight to the fluid. In the fir& 
cafe, we know the. refftance is ftill pro- 
portional to the furface of the corpufcles ; 
fo that the furface being diminifhed, the 
refiftance is weakened: the proportion 
therefore of the tenacity of the menftruum 
to the gravity of the corpufcles being 
thus deftroyed, a precipitation mut 
enfue. i 
Boerhaave makes the following obferva- 
tions 


PRE 
tions on the different manner in which 
precipitation is performed by feveral dif- 
ferent agents. 1. By water poured on 
oils diffolved in alcohol, where the liquor 
turns milky. 2. By water poured to 

folid refins diffolved in alcohol, where 
»alfo the liquor turns milky. 3, By water 
in the diftillation of oily fpirits, if any 


’ water run after the fpirit is drawn off. 


4. By acids on acids ; thus filver and 
mercury are precipitated out of fpirit of 
nitre, in which they have been diffolved 
by adding fpirit of falt. 5. By metals 
with metals, and other bodies. Thus, 
for example, dilute an ounce of filver 
diffolved in fpirit of nitre, with twelve 
times the quantity of rain-water; put 
polifhed plates of copper into this liquor, 
and the filver will be precipitated, and the 
copper diffolved: then put this folution 
of copper into another glafs, and add to 
it polifhed plates of iron; the copper 
will be precipitated and cafe over the 
iron; finally, the copper falls to the 
bottom, and the iron diffolves. Pour 
this folution of iron into a freth glafs, 
and drop upon it oil of tartar per deli- 
quium ; the diffolved iron immediately 
falls to the bottom, and the alkali unites 
with the acid, and regenerates true nitre, 
after fo many changes. Thus does this 
falt travel from one body to another al- 
moft unaltered, though itis more attraét- 
ed by one than another, till at length it 
refts in that which in this refpeét is the 
ftrongeft, and is from thence expelled, 
when oil of vitriol is poured upon the 
nitre thus regenerated, On thefe two 
principles precipitation depends, and is 
the true and often abftrufe caufe of num- 
berlefs wonderful operations, both in art 
and nature, Take a grain of white or 
red precipitate, rub it upon a polifhed 
and heated copper-plate, and wherever 
the matter has paffed, the copper will 
immediately look like filver; for the 
copper attraéts the acid of the nitre from 
the calx of the mercury, and thus pre- 
gy makes an ainalgam upon the fur- 

ace of the copper, and then acquires a 
filver colour. 6. Alkalies often preci- 
pitate things diffolved by acids, This 
happens frequently, but not always, nor 
in perfection: alkali precipitates copper 
diffolved by an acid, but the copper is 
afterwards diflolved by a falt made of the 
two, 7. Acids generally precipitate 


things diffolved by alkalies ; but in this , 


cafe alfo there are fome proceffes which 
z 
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fhew us exceptions. 8. Sharp falts, witt4 
out being changed, and lying perfeél 
concealed, have ftrange and unexpected 
effeéts by means of precipitation. If an 
ounce of luna cornea, which is perfectly 
{centlefs, inhpid, and unaétive, and af- 
fords no fign of acrimony in the fire, be 
ground, and united in a ftrong heat in a 
glafs retort with half an ounce of ino- 
dorous and perfeétly infipid regulus of 
antimony, there inftantly arifes an ex~ 
tremely ftrong poifon, or an exceeding- 
ly corrofive butter of antimony, the ex- 
halation of which proves moital. We 
fee in this one inftance how dangerous 
the art of mixing is, and with what 
care we ought to go about the compounds 
ing of bodies, 

PRECIPUT, or Pracipuate, in the 
french jurifprudence, denotes the right 
of primogeniture among coparcenerss 
whereby the eldeft has always the prin- 
cipal fief, or manor. ‘ 

PRECISION, pracifio, among logicians, | 
the fame with abftration. See the article} 
ABSTRACTION, 

PRECONISATION, in the confiftory of] 
Rome, a declaration made by the cardi-| 
nal patron, or protector, of a perfon no- 
minated by fome prince to a prelatures | 
by virtue of letters-patent, whereof he 
is the bearer; with which the pope com- 
plying, gives his collation, See the ar< 
ticle COLLATION. 

PRECONTRACT, in law, properly figs 
nifies a contraét made before another 
but is chiefly applied to marriage-con- 
tracts. See CONTRACT and MARRIAGE 

PRECOP, an old decayed city of european 
Turky, fituated at the entrance of the 

’ Ifthmus which unites Little Tartary to 
the peninfula of Crim Tartary: eaft lon- 
gitude 37° 40’, north latitude 46° 40’. 

PRECORDIA, frecordia, inanatomy, @ 
general name for the parts fituated about 
the heart, in the fore-part of the thorax 
as the diaphragm, pericardium, and even 
the heart itfelf, with the fpleen, lungs, 
&c. See Heart, DiapHracm, &¢ 

PRECURSOR, pracurfor, in theology; 
denotes a fore-runner, or perfon whd 
goes before any one to notify his com- 
ing. The term precurfor, however, i 
peculiarly applied to St, John the Bap= 
tift, who is ftyled the precurfor of Jefus 
Chrift. 

PREDECESSOR, properly fignifies a per- 
fon who has preceded or gone before 
another in the fame office or employ 

ment 


PRE 
ment; in which fenfe, it is diftinguifhed 
_ from anceftor, See ANCESTORS, 

REDESTINATION, in general, figni- 
fies a decree of Gods whereby, from all 
eternity, he ordained fuch a concatena- 
tion of caufes as muft produce every event 
by a kind of fatal neceflity, and maugre 
all oppofition. See the articles Fare, 
NECEssiry, &ce. 

In this fenfe, the Turks are great prede- 
ftinarians 5; and on this account are much 
more daring in battle, and willingly en- 
counter greater dangers than they would 
otherwife do, See MaHOMETANS. 
Predeftination, among chriltians, is ufed 
in a more limited fenfe, for a judgment 
or decree of God, whereby he has refolv- 
ed, from all eternity, to fave a certain 
number of perfons, from thence called 
eleé&t ; fo that the reft of mankind being 
left in a ftate of impenitence, are faid to 
be reprobated. See REPROBATION, 
Nothing has o¢cafioned more difputes 
than this thorny fubjeé of predeftination; 
the lutherans {peak of it with horror, 
whilft the calvinifts contend for it with 
great zeal; the molinifts and jefuits 
preach it down as.a moft dangerous doc- 
trine, whillft the janfenifts aflert it as an 
article of faith; the arminians, remon- 
ftrants, amd pelagians, are all avowed 
enemies to predeftination. See LUTHE- 
RANS, CALVINISTS, JESUITS, &e. 
PREDETERMINATION, in philofo- 
phy, that concurrence of God, which de- 
termines men in all their actions, both 
good and evil; and this concurrence, 
or influence, is called phyfical predetér- 
mination, or premotion: for divines 
maintain, that God has no fhare in the 
fins cf mankind, inafmuch as he only af- 
fords his concutrence to the phytical part 
of their aétions, not to the moral part, 
But whether even fuch a phyfical con- 
currence be neceffary, is ftrongly con- 
troverted. The {Cotifts urge, that all na- 
tural caufes are; of their own natures, 
determined to certain aétions; whence 
it fhould feem needlefs to call in any far- 
ther affiflance; for the nature of fire, for 
inftance, being to warm things properly 
applied to it; when any thing is fo ap- 
plied, what occafion for any foreign in- 
fluence -to caufe the fire extert its heat 
upon it? Again, this predetermination 
feems ftill lefs requilite to produce human 
a€tions ; fince the foul mutt be at leatt 
allowed the common privilege of a fecond 
caufe, and to produce its own aétions as 
well as other ftriftly natural agents, See 

Vou, Ef, 
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the articles Wine and Cause; | 
The thomitts, on the other hand, ttrongly 
affert phyfical predetermination, arguing 
from the fubordination of fecond caules 
to the firft: for, fay they, where there 


are feveral fubordinate caules, the lower . - 


do not a&_unlefs moyed thereto by the 
firft. Another argument they draw from 
the dominion of God ; for according to 
them, the effence of ali dominion con- 
fits in directing and applying things fub= 
ject thereto, to its own operations; if 
the dominion be moral, morally ; and if 
it be alfo phyfical, phyfically. 


PREDIAL TiTuHeEs, are thofe that aré 


paid of things arifing and growing from 
the ground only; as corn, hay, fruit; 
@e. See the article Tires. 


PREDICABLE, among logicians, denotes 


a general quality which may be predi- 
cated, or aflerted of feveral things: thus 
animal is predicable of mankind, bealts; 
birds, fithes, &c. 

Predicables are only general or abjftract 
ideas, fora farther account of which, feé 
the articles ApsTRacT, Ipga, and 
GENERAL TERMS, 
The {choolmen reduce predicables to five 
claffes, wiz. genus, fpecies, propritim; 
difference, and accidens. See the articles 
GENus, SPECIES, &c. ; 


PREDICAMENT, among logicians, thé 


fame with category, See CATEGORY. 


PREDICATE, predicatum, in logic, that 


part of a propofition which afiims or 
denies fomething of the fubject : thus; 
in thefe propofitions, /uow is white, ink 
is not white, whitenels is the predicate 
which is afhirmed of fnow, and denied of 
ink, Seethe article PROPOSITION. 

It is a celebrated law in predicates, that 
nothing is efleemed to be abfolutely af- 
firmed of another, unlefs it be affirmed 
in fuch a manner, as wants nothing ei- 
ther in the fubjeét, predicate, or copula 
to make it true, 

This alfo is a noted property of a pre- 
dicate, that it contains in {ome meaiure 
its own fubjeét; thus metal contains 
gold; filver; copper, @c, of which it is 
Every predicate is indeed an attributé; 
but every attribute is not a predicate ; 
thus foul, learning, are atiributed to 
man, but not predicated of him. 


PREDICATING, in logic; the a&t of af- 


firming or denying lomething of a thing, 

asa man is notan angel; body is a fub- 

ftance, Ge, 

Things predicated of others are reduci- 
15 B ble; 


- 
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ble, 1. To genera, as animal, of a man, 
€c. 2. Forms, as whitenels, of (now, &c. 
Aod, 3. Equals, of things of equal extent, 
as fpecies, difference, property, @e. 

The fchoolmen diftinguith feveral ways 
of predicating, as, 1, In quod tantom, 
which is to predicate effentially, both as 
to the thing and manner, as honour is a 
virtue. 2. In quale tantam, which is 
to predicate accidentally, both as to the 
thing and manner, as Fohn is a fcholar. 
And, 35 In quale quid, or in quale pot 
quid, which is to predicate both effen- 
tially and accidentally, as man is ra- 
tional, 

PREDICTION, frediGio, the foretelling 
of what is to come, either by divine re- 
velation, art, or conjeure, 

PREDOMINANT,  predominans, that 
which prevails, or has {ome fuperiority, 
over another thing, 

PRE-EMPTION, preemptio, a privilege 
antiently allowed tre king’s pourveyor, to 

‘have the firft buying of corn, &e. for 
the king’s houfhold, but taken away by 
ftat, 19 Car, II. : 

_PREENING, in natural hiftory, the aGion 
of birds dreffing their feathers, to enable 
them to glide the more readily through 
the air, &c, 

Fer this purpofe they have two peculiar 
- glands on their ramp, which fecrete an 
unctuous matter into a bag that is per- 
forated, out of which the bird occafion- 
ally draws it with its bill. 

PRE-EXISTENCE, pre exiflentia, the 
ftate of a thing atiually in being before 
another. *. 

PREFACE, prefatio, fomething intro- 
duétory to a book, to inform the reader 
of the defign, method, @c. obferved 
thercin; and generally whatever is ne- 
ceflary to facilitate the underftanding of 
a book. 

Prifacing isa peculiar fpecies of writ- 
ing, being neither argumentation, dif- 
courfe, narration, nor apology. 

PREPFECT, prefefus, in antient Rome, 
one of the chief ntagiftrates who govern- 
ed in the abfence of the kings, confuls, 
and emperors. 

This power was greateft under the em- 
perors. His chief care was the govern- 


ment of the city, taking cognizance of Negative PREGNANT, inlaw. See th 


all crimes committed therein, and within 

a hundred miles.. He judged capitally 

and finally, and even prefided in the fe- 

nate, He had the fuperintendance of the 

provifions, building, and navigation. 

The prefect of modern Rome differs little 
I Mg. 


SAN a 1.4 Fo ae ' | 


PREFECT of the pretorium, prefedus pra- 


PREFIX, or AFFIX, in grammar, a pars 


PREGNANCY, graviditas, the ftate of a 


PREJUDICE, prejudicium, does not mea 


FRE 


from the antient prefe&tus, his autho- 
rity only extending to forty miles round 
the city, 


toriz, the leader of the -pretorian bands 
deftined for the emperor’s guards, con- 
fitting, according to Dion, of 10,000 men. 
This officer, according to Suetonius, was 
infituted by Augultus, and ufually taken 

from among the knights, 
By the favour of the emperors his power 
grew very confiderable; to reduce which, 
Conftantine divided the prefeQure of the. 
pretorium into four ' prefefures, and 
each of thefe again he fubdivided into 
civil and military departments, though 
the name was only referved to him who 
was invefted with the civil authority, 
and that «s° comes belli given him who- 
commanded the cohorts. 


ticle added at the beginning of a word, 
either to diverfify its form, or to alter its 
fienification. 


woman who has conceived, or is with 
child. See the articles GENERATION, 
ConcEPTion, Foetus, &c, 
The ftopping of the menftrual difcharge,: 
is the firft fgn of pregnancy; then a 
{welling of the belly, in a globofe, not 
irregular, protuberant figure; and about 
the twentieth week of pregnancy, the 
motion of the foetus: and, indeed, thi 
motion is the only certain fymptom, b 
which a living foetus can be diftinguifh 
ed froma mole, ‘See the article MoLe 
The feveral diforders incident to preg 
nant women, as hemorrhages, flatulen. 
cies, hemorhoids, &c. are treated o 
under their re'pe tive articles HAMOR 
RHAGE, FLATULENCY, Ge, 

But more efpecially the article ABoR 
TION ovght to be confulted, where th 
means of preventing this dangerous, an 
but too often fatal accident, are particu- 
larly confidered, 
And as to the methods of delivery, an 
the treatment both of the mother an 
child during the time of lying-in, &c 
they may be found under the article 
DELIVERY, INranr, Locura, Ly 
ING-IN WoMEN, @e, t 


article NEGATIVE. 


a judgment merely.as prior to another 
in refpect of time, but as being paffe 
before the things were duly confidere 
and fully underftood, Hence prejudic 
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is fometimes called anticipation, and a PREMONSTRATENSES, in church. 


preconceived opinion ; and makes one of 
the many caufes of error, See Error. 
PRELATE, an ecclefiaftic raiffd to fome 
eminent and fuperior dignity in the 
church; as bifhops, archbifhop:, patri- 
archs, &c. See Bisuop, Ge. 

PRELIMINARY, in general, denotes 
fomething to be examined and deter- 


mined, before an affair can be treated of 


to the purpofe. 

The preliminaries of peace confit chiefly 
in fettling the powers of embaffadors, 
and certain points in difpute, which muft 
be determined previous to the treaty 
itfelf. See the articles EmBassaDor, 
Treaty, &c. 

PRELUDE, preludium, in mufic, is ufu- 
ally a flourif or irregular air, which a 
mufician plays off-hand, to try if his in- 
ftrument be in tune, and fo lead him 
into the piece to be played. Very eften 
the whole band in the orcheftra run a 
few divifions, to give the tune. 
PREMISES, or PrEMIssEes, premiffe, in 
Jogic, an appellation given to the two 
firft propofitions of a fyllogifm, as going 
before, or preceding the conclufion, See 
the article SYLLOGISM. 

Premifes are the foundation or princi- 
ples of our reafoning ; which being ei- 
ther felf-evident or demenftrative propo- 
fitions, the truth of the conclufion is 
equally evident, 

PREMISES, in law, properly fignifies the 
land, &c. mentioned in the beginning 
ofadeed. See the article Deep. 
PREMISLAW, a city of Poland, in the 
province of Red Ruflia, fituated rro 
miles fouth-eaft of Cracow: ealt long. 
22°, north lat. 49°. 
PREMIUM, or PramivuM, properly fig- 
nifies a reward or recompence; but itus 
chiefly ufed in a mercantile fenfe for 
the fum of money given to an infurer 
whether of fhips, houfes, lives, @c. See 
the articie INSURANCE. 

The term premium is alfo applied to 
What-is given for a thing above par, or 
prime coft: thus if lotiery-tickets fell 
for 20s. more than prime cott, or the 
price at which the government iffued 
them, this 20%. 1s called a premium. 
Some alfo ufe premium in:a fynonymous 
fenfe with bounty. See Bounty. 

A lender of money accepting a voluntary 
premium from the borrower on payment 
of principal and intereft, fliail not be 
within the ftatutes againit ulury. See th 
article USURY. 


hiftory, a religious order, -inftituted by 
St. Norbert, about the year 1119, " 


PREMOTION, fremo/io, the fame with 


predeterm:nation. See the article Pree 
DETERMINATION. Lie 


PREMUNIENTES, in law, writs dif- 


patched to the bifhops, to call them to 
parliament ; warning them to bring with 
them the deans and archdeacons, one 
proctor for each chapter, and two for 
the clergy of each diocefe. See the are 
ticle CONVOCATION. 


PREMUNIRE, or Pr MUNIRE, in law, 


js taken two ways; either fora writ, or 
for the offence for which it is granted. 

Formerly the church of Rome carvied 
its pretended right of fupremacy to foch 
a height, that ieveral flardtes were made 
to‘theck and reftrain the growing power 
of the pope; but more efpecially ftat. 
16 Rich. If. c. 5, commonly known by 
the name of the ftaiute of premunire, 
which ordains the punifhment of offen- 


ders on this ftatute tobe this: that they — 
fhould be,out of the King’s protection, 
attached by their bodies, 7. ¢, imprifoned 


at the king’s pleafure, and lole their 
lands, goods, and chattels. 


_ Premunire is now chiefly ufed for the 


above punifhment, which is incurred not 
only by thofe who affect the pope’s fu- 
premacy ; but alfo by thofe who refufe 
to take the oath of allegiance, or of the 
king’s fupremacy, &c. 

Itis faid no perfon, who has meurred a 


premunire, can bring any aétion; and © 


a writ of premunire lies as well for a 


patty grieved, as for the king; but the © 


lavs making offences a premunire are 
fo very fevere, that they are feldom put 
in execution, 


PRENANTHES, in botany, a genus of 


the fyngenefia-polygamia sequalis clafs of 
plants, the compound flower of which 
is not imbricaced, but confitts of five 
equal hermaphrodite flowers, which are 
monopetalous, ligulated, quadridentated, 
and placed in a fingle circle: the feeds 
are fingle, or one after each flower, cor- 
dated, and contained in the cup, 


PRENDER, in law, fignifies the power 


or right a perfon has to take a thing, 
before it is offered, 

And prender de baron, literally fignifies 
to take a hufband; but in Jaw it is ufed 
as an exception, to difable the widow 
from purfeing an appeal of murder, 
againit one who had killed her former 
hufband. 


is Ba PRE- 


PES 


PRENOMEN, preuomen, among the an- 
“tient Romans, a name prefixed to their 
fimily-name, an{wering to our chriftian 
name: fuch are Caius, Lucius, Marcus. 
PRENOTION, prenotzo, a piece of know- 
ledge, naturally preceding fome other ; 
as the knowledge of the antecedent; 
which muift precede that of the confe- 
uent. 

PREPARING MEDICINES, preparantia 

 medicamenta, uch 2s prepare the morbid 

humours,.and difpofe them to feparate 
from the healthy, and pals off by eva- 
cuation, 
Some have alfo given the appellation of 
preparing veflels, vafa preparantia, to 
the {permatic veffels. See the articles 
GENERATION and SPERMATIC. 

PREPARATION, preparatio, in mathe- 
matics, fomething preparatory to the de- 
monftration of a propofition. Thus if 
a propofition in geometry is to be de- 
monfirated, the preparation confiits in 
drawing certain biaees and if a propo- 
fition in arithmetic, in fome computation 

"to be previoufly made to come at the de- 
monftration, 

PREPARATION, in pharmacy. &¢, the 
manner of preparing and managing any 
medicine, in order to fit it to ferve the 

urpofes for which it is intended. 

he operations which go by this name 
are various, as decoction, infufion, cal- 
¢ nation, fublimation, &c. See the ar- 
ticle DECOCTION, Ge. 

PREPARATION, in anatomy, the art of 
preferving the parts of animals for ana- 
tomical ules; which is done either by 
drying them thoroughly, or putting them 
in a proper liquor. 

In diying patts which are thick, when 
the weather is warm, care mutt be taken 
to prevent putrefaMion, fly-blows, in- 
feSts, Gc. This is eafily done by the 
ule of a folution of correfive fublimate 
in fpirit of wine, in the proportion of 
two drachms of fublimate to a pound of 
fpirit: the part fhould be moiftened with 
this liquor as it dries, and by this me- 
thod the body of a child may be kept 
fafe even in fummer, Dried prepara- 
tions are apt to crack and mouwlder 
away in keeping; to prevent this their 
furface fhould be covered with a thick 
yarnifh, repeated as often as occafion 


equires. 

Phough feveral parts prepared dry are 
wieful, yet others muft be fo managed 
as to be always ficxible, and nearer a na- 
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tural ftate; which may be done in a | 
well rectified colourlefs {pirit of wine, to 
which is added a fmall quantity of the 
fpirit of vitriol or nitre. When thefe 
are properly mixed, they neither change 
their colour nor the confitence of the 
parts, except where there are ferous or 
mucous liquors contained in them, The 
brain, even of a young child, in this 
mixture grows fo firm as to admit of 
gentle handling, as do alfo the vitreous 
and chryftaline humours of the eye. The 
liquor of the febaceous glands and the 
femen, are coagulated by this {pirituous 
mixture ; and it heightens the red colour 
of the injection of the blood.veffels, fo 
that after the part has been in it a little 
time, feveral veffels appear which were 
before invifible. If you will compare 
thefe effe&ts with what Ruyich has faid 
of bis balfam, you will find the liquor 
above-mentioned to come very near to ite 
The proportion of the two {pirits mult 
be ‘changed according to the part pre- 
pared: for the brain and humours of 
the eye, you mult put two drachms of — 
{pirit of nitre to one pound of fpirit of — 
wine. In preferving other parts which 
are harder, thirty or forty drops of the 
acid will be fufficient; a larger quantity 
will make bones flexible, and even dif- 
folve them. The part thus preferved 
fhould be always kept covered with the | 
liquor, therefore great care fhould be 
taken to flop the mouth of the glafs 
with a waxed cork anda bladder tied 
over it, to prevent the evaporation of the 
fpirit. ' 
Some prefer malt-fpirit to fpirit of wine, 
becaufe this laft is apt to change into a 
brown colour ; whereas the malt-fpirit 
never lofes its limpid appearance. 


PREPENSED, prepenfis, in law, denotes 


fore-thought: thus when a man is flain 
upen a fudden quarrel, if there was ma- 
lice prepenfed formerly between them, it 
makes it murder, 


PREPOSITION, prepfofitio, in grammar, 


one of the parts of fpeech, being an in- 
declinable particle which yet ferves to 
govern the nouns that follow it; fuch 
as per, pro, propter; and through, for, 
with, &c. 

F. Buffer allows it to be only a modifi- 
cative of a part of {peech, ferving to cir- 
cumftantiste a noun. 


PREPOSITUS wvillz, fometimes denotes 


the chief officer of the king in a town, 
manor, or village. In antient records, 
he 


git Oe 


he was no more than the lord’s bailiff; 
he is alfo, in later writers, the conftable 
or petty conftable. 

PREPUCE, preputium, in anatomy, the 
forefkin ; being a. prolongation of the 
cutis of the penis, covering the glans. 
See the article Penis. 

PREROGATIVE, prerogativa, a pre 
eminence which one perfon has over 
another, 

PREROGATIVE of the king, praerogativa 

| regis, that power which the king hath, 

not only over other perfons, but over the 
ordinary courfe of the common law, in 
right of his crown. 
Such as, that he may pardon a perfon 
condemned to die, that the king’s perfon 
is fubjeét to no man’s fuit, his pofleflions 
cannot he taken from him by any vio- 
lence, his goods are fubject to no tribute, 
nor deftrainable, &c, 

PREROGATIVE-COURT, a court belong- 
ing to the archbifhop of Canterbury, 
wherein wills are proved and admini- 
{trations granted that belong to the arch- 
bifhop by his prerogative; that is, where 
the party, at his death, had fiye pounds, 
or upwards, cut of the diocefe where he 
died, and within the archbifhop’s pro- 
yince. See WILL, PROBATE, @&e, 
All citations and decrees run in the arch- 
bifhop’s name. 

This court is kept in the common-hall in 
Doétors-commons, in the afternoon, next 
day after the Arches. ‘The judge is at- 
tended by the regifter, who fets down 
the aéts of the court, keeps records, ori- 
ginal wills, @c., It is called the prero- 
gative-office, now kept in Deans-court, 
London. 

The archbifhop of York hath alfo the 

| _ like court, called his exchequer. 

| PRESA, in the italian mufic, a character 

or mark thewing when and where a per- 

former in a concert is to begin to fing or 
play: but in particular, in fugues or 


canons, it is thus marked +4 over the note 
at which the fecond part, which is to 
follow or imitate the firft, muft begin. 
If the mark be repeated a fecond time, 
it is to thew the place where the third 
part muft begin, to imitate the fecond ; 
and fo on through all the parts. 
PRESAGE, prefagium, in antiquity, de- 
notes an augury, or fign of fome future 
event; which was chiefly taken from the 
flight of birds, the entrails of viétims, 
€c. See AuGuRY and ARUSPICES, 
Among phyficians, the term prefage is 
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fometimes ufed for prognoftic fign, 
the article PROGNOSTIC, 


PRESBURG, the capital of Hungary, a 3 


large city, on the north fide of the Da- 
nube, fifty miles eaft of Vienna; eaft 
long, 17° 30’, north lat, 48° 20’. 
PRESBYS, in ornithology, a name by 
which fome have called the regulus cri- 
ftatus, or golden crowned wren. 
PRESBYTA, zeec@urnc, in optics, a per= 
fon whofe eyes being flat, can fee diftant 


objeéts difting&tly, but thofe near con- , 


fufedly ; which defeét of fight got this 
appellation, becaufe old people are natu~ 
rally fubjeét to it. 
Speétacles, or convex glaffes, are the 
only remedy for this defect; for if thefe 
are well fitted to the degree of flatnefs of 
the eyes, they caufe the rays of light to 
converge in fuch a manner from near ob- 
jeéts, as to make them fall exa&ly on 
the retina, and thereby produce diltiné&t 
viion. See the article VISION. 
PRESBYTER, in the primitive chriftian 
church, an elder, one of the fecond or- 
der of ecclefiaftics; the other two being 
bifhops and deacons, 
BisHop and DEACON, be: 
Prefbyter, or elder, is a word borrowed. 
from the greek tranflation of the old tefta- 
ment, where it commonly fignifies ruler 
or governor; it being a note of office 
and dignity, not of age, and in this fenfe” 
bifhops are fometimes called prefbyters in 
the new teftament. The prefbyters might 
baptize, preach, confecrate and admini- 
fter the eucharift in the bithop’s abfence, 
in his prefence, if he authorized and 


deputed them; and the bifhops did fearce 
any thing in the government of the — 
church without their advice, confent and — 


amicable concurrence. 

The grand difpute between the follow- 
ers of the geneva and roman difcipline is 
about the famenefs and difference of 
prefbyters and bifhops at the time of the 
apoltles, 

PRESBYTERIANS, a feét of proteftants, 
{q called from their maintaining that the 
government of the church appointed in 
the new teftament was by prefbyteries 5 
that is, by minifters and ruling elders, 
affociated for its government and difci- 
pline. Nay 
The prefbyterians affirm, that there is 
no order in the church as eftablifhed by 
Chrift and his apoftles, fuperior to that 
of prefbyters; that all minifters being 
ambaffadors of Chrift, are equal by their 
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commiffion ; and that elder or prefbyter, 

and bifhop are the fame in name and 

office: for which they alledge, A@s xx. 
“23, Ge. , ; 


"The only difference between them and 


the church of England, relates to difci-- 


pline and church-government. Their 
higheft affembly is a fynod, which may 
be provincial, national, or cecumenical ; 
and they allow of appeals from inferior 
to fuperior affemblies; according to Ads 
xv. 2, 6, 22, 23, The next affembly 
is compoled of a number of minifters and 
elders, affociated for governing the 
churches within certain bounds. This 
authority they found upon Ags xi. 30. 
Ais xv. 4, 6, Gc. The lowett of their 
affemblies cr prefbyteries, confifts of the 
minifter and elders of a congregation 
who have power to cite before them any 
member, and to admonifh, inftru&, re- 
boke and fufpend him from the eucharift. 
‘They have alfo a deacon, whofe office is 
to take care of the poor. 
The ordinaticn of their minifters is by 
prayer, fafting, and impofition of the 
hands of the prefbytery. This is now 
the difcipline of the church of Scotland. 
PRESCIENCE, in theology, fore-know- 
ledge, or the knowledge which God has 
of events before they come to pafs, 
PRESCRIPTION, in law, is aright or 
title acquired by ufe and time, introduced 
for affuring the property of effeéts, in 
favour of perfons who have for a certain 
time had them in their poffeffion. Pre- 
Icription has been called, a penalty im- 
pofed by the laws upon negligence ; but 
the law of prefcription does not punith 
the indolence of proprietors, but only 
interprets their filence for their confent ; 
prefuming that a man who neglects to af- 
fert his right for a feries of years, gives 
$tup. In the common law, prefcription 
as ufually underflood of.a poffeffion from 
sime immemorial, or beyond the memory 
of man: but in the civil law, and even 
in our common Jaw, there are prefcrip- 
tions of a much fhorter date, See the 
article POSSESSION, 
The things a perion may make title to 
by prefcription are, a fair, market, toll, 
way, water, rent, common, park, war- 
ren, franchife, court-leet, waifs, eftrays, 
&c. There is likewife a prefcription 
againft a&tions and ftatutes: thus by the 
31 Eliz. c. x. itis ordained that all ac- 
tions, &c, that are brought upon ttatutes, 
the penalty whereof belongs to the king, 
© fal! be brotight within two years after 
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' otherwife the parties prefcribe. 


PRESCRIPTION, in medicine, is the affign- 


swith a draught, julep, or any othe 


’ dropt fpirits, tin@tures, &c. of the lik 


PRESENCE, prafentia, a term of re! 


PRE 


the offence is committed, or fhall be 
void. By our ftatutes alfo, a judge or 
clerk convicted of fale entering of pleas, 
&c. may be fued within two years; but 
the crime of maintenance or embracery, — 
whereby perjury is committed by a jury, | 
muft be profecuted withgn fix days, or 
See the 
atticles LIMITATION and AcTION. 


ing a proper and adequate remedy to a 
difeafe, from an examination of its fymp- 
toms, and an acquaintance with the vir- 
tues and effeéts of the materia medica. 

Quincy gives the following direétions in 
relation to prefcriptions. In all chronic 
cafes, medicines are to be contrived as 
near to a diet, as poffible, and there- 
fore the common drinks and foods are to 
be medicated as far as they will admit, 
and the cafe requires. But whacute cafes, 
which are generally dangerous, all affi- 
ftance muft be called in that can be had, 
according to the exigency of the cafe ; 
and as medicines of efhcacy are here 
made ufe of, they are moft fafely diftri- 
buted into boles or draughts, in order 
that the dofe may be afcertained to the 
greateit exaétnefs, efpecially where opiates 
are ufed: care is here to be taken to fet 
all the helps to co-operate together, fo 
that they may not interfere with each 
other: thus a bole or a powder may b 
given every three, four, or fix hours 


liquid form after it; and herein may b 


intention, and alfo into their commor 
drink; ‘and the night-dofes, or others 
if neceflary, may be joined with an opi 
ate: externals, if neceflary, may alf 
be ordered at the fame time; and :f bli. 
flers are applied, as they frequefitly ocs 
cafion ftranguries and heat of urine, 
emulfions may come in for commo 
drink, Known medicines fhould be dif 
guifed as much as poffible, and all ex 
temporaneous medicines be contrived 
not only with all the elegance and plea 
fantnefs poflible, but alfo into the {malle 
dofes they are capable of; thus draugh 
to grown perfons ought never to exceet 
four ounces, and to be feldom abo 
three, and boles ought feldom to wei 
above two drams, But the moft gener 
and neceflary rule in all cafes is, toa 
fwer the end by as few medicines 

poflible, and never to make a cure wor 
than the difeafe, 
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tion ufed in oppofition to abfence, and 
fignifying the exiftence of a perfon ina 
certain’ place, or the ftate of a perfon 
confidered as co-exifting with another. 
In this fenfe, an obligation is faid to be 
paffed in prefence of a notary and wit- 
nefles. At the breaking open the feal 
of a minor or abfent perfon, the pre- 
fence of a fubftiiute is neceflary: where 
a fuperios magiftrate is prefent, it fome- 
times takes away the power cf an infe- 
rior. Jt has been held, that the prefence 
of one féoffee may ferve for all the reft. 

PRESENSANO, a town of Italy, twenty- 
eight miles north of Naples. 

PRESENT, pre/fens, in grammar, the 
firft tenfe of a verb, exprefling the pre- 
fent time, or that fomething is now per- 
forming 5 ; as feribo, I write, or am writ- 
ing. See the article TENSE. 

PRESENTATION, in law, the a& of a 
patron offering his clerk to be initituted 
in a benefice of his gift, the fame being 
void. 

All perfons that have ability to make a 
purchafe or grant, may alfo prefent to 
vacant benefices in their gift; though 
where a clergyman is patron of a church, 
he cannot prefent himfelf ; but may pray 
to be admitted by the bithop, and the 
admiffion fhall be effectual. An infant 
of any age may alfo prefent in his own 
name 3 but a prefentation by a feme co- 
vert, muft be in the name of both huf- 
band and wife. As coparceners make 
but one patron, they are either to prefent 
jointly, or the eldeft may prefent firit, 
and the reft in their turn. Joint-tenants 
mult al‘o join in a prefentation ; and 
when a corporation prefents, it muft be 
under their common feal. Aliens born 
and papilts cannot prefent to benefices, 
which are prefented to by the univerfities ; 

“but a pepith yecufant may grant his pa- 
tronage to. another, who may prelent 
where there iis no fraud, 

A patron may revoke his prefentation 
before inftitution, but not afterwards - 
and a right of prefenting to the next-avoi- 
dance of achurch, whether granted by 
will or deed, will pafs; but a prefenta- 
tion whilft the church is full, is judged 
void. 

PRESENTUL’E, the clerk prefented to a 
benefice by the patron, See the article 
PRESENTATION. 

PRESENTMENT, in Jaw, a denuncia- 
tion of jurors, or a juftice of the peace, 
or Other officers, without any informa- 
tion of an offence inquirable by the court 


to which it is prefented ; or it may y be ‘ 
{aid to be an information pee rd e 
jury in a court before a judge, who has i 
authority to punifh any offence commit-— 
ted contrary to law; and it is whatichs , 
grand jury finds and prefentsto the court, _ a 
without any bill of indif&tment delivered 2 is y 
yet it is afterwards reduced into the'Forn 8 ae 
of an indiétment.. A prefentment is” i 
drawn up in a fhort note by the jurorsy) 
as an inftruftion to-draw the indiment ry 
by it; and prefentments are made by 
juttices of the peace, in their felfionsof 
offences againit ftatutes, in order to their 
punifhment in the fuperior court8; aad 
alfo in courts-leet and courts-baron, be- 
fore the ftewards thereof; as likewile 
conftables, church-wardens, furveyors. 
highways, &c. of matters belonging to " 
their refpeétive offices, 
Afize of darrein PRESENT MENT, See re 
article Quare, 
PRESENTS, in law, the fame sith es 
volences, or free gifts; efpecially thofe 
given by the clergy, or the fates of the 
realm, to the king. 
PRESEPE, or PRa@sere, in aftrono! 
the name given to three nebulous Rilete 
the breaft of cancer, See CANCER, <9 
PRESERVATION, in general, denotes — 
the art.of preferving things in a flate al f 
perfelion; or, at leaft, from being fo _ 
far corrupted and ipoiled, as to bene ts 
longer ufeful, r 
Animal fubftances are siredet ene bys cur- : 
ing, pickling, drying, or chemical pre- ~ 
paration. » See the articles CuRInc, 
PicKLE, PREPARATION, Ge. - ng 
For the method of preferving corn in 
granaries, fee Corn and GRANARY.« kg 
Fruits may be long preferved in fpirit of 
wine, firft well faturated with the fkias 
and tinging parts of thofe fruits; and 
many may be tolerably preferved in per- 
fe&tly fermented liquors, which generate 
no more air. The more folid vegetable 
fubftances may be preferved by geatly , 
drying in the fun, fhade, or other flack a 
; 
’ 


heat. Thus peas or beans may be dried 
young ina flack oven in their proper feas 
“fon, and may afterwards be boiled in | 
the winter, and will eat young and ten- 
der, as if juit gathered. The ways of 
preferving fruits, borh dry and moift, —— 
with fugar, are now univerfally knowns 
and there are in the feveral ways many 
fecrets in the hands of particular artifts, 
which it would be well to have gene= 
rally known, See the article FRUIT. | 
As for the methods § curing and pre- 
nih 
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ferving vegetable juices and liquors by 
decoftion, infpiffation, fermentation, cla- 
rification, matching, @c, See DEcoc- 
TION, INSPISSATING, &c, 


PRESERVATIVE, among phyficians, de- 


notes a medicine taken by way of pre- 
caution; or, to fecure a man from a 
difeafe that threatens him. 

The principal prefervatives, according 
to Boerhaave, are abftinence, quiet, 


drinking warm water; and, after this, : 


a gentle and continued motion till the 
firlt appearance of fweat; then a pro- 
- found fleep, the body being well co- 


“*wereat 


In the time of a plague, prefervatives 
are very neceflary againft the contagion 
of the air. 


Ly . - . 
Generous wines, cardiacs, and fudori- 


fics, are alfo powerful prefervatives. 


PRESIDENT, fprajfes, an officer created 


or ele&ted to prefide over a company, in 
contradiftinétion to the other members, 
who are called refidents. 


' ‘The lord prefident of the council is the 


fourth great officer of the crown, as an- 
tient as king John, when he was ftiled 
conciliarius capitalis, His office is to 
attend on the king, propofe bufinefs at 
the council table, and report the tranfac- 
tions there to the king. See COUNCIL. 


' ‘Phe lord prefident of the court of feflion, 


in Scotland, is the firft of the fifteen lords, 

“who prefides in that auguft affembly, 
which is the fupreme court of juftice in 
that kingdom. See SESSION. 


PRESIDIAL, a bench of judges eftablith- 


ed in the feveral cities of France, to judge 

ultimately of all the caufes brought be- 

fore them by way of appeal from the 

fubaltern judges. 

The edié of 1551 eftablithes prefidials 
thus: #. That they may judge defini- 


_ tively to the fum of two hundred and fifty 


livres, or ten livres per annum. 2. To 
the fum of one thoufand five hundred 
livres by provifion. 


PRESIDII, a {mall territory in Italy, on 


the coat of Tulcany, called State del 
‘prefidii, or the garrifons ; confifting of 
jeveral towns garrifoned by the king of 
Spain, of which the chief are Orbitello, 
Porto Hercole, and Telamon. 


PRESS, preium, in the mechanic arts, a 


machine of wood, or iron, ferving to 
are any body very clofe, Thus, let 
AB plate CCX. fig. 2. be a cheefe- prefs ; 
where CE, FG, are levers moveable 
about the points, D, E, F, G, by apply- 
ing the hand at C; §, the ftone, or 
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weight ; and H, the cheefe to be preffed. 
Now if CD=5, DE=2, FG=—6, 
GHeey FR = 1, FH — 4p gien ‘in 
the lever CE, D isthe fulcrum, Call 
the power at C 4; then the force at E or 
F is 3. And in the lever F G, whofe 
fulcrum is G, if the power at F be 1, the 
force at R is ©; and therefore the power 
at C is to the weight S, as 1 to 3 x &, 
or 3. Alfothe weight of the ftone at R is 
to the preffure at H, as2to 5, or 1 to>; 
and the power at C is to the preffure at 
H, as 1 to 3 X 3, or7 3. 

Preffes ufually confift of fix pieces; two 
flat fmooth planks, between which the 
things to be preffed are laid; two {crews 
or worms faitened to the lower plank, 
and pafling thro’ two holes in the upper j 
and two nuts in form of an S, that ferve 


to drive the upper plank, which is move- - 


able, againit the lower which is fixed, 
Preffes ufed for exprefling liquors are in 
moft refpeéts the fame with the common 
preffes, only the under plank is perfo- 
rated with a great number of holes for 
the juice to run through. Others have 
only one {crew or arbor, pafling through 
the middle of the moveable plank, which 
defcends into a kind of fquare box, full 
of holes, through which the juices flow, 
as the arbor is turned. 

But that the reader may be enabled to 
form a more diftinét idea of thefe preffes, 
we fhall give adraught of the common 
and great wine prefs uled for {queezing 
the juice out of grapes. 

AB (plate CCIX. fig. 1.) is the bafe or 
pedeftal and other fupporters of the com- 
mon wine-prefs. C, C, the cheeks, 
which are upright beams, the lower ex- 
tremities of which are funk in the earth, 
where they are ftrongly fixed by crofs- 
bars and mafonry: they are traverfed at 
top by two beams, the lowermoft of 
which is the nut, or receptacle of the 
fcrew. D is the fcrew with its wheel. 
E the bearer, or large piece of timber on 
which the wheels reft, in order to fink 
the beams crofling the planks that cover 
the grapes, F. G, G, the maye, or 
planks on which the grapes are difpofed, 
in order to be {queezed: thefe planks are 
cut in notches, to receive the liquor and 
convey it to a veflel appropriated to re- 
ceive ite The maye is fupported on a 
maffive work of mafonry. H is the 
wheel that ferves to force down the {crew 
and bearer upon the grapes, which are 
Jaid upon the maye in a fquare heap: 
this it does by winding off the cord aber 
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the wheel of the fcrew D, by which 
means the {crew and the bearer E, are 
prefled down upon the grapes, which 
are ufually covered with crofs-beams 
reared above each other. I is a leather- 
pipe, terminating in two wooden tubes, 
for conveying the wine from one piece to 
another, K_ isa large bellows to agitate, 
the wine when it has fettled into an even 
furface in both yeflels. L the fame bel- 
lows in profile. M isa large fountain, 
which affords a quick flow. And Nis 
a ftopple to clofe the veffel newly filled, 
and prevent the wine from running over, 
upon withdrawing the wooden tube, 

_ AB (ibid. fig. 2.) reprefents the bafe 
and other fupports of the great wine- 
prefs; C, C, &c. the cheeks, or fide- 
beams; D, D, great beams, two in 
number at leaft, and frequently four, or 
even fix; E, the fcrew; F, the nut of 
the prefs; G, the wheel, which, by 
the help of five or fix men, turns the 
fcrew; and H, the cage, which is an 
aflemblage of feveral ttrong pieces of 
timber formed into a fquare, and lined 
with mafonry within, ‘This ¢age is ten 
feet long, and four and an half broad 
on each fide, and may be either raifed 
out of, or funk into the pit of mafon- 
work I; from whence it is exhibited as 
afcending in the figure referred. It ufu- 
ally weighs three thoufand pounds; and 
being fulpended in the manner reprefent- 
ed, forms, in conjunétion with the fcrew, 
a lever of an immenfe force for {queezing 
down a bearer upon grapes placed upon 
the maye K, as in the former figure. 
See the article Wine, 

As to cyder-preflies, the beft and leaft 


chargeable, is that called the box-prefs_ 


(ibid. fig. 3.) with which you may 
fqueeze apples, pears, grapes, or any 
other fruit, to make wine, cyder, perry, or 
verjuice: for as One end of the box ter- 
minates in a moveable beam, which is 
worked by a wheel and a fcrew in the 
ufual manier; {6 there are holes in the 
fide of the box, through which the juice 
flows by a {pout into the veifel deigned 
to receive it. See the article CyDER. 
The olive-prefs has been already defcrib- 
ed under the article OLive. 
The prefs ufed by joiners to ‘keep clofe 
the pannels, &c, of wainfcot, confilts 
of two fcrews, and two pieces of wood 
four or five inches (quare, and two or 
three feet long, whereof the holes at the 
two ends ferve for nuts to the (crews. 
The prefs ufed by inlayers, refembles 
you, II. 
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the joiners-prefs, only the pieces of wood | 
are thicker, and only one of them move- 
able; the other, which is in form of a — 


treffel, being fultained by two legs joined ~- 


into it at each end, 

This ferves for fawing and cleaving of 
wood required in marquetry. See the are 
ticle MaRQuerTRry. 
The founders prefs is a ftrong fquare 
frame, cor@ifting of four pieces of waod 
firmly joined together with tenons, &¢. 
It is of various fizes: two of them.are 
required to-each mould, at the two ex- 
tremes whereof they are placed ; fo as 
that, by driving woodgn wedges between 
the mould and fides of the prefs, the two 
parts of the mould for the metal may be 
preffed clofe together. See FouNDERY. 
The book-binders*prefs confifts of twe 
large wooden cheeks joined by two ftrong 
wooden {crews ; which, being turned by aa 
iron-bar, draw together or fet afunder the 
cheeks at pleafure. » See BOOK-BINDING, 
The cheeks are placed flat on a wooden 
ftand, in form of a cheft, into which the 
cuttings fall. A-fide of the cheeks are 
two pieces of wood of the fame length 
with the fcrews, ferving to-direé&t the 
cheeks. Upon the cheeks is the fhaft or 
fult, to which the cutting. knife is faften- 


‘ ed by a fcrew which has its key to dif. 


mount it on occafion, 
The fhaft confifts of feveral parts; a 
wooden fcrew, which, catching within 
the nut of the two feet that fuftain it, 
brings the knife to the paper, which is 
faftened in the prefs. This fcrew, which 
is pretty long, has two directories, which 
refemble thofe of the {crew of the cheeks. 
To make the fhaft flide (quare, that foot 
of the fhaft where the knife is not fixed, 
has a kind of groove directed by a thread 
fattened along one of the cheeks, Laftly, | 
the knife is a piece of fteel fix or feven 
inches long, pointed a-top, and fquare 
all the reft. 
The prefs ufed in the woollen manufac- 
tory is a large wooden machine, ferving 
to prefs cloaths, ferges, &c. to render 
them fmooth, and give them a glofs. 
See plate CCX. fig. 4. where ND is a 
prefs with an iron-icrew, and K E a prefs 
with a weeden {crew. 
The principal parts of this machine are 
the cheeks of the prefs, marked A, A, 
@c. the nut, in which the box is fixed, 
marked B, B; the windlas, C3 an 
iron-fcrew, 1D; a wooden-{crew, E; a 
femaie-ferew, 
male one, F; the bed to lay the fold- 
a5°¢ ed 


or box, to receive the ~ 
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ed ftuff on, K 3 an iron-lantern, L ; 
and a wooden one, M3; andN, the ftuff 
in the prefs. 

The prefs for linnens, filks, &c. is cal- 
Jed a calender. See CALENDER, 

For the rolling and printing: prefs, fee 
the article PRINTING, 

PRESSING, in the manufaures, is the 
violently {queezing a cloth, fiuff, Ge, 
to render it fmooth and géoffy. 

‘There are two methods of preffing, viz. 
cold or hot. 

As to the former, or cold preffing, after 
the ftuff has been fcoured, fulled, and 
fhorn, it is folded fquare in equal plaits, 
anda fkin of vellum, or pafteboard, put 
between each plait, Over the whole is 
Jaid a fquare wooden plank, and fo put 
into the prefs; which is {crewed down 
tight by means of a lever. After it has 
Jain a fufficient time in the prefs, they 
take it out, removing the pafteboards, 
and lay it up to keep, 

Some only lay the ftuff on a firm table, 
after plating and pafleboarding, cover 
the whole with a wooden plank, and 
Joad it with a proper weight. 

The method of preffing hot is this: 
When the ftuff has received the above 
preparations, it is {prinkled a little with 
water, fometimes gum-water, then plait- 
ed equally, and between each two plaits 
are put leaves of pafteboard; and between 
every fixth or feventh plait, as well as 
over the whole, an iron er brafs-plate 
well heated in a kind of furnace. ‘This 
done, itis laid upon the prefs, and for- 
cibly {crewed down. 

Under this prefs are laid five, fix, &c. 
pieces at the fame time, all furnithed 
with their pafteboards and iron-plates. 
When the plates are well cold, the ftuffs 
are taken out and flitched a little toge- 
ther to keep them in the plaits. 

This manner of prefling was only in- 
vented to cover the defects of the ftuffs ; 
and, accordingly, it has been frequently 
prohibited, 

,PRESSOVIA, a town of Little Poland, 
fituated on the Viftula, twenty miles eaft 
of Cracow, 


PRESSURE, or Pression, in general,’ 


denotes the fqueezing a thing clofe to- 
gether, The preffure of fluids has been 
already explained under the articles 
Fiuip, Air, &c. 

The Cartehans fupgofe the a&tion of air 
to confift in a fort of preffure. But Sir 
Tfaac Newton has taught us better: for 
it light cunfilted only in a preflion, with. 
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PREST, a duty in money paid by the: 


PREST-mMONEY, the money given to new 


PRESTATION, fignifies the payment of 


PRESTER, in phyfiology, a meteor con- 


PRESTER. JOHN, or JEAN, an appella- 


PRESTIMONY, inthe cannon-law, de- 


PRESTO, in the italian mufic, intimate 
PRESTON, a borough-town, twenty mile 


PRESUMPTION, in law, fignifies an opte 


PRE 


out aétual motion, it could rot warra. 
fuch bodies as refleg&t and refraét ‘it 5 
and if it confited in an inftantaneous 
motion, as fuch preffion fuppofes, there 
would be required an infinite force to 
produce that motion every moment’ in — 
every lucid particle : hence it muft fol- 
low, that light would infle& itfelf ad | 
umbram ; for preflion, in a fluid medi- 
um, cannot be propagated in right lines 
beyond any obftacle which fhall hinder 
any part of the motion; but will infleé& 
and diffule itfelf every way into thofe parts 
of the quiefcent medium, which lie beyond 
the faid obftacle, See Newton's Optics. 


fheriff upon his account im the exche-— 
quer, for money remaining in his hands. 


lifted foldiers, fo called becaufe it binds 
thofe who receive it, to be ready at all 
times. 


a certain {um by arch-deacons, and other 
clergymen, annually to their bifhop. 


fitting ofan exhalation, thrown from the 
clouds downwards with fuch violence, 
as by the collifion it is fet on fire. Fe 
differs from the thunder-bolt in the man- 
ner of its inflammation, and its burning 
and breaking every thing it touches witle 
greater vehemence. 


tion given to the king of Abyflinia, of 
Ethiopia. See the article ETHIOPIA. 
This name is altogether unknown im 


Ethiopia, where he is called the grand 
Negus. 


notes a fund or revenue, appropriated 
by ‘the founder for the maintenance of a 
prieft; without being ereéted into any 
title of benefice, chapel, priory, &e. 
and which is not fobjeét either to the 
pope, or to the ordinary ; but whereof 
the patron, and thofe who have a right 
from him, are the collators, and nomi. 
nate and confer, pleno jure. Thoug 
others explain it fomewhat differently. 


to perform very quick, as prefiifimo doeg 
extremely fo, 


fouth of Lancafter, which fends two mem 
bers to parliament. 


nion or belief of a thing. 
There are three kinds of it. x. Violen 
piefumption, which is frequently take 

. as 


PRE 


asa full proof; as if a perfon is found 
killed in a houfe, and at the fame time a 
man is feen to come out with a bloody 
{word or knife, and no other perfon was 
then in the houfe; this is a violent pre~ 
fumption, and amounts to a proof that 
the faid man was the murderer. 2. Pro- 
babie prefumption may be of (ome though 
but fmall weight. 3. Light prefump- 
tion which fignifies nothing at all. 
Where all the witneffes to a feoffment, 
or other deed, are dead, continual and 
quiet poffeffion is a violent prefumption : 
alfo if a landlord give a receipt for the 
jaft year’s rent due of a long term, it is 
prefumed in law that all the reft are like- 
wife paid, though the tenant fhould not 
be able to produce receipts. 
PRESUMPTIVE ner, the fame with 
heir atlaw. See the article Here. 
PRETENCE, or éfcutcheon of PRETENCE, 
‘in heraldry, See EscUTCHEON. 
PRETENDER ; by ftatute r George I. 
c. 1. the lord tweafurer, &c. is impowered 
to give 100000 pounds as a reward to 
any one that fhall feize and fecure his 
perfon, whenever he fhall land, or at- 
tempt itin England, &e. 
PRETENSED ricut, in law, is where 
a perfon is in poffeffion of lands, and 
another that is not in polleffion claims 
and fues for them; in which cafe, the 
pretended right is faid to be in him who 
claims and {ues for the fame. 
PRETERIT, preteritum, in grammar, 
a tenfe which exprefles the time palt, or 
an action completely finithed ; as /crip/, 
I have wrote, 
But befides the preterit perfect, as it is 
called, already explained, there are other 
two taken notice of by grammarians, 
viz. the imperfect and pluf{quamper- 
fe&t. Seethe article IMPERFECT. 
The plufquamperfect, preterituam plu/- 
quam perfectum, is a tenfe which relpects 
a paft time, and expreffes that the action 
was then Completely finifhed; as /crip- 
feram, { kad written. 
The feveral circumitances of the paft 
time are diftinguifhed in latin, greek, 
&c. by particular terminations of the 
verb. But the modern languages, par- 
ticularly the englith, &c. inttead of 
different terminations, have ufually re- 
courfe to thofe of their auxiliaries and 
' participles, 
PRETERITION, in rhetoric, a figure 
whereby, in pretending to pafs over a 
thing untouched, we take a fummary 
view of it, 
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PRETEXT, a colour or motive, whether 


PRE 


real or feigned, for doing fomething. 
PRETEXTA, or TOGA PRATEXTA, 


among the antient Romans, a long white | 
gown, with a border of: purple round 
the edges, and worn by children of quae . 


lity till the age of puberty, wiz. by the 
boys till feventeen, when they changed it 
for the toga virilis; and by the girls, 
till marriage, 

PRETIOUS, or PREciOUS. See the ar- 
ticle PRECIOUS. 

PRETOR, or PRETOR, a magiftrate ae 
mong the antient Romans, not unlike our 
lord chief juftices, or dord chancellor, or 
both if one; as being vefted with the 
power of diftributing juftice among the 


citizens. At firft there was only one pre- - 


tor; but afterwards another being created, 
the firft or chief one had the title of pretor 


urbanus, or the city-pretor ; the other was | 


called peregrinus, as being judge in all 
matters relating to foreigners, But, be- 


fides thefe, there were afterwards created _ 


_ many provincial pretors; who were not 
only judges, but alfo affifted the confuls 
in the government of the provinces, and 
even were invefted with the governmen 
of provinces themfelves. . 

PRETORIAN cuarps, pretorie cobor- 
tg, in roman antiquity, were the empe- 
ror’s guards, who at length were in- 
creafed to ten thoufand; they had this 
denomination, according to fome, from 
their being ftationed at a place in the 


palace called pretorium: their comman- _ 


der was fliled prefectus pretorii, See 
the article PREFECT. 

PRETORIUM, pfreiorium, among, the 
Romans, denoted the hall or court where- 
in the pretor lived, and wherein he ad- 
miniftered juftice, A 
It likewife denoted the tent of the ro- 
man general, wherein councils of war, 
&c. were held: alfe a place in Rome, 
where the pretorian guards were lodged, 

PREVARICATION, fpravaricatio, in 
the civil-law, is where the informer 
colJudes with the defendants, and fo 
makes only a fham profecution, 

PREVARICATION, in our laws, is when 
a man falfely feems to undertake a thing, 
with intention that he may deftroy it; 
where a lawyer pleads booty, or acts by 
collufiony &c. 

It alfo denotes a fecret abufe committed 
in the exercife of a public office, or of a 
commiflion given by a private perfon, 

PREVARICATOR, frevaricator, at 
Cambridge, is a mafler ef arts, chofen 
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ous fatirical fpeech refle&ting on the mif- 
demeanors of the principal members. 

PREVENTION, preventio, in the ca- 
non law, &c. the right which a fuperior 
perfon has to claim, or tranfaé an affair, 
prior to an inferior one. 

PREVESA, a port-town of Albania, or 
Epirus, fituated at the entrance of the 
guiph of Venice, 25 miles north of the 
ifland of Cephalonia: eaft long, 21° 15’, 
north lat. 38° 457. 

PRIAMAN, a port-town of the ifland of 
Sumatra, and a dutch fa&tory ; eaft long. 
98°, fouth lat. 1°. 

PRIAPEIA, in poetry, certain obfcene 
epigrams, and other pieces, on the god 
Priapus in the greek catalefta, 

PRIAPISM, s«rpiamieu@, in medicine, a 
continual and’ painful erection “of the 
penis. 

PRIAPUS, in medicine, denotes the ge- 

nital parts in men, 
It alfo denotes, in antiquity, a fabulous 
deity, particularly adored at Lampfacus, 
the place of his birth, who was revered 
very much for the extraordinary fize of 
his parts. 

PRICKING, in the fea-language, is to 
make a point on the plat or chart, near 
about where the fhip then is, or is to be 
at fuch atime, in order to find the courfe 
they are to fteer, See NavIGATION. 

PRIEST, facerdos, a perfon fet apart for 
the performing of facrifice, and other 
offices of religion, 

Priest, preftyter, in the chriftian church, 
- js a perion invelted with holy orders; in 
virtue whereof he has a power to preach, 
pray, adminifter the facraments, Gc. 
And in the romifh church alfo to blefs, 
abfolve, &c. See the article PRESBY- 
TER, ORDINATION, CLERGY, &c. 

PRIMA® viz, among phyficians, de- 
note the whole alimentary du& ; inclu- 
ding the cefophagus, ftomach, and in- 
telines, with their appendages, See 
the articles ORSOPHAGUS, STOMACH, 
and INTESTINES, 

PRIMAGE, in commerce, a fmall duty 
at the water-fide, ufually about twelve- 
pence per tun, or fix pence a bale, due 
to the mafter and mariners of a thip; 
to the mafter, for the ule of ropes, &c. 


to difcharge the goods ; and to the mari- 


ners, for the loading or unloading of 
the veffel. See the article DuTy. 
PRIMARY-PLANET, in aftronomy, one 


that revolves round the fun as a center. PRIMING, or Arime of a gua, is the gun- 


See the article PLANET, 
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at a commencement, to make an ingeni- PRIMATE, rimas, in church-polity, 2@ 


PRIME, primus, an appellation given to: 


PRIMICERIUS, in antiquity, the firft or 
PRIMIER seisin, inlaw, prima feifina 
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archbifhop, who is invefted with a juril 
di&tion over other bifhops. See the ar- 
ticles BisHop, METROPOLITAN, @c. 
Some make a diftin&tion between primate 
and metropolitan; the former having 
fome fort of preheminence over one or 
more archbifhops, and the latter only 
over fimple bifhops ; thus the archbifhop 
of Canterbury is ftiled primate of all) 
England, relating to adminiftrations, 
&c. which the archbifhop of York has 
only within his own province. 


whatever is firft in order, degree, or dig- 
nity among feveral things of the fame 
or like kind; thus, we fay, the prime] 
minifter, prime coft, @e. 
Prime is fometimes ufed to denote the 
fame with decimal, or the tenth part of 
an unit. See the article DECIMAL. 
In weights, it ftands for the twenty- 
fourth part of a grain. See the articles, 
WEIGHT and GRAIN. 
Prime figure, in geometry, one which 
cannot be divided into any other figure 
more fimple than itfelf, as a triangle 
among planes, and the pyramid among 
folids. See the article FiGuRE. ‘ 
For prime numbers, in arithmetic. See 
the article NUMBER. 
Prime of the moon is the new moon, 
when fhe firft appears, which is about 
three days after the change. See Moon, 
Prime vertical is that vertical circle, 
which paffes through the poles of the 
meridian, or the eaft and weft points of 
the horizon ; whence dials projeéted on 
the plane of this circle, are called prime 
vertical, or north and fouth dials. Se 
the articles VERTICAL, DiaL, &c. 
Prime, in the romith church, is the firft o 
the canonical hours, f{ucceeding to lauds. 
Prime, in fencing, is the firft chief of the 
uards, See the article GUARD, 


chief perfons in any office or dignity. 


or firft feifin, a branch of tbe king’s pre- 
rogative, whereby he had the firlt pofe 
feflion of all lands and tenements hel 
of him in chief, whereof his tenant die 
feized in fee ; and confequently the rent 
and profits thereof, till the heir, if © 
age, did homage ; and, if under age, 
till he became of age. But all charge 
arifing hereby afe annulled by ftat. 12 
Car. IT. 


powder put into the pan or touch-hole o 
A Plecey 
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a piece, to give it firethereby, And this 
is the laft thing done in charging. 
For pieces of ordnance, they have a 
pointed iron-rod, to pierce the cartridge 
through the rouch-hole, called primer or 
priming-iron, 

PRIMING, among painters, fignifies the 
laying on of the firft colour. 

PRIMIPILUS, PRIMOPILUS, PRIMIPILI 
centurio, in antiquity, the centurion of 
the firft cohort of a legion, who had 
charge of the roman eagle. Sce the ar- 
ticle CENTURION. 
Hence thofe who had formerly borne the 
office of primipile, or firft centurion of 
a legion, were called primipilarit, pri- 
mopilarii, or primipilares; and among 
other privileges enjoyed by them, moft 
of the foldiers who died in the campaign 
left them their heirs. 

PRIMITIA, the firft fruits gathered of 
the earth, whereof the antients made 
prefents to the gods. 


profits, aifter avoidance of every {piritual 
living, as rated in the king’s books. See 
the article ANNATES. 

PRIMITIVE, in grammar, is a root or 
original word in a language, in contra- 
diftin€tion to derivative: thus, God is a 
primitive, gocly derivative, and god-like 
a compound, 

PRIMO Beneficio ecclefiafticd habendo, in 
law, a writ diirected from the king to the 
lord-chancellor ; appointing him to be- 
ftow the benefice that fhall firft fall in the 
king’s gift, aibove or under fuch a value, 
upon this or ‘that clerk, 

PRIMOGENI TURE, primogenitura, the 
right of the firft born. 

This right feems to be an unjuft prero- 
gative, and contrary to the natural right: 
for, fince it ts birth alone gives children 
a title to the paternal fucceffion, the 
chance of primogeniture fhould not 
throw any inequality among them. 

It was not till the race of Hugh Capet, 
that the prerogative of fucceffion to the 
crown was appropriated to the firft-born. 
By the antient cuftom of gavel-kind, 
ftill preferved in fome parts of our ifland, 
primogeniture is of no account, the pa- 
ternal eftate being equally fhared among 
the fons. , 


COWSLIP, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria-monogynia clals of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of one funnel- 
like petal, with a wide expanded limb, 
divided jnto five cordated fegments; the 
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In our law, the primitize are one year’s - 


| PRIMULA, or PrimvLa VERIs, the 
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fruit is.a cylindric capfule, containing nus 
merous roundith feeds. See plateCC VIII. 
fig. 3. 

PRIMUM MOBILE, in the ptolemaic fyf- 
of aftronomy. See MosfLe. 

PRIMUM Ens. See the article Ens. 

PRIMUS, in anatomy, an appellation gi- 
ven to feveral mufcles, of which there are 
more than one: thus primus brachii mo- 
ventium is the fame with the pectoralis ; 
the primus oculum movens, with adduét- 
or or bibitorius, &c, 

PRINCE, princeps, in polity, a perfon . 
invefted with the fupreme command of a 
ftate, independent of any other. 

Prince alfo denotes a perfon who is a fo-~ 
vereign in his’own territories, yet holds 
of fome other as his fuperior ; fuch are 
the princes of Germany, who, though ab- 
folute in their refpective principalities, are 
bound to the emperor in certain fervices. 
Prince alfo denotes the iffue of princes, 
or thofe of the royal family. In France, 
they are called princes of the blood. In 
England the king’s children aré called 
fons and daughters of England: the el- 
deft fon is created prince of Wales. The 
cadets are created dukes or earls as the 
_king pleafes. And the title of all the 
children is royal highnefs: all fubje&s 
are to kneel, when admitted to kifs their 
hand, and at table, out of the king’s 
prefence they are ferved on the knee, 
t is high treafon to violate the eldeft 
daughter unmarried, 
The prince of Wales is born duke of 
Cornwal, and immediately entitled to 
all the revenues belonging thereto, He 
is afterwards created prince of Wales by 
inveftiture with a cap, coronet, gold- 
verge, and ring, and he holds it by pa- 
tent. The title and principality were 
firft given by Edw. I. to his eldeft fon. 
While Normandy remained to England, 
he was ftiled duke of Normandy; but 
fince the union, his title is Magne Bri- 
tannie Princeps. He is reputed, in law, 
the fame perfon with the king ; to ima- 
gine his death, or violate his wife, is 
high treafon, 

PRINCE of the fenate in old Rome, the 
perfon who was called over firft in the 
roll of fenators, whenever it was re 
newed by the cenfors: he was always of 
confular and cenforian dignity. See the 
article SENATE. 

PRINCE of the youth, princeps juventutis, a 
title given to the fucceffor nominated by 
any of the roman emperors in their life. 
time, 

PRINCE's 
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PRINCE'S FEATHER, in botany, the fame 
with amaranth, See AMARANTH, 

Prince's MetTat. See METAL. 

PRINCIPAL, principalis, the chief and 
moft neceflary part of a thing. 

In commerce, principal is the capital of 
a fum due or lent, fo called in oppofition 
to intereft, See the article INTEREST. 
Tt alfo denotes the firft fund put by part- 
ners into a common ftock, by which it is 
diftinguifhed from the calls or acceffions 
afterwards required. 

PRINCIPAL point, in perfpective, is a point 
in the perfpective plane, upon which a 
line drawn from the eye perpendicular to 
the plane falls. It is in the interfeétion 
of the horizontal and vertical plane, 
and called the point of fight and point 
of the eye. See PERSPECTIVE, 

PRINCIPAL-RAY, in perfpective, that which 
pafies perpendicularly from the fpeétator’s 
eye to the perfpeétive plane. See the ar- 
ticle PERSPECTIVE. 

PRINCIPAT, a province of the kingdom 
of Naples, fituated on the Mediterranean 
between the provinces of Lavoro and Ca- 
Jabria, and divided into the hither and 
further principat, with refpeét to the city 
of Naples, 

PRINCIPLE, prixcipium, in general, 4s 
ufed for the caufe, fource, or origin of 
any thing, 

Principles, in phyfics, are often con- 
founded with elements, or the firft and 
fimpleft parts whereof natural bodies are 
compounded, and into which they are 
again refolvable by the force of fire. See 
the article ELEMENT. 

It is impoffible to know the virtues of 
any body,’ or how mixed bodies of diffe- 
rent kinds ftand related to the human 
body, either for the prefervation of its 
fun&tions entire, the reftoring them when 
loft and impaired, or for the total def- 
truction thereof, till we know the prin- 
ciples of which they confift, and likewife 
the mixture and proportion of fuch prin- 
ciples in bodies, to which their effects 
are principally owing. Wherefore hav- 
ing difcovered, by various ways, the 
parts into which a true chemical analyfis 
refolves bodies, we muft look upon fuch 
fimple parts, into which all mixed bodies 
are capable of being refolved, and of 
which they feem to be compounded, as 
the true and genuine principles. The 
antients, having obferved, that, in ana- 
Jyfing all bodies whatever, they obtained 
a fpirif, or mercury, fulphur, fals, wa- 
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ter, and earth, concluded the number of 
principles to be five. 

If wine, for inftance, be diftilled in a 
a proper alembic, a burning-water, or 
fpirit, will firft arife ; next, an infipid 
water, which they cal] phlegm, a thick 
vifcid mafs alone remaining in the fill. 
This they put into another veffel or re- 
tort, which being expofed to a more in- 
tenfe heat, a fma!l portion of phlegm 
comes over firft; then an acid water, 
which, according to them, is ftill fpirit 
or mercury ; next, a fat oily fubftance 
called fulphur. What remains in the 
retort is burnt to afhes in an open fire. 
Thefe afhes are thrown into an earthen 
veffel, with a proper quantity of boiling 
water, whith they impregnate with falt, 
This water being filtred through cap- | 
paper, and afterwards evaporated, leaves 
the falt at the bottom. ‘The other part 
of the afhes, which the water does not — 
take up, is termed dead earth, or caput © 
mortuum. 
Of thefe five fubftances the chemifts have 
reckoned two to be paffive, water and 
earth ; and three aétive, f{pirit, fulphur, 
and falt ; and on thefe laft they thought 
the whole virtue and efficacy of the mix- 
ed body depended, In this analyfis we 
may obferve, that there is a two-fold 
fpirit; one oily and inflammable, which 
rifes firft by a gentle heat, and is termed 
fpirit of wine ; another acid and pene- 
trating, like that of vinegar. Befides 
thefe, chemilts give the name of f{pirit 
to other penetrating, volatile, or urinovs 
liquors, obtained from the parts of ani- 
mals, fuch as the fpirit of urine, hartf- 
horn, blood, and fuch like fubftances : 
but the later chemifts have banifhed thefe 
fpirits from the number of their princi- 
ples, as being nothing elfe but fulphur, 
or falt diffolved in water, Thus fpirit 
of nitre, and others of that kind, are 
only acid falts in water; fpirit of hartf-_ 
horn, or urine, alcaline {alts ; and {pirit 
of wine, or of turpentine, an etherial at- 
tenuated oil. 
Some of the moderns deny, likewife, 
that either fulphur or falt deferve the 
name of principles, or elements, as not 
being the moft fimple fubftances product- 
ble by chemiftry. For fulphur when - 
treated with due care, may be refolved 
into falt, water, and earth, as is evi- 
dent, by diftilling fetid diftilled oils fe- 
veral times with quick- lime; which, by 
this treatment yield, in large quantities, 
a Volas 
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a volatile falt diffolved in phlegm, toge- 
ther with a caput mortuum, or earth, 
Likewife, etherial oils are only fat thick 
oils, like that of olives, attenuated by 
falts, and diffolved in water, as may be 
proved by the two following experiments: 
if oil of olives, or any other of that 
kind, be mixed with a fermenting liquor, 
fuch as a folution of honey in water, 
the whole will be converted into an in- 
flammable fpirit. And if a quart of 
Spirit of wine, diluted with fix quarts of 
common water, be expofed in a cold 
place to the open air, the volatile falts 
will fly off, and leave drops of oil {wim- 
ming on the top, which are, in every 
refpe&t, equal to oil of olives, or al- 
monds. 
Salt has no better title to a principle than 
fulphur, becaufe it may, by proper ma- 
nagement, be at length reduced to earth 
and water. 
Water and earth, in the ftrifleft fenfe 
deferve the name of principles. How- 
ever in the formation of mixed bodies, a 
third principle muft neceffarily concur 
with them; for being unaétive, they 
could never produce any thing, unlefs 
fet in motion by an active principle, 
which, according to fome, is nothing but 
fire. We acknowledge therefore, fays 
Geoffroy, three fimple fubftances, or 
principles, in bodies ; one active, which 
may be termed fire; and two paffive, 
water andearth. From the moft fimple 
union of thefe three, falt arifes; and the 
next to that is fulphur, or oil. See the 
articles EARTH, WATER, FIRE, SALT, 
SULPHUR, &c. 
PRinCIPLE is alfo fometimes ufed in a fy- 
nonymous fenfe with axiom or maxim. 
See the articles Ax1om and Maxim. 
PRINOS, in botany, a genus of the hex- 
andria-monogynia clafs of plants, witha 
monopetalous rotated flower, the limb 
of which is divided into fix oval fegments: 
the fruit # a roundifh berry, containing 
fix cells, with a fingle, offeous, obtule 
feed in each, 
PRINT, the impreffion taken from a cop- 
per-plate.’ See the article Rolling. prefs 
PRINTING, 
A print may be taken off, fo as that the 
out-lines and principal ftrokes may be 
exatly Copied for graving, in the fol- 
lowing manner, If the print be not 
above a year or two old, the paper need 
only be well moiftened with water, as 
for printing; but if it be more antient, 


it fhould be laid to foak all night in wa- 
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ter, and afterward hung in the air till it 
becomes dry enough for the prefs. The 
paper thus prepared is to be laid with his 
printed fide next the plate, thinly cafed 
over with white wax; and is thus to 
be communicated to the rolling-prefs, 
whereby an impreffion of the cut will be 
gained. 

Prints, except of India or China, on 
their being imported, pay a duty of 
5 3. 
38 d. the piece; drawback 128 de 

100 too 
PRINTER, a perfon who compofes and 
takes imprefhions from moveable charac- 
ters ranged in order, or front-plates en- 
graven, by means of ink, and a prefs ; or 
from blocks of wood cut in flowers, &c. 
and taken off in various colours on cali- 
coes, linens, filks, &c. ; 
The moft curious of thefe arts, and that 
which deferves the moft particular expli- 
cation is the firft; for to the printers of 
books are chiefly owing our delive- 
rance from ignorance and error, the pro- 
grefs of learning, the revival-of the fci- 
ences, and numberlefs improvements in 
arts, which without this noble invention 
would have been either loft to mankind, 
or confined to the knowledge of a few. 
The firft printers were Guttemberg, 
Futt, Schoeffer, Mentel, and Kofter ; 
and the firft who praétifed this art in 
England was Fred. Corfeilles, who 
brought it over from Harlem, in the 
reign of king Henry VI. The great 
printers famous for the correétnefs and 
elegance of their works, were Aldus, 
and Paulus Manutius; the two Badii; 
William and Frederic Morel ; Oporin ; 
Frobenius ; Robert Henry, and Charles 
Stephens ; Gryphius, Turnebus, Tor- 
res, Commelin, Plantin, Raphelengius, 
Vafcofan, Bleau, Crifpin, and the twoEl- 
zevirs ; and among thefe, the learned prin~ 
ters. were the Manutii, the Stephenfes, 
the Bodi, Turnebys, Morel, &ec, 
Plantin had the title of architypogra- 
phus, or arch-printer, given him by the 
king of Spain in confderation of his 
printing the polyglot of Antwerp, The 
printers of Germany, &c. generally caft 
their own letter, and fell their own 
books: thefe are in many places ranked 
among the members of univerfities, and 
entitled to the privilege of ftudents: in 
England, they are efteemed a part of the 
company of ftationers and book(ellers, 
See the article BOOKSELLER. 
PRINTING, the art of taking imprefhi- 
cous from charaters or figures moveable, 
or 
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or immoveable, on paper, linen, filk, 
&c, There are three kinds of printing, 
the one from moveable letters for books ; 
an other from copper-plates for piétures ; 
and the laft from blocks, in which the re- 
prefentation of birds, flowers, @c. are 
cut for printing calicoes, linens, &c. 
the firft, called common prefs-printing, 
the fecond rolling prefs-printing, and 
the laft calicoe, Gc, printing. The 
principal difference between the three 
confifts in this, that the firft is caft in 

’ relievo in ‘diftinét pieces, the fecond en- 
graven in creux, and the third cut in 
relievo, and generally ftamped, by pla- 
cing the block upon the materials to be 
printed, and ftriking upon the back of it. 

Progrefs of Printinc. Who the firft 
inventors of the european method of 
printing books were, in what city and 
what year it was fet on foot, are queftions 
Jong difputed among the learned, In ef- 
fe&t, as the grecian cities contended for 
the birth of Homer, fo do the german 
cities for that of printing, Mentz, 
Haerlem, and Strafburg, are the warm- 
eft on this point of honour, and thefe 
are left in pofleflion of the queftion, 
which is not yet decided : though it muft 
be owned that Mentz has always had the 
majority of voices. John Guttemburg, 
and John Fuft of Mentz; John Mentel 
of Strafburg, and L. John Kofter of Haer- 
lem, are the perfons to whom this honour 
is feverally afcribed, by their refpe€tive 
countrymen ; and they have all their ad- 
vocates among the learned. However, 
their firft eflays were made on wooden 
blocks, after the chinefe manner, The 
book at Haerlem, the vocabulary called 
Catholicon, and the pieces in the 
Bodleian library, and that of Bennet- 
college, are all performed in this way ; 
and the impreflion appears to have been 
only given on one fide of the leaves; af- 
ter which the two blank fides were pafted 
together, But they foon found the in- 
conveniencies of this method, and there- 
fore bethought themfelves of an im- 
cenalec atl which was by making fingle 
etters diftin® from one another, and 
thefe being firft done in wood, gave room 
for a fecond improvement, which’ was 
the making them of metal; and, in 
order to that, forming moulds, matrices, 
&c, for cafting them. See LETTER, 
From this ingenious contrivance we ought 
to date the origin of the prefent art of 
printing, contradiftinguithed from the 


method practifed by the Chinefe, And 
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of this Schoeffer, or Scheffer, fir fei-— 
vant, and afterwards partner and fon-iti- . 
law of Fuft, at Mentz, above-mention- 
ed, is pretty generally allowed to be the 
inventor: fo that he may properly be 
reckoned the firft printer, and the Bible, 
which was printed with moveable letters 
in 1450, the firtt printed book ; the next 
was Auguftine de civitate dei, then 
Tully’s Offices, printed about the year | 
1461. In thefe books they left the places 
of the initial letters blank, and gave 
them to the ilJuminers to have them or- 
namented and painted in gold and azureg | 
in order to render the work more beau- 
tiful, and, as fome think, to make their 
books pafs for manulcripts. ‘Thus at 
prefent, in fome curious works, the ini- 
tial fetter at the beginning of a book, or | 
chapter, is fometimes left out, and a 
fpace is left for its being «afterwards 
printed with various ornaments froma 
copper-plate. 
Some authors tell us, that Fuft carrying 
a parcel of Bibles with him to Paris, | 
and offering them to fale as manufcripts 5 
the French, upon confidering the number 
of books, and their exa& conformity to 
each other, even toa point, and that it 
was impoffible for the beft book-writers 
to be fo exact, concluded there was witch 
craft in the cafe, and, by their actually 
inditing him as-a conjurer, or threaten- 
ing to do fo, extorted from him the fe- 
cret ; and hence the origin of the popular 
ftory of Dr. Fauftus. . 
From Mentz, the art of printing foon 
{fpread itfelf throughout a good part o 
Europe ; Haerlem and Strafburg had it 
very early ; which as the current of au 
thors reprefent it, occafioned their pre= 
tending to the honour of the inventions 
From Haerlem it paffed to Rome in 1467 
and into. England in 1468, by means 
of Tho, Bourchier, archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, who fent W. Turner, matter of 
the robes, and W. Caxton, merchant, 
to Haerlem to learn the art. Thefe pri« 
vately prevailing with Corfeilles, an uns 
der-workman, to come over, a prefs wa 
fet up at Oxford, and an edition o 
Ruffinus on the creed was printed th 
fame year in oftavo. From Oxford, Cax 
ton brought it to London about the yea 
1470, and the fame year it was carrie 
to Paris, Hitherto there had been no 
thing printed but in latin, and the vul 
gar tongues ; and this firft in roman cha 
ra¢ters, then in gothic, and at aft i 
italic: but in 1480, the Italians caft 
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fet of greek types, and they have alfo 
the homeur of the firft. Hebrew editions 
which were printed about the fame time 
with the greek. Towards the end of 
the fixteenth century there appeared va- 
rapus editions of books in fyriac, arabic, 
perfian, armenian, coptic or egyptian 
characters, fome to gratify the curiofity 
of the learned, and others for the ufe of 
the chriftians of the Levant. Out of 
Europe, the art of printing has been car- 
ried into the three other parts of the 
world: for Afia, we fee impreffions of 
books at Goa, and in the Philippines ; at 
Morocco, for Affica ; at Mexico, Lima, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bofton, &c, 
for America. The Turks, indeed, ri- 
goroufly prohibit printing throughout 
their empire, 2s imagining that the too 
frequent communication with books 
might occafion fome change in their reli- 
gion and government; yet the Jews have 
feveral editions of their books printed at 
Theffalonia, and even at Conftantinople. 


‘Method of Printinc, The printing-let- 


ters or types, as they are fometimes call- 
ed, we have already taken notice of, and 
have defcribed the method of forming 
and cafting them under the articles 
Letrer and Letter-FOUNDERY. 

‘The workmen employed in the art of 
printing, are of ‘two kinds ; compofitors, 
who range and! difpofe the letters into 
words, lines, pages, &c. according to 
the copy delivered them by the author ; 
and preffmen, who apply ink upon the 
fame, and take off the impreflion. The 
types being caft, the compofitor diftri- 
butes each kind by itfelf among the di- 
vifions of two wooden frames, an upper 
and an under one, called cafes ; each of 
which is divided into little cells or boxes, 
Thofe of the upper cafe are in number 
ninety-eight ; thefe are all of the fame 
fize, and in them aré @ifpofed the capi- 
tals, fmall-capitals, accented letters, 
figures, &c, the capitals being placed in 
alphabetical order. In the cells of the 
Jower cafe, which are fifty-four, are 
placed the fmall letters with the points, 
{paces, @c. The boxes are here of dif- 
ferent fizes, the largelt being for the let- 
ters moft ufed ; and thefe boxes are not 
in alphabetical order, but the cells which 
contain the letrer ofteneft wanted, are 
neareft the compofitor’s hand, Each 
cafe is placed a little aflope,, that the 
_compolitor may the more ealily reach the 
upper boxes. The inftruinent in which 
the letters are fet is called aygompoling= 
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ftick, (cr plate CCX, fig, 3, n° 2, which 
confifts of a long and narrow plate of 
brafs or iron, &c. cc, on the right-fide 
of which arifes a ledge 6, which runs 
the whole length cf the plate, and ferves 


to futtain the letters, the fides of which 


are to reft againft it: along this ledge is 
a row of holes, which ferve for intro- 
ducing the fcrew /, in order to lengthen 


or fhorten the extent of the line, by mov-_ 
ing the fliders e, d, farther from,-or - 


nearer to the fhorter ledge at the end a, 
‘Where marginal notes are required: in a 
work, the two fliding-pieces, e, d, are 
opened to a proper diftance from each 
other; in fuch a manner as ‘that while 
the diftance between d and ¢ forms the 


length of the line in the text, the diftance 


between the two fliding-pieces forms the 
length of the lines for the notes on the 
fide of the page. Before the compofitor 


proceéds to compote, he puts a rule, or. 
thin flip of brafs-plate, ent to the length ° 


of the line, and of the fame height'as 
the letter, in the compofing-ftick, againft 
the ledge, for the letter to bear againft. 
Things thus prepared, the compofitor 
having the copy lying before him, and 
his {tick in his left:hand, his thumb be- 
ing over the‘flider @; with the right, he 
takes up the letters, fpaces, &c. one by 
one, and places them againft the rule, 
while he fupports them with his left 


thumb by prefling them to the end ofthe | 


flider d; the other hand being conftantly 
employed in fetting in other letters: the 
whole being performed with a degree of 
expedition and addrefs not eafy to be 
imagined. ; 

A line being thus compofed, if it end 
with a word or fyllable, and exa&tly fill 
the meafure, there needs no further care ; 
otherwife’ more {paces are to be putin, 
or elfe the diftances leffened between the 
feveral words, in order to make the mea- 


fure quite full; fo that every line may | 


end even, The fpaces here ufed are 
pieces of metal exaétly fhaped like the 
fhanks of the Jetters ; thefe are of various 
thicknefles, and ferve to fupport the Jet~ 
ters, and to preferve a proper diftance 
between the words; but not reaching fo 
high as the letters, they make no im- 
preffion when the work is printed. The 
firft line being thus finifhed, the com- 
pofitor proceeds to the next ; in order ta 
which he moves the brafs-rule from bee 
hind the former, and places it before it, 
ahd thus compofes another line againit 
it after the fame manner as befére : 
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“going on thus till his ftick is full, when 
he empties all the lines contained in it 
intothe gally. See the article GaLLy. 
The compofitor then fills and empties his 
compofing-ftick, as before, till a com- 
plete page be formed, when he ties it 
up with a cord or pack-thread, and fetting 
it by, proceeds tothe next, till the num- 
‘ber of pages to be contained in a fheet 
is completed ; which done, he carries 
them to the impofing-ftone, there to be 
yanged in order, and fattened together 
in a frame called a chafe, and this is 
termed impoling. The chafe is a reét- 
angular iron-frame, of different dimen- 
fions, according to the fize of the paper 
to be printed, having two crofs pieces of 
the fame metal, called a long and fhort 
crofs, mortifed at each end fo as to be 
taken out occafionally. By the different 
fituation of thefe croffes the chafeis fitted 
for different volumes: for quartos and 
oftavos, one traverfes the middle length- 
wife, the other broadwife, fo as to inter 
fect each other in the center : for twelves 
and twenty-fours, the fhort crofs is fhift- 
ed nearer to one end of the chafe: for 
folios, the long crofs is left entirely out, 
and the fhort one left in the middle; and 
for broad-fides, both croffes are fet afide. 
To drefs.the chafe, or range and fix the 
pages therein, the compofitor makes ufe 
of a. fet of furniture, confifting if flips 
- of wood of different dimenfions, and 
about half an inch high, that they may 
be lower than the letters: fomeof thefe 
are. placed at the top of the pages, and 
called head-fticks; others between them 
_ to form the inner margin; others on the 
fides of the crofles to form the outer 
margin, where the paper is to be doubled; 
and others in the form of wedges to the 
fides and bottom of the pages. Thus 
all the pages being placed at their pro- 
er diftances, and fecured from being 
injured by the chafe and furniture placed 
about them, they are all untied, and 
fattened together by driving {mall pieces 
of wood called quoins, cut in the wedge- 
form, up between the flanting fide of 
the foot and fide-fticks and the chafe, 
by means of a piece of hard wood and a 
mallet, and all being thus bound faft 
together, fo that none of the letters will 
fall out, it is ready to be committed to 
the preffman. In this. condition the 
work is called a form; and as there are 
two of thefe forms required for every 
fheet, when both fides are to be printed, 
it is neceflary the diftances between the 
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pages in each form fhould be placed witlt 
fuch exaétnefs, that the impreffion of the 
pages in one form fhall-fall exactly on 
the back of the pages of the other, which 
is called regifter. 

As it is impoffible but that there muft be 
fome miltakes in the work, either through 
the overfight of the compofitor, or by 
the cafual tranfpofition of letters in the 
cafes; a fheet is printed off, which is 
called a proof, and given to the corre€tor ; 
who reading it over, and reftifying it by 
the copy, by making the alterations in 
the margin, it is delivered back to the 
compofitor to be corre&ted. For the cha- 
raéters ufed in corre&ting a fheet for the 
compofitor, fee CORRECTION, 
The compofitor then unlocking the form | 
upon the correcting-ftone, by loofening | 
the quoins or wedges which bound the] 
letters together, re&tifies the miftakes by 
picking out the faulty or wrong ‘letters | 
with a flender fharp- pointed fteel-bodkin, 
and puts others into their places; but) 
when there are confiderabie alterations, 
and particularly where infertions or omif=) 
fions are to be made, he is under a ne= 
ceflity of over-running. Thus, if one or 
more words to be inferted in a line can-| 
not be got in, by changing the fpaces. 
of a line for leffer ones, part of the line 
muft be put back into the clofe of the 
preceding one, or forward into the be 
ginning of the fubfequent one, and this 
continued till the words are got ing 
After this another proof is made, fent to 
the author, and correéted as before 5 
and, laftly, there is another proof, called 
a revife, which is made in order to fee 
whether all the miftakes marked in th 
laft proof are corrected, 

The preffman’s bufinefs is to work of 
the forms thus prepared and corrected 
by the compofitor ; in doing which there 
are four things required, paper, in 
balls, anda prefs. ‘To prepare the papel 
for ufe, itis to be firft wetted by dipping 
feveral- fheets together. in water: thef 
are afterwards laid in a heap over each 
ether; and to make them take the wate 
equally, they are all preffed clofe down 
with a weight at the top. The ink i 
made of oi] and lamp-black, for the mans 
ner of preparing which, fee Printing INK 
The balls by which the ink is appliec 
onthe forms, area kind of wooden fun 
nels with handles, the cavities of whick 
are filled with wool or hair, as is alfo. 
piece pelt or pelt nailed ove 
the cavity, and made eee a 
oa 
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. foaking in urine, and by being well 
rubbed, One of thefe the preflman takes 
in each hand, and applying one of them 
» tothe ink-block, dabhs and works them 
together to diftribute the ink equally, and 
then blackens the form which 48 placed 
on the prefs, by beating with the. balls 
_ upon the face of the Jetter. 

The printing-pre(s reprefented in plate 
CCX, fig. 3, n° 1. isa very curious though 
complex machine; the body confifts of 
two ftrong cheeks aa, placed perpen- 
dicularly, and joined together by four 
crofs-pieces ; thecap 6; the head c, which 
is moveable, being partly fuftained by 
two iron-pins, or long bolts, that pafs 
the cap; the fhelves dd, which ferve to 
keep fteady a part called the hofe, and 
the winter ¢, which bears the carriage, 
and fultains the effort of the prefs be- 
neath. ‘The {pindle fis an upright piece 
of iron pointed with fteel, having a male- 
{crew which goes into the female one in 
the head about four inches. ‘Through the 
eye g of this fpindle is faltened the bar k, 
by which the preffman makes the im- 
preffion. Part of the fpindle is inclofed 
in a fquare wooden frame called the hofe, 
4, and its point works into a brafs-pan 
fupplied with oil, which is fixed to an 
iron- plate let into the top of the platten. 
At each corner of the hofe, there is an 
iron-hook faftened with pack-thread to 
thofe at each end of the platten 2, in 
fuch a manner as to. keep it perfeétly 
level, ‘The carriage // is placed a foot 
‘below the platten, having its fore-part 
fupported by a prop called the fore- 
ftay, while the other refts on the winter, 
On this carriage, which fuftains the 
plank, are nailed two Jong iron-bars or 
ribs, and on the plank are nailed fhort 
pieces of iron or ftecl called cramp-irons, 
equally tempered with the ribs, and 
which flide upon them when the plank 
is turned in or out. Under the carriage 
is fixed a long picce of iron called the 


fpit, with a double whee! in the middle, . 


round which leather.girts are faftened, 
mailed to each end of the plank; and to 
the outfide of the {pit is fixed a rounce 
m, or handle to turn round the wheel. 
Upon the plank is a {quare frame or 
cofin, in which is inclofed a polithed 
fione on which the form z is laid; at the 
end of the coffin are three frames, viz. 
the two tympans and frifket: the tym- 
pans o are fquare, and made of three 
flips of very thin wood, and at the top 
a piece of iron (ill thinner; that called 
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parchment; and between the two are 
placed blankets, which are neceffary to 
take off the impreffion of the letters upon 
the paper. The frifket ~ is a fquare 


frame of thin iron, faftened with hinges | 
3 it is covered with paper | 


to the tymp 
cut in the neceflary places, that the fheet, 
which is put between the frifket and the 
" great or outward tympan, may receive 


the ink, and that nothing may hurt the © 


margins. ‘To regulate the margins, a 
fheet of paper is faftened upon this tym- 
pan, which is called the tympan-fheet, 
and on each fide is fixed an iron- point, 
which makes two holes in the fheet, 
which is to be placed on the fame points, 
when the impreffion is to be made on the 
other fide. In preparing the prefs for 
working, the parchment which covers 


the outer tympan is wetted till it is very _ 
.. foft, in order to render the impreffion 


more equable ; the blankets are then put 
in, and fecured from flipping by the in- 
ner tympan ; then while one preffman is 
beating the letter with the balls 7, covered 


with ink taken from the ink-block : the ~ 


other perfon places a fheet of white paper 
on the tympan-fheet, turns down the 
frifket upon it to keep the paper clean 
and prevent its flipping ; then bringing 
the tympans upon the form, and turn- 
ing the rounce, he brings the form with 
the ftone, &c. weighing about 300 pounds 
weight, under the platten; puils with the 
bar, by which means the platten prefies 


the blankets and paper clofe upon the ~ 


letter, whereby ha’? the form is printed ; 
then eafing the bar, he draws the form ftill 
forward, gives a fecond pull, andi¥etting 
go the bar, turns back the form, takes up 
the tympans and frifket, takes out the 


printed fheet and lays on a frefh one; . 


and this is repeated till he has taken off 
the impreffion upon the full number of 
fheets the edition is to confift of. One 
fide of the fheet being thus printed, the 
form for the other is laid upon the prefs, 
and worked off in the fame manner. 
Chinefe PRINTING ‘is performed from 
ab gig planks or blocks, cut like thole 
ufed in printing of callico, paper, cards, 
\@e. for the ufe Of which, fee the ar- 
ticle LETTER. « © 
This kind cf printing Is generally al- 
lowed ta be of very great antiquity. 
Their blocks are made of imooth, -clolg 
wood, of the fize of the leaf required, 
and the copy being fairly wrote on chi- 
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nefe paper, is ftruck with the writing 
downwards on the fmooth fide of the 
wood, and then given to the fculptor, 
or cutter in wood; who cuts out all that 
is to remain white, and leaves only the 
lines of the writing, which when the 
work is finifhed remain im relievo, after 
which they rub offall remains of the paper. 
This is fmeared over with chinefé or in- 
dian-ink mixed with water, which is the 
fame they ule in writing, and the paper 
being laid upon the block is preffed clofe 
to it, and the impreffion taken off by 
rolling over ita wooden cylinder witha 
handle at each end, and is renderéd foft, 
and proper .to give the impreflion, by 
its being covered with a piece of foft 
cotton ftuff rolled round it, : 

Rolling-prefs-PRINTING 18 employed in 
taking off prints or impreffions from cop- 
per-plates engrayen, etched, or fcraped 
usin mezzotintos. See ENGRAVING 92 
copper, Etcuinc, and MEZZOTINTOY 
This art is faid to have been as antient 
as the year 1540, and to owe its origin 
t Finiguerra, a florentine gold{mith, 
who pouring fome melted brimftone on 
-an engraven plate, found the exact im- 
preflion of the engraving left in the cold 
brimftone, masked with black taken out 
of the ftrokes by the liquid fulphur: 
upon this he attempted to do the fame 
on filver-plates with wet paper, by rolling 
it fmoothly with a roller ; and this fuc- 
ceeded : but this art was not ufed in Eng- 
Jand till the reign of king James I. when 
it was brought from Antwerp by Speed. 
The form of the rolling-prefs, the com- 
pofition of the ink ufed therein, and the 
manner of applying both in taking off 
pritits, are as follow. 

The rolling-prefs AL (plate CCXI. 
fig. 1.) may be divided into two parts, 
the body and carriage: the Body confilts 
of two wooden cheeks, P, P, placed per- 
pendicularly on’ a ftand or foot, L M, 
which fuftains the whole prefs. From 
the foot likewife arife four other perpen- 
dicular pieces ¢, c, ¢, ¢, joined by other 
crofs cr horizontal ones, d, d, d, which 
ferve to fuftain a fmooth even olank or 
table HIK, about four feet and a half 
long, two feet andea half broad, and an 
inch and a half*thick. “Into the cheeks 
go two wooden cylinders or roliers, DE, 
FG, about fix inches in diameter, borne 
up at each end by the cheeks, whoie 
ends, which are leflened to about two 
inches diameter, and called trunnions, 


tern in the ‘cheeks about two pieces of Grand Prior, is the fuperior of a larg 


: ued iron to facilitate the motion, | 


PRIOR, in general, fomething before a 


Prior, more particularly, denotes the f 


. Conventual priors are the fame as abbots 


ar 


wood in form of half-moons, lined with | 


aftly, to one of the trunnions of the up- 
per roller is faftened a crofs, confifting of 
two levers, A, B, or pieces of wood, 
traverfing each other, the arms of which | 
crofs ferve initead of the bar or handle of 
the letter-prefs, by turning the upper | 
roller, and when the plank is between 
the two rollers, giving the fame motion | 
to the under one, by drawing the plank 
forward and backward. 
The ink ufed for copper plates, is a com.) 
pofition made of the ftones of peaches 
and apricots, the. bones of fheep, and 
ivory, all well burnt, and called Franke} 
fort black, mixt with nut-oil that has! 
been well boiled, and ground together | 
on a marble, after the fame manner as 
painters do their colours, 
The method of printing from copper-| 
plates is as follows: they take a {mall 
quantity of this ink on a rubber made of, 
linen-rags, ftrongly bound about eac 
other, and therewith fmear the whole 
face of the plate as it: lies on a grate 
over a charcoal-fire, ‘The plate being) 
fufficiently inked, they firft wipe it over 
with a foul rag, then with the palm off 
the left hand, and«then with that of th 
right; and to dry the hand and forward 
the wiping, they rub it from time to time 
on whiting. In wiping the plate perfeflly 
clean, yet without taking the ink out o 
the engraving, the addrefs of the work 
man ccafifts. ‘The plate thus prepared, 
is laid on the plank of the prefs; over th 
plateis laid the paper, firft well mo:ft 
ened, to receive the impreffion, and ove 
the paper two or three folds of flannel 
Things thus difpofed, the arms of th 
crofs are pulled, and by that means, thi 
plate with its furniture, paffed throug 
between the rollers, which pinehing ver 
ftrongly, yet equally, prefles the moift 
ened paper into the ftrokes of the engrav 
ing, whence it licks out the ink, 


nearer the beginning than another, t 
which it is compared. ¥ 


perior of a convent of monks, or th 
next under the abbot; See ABBOT: 
Priors are either clauftral or®conventuall 


Clauftral prior is he who gowerns t 
religious of an abbey or priory in co 
mendam, having his jarifdi€tion wholl 
from the’ abbot, 


abbey, 


Seeing page 2692. Plate CCXI | 
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abbey, where feveral fuperiors are re- 

quired, 

PRIORITY, frioritas, the relation of 

fomething confidered as_priof to another, 

The principal modes of priority are five, 

in refpeét of time, nature, order, dig- 

nity, and caufality, as fummed up in 

this diftich ; 

Tempore, natura,, prius ordine, dic & 
bonore 


Efeé®o caufam dicimus effe prius. 


Priority, in law, denotes an antiquity 

of tenure, in comparifon of another lefs 
antiemt. 
Where a prior fuit is depending, it may 
be pleaded in abatement of a fubfequent 
action ; and a prior mortgage ought to 
be firft paid off: but it is held, there is 
no priority of trial in judgments ; for 
that which is firft executed fhall be firtt 
fatishied, 

PRISAGE, prifagium, that part or fhare 
which belongs to the king, or admiral, 
out. of prizes taken at fea from an ene- 
my: this is ufually a tenth part, See 
the article Prize. 

PRISAGE of wines, a term antiently ufed 
for what is now called -butlerage. See 
the article BUTLERAGE, | 

PRISCILLIANISTS, in church hiftory, 
chriftian heretics, fo called from their 
leader Prifcillian, a Spaniard by birth, 
and bifhop of Avila. He is faid to have 
pradlifed magic, and to have maintained 
the principal errors of the manichees ; 
but his peculiar tenet was, that it is law- 
ful to make f2lfe oaths, in order to fup- 
port one’s caufe and interefts. 

PRISE, or Prize. See Prize, 

PRISM, in geometry, an oblong folid, 
contained under more than four planes 
whofe ba‘es are equal, parallel, and 
alike fituated, 

The prifm is generated by the motion 
of a reétilinear figure, as ABC, 
(plate CCIX. fig, 4.) defcending al- 
ways parallel to itfeif, along the right 
line:A E. i 

If the deferibent be a triangle, the body 
is faid to be a triangular prifm; if (quare, 
a quadrangular one, @c, 

From the genefis of the prifm, it is 
evident it has two equal and oppofite 
bafes ABCand EDF; and it is termi- 
nated by as many parallelograms as the 
bafe confilts of fides ;.and that all the 
fe&tions of a prifm parallel to its bale are 
equal. Every triangular prifm may: be 
divided into three equal pyramids, 
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To meafure the furface of any prifin, 
find the area of each fide, whether a 
triangle, parallelogram, or other reétili- 


near figure, as dweéted under thefe ar- __ 


ticles, and the fum of all thefe, taken to- 
gether, is the whole fuperficies of the 
prifm. 

The folid content of a given prifm may 


be found thus: let the area of the bafe — 


of the prifm be meafured, as directed 


under the article TRraNGLE; and ler | — 


this area be multiplied by the height of 
the prifm, and the produé& will give the 
folid content of the prifm. 


Prism, in dioptrics, a triangular glafs- 
prifm, much ufed in experiments about 
the nature of light and colours. Seethe  . 


articles LicuT and CoLourR. 


PRISMOID, prifimoides, in geometry, a 


folid figure bounded by feyeral planes, 
whofe bafes are right-angled parallelo- 
grams, parallel, and alike fituated. 


PRISON, « gaol, or place of confinement. 


See the article GAOL. 

Lord Coke obferves, that a prifon is only 
a place of fafe-cuftody, falva cuftodia, 
not a place of punifhment. Any place 
where a perfon is confined may be faid to 
be a prifon : and when a procefs is iffued 
againft one, he muft, when arrefted 
thereon, either be committed to prifon, 


or be bound in a recognizance with fure- - 


ties, or elfe give bail, according to the 
nature of the cafe, to appear at a certain 
day in court, there to make anfwer to 
what is alledged againfthim. Where a 
perfon is taken’and fent to prifon, in a 
civil cafe, he may be releafed by the 
plaintiff in the {uit ; but if it be for 
treafon, or felony, he may not regularly 
be dilcharged until he is4indi&ed of the 
fa& and acquitted, See the article In- 
DICTMENT, and the next article.’ 


PRISONER, a ‘perfon reftrained or kept - 


in prifon upon an aétion civil or criminal, 
or upon commandment: and one may 
be a prifoner on matter of record or mat- 


ter of fact. A prifoner upon matter of | 


record, is he who being prefent in court, 
is by the court committed to prifon ; and 
the other is one carried to prifon upon an 
arreft, whether it be by the fheriff, con- 
ftable, or other officer. na 
It is held, that the court of king’s bench 
has authority to fend fora prifoner out of 
the Marthalfea-prifon by rule of court ; 
but it cannot fend for a prifoner out of 
any other prifon without a writ of ha- 
beas corpus, Each judge of the king’s 
bench may remit prifoners, together with 
their 
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offences with which they are charged 
were committed ; and likewife a prifoner 
for debt may be removed from the Fleet- 
prifon to the King’s-bench, and thence 
to the Marfhalfea, on fomething charged 
againft him in the habeas corpus or re- 
turn, or on bringing the perfon into 
court, 

Prifoners in the king’s-bench and Fleet- 
prifons, on mefne procefs, &c. are actu- 
ally to. be confined within thefe prifons, 
er the rules of the fame, till they are 
difeharged: and in cafe they are not fo 
confined, the profits of the marfhals and 
wardens will be liable to fequeftration for 
the payment of a debt on judgment 
upon an efcape, befides the common re- 
medys 

For the eafe of prifoners it is ordered, 
that thefe in the King’s-bench fhall not 
pay above two fhillings and fix pence per 
week chamber-rent : and likewife, whilft 
any prifoner is kept in clofe cultody, the 
gaoler, or keeper, is obliged to give him 
fuftenance, and not fuffer any one.to die 
for want, Alfo, by ftat, 1r Geo. II. 
C. 20, it is enacted, that juftices of 
peace, in their feflions, may rate every 
parifh in their county, not exceeding a 
fmall weekly fum, to be annually paid 
towards the relief of poor prifoners. 
There are alfo frequent aéts of grace 
for fetting at liberty infolvent debtors. 
PRISTINA, a town of european Turky, 
in the province of Servia, feventy miles 
north-ealt of Ragufa: eaft long. 20°, 
north lat. 43° 36’. : 
PRISTIS, the saw-FisH. Sce the article 
SAW-FISH. 

PRIVATEERS, in maritime affairs, a 
‘kind of private thips of war, fitted out 
by private perfons at their own expence ; 
who have leave granted them to keep 
what they can teke from the enemy, al- 
lowing the admiral his fhare, Sce the 
article LeTTer of Marque. 

Privateers muft give bend not to break 
treaties fubfifting with the crown, not to 
ufe their captives ill, not to commit any 
fpsil or depredation on the fhips of 
friends or neuters, &c, and not to bring 
away any fervants, @c. from America, 
without leave. ; 
PRIVATION, in gemeral, denotes the 


abfence or want of fomething ; in which 


 fenfe, darknefs is only a privation of 


Hight. See the article Licur. 
PrivaTion, or rather DEPRIVATION, 
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their indiétménts, to the places where the - 


PRIVY-SEAL. 
PRIZE, or PRISE, in maritime affairs, a 


in the canon-law. See the article De- 
PRIVATION, 


PRIVATIVE, in grammar, a_ particle 


which, when prefixed to a word, changes 
it into a contrary fenfe. 

Among the Greeks the # is ufed as a 
privative, and among the Latins, 77. 
The Englifh, French, &c. borrow both 
the greek and latin privatives. 


PRIVATIVE QUANTITY, or NEGATIVE 


QUANTITY, in algebra, denotes a quan- 
tity lefs than nothing, in oppofition to 
affirmative or pofitive ; and is expreffed 
by the fign (—) minus,-prefixed thereto. 
See the article QUANTITY. 


PRIVET, ligufirum, in botany. See the 


article LiGusTRUM. 


PRIVILEGE, in law, fome peculiar be- 


nefit granted to certain perfons or places, 
contrary to the ufual courfe of the law, 
Privileges are faid to be perfonal or real. 
Perfonal privileges are fuch as are ex- 
tended to peers, embafladors, members 
of parliament and of the convocation, — 
and their menial fervants, &c. See the © 
article PEER, EMBASSADOR, PaRLIa- 
MENT, &c, 

A real privilege is that granted to fome 
particular place; as the king’s palace, 
the courts at Weftminfter, the univer- 
fities, &c. See PaLacE, Court, UNI- 
VERSITY, &e, 


PRIVY, in law, denotes one who is par- — 


taker, or has an intereft in an affair. 
Coke mentions four privies;. privies in 
blood, as the heir to his father; pri- | 
vies in reprefentation, as executors and 
adminiftrators to the deceafed; privies in 
eftate, as he in reverfion and he in re- 
mainder ; donor and donee, Jeffor and 
leffee; laftly, privy in tenure, as the 
lord by efcheat. 


Privy-CounciL. See the article Privy- 


COUNCIL, ; 
See the article SEAL. 


veffel taken at fea from the enemies of a 
ftate, or from pirates; and that either. 
by a man of war, a privateer, &c, hav- 
ing a commiffion for that purpofe. 
Veffels “are looked on as prize, if they 
fivht under any other ftandard than 
that of the ftate from which they have 
their commiflion; if they have no char- 
ter-party, invoice, or bill of lading 
a-board ; if loaded with effects belong- — 
ing to the king’s enemies, or with con- 
traband goods. 
Thofe of the king’s fubjects nerd 
iom 
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from the enemy, after remaining twenty- 
four hours in their hands, are deemed 
lawful prize. 

Veffels that refufe to ftrike, may be 
conftrained; and if they make refift- 
ance and fight, become lawful prize, if 
taken, 

If thips of war, the prizes are to be di- 
vided among the officers, feamen, &c. 
as his majgfty fhall appoint by procla- 
mation; but among privateers, the di- 
vifion is according to the agreement be- 
tween the owners. 

By ftat. 13 Geo. IT. c, 4. Judges and 
officers, failing of their duty, in refpeét 
to. the condemnation of prizes, forfeit 
five hundred pounds, with full cofts of 
fuit; one moiety to the king, and the 
other to the informer. 
PROBABILITY is nothing but the ap- 
pearance of the agreement or difagree- 
ment of two ideas by the intervention of 
proofs whofe conneétion is not conftant 
and immutable, or is not perceived to be 
fo ; but is, or appears for the moft part 
to be fo; and is enough to induce the 
mind to judge the propofition to be true 
or falfe, rather than the contrary. 

Of probability there are degrees from the 
neighbourhood of certainty and demon- 
{tration, quite down to improbability 
and unlikenefs, even to the confines of 
impoffibility; and alfo degrees of affent, 
from certain knowledge, and, what is 
next toit, full affurance and confidence, 
quite down to conjeéture, doubt, diftruft, 
and difbelief, 

That propofition then is probable for 
which there are arguments or proofs to 
make it pafs or be received for true, Pro- 
bability being then to fupply the defe& of 
our knowledge, is always converfant 
about athing whereof we have no cer- 
tainty, but only fome inducements to re- 
ceive it for true. The grounds of it are 
in fhort thefe two following ; 

Pirft, the conformity of any thing with 
our own knowledge, experience, or ob- 
fervation. 

Secondly, the teftimony of others vouch 
ing their obfervation and experience. 
In the teflimony of others, is to be con- 
fidered, x, the number; 2. the inte- 
grity ; 3. the fkill of the witneffes; 4. 
the defign of the author, if it be a tefti- 
mony cited out of a book; 5. the con- 
fitency of the parts and circumftances of 
the relation; 6. contrary teftimonies, 
‘The mind, before it rationally affents or 
diflents to any probable propofition, ovght 
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to examine all the grounds of probabi- 
lity, and fee how they make more or 


lefs for or againft it; and, upon a due’ 


balancing the whole, reject or receive it, 
with a more or lefs firm affent, according 


to the preponderancy of the’ greater 
grounds of probability, on one fide, or 


the other. 
PROBABILITY, in poetry, the appearance 


of truth in the-fable or action of a poem. - 
See the articles DRAMA, FaBLe, Eric, , habe 


PoETRY, &c, 

PROBATE of a will or teftament, in law, 
is the exhibiting and proving of laft wills 
and teftaments before the ecclefaftical 
judge delegated by the bifhop. whe is 
ordinary of the place whege the party 
died. a? 

If all the goods and chattels of the de- 
ceafed, as well as debts owing to him, 
are in the fame diocefe, the bifhop of that 
diocefe is intitled to the probate of the 
will; but if fuch perfonal eftate, or ef- 


fects, are difperfed in feveral dioceffes, fo. 


that there be five pounds outiof the dio- 
cefe where the party lived, in that cafe the 
archbifhop of Canterbury or York be- 
comes ordinary. " 

A probate may be made two ways, ei- 
ther in common form, or per teftes ; the 
proof in common form is only by the oath 
of the executor, or party exhibiting the 
will, who fwears to his belief, that the 
will by him exhibited is the laft will and 
teftament of the deceafed. The proof 
per teftes is, when befides his own oath 
he produces witnefles, or makes other 
proof, and that in the prefence of fuch 
perfons as may claim any intereft in the 


goods of the deceafed, ox at leaft in their - 


abfence, after they have been duly fum- 


moned to fee the will proved, if they — 


think fit; which latter courfe is gene- 
rally followed where there is fear of con- 
tention. 

PROBATION, in the univerfities, is the 
examination and trial of a ftudent who 
is about to take his degrees, 

PROBATION, ina monattic fenfe, fignifies 
the year of novitiate which a religious 
muft pafs in a convent, to prove his 
virtue and vocation, and whether he can 
bear the feverities of the rule. | 

PROBATIONER, in the church of Scot 
land, a ftudent in divinity, who bringing 
a certificate from a prof: ffor in an ‘unie 


verfity of his good morals, and his hav-_ 


ing performed his exercifes to approba~ 
tion, isadmitted to undergo feveral trials. 
The trials of probationers are private 
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before a prefbytery, and public before a 
congregation, the prefbytery being pre- 
fent. The private trials are an homily 
or two, and an exegefis; that is, a theo- 
logical fubjeét is given in to the prefby- 
tery in thefes, and the probationer an- 
fwers any objections which any minifler 
in the prefbytery makes again{t thofe 
thefes. They alfo examine him on his 

_ Knowledge of the greek and latin lan- 
guages, &c. The public trials are a 
popular fermon, and an exercife and ad- 
dition ; that is, a text is handled half an 
hour logically and critically, and for half 

‘an hour more practically. 

Tf in all thefe he gains the approbation 
of the prefbytery, he figns the confeffion 
of faith, and promifes obedience to the 
judicatories iia kirk; upon which he 
receives a licence to preach. 

PROBATOR, in Jaw, one who under- 
takes to prove a crime charged upon an- 
other; properly, an accomplice in the 
crime who impeaches others. 

PROBATUM Est, it is proved, a term 
frequently fubjoined to a receipt for the 
cure of fome difeafe, 

PROBE, a furgeon’s inftrument for exa- 
mining the circumftances of wounds, 
ulcers, and other cavities, fearching for 
ftones in the bladder, &c. See the ar- 
ticle LiruoTomy, &c, 

PROBLEM, ze08Anua, in logic, a propo- 
fition that neither appears abfolutely true 
or falfe; and, confequently, may be 
afferted either in the affirmative or ne- 
gative. 

A logical or diale€tical problem, accord- 
ing to the fchoolmen, confifts of two 
parts ; a fubje&t, about which the doubt 
is raifed; and a predicate, or attribute, 
which is the thing doubted whether it be 
true of the fubjeét or not. 

Problems may be divided into phyfical, 
ethical, and metaphyfical ; phyfical, when 
it is doubted whether fuch and fuch pro- 
perties belong to certain natural bodies ; 
ethical, when the doubt is, whether or 
not it be proper to do or omit certain ac- 
tions; and metaphyfical, when the doubt 
relates to {p‘rits, &c. 

PROBLEM, in geometry, is a propofition, 
wherein fome operation or conftru&ion 
is required ; as to divide a line or angle, 
ereét or let fall perpendiculars, &c, 

_ According to Wolfius, a problem confilts 

of three parts ; the propofition, which 

exprefles what is to be done; the folu- 
tion, wherein the feveral fieps whereby 
the thing required is to be effecled, are 
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rehearfed in order ; and, Jaftly, the de-~ 
monftration, wherein is fhewn, that by 
doing the feveral things preferibed. in 
the folution, the thing required is ob- 
tained. 

PROBLEM, inalgebra, is a queftion or pro- 
pofition which requires fome unknown 
truth to be inveftigated, and the truth of , 
the difcovery demonftrated. So that a 
problem is to find a theorem. See the 
article THEOREM. 

Kepler’s PROBLEM, in aftronomy, is the 
determining a planet’s pie. from the 
time; fo called from Keplet, who firft 
propofed it. It was this, to find the po- 
fition of a right line, which, _pafling” 
through one of the foci of an ellipfis, 
fhall cut off an area defcribed by its mo- | 
tion, which fhall be in any given propor- 
tion to the whole area of the ellipfis. Sea” 
the article ANOMALY. | 
The propofer knew no way of folving the. 
problem but by an indirect method; but 
Sir Ifaac Newton, Dr. Keill, &c. have 
fince folved it directly and geometrically, 
feveral ways. 

Deliacal PROBLEM, or a problem for find-_ 
ing two mean proportionals between two 
given lines, in geometry, is the doubling — 
of the cube; it was fo called from the 
people of Delos, who, upon confulting 
the oracle for a remedy againft a plague, | 
were anfwered, that the plague fhould 
ceafe when Apollo’s altar, which was in 
form of a cube, fhould be doubled. See™ 
the article DUPLICATION. 

Local PROBLEM. See thearticle LOCAL, 

PROBLEMATICAL RESOLUTION, in 
algebra, a method of folving difficult 
queftions by certain rules, called canons. 

PROBOSCIS, in natural hiftory, is the 
trunk or fhout of an elephant, and fome 
other animals and infects. See the ar- 
ticle ELEPHaNT. 
Flies, gnats, @c. are furnifhed with a 
probolcis, or trunk; by means of which 
they fuck the blood of animals, the juice 
of vegetables, @c, for their food, See the 
articles FLiy, GNAT, BEE, &e. 

PROCATARCTIC cause, in medicine, 
the pre-exifting, or pre-difpofing caufe 
or occafion of a difeafe. See the article: 
DISEASE. 

PROCEDENDO, in law, a writ whereby 
a plea or caule, formerly called from an 
inferior court to the court of Chancery, 
King’s bench, or court of Common- 
pleas, by writ of privilege, habeas core 
pus, or certiorari, is releafed, and re- 
turned to the other court to be proceede 

in 
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ip, Upon its appearing that the defendant 
has no caufe of privilege, or that the 
matter in the party’s allegation is not well 
proved. 

PROCEDURE, or ProceEEDINGsS, in 
law, the courfe of the feveral aéts, in- 
flructions, &c, of a procefs or law-fuit. 
It is either civil or criminal ; civil pro- 
cedure relates to the eftate alone; ¢rimi- 
nal or extraordinary procedure, where the 
perfon is profecuted, 

PROCEED, among merchants, whatever 
arifes from ny thing. 

PROCELEUSMATICUS, in the antient 
poetry, a foot confifting of four fhort 
fyllable, or two pyrrbichiufes, as bomi- 
nibus. See Foor and PyRRuICHIUS, 

PROCELLARIA, the sToRM-ziIRD, in 

ornithology, a genus of birds, belong- 
ing to the order of the pafferes, the cha- 
racters of which arethele: the beak is of 
a compreffed figure, the upper and under 
chops are of an equal length, and the 
upper one is hooked at the point; the 
noftrils are of a cylindric form, run pa- 
rallel, and grow to the beak; and the 
feet are palmated. 
It is about the fize of the common water- 
wagtail, and its general colour is black, 
very glofly on the head and back, only 
the covering feathers of the wings have 
fome white toward their tips. Before a 
ftorm it always gets under the covert of 
fhips failing in the northern feas, which 
is a fure token of an approaching ftorm ; 
whence the name. 

PROCESS, in law, denotes the proceedings 
in any caufe, real or perfonal, civil or 
criminal, from the original writ to the 
end thereof, 

In a more limited fenfe, procefs denotes 
that by which a man is firft called into 
any temporal court. 

The difference between procefs and pre- 
cept, or warrant, is, that the latter is 
only to attach or convene the party, be- 
fore any indi&tment or conviction, and 
may be either in the king’s or juftice’s 
name: but procefs is always in the 
king’s name, and commonly after an 
indiftment. 

Process, in chemiltry, the whole courfe 
of an experiment or feries of operations, 
tending to produce fomething new. 

PROcEss, procefius, in anatomy, denotes 
any protuberance or eminence in a bone, 

PROCESSION, froceffio, in theology, de- 
notes the manner in which the Holy 
Ghoft is conceived to iffue from the 
Father and Son, in the myftery of the 

Vou. HI, 


Trinity, See the article Trinity. 


Procession alfo denotes a ceremony in 


the romifh church, confifting of a formal 
march of the clergy and people, putting 
up prayers, &c, and in this manner 
vifiting fome church, &c. They have 
alfo proceflions of the hoft-or facrament, 
&c, Seethe article Host, &c, 


PROCESSUM conTiINUANDO, 2 writ 


for continuing a procefs after the death 
of the chicf juftice, or other juftices of 
oyer and terminer, 


PROCHEIN amy, proximus amicus, in 


law, the perfon next a kin to a child 
in non-age, and who, in that refpe&, is 


allowed to aci for him, and be his guar-. 


dian, &c, if he hold land in foccage. 
To fue, an infant is not allgwed to make 
an attorney; but the court will admit his 
next friend as plaintiff; or his guardian 
as defendant, 


PROCIDENTIA ant, UTERI, &c, the 


fame with prolapfus, $ze the article 
PROLAPSUs, 


PROCLAMATION, a public notice given 


of any thing of which the king thinks 
proper to advertife his fubjects. 
Proclamations are a branch of the king’s 
prerogative, and no perfon can make 
them without the king’s authority, ex- 
cept mayors of towns, &c. by cuftom of 
privilege. Proclamations which require 
the people to do, or not to do, certain 
things, have the force of laws; but then 
they are fuppofed to be confiftent with the 
laws already in being, otherwife they are 
fuperfeded. ‘ 
Proclamation is ufed for a folemn decla- 
ration of war and peace, and for the act 
of notifying the acceffion of a prince to 
the throne; and alfo for the public de- 
claration ufed at the calling of a court, 
and likewife on the difcharge or adjourn- 
ing; both for the attendance of perfons, 
and difpatch of bufinefs there. 

In courts baron, proclamation is made 
for any perfon to come in and claim 
copyholds that are vacant, and of which 
any tenant died feifed fince the laft court; 
after which the lord may fieze the copy- 
hold, if the heir does not come in to be 
admitted: and before a parliament is 
diffolved, proclamation is made, that if 
any perfon has any petition he may come 
in and be heard. 

Proclamation of rebellion, is a writ by 


which a perfen who does not appear upon 


a fubpeena, or an attachment of contempt 
in the court of Chancery, is reputed 


and declared a rebel, if he does not. 
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furrender himfelf by a day affigned. 
_For proclamation of a fine, and procla- 
mation of exigents, fee the articles FINE 

and EXIGENTS. 

PROCONDYLUS, a name given to the 
fit joint of each finger, See the article 
CONDYLUS, ; 

PRO-conresso, in law, is where a bill 

"4s exhibited in’chancery, and the defend- 
ant appears, and is in contempt for 
not an{wering: in this cafe the whole 
matter contained in the bill fhall be 
taken as if it were confefled by the de- 
fendant. , 

PROCONSUL, a roman magiftrate, fent 
to govern a province with con{ular au- 
thority. ‘ 

The proconfuls were appointed out of 
the body of the fenate, and uiually as 
the year of any one’s confulate expired, 
he was fent proconful into fome province, 
The proconiuls decided cafes of equity 
and juttice, either privately in their pra- 
torium or palace, where they received 
petitioners, heard complaints, granted 
writs under their feal, and the like 3 or 
elfe publicly, in the common hall, with 
the vfual formalities obferved in the court 
of judicature at Rome. ‘They had be- 
fides, by virtue of their ediéts, the power 


of ordering all things relating to the tri- _ 


bunes, taxes, contributions, and provi- 
fions of corn and money, &c. | Their 
- office lated only a year. See CONsuL. 

Proconsut, in our antient law books, is 
the fame with juficé in eyre. See the 
article JUSTICE. ; 

PROCREATION, the begetting and 

* bringing forthwehildren, See the article 
GENERATION, 

PROCTOR, a perfon commiffioned to 
manage another perfon’s caufe in any 
court of the civil or ecclefiaftical law. 
The proétors of the clergy, are the re- 
prefentatives chofen by the clergy to-fit in 
the lower houfe of convocation : of thefe 
there are two for each diocefe, and one 
for each collegiate church. 

Procrors, in an univerlity, are two offi- 
cers chofen from among the ftudents to 
fee good order and exerciles daily per- 
formed, ‘ 


PROCURATION, or Procuracy, an 


aé& or in@rument by which a perton is im- 


powered to treat, tranfact, receive, Ge. 
in another perfon’s name. ‘This word is 
is now little ufed in this fenfe, except in 
the cafe of a perfon who collects the 
fruits of a benefice for another. 

The fame word is ufed, for certain fums 
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of money annually paid by parifh-priefis 
to the bifhop or archdeacon, on account 
of vifitation, and which, in former 
times, were paid in neceffary victuals 
and provilions for the vifitor and his at- 
tendants. 

PROCURATOR. a perfon who has a 
charge committed to him, to aét for an- 
other. ; 

Thus the proxies of the lords in parlia- 
ment are, in our law books, called pro- 
curators: the bifhops are fometimes call- 
ed procuratores ecclearum; and the re= 
presentatives fent by the clergy to convo- 
cation, procuratores clerici, The word | 
is alfo uled for a vicar or lieutenant; and © 
we read of a procurator regni, who was 
an avtient magiftrate. Thofe who ma- 
nage caufes in Dogtor’s commons are al- 
fo called procurators or pro&tors. In our 
ftatutes, he who gathers the fruits of a | 
benefice for another is particularly called 
a procurator, and the inftrument im- 
powering him to receive them is termed a _ 
procuracy. 1 

ProcuraTor, is alfo a kind of magi- | 
ftrate in feveral cities in Italy, as the 
procurators of St. Mark at Venice, © 
Genoa, &c. The procurators of St. 
Mark are the adminiftrators of that 
church, and of the revenues attached to 
it: they are the patrons of orphans, 
and the executors of teftaments, and 
are cloathed in black velvet with ducal 
fleeves. Nell 

PROCYON, in aftronomy, a fixed ftar of © 
the fecond magnitude in the conftellation, 
called canis minor, See Canis. 

PRODICTATOR, in roman antiquity, 
a magiftrate who had the power, and did 
the office, of a digtator. See the article 
DicTATOR. 

They fometimes created this magiftrate 
where they could not have a diétator. 
PRODUCING, in geometry, fignifies the 
drawing outa line farther till it have any — 

affigned length. . — , . 

PRODUCT, in arithmetic and geometry, 
the facium of two or more numbers, or 
lines, &c. into one another: thus 5 x 4 
== 20, the produ& required. a 
In lines it is always (and in numbers 
fometimes) called the reftangle between 
the two lines, or numbers, multiplied by 
one another. ; 

PRODUCTION, in anatomy, the fame 
with procefs, See PROCESS, 

PROEM, a term fometimes ufed for pre- 
Jude or preface. See the articles Pre- 
LUDE and PREFACE, 

: PRO- 


Per O 
ROEMPTOSIS, in aftrenomy, the ap- 
pearance of the new moon a day later, 
by reafon of the lunar equation. See the 
article Moon. 
PROFANATION, the acting difrefpedt- 
fully to facred things, 
PROFANE, aterm ufed in oppofition to 
holy, and, in general, is applied to all 
perfons who have not the facred charac- 
ter, and to things which do not belong to 
the fervice of religion. 
PROFER, in law, the time appointed for 
the accounts of fheriffs, and other offi- 
. cers, to be given in to the Exchequer, 
which fhould be twice a year, by ftat. 51 
Hen, TH. 
It alfo denotes an offer, or endeavour, to 
proceed in an action by a perfon concern- 
ed fo to do, 
PROFESSION, profefio, amorg the Ro- 
manifts, denotes the entering into a reli- 
gious order, whereby a perfon. offers 
himfelf to God, by a vow of inviolably 
obferving obedience, chaftity, and po- 
verty. 


PROFESSOR, in the univerfities, a perfon” 


who teaches or reads public leétures in 
fome art or fcience from a chair for the 
purpofe. 

In the foreign and f{cottifh univerfities, 
profeffors teach the arts, and. have their 


claffes of pupils; but thofe in Eng- — 


Jand only read public leftures in term- 
time. 

Some profeffors are denominated from 
the arts they profefs, others from the 
founders of the profefforfhips, or thofe 
who affigned a revenue for the fupport of 
the profeffors. Such are the favilian pro- 
feffors, at Oxford; the lucafian, at Cam- 
bridge; and the regius -profeffors for 
reading leétures in each of our univer- 
fities, on divinity, hebrew, greek, law, 
and phyfic: fo called from thefe lectares 
being founded by king Henry VIII. 
PROFILE, in architeéture, the draught 
of a building, fortification, @c. wherein 
are expreffed the feveral heights, widths, 
and thicknefles, fuch as they would ap- 
pear, were the building cut down perpen- 
dicularly from the roof to the foundation. 
It is alfo called fe&tion, orthographical 
feftion, and, by Vitruvius, fciagraphy. 
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PRO 
This is the fame as elevation, in oppofi- 


tion to a plan, ichnography. See the ar- 
ticle FORTIFICATION. 


Prorive alfo denotes the outline of a fi- 


gure, building, member of archite&ture, 
&c. Hence profiling fometimes denotes 
defigning or defcribing the member with 
a rule, compafs, @c, 


PROFILE, in fculpture and painting, de- 


notes a head, portrait, &c. when repre- 
fented fide-ways, or in afide view. On 


almoft all medals, faces are reprefented in | 


profile. 


PROFLUVIUM, in medicine, denotes a 
flux, or liquid evacuation, of any thing. 


Seé the article Frux, 


PROGNOSTICS, a@polvweis, among phyfi- 


cians, fignifies a judgment concerning 
the event of a difeafe, as whether it fhall 
end in life or death, be fhort or long, 
mild or malignant, @c. See the articles 
Disease, SiGN, and INDICATION, 

A prudent phyfician will be very cauti- 
ous in delivering his prognoftic, and not, 
like bold quacks, promife all will go well, 


whether the cafe is curable cr not. He — 


ought to avoid both extremes, and to de- 
clare from his confcience what he takes to 
be the true ftate of the patient; only ia 
dahgerous cafes he fhould do it to the re- 
lations, and at the fame time tell his rea- 
fons; both for hope and fear; for as to 
the patient himfelf, it is proper to cherifh 
him with hopes of a recovery, both be- 
caufe fome diforders are much aggravated 


by fear, and the expectation of future ° 


health and eafe has often a happy effect. 


PROGRAMMA, antiently fignified a let. - 


ter, fealed with the king's feal. 
Programma is alfo an univerfity-term for 
a billet or advertifement, pofted up, or 
given into the hand, by way of invitation 
to an oration, &c, containing the argu- 
ment, or fo much as is neceflary for un- 
derftanding thereof. 


PROGRESSION, in general, denotes a 


regular advancing, or going forward, in 
the fame courfe and manner. - 


PROGRESSION, in mathematics, is either 


arithmetical or geometrical. Continued 
alithmetic proportion, where the terms 
do increafe and decreafe by equal differ- 
ences, is called arithmetic progreffion : 


a, at+d, at+2d, a+3d, Be. be : 
thus} a; a—d, a—2d, a— 34, Sc. decreafing by the difference a 


In numbers $2? Hie ee 


24> 4, 6, 8, 10, &e. iio by the difference 2, 
z, &c. decreafing 


But fince this progreffion is only a compound of two feries, wiz, 


of Equals : a a a4, 
2 Arith, proportionals a, hd, 2d, 3d, -H4d,3 7%. 


ay, a, &e 
2 


5 Es \ ‘There« 


Pe 
In any arithmetical progieffion, 


a fir term 
ieee 
If <2 be the 
ris 
S 


common difference, 
number of terms, 
Jatt term, 
fum of al] the terms; 
And the feveral cafes are reducible into 
ten propofitions, which are all folved by 
the two following Jemmata. 
Lemma ‘3 In any arithmetic progreflion, 


itis,1:~::a+/:s 
a if a+l 
at+d a l—d at! 
Fors a+2d e+ 5 l—2d pay atl 
Jats) l—3d atl 
&e. &e, &e, 


Therefore s+s—at+lx az. saan is, 


2s—a+/lxm Confequently, 1:-::2 
ad: Se 

From this the following csianecit natu 
rally follow. 


Cor. I. PIN stk 
n 


r 
=25—al x= 
n n 


Cor. II. 2-7 = Meeinaeen a POS Sain 
at+l atl a+l 


25 2S——Na 
Cor II. 7=——a= te ei 
a a 

I 
nas Se. 
Cor, IV. s et ka Fea hale ahesieit Libs 

Baad |). 2 2 
—2x—: 


2 

Lemma II, In any arithmetic progreffion 
itis1:#—1::d:l/—a. 

For, a, a+d, a+-2d, at+3d, a-u—1 
xd=l. Thatis, 2—-1xd—l—a, by 
tranfpofition. Therefore, 1:7—1::d:l—a, 
From this likewife the four following co- 
rollaries are deduced. 


Cor. I. a= i ae a—1xXd—l—nd+d. 
Cor. II. nat BE re de 
a 
Cor. IIL Oe ih 
/ Semel | aw—tI 


Cor, IV. l=a+2z—1 xd=a+nd—d. 
Prop. I. Given a= a= the firft term, 
d=2= the common difference, z= 55— 
the number of terms ; required /—the lait 
term, and s = the fum of all the terms. 
Solution. 1. Ja4ndede 5@ 
by Lem, I. and Ii. 
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Therefore the moft natural arithmetic progreffion is that which begins with o: as 
0, ckd, had, 3d,  4d,9 


then any three of thefe terms being giveg, 
the other two are eafily found. 


PR. O 


increafing, 


| 
decreafing. | 
| 


Then, sat+und—nuda=rz—na; and 
25—=2na+nnd—n d, by tran{pofition. 

d—nd 7 
2. Therefore, s—7 a+ vile Ss by di-) 
vifion = 240. i 
Prop, II. Given a, d,/; required 7, = 


Solution, r. ri as by Lem.| 


I. and II. a 
Then, 2 ds=ll+1d—a*+ad, by mul- 
tiplication, id aha d 
2, Therefore, pate eae o 
vifion, ad 
Prop. III, Given a, d,s; required x, /.| 
Solution, Since == —-_ atn d—d 
by Lem. I. and II, 7” 


Therefore, xzd+2na—nd= 25, by 
Bild ta am gue ails, 


And nn + - 


| 


by di-: 


—=* by divifion. 
" y divifi | 


WV aat+idd—ad+2ds:—a 


% Pe) bad 7 
And becaufe x ——7* Bsa Lem. 
I. and IT. atl d 


Therefore, //4+dl=2ds—ad+taa, b 
multiplication and tranfpofition. 
2. Then l=f ~2dsmad+aatidd: 
— 74, by compleating the fquare an 
evolution, 

Prop, IV. Given a, J, 5; required 2, d. 


Solution. 1.2 =— _ boat by Lem 
I. and II, Ia d 
Then, 2 ds—ld—ad=ll—aa, by mul 
tiplication and tran{pofition. 
2. Therefore, poh hr ae, 
as—/—a 
Prop. V. Given a, 2, s; required /, d, 
25—17a 


by divifion . 


Solution, xr, /= 
Lem.I.and II, ” 
Then and—nd=2s—2na by dil 

tiplication and tranfpofition. 


25—2na 
2. Therefore, d= 


faa 2N— LZ 
Prop. VI. Given a, , 2; required d, 5 


.) by divi 


Solution. 1, 4 ——— 
Lem, II, liww A 


T 
=l—ax ; 
Hwy] 


PR @ 
natal 


2. s= =atlx~, by Lem. I. 


2 
Prop. VII. Given d, /, 7; required a, s. 
25—nl 


Solution. 1 @c~/—2d4+d= 
by Lem. II. and I. ; 
Then, 2 s222/—and-+ nd, by multi- 
plication and tranfpofition. 
a2nl—nund+nd 


2. Therefore, s= ———,, by di- 
vifion, be 
Prop. VIII. Given d, z, 5; required a, /. 


Solution. Since/ a +2d—-d= 25—na 


by Lem. II. and I. 

Then, 22a==2 s——nnd+nd, by mul- 

tiplication and tranfpofition. 

2s—nnd4+nud b 
22 sly 


1. Therefore, a= 
divifion. 
2s—nl 


2 » by 


And, fince a = l—_nd+d= 
Lem. II. and I. 

Then, 227/=25+2nd—nd, by multi- 
plication and tran{pofition. ’ 

2. Therefore, i=- ih opens 
vifion, aH 
Prop. IX. Given d, /, 5; required a, x. 
¥ x as lea+td 
Solution. Since z ry ROE BEM by 
Lem.I, andl. @t! 4 

Then aa—ad=Ill+ld—2zds, by 
multiplication and tranfpofition, 

x. Therefore, ab \/l-ld—adspidd 
+id. as—nl 
And becaufe a —/——-nd +d —=———, by 
Lem. II. and I, e 
Therefore 2znud+2nl+nd—= 25, by 
multiplication and tranfpofition, 


—, by di- 
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PRO 
Prop. X. Given x, /,s; required a, de 


‘ 25—7 
Solution. 1. a= 


Lem. I,and if, ” 
Then, 22/—2s=nnd—nd, by multi- 
plication and tran{pofition. 


fo 
2. Therefore, d _—, by divifion. — 


xl—nd+d, by 


To find the fum of the powers of any arithe 


metic PROGRESSION. 


Preparation. Suppofe z the index of the. 
power. 

Let each term of the progreffion be raifed — 
to each power, under that whole fum is 
fought. And let the fum of each rank 
fo raifed, be multiplied by the multiple 
of the like dimenfion of aina+a)"+1, 
Put x for the fum of all the produ&s. 


And m for the multiple of a’, in the 


power g--dtt 
Solution, ? 


Then 

um 
is the fum of any feries of powers, whofe 
roots are arithmetically proportional. 
For fuppofe the fum of the cubes of this 
arithmetic progreffion a, a+d,a+2d, 
a+34, was required, 


Ts ara? tata) Ame at +403 d+ 
6a? d* + 4ad> 4 d+, and the fum of this 
feries is 4a4+6d¢, Which multiply by 4¢* 


(the multipleof a intoz+a> tT") the 
product will be 16443 + 24 d*, Alfo 


ltd 25 A d i 4 
And— id ——, by divifion. the fum of their fquaresis 4a” 124d - 
tii «one SOs! Poem 4-14d?. Which multiply by 6d? (‘he 
Teyflittdd+ld—ads multiple of a? ina + d)'*" ) the pros 
a ple of a* ina+ e pro 
a Then, 2=3 id dué& will be 24 a? d+ + 72 243 +84 d+. 
Therefore x= 24.07 d* + 88.ad34108 d+ = fum of thefe produéts 
To which add at a pd* (=a3+*-+4+nd3t*) 
5 aye PSNR REINO! | nt+r. er 
The fum is at+24a* d*+88adi4+112d* (=a +nd : +x) 
From jnay aetad = at +16 a3d+96.a* d* + 256ad3 + 256 dt 
Subtra&t Figg Pw a? Br 4+-24.a7d? + 88 ad} +112 d* 


n I 
Then a Sua Aas * 


And 


(w=) 44 


na 4+2%216a3d + 72a" d>+ 168 ad3 +1444*. 
3 14 
baat aD oral Halbeek: * oF fe aac de =4a3+4+18a'd+ 424d + 564%, the 


fym of the cubes of the given cubes of the given terms. Becaule 


a+2d 
a+ad 


a a 
° 3 * 2 dr 
Twain ef) shit) +3a7*d+ 3ad*+ 


The fum is 


a3 


a3+6ar7d+12ad*+ 843 
ai+g9a*d+27ad*+27d? 
4a +i8ardt4qzad* £ 36dF 


The 


PR O 


other power. 
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The fame with the quotient before found. 


PRO 


It is the fame in any other feries for any 


Geometric PROGRESSION, or continued geometric proportion, is when the terms do 


increafe or decreafe by equal ratios : 


@, ar, arr, ne &c. increafing 4 
Bure 
a -~ —o 
> rr orrr 
2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, increafing 
64, 32, 16,8, 4, 2, decreafing 


» Ge. decreafing 


But fince this progreflion is only a get fe two feries, viz. 


¢ 5 Equals 


&@, a, 4, a, 


thus, 
from a continual merely by 7. 
{from a continual } Fig en caHOn by Ze 
i er , M 


Geometric proportion, 1, 7, 72, r3, rt, 2, 
therefore the moft natura! progreffion is that which begins with unity, 


1 OS ole a NU TO 
as >a — oy 


1 1 I i 


thatisy rises) e2,)) 735) 74; 


as I I I rt 
a ri ga? aa, 
b CABG) (BF 5 OT eS 
In geometric progreffion, 
a firft term, 
r the ratio, 
Tf< x Sbe the< number of terms, 
4 laft term, 
$ fum of al] the terms; 


And the feveral cafes are reducible to ten 
propofitions, which are folved by the two 
following lemmata, 


Of imcreafing progreffions. 


Lem. I. In an increafing geometric pro- 
greffion &@, ar, ar*, ar’, ar*, ard, Ge. 


itis r:7::5s—l:5s—a. 
For Wi dad- ie 38 Pe sabag, 
But AxaKse21s¥ 


Therefore 1: 7::5—/:5—a. 
Car? 3s. s= foo toon 


— | r—lrI 


-_-a ——_, 


s— I 
Cor. 2. 4 IS aX: 
sl s—l 
Cor, 3. amstrl—rsarl—sxr—1. 


rsamsta atr—ixes 
ns ree 


Cor, 4. /= soe 
7 
s—a 
Lem. II. In an increafing geometric 


- progreffien it is 1:77 * ::a: 1, . 
For a, ar, ar?, ar3, art, ec, ar 


—— oe 


—T 


Therefore 1:7”? = g: 1, 
Cor. 1. lar? tea 
Cor. 2, a= sole ; . 

pint yl 

Lir?t L.J—L.a 
Cor. 3. 2==— Ee —-F1} 
- | re +1 meh es) 


r 
ry be, increafing, 
rs 
I 
r ¢&e, decreafing. 
tg ee 


then any three of thefe terms being given, 
the other two are eafily found. 


that is, the logarithm of /—the loga- 
rithm of a, wie 9 by the logarithm 
of r. 


—s 


Sots 4% Lge 

Prop. I. Given a,.7, 2, required J, s. 
$s men eae r?—* by Lem. II, 
But s= 


ar’, by inicteepieanhon. 


- andrxi= 


2. by Lem. I 


2. Therefore s=— 
by fubftitution. 7? 
Prop. II, Given a, r, /5 required 5, 7. 

rl—a _l—a 


5 Oia “ti by Lem. I. 
r—r or 
2, po — a, 1. by Lem. II. 
Prop. Il. Given a, 7, 53 required /, 2. 
OE =: "mts ar” by Lem. I. 
and 104.7 jut m 
Then r—sXs+a=rxar ar, by 
paint 
And 2 XIt4 by divifion, But 
a 
LL etlisiod 
a 


Li—rxsta—L.a 
2. Therefore fares Se 


by divilion, Lr 


Prop. 
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. Paes, 
Prop. pire a, |, 3 required 7, 2, Therefore ant If nl, | 
Te, to TOON ca by Lem. I. srs 78d 
ares ; hee 2. Therefore / = - ——., by di- 
LJ—L.a LJd—-Lia . n_. 
22 +1 —— — vifion, rT i 
Lr, Lis—a—L.s—! Prop. IX. Givenr, J, 5; required a, 2, 
+1. by Lem, I. te @=strl—¢s—lr—s x pamz 
Prop. V. Given a, a, 53 required, /. Pe. F trl—rsslr—sxr es by 
A S7—S4+ a a—t I V4 pay 
Since ar by Lem. ee wy) te ¥ 
ms » OY Bat>= poy may at by Lem 
I. and Fi. ma Il. 
Then sr—ar’=s— a, by divifion and And L._—_— ——1 Lyr, by the nae 
tranfpofition. : hd rl—rs ? 
mS sma _es ture of logarihms. Pileiair iio BEES 
ve Therefore, —r Hr oe A lee faah Ua ch LioJ—L.s+ri—rs 
1, by divifion. abs L. + sii 
And fince far” 7, andr = F +1, by divifion and tranfpofition, 
, At Prop. X. Given 2, |, 5; required 7, a, 
eo ; n n—t Bee 
therefore / — ax . Since sr —sr =/lr —l, by Propo= 
ene fition VIII. | 


fone 


2. Theref. Jxs—/ ON maxs ag) Aeneas Then l=sr?*~ 57” +1r"(=s 
by multiplication, —s+1xr”) by tranfpofition. 


Prop. VI. Gi ; i — 
p. VI oho a,n, 1; required r, 5. rc, SMB ace teanec wet Tat s 
paaace paw q F ect sal 
q. r= l+a}n—1, by Lem. II. But> | Pras Bet NED ot 
~ sal 


+l=s, by Lem, I. 
7 baw n—T Vinee 1 
2. Therefore s = ————— ti,by 3% @xs—al =/xs—l)", by Pro 
ait i pofition V. ; 
fabsitudon: l=an—1—1 Of decreafing geometric progreffions, 
In finite decreafing progreflions, the fame 


Prop. VII, Given r, #, 2; required a, s. 


» by Lem. II. But fring tions, if the feries be inverted, fo that 


aa 

r 

= 4, by Lem, I. 1 
H 


the laft. And fince in the increafing pro- 
pition itisr—1:1;:/+a:s—/; there. 
ore in a decreafing geometric proportion 


u—yJ 7 n aii : 
r—l itis r——1:1::a—I; s—a, by inverting 
2. Therefore s—=——____— —-____. the terms 
7 T=——1 RAT U— I Cc I B a e f it! d fi 
by fubRitution, tint ye Birds dap cadant sheng 8 § “a 
Prop. VIII. Give ; required a, /. STEM ee 9 on eo) Se 
rop. VIIL. Given r, 5,2; req A Roly’ | Wecbenties 
ath r—s+a— ar”, by Lemma I. Prop.|Given. Required, Solutvon. 
and IT. i — | — | ———_| —__— 
n d 
Then sr—s—ar” —a(=axr —1 J/by ” = od aaa i 
tran{pofition \ 
" om — BS de v S>s— 
y. Therefore a aleve * Aku xs, by ———_—.. Pwsls f 
divifion, y?—~y fe I 3- a a S—— SPL 
aa J 
BodsGate's = Babe by Prop. VII Cor. II. Alfo Maher = (that is, aft— 
. rere: > , ° b] S 
7m — ¥ ad:2d, orx)::7—I:4, 


an infinite 


Therefore a— x: x 5 “ie :s—ain ; yp } progreffion, 


Pint pal a—xl. si eh Ge tgecs miles, in the fecond g miles, in the third 
4 RNa Ie Gx Bros Ge. eternally, as 10 to 9, 
in an infinite decreafing progreffion. Here is given r=*2, am10 3 required 


Queftion. Suppofe a body fhould move  s, Then, by 


at this rate, viz, in the firft moment 1e ' Cor 
‘ > ° 


rules will ferve for the like propofie, 


n—t r—t the leaft term be the firft, and the greateft — 


ie 


» yi 
i 


Cot, § K 3 “a ee =toomiles 
. CIF, aa--a—x 5 fought. | 

‘That is, a moveable body continuing its 
motion in that ratio eternally, would on- 
ly run 100 miles, or more than any thing 
that is lefs than 100 miles, 

Cor, WI. Since r—1:1:: a:5—a; there- 
Fore sma apy SS, ee, 
’ FL-5 To peengs 

A sige a 
vem 2 heats &e, 


Whence if any quantity a, be continually 
divided by any other quantity 7, the fum 
of all the terms will be ——-» that is, tal 

a f—-I 1—zr 
X a; or theo of a. ‘Therefore a x 


I 


; “ 
Sy. Segoe Ge. rax ers 


GO ork AY SR ee 

a eee ed I 
-4—4-—-4—, Ge. =—— Where, 
Pe dill aan od r—t 
af a=r—t, thens=—ryY. 


~ Whence, it is evident, that an infinite 


progreflion, or an infinitely infinite -one, 
may be collected into one fum; which 
fam may not be only finite, but equal to 
nothing. And of infinites it is hence 
plain, that fome are equal, others un- 
equal: and alfo, that one infinite may be 
equal to two or more finites, or infinites. 


- PROHIBITED coops, in commerce, the 


fame with contraband goods. See the 
article CONTRABAND, 

PROHIBITIO bE VASTO DIRECTA 
PARTE, in law, is a writ judicial di- 
reéted to a tenant, prohibiting him from 
making wafte upon the land in contro- 
verly during the fuit. 

This writ is alfo fometimes direéted to 
the sheriff. 

PROHIBITION, in law, is a writ that 
iffues out of the chancery, king’s bench, 
or common pleas, to prohibit fome other 
court, either {piritual or fecular, to pro- 
ceed in a caufe there depending, upon a 
fuggettion that the caufe does not belong 
to the court. 

PROJECTILES, are fuch bodies as be- 
ing put in a violent motion by any great 
force, are then catt off or let go from the 
place where they received their quantity 
of motion: as a ftone thrown froma 
fling, an arrow from'a bow, a bullet 
from a gun, @c. 

It is ufually taken for granted, by thofe 

- who treat of the motion of projeétiles, 
that the force of gravity near the earth’s 
furface is every where the fame, and 
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aéts in parallel diretions; and that the 
effect of the air’s refiftance upon very — 
heavy bodies, fuch as bombs and cannons: 
bails, is too {mall to be taken into confi- 
deration. 
The famous Sir Ifaac Newton has fhewn, 
that the gravity of bodies which are 
above the fuperficies of the earth, is re- 
ciprocally as the fquares of their diftan- 
ces from its center; but the theorems _ 
concerning the defcent of heavy bodies, 
demonrated by Gallileus, and Huy- 
gens, and others, are built upon this 
foundation, that the action of gravity is 
the {ame at all diftances: and the confe-— 
quences of this bypothefis are found to 
be very nearly agreeable to experience. 
For it is obvious, that the error arifing 
from the fuppofition of gravity’s ‘acting 
uniformly, and in parallel lines, muft be 
exceeding {mall; becaufe even the greateft 
diftance of a projectile above the furface 
of the earth, is inconfiderable, in compa- 
rifon of its diftance from the center, to 
which the gravitation tends, Bot then, 
on the other hand, it is very certain, that — 
the refiftance of the air to very fwift mo- 
tions, is much greater than it has been 
commonly reprefented. Neverthelefs, (in 
the application of this doétrine to gunne- 
ry) if the amplitude of the projection, an- 
f{wering to one given elevation, be firft 
found by experiment (which we fuppofe) 
the amplitudes in all other cafes, where 
the elevations and velocities do not very 
much differ from the firft, may be deter- 
mined, toa fufficient degree of exact- 
nefs, from the foregoing hypothefis : be- 
caufe, in all fuch cafes, the effects of the 
refiftance will be nearly as the amplitudes 
themfelves ; and were they accurately fo, 
the proportions of the amplitudes, at dif- 
ferent elevations, would then be the very 
fame as in vacuo. See RESISTANCE, 
Now, in order to forma clear idea o 
the fubje&t here propofed, the path of 
every projectile is to be confidered as de- 
pending on two different forces ; that i 
to fay, on the impellant force, whereby 
the motion is firft begun, (and would be 
continued in a right line) and on the 
force of gravity, by which the projectile, 
during the whole time of its flight, is 
continually urged downwards, and made 
to deviate more and more from its firft 
dire@tion. As whatever relates to the 
track and flight of a projectile, or ball, 
(neglecting the refiftance of the air) is to 
be determined from the action of thefe 
two forces, it will be proper, before we 
proceed 
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proceed to confider their joint effect, to 
premife fomething concerning the nature 
of the motion produced by each, when 
fuppofed to aét alone, indepen tent of 
the other; to which end we have pre- 
mifed the two following lemmata. 
‘Lemma [. Every body, afier the im- 
preffed force wh+reby it is put in motion 
ceafes to aS, continues to move uniform- 
ly inaright-line: unlefs ic be interrupt- 
ed by fome other # orce or impediment. 
This is a law of nature, and has its de- 
monttration from experience and matter 
of fact. 
Corollary. It follows from hence, that a 
ball, after leaving the mouth of the piece, 
would continue to move along haere of 
its firtt diveStion, and defcribe"Ipaces 
therein proportional to the times of their 
de(cription, were it not for the action of 
gvavity ; whereby the direétion is chang- 
ed, and the motion interrupted. 
Lemma II. Tne motion, or velocity, 
acquired by a ball, in freely defcending 
from reft, by the force of an uniform 
gravity, is as the time of the defcent; 
and the {pace fallen through, as the {quare 
of chat time. 
The firit part of this lemma is extremely 
obvious: for fince every motion Is pro- 
portional to the force whereby it is ge- 
nerated, that generated by the force of 
an uniform gravity, mult be as the time 
of the defcent'; becaufe the whole effort 
uf ‘uch a force is proportional to the time 
of its aétion ; thatis, as 
P the time of the defcent. 
To demonifirate that the 
diftances defcended are 
proparticral — to the 
{quares of the times, let 
© the time of failing thro’ 
any prepofed  diftance 
AB, be reprefeoted by 
f the right line PQ 5 which 
conceive to be divided in- 
to an indefinite number 
of very fmall, equal, 
particles, repretented 
} each, by the fymbol a 5 
and Jet the diflagce de- 
{cended in the firft of 
them be Ac; in the fe- 
B cond cd; in the third 
de; and fo on, 
Then the velocity acquired being always 
as the time from the beginning of the 
defcent, it will at the middle of the firft 
of the faid particles be reprefented by 7 
m; atthe middje of the fecond, by 1 5 
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mat the middle of the third, by 2} m, i 
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But fiace the velocity, at the middle of 
any one of the faid particles of trme, 
is an exact mean between the velecities: 
of the two extremes thereof, the corre!- 
ponding particle of the diftance A by, 
may be therefore confidered as deferibed 
with that mean velocity: and fo, the 
fpaces Ac, cd, de, ef, Ge. being re- 
{fpectively equal to the above-mentioned 


quantities—; Eg 3, tis &e. it fol- 
Sit hoy Dae 

lows, by the continual addition of thefe, 

that the {paces Ac, Ad, Ae, Af, Ge, 

fallen through from the beginning, will 


be expreffed by baie’! A ed bien Lins 
i x 2 2 2 
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» &e, which are evidently to one an- 


other in proportion, as, 1, 4. 9, 16, 25, 


&c. thatis, as the lquares of the umes, . 
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Corollary. Seeing the velocity acquired 


in any number (7) of the aforefaid equal 
particles of time (meafured by the tpace 
that would be defcribed in one fingle 
particle) is reprefented by (w) times m, 
or 2m; it will therefore be, as one par- 
ticle of time, is to # fuch particles, fo is 
nm, the faid diftance aniwering to the 
former time, to the diftance, #7, cor- 
re(ponding to the latter, with the fame 
celerity acquired at the end of the faid # 
particles, Whence it appears that the 


2 
{pace — (found above) through which 


the ball falls, in any given time #y is 
juft the half of that (2%) which might 
be uniformly deferibed with the lait, or 
greatelt celerity in the fametime. . 

Scholium. It is found by experiment, 
that any heavy body, near the earths 
furface (where the force of gravity may 
be confidered as uniform) detcends about 
16 feet from reft, in the firit fecond of” 
time, Therefore, as the diftances fal- 
len through, are proved above ta be in 
proportion ; as the fquares of the time. 


It follows that, as the fquare of one fe- . 


cond, is to the fquare of any given num- 
ber of feconds, to is 16 feet to the num- 
ber of feet, a heavy body wiil frecly de- 
feend in the faid number of feconds. 
Whence the number of feet defcended in 
any given time will be found, by multis 
plying the fquare of the number of {e- 
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conds by 16, Thus the diftance defcend- 
edin 2, 3, 4, 5, @&c. feconds will ap- 
pear to be 64, 144, 256, 4oo feet, &c. 
re{pectively. Moreover, from hence, 
the time of the defcent through any given 
diftance will be obtained, by dividing the 


_ faid diftance in feet, by 16, and extract- 
‘ ing the {quare root of the quotient ; or, 


which comes to the fame thing, by ex- 
tracting the fquare root of the whole dif- 
tance, and then taking # of that root for 
the number of feconds required. Thus, 
if the difiance be fuppoled 2640) feet ; 
then, by either of the two ways, the time 
of the defcent will come out 12.84, or 


"32. 50 feconds. 


It appears alfo (from the corol.) that the 
velocity per fecond (in fect) attheend of 
the fall, will be determined by mu!tiply- 
ing the number of feconds in the fall by 
32. Thus it is found that a ball at the 
end of 10 feconds, bas acquired a velocity 


_ of 320 feet per fecond. After the fame 


manner, by having any two of the four 
following quantities, viz. the force, the 
times, the velocity, and diftance, the 
other two may be determined + for let 


the fpace freely defcended by a balJ, in 


the firft fecond of time (which is as the 
accelerating force) be denoted by F; al- 
fo let T denote the number of feconds 
wherein any diftance, D, is defcended ; 
and let-V be the velocity per fecond, at 
the end of the defcent ; then will 


Vr=2FT=2./FD=2D 
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All which equations are very eafily de- 
duced from the two original ones, D — 
PF TT, and V=2F T, already demon- 
firated ; the former in the propofition ite 
felf, and the latter in the corollary to it ; 
by which it appears that the meafure of 
the velocity at the end of the firft econd 
is 2F ; whence the velocity (V) at the 
end of (T) feconds muft confequently be 
expreffled by 2F x ToraF T. 

Thecrem 1. A projected body, whofe line 
of direction is parallel to the plane of the 
horizon, ‘deferibes by its fall a parabola, 


"Tf the heavy body is thrown by any ex- 


trinfecal force, as that of a gun or the 
like, from the point A, (plate CCXILI, 
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- falling perpendicularly by the force of 


PaO. a 


fig. 3.n° x.) fothat the direction of its 
projection is the horizontal line A D3; 
the path of this heavy body will be a fe- 
mi-parabola, For if ‘the air did not re- 
fift it, nor was it actéd on by its gravity, 
the projectile would proceed with an 
equable motion, always in the fame di- | 
rection; and the times wherein the parts 
of fpace AB, AC, AD, AE, were 
paffed over, would be as the fpaces A B, 
AC, AD, &e. refpectively. Now if 
the force of gravity is fuppofed to take 
place, and to aét in the fame tenour, as 
if the heavy body were not impelled by 
any extrinfecal force, that body would 
conttantly decline from the*right line 
AE; and the fpaces of defcent, or the 
deviations from the horizontal line AE, 
will be the fame as if it had fallen per- 
pendicularly. Wherefore if the body 


its gravity, paffed over the fpace AK 
in the time AB, defcended thro AL, 
in the time A C, and thro? AM in the 
time AD; the {paces AK, AL, AM, 
will be as the fquares of the times, that 
is, asthe fquares of the right lines A B,’ 
AC, AD, &c. or KF, LG, MH. But 
fince the impetus in the direction parallel 
to the horizon always remains the fame ; 
(for the force of gravity, that only foli- 
cites the body downwards, is not in the 
leaft contrary to it;) the body will be 
equally promoted forwards in the direc- 
tion parallel to the plane of the horizon, 
as if there was no gravity at all. Where- 
fore, fince in the time AB, the body 
paffes over a {pace equal to AB; bu 
being compelled by the force of gravity 
it declines from the right line A B thro 
a {pace equalto AK; and BF being 
equal and parallel to AK, at the end 
of the time A $B, the body will be in F, 
fo in the fame manner, at the end of the 
time A E, the body will be in I; and 
the path of the projectile will be in the 
curve AFGHI; but becaufe the 
fquares of the right lines KF, LG 
MH, NI, are proportionable to th 
ab(cifes AK, AL, AM. AN. The 
curve AF G HI wili be a femi-parabola. 
The path therefore of a heavy body pro- 
jected according to the direction A E, 
will be a femt-parabolical curve Q. E. D. 
Theorem 2. The curve line, that is de- 
fcribed by a heavy body projected ob= 
liquely and upwards, according to any 
direction, is a parabola. 

Let AF (fig. tid n® 2.) be the direc- 
tion of projection, any ways inclined t 
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the horizon, gravity being fuppofed 
not to aft, the moving body would al- 
ways continue its motion in the fame 
right ling, and would deferibe the {paces 
AB, AC, AD, &c. proportional to the 
times, But by the action of gravity it 
is compelled continualiy to decline from 
the path AF, and to move in acurve, 
which will be a parabola. Let us fup- 
pote the heavy body falling perpendicu- 
larly in the time A B, through the fpace 
AQ, and in the time AC, through 
the fpace AR, @c. The fpaces AQ, 
AR, AS, will be as the fquares of the 
times, or as the fquares of AB, AC, 
AD, It is manifctt from what was de- 
- monftrated in the lat theorem, that if in 
the perpendicular BG, there is taken 
BM=AQ and the parallelogram be 
compleated, the place of the heavy body 
_ atthe end of the time AB, will be M, 
and fo of the reft ; and all the deviations 
BM, &c, from the right line AF, 
arifing from the times, will be equal 
to the fpacess AQ, AR, AS, which 
ace.as the {quares of the right lines AB, 
AC, AD. Thro’ A draw the horizontal 
right line A P, meeting-the path of the 
projectile in P. From P raife the perpen- 
dicular P E, meeting the line of dire&tion 
in © ; and by realon the triangles ABG, 
ACH, &c, are equiangular, the fquares 
of the right lines AB, AC, &c. will be pro- 
portionable to the fquares of AG, AH, 
&c. fo that the deviations BM, CN, 
ec. will be proportionable to the (quares 
of the right lines AG, AH, &c, Let 
the line L be a third proportional to E P 
and AP; and it will be (by 17 El. 6) 
Lx EP=APg. but A Pg. :A Gq. 
Ss EP: BM::LxEP:LxBM; 
whence fince it is Lx EP= APzg. it 
willbe L x BM =A Gg. In like man- 
ner it will be Lx CN= A Hg. &e. 
But becanfe it is BG: AG:: (EP: 
AP:: by hypothefis) AP: L; it will 
be Lx BG=AGxAP=AGYX 
AG+AG»x GP=AGq.+ AGx 
GP... But it has been fhewm that it is 
Lx BM=A Gg. wherefore it will be 
LxBG—LxBM=AGx GP, 
thatis Lx MG=AGxGP. By 
the fame way of reafoning it will be L x 
NH>AHxHP, &c. Wherefore 
the reftangle under M G and L, wiil be 
equal to the {quare of AG, which is the 
property of the parabola; and fo the 
curve AMNOPK wherein the pro- 
jeSile is moved will be a parabola, 

Cor. 1. Hence the right line L is the la- 
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tus reStum or parameter of the parabola, 
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that belongs to its axis, 
Cor 2, Let A HHP, and it will be 


.Lx CN=AHg.=Lx NH, whence 


it willbe NH =CN; and confequently 
the right line AF being the line of di- 
reStion of the projectile, will be a tan- 
gent to the parabola. - 
Cor 3. If a heavy body is projeéted 
downwards, in a direction oblique to the 
horizon ; the path of the projectile will 
be a parabola. 

Theorem 3, The impetus of a pro- 
jected body in different parts of the 
parabola, are as the portions of the. 
tangents intercepted betwixt two right 
lines para'lel to the axis; that is, the 
impetas of the body projeéted in the. 
points A and B, (ibid, n® 3.) to which 
AD, and BE are tangents, will be as 
CD, and EB, the portions of the tan- 
pents intercepted betwixt two right lines 
CB, and DE paralle] to the axis. 

We have here treated the path of a pro- 
jefted body as an exaét parabola, though 


from the refiftance of the air, the line of % 


a projectile is not exaétly parabolical, but 


rather a kind of hyperbola; which, if 
confidered and applied to pragtice, would 
render the computations far more operofe, 
and the very {mall difference (as experi« 
ence fhews in heavy fhot) would, in a 
great meafure, leffen the elegancy of the 


' demonftrations given by accounting for 


it ; fince the common rules are fufficient- 
ly exact, and eafy fer practice. 


PROJECTION, in mechanics, the a&t of - f. 


communicating motion to a body, from - 
thence called projectile. See the preced~ 
ing article, 

In perfpe&tive, projeétion is the appear- 
ance or reprefentation of an object on the 
peripeRtive plane. See PERSPECTIVE. 
The projection of the {phere is either or- 
thographic, or ftereographic. See the’ 
articles ORTHOGRAPHIC and STEREO- 
GRaPHIC, Map, &c, 

‘The fermer, or orthographic projection 
fuppofes the eye placed at an infinite 
diftance; whereas, in the ftereographic 
projection, it is fappofed to be only go? 
diftant from the primitive circle, or placed 
in its pole, and thence viewing the circles 
on the [phere.. The primitive circle is 
that great circle which limits or bounds the 
reprefentation or projeftion; and the place 
of the eye is called the projecting point. 


The laws of the orthographic projeétion | 


are thefes 1. Therays by which the eye, 
placed at an infinite diltance, perceives 
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‘anv objeét are parallel. 2. A right line, 
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perpendicular to the plane of the projec- 
tion, is reprefented by a point, where it 
cuts the plane of the projeétion, 3. A 
right line, as A B, or CD, (pl. CCXIII. 
fig. 2. n° 1.) not perpendicular, is pro- 
jected into aright line, as FE and GH, 
and is always comprehended between the 
extreme perpendiculars AF and BE, 
and CGand DH. 4. The projeétion 
of the right line, AB, is the greateft 
when it is parallel to the plane of pro- 
jection ; being projegted in a right line 
equal to itfelf. 5, But an oblique line is 
always proje&ted into one lefs than it- 
felf ; and the more fo, the nearer it ap- 
proaches toa perpendicular, which, as 


already obferved, is projected into a point, — 


6. A plane furface, as ABCD, (zbid. 
n°, 2.) at right angles to the plane of 
the proje€lion, is projeed into the right 
line AB, in which it cuts the plane of 
the projections and any arch as Be, 
cc, or cA, is proje&ted into the corre- 
fponding lines Bo, 0, andoA. 7.A 
eircle parallel to the plane of, projeétion, 
is repretented by a circle equal to itfelf ; 
and a circle oblique to the plane of pro- 
jection, is reprefented by an ellipfis : for 
the method of putting thefe rules in prac- 
tice, fee the article Map. 

As to the ftereographic projeétion, its 
laws are thefe: 1, The reprefentations 
of all circles, not paffing thro’ the pro- 
jrcting point, will be ciicles. Thus, let 
ACE DB (plate CCXIL, fig. 1. 2, 3.) 
reprefent aipbere, cut by a plane RS, 
pafling through the center I, at right 
angles to the diameter E H, drawn from 
E the ploce of the eye; and let the fec- 
tion of the {phere by the plane R S, be the 
circle CF DL, whofe poles are Hand E, 
Suppofe now AGB isa circle on the 
fphere to be projected, whofe pole moft 
remote from the eye is P; and the vifual 
rays fiom the circle AGB, meeting in 
E, form the cone AGBE, whereof 
the triangle AE B is a fection thro’ the 
vertex E, and diameter of the bafe AB: 
then will the ‘figure ag&f, which is 
the projection of the circle AG RB, be 
itfelf a circle. for if the plane RS is 
fuppofed to revolve on the line C D, till 
it coincides with the plane of the circle 
ACEB; then will the circle CF DL 
coincide with the circle C & D H, and 
the projeted circle a fbx with the circle 
aNéK. Hemce, the middle of the pro- 
jeGted diameter, is the center of the pro- 
Jected circle, whether it be a great circle 
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or a fmall one; the poles and centers of - 
all circles, parallel to the plane of pro- 
jection, fall in the center of the projec- 
tion; and all oblique great circles cut 
the primitive circle in two points diame- 
trically oppofite. 2. The projeéted dia- 
meter of any circle fubtends an angle at 
the eye equal to the diftance of that circle 
from its neareft pole, taken on the fphere; 
and that angle is biffeéted by a right 
line, joining the eye and that pole. 
Thus let the plane R S (ibid, fig. 4.) cut 
the fphere HF EG, thro’ its center I 5 
and let ABC beany oblique great circle, 

whofe diameter AC is projected in acs — 
and K OL, any fmall circle parallel to 
ABC, whofe diameter K L is projeéted 
in k/, The diftances of thofe circles from 
their pole P, being the arches AHP, | 
KHP; and the angles aEc, kE/, are | 
the angles at the eye, fubtended by their 

projected diameters, ac, k/. Then is | 
the angle @Ec meafured by the arch 
AHP, and the angle AE / meafured by | 
the arch K HP, and thofe angles are © 
biffected by EP. 3. Any point of a 
fphere is projected at the diftance of the 
tangent of half the arch intercepted be- 
tween that point and the pole oppofite to — 
the eye, from the center of projeétion ; 
the femi-diameter of the fphere being ra- 
dius. Thus, let COE B (ibid. fig. 5.) 
be a great circle of the fphere, whoie con- 
teris c, GH the plane of projeétion cut- 
ting the diameter of the fphere in 4, B; 
E, C, the poles of the fection by that 
plane; and a, the projection of A. Then — 
1s Cc a= the tangent of half the arch AC, ~ 
as is evident by drawing C F = the tan- 
gent of half that arch, and joining cI’. 
4. The angle made by two projeéted cir- | 
cles, is equal to the angle which thele cir- 
cles make on the fphere. Forlet LACE 
and ABL (ibid. fig. 6.) be two circles 
on a {phere interfeGling in A; E, the pro- 
jeting point; and RS, the plane of 
projection, wherein the point A is pros” 
jected in @, in the line I C the diameter 
of the circle ACE. Alfolet DH, ® A, 
be tangents to the circles ACE, ABL. 
Then will the projected angle daf be 
equal to the {pheric angle BAC. 5. 
The diftance between the poles of the | 
primitive circle and an oblique circle, is” 
equal to the tangent of half the inclina- 
tion of thofe circles; and the ditlance — 
of their centers, is equal to the tangent 
of their inclination, the femi-diameter of 
the primitive being radius. For let AC - 
(ibid, fig. 7.) de the diameter of a circle, | 
wiir0l@ 
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whofe poles are PandQ, and inclined 
to the plane of projection in the angle 
AIF; and let a, ¢, p, be the projec- 
tions of the points A, C, Pj alfo let 
HaE be the projected oblique circle, 
whole center is g- Now when the plane 
of projection becomes the primitive circle, 
whofe pole is I ; then is I p = tangent of 
half the angle AI F, or of half the arch 
AF; and Ig=tangent of AF, or of 
the angle FHa=AIF. 6. If thro* 
any given point in the primitive circie, 
an oblique circle be defcribed ; then the 
centers of all other oblique circles pafling 
thro’ that point, will be ina right lire 
drawn thro’ ‘he center of the firft oblique 
circle at right angles to a line pafiing 
thro’ that center, the given point, and 
the center of the primitive: thus let 
GACE (ibid, fig. 8.) be the primitive 
circle, ADE a great circle defcribea 
thro’ D, its center being B. HK isa 
right line drawn thro” B perpendicular 
to aright line, CJ, paffing thro’ D, B, 
and the center of the primitive circle. 
Then the centers of all other great cir- 
cles, as F DG, paffing thro’ D, will 
fall into the line HK. 7, Equal arches 
of any two great circles of the fphere, 
will be intercepted between two other 
circles drawn on the {phere thro’ the re- 
moteft poles of thofe great circles. For 
let PBEA (ibid. fig. 9.) be a {phere, 
whereon AGB, CFD, are two preat 
circles, whofe remoteft poles are E, P; 
and thro’ thefe poles let the great circle 
PBEC, and the fmall circle PGE, 
be drawn, interfecting the great. cir- 
cles AG B, CF D, in the points B, G, 
and D, F. Then are the intercepted 
arches BG, and DF equal to one an- 
other. 8. If lines be drawn from the 
projected pole of any great circle, cutting 
the peripheries of the projected circle and 
plane of projection, the intercepted ar- 
ches of thole circumferences are equal 5 
that is, the arch GB — fd, (ibid.) 9. 
The radius of any tmall circle, whofe 
plane is perpendicular to that of the pri- 
mitive circle, is equal to the tangent of 
that lefler circle’s diftance from its pole ; 
and the fecant of that diftance, is equal 
to the diftance of the centers of the pri- 
mitive and leffercircle, For let P (ibid. 
fiz. 10.) be the pole, and AB the dia- 
meter of a leffer circle, its plane being 
perpendicular to that of the primitive 
circle, whafe center is C: then d being 
the center of the projected lefler circle, 
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dais equal to the tangent of the arcla 
PA, and dC = fecant of P A, 


PROJECTURE, in architecture, the out- 


jetting, prominency, or emboffing, which 
the mouldings, and other members, have 
beyond the naked wall, column, &c. 
and 1s always in proportion to its height 
The word is alfo applied to galleries, 
balconies, &c, which jet out beyond the 
face of the wail, Vitruvius gives it as 
a general rule, that ali projecting mem- 
bers in building have their projectures 
equal to their height ; but this is not to 
be underftood of particular members, or 
mouldings, as dentils, coronas, the fa- 
{ci of architraves, the abacus of the 
Tuican and Doric capital, @e, but 
only of the projectures of intire cor- 
niches. Some modern architects are of 
opinion that the great point in building 
confifts in knowing how to vary the pro- 
portions of projectures agreeably to the 
circumftances of the building. Thus, 
they fay, the nearnefs and remoteneis, 
making a difference in the view, require 
different pgojectures ; but itis plain, that 
the antients had no fuch intention, M. 
Perrault obferves, that the projecture of 
the bafe and corniche, is greater in the 
antique than the modern building by one 
third ; which feems to follow in a good 
meafure from the antients proportioning 
the projecture to the height of the pede- 
ftal, whereas the moderns make the pro- 
jecture the fame in all the orders, though 
the height of the pedeftal be very different. 


PROINDIVISO, in law, is taken for a 


poffeffion of lands, &c, belonging to 
two or more, whereof none of them can 
fay which is his portion; each having 
the whole, &c, as copartners before par- 
tition. 


PROLABIA, FORE-LIPs, a term in ana- 


tomy, for that part of the labia or lips 
which jets out. ; 


PROLAPSUS, in furgery, a prolapfior, 


or falling out of any part of the body 
from its natural ftuation; thus we fay 
prolapfus intettini, a prolapfion of the 
inteftine, @&c. 


PROLAPSUS ANTI, is fach a prolapfion of 


theinteftinum rectum, that itis frequent- 
ly inverted, or prolapfed to fuch a degree 
both in adults and infants, as to appear 
near a handbreadth hanging out of its 
natural fituation, Heifter thinks, that 
the caufe of this diforder may be a great 
weaknefs or relaxation in the rectum, 
which frequently happens to crofs and 
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violent pains of the piles, adyfentery, a 
ftone, or ulcer in the bladder, a difficult 
‘expulfion of the birth, or the feces, &c. 
The diforder is not difficult to cure when 
recent and the patient not weak ; bat in 

*the contrary circumftances, to effect a 
perfect cure is next to impoffible. If a 
gangrehe or cancer fhould infe& the rec- 
tum, asin fuch cafes it may, the above 
mentioned author advifes the application 
of difcutient and emollient: remedies ; 
and if they prove unfuccef:ful, an extir- 
pation of the morbid part. ‘The reduc- 
tion ‘of the inteftine, which fhould be 
effeted as foon as poffible, is done and 
retained in the fame manner as is direétcd 
in returning and retaining the prolapfed 
inteftines in wounds of the abdomen, 
See the article ABDOMEN. 


PROLAPSUS OCULI, is a deflemperature of 


the eye, in which itis fo violently in- 
flamed and {welled, that it cannot be con- 
tained in its orbit, but protrudes itfelf 
ovt of its natural feat. The caules of 
“this diforder are various,* proceeding 
fometimes from a violent inflammation, 
or a redundancy of humours in the eye, 
from an obftruction of the redudtory vel- 
*fels, and fometimes froma fcirrhus, can- 
cer,) or fome external violence. When 
‘the diforder is recent, and occafioned by 
humours, they may be generally difperf- 
ed according to Heifter, by bleeding, 
purging, and veficatories, with internal 
‘attenuants-and diluents, and external 
difeutient fomentations, But if the cafe 
‘is too obfinate to yield to remedies, re- 
courfe muft be had to the chirurgical ope- 
ration of the paracentefis, as in other 
dropfical cafes. See PARACENTESIS. 
At every dreffing a concave plate of lead 
mult be firmly fecured upon the eye, till 
it recover its natural figure, After the 
paracentefis, which our author choofes to 
do in the fclerotica, rather than the cor- 
nea, he dips his comprefs in fpirit of 
wine. When the eye is infected even to 
the root with a fcirrhus or cancer, there 
is no fafer method of relieving the pa- 
tient, than by extirpating it clean out of 
the orbit, deterging and healing the 
wound in the manner directed under the 
article WounD. 


PROLAPSUS INTESTINI, or a prolapfion of 


the inteftine. See the articles ENTERO- 
CELE and OSCHEOCELE, 


PROLAPSUS OMENTI, or a falling of the 


omentum into the fcrotum, See the ar- 


ticle EPIPLOCELE, 
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“‘elamorous children, or from a tenefmus, PROLAPSUS UTERI, is when the uterus 


‘gether with the fecundines, or afier a | 


_its ligaments, but without inverfion, and 


inftrument for that purpofe, 


PROLAPSUS VAGINA, or a bearing down © 


PRO 


falls down and appears out of the vagina 5 
whereas when it only defcends into the 
vagina,’ it is termed a defcent, or bear- 
ing down of the womb, ‘The epparent 
and moft generz] caufe of a prolapfus 
uteri is from too great a relaxation and 
weaknefs of its ligatures, and of the va- 
gina, and is oblerved moft frequently to 
follow a difficult jabour, or other violent 
ftraining, tho’ it may fometimes happen 
even to maids and young girls: as to 
the other fpecies of this diforder called 
the defcent of the womb, wherein the 
prolapfed uterus is inveited like a bag, 
fo that its internal furface appears outer 
molt, which at the fame times lies con- 
cealed in the vagina, it is never obferved 
but when the uterus is forced down to- 


difficult labour ; and if it is not {peedily 
reduced, the cafe fooh becomes paft cure, © 
and kills the patient. In order to re- 
duce the uterus, after the patient has dif 
charged her urine, fhe is to be placed in 
a proper pofture, and carefully feparating 
the placenta, if it adheres to the uterus, 
the latter isto be replaced with the fin-_ 
gers, by returning the pendulous part 
firft with the three middle fingers, and 
then with the whole hand into the cavity 
of the zbdomen, When the parts have 
recovered their former fituation, the pa- 
tient is to keep in bed, lying on her 
back, with her legs clofe together ; and 
refting in this pofture is of itfelf very of- 
ten fuffictent : however it may not be | 
improper to fecure the womb from falling © 
down again, either in coughing, {neez-— 
ing or otherwife, by retaining the lips of 
the pudenda together by a proper band- 
age. If thereisan inflammation, blees- 
ing and fomentation of the part with 
milk and water mult be ufed. ‘This dil- 
order is not fo dangerous when the womb 
appears externally from a relaxation of 


not in the time of labour, as it 1s not 
likely to be attended with inflammation 
or mortification; but when it happens in 
a weak habit, it is ofien impracticable 
to fuftain itin its proper fituation. In 
this cafe it muft be affifted by a proper 
bandage, end a retaining inflrument in- 
ternally, fuch asa peffary, or any other 
See the ar- 
ticle PEssaRy, 


of the vagina, is often confounded witly 
the prolapfus uteri, infomuch that they 
are 


PRO 
are often called by the fame name; not 
being eafily diftinguifhable from each 
other. Heifter takes a prolapfus of the 
vagina to happen when that body appears 
either wholly or in part without the labia 
pudendi; anda total prolapfion fhews it- 
felf without the relaxed labia like a flefhy 
ring, red or bloody, and {welled more 
or lefs, according to particular circum- 
ftances, With regard to the treatment, 
when it is without inflammation the pro- 
lapfed parts fhould be returned without 
the leaft delay, to prevent any inflamma- 
tion, fcirrhus, or gangrene, after being 
fomented with fome altringent and difcu- 
tient liquor; after which the patient 
fhould keep her bed for feveral days, re- 
taining her thighs clofe together without 
moving her body. In fome cafes it will 
be proper to heat the patient with fome 
mineral waters of the chalybeat kind, 
and fome preparations of fteel; but if 
the diforder is inveterate, endeavours 
muft be ufed to palliate it, by ordering 
the patient conftantly to wear the T 
bandage, See the article BANDAGE, 

If the prolapfed parts are inflamed, dif- 
cutient fomentations and cataplafms are 
to be applied externally, and bleeding 
and the other internal medicines direéted 
under the article INFLAMMATION. 
PROLAPSUS UVULZ, a diforder of the 
uvula, which is fometimes fo much en- 
Jarged and elongated as even to reach 
the larynx, and pharynx, and obitrac&t 
the aétions both of refpiration and de- 
glutition, If it proceeds from a recent 
inflammation, as may be judged from 
the pain, heat, and rednefs of the cir- 
cumjacent parts, the patient may be re- 
lieved with cooling gargles, and injec- 
tions of wine and water, or a decogtion 
of proper herbs with a little alum; but 
at the fame time proper coolers muft be 
ufed internally, with bleeding, purges, 
and clyfters, to prevent the inflammation 
from {preading thro’ the fauces, and excit- 
ing a quirfy. When this diforder conti- 
nues, notwithftanding the ufe of remedies, 
it will be neceffary, depreffing the tongue 
with a fpatula, to clip off the redundant 
part of the uvula with a pair of {ciffars ; 
after which the blood being permitted to 
run a little time, it may be retrained 
by a gargle of warm wine, vinegar, or 
if it fill continues, apply 2 little alum, 
or a cautery, till the haemorrhage ceafes. 
PROLATE, in geometry, an epithet ap- 
plied toa fpheriod produced by the re- 
. volution of a femi-ellipfes about its lar- 
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ger diameter. See thearticles ELLtiPsis 
and SPHEROID. 

PROLATION, in mufic, the art of fliak-, 
ing or making feveral infleAions of the 
voice or found on the fame note or fylla- 
ble. See the article SINGING. 

PROLEGOMENA, in philology, certain 
preparatory obfervations or difcourfes 


prefixed to a book, &¢. containing feme- 


thing neceffary for the reader to be ap-" 
praiied of, to enable him the better to 
underftand the book, or to enter deeper 
into the {cience, &c. 

PROLEPSIS, spornJic, a figure in rhetoric, 
by which we anticipate or prevent what 
might be objected by the adverfary 3 
thus, :¢ may be objected, &c. 

PROLEPTIC, sporextin@, an epithet ap- 
plied to a periodical difeafe which an- 
ticipates, or whofe paroxyfm returns 
fooner and fooner every time, as is fre- 
quently the cafe in agues. 

PROLIFIC, fomething that has the qua- 
lities neceffary for generating. See the 
article FERTILITY, . 

PROLIXITY, in difcourfe, the fault of 
entering into toe minute a detail, of be- 
ing too long, precife, and circumitantial, 
even to a degree of tedioufnefs. 

PROLOCUTOR of the convocation, the 

fpeaker or chairman of that aflembly. 
See the ariicle CONVOCATION. 
There are two prolocutors of the convo- 
cation, one of the higher houfe, and gne 
of the lower: the prolocutor of the lower 
houle, immediately upon their firft affem- 
bling, is chofen by the members of that 
houle, and prefented to the higher houfe 
as their prolocutor; that is, the perfor 
by whom they intend to deliver their re- 
folutions to the higher houfe, &c, and 
to have their own houfe efpecially regu- 
lated : in which refpe& his office is to 
call the names of thofe that are of the 
houfe, as he fees caufe, to read all things 
propounded, gather fuffrages, Gc. The 
archbifhop of Canterbury is. by virtue of 
his office prolocutor of the higher houfe 
of convocation. 


PROLOGUE, #rologus, in dramatic poe- 


try, a difcourfe addreffed to the audi- - 


ence before the drama or play begins, 
The original intention was to advertife 
the audience of the fubjeét of the piece, 
and to prepare them to enter more eafily 
into the action, and fometimes to make 
an apology far the poet. ‘This Jaft ar. 
ticle fees intively to have taken poffef- 
fion of the prologue in the britifh drama, 
The French have lett off the uf of pro- 

logues: 


ra 
Togues : thofe few they ule have nothing 
in them of the genuine prologue, as bear- 
ing no relation to the fubjeét, but being 
mere flourifhes of harangues in praife of 
the king, @c. In the antient theatre the 
prologus was properly the acior who re. 
hearfed the prologue: the prologus was 
efteemed one of the dramatis perfore, 
and never appeared in the piece in any 
other chara&ter : the prologue, therefore, 
among them, though not an effential, 
was yet an acceflary part of the piece; 
with us it is no part at all, but fomeihing 
intirely diftin& and feparate; with them 
the drama was opened with the appear- 
ance of the prologus; with us it is not 
opened till after the prologus is retired. 

- With us he always direéts his fpeech to 
the audience, confidered as in a play- 
houfe ; but with them he ought in pro- 
priety to have fpoken to a chorus of by- 
ftanders, or perfons to be prefent at the 
real aétion: but this being in a great 
meafure inconfiftent with the defign of a 
prologue, it was directed to the audience, 
The prologue is of much more aotient 
Mtanding than the epilogue. See the ar- 
ticle EPILOGUE. 

PROLUSION, in literature, a term ap- 
plied to certain pieces or compofitions 
made previoufly to others, by way of 
prelude or exercife ; thus Diomedes cal!s 

* the Culex of Virgil, and bis other opuf- 
cula, prolufions, becaufe written before 
the great ones. 

PROM, a city of the kingdom of Ava, in 
the further India: eaft long. 94°, north 
lat. 19%, 

PROMETHEUS, in the antient aftrono- 
my, the name of the conttellation now 
called hercules, See HERCULES, 

PROMISE, in law, is when upon any va- 
luable confideration one binds himfe f by 
word of mouth to another to perform a 
thing agreed on. It is held upon fuch a 
promife that aétion will lie for breach, 
which will not if the promife be without 
confideration, that being a naked bar- 
“ht from which no aétion can arile, 

ere a promife againft a promife made 
at one and the fame time, is fufficient 
ground for an action, In cafe a verbal 

romife is made to do a thing, and there 
is no breach thereof, the fame may be 
difcharged by parol, or by word of 
mouth; but if the promife be once brcke, 
it may not be difcharged without fome 
receipt or releafe : for 1c is then become a 
debt. When any action is grounded on 
a promile, there payment or ether legal 
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difcharge ought to be pleaded, See the 
article BARGAIN, 

PROMONTORY, in geography, a high 
point of land or rock projecting ovt into 
the fea; the extremity of which to- 
wards the fed, is called a cape, or head 
land. 

PROMOTERS, promotofes, in a legal 
fenfe, are fuch as in popular or penal 
actions profecute offenders in their own 
names, and in that of the king’s, as in-~ 
farmers do; and who have part of the - 
forfeitures or penalties for their reward. — 
Thefe formerly belonged to the exche- 
quer, but of late they have chiefly lifted 
themfelves under the banner of the excife. 

PROMPT payMENT. See PayMENT, 

PROMPTER, in the drama, an officer 
potted behind the fcenes, whofe bufinels 
it isto watch attentively the actors {peak - 
ing on the ftage, in order to fuggeft and 
put them forward, when at a ftand, to 
correct them when amifs, &c. in their 
parts. 

PROMULGATED, or PROMULGED, 
fomething publifhed or proclaimed, and 
generally applied to a law, to denote the. 
publifhing or proclaiming it to the 
people. 

PRONAOS, in the antient architecture, a 
porch toa church, palace, or other fpa- 
cious building, See the article PORCH. 

PRONATION, among anatomifts, ‘The 
radius of the arm has two kinds of moe 
tions, the one called pronation, the other 
fupination, Pronation is that whereby 
the palm of the hand is turned down- — 
wards ; and fupination, the oppofite mo- 
‘tion thereto, is that whereby the back of 
the hand is turned downwards. The 
peculiar mufcles whereby pronation is 
performed are called pronatores, as thofe 
by which fupination is performed are 
termed fupinatores. See SUPINATOR, 
and the next article. , 

PRONATORS, pronatores, in anatomy, © 
two mufcles of the radius, which ferve to 
turn tbe palm of the hand downwards, 
and are diltinguifhed by the names of 
rotundus and quadratus. The pronator 
quadratus, ortran{verfus, is a {mall flcthy 
mufcle, lying tranfverfely on the inhde 
of the lower extremity of the fore arm, 
Ji is fixed by one fide in the long emi- 
nence at the lower part of the internal 
angle of the ulna, and by the other in 
the concave fide of the lower extremity 
of the radius. Itis nearly as broad as 
it is long, and is wholly flethy, without 
any mixtuse of tendinous fibres, The 

pronator 
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pronator rotundus, or obliquus, is a {mall 
mufcle more broad than thick, fituated 
on the upper part of the ulna, oppofite to 
the fupinator brevis. It is fixed to the 
internal condyle of the os humeri, and 
from thence paffes obliquely before the 
extremity of the tendon of the brachizus, 
and reaches to the middle part ef the 
convex fide of the radius, where ic be- 
comes flat, and is inferted below the fu- 
pinator brevis, by an extremity almoft 
altogether flefhy. 

PRONG-uHog, in hufbandry, the name of 
an inftrument ufed to hoe or break the 
ground near and among the roots of 
plants, ‘The prong-hoe coniills of two 
hooked points, of fix or feven inches length; 
and when ftruck inte the ground, will 
ftir and remove it the fame depth as the 
plough does; and thus anfwer both the 
ends of cutting up the weeds, and open- 
ing the land. The prong-hoe comes 
into exceilent ufe, even in the horfe- 
hoeing hufbandry ; and in this the hoe- 
plough can only come within three or 
four inches of the rows of the corn, tur- 
neps, and the like; but this inflrument 
may be ufed afterwards ; and with it the 
land may be raifed and ftirred,. even to 
the very ftalk of the plant. See the ar- 
ticles HozE, HOEING, and PLouGu, 

PRONOUN, pronomen, in grammar, a de- 

clinabie part of {peech, which being put 
inftead of a noun, points out fome per- 
fon, or thing. 
Pronouns are divided into the fix follow- 
ing claffes, viz. demonftrative pronouns ; 
relative pronouns ; pofleffive pronouns ; 
gentile pronouns, or fuch as denote a 
perfon’s country, as noflras, veftras, and 
cujas ; interrogative pronouns, and reci- 
procal pronouns. See the articles Dz- 
MONSTRATIVE, RELATIVE, &c. 

PRONOUNCING, or PronunciaTion, 
in painting, the marking and expreffing 
the parts of all kinds of bodies with that 
degree of force, neceffary to make them 
more or lefs diftin&t and confpicuous, 

PRONUNCIATION, pronunciatio, in 
grammar, the manner of articulating or 
founding the words of a language. 
Pronunciation makes much the moft diffi- 
cult part of a written grammar; in res 
gard that a book expreffing itfelf to the 
eyes, ina matter that wholly concerns 
the ears, feems next alsin to that of teach- 
ing the blind to diftinguifh colours; 
hence it is that there is no part fo defec- 
tive in grammar as that of the pronun- 
Giation, as the writer has frequently no 
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term whereby to give the reader an idea 
of the found he would exprefs ; for want 
of a proper term, therefore, he fubftis 
tutes a vicious and precarious one. To 
give a juft idea of the pronunciation of 2 
language, it fees. neceffary to fix as 
nearly as peffible: all the feveral founds 
employed in the pronunciation of that 
language, Cicero tells us, that the pro- 
nunciation underwent: feveral changes 
among the Romans; and indeed it is 


‘more precarious in the living languages, 


being, as Du Bos tells us, fubfervient to 
fafhion in thefe. The French language 
is clogged with a difficulty in pronuncia- 
tion from which. molt others are- free ; 
and it conftfts in this, that moft of their 
words have two different pronunciations, 
the one in common profe, the other in 
verfe. See the article FRENCH, @c. 
As to the pronunciation of the englifh 
language, the ingenious Mr, Martin, in 
his Spelling- Book of Arts and Sciences, 
lays down the following rules: 1. The 
final (2) lengthens the found of the fore- 
going vowel ; as in can, cane; rob, robe 3 
tun, tune, &c, 2. The final (e) in words 
ending in rz, is founded before the r like 
uw; as mafjacre, maffa-cur; lucre, lu-cur, 
&c. 3. The latin diphthongs «, a, are 
founded likee; as Aina, Etna; oeco- 
nomy, economy, Sec. but at the end of 
words o¢ founds likeo; as in foe, foe, 
&c. 4. Alfo the englith improper diphe 
thongs, ea, ¢0, eu, ue, found only the 
e and uz; as tea or te, feoffee or feffet, 
due ov du, true or tru, &c. tho’ fome- 
times eo and ea are pronounced like ae, 
as in people, fear, near, &c, 5. Some- 
times the diphthong(ze)is pronounced like 
e in cieling, like ee in field, and, at the 
end of words, always like yj; as in lve, 
&<, and éi is pronounced either like é 
or ai; asin deceit, reign, &c. 6, The 
triphthong eau is pronounced like 0, in 
beau and jet deau; and iew founds like 
win lieu, adieu, &c. 7, The found of ¢ 
is hard before the vowels a, 0, “5 as in 
call, cold, cup, &c.,alfo fometimes be- 
fore b, as in chart, chord, &c. and be- 
fore /and r; asin clear, creep, &c. It 
is otherwife generally loft, as in city, cell, 
cyder, child, &c. 8%. In french words 
ch is founded like ); a8 in chagreen, 
machine ; and fometimes like gu, as +m 
choir. 9. The found of g is hard before 
a, 0, u,l,r; asin gall, go, gum, glean, 
grope; allo before wi, as in guilt, guild, 
&c. and before 4, as in ghof ; fometimes 
before z, as in gibbous, gibberi/h. It is 
5G alfo 
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alfo generally hard before ¢; as in get, 
geld, &c. but foft in many words de- 
rived from the greek and Jatin, as im geo- 
metry, genealoxy, genus, &c. ‘Two gg 


- are‘always hard, as in dagger, &c. The 


Pp 


found of g, when foft, is like that of 7, 
10. In any part of a word, pJ founds 
like f, as tn philofophy, &c. 11. The 
found of gu, atthe end of french words, 
is like &, as in rifgue, &c, 12. The 
fy!labies ti and ci, if followed by a vowel, 
found like fi or /his as in ficTion, logiciai, 
&c. 13. When ce occurs before 7, the 
firft is bard and the latter is foft; as in 
jiaccid, &c. 14. The latter p is not 
pronounced at the Beginning of fylla- 
bles, before f and ¢; as in p/alm, ptar- 
mics, &c. Asto other peculiarities, re- 
garding the pronunciation of fingle let- 
ters, many of them have been taken no- 
tice of at the beginning of each, in the 
courfe of this work. 

But it is not enough to know the juit 
pronunciation of {ingle letters, but alfo 
of words; in order to which, the ac- 
centing of words ought to be well un- 
gerftood ; fince nothing is more harfh 
and difagreeable to the ear, than to bear 
a perfon {peak or read with wrong ac- 
cents: and, indeed, in englifh, the fame 
word is often both a noun anda verb, 
diftinguifhed only by the accent, which 
is on the firft fyllable of the noun, and 
on the lat of the verb; as ferment and 
Sermeat, record and. record, &c. We 
are to obferve alfo, that in order to a jult 
expreffion of words, fome require only a 
fingle accent on the Jong fyliabley as in 
forment, &e. but in others it fhould be 
marked double, as in axi mal, becaufe it 
is pronounced as if the letter was wrote 
double, viz. annimal. 

RONUNCIATION ig alfo ufed for the fifth 
_and Jaft part of rhetoric, which confifts 
in varying and regulating the voice 
agreeably to the matter and words, fo 
as moft effectually to perfuade and touch 
the hearers. It is much the fame with 
what is otherwile called emphafis. See 
the article EMPHAsIs. 

‘This emphafis is a confiderable ftrefs or 
force of voice, laid upon that word ina 
fentence, by which the fenfe of the whole 
is reguiated: thus, fuppofe you were 
stked, are you determined to walk this 
day to London? Tf the emphatis be placed 
on the word sox, the anfwer may be, yes, 
I go myfelf; or no, I fhall fend my fon. 
Again, if it be placed on the word walk, 
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PRONUNCIATION, in painting. 


a a Sy 


ride: if on the words to day, then the ans — 
iwer is, yes; or 29, I hall go to morrow : 
and, lattly, if the emphafis be placed’ on 
the word Loudor, the anfwer may be, 
no, I feall go to Richmond only, 
Quintilian advifes his pupils to fludy 
the principles of pronunciation under a 
comedian. There are three things 
which come under the pronunciation, 
wiz, the memory, voice, and gefture. 
See the articles Memory, &c, 

See the 
.article PRONOUNCING, 


PROOF, ia arithmetic, an operation where- 


by the truth and jufinefs of a calculation 
is examined and afcertained. ‘The pro- 
per proof is always by the contrary rule : 
thus fub{traGtion is the proof of addition, 
and multiplication of divifion ; and vice 
verfa. See the articles ADDITION, 
SUBSTRACTION, &c, 


Paoor, in law, &c. denotes the mediums © 


or arguments ufed to evince the truth of 
any thing. In law proof is two-fold, — 
viz. viva voce, by living witneffes, and 
probatio mortua, a dead proof; fuch is 
that of records, deeds, or other writings, 
Though fome have been of opinion, that 
the law takes no notice of any other proof 
than that before a jury in a judicial way, 
and that which is on record ; yet if it be 
agieed by the parties that the proof fhall - 
be made in fuch a manner, or before a_ 
particular perfon, that form is to be ob- 
ferved, and fhail prevail againft what is 
ufually termed legal proof. In common 
agreements, @c. a perfon may bring his 
action, and therein aver that a certain 
thing was dene, on which the defendant 
may take iffue that the thing was not 
done, and then the plaintiff at the trial 
mutt make proof of the doing it. See the 
article EVIDENCE, 

In the French law, the depofition of one 
witnefs, or of a perfon deceafed, makes 
what they call a femi-proof, or half — 
proof ; which in heinous cafes, frequently. 
determines them to try the torture. See 
the article TORTURE. 


ProoF is alfo uled in a fynonymous fenfe 


with ftandard ; thus we call that proof- 
fpirit, which is of the tandard ftrength, 
or half alcohol half phlegm. See the 
articles Spirit, BrRanby, and Dts-— 
TILLATION. 


PROPAGATION, propagatio, the a& of © 


multiplying the kyd, or of producing 
the like in the natural way of genera-_ 
tion, See the article GENERATION, 


the aufwer is, yes, I am; or 0, I hall PROPER, propriua, fomething ciple 
an 


PRO 


and effentially belonging to any thing, 
The fchoolmen diftinguifh four kinds af 
propers, or modes of propriety : the firtt 
called proprium primo modo, iswhat agrees 
to a fingle fpecies, but not to all the in- 
dividuals; the fecond, proprium fecundo 
modo, is what agrees to the whole {pe- 
cies, but agrees likewife to one another ; 
the third, proprium tertio modo, is what 
agrees to a fingle f{pecies, but not at all 
times; and the laft and higheft, pro- 
prium quarto mode, is that which alone 
agrees to one kind, to all the individuals 
thereof, and at all times. 

Proper, in refpect of words, denotes their 
immediate and peculiar fignification ; or 
that direSily and peculiarly attached to 
them; in which fenfe, the word ftands 
oppoled to figurative. 

Proper, in grammar, is alfo applied to 
nouns, or names, which are diltinguifhed 
into proper and appellative. See the ar- 
ticle APPELLATIVE. 

Man is the appellative, John the proper 
name. 

PROPER FRACTION. See FRACTION, 

PROPER, in the civil jurifprudence, is ufed 
in oppofition to acquired, for an inheri- 
tance derived by dire& or collateral fuc- 
ceffion, 

PROPERTY, proprietas, in a general 
fenfe, that which conftitutes-or denomi- 
nates a thing proper; of it isa particu- 
lar virtue or quality which nature has 
bettowed on fome things exclutive of all 
others: thus colour is a property of 


light; extenfion, figure, divilibility, and — 


impenetrability, are properties of body, 
&c. See the article Licut, &c. 
PROPERTY, in law, is defined to be the 
higheft right a perfon has, or can have, 
to any thing ; it being uled to denote 
that right which one has to lands or te- 
nements, goods or chattels, in no refpet 
depending upon another's curtefy. At 
this day property in lands, &c. is ac- 
quired either by entry, defcent, law, or 
conveyance; and in goods and chaitels 
property may be gained divers ways, 
though generally it is by deed of gift, or 
bargain and fale, 
here are held to be three manner of 
propertics, x, Abfolute property, which 
is where the proprietor has an abfolute 
power velted in himfelf to difpofe of his 
eltate as he pleafes, fubjedt to the laws 
of the land, 2, Qualified property, as 
“yn the cafe of hufband and wife, wherein 
the hufband bas only a qualified pro- 
perty iv the wife's lands, real chattels, 
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@c. but in her perfonal chattels he has 
an abfolute property. 3. Poffeffory pro- 
perty, as when a perfon has goods de- 
livered to him to keep, he has fuch a 
property therein, that he may maintain 
actions againf ftrangers who take them 
out of his poffeffion. 
fame when they are delivered toa car- 
vier, or things aré pawned. See the ar- 
ticles PawN and BROKER. 

Every owner of goods has undoubtedly 
a general property inthem; but yeta 
legatee in a will hath no property in the 
goods bequeathed him, until fuch time 
as they are delivered to him by the exe- 
cutor, fo that he has the poffeffion, In 
the fale of any thing, no property is vett- 
ed in the buyer till there is an attual de- 
livery. Ifa perfon hires a horfe for fo 
many days, he hath, during that time, 
a {pecial property in the beaft, and might 
have an action againit even the matter 
of it, did he difturb him in bis poff-fion. 
Where a perfon borrows or finds ano- 
ther man’s goods, or in cafe one takes 
them from another, hone of thefe a&s 
_will alter the propesty 5 though fhould a 
perfon take corn from another, and con- 
vert it isto malt, or turn timber into a 


Tt is likewtle the © 


houfe, &@c, in thefe cafes the property be- — 


comes altered, ; 


PROPHECY, ap:prreie, a prediction made. 


by divine infpiration, 

M:. Whifton condemns all allegorical 
explanation of the prophecies of the Old 
Teftament cited in the New,>as weck, 
enthufiaftic, &c. and adds, that if a 
double fente of the prophecies be allowed, 
and there be no other method of fhewing 
their completion than by applying them 
fecondarily and typically to our Lord, 
after having been in their firft and pri- 


mary intention long ago fulfilled in the — 


times of the Old Teftament, we loft all 


the real advantages of the antient pro- ~ 


phecies, as to the proof of chriftianity. 
He therefore fets up a new [cheme in op- 
polition thereto: he owns that taking 
the prefent text of the O'd Teftament 
for genuine, it is impoflible to expound 
the apoftles citations of the prophecies 
of the Old Teftament on any other than 
the allegorical foundation ; and therefore 
to foive the difficulty, he is forced to have 
recourfe to a fuppofition contrary to the 
fenfe of all chriftian writers before’ him, 
wiz, that the text of the Old Teftament 
has been greatly corupted fince the apo- 
ftolical age by the Jews. 
Perfons pretending to prophecies, are 
13Ga puaifh- 


PERSO 
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gD at common law ; by ftatute,, PROPLASM, is fometimes ufed for a 
i 


kewife, if any perfon publifh fuch pro- 
phecies with an intent to raife fedition, 
they thall forfeit ro |. for the firft offence, 
- and fuffer a year’s imprifonment; and for 
the fecond, incur the forfeiture of all 
their poods, @c. 
PROPHET, spopnens, in general, a perfon 
who foretels future events, but is particu 
larly applied to fuch in!pired  perions 
among the Jews as were commiffioned 
by God to declare his will and purpotes 
to that people. Among the canonical 
books of the Old Teftament, we have 
the writings of fixteen prophets, four of 
which are denominated the greater pro- 
phets, wiz. Hfaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and Daniel, fo called from the length or 
extent of their writings, which exceed 
thofe of the others, viz. Holeah, Joel, 
Amos, Obadiah, Jonas, Micah, Nahum, 


Habakkuk, Haggai, Zachariah, and Ma- | 


Jachi, who are called the leffer prophets 
from the fhortnefs of their writings. 
The Jews do not place Daniel amon 
the prophets, becaule, they fay, he lived 
the life of a couftier rather thaa that of 
a prophet, An account of the feveral 
writings of the prophets may be feen 
each under its particular head. See the 
article IsaraAH, &c. 
PROPHYLACTICE, rpopurexrixy, in me- 
Gicine, that part thereof which inftrudls 
as to the method of preferving health and 
averting difeafes. 
PROPITIATION, in theology, a facri- 
fice offered to God to aflwage his wrath, 
and render him propitious, Among the 
“Me there were both ordinary and pub- 
ic facrifices, as holocaufts, &c. offered 
by way of thankfgiving ; and extraordi- 
nary ones, offered by particular perfons 
guilty of any crime, by way of propitia- 
tion.’ ‘The romifh church believe the 
ma(s to bea facrifice of propitiation for 
the living and the dead. ‘The reformed 
caurches allow of no propitiation but that 
one offered by Jefus Chrilt on the crofs, 
Propitiation was alfo a feaft among the 
Jews, celebrated on the tenth of the 
month Tifri, in commemoration of the 
pardon proclaimed to their forefathers by 
Moles on the part of God, who thereby 
remitted the punifhment due to the crime 
of their worthis ping the golden calf, 
PROPITIATORY, or Mercy-sEatT, 
among the Jews, was the cover or lid 
of the ark of the covenant. See Ark. 
‘The cherubims fpread their wings over 
the propitigtory. 


mould where any metal or foft matter, 
which will afterwards grow hard, is — 
caft: hence, 


PROPLASTICE, the art of making 


moulds for cafting things in. 


PROPOLIS, the name of a certain fub- 


ftance more glutinous and tenacious than 
wax, with which the bees {top up all 
the holes or cracks in the fides of their — 
hives. Befides the wax and the honey 
which the bees gather tn their daily tra- 
vels, they have occafion for this third 
fubftance at times, and that efpecially 
when they are placed in a new hive. 
They not only ftop in this manner all 
the cracks they can find, but even exa- 
mine all the weak places of the hive, 
and will eat away a rotten part, to make 
up the deficiency with this propolis. It 
appears fiom the oblervations of Reau- 
mur, thatthe propolis is a fubftance per- 
feétly different from wax, and is a true 
genuine vegetable refin, of a brownifh- 
red colour on the furface, and when 
broken, approaching to the colour of 
wax, carried home by the bees in lumps 
in the fame manner in which they carry — 
their wax. The apothecaries in fome 
places keep this as a medicine in their 
fhops. It readily diffolves in fpirit of 
wine, or oil of turpentine: this folution 
is of a fine gold-colour, and will ferve as 
a varnifh to colour filvered picture 
frames, or the like work, 


PROPONTIS, or fea of Marmora, di- 


vides Europe from Afia, having the Bof- 
phorus on the north-eaft, by which it 
has a communication with the Euxine fea, 
and the Hellefpont on the fouth-weft, by 
which it communicates with the Archi- 
pelago. It is one hundred and twenty 
miles long, and in fome places upwards 
of forty broad. 


PROPORTION, When two quantities 


are compared one with another, in re- 
fpeét of their greatnefs or fmalnefs, the 
comparifon is called ratio, reafon, rate, 
or proportion; but when more than two 
quantities are compared, then the com- 
parifon is more ulually called the pro- 
portion that they have to one another, 
The words ratio and proportion are fre- 
quently ufed promifcuoufly, 
When two quantities only are compared, 
the former term is called the antecedent, 
and the latter the confequent. 
The relation of two homogeneous quan- 
tities one to another, may be confidered 
either, 4. By how much the one ex- 
ceedg 


PRO 
eeeds the other, which is called their dif- 
ference. Thus 5 exceeds 3 by the dif- 
ference 2. Or, 2. What part or parts one 
is of another, which is called ratio, 
Thus the ratio of 6 to 3 is ©—-%, or 
double; and the ratio of 3 to 6 is 3==1, 
or fubduple. 

When two differences are equal, the 
terms that compofe them are faid to be 
arithmetically proportional, Thus fup- 
pofe the term to be a and 4, their diffe- 
rence d. Ifa be the leaft term, then 
a+d=b. And if abe the greateft, then 
a—d=b. 

But when two ratios are equal, the terms 
that compofe them are faid to be geome- 
trically proportional, For fuppofe 2 and 
& to be the terms of any ratio; if a2 be 


the leat term, put ros then ar—Jb 
by equal multiplication: but if 5 be the 


leaft term, put rao, then bra by 


equal multiplication, and “ = b by equal 


divifion, 

Thus theratio of two quantities, or of two 
numbers, in geometrical proportion, is 
found by dividing the antecedent by the 
confequent, and the quotient is the ex- 
ponent or denominator of the ratio. 
Proportions, fo many of them as are ra- 
tional, or between number and number, 
have particular names given them by the 
greek and latin writers, Thus, if after 
the antecedent be divided by the confe- 
quent, the quotient be 1, it is called pro- 
postion of equality, or fimple proportion. 
If the quotient be 2, 3, 4, (or any other 
integral number) it is called multiple 
proportion (wiz. double, triple, quad- 
ruple, &c.) andthe contrary to thole are 
called fub-multiple, (viz, fub-duple, 
fub-triple, fub-quadruple, &c.) or one 
half, one third, one fourth, or other fuch 
aliquot part. 

If the quotient be r, with one fuch part, 
as14, 14, 14, Ge. itis called fuper- 
particular (viz. fefquialteral, fefquiter- 
tian, fefquiquartan, @c.) and the con- 
traries hereunto are called fub-fuperpar- 
ticular (viz. fub-fefquialteral, fub fefqui- 
tertian, &c.) 

If fuch quotient be 2, 3, 4, (or fuch 
other. integer greater than unity) with 
fuch an aliquot part it is called multiple- 
fuperparticular (as 2 4 duple-fefquial- 
teral, 3 £ triple-fefquitertian, 3 } triple- 
felquiquartgn, @c.) and the contraries 
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thereunto are fub-multiple-fuperpartien- 


lar, as fubduple-fefquialteral, fubtriplee 
fefquitertian, &c, 
If the quotient be 1, with fome number 
of aliquot parts, as 1 9,14; 72, Ge. te 
is called fuperpartient, (as fuperbipar- 
tiens tertias, fuper-tripartiens quartas, fu- 
perbipartiens quintas, &c.) and the con- 
traries hereunto are fub fuperpartient, as 
fub-fuperbipartiens tertias, &c, 
If (uch quotient be fome greater integer 
number, (as 2, 3, @c.) with fuch num- 
ber of aliquot parts, as 2 2, 3 3, 3 *, Ge. 
it is called multiple-fuperpartiens, (as 
dupla-fuperbipartiens tertias, tripla-fu- 
pertripartiens quartas, tripla-fupertripar- 
tiens quintas, @c.) And the contraries 
thereunto, fubmultiple- fuperpartient, (as 
fubdupla-fuperbipartiens tertias, fub- 
tripla-fupertripartiens quartas, @c.) as 
that of 31 to 7 (becaufe 314 3) is 
quadruple-fupertripartiens feptimas ; and 
its contrary, 7 to 31, is fub-quad- 
ruple-fupertripartiens feptimas. And un- 
der fome of thefe compellations all pro- 
portions will fall, which are as one in- 
teger number to another, 
But it is much better, and more intelli- 
gible, to exprefs thefe proportions, as the 
ufual manner now.is, by the numbers 
themlelves, than by thefe names, as 31 
to 7, or 7 to 31, 
If when four quantities are confidered, 
you find that the firft hath as much great- 
nefs or fmalnefs in refpe& to the fecond, 
as the third hath in refpeét to the fourth: 
thofe four quantities are cabled propor- 
tionals, and are thus expreffed, 
‘Ae Ae Bs + sD hae? 
eer fe at Is, as A= 
contains B=2z four times, fo C—16 con- 
tains D==4 four times; and therefore A 
has the (ame ratio to B, as C has to D; 
and confequently, thefe four quantities 
having equal ratios, are propostionals, 
Proportion confilts of three terms at leaft, 
whereof the fecond fupplies the place of 
two. 
When three magnitudes, A, B, C, are 
proportional, the firft A has a duplicate 
ratio to the third C, of that it hath to 
the fecond B: but when four Magnie 
tudes, A, B, C, D, are proportional, the 
firft A has a triplicate ratio to the fourth 
D, of what it bas to the fecond B; and 
fo always in orer one more, as the pro- 
portion fhall be extended. 
Duplicate ratio is thus expreffed, nae 


twice ; thatis, theratioof A to C is du- 
plicate 


le 


4 


BE 
plicate of the ratio of A to B. For Jet 
A=2, B=4, C=8; then the ratio of 
2 to 8, is duplicate of the ratio of 2—A 
_ to'B=4, or as the fquare of 2 to the 
fquare of 4. - 


Triplicate ratio is thus expreffed, art 


thrice ; that is, the ratio of A again==z, 
to D=16, is triplicate of the ratio of 
A=2, to B=4, or as 8 the cube of 2, to 
64 the cube of 4. Wherefore duplicate 
vatio is the proportion of fquares, and 
triplicate that of cubes. . 

And the ratio of 2 to 8, is compounded 
of the ratio of that of 2to4, and of 4 to 
8. From what has been faid of the na- 
ture of ratio and proportion, the fix ways 
ef arguing, which are often ufed by ma- 
thematicians, will evidently follow. 

x. Alternate proportion is the com- 
pating of antecedent to antecedent, 
and confequent to confequent,- As if 
ee ju ROY therefore alternately, 


or by permutation, as} : " . ' spe : 
2. Inverfe ratio, is when the confequent 
is taken as the antecedent, and fo com- 
pared to the antecedent as the confequent, 
As A:B:: C: D; therefore inveifely as 
B:A::D:C 
42.923 2648 5." 
3. Compound ratio, is when the ante- 
cedent and confequent, taken both as 
ore, are compared to the confequent it- 
felf. As A:B:: C: Dj therefore by 
compofition, aaA+B:B::C+D;D: 
in numbers, as 2 +4== 6, is to 4:: fo 
is 8 + 16 = 24, to 16. 
4. Divided ratio, is when the excefs 
wherein the antecedent exceedeth the 
confequent, 1s compared to the confe- 
quent. As A:B::C:D; therefore 
by diviion A—B:B::C—D:Din 
numbers, as 16:8 :: 12 : 63 therefore 
16—8= 8, isto8, fo is 12—6—<6 to 6. 
sg. Converle ratio, is when the antece- 
dent is compared to the excefs wherein 
the antecedent exceeds the confequent, 
As A:B::C:D; therefore by con 
verfe ratio, as A: A—B::C;C—D:;: 
in numbers thus, as I6:16—8—8:: 
1z:12—-6=6, 
6. Proportion of equality, is where there 
are taken more quantities than two in 
one order, and alfo as many quantities 
in another order, comparing two to two 
being in the fame ratio: it follows, that 
as in the firlt order of quantities, the firtt 
isto the laft, fo in the fecond order of 
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quantities, is the firft to the lat: or 


otherwife it is comparifon of the extremes 
together, the mean quantities being o- 
mitted. Thus let A, B, C, be three 


quantities, and D, E, F, three others, — 


and taking them two by two, let them be 
in the fame proportion; that is, let 
A:B::D: E, and B: C:: E: F; 
now if it be inferred that A, the firlt of 
the firlt order, is to C the laft, as D the 
firft of the fecond order, is to F the laft, 
this form of arguing is faid to be ex equo, 
or from equality, In numbers, let 16 : 
8: 4and 12 : 6: 3 be in the fame pro- 
portion when taken two by two; that is, 


as 16:8 ::12:6, andas8:4::6: 33 | 
now if 16 in the firft order be to 4 the | 
_ Taft, as 12 the firft of the fecond order is 


to 3 the laft, this is called proportion of 
equality. 

7. Ordinate proportion, is when antecedent 
is to confequent, as antecedent is to con- 


fequent ; and as the confequent is to any 
other, fo is the confequent to any other: as 


when} 7 BHD IELs eee 


ae PsG 
A:C::D:F 
P29 its 


and then it fhall be 


magnitudes being put, and others alfo 
which are equal to thefe in multitude, as 


in the firft magnitudes, the antecedent is _ 


to the confequent, fo in the fecond mag- 
nitudes is the antecedent to the confe- 
quent: and as in the firft magnitudes 


the confequent is to any other, fo in the 


fecond magnitudes is any other to the 


antecedent. Thus iff he » ‘ and 
> ’ 4 
eed ” : are two fets of magnitudes, 


if Naa ea aca 
1658::6: 338 28:43:19: 6 
this is called perturbate proportion, and 
by the 23, 5 Eucl. it fhall be as 
5 Aves 2 Ge: 
16.4 4.33 )24.8 3 
In the foregoing cafes, the produ& of the 
means is equal to that of the extremes, 
and therefore the quantities are propor- 
tionals. 
When of feveral quantities the difference 
or guotient of the firft and fecond is 
the fame with that of the fecond and 
third, they are faid to be in a continued 
arithmetic or geometric proportion. 
Thus 5 a, at+d, a+2d, a+3d,a+4d 
a, a—d, a—2d, a—3d, a—4d 
&@is a feries of continued arithmetical pro- 
portionals, 


$:65° 
8. Perturbate proportion, is when three — 


ee - i i ae 
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portionals, whofe common difference is ¢, 
yy ar, arr, arrr, arrrr, ar> 

And 9 2, >» B atl Ce a 
PL SECT eke ai eh 

&c, is a feries of continued geometric 

proportionals, whofe common niultiplier 


ries Pha 
is ~or~, or whofe ratio is that of z to 
Beef 


r, orton. 

Note, that the fign =~, fignifies conti- 
nued proportion. 

Again, when of feveral quantities the 
difference-or quotient of the rft and 2d 
is the fame with that of the 3d and 4th 
(and not of the 2d and 3d) they are 
faid to be in-a difcontinued arithmetic, 
or geometric proportion ; fuch as 


x pete ee+dd ~ §atd~?e4d 


5 


at+d,a;e+deS* l—d. 
Big Me th 
admarseersl Jar er or 
ar, a3 er, e; - par er or 


7 Si ae 
Problem I. Totwo lines A and B, to find 
a third proportional D (plate CCXIII. 
fig. 4. n° 3x.) make any right-lined 
angle, as CAB, then fet off in AB, 
Ad=A, andon AC, ab=—B. Set off 
alfo dB=B on AB; then join bd, and 
through B draw a line parallel to bd, fo 
fhall BC be the third proportional re- 
quired, for A: B::B: D by 2, 6, Eucl. 
Prob. II. To three given lines A, B, 
and C, to find a fourth proportional D, 
Make any angle, CAE (ibid. n° 2.); 
then from A take A6—A, and bC—B8, 
and Ad=C; join bd, and through C 
draw CE parallel to bd; fo fhall dE 
be the line fought: for A:B::C:D. 
2, 6, Euclid. 

Proportion of figures, Prob. I. To find 
the proportion that one rectangle hath to 
another, both length and breadth muft 
be confidered. For re€tangles are to each 
other, as the products of their refpeétive 
Jengths multiplied by their breadths, 

x, Thus, if there be two reftangles, the 
former of which hath its length five feet, 
and its breadth three; and the latter hath 
its length eight feet, and its breadth four. 
Then the re€tangles will be to each other 
as 3X5 (=15), is to 4X 8 (= 32) 
that is, as 15: 32, fo that all the reé- 
angles are to one another in a ratio com- 
pounded of that of their fides, 

2. When reétangles have their fides pro- 


portionable, fo that 2 peas a 


PA Beh ay 
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EF, then is the relangle A, (ne 3.) to 


% ” 
the re€tangle B, in a duplicate propor- 
tion to the ratio of the fides. ~ 
For the ratio of A to B, is compounded 
of the ratio of AB to EH, and of the 
ratioof AD to EF, And therefore the 
proportion of A to 8, being compound- 
ed of equal ratios, mutt be duplicate. of 
the ratio of their fides to each other ; 
that ic, duplicate of the ratio of AB; 
EH, orof AD: EF. 
Hence all triangles, parallelograms, 
prifms, parallelopipeds, pyramids, cones, 
and cylinders, are to one another re- — 
fpectively compared, in a proportion 
compounded of that of their heights and 
bales, 
3. All triangles, and parallelograms, 
pyramids, prifms, and parallelopipeds 3 
alfo atl cones, and cylinders, each kind 
compared among themlelves; if they 
have equal altitudes, are in the fame pro- 
portion as their bales; if they have 
equal bafes, are as their heights, 
For the bafes, or heights, will feverally 
be common efficients or multipliers; and 
therefore muft make the produéts be in 
the fame proportion as the multiplicand 
was before, 


- Thus, if the equal altitude of any two 


triangles, parallelopipeds, cones, &c, be 
called A, and their unequal bafes B, 
and D: then it will beas B:D::AB 


saDp. 


This problem being of great ufe, oughe 
to be placed among the elements of geo- 
metry. 
Cafe I. To find two right-lines, 
whofe fum or difference is given, reci- 
procally proportional to two given lines. 
Let the two given lines be B and C, and 
let the fum of the two lines fought be 
Z = it is required to find a point where 
Z may be fo divided, as that B: Az: | 
E:C, (no 4.) 

Firit find m, a mean proportional he- 
tween Band C, which ere&t perpendi- 
cularly at either end of Z, (n? 5.) 
draw D parallel to Z, defcribe a femi- 
circle upon Z, and where D cuts that 
femi-circle, let fall a perpendicularly ; 
then I fay A and E are the lines re- 


quired: for AE—=m*—BC.Q.E D, 


Cafe If. When the difference — X js — 
given, (n° 6.) find # a mean propor- 
tional as before, which ereét perpendi- 
cularly ateitherend of X: thus draw R: 
from the middle point of X to M, and- 
with that as radius -deféribe a femi- 


circle 


PRO 
circle on the centerC; fo fhall A + X 
be the greater line, and E the lefler 
fought, trA +X xE=m*=BC. 
gE. D. 

Prob, II. Having two fquares, to find 
two others. reciprocally proportional, 
whofe {um is equal to a-given fquare. 
Let the fquares given be bb, ec, and 
the reciprocals required y y and dd—-yy, 
then, 

Kyrbb:cer:dd—ypy 

ddyy—yt—bbec 

yt—d dyy+i tat dt—bbee 

Ed*—y*raV/td+—bbeec 

t= 4d—,/ zd*—bb ce 

J=V 24 — SA TH —bb ee 
The conftru&tion of this is as follows. 
Jet AB (n° 7.) =d,and AC =, and 
BD —=~s, find a fourth proportional, as 

be 
CE=->,and ou CF = 3 ddefcribe a fe- 
mi-circle, and in it apply CG=CE, 
Jk dt — b* c? 
d 
Let HC=—d, and CI —i3d—v Tt —)*¢?, 
the mean proportional will be CK =y, 
and on C H = d defcribe a femi-circle, 
andin it apply CL— CK, then L H— 
v-d* —y%, which is the fide of the 
other (quare fought. 
Prob, It{. Having two fquares, to find 
two other reciprocals whofe difference 
fhall be equal to a given fquare. 
Let the fquares given be f/f, gg, and 
the reciprocals fought yy andhb+ yy, 
then, 

gpiffrrggibh+yzy 

pit bhyy=Sthe 


& 
yet bhyy +e ht=ffgg + § bt 
gp eth a=J/ feet ah 
yr =V Figg + tbh? 
gaVV ffeg+tht+—Fh. 
The conftruftion of this is almoft the 
fame as in the preceding problem, 
Of the proportion of folids, every pa- 
rallelopiped, is toa pyramid of the fame 
bafe and height, as 3 to 1, that is, the 
one is triple the other. 
A cylinder, fpheroid, and cone, of the 
fame bafe and height, are as 3, 2, and 1. 
Harmonic PROPORTION, is when three 
terms are fo difpofed, that as the diff. of 
the firft and fecond : the diff. of the fe- 
cond and third «+ firft; third; and they 
are faid to be harmonically proportional. 
Thus, 10) 35, 30, are hasmgnically 


then F G will be equal 
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proportional. For as the diff. of 7 
and 15, is to the diff. of s§ and 30, fo 
is toto 30. Alfor2, 6,4, are harmo- 
nically proportional; for 12 = 6: 6—4 
::12:4. Sob* +3hn+22% 
b> +42hn,b* + bx, are harmonically 
proportional. Forba++an*: hug 
h*+3hue+2n>:hb?+hbn. Whence 
if the two firft terms of an harmonic 
proportion be given, the third is readily’ 
found. 

For if A, B, C, be harmonically propor- 
tional, Then AB: B—C::A:3 
CG, and AC—BC=AB—AC, There- 
fore AB=2A—BxC, and B C=2C— 


AB | 
BxA. Confequently C =A and | 


BC. 
dala ora : 
are fo difpofed, that as the diff. of the 
rit and 2d; the diff. of the 3d and qth | 
:: ft: 4th they are alfo harmonically | 
proportional. Aso, 16, 24, 60; for 
as 10 —= 16 : 24—=60:: 10: 60 «| 
Whence if the three firft terms of fuch | 
an harmonic proportional be given, the 
4th is eafily found. 
For if a, 6, ¢, d, be harmonic propor- 
tionals, then a—b:c—d:: @: dj | 
and ad —~bd=ac—ad, therefore 


: 
Again, when four terms | 


— 


2a—b’ we ee 


If the terms of an harmonic proportion 
be continued, then it is called an har-. 
monic progreffion. Thus, fuppofing 

h, to be the 2d term, 

d, the differemce of the 1ft and 2d 
and that the 1ft exceeds the 2d, The 
progreffion will be. 

b>+hd b+>+hd hrt+hd 
b+d, bh 


b+ ad? b+ 34° bad 


b> +hd 3 4 
rere per, &c, Whence, if out of a 


rank of harmonic proportionals, there 
be taken any feries of equidiftant terms, 
that feries will be harmonically propor~ 
tional. And this kind of proportion 
has feveral other properties common 
with arithmetic and geometric propor= 
tions, 

When three terms are fo difpofed, that 
the diff. of the rft and 2d: diff. of the 
adand 3d:: 3d; rf, they are faid to b 
in acontra-harmonic proportion, Thus, 
6, 5, 3, and 12, 10, 4, are contra-har- 
monics.. For 6—5 1 5—3:: 3:63 and 
12—10: 10—4::4: 12." Or, fup- 
pofing 6 greater than z, if the ad ter 


be greater than the rift : int 
q The ' 


ve... ae . : 
i PSL 
5 < 


iy al 


asa 
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Then ba +n, b2 +27, b+ ba, are 
contra-harmonics, for b ub? ; n’—b a 
22h? +hnrhbut+nr, 

But if the rft term exceeds the 2d, then, 
b>+h un, b* +n*, bn +n, are con- 
tra-harmonics. For b2* 27:52 — 
hbn:: hu+n7: b?+ha. 

PROPOSITION, propo/fitio, in logic, part 
of an argument wherein fome quality, 
either negative or pofitive, is attributed 
to a fubject, or, according to Chauvinus, 
it is a complete confiftent fentence, in- 


dicating or expreffing fomething either © 


true or falfe, without ambiguity; as 
God is juft. 
While the comparing of our ideas is con- 
fidered merely as the aét of the mind, 
affembling them together, and joining or 
disjoining them according to the reiult of 
its perceptions, this operation is called 
judgment. See IDza and JUDGMENT. 
But when thefe judgments are expreffed 
in words, they then bear the name of 
propofitions. Hence a propofition is a 
fentence expreffing fome judgment of the 
mind, whereby two or more ideas are 
affirmed to agree or difagree: and as 
out judgments include at lea(t two ideas, 
one of which is affirmed or denied of the 
other ; fo a propofition muft have terms 
correfpouding to thefe ideas. The idea 
of which we affirm or deny, and of courfe 
the term exprefling that. idea, is called 
the fubject of the propofition ; and the 
idea affirmed or denied, as alfo the term 
anfwering to it, is called its predicate ; 
thus in the propofition, God is omnipo- 
tent, God is the fubjeét, it being of him 
that we affirm oinnipotence; and omni- 
‘potent is the predicate, becaufe we affirm 
the idea expreffed by that word to belong 
to God. See the articles SuByECT and 
PREDICATE, ta 
But as in propofitions ideas are either 
jon or disjoined, it is not enough to 


ave terms expreffing thofe ideas, unlefs. 


we have alfo fome words to denote their 
agreement or difagreement. Now that 
word which conneéts in this manner the 
fubje€t and predicate of a propofition, is 
called the copula; and if a negative par- 
ticle be annexed, we thereby underftand 
that. the ideas are disjoined. The {ub- 
ftantive verb is commonly made ufe of for 
the copula, as in the above-mentioned 
propolition, ‘* God is, omnipotent ;” 
where the word is expreffes the copula, 
_ and fignifies the agreement of the two 
"i ideas, God and omnipotence ; but if we 
mean to feparate two ideas, then, be- 
Vor, Ul f 
hey ‘ x 
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sf fides the fubftantive-verb, we muft alfo 
ufe fome particle of negation to exprefs, 


this repugnance : the propofition, ‘* Man 
** is not perfe&t,” may ferve as an exam- 
ple of this kind; where the notion of 
perfection being removed from the idea 
of man, the negative particle zot, is in- 
ferted after the copula, to fignify the dil 
agreement between the fubject and predi= 
cate. The {choolmen call the two terms, 
viz, the fubjest and predicate, the mat- 
ter; and the copula, the form of a pro« 
polition. 

When the mind joins two ideas, the 
propofition exprefling this judgment is 
termed affirmative; as, ‘ a ftone is 
‘* heavy:”’ and, onthecontrary, when 
the mind feparates two of more ideas, 
the propofition exprefling this judgment 
is called negative; as, ‘* God is not the 
*< author of evil.” ‘ 

Now as terms may be either fingular, or 
common and univerfal; if the fubject of 
a propofition be acommon term taken in 
all its extent, the propofition is called 
univerfal; as, ‘* every man is mortal.” 
If the common term be taken in an indes 
terminate part of its extent, the propofi- 
tion is called particular; as, ‘* fome 
*€ men are virtuous.” 
the propofition be fingular, the propofi« 
tion is called fingular, as, ‘* Arittotle 
** isthe prince of philofophers,” Thofe 
propofitions which have only one fubject 


If the fubje&t of . 


and one attribute, are called fimples — 


thofe that have feveral fubjects, or attri- 
butes, are called compound, See TERM, 
SUBJECT, PRepicaT£&, Ge, 

A fyllogifm confifts of three propofitions, 
viz, the major, minor, and conclufion ; 
an enthymeme, of two. See the articles 
SYLLOGIsM and ENTHYMEME. 

The {choolmen make feveral other fpe- 
cies and divifions of propofitions, as a 


propofition de primo adjacente, where 


the fubject and predicate are both included 
under the verb, as veni, vidi, Viti: a 
propofition de fecundo adjacente, is where 
either the {ubject or predicate is included 
inthe verb; as, ‘* Peter writes, 1 reads” 
a propofition de tertio adjacente, is where 
both the fubjeé&t and predicate are exprefs, 
and ftand diftin& from the verb, as 
“© the mind is a fubftance.” This pro- 
pofition is the rule or ftandard of all the 
others, fo that whatever propofition can 
be reduced thereto is legitimate; and 
what cannot, is not legitimate. 
Propofitions are again divided into three 
claffes ; the firlt, regarding the matter ; 
is H the 


? 


iy 
n.§ 


any 
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the fecond, the form; and the third, the 
thought: thofe of the firft clafs are fubdi- 
vided into finite and infinite, direét and 
indiye&t, fingle and manifold. Finite or 
definite propofition, is that which de- 
clares fomething determinate on a fub- 
ject, as, ‘© man is nota ftone.” Infi- 
nite or indefinite propofition, is that 
“where either one or both of the terms are 
infinite, or have a negative prefixed to 
them, as, zon-homo eft albus, homo eff 
non albus, non-homo eft non-albus. Direét 
propofition is that wherein a higher or 
more general thing is predicated of a 
Jower avd more particular, as, ‘* man 
*¢ fs an animal.” Indire& propofition, 
is that wherein an inferior is predicated 
of an higher, as ‘* an animal is man.” 
Single propofition, is that either fingly 
or by conjunétion ; it is fingly fuch when 
it affirms or denies one thing.of one other 
thing, as ‘* man is an animal :” by con- 
junction, when feveral propofitions are 
joined and coupled together, thus, ‘* the 
<¢ fun fhines and it is day,” are two 
propofitions, which conjoined make this 
one, ‘* if the.fun fhines itisday.” | 

Of fuch conjun& propofitions there are 
divers kinds, wiz. hypothetical, dif- 
jun&ive, copulative, &@c. Hypothetical 
propofition, is that which confifts of fe- 
veral fimple ones affected with fome con- 
ditional one, as © if the fun be fet it is 
** night.” For the disjunctive, copu- 
lative, ec. fee the articles Disyunc- 
TIVE, COPULATIVE, &c, 

_ Compound propofition, is that where 
one or both the terms excite feveral ideas 
in the mind, as “* a man is body and 
foul, and both together.” Manifold 
propofition is that confifting of f{everal 
fubjects, as ** Peter and Paul preached :” 
or of feveral predicates, as ‘* Peter and 
*¢ Paul preach and pray.” 

In refpeét of form, propofitions are di- 

_ vided into affirmative and negative, true 
and falfe, pure and modal. Affirma- 
tive propofition is that whofe attribute is 
joined to the fubjedt, ** God is a fpi- 
‘* rit.” A negative propofition is that 
whofe attribute ts {eparated from the fub. 
ject, as ** man is nota ftone.” True 
propofition is that which declares a thing 
to be what it really is; anda falfe pro- 
pofition is that which fignifies a thing to 
be what it is not. The truth of a pro- 
pofition therefore depends on the con- 

necting of the fubject with the attribute, 
which is done by that at&t of.the mind 
called judgment. Propofitions are faid 


“PROPOSITION, in mathematics, is either | 


oe " x “ 2 ay 


a ae 


to be pure when they imply or involve no# 
thing befides their matter and form. 
Modal propofition is that which, befides 
the pure matter and form, involves fome 
mode or manner of difpofition, See the 
article MopDE. 
To modal propofitions the philofophers | 
refer exclufive, exceptive, and reftric- 
tive propofitions. See the article ExcLu- 
SIVE, &e. i 

For complex propofitions, Gc, fee the 
article COMPLEX, &c, 


fome truth advanced and fhewn to be 
fuch by demonftration, or fome opera- — 
tion‘propofed and its folution fhewn, If — 
the propofition be deduced from feveral 
theoretical definitions tompared together, 
it is called a theorem ; if froma praxis, 
or feries of operations, it is called a 
problem, See the articles THEOREM 
and PROBLEM, , 
PROPOSITION, in poetry, the firft part 
of a poem wherein the author propofes 
briefly, and in general, what he is to fay 
in the body of his work, It fhould come — 
prehend only the matter of the poem, | 
that is the aétion and the perfons that 
act. Horace prefcribes modefty and fim- 
plicity in the propofition, and would 
not have the poet promife too much, nor 
raife in the reader too great ideas of what 
he is going to relate. : 
PROPREFECT, proprefefus, among the 
Romans, the prefeét’s lieutenant, or an 
officer whom the prefeét of the pretorium 
commiffioned to do any part of his duty 
in his place: See the article PREFECT. 
PROPRETOR, a Roman magiftrate, who, 
having difcharged the office of pretor at 
home, was fent into a province to com~ 
mand there with his former pretorial au- 
thority. It wasalfo an appellation given 
to thofe who, without having been pre- 
tors at Rome, were fent extraordinarily 
into the provinces to adminifter jultice 
with the authority of pretors. 
PROPRIETATE, PROBANDA, in law, a 
writ dire&ted to the fheriff, to make en- 
quiry into the property of goods de- 
ftrained, when the defendant claims it on. 
a replevin fued ; and if thereon it be found 
for the defendant, he can proceed no 
farther, . 
PROPRIETATIS exixir, in pharmacy, 
an clixir, the preparation of which the’ 
London-difpenfatory direéts as follows = 
take of choice myrrh, of the beft aloes, 
and of faffron, each three ounces: when 
they are powdered, pour upon them a 


quart 


quart of rectified {pirit of wine; digeft 
them four days to an extraction of the 
tincture, which pour off: to the re- 
mainder pour on more fpirit of wine ; 
digeft and pour off as before, and after- 
wards draw away fome of the fpirit by 
diftillation’: it is made acid by an addi- 
tion of the fpirit of fulphur, any quantity 
at difcretion. This may be given from 
ten to thirty drops to children, and to 
grown perfons from twenty to fixty, or 
more, It is particularly good in pale 
wan complexions, and will itfelf fre- 
quently cure the green ficknefs 5 but in 
hot, florid conftitutions, it does not fo 
well, efpecially in thofe fubje&t to the 
gravel, It is accounted very good to de- 
ftroy worms in children, if taken twice 
or thrice a day for two or three weeks to- 
gether, See the article EL1x1r. 

PROPRIETOR, or Propriztary, he 

_who has the property of any thing. See 
the article PROPERTY. 

PROPRIETY, in grammar, is where the 
direst and immediate fignification of a 
word agrees to the thing it is applied to; 
in which fenfe, it is ufed in oppofition to 
figurative, or remote fignification. 

PROQUESTOR, proquajtor, the queftor’s 
lieutenant, or a perfon who difcharged 
the office of queftor in his ead. See the 
article QUESTOR. 

PRO RATA, in commerce, a term fome- 
times ufed by merchants for, in propor- 
tion; as each perfon muft reap the pro- 
fit or fuftain the lofs pro rata to his in- 
tereft, thatis, in proportion to his ftock. 

Pro rRaTA PorTIONiIs, in law, Sce 
ONERANDA PRO RATA PORTIONIS, 

PRORZ Os, in anatomy, the fame with 
os occipitis, See OCCIPITIS Os, 

PROROGANDA assisa. See ASSISA. 

PROROGATION, prorogatio, the aé of 
prolonging, adjourning, or putting off 
to anothertime, ‘The difference between 
a prorogation and an adjournment of 
parliament is, that by prorogation the 
feffion is ended, and fuch bills as paffed 
in either houfe, or both houfes, and had 
not the royal affent, muft, at the next 
aflembly, begin again; becaufe that 
every feflion of parliament is in law a 
feveral parliament : whereas, * the par- 
liament be only adjourned, there is no 
new feffion, and confequently all things 
continue in the fame {tate they were in 
before the adjournment, ‘See the articles 
ADJOURNMENT and PARLIAMENT, 
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PROSCRIPTION, frafcriptio, a publica- 
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tion made in the ire of {the chief or 
leader of a party, whereby he promifes 
a reward to any one who fhall bring him 
the head of one of his enemies, 


PROSE, profa, the natural language of 


mankind, loofe and unconfined, by 
poetical meafures, rhymes, &c. jn which 
fenfe it ftands oppofed to verfe. Sce the 
article VERSE. 


PROSECUTION. To make men liable 


to criminal profecutions by the law of 


England, it is required, that they have | 
the ufé of reafon, and that they be /ui— 


juris. On the firft account, the law in- 
dulges infants under the age of difcres 
tion, idiots, and lunatics, whatever the 
nature of the faét may be; and even 
againft the perfon of the king, as it has 


been held of late ; neither wil it fuffer’ 


one who becomes zon compos after he 
has committed a capital offence, to be 
either arraigned or executed. See the 
articles LUNATIC, INFANT, andIpiorT. 


PROSECUTOR, in law, he that purfues 


a caufe in another’s name. 


RROSELYTE, a new convert to fome re- 


ligion or religious fest, See CONVERT. 


PROSERPINACA, in botany, a genus 


of the triandria-trigynia clafs of plants, 
the calyx of which is a perianthium di- 
vided into three fegments, and placed 
on the germen; the leaves are ereét, 
acuminated and permanent; there is 
no corolla, nor pericarpium 3; the feed 
is fingle, offeous, oval, and fhut up in 
the cup. 


PROSODY, profodia, that part of gram- 


mar which treats of the quantities and 
accents of fyllables, and the manner of 


making verfes, See GRAMMAR, QUAN-, 


TITY, ACCENT, and VERSE. 
The englifh profody turns chiefly on 
two things, numbers, and rhyme. 


PROSONOMASIA, mpororvopancia, a figaire 


in rhetoric, whereby allufion is made to 
the likenefs of a found in feveral names 
or words, 


PROSOPOPOEIA, MUposwasmiia, a figure 


in thetoric, whereby ‘we raile qualities, 
or things inanimate, Into perfons, This 
figure is divided into two parts: x, when 
good and bad qualities, accidents, and 
things inanimate, are introduced as liv- 
ing and rational beings; as in the fol- 
lowing veries of Milton : 
~------ Now gentle gales, 

Fanning their edoriferous wings, difpenfe 
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_ Native perfumes; and whifper whence 
they ftole 
Thofe balmy fpoils.------- * 
‘The fecond part of this figure is when 
" we give a voice to inanimate things, and 
make rocks, woods, rivers, buildings, 
&c. exprefs the paffions of rational 
creatures, as in the following lines of 
Spencer. 
She foul blafphemous fpeeches forth did 
caft, 

And bitter curfes, horrible to tell, 

That ev’n the temple wherein the was 
plac’d, 

Did quake to hear, and nigh afunder 
burft ! 

PROSTAT 2, in anatomy, a gland, ge- 
nerally fuppofed to be two feparate bo- 
dies, though in reality but one, of a 
roundifh, or fomewhat heart-fafhioned 
fhape, fituated juft before the neck of 
the bladder, and furrounding the begin- 
ning of the urethra. The fize of this 
body is about that of a walnut: it has 
two prominences, of a round figure in 
its hinder part, called prominentia nati- 
formes: its eminence, called the caput 
gallinaginis, is in the urethra, and has 
two orifices, which aye common to the 

—veficule feminales and the ejaculatory 
duéts ; and frequently there is a little 
finus between thefe. The fubftance of 
the proftate is glandulous and cavernous; 
it is very robuit, and furrounded with a 


 ftrong membrane: the forammula, or 


excretory duéts of this gland, difcharge 
from the little cells within it, a thin 
white fluid. In the human body there 
are ten or twelve of them; in dogs they 

‘ are more numerous. ‘The veffels of the 
proftatee are common with the vaficule 
feminales. 


The ufe of the proftate is to fecrete a. 


fluid which, becaufe it is eje&led in cos 
jtion, fome have imagined to be of ule 
in generation: but according to Heifter, 
it feems only deftined to lubricate the 
urethra, and be a kind of vehicle to the 
fermen, which is too thick otherwile to 
pafs with the neceffry eafe. 
PROSTHAPHZERESIS, rporSagpaipneic, in 
aftronomyy the difference between the 
true and mean motion, or true and mean 
place, of a planet, called alfo equation 
of the orbit, or of the center, and fimply 
equation, ; : 
Profthapherefis amounts to the difference 
between the mean and equated anomaly, 
Suppofe thegcircle A LMPNR (plate 
CCIM, fig. x.) the orbit of the earth 
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furrounded by the ecliptic ww % tty 
@c, and fuppofe § the fun, and the earth 
in R, the mean anomaly will be the — 
arch APR, or, cafting away the femi- 
circle, the arch R P or the angle PCR 5 
and thetrue anomaly, rejeéting the femi- | 
circle, will be PSR, which is equal to 
PCR+CRS. If then to the mean © 
anomaly we add the angle CRS, we 
fhall have the true anomaly PSR, and — 
the earth’s place in the ecliptic. And 
here the angle CLS, or CRS, is called 
the profthapherefis ; by reafon that it is — 
fometimes to be added and fometimes 
fubtraéted from the mean motion, that 
we may have the true motion, or place 
of the earth. ‘ 
PROSTHESIS, in grammar, the prefixing 
fome letter or fyllable at the beginning — 
of aword, as in gnatus, for nalus, Gc. 
PROSTHESIS, among furgeons, is the 
fupplying that’ which is deficient by — 
the appofition of new matter, as the fil- 
ing up ulcers, wounds, &c. with new - 
fleth. 
PROSTYLE, in antient archite&ture, a 
range of columns in the front of a temple. — 
PROSYLLOGISM, in the fchools, fome- 
times denotes an argument produced to 
confirm one of the premiffes of a fyllo-_ 
gifm. Others define it an argument 
compoled of two fyllogifms, fo difpofed as 
that the conclufion of the former is the” 
major or minor of the latter; fo that the 
fecond fyjlogifm may be omitted or une 
derftood. See the article SYLLOGISM. 
PROTASIS, in the antient drama, th 
firft part of a comic or tragic piece, 
wherein the feveral perfons are fhewn, 
their characters intimated, and the fubje& 
of the piece propofed and entered upon. 
See the article DRAMA, 
It might reach as far as our two firlt aéts, 
and where it ended the epitafis com- 
thenced, See the article EPiTASIS. 
PROTATICUS, in the antient drama, a 
perfon who never appeared but in the 
protafis, or firft part of the play. 
PROTEA, zarrow-leaved S1LVER-TREE 
in botany, a genus of the tetrandria-mo- 
nogynia cla(s of plants, witha uniform 
compound flower, the peculiar corollz o 
which are monopetalous, and divided 
into four fegments at the limb: the feed 
are contained in the cup, viz, a fingle 
feed fucceeding each peculiar corolla. 
PROTECTION, the fhelter, defence, au- 
thority, and aid employed by any one 
in behalf of another. ; 
Prote&tion, in law, in its general fenfe, 
hin ! denote 
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denotes the fafety eyery fubjeét, denizen, — 


and alien enjoys from the Jaws ; and ina 
more fpecial fenfe, it is ufed for an ex- 
emption or immunity given by the king 
to a perfon for a time, to fecure him 
againft fuits at law, or other vexations, 
Prote&ion is alfo ufed for a privilege be- 
longing to embafladors, members of par- 
Hiament, @&c. whereby they and their 
fervants are fecured from arrefts, &c. 
PROTECTOR, a perfon who undertakes 
to fhelter and defend the weak, helplefs 
and diftreffed. 
Every catholic nation and every religious 
order, has a protector refiding at the 
court of Rome, who is a cardinal, and 
is called the cardinal proteétor. 
ProteStor is alfo fometimes ufed for a 
regent of a kingdom, made choice of 
to govern it during the minority of a 
prince. 
Cromwell affumed the title and quality 
of Jord proteftor of the commonwealth 
of England, @c. 
PROTEST, ia law, is a call of witnefs, 
or an open affirmation that a perfon does, 
either notat all, or but conditionally, yield 
his confent to any aét, or to the preceed- 
ing of any judge in a court in which his 
jurif{digtion is doubtful; or to anfwer 
upon his oath farther than he is bound by 
law. 
Any of the lords in parliament havea 
right to proteft their diffent to any bill 
paffed by a majority : which proteft is 
entered in form. ‘This is {aid to bea 
very antient privilege. The commons 
have no right to protett, 
PROTEST, in commerce, is a fummons 
' wrote by a notary public to a merchant, 
banker, or the like, to accept or diicharge 
a bill of exchange drawn on him, after 
his having refuled either to accept or 
pay it. 
“Bhere are two kinds of protefts, the one 
for want of,accepting the bill at the time 
of prefenting it; the other for want of 
payment when it becomes due, whether 
it has been accepted or not. 
The bearers of bills of exchange that 
have been accepted, or which become 
payable at a certain day, are obliged to 
have them either payed or protefted with- 
in three days after they become due, and 
this proteft is to be notified, within four- 
teen days after to the. party from whom 
the bill was received, who, upon fuch 
proteft being produced, is to repay the 
faid bill with intereft. and charges from 
the time of the protefting ; and in default 
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PROTESTANT, a name firft given in 


Germany to thofe who adhered to the kg 
do&rine of Luther; becaufe in 1529, 
they protefted agaimft a decree of the em- - 
peror Charles V. and the diet of Spixes; 
declaring that they appealed to a general 
counci!, The fame name has alfo been 
given to thofe of the fentiments of Cal- - 
vin, and is now become a common de~ + _ 
nomination for all thofe of the reformed 
churches. See the articles LUTHERANS 
and CALVINISTS. ; ; = 


PROTESTATION, a folemn declaration 


made by fome judiciary act or proceeding 

againft any oppreffion, violence or inju- 

ftice; or againit the legality of a fen- ; 
tence, decree, or other procedure; im= 
porting that the paity is determined to 
oppole it at the proper time. See the ar- 
ticle PROTEST. 


‘. 


PROTHONOTARY, a term which pro- 


perly fignifies firft notary, and which was 
antiently the title of the principal nota- 

ries of the emperors of Conftantinopie. 
Prothonotary with us is ufed for an offie 

cer in the courts of king’s bench and 
common. pleas; the former of which - 
courts has one, and the latter three. 
The prothonotary of the king’s bench =~ 
records all civil actions (ued in that court, we! Ip 
as the clerk of the crown-oflice does a a 
criminal caufes. ‘The prothonotaries t 
the common pleas enter and inrol all de- 
clerations, pleadings, aflizes, judgments 
and aétions: they alfo make out all ju-" > 
dicial writs, except writs of habeas-cor- 

pus, and diitringas jurator, for which 
there is a particular office, called the ha- 

beas corpora oflice ; they likewile enter 
recopnizances acknowledged, and all 
common recoveries; make exemplificae ~ — 
tions of records, &c, , 
In the court of Rome, there is a college 

of twelve prelates, called apoftolical pro- 
thonotaries, empowered to receive the 

laft wills of cardinals, to make all infor- 
mations and proceedings neceflary for 
the canonization of faints, and all fuch 

acts as are of great confequence to the 
papacy : for which purpofe they have 

the right of admiffion into all confifte- 
ries, whether public or half public,-“They 

alfo attend on the pope, whenever he per=_ 
forms any extraordinary ceremony out of 
Rome. Wao) 
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the corner of a wall, and fometimes for 
a crofs beam orrafter. Prothyris is alfo 
ufed by Vignola for a particular fort of 
key of an arch, an inftance of which is 
found in the ionic order: it confilts of 
a roll of water-leaves between two reg- 
lets and two fillets, crowned with a 
doric cymatium ; its figure greatly re- 
fembling that of modillion. 

PROTHYRUM, in archite€ture, a porch 
at the outer door of a houfe. 

PROTO, awpwros, a greek term, frequently 
ujed in compofition of priority: thus, 
proto-collum, in the antient jurifpru- 
dence, fignifies the firft leaf of a book ; 
proto-martyr, the firlt martyr; proto- 
plaft, the firft man formed,’ @e. 

PROTONOTARY,orPROTHONOTARY. 
Seg the article PROTHONOTARY, 


-PROTO-TYPE, is the original or model 


after which a thing was formed; but 
chiefly ufed for the patterns of things to 
be engraved, caft, &c. 
PROTOTYPHON, in grammar, fome- 
times denotes a primitive word. See the 
article PRIMITIVE, 
PROTRACTION, ir furveying, the fame 
with plotting, See the article PLovr- 
TING and PROTRACTOR. 
PROTRACTOR, in furgery, a kind of 
forceps, fo called from extracting foreign 
bodies out of wounds. See WounD, 
Forceps, and EXTRACTION. 
ROTRACTOR is alfo the name of an in- 


- » ftrument ufed for protraéting or laying 


down on paper the angles of a field, or 
» other figure, See PLOTTING, 

The protrafor is a {mall femi-circle 
(plate CCXIV. fig. x. n°. 1) of. brafs, 
or other folid matter; the limb or cir- 
circumference of which is nicely divided 
into 180 degrees: it ferves not only to 
draw angles on paper, or any plane, but 
alfo to examine the extent of thofe al- 
ready laid dowm. For this laf purpofe, 
let the fmall point, A, in the center of 
the protraéter, be placed above the an- 
gular point, and let the fide AB coin- 
cide with one of the fides that contain 
the angle propoled; then the number of 
degrees cutoff by the other fide, comput- 
ing on the protra&tor from B, will thew 
the quantity of the angle that was to be 
mealured, 

But when any angle is to be made of a 
given quantity, fuppofe 40%, on a given 
line AB (2bid. n° 2.) and at a given 
point of that line A ; upon this point 
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apply the center A of the protractor, in — 
fuch a manner, that the fide A B of the © 
protractor may coincide with the given | 
line A.B; then let a dot or mark be 
made at the given number of degrees on — 
the limb, wiz. 40°, at C, and aright © 
line drawn from C to A, will form an — 
angle CAB=402, asis manifett. 
This is the moft natural and eafy me- 
thod either of examining the extent or 
quantity of an angle, or for defcribing 
an angle of any quantity required. But 
when a protraétor is wanting, the fame 
may be done by means of a line of chords: 
thus to lay down the forefaid angle CAB 
(ibid, n® 2.) by a line of chords, take 
60° of the faid line in your compaffes, 
and from the center A defcribe.an arch 
DE, which you imagine will be more 
than 40°; then taking the given number 
of degrees, viz. 40°, in your compafles, 
from the line of chords, and feiting one 
foot in.D, the point where AB pro- 
duced interfeGis the arch DE, make a 
{mall fweep cutting the former arch in 
E; and, laftly, join the points A and 
E either wholly or in part as far as Cy 
and the angleE ABor CA B= 40%, as 
is manifeft. 
When an obtufe angle is required to be 
laid down or meafured, let its comple- 
ment fo a femi-circle be meafured, and 
thence the obtufe angle will be found, and 
may be laid down as direéted above, 
There is commonly annexed to this in- 
ftrument, a fine needle fitted into a han- 
dle, and called a protraéting-pin; the 
ufe of which is to prick off degrees and 
minutes from the lingb of the protragtor. 
PROTUBERANCE, in anatemy,’ is any 
eminence whatever natural or preterna- 
tural, that projeéts or advances out be- 
yond the reft, . 
PROVEDITOR, an officer in feveral parts 
of Italy, particularly at Venice, who has 
the direStion of mgtters relating to policy, 
At Venice there is alfo a proveditor 
general of the fea, who pays the feamen 
and foldiers, and whofe authority ex- 
tends over the whole fleet when the cap- 
taineceneral is abfent. The captain-ge- 
neral and proveditof are mutual {pies 
upon one another; for though the pro- * 
veditor be inferior to the general, yet is 
the power fo divided, that the one has 
authority without ftrength, the other 
ftrength without authority, 
PROVENCE, a province or government of 
France, bounded by Dauphine on the 
‘ peace north; | 
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north; by Piedmont on the eaft; by the 
Mediterranean on the fouth; and by the 
yiver Rhone, which feparates it from 
Languedoc, on the weft: it is about an 


hundred miles Jong, and near as many — 


broad. 

PROVEND, or PRovENDER, originally 
fignified a kind of veffel containing the 
meafure of corn daily given to a horfe, 
or other beaft of labour for his. fubfitt- 
ence: but it is now uled for all the food 
given to cattle. 

PROVER, in law, the fame with probator. 
See the article PROBATOR. 

PROVERB, according to Camden, is a 
concife, witty, and wife fpeech, grounded 
upon experience, and for the moft part 
containing fome ufeful inftruction. 

Book of PROVERBS, a canonical book of 

the Old Teftament, containing a part of 
the proverbs of Solomon, the fon of 
David, king of Ifrael. The firft twenty- 
four chapters are acknowledged to be the 
genuine work of that prince; the next 
five chapters are a colleftion of feveral of 
his proverbs, made by order of king He- 
zekiah ; and the two laft feem to have 
been added, though belonging to differ- 
ent and unknown authors, Agur the fon 
of Jakeh, and king Lemuel, 
In this excellent book are contained rules 
for the condu& of all conditions of life ; 
for kings, courtiers, malters, fervants, 
fathers, mothers, children, &c. 

Proverss of Barthrouberri, a facred 
book of the modern Indians, It is di- 
vided into three books, each containing 
ten chapters, and in each of thefe are ten 
fentences or proverbs, The firlt book is 
entitled, Of the way which leads to 
Heaven; the fecond, Of the conduf of 
a rational creature; and the third, Of 
love, 

PROVIDENCE, the condu& and dire&tion 
of the feveral parts of the univerfe, by a 
fuperior intelligent being. 

The notion of a providence is founded 
on this fuppofition, that the creator has 
not fo fixed and afcertained the laws of 
nature, nor fo connected the chain of fe- 
cond caufes, as to leave the world to it- 
felf; but that he ftill preferves the reins 
in his own hands, and occafionally inter- 
pofes, alters, enforces, reltrains, and 
fufpends thofe laws by a particular inter- 
pofition, 

Some, with the epicureans, deny a pro- 
vidence, as imagining it inconfiftent with 
the happinefs of the divine nature. See 
the article EPICUREAN PHILOSOPHY, 
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Others again deny the exittence of a pros 
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jak diftribution of good and See the 
articles GooDand Evit. 
Simplicius argues thus fora providence: 
If God do not look to the affairs of the 
world, it is either becaufe he cannet or 
will not; but the firftis abfurd, fince to 
govern cannot be difficult, when to create 
was eafy ; and the latter:is both abfurd 
and blafphemous. See the article Gop. 
The fentiments of Cicero are likewife 
very precife and'pertinent to this purpofe s 
he thinks it impoffible for one who duely 
confiders the innumerable objects cf the 
univerfe, and their invariable order and 
beauty, to entertain the Jeaft doubt, but 
that-there is fome efficient caufe who pre- 
fides over and directs the mighty fabric! 
Nay he lays it down asa fundamental 
principle of all focieties, that there is a 
divine providence, which direéts all 
events, obferves the aciions of mankind, 
whether good or bad, difcerns the very 
intention of the heart, and will certainly 
make a cifference between good men and 
the wicked. 


Nuns of PROVIDENCE, a community of 


young women at Paris, who make two 
vows, viz, of chaftity and obedience, 
They are habited in black, and board 
young ladies who chufe to be educated 
among them. Ay 


ifland, conftitutes a charter-government ¢ 
its chief town is Newport, 


PROVIDENCE is alfo one of the Bahama- 


" PROVIDENCE-PLANTATION, a colony of — 
New-England, which, with Rhode- | 


iflands, planted and fortified by the . 


Englith: weft long. 78°, north lat, 25°. 


PROVINCE, provincia,-in roman anti- 


quity, acountry of confiderable extent, 
which, upon being entirely reduced un- 
der the roman dominion, was new-mo~« 
delled according to the pleafure of the 
conquerors, and fubjeéted to the com- 
mand of annual governors fent from 
Rome ; being commonly obliged to pay 
fuch taxes and contributions as the fe- 
nate thought fit to demand. 

Thefe provinces got the appellations of 
conlular or pretorian, according as they 
were governed by confuls or pretors. See 
the articles CONSUL and Preror. 


PROVINCE, in geography, a divifion of a 


kingdom or ftate, comprifing feveral ci- 
ties, towns, &c. all underthe fame go- 
vernment, and ufvally diftinguifhed by 
the extent either of the civil or ecclefialii- 
cal jurifdi€tion, 
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The church diftinguifhes its provinces by 
' archbifhoprics 3 in which fenfe, England 
is divided into two provinces, Canter- 
bury and York. See the articles CAN- 
TEP BURY and York. aren 
The united provinces, are the feven 
northern provinces of the low countries, 
who, revolting from the {panith domi- 
nion, made a perpetual alliance, offenfive 
and defenfive, at Utrecht, anno 3579. 
_ _ See the article NETHERLANDS. 
PROVINCIAL, provincialis, fomething 
relating to a province, See the preceding 
article. 
At alfo denotes, in romifh countries, a 
perfon. who has the dire&tion of the fe- 
veral convents of a province. 
PROVINE, a branch of a vine laid in the 
ground to take root and propagate, See 
the article VINE. . - 

PROVINS, a city of Champaign, in 
France, forty-five miles fouth-eaft of 
Paris, 5 

PROVISION, inthe canon Jaw, denote 
the title or inftrument, by virtue where- 
of an incumbent holds a benefice, bi- 
fhopric, &c. 

Provifions by prevention, called alfogra- 
tie expetiative & mandata de provi- 
dendo ; fee the article PREMUNIRE. 

PROVISO, in law, a condition inferted 
in a deed, upon the obférvance whereof 
the validity of the deed depends. 

Privifo 
the plaintiff defifts from profeenting an 
aétion, by bringing it to trial in due 
time ; in which cafe, the defendant may 
take out a venire facias to the fheriff in 
thefe words, Provifo quod, &c. to the 
end that, if the plaintiff take out any 

“writ to that purpofe, the fheriff fhall 

~ fammon but one jury upon them both. 
In which*cafe it is called going to trial 
by provifo. 

PROVISOR, in general, denotes one who 
hath the care of providing things necefla- 
ry, being the fame with purveyor. 

Provisor, in our flatutes, allo denotes 
a perfon who fued to the court of Rome 
for a provifion or expectative grace. See 
the article PREMUNIRE. 

PROVOCATIVE, in phyfic, a medicine 
which is fuppofed to ftrengthen nature, 
and incites to venery. 

PROVOST, prepo/jitus, an officer, where- 
of there are divers kinds, civil, ‘milita- 
ry, &c, 

_Provost of acity or town, is~the chief 
municipal magiffrate in feveral trading 
cities, particularly Edinburgh, Paris, 
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&c. being much the fame with mayor in 

other places. 

He prefides in city courts, and, togethers 

with the baillies, who are his deputies, © 

determines in all differences that arife 
among citizens. 

The provoft of Edinburgh, as well as_ 

all the other confiderable towns in Scot- 

land, hasthe title of lord; and the for- 
mer calls yearly conventions of the royal 
boroughs to Edinburgh by his miflives. 

PROVOST, or PREVOT ROYAL, a fort of 
inferior judge eftablifhed throughout — 
France, to take cognizance of all civil, © 
perfonal, real, and mixed caufes,. among 
the people only. 

Grand Provost of France, or of the 
houfhold, has jurifdi€&ion in the king’s 
houfe, and over the officers therein ; 
looks to the policy thereof, the regula- 
tion of provifions, &e, 

Grand Provost of the conflable, a judge 
who manages proceffes againit the fol- 
diers in the army who have committed — 
any crime, ; 
He has four lieutenants diftributed 

. throughout the army, called provofts of 
the army, and, particularly, provofts in — 
the feveral regiments, 

Provost mar/bal of an army, is an officer. 
appointed to feize and fecure deferters, 
and all other criminals. He is to hinder 
foldiers from pillaging, to indig& offen- 
ders, and fee the fentence paffed on them 
executed, He alfo regulates the weights 
and meafures, and the price of. provi- 
fions, &c. in the army. For the dif- 
charge of his office, he has a lieutenant, 
aclerk, and atroop of marfhal-men on 
horfeback, as alfo an executioner, 

There is alfo a provoft marfhal in the 
navy, who hath charge over prifoners, 
Se. 

The French have a provoft-general of 
the marines, who is to profecute the 
marines, when guilty of any crime, and 
make report thereof to the council of 
war; befides a marine provoft in every 
veffel, who is a kind of gaoler, and takes 
the prifoners into his care, and keeps the: 
veffel clean. 

Provosts of the marfbals, are a kind of 
lieutenants of the marfhals of France 5 
of thefe are an hundred and eighty feats 
in France; their chief jurifdiftion re- 
gards highwaymen, footpads, houle- 
breakers, &c, See MARSHAL, 

Provost. of the mint, a particular judge 
inftituted for the apprehending and pro- 
fecuting of falfe coiners, 
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PROVOST, or PRevorT, in the king’s fta- 
bles; his office is to attend at court, and 
hold the king’s ftirrup, when he mounts 
his. horfe, @c, There are four provolts 
of this kind, each of whom attends in his 
turn, monthly. 
PROW, prora, in navigation, denotes the 
head or fore-part of a flip, particularly 
in a galley, being that which is oppofite 
to the pop or ftern. See SHIP. 
In the middle of the prow is the beak 
that cuts the water, on the top of which 
is commonly fome figure or hierogly- 
phic. 
‘The prow is lower than the poop, aod 
contains fewer decks. 
PROXENETA, or PROXENETES, a kind 
of broker or agent, who tranfacts be- 
' tween two perfons, 
It is chiefly applied to thofe whio negoti- 
ate marriages, &c, 
The proxenete made a kind of college 
in Rome; and to them the fathers ad- 
dreffed themfelves to found the inclina- 
tions of the young men they intended for 
their daughters, 
PROXIMITY, proximitas, denotes the 
relation of nearnefs, either in refpe&t of 
place, bleod, or alliance, 
PROXY, procurator, a perfon who ofh- 
ciates as a deputy in the room of an- 
other, 
Princes are ufually married by proxies, 
or reprefentatives; and every peer of 
Great Britain has the privilege of con- 
ftituting a proxy, to vote for him in his 
abfence: yet fuch a one muft be entered 
in perfon, and fometimes thefe proxies 
have been refufed by the king. 
The term proxy or procuracy, among 
civilians, alfo denotes a commiffion gi- 
ven to a proétor by a client, impower- 
ing him to manage a caule in his ftead. 
See the article PROCTOR. 
And among canonilts, proxies fignify 
annual payments otherwife called procu- 
rations, See PROCURATION, 
PRUCH, or Bruce, atown of Avftria, 
in Germany, twenty-two miles fouth-eaft 
of Vienna, 
PRUCK, or Brucu, of Stiria, in Germa- 
ny, fixty miles fouth weft of Vienna. 
PRUINA, HOAR-FROST, in phyfiology. 
See the article Frost. 
Sal PRUNELLZ:, in pharmacy, a prepa- 
ration of purified faltpetre, called alfo 
eryftal mineral, made in this manner: 
having’melted any quantity cf faltpetre, 
cat a little flowers of fulphur upon it, 
and when that is burnt throw on more; 


and continue to do fo, till the nitre dow 
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as clear as rock-water, Then with a 
clean iron or brafs-ladle take it out, and 
putting it into moulds till coagulated, 
preferve it for ufe, ; 

It is faid to be diuretic and cooling, and 
therefore often given in fevers: it is alfo 
very good in gonorsheas, fore throats, 
and inflammations of the tonfils; being 
gently melted in the mouth, and fwal- 
lowed with a little fine fugar, 

Its dofe is from fix grains to a dram. 


PRUNES, in commerce, are plums dried 


in the funfhine, or in an oven. See the 
the article Plum. 
Prunes of Brunolia pay for fen pound, 
- . 22 
on importation, a duty of 2 32 d, and 
100 
draw back, on exportation, 2,4,d. 


PRUNIFEROUS rrees, thofe with pret- 


ty large and fiefhy fruit,with a nucleus 
in the middle, aod called by botanilts a 
drupe. See the article DRuPE. 


PRUNING, in gardening and agriculture 


is the lopping off the fuperfluous branches» 
of trees, in order to make them bear bet- 
ter fruit, grow higher, or appear more 
regular. 

Pruning, tho’ an operation of very gene- 


ral ufe, is neverthelefs rightly underftood 


by few; nor is it to be learned by rote, 
but requires a ftriét obfervation of the 
different manners of growth of the feve- 
ral forts of fruit-trees; the proper me- 
thod of doing which cannot be known 
without past A obferving how each 
kind is naturelly difpofed to produce its 
fruit: for fome do this on the fame 
year’s wood, as vines; others, for the 
moft part, upon the former year’s wood, 
as peaches, nectarines, &c, and others 
upon fpurs which are produced upon 
wood of three, four, &c. to fifteen or 
twenty years old, as pears, plums, cher- 
ries, &c, therefore, in order to the 
right management of fruit trees, provi- 
fion fhould always be made to have a 
fufficient quantity of bearing wood in 
every part of the trees, and at the fame 
time there fhould not be a fuperfluity of 
vfelefs branches, which would exhauft 
the ftrength of the trees, and caufe them 
to decay in a few years. 
The reafons for pruning of fruit-trees 5 
are, 1. To preferve them longer in a 
vigcrous bearing-flate; 2. To render 
them more beautitul; and, 3. To caule * 
the fruit to be larger and beter tafted, 
The general inftruSions for pruning ere 
as follows: the greate care ought to be 
taken of fruit wees in the fpring, when 
is I they 
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they are in vigorous growth ; which is 
the only proper feafon for procuring a 
quantity of good wood in the different 

arts of the tiee, and for difplacing all 
ufelefs branches as foon as they vit it 
duced, in order that the vigour of the 
tree may be entirely diftributed to fuch 
branches only as are defigned to remain. 
For this reafon trees ought not to be ne- 
gleGted in April and May, when their 
fhoots are produced: however, thofe 
branches which are intended for bearing 
the fucceeding year fhould not be fhorten- 
ed during the time of their growth, be- 


caufe this would caufe them,to produce | 


two lateral fhoots from the eyes below the 
place where they were ftopped, which 
would draw much of the ftrength from 
the buds of the firft fhoot : and if thefe two 
Jateral fhoots are not entirely cut away at 
the winter-pruning, they will prove inju- 
rious tothe tree, This is to be chiefly un- 
deritoad. of ftone-fruit and grapes; but 
pears and apples, being much harder, 
. fuffer not fo much, tho’ it is a great dif- 
advantage to thofe alfo to be thus ma- 
naged, It mutt likewife be remarked, that 
peaches, ne€arines, apricots, cherries 
and plums are always in the greateit vi- 
‘gour when they are leaft maimed. by the 
knife, for where large branches are taken 
off they are fubject to gum and decay ; 
it is therefore the moft prudent method to 
rub off all ufelefs buds when they are 
firft produced, and to pinch others, 
where néw fhoots are wanted to fupply 
the vacancies of the wall; by which ma- 
nagement they may be fo ordered: as to 
want but little of the knife in winter- 
-proning. The management ef pears and 
apples is muchthe fame with thefe trees 
in f{ummer; but in winter they mult be 
very differently pruned: for as peaches 
cand neétarines, for the moft part, pro- 
‘duce their fiuit upon the former year's 
wood, and muft therefore have their 
branches fhortened according to their 
ftrength, in order to produce new fhoots 
for the fucceeding year; fo, on the con- 
trary, pears, apples, plumbs, and cher- 
ries, producing their frnit upon {purs, 
which come out of the wood of five, 
fix, and feven years old, thou!d not be 
fhortened, becaufe thereby thofe buds 
which were naturally difpofed to form 
ghefe fpurs, would produce wood-branches; 
by which means the trees would be filled 
with wood, but would never produce 
much fruit. The branches of ftandard- 
trees fhould never be fthertened unlefs 
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where they are very luxuriant, and b 

growing irregularly on one fide of the 
trees, attract the greateft part of the fap, 
by which means the other parts are either 


‘ unfurnifhed with branches, or are ren- 


dered very weak; in which cafe the 
branch fhould be fhortened down as low 
as is neceflary, in order to obtain more 
branches to fill up the hollow of the tree : 
but this is only to be underftood of pears 
and apples, which will produce fhoots 
from wood of three, foug, or more years 
old; whereas molt forts of ftone-fruit 
will gum and decay after fuch amputa~ 
tions; whenever this happens to ftone- 
fruit, it fhould be remedied by ftopping 
or pinching thofe fhoots in the {pring, 
before they have obtained too much vi- 
gour, which will caufe them to pufh out 
fide branches; but this muft be done 
with caution. You muftalfo cut out all 
dead or decaying branches, which caufle 
their heads to Jook ragged, and alfo at- 
traé&t_ noxious particles from the air: 
in doing of this, you fhould cut them 
clofe down to the place where they were 
produced, otherwife that part of the 
branch which is left will alfo decay, and 
prove equally hurtful to the reft of the 
tree; for it feldom happens when a 
branch begins to decay, that it does not 
die quite down to the place where it was 
produced, and if permitted to remain 
long uncut, often infeé&ts fome of the 
other parts of the tree. If the branches 
cut off are large, it will be very proper, 
after having fmeothed the cut part exaét- 
ly even with a knife, chiffel, or hatchet, 
to put ona plafter of grafting clay, which 
will prevent the wet from soaking into 
the tree at the wounded part. All fuch 
branches as run a-crofs each other, and 
occafhion a confufion in the head of the 
tree, fhould be cut off; and as there are 
frequently young vigorous fhoots on old 
trees, which rife from the old branches 
near the trunk, and grow upright into 
the head, thefe fhould be carefully cut 
out every year, left, by being permitted 
to grow, they fill the tree too full of 
wood, For pruning the roots and 
branches of trees in tranfplanting them, 
fee the article PLANTING. 

As to the pruning of forelt-trees, if they 
be large, it is belt not to prune them at 
all; Ut if there be an ablolute neceffity, 
avoid taking off large boughs as much as 
poflible. And, 4. Ifthe bough be fmall, 
cut it {mooth, clofe, and floping. 2. If, 
the branch be large, and the tree old, my 
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it off at three or four feet from the ftem, 
3. If the tree grow crooked, cut it off at 
the crook floping upward, and nurfe up 
one of the mot promifing fhoots for a 
new ftem. 4. If the tree grow top- 
heavy, its head mult be lightened, and 
that by thinning the boughs that grow 
out of the main branches, But if you 
would have them fpring, rub off the buds, 
and fhroud up the fide-fhoots. 5, If 
the fide-bough ftill break out, and the 
top be able to fuftain itfelf, give the 
boughs that put forth in fpring a pruo- 
ing after Midfummer, cutting them 

_ clofe. 

PRUNUS, the PLUM-TREE, in botany. 
See the article PLUM-TREE. 

| PRURITUS, or PruRIGO, among phy- 
ficians, denotes an itching feniation. 
See the article ITcu. 

PRUSSIA, a province cf Poland, fituated 
on the coalt of the Baltic fea, and divid- 
ed into regal and ducal Pruffia, the firft 
fubje& to Poland, and the laft to the king 
of Pruffi. 

PRUSSIAN BLUE, among painters, &c, 
an animal-colour, prepared thus : take of 
crude tartar and nitre, each four ounces; 
pulverize and mix them together, and 
by decrepitation, bring them toa fixed 
falt; which being powdered hot, add to 
it four ounces of thoroughly dried ox- 
blood, reduced to a fine powder: calcine 
the mixture in a clofe crucible, whereof 
it may fill two thirds: then lightly grind 
the matter in a mortar, and throw it hot 
into two quarts of boiling water; boil 
them together for half an hour, and af- 
terwards, ftraining off the liquor, wath 
the rémaining black fubltance with frefh 
water, and (train as before, continuing to 
do this tilk the water poured off betomes 
infipid: put the feveral liquors together, 
and evaporate them to two quarts, 
Next, diffolve an ounce of green vitriol, 
firlt calcined to whitenefs, in fix ounces 
of rain-water, ahd filtre the folution: 
diffolve alfo nalf a pound of crude alum 
in two quarts of boiling water; and add 
this to the folution of vitriol, taken hot 
from the fire, pouring to them likewife 
the firft lixivium, whilft thoroughly hot, 
in a large veflel; a great ebullition and 
a green colour will immediately enfue; 
whilft this ebullition continues, pour the 
mixture out of one veffel into another, 
and afterwards Jet it reft; then ftrain the 
liquor through a linen cloth, and Jet the 
matter or pigment remain in the ftrainer, 
from whence put it, with a wooden {pa- 
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tula, into a fmall new pot; pour upon 
it two or three ounces of {pirit of falt, 
and a beautiful blue colour will immedi- 
ately appear. Let the matter be now wll 
fiirred, then fuffered to reft for a night ; 
afterwards thoroughly edulcorate it by 
repeated affufions of rain-water, allowing 
a proper time for the precipitate to fub- 
fide; and being drained in a linen- 
ftrainer, and gently dried, it at laft be- 
comes the pigment called pruffian blue, 
of an exquifite colour. See the articles 
CoLour, PatnTincG, BLUE, &c. 

RYTANEUM, zpvlaveov, in grecian an- 
tiquity, a large building in Athens, 
where the cougcil of the prytanes affem- 
bled, and where thofe, whohad rendered 
any fignal fervice to the commonwealth, 
“were maintained at the public expence, 
See the next article. 

RYTANES, mpvlaves, in grecian antie 

quity, were the prefidents of the fenate, 
whofe authority confifted chiefly in af- 
fembling the fenate; which, for the moft 
part, was done once every day. 
The fenste confifted of five hundred, fifty 
fenators being eleted out of each tribe ; 
after which, lots were caft, to determing 
in what order the fenators of each tribe 
fhould prefide,- which they did by turns, 
and during their prefidenthhip were call- 
ed prytanes. However, all the fifty pry- 
tanes of the tribes did not govern all at 
once, but ten at atime, vx. for feven 
days; and after thirty. five days, another 
tribe came into play, and prefided for 
other five weeks 3 and fo of the reft, 


PSAWURIA, a clafs of coarfer ftones, of a 


Jaxer texture, not laminated, but {plitting 
with equal eafe in all direétions. Of this 
clafs there are two genera, yx, Pfaduria, 
confilting of pure cryfal and {par, with- 
out any admixture of heterogeneous par- 
ticles, and containing feven different fpe- 
cies. 2. Impure pfaduria, confifting of 
{parry, cryftalline, and talcy particles, 
and containing fix different fpecies. 


PSALM, Jaru@, a divine fong or hymn; 


but chiefly appropriated to the hundred 
and fifty Pfalms of David, a cononical 
book of thé Oid Teftament. 
Molt of the PizIms have a particular title, 
fignifying either the name of the author, 
the perfon who was to fet it to mufic or 
fing it, the inftrument that was to be 
vfed, or the fubje&t and oceafion of it. 
Some have imagined, that David was the 
fole author of the Book of Pfalms ; but 
the tiles of many of them ‘prove the 
contrary, as Pfalm xix. which appears 
ss Iz to 
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to have been written by Mofes. Many 
of the Pialms are infcribed with the names 
Korah, Jeduthun, &c, from the perfons 
who were to fing them. Pfalm Ixxii. and 
Cxxvil. are under the name of Solomon ; 
the former being compofed by David for 

the ufe of his fon, and the latter being 
probably compofed by Solomon himfelf. 
‘The authority and canonicalnefs of the 
Book of pfalms has always been acknow- 
edged, both by jews and chriftians. 
However, nothing can bea greater ar- 
goment of its obfcurity than the great 
number of commentaries upon them. 
Sternhold, one of the grooms of the privy- 
chamber to kind Edward VI. fet about 
a tranflation of the Pfalms into englith 
metre; but he only went through thirty- 
feven of them, the reft being foon after 
done by Hopkins and others. This tranf- 
Jation was at firlt difcountenanced by ma- 
ny of the clergy, who looked upon it as 
done in oppolition to the prattice of 
chanting the Pfalms in cathedrals: and 
indeed, fays Broughton, the ufe of thefe 
finging Pialms is rather connived at than 
allowed ; fince no one could ever difco- 
ver any authority for it, either from the 
trown or convocation, 

PSALMODY, Jerod», the art er a& of 
inging pfalms., See the preceding ar- 
ticle. 
Pialmody was always efteemed a confi- 
derable part of Gevotion, and ufually 
performed in the ftanding potture; and 
as to the manner of pronunciation, the 
plain fong was fometimes ufed, being a 
gentle inficétion of the voice, not much 
different from reading, like the chant jn 
our catherals: at other times’ more arti- 
ficial compofitions were ufed, like our 

_ anthems. 

As to the perfons concerned in finging, 
fometimes a fingle perfon fung alone ; 
fometimes the whole aflembly joined to- 
gether, which was the moft antient and 
general practice. At other times the 
pfalms were fung alternately, the con- 
gregation dividing themfelves into two 
parts, and finging verle about, in their 
turns. There was allio a fourth way of 
finging, pretty common in the [Vth cen- 
tury, which was, when a fingle pesfon 
began the verfe, and the people joined 
with him in the clofe ; this was often uf- 
ed for variety, in the fame fervice with 
alternate pfalmody, 

The ufe of mufical infruments, in the 
finging of pfalms, feems to be as aptient 
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PSALTER, Larlapiov, the fame with the 


PSEUDONYMUS, 


PSEUDO-STELLA, any kind of meteor, 


PSIDIUM, in botany, a genus of the ico- 


Pst 


as pfalmody itfelf; the firft pfalm we 
read of, being fung to the timbrel, viz. 
that of Mofes and Miriam, after the de 
liverance of the Ifraelites from Egypt s_ 
and afterwards, mufical inftruments were 
in conftant ufe in the temple of Jerufa- 
Jem. When the ufe of organs was in- 
troduced into the chriftian church, is not 
certainly known; but we find about the 
year 660, that Conftantine Copronymus, 
emperor of Conftantinople, fent a prefent 
of an organ to Pepin king of France. 


Book of Pialms. See the article PSALM. 
Among the religious, in the popifh coun- — 
tries, the term pfalter is alfo given to a | 
large chapelet or rofary, confifting of an | 
hundred and fifty beads, according to the | 
number of pfalms in the pfalter, 


PSALTERY, YeAlnpicy, a mufical inftru- 


ment, much in ufe among the antient 
Hebrews, who called it nebel, 
We know little or nothing of the precifé | 
form of the antient pfaltery. That now — 
in ufe is a flat inftrument, in form of a 
trapezium, or triangle truncated at top; _ 
it is rung with thirteen wire-chords, fet | 
townifon or oftave, and mounted on two 
bridges, on the two fides; it is ftruck 
with a ple&trum, or little iron-rod, and 
fometimes with a crooked ftick. Its 
cheft or body refembles that of a fpinet. 


PSEUDO, from Jevd@, a greek term ufed 


in the compofition of many words, to — 
denoie falle, or fpurious ; as the pfeudo- 


» acacia, or baftard-acacia ; pfeudo-fuma- 


ria, or baflard-fumitory; pfeudo-rutay 
or baftard-rue, &c. See the articles 
RoBinia, FumiTory, and RvE. 

We alfo fay a pfeudo-apofile, or falfe 
apoftle ; a pfeudo-prophet, or falfe pro- 
phet, @c, See the articles APOSTLE, 
PROPHET, &e. 


PsEUDO-DirreRE, in antient architecture, 


See the article DipTERE. 
JevdouwG-, among 
critics, an author who publifhes a book 
under a falfe or feigned name, as crypto- 
nymus is given to him who publfhes one 
under a difguifed name, and anonymous 
to him who publifhes without any name 
at ‘all. 


newly appearing in the heavens, and re- 
fembling a ftar. 


fandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
flower whereof confifts of five oyal, con- 
cave, and patent petals 5 and its fruit is 

i : ‘ @ very 


Pi TVA 
a very large unilocular berry, contain- 
ing a great number of very fmall feeds. 

PSILOTHRON, in medicine, the fame 
with depilatory. See DeriLaTorRy. 

PSITTACUS, the PARROT, in ornitho- 
logy. See the article PARROT. 

PSOAS, in anatomy, the name of two 
mu(cles, diftinguifhed by the epithets 
magnus and parvus, The pfoas magnus 
is one of the flexor-mu(cles of the thigh, 

and arifes from the fir, fecond, third, 
and fourth vertebra of the loins, The 
pfoas parvus is one of the flexor- mufcles 
of the Joins, which arifes by a flender 
tendon from the os pubis, where it is 
‘oined to the ilium; and is inferted into 
the fide of the upper vertebra of the loins ; 
it is often wanting, and when found, its 
office is to affift the quadratus in elevat- 
ing the offa innominata, efpecially when 
we lie down. 

PSORA, wpa, in medicine, the fame with 
the itch. Seethe article ITCH. 

PSORALIA, theiTCH TREE, in botany, 
a genus of the diadelphia-decandria clafs 
of plants, with a papilionaceous flower ; 
and the fruit is a pod, of the length of the 
cup, and contains only one kidney - 
fhaped feed. 

PSOROPHTHALMIA, $opoqOarmia, a 
fcurfy eruption of the eye-brows, attend- 
ed with an itching of the part. 

PSYCHOLOGY, uxorcvia,, that branch 
of anthropology which treats of the foul, 
its faculties, paffions, @c. See SOUL, 
Facutty, Passions, &c. 

PSYCHOMANCY, uxomarlea, a kind 
of divination, performed by raifing the 
fouls of perfons deceafed. See the article 
DIVINATION. 

PSYCHROMETER, an inftrument for 
meafuring the degrees of coldnefs or heat 
in the air, and more ufually called ther- 
mometer. See THERMOMETER. 

PSYLLIUM, FLEA-wortT, in botany, is 
comprehended by Linnzeus among the 
plantains, See pl. CCVIII. fig. 4. and 
the article PLANTAIN. 

The feeds of pfyllium are recommended 
in the dyfentery, and corrofion of the in- 
teftines. See the article DYSENTERY. | 

PTARMICA, in pharmacy, medicines 
proper to excite {neezing, and otherwife 
called fternutatories, See the article 
STERNUTATORY. 

PTARMICA, SNEEZE-WORT, in botany, a 
genus of the fyngenefia-polygamia-fuper- 
fua clafs of plants, the compound flower 
whereof is radiated, and the peculiar her- 
maphrodite oneg ofa fynnel-thape, with 
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a patulous quinquifid limb; the ftamina 
are five capillary very fhort filaments 5 
and the feeds, one of which fucceeds each 
hermaphredite flower, are contained in 
the cup. See plate CCVIIT. fig. 5. 
The leaves of this plant are fometimes 
ufed in fallad; and when dried, and re- 
duced to powder, they make a good fter- 
nutatory. ‘ 

PTELEA, in botany, a genus of the te- 
trandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
flower whereof confiits of four lanceolat- 
ed, plane, patent petals; and its fruit is 
a circular membrane, placed perpendicu- 
larly with a cavity in the middle, con- 
taining a fingle feed. 

PTERARIA, in the hiftory of infe&s, a 

name given to that feries of infeéts, 
which have wings. See INSECT. 
Of the infe&ts of this feries, fome, have 
only two wings, others have four; they 
are hence naturally arranged into the two 
orders of the diptera and the tetraptera. 
See DipTeRA and TETRAPTERA. 

PTERIS, in botany, a genus of the cryp- 
togamia-filicum clafs of plants, in which 
the fruifications are difpofed in form of 
a line, farrounding the edges of the lower 
fide of the leaves. 

This genus comprehends the female fern 
and the rough {pleenwort. 

PTEROPHORI, epcdope:, in roman ane 
tiquity, the meffengers, or couriers, who 
brought tidings of a declaration of war, 
or the like ; fe called from their carrying 
wings on the points of their pikes. 

PTERYGIUM, infurgery, the fame with 
pannus or unguis. See UnGuls, 

PTERYGOIDE, fomething refembling a 
wing; from a refemblance to which, 
four apophyfes or proceffes of the os fphe- 
noides have been called pterygoide. See 
the article SPHENOIDES, 

PTERYGOIDAUS, in anatomy, the 
name of two mufcles of the lower jaw, 
one internal and the other external. The 
internal pterygoidzus-mufcle has its ori- 
gin in the cavity of the pterygoide pro- 
cefs, and its termination is in the interior 
and lower fuperficies of the angle of the 
jaw. The external pterygoidzus ariles 
from the exterior lamina oF the fame pro- 
cefs, and terminates @ little above the in- 
fertion of the other. 

There are alfo feveral pairs of mufcles of 
the pharynx and uvula, as the pterygo- 
pharyngeus, and _pterygo-ftaphylinus, 
which have got their names from being 
conneéted by the fame procefs. The pte- 
rygo-ftaphylinus arifes from the upper 

part 
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_part of the faid. procefs,. and defcending 
between its two lamella, turns back its 
tendon over the thin apophyfis of the inte- 
rior Jamella, as over a pulley, to the an- 
terior part of the membrane of the palate, 
into which it is tnferted, and ferves to 


draw the uvula downwards and for- 
wards, 


Sati PTISAN, wlicaym, is properly barley de- 


corticated, or deprived of its hulls, by 
beating in a mortar, as was the antient 
practice: though the cooling potion, 
obtained by boiling fuch barley im wa- 
ter, and afterwards fweetening the liquor 
with liquorice-root, is what at prefent 
goes by the name of ptifan ; and to ren- 


_der it laxative, fome add a little fena, or. 


other herbs of the fame intention. 
PTOLEMAIC, or ProLemman [fem 
of aftronomy, is that-invented by Claudi- 
us Ptolemzus, a celebrated altronomer 
and mathematician of Pelufum, inEgypt, 
who lived in the beginning of the IId 
century of the chriftian era. 

This hypothefes fuppofes the earth im- 
moveably fixed in the center, not of the 
world only, but alfo of the univerfe: 
and that the fun, the moon, the pla- 
nets, and ftars all move about it, from 
eaft to welt, once in twenty-four hours, 
in the order following, wiz. the moon 


next to the earth, then mercury, venus, 


the fun, mars, jupiter, faturn, the fixed 
ftars, the firft and fecond cryftalline hea- 
vens, and above all the fistion of their 
primum mobile, See plate.CCXIV, 
fig, 2. See allo Moon, &c. 

This fyftem or hypothefis was firft invent- 
ed, and adhered to, chicfly becaule it 
feemed to correfpond with the fenfible 
appearances of the celeftial motions. 
They took it for granted, that the mo- 
tions which thofe bodies appeared to 
have, were fuch as they truly and really 
performed: and not dreaming of any 
motion in the earth, nor being apprized 
of the diftin&tion of abfolute and relative 
or apparent motion, they could not make 
a proper judgment of fuch matters; hut 
were under a neeeflity of being mifled by 
their fenfes, for want of the affiftances we 
now enjoy. 


Tt is eafly to obferve, they had no notion 


of any other fyftem but our own, nor of 
any other world but the earth on which 
we live. They imagined that all the fix- 
ed ftars were contained in one concave 
fphere, and that the primum mobile was 
~ circumfcribed by the empyrea] beaven, of 
a cubic form, which they fuppoted to be 
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PTYALISM, cluarcuG-, in medicine, 


PUBERTY, pubertas, among civilians, 


that the united force of reafon and reli- 


PUB 

heaven, or thé blifeful abode of departed 
fouls. 

It would {carce have been worth while to 
have faid fo much about fo abfurd-an hy- 
pothefis, as this is now well known to be, 
were it not that there are ftill numerous 
retainers thereto, who endeavour very 
zealoufly to defend the fame, and that for 
two reafons principally, wiz, becaufe the 
earth is apparently fixed in the center of 
the world, andthe fun and ftars feem to 
move about it daily; and alfo becaufe 
the fcripture afferts the ftability of the 
earth, the imotion of the fun, @&e, But 
that the diurnal motion of the earth oc- 
cafions all thefe appearances, we) have 
abundantly proved under the articles 
Divrnat and CoPpERNICAN. 

And as to the argument drawn from 
{cripture, as i¢ was never intended for an 
inftitution cf aftronomy and philofophy, 
fo nothing in it is to be underftood as 
firitly or pofitively afferted in relation 
thereto; but only as fpcken agreeably to 
the common phrafe, or vulgar notion of 
things: and thus Sir Ifaac Newton him- 
felf would always fay, the fun rifes, fets, 
&c. though he well knew it was jult the 
revere in faét; fince there are divers phe- 
nomena of the heavenly bodies altogether 
inconfiftent with, and, in fome things, 
exactly contradictory to fuch an hypothe- 
fis, as has been fhewn by the arguments. 
adduced to prove the truth of the coperni- 
can fyftem. See COPERNICAN. 


a falivation, or frequent and copious dif 
charge of faliva. See SALIVATION. 


&ce. the age wherein a perfon is capable 
of procreation, or begetting children. 
Boys arrive at puberty at fourteen years 
of age, and girls at twelve: eighteen 
years of age is accounted full puberty. 
The natural fate of mankind, after pu- 
berty, fays M. Buffon, is that of marti- 
age, wherein they may make ufe of the 
new faculties they have obtained, by ar- 
riving at puberty ; a fate which will be- 
come painful, and may even fametimes 
be fatal, if celibacy be ebftinately perfilt- 
edin. The too long continuance of the — 
feminal liquor in the veflels, formed to — 
contain it, may produce diforders in ei- 
ther fex, or at leaft irritations fo violent, 


gion will fearcely be fufficient to enable 
him to refit thofe impetuous paffions, 
which reader man like the beafts, who 
are furious and head-ftrong, when 

they | 
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they feek the force of thefe impreffions. 
The extreme effe& of this irritation in 
womem is what phyficians call the furor 
vterinuis ; but the mere force of nature 
alone fieldom produces thofe fatal paflions 
that (pring from this diforder, See the 
article FuROR UTERINUS. 

Avn. opipofite conftiution of body is infi- 
nitely more common amongft women ; 
the greateft part of them are naturally 
coldy-@r more or lefs tranquil under this 
paffiom: there are alfo men who continue 
chafte without the leat difficulty ; and 
he obferves, that he hasknown fome, who 
have emjoyed a good ftate of health, and 
have arrived toa confiderable age, with- 
out beiing prompted by nature to gratify 
this paffion-in any manner whatfoever. 

. UBES, among anatomifts, &c, denotes 
the middle part of the hypogattric region 
of the abdomen, lying' between the two 
inguina or groins.. See ABDOMEN. 

Tn adults, the pubes is more or lefs pro- 
tuberamt, and covered with hair; the ap- 
pearance of which is the firft fign of pu- 
berty. See the preceding article. 

‘The pubes is that part of the abdomen 
which furrounds, in a great meafure, 
the parts of generation. See the article 
GENERATION. 

The os pubis is one of the three offa in- 
nominata, See INNOMINATA, 

The foramen of this bone is remarkable, 
as being the largeft of all the foramina 
of the bones; it makes room for the paf- 
fage of two mufcles of the thigh, and the 
crural arteries and veins. In women, 
the os pubis is much fmaller, and placed 
at a greater diftance from the other bones 
than in men; and the angle between it 
and the ifchium, is alfo larger in propor- 
tion in females: acircumftance very fa- 
vourable not only to the geftatian of the 
foetus, but likewife to its exclufion.. Sce 
the articles Foerus and DELIVERY. 
PUBLICAN, publicanus, among the Ro- 
mans, one who farmed the taxes and 
public revenues. 

PUBLICATION, publicatio, the a& of 
making a thing known to the world; 
the fame with promulgation. 

By the canons, publication is to be made 
of the banns of matrimony, three times 
before the ceremony can be folemnized, 
without {pecial licence to the contrary. 
PUCELLAGE, ;pucellagiuzm, or  puella- 
gium, denotes the ttate of virginity, See 
the article VIRGINITY, 

PUCERON, podura, iw zoology, a genus 


of winglefs infeéts,: with fewer than fix 
pair of legs, The body is fhort and 
roundith ; the tail is crooked and forked; 

_ the legs are three pairs, and ferve only 
for walking ; and the eyes’ aré two, but 
each compofed of eight leffer ones, 

“The pucerons are extremely numerous, 

_ living on the young branches of trees and 
plants; and often found in fuch clofters, 

as wholly to cover them : they are ufu- 
ally denominated from the trees and 
places where they are found; there ‘be- 
ing (carce a vegetable, either in the fields 
or gardens, that has not@ peculiar {pecies 
of puceron to feed on its juices. 

PUDENDA, the parts of generation in 
both fexes. . See GENERATION, 

PUERILITY, in difcourfe, is defined by 
Longinus, to be a thought, which, by be- 
ing too far-fetched, becomes flat and in- 
fipid. Puerility, he adds, is: the com- 
mon fault of thofe who affeét to fay no- 
thing but what is brilliant and extraor- 
dinary. 

PUGIL, pugillus, in pbyfic, &c. fuch a 
quantity of flowers, feeds, or the like, 
as may be taken up between the thumb 
and two fore-fingers.| ” 

It is efteemed to be the eighth part of the 
manipule or handful. ny 
PUISNE, or Puny, in law, one younger © 
born. Itis not only applied to the fe~ 
cond, third, fourth, &c. child, with re- 
gard to the firtt-horn; but to the third, 
with regard to the fecond, @c. The Jatt 

of all is called cadet, 

It is alfo applied to a judge, or counfel- | 
lor, who is in fome refpe& inferior to an- > 
other, 

PULEX, the FLga, in zoology, See the 
article FLEA, s ‘ 

PULLEY, trochlea, in mechanics, one of 
the mechanical powers, called by feamen 
a tackle. See Tackre and Power. 
When a little wheel, commonly called a 
fheave, or fheever, is fo fixed in a box or 
‘block, as to be moveable round a center 
pin, paffing thro’ it, fach an inftrument 
is called a pulley, . See plate CCXY, . 
n° 3. And fometimes,' though impré- 
perly, a box or block with feveral thee. 
vers in it, is alfo called a pulley, | as that 
reprefented ibid, n° a.) The ‘firft of 
thefe is, by workmen, called a f{natch- 
block, Me ’ 
A rope going round one cr more pullies, 
in order to raile a weight, is called the 
running-rope; and when a block’ and its 
fheevers is fo fixed, that whilft tc remains 

; : Vidar gt pt 
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immoveable, another block and fheevers 
rifes, with the weight hanging at it, fuch 
a machine is called a pair of blocks. 
If ADBE (ibid. n® 1.) be a pulley, 
upon which hang the weights P, W; 
then, fince the neareft diftances of the 
firings AP, and B W, from the center 
of motion C, are A C and B C, the pul- 
ley will be reduced tothe lever or ballance, 
AB, with refpeé to its power; and from 
thence it appears, that ince AC — BC, 
we fhall always have P=W, for an equi- 
librum; and, therefore, no advantage 
in railing a weight, &c. can be had from 
a fingle pulley. In a combination ef two 
pullies, A B, and DF EG (#bid. n° 4.) 
the power is doubled; for the pulley 
DFEG is reducible to the lever ED, 
which mult be confidered as fixed in the 
point E, to the immovable ftring HE ; 
and the power aéting at D, is equal to 
-P; and the weight W, is fuftained from 
the center C, of the pulley; but P: W 
::CE: DE; therefore, fince DE=2CE, 
itis W = 2P, or P= FW. 
From what has been faid, we may deduce 
the following rule, to know the advan- 
tage to be gained by a pair of blocks, let 
their number of pulleys and fheevers be 
what they will, viz. as 1 is to the num- 
ber of ropes, or of the parts of ‘the rope, 
applied to the lower pulleys, fo is the 
weight to the power. Thus, it is evi- 
dent, that in n° 1. one pound fuftains 
only a weight of one pound; in n® q. 
1 pound fuftains a weight of 2 pounds ; 
in n? 5, a weight of 5 pounds; and in 
n° 6, 7, and 8, 1 pound raifes 4 and 
6 pounds, However, it ought to be ob- 
ferved, that the above rule is only ap- 
plicable where the lower pulleys rife alto- 
gether in one block, along with the 
weight 3 for when they act upon one an- 
other, and the weight is only faltened to 
the lowermoft, the force of the power is 
doubled by each pulley : thus, in n® ro. 
a power.equal to1 pound, will fuftain 16 
pounds, by means of four pulleys; be- 
caufe1x2X2X2X2—16. Again, in the 
gombination of pulleys, reprefented in 
 plateCCXIV. fig. 3. n° 1s, if the power 
at A be 1, that at B is 3, and at D 
27. And with the combsnation, ibid, 
n° 2. which confifts of 20 ftheevers, five 
on each pio, one man may raife a ton 
weight. 
The force of the pulley may alfo be ea- 
fily thewn by comparing the velocities of 
the power and weight 5 for :t ts evident, if 
the weight W (76, n° 4.) be raifed one 
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inch, each ftring HE, DB, will bé 
fhortened one inch, and confequently the 
ftring A P will be lengthened two inches 
and fo P will pafs through twice the 
fpace that W does, in the fame time ; 
confequently the tackle of pulley, in the 
form of n° 5. will increafe the power 
five times; and that of fig, 7. and 8, 
will increafe it fix times. 

In the difpofition of pulley according to 
n° ro. it is plain, fince each pulley has 
a fixed rope, it mult be confidered asa — 
lever of the fecond fort, and fo will double | 
the power of the foreging pulley; and 
fo four pulleys will increafe the power | 
fixteen times. 

Though the laft-mentioned form be of the 
greatelt force'from the fame number of — 
pulleys ; yet, if we confider the fimplici- 
ty, force, and conveniency of the tackle 
of pulley altogether, none is fuperior to 
that of the form of n® 9. where the up- 
permott pulley is fixed, and each has a 
rope annexed ta-the weight ; its power is 
therefore thus eftimated : when the weight | 
W, is raifed one inch the rope A.B will 
be lengthened as much ; and fo the pulley 
C will defcend one inch, by which 
means the rope CD will be lengthened 
two inches, and one by the rifing of the 
weight W 3 wherefore the pulley E, will 
defcend three inches; and thus the rope 
EP, will be lengthened fix inches by that 
means (viz. three on each fide) alfo, the 
ring of the weight will caufe it to 
lengthen one inch more, fo that the power 
P, goes through feven inches, while the 
weight W, rifes one » therefore, P : W 
2:11:97. And thus you proceed for any 
other number. 


PULMO, the LuNGs, in anatomy. See 


the article LuNGs. 


PULMO MARINUS, or SEA-LUNGS, aname 


iven by fome naturalifts to a fpecies of 
medufa, which feems a mere lump of 
whitifh femi-pellucid jelly. See the ar- 
ticle MEDUSA. 
It is found in great abundance, floating 
on the furface of the water, about Shep- 
pey-ifland, in Kent. 


PULMONARIA, saGE OF JERUSALEM, 


in botany, a genus of the pentandria- 
monogynia clafs of plants, with a mono- 
petalous flower divided into five obtufe — 
and ere&to-patent fegments at the limb: 
there is no pericarpium, the feeds, which 
are four, being contained in the calyx 
unaltered, See plate CCVIII. fig. 6. | 
The leaves of fage of Jerufalem are ac- 
counted peCtoral and cardiac, and Fh 
ore 
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fore good in all diforders ‘of the lungs. 
PULMONARY vEssELs, in anatomy, 
are arteries and veins, which carry the 
blood from the heart to the lungs, and 
back again from the lungs to the heart. 
See the article ARTERY, Ge, 
The pulmonary artery arifes from the 
right ventricle of the heart, and is diftri- 
buted only through the lungs, but with 
a vaft number of ramifications. See the 
article LUNGs. 
The pulmonary vein arifes from the left 
ventricle of the heart, where it firft,. forms 
a finus, then is divided into four branches, 
and afterwards into innumerable ones, 
which are diftributed through the whole 
fubftance of the lungs. 
PutMonary ConsumPTi0N. See the 
articles CONSUMPTION and PaTuisis. 
PULP, in pharmacy, the flefhy and fuccu- 
Jent part of fruits, extra@ed by infufion 
or boiling, and paffed through a fieve. 
Some phyficians alfo ufe the term pulp 
fo tteft, fulleft, and moft folid part 
of thefeth of animals. See FLesu, 
PULPIT, pulpitum, an elevated place in 
a church, whence fermons are delivered : 
the french give the fame name to a read- 
ing defk. 
Among the antient Romans, the term 
pulpitum fignified the ftage of a theatre ; 
or, according to fome, an eminence on 
the ftage, for the mufic; or a fuggeftum 
whence declamations, @c. were {poke, 
PULSATILLA, the PasQug-FLOWER, 
in botany, a genus of the polyandria- 
polygynia clafs of plants, the flower of 
which confifts of fix plane, ereét, acumi- 
nated, and long petals; there is no peri- 
carpium ; the feeds, which are numerous, 
compreffed, and hairy, being difpofed on 
an oblong, capitated, and hairy recep- 
tacle. See plate CCXI. fig, 3. 
PULSE, puwfus, in the animal ceconomy, 
denotes the beating or throbbing of the 
heart and arteries. See the articles 
HearT and ARTERY. 
No doétrine has been involved in more 
difficulties than that of pulfes; fince, in 
giving a phyfiological account of them, 
phyficians have efpoufed quite oppofite 
fentiments ; whilft fome doubt whether 
the pulfe is owing to the fyftole or dia- 
ftole ; as alfo, whether the motion of the 
heart, and arteries, is one and the fame, 
fora moment of time. See the articles 
SysToLE and DiasTour, 
With regard to motion, the pulfes are 
reckoned only four, great and little, quick 
and flow. When quicknefs and great- 
Vou. III, 


nefs ate joined together, it becotnes via« 
Jent; and when it is little and flow, it ig 
called a weak pulfe. They are alfo faid 
to be frequent and rare, equal and uns ~ 
equal; but thefe are not the ellential affecs 
tions of motion, Frequency and quick - 
nefgare often confounded with each others 
A pulfe is faid to be hard or foft, withies 
gard to the artery, according as it is tenfe, 
renitent, and hard, or flaccid, foft, and 
lax; for the difpofition of the arteries 
contribute greatly to the change of the 
pulfe; wherefore it fometimes happens, 
that the pulfe in both arms is not alike, 
which is very common in a hemiplexy. 
Add to thefe a convulfive’pulfe, whicli 
does not proceed from the blood, but from 
the ftate of the artery, and is known by 
a tremulous fubfultory motion, and thé 
artery feems to be drawn upwards: this 
in acute fevers, is the fign of death; and 
is faid to be the pulfe in dying perfons, 
which is likewife generally unequal and 
intermitting. A great pulfe fhews a 
more copious afflux of the blood to the 
heart, and from thence into the-arteries 3 
a little pulfe, the contrary. See the ars 
ticle CIRCULATION. 

The pulfes of perfons differ according to 
the largenefs of the heart and veffels, the 
quantity and temperies of the blood, the 
elaftic force of the canals; as allo with 
regard to the (ex, age, feafon, air, motion, 
food, fleep, watchings, and paffions of 
the mind, The pul(e is larger and mote 
quick in men than in women ; in the bi+ 
hous and fanguineo-bilious, than in the 
phlegmatic and melancholic. Thofe who 
are lean, with tenfe fibres, and larger 
veffels, have a greater and a ftronger 
pulfe, than thofe that are obefe, with lax 
fibres and fmall veffels; whence they are 
more healthy, robuft, and apt for labours. 
In children, the pulfe is quick and foft ; 
in adults, greater and more violent. In 
the old, it is commonly great, hard, and 
flow, Labour, motion, and exercife of 
the body increafe the circulation of the 
blood, the excretions, and particularly 
refpiration ; reft renders the circulation 
flow and weak; intenfe {peaking increafes 
the circulation, and confequently renders 
the pulfe large and quick. In watching, 
the pulfe is more evident; in fleep, more 
flow and languid, After drinking hot 
things, fuch as coffee and tea, or hot 
bath-waters, as well as after meals, the 
pulfe vibrates more quick. But nothing 
produces a greater change in the pulfe 
than affections of the mind: in terror it 
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joy, frequent and great ; in anger, quick 
and hard; in fadnefs, flow, fmall, deep, 
and weak ; and in intenfe ftudy, languid 
and weak. With regard to the air, when 
a‘ter the predominancy of a weft or fouth- 
wind, it becomes north or ea(t, the pulfe 
is tronger and larger; as alfo when the 
quickfilver rifes in the barometer. But 
when the atmofphere is denfe, humid, 
rainy, with a long fouth-wind; as alfo 
where the life is fedentary, the fleep long, 
and the feafon autumnal, the pulfe is lan- 
guid and fmall, and the perfpiration de- 
creafed. In May it is great, and fome- 
times violent ; in the middle of fummer, 
quick but weak ; in the autumn, flow, 
foft, and weak ; in the winter hard and 
great. A draftic purge and an emetic 
render the pulfe hard, quick, and weak, 
with lofs of ftrength; chalybeates, and 
the bark render it great and robuft, and 
tke complexion lively ; volatiles amplify 
and increafe the pulfe; acids and nitrous 
remedies refrigerate the body, and appeafe 
the pulfe ; opiates and the like, render it 
fmal] and weak, and decreafe the elafti- 
city of the folids; whereasthings abound. 
ing with a friendly fulphur increafe the 
pulfe ; but poifons render it (mall, con- 
tracted, and hard, When the quantity 
of the blood is too great, bleeding raifes 
the pulfe, 

The feveral indications of the pulfe in 
different diforders, may be feen under the 
refpelive names of thefe difeafes. 


PuLse is alfo uled for the ftroke with which 


any medium is affected by the motion of 
light, found, &e, through it, See the 
articles MepiumM, LIGHT, @c 

Sir Ifaac Newton demonttrates, that the 
velocities of the pulfes in an elaftic fluid 
medium (whofe elafticity is proportion- 
able to its denfity) are in a vatio com- 
pounded of half the ratio of the elaftic 
force direfly, and half the ratio of the 
denGty inverfely ; fo that in a medium 
whofe elafticity is equal to its denfity, 
all pulfes will be equally fwift, 


Puse, Jeguenen, in botany, a term ap- 


plied to all thofe grains or feeds which are 
gathered with the hand, in contradiftinc- 
tion to corn, @c. whith are reaped, or 
mowed : or it is the feed of the legumin- 
ous kind of plants, as beans, vetches, 
&c, butit is by fome ufed for artichokes, 
alparagus, &e, 


PULSION, the a& of driving, or impel- 


ling a thing forwards. 


PULTOWAY, or PoELTWaA, a town of 


I 
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‘Gs unequal, fmall, and contraéted ; in 


PUL 
Roffia, in the province of Ukrain, fitue 
ated in eaft long. 35°, north lat. 50% | 


PULVERIZATION, pulverizatio, the 


art of pulverizing, or reducing a dry bo- 

dy into a fine powder ; which is perform- 

ed in friable bodies, by pounding or 

beating them in a mortar, @c. but to 

pulverize malleable ones, other methods 

muft be taken. To pulverize lead, or 
tin, the method is this: rub a round: 
wooden-box al] over the infide, with 

chalk; pour a little of the melted metal 

nimbly into the box ; when, fhutting the’ 
lid, and fhaking the box brifkly, the me- 

tal will be reduced to powder, See the 

article GRANULATION. 


PULVINATED, in the antient architec- 


ture, a term applied to a frieze which © 
{wells or bulges out in the manner of a 
pillow. 


PULVIS, apowpeErR. See POWDER. 


The operation of reducing medicines into | 
powder is fo very fimple in itfelf, that 
it requires no other {kill than, having 
thofe things which come unf@er its ma- 
nagement fufficiently dry, in order to be 
fo divided. In judging of the fitnefs of 
materials for this treatment, only thefe 
two confiderations neceflarily require our 
attention, The firft is, whether the things — 
themfelves are thus reducible without any 
previous management that may hurt 
their medicinal virtues ? and next, whe- 
ther their virtues are conveniently pre- 
ferved in this form, when reduced into 
it? Under the firft of thefe it naturally 
occurs, that vifcid and oily fubftances 
cannot be thus managed without firlt 
reducing them to fome brittlenefs, which 
cannot be done without drying : if fuch 
things, therefore, cannot be fufficiently 
dried for triture, without exhaling their 
better parts, or deftroying that particular 
quality for which the fimple is valued 
in medicine, as it happens with many 
feeds and gums, they are much better in 
any other form than this. ‘The other requi- 
fite in this form, relating to the preferva- 
tion of things reduced into it, direéts not 
to prefcribe materials therein which are 
volatile, or will any other way change in 
the open air, The preparations, inten- 
tions, @c. of the feveral powders ufed in 
medicine, may be feen under their feve- 
ral heads, See the article PowpDER. 


PuULVis FULMINANS, among chemifts, a 


powder fo called from its {mart and loud 
explofion, when it begins to melt after 
being placed upon an iron-plate over a 
gentle fire. It is prepared thus: take 

three 
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three ounces of purified nitre, two 
ounces of falt of tartar, and one ounce of 
brimftone, and grind them well together 
in a mortar; then putting a fmal]l quan- 
tity, as about half a dram, over the fire, 
in the manner already mentioned, it will 
make a great explofion, The more 
philofophical way of accounting for this 
effe&t of the pulvis fulminans is, accord- 
ing to Dr, Shaw, by fuppofing that the 


acid {pirits of the nitre and fulphur be- ~ 


ing loofened by the heat, rufh towards 
one another, and towards the falt of 
the tartar with fo great a violence, as by 
the fhock at once to turn the whole into 
vapour and fmoke. 

PUMICE, in natural hiftory, a flag or 
cinder of fome foffil, originally bearing 
another form, and only reduced to this 
ftate by the action of the fire, though 
generally ranked by authors among the 
native ftones. It is a lax and fpungy 
matter, frequently of an obfcure, ftriated 
texture in many parts, and always very 
cavernous and full of holes; it is hard 
and harfh to the touch, but much lighter 
than any other body that comes under 
the clafs of ftones, It is found in maffes 
of different fizes, and of a perfectly ir- 
regular fhape, from the bignefs of a 
pigeon’s egg to that of a bufhel. We 
have it from many parts of the world, 
but particularly from about the burning 
mountains 4@tna, Vefuvius, and Hecla, 
by whofe eruptions it is thrown up in 
vaft abundance ; and being by its light- 
nels fupported in the air, is carried into 
feas at fome diftance by the winds, and 
thence to diftant thores. ‘The great ufe 
of the pumice among the antients, feems 
to have been as a dentifrice, and at pre- 
fent it is retained in the fhops on the 
fame account, 

Pumice-ftones, on being imported, pay 
a duty of 2s. 65°.d. the ton; and draw 
back, on exportation, 2s. 3d. 

See the article POMMEL. 
PUMP, aaztlia, in hydraulics, a machine 
formed on the model of a fyringe, for 
raifing of water. See SYRINGE. 

The theory of pump-work depends, in 
a great meafure, upon the properties of 
the inverted fyphon; thus let ABC D 
EFG (plate CCXVI. fig, 1.) reprefent 
an inverted fyphon, ABCD a column 
of air, and DG the lower part of the 
pipe of a pump immerfed in the water 
of the well HI. Let P be the pifton of 
the pump at E in its loweft fituation, 


and at F in its higheft. Now as both 
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thefe parts communicate with the water, 
one by prefling on it, the other by open- 
ing into it, they may be looked upon 
as communicating with one another. 
Wherefore ABCD, the column of air, 
would by its weight or preffure force up 
a column of water into the pipe D G to 
the height of thirty-two feet, were the 
air exhaulted from the faid pipe, and 


continued to that height; fince the . 


weight of a column of air is equal to __ 


that of fuch a column of water of the 
fame bale. If, therefore, the pifton P 
be thus thruft down to E, meeting*the 
water there, and from thence it be railed 
to F with an uniform motion, the water 
will rife from E to follow the pifton 
with a variable motion; the leaft of 


which is as 4/AC—DE, and the 


greateft as \/AC—DE=—/ A B. 


If in lifting up the pifton, the velocity of 
the water be Jefs than that of the pifton, 
it will not be able to follow it; but will 
leave a {pace between them, which-will 
increafe more and more as the velocity 
of the water becomes lefs than that of the 
pifton, The confequence of this will 
be, that a part of the ftroke of the pifton 
will be loft ; and nt only that, but the 
pifton, when the water leaves it, will 
rife very hard, as having a weight of 


water upon it, and the air of greater den- 


fity above than below ; whence the equi- 
librium, which ought to be in pumps, is 
deftroyed, and the ballance againft the 
workman. Now as this can happen even 
where the diameter of the fucking-pipe 
is equal to that of the pump-barrel, it 
muft happen much fooner when the fuck- 
ing-pipe is le(s than the barrel; becaule 
the water rifing through a lefs paflage 
will be longer in filling the pump- barrel, 
and confequently muit quit the pifton, 
and leave the greater void fpace between. 
On the contrary, if the lealt velocity of 
the water, rifing into the pipe, be greater 
than that of the pifton, there will be no 
void fpace; and the pump-barrel may 
be made in proportion as much wider 
than the fucking-pipe, as the velocity of 
the water is greater than that of the pifton, 
Now that this may be the cafe, we fhall 
fhew by calculation what diameters the 
barrel and pipe ought to have, compared 
with the velocity of the water and pifton. 
Let A (ibid.) reprefent the leaft alti- 
tude of the atmofphere AC = 31 feet 
of water; B — DF the higheft elevation 
of the pifton above the furface of the 

Kz 


water 


# 
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water HI, which let be 16 feet. And 
Jet the greateft velocity of the pifton 
which can well be given to 2 pump be 
that of four feet in a fecond =~; and 
V = the leaft velocity of the water that 
rifes in the pipe; D =the diameter of 
the barrel; and d= the diameter of the 

ipe. 
Now here we havea / A —V/ B=V= 
the leaft velocity of water; and the fall 
which wii] produce that velocity is the 
fquare of that expreffion, viz, A+B—z 
AB, that is, 31+ 16 —a 7 31X10 
=*2 feet 6 inches, the height of the fall 
required. Whereas, by the common way, 
of taking the fquare of if ho B, viz. 
A~B for the height, we have 15 fect for 
the fall, which extraordinary error muft 
be of very bad confequence in pradtice. 
Here the velocity A—/Y B= 41 
—V/ 16=5, 6—4-=1,6 per fecond. The 
velocity of the w2ter, at the bottom of 
the pipe D, is as4/ A=s5,6; that al- 
fo muft be the velocity of the pifton at 
D, that the water may follow it; whence 
the pifton moving with the fame velocity 
atF, where the velocity-is but 1,6, we 
have 5,6—1,6—-4 feet of void {pace ; 
therefore 4 parts in 5,6 of fuch a flroke, 
would be loft or ineffectual. We may 
here obferve, by the way, that fince the 
velocity of the water at Dis 5,6, and the 

reateft velocity which can be given to the 
pifton (without damaging the machinery) 
is but 43; therefore a piflon, working at 
the lower end of the pipe or barrel, will 
always have water more than enough to 

revent any void {pace or lofs of labour, 
But, fince we find fo great a void in the 
pipe at F of the fame diameter with the 
pifton, it is evident, if we contraét al] the 


part below F into a fmall pipe as FD, . 


and let the part F G remain as it was for 
the barrel for the pifton to play in, as at 
FG, that then the water will rife into the 
barrel FG witha greater velocity than 
before, in proportion as the pipe ts lefs ; 
confequently, if the bore of the pipe FD 
be to that of the barrel FG, as the velo- 
city of the pjfton P, or the water in the 
barrel, is to the velocity of the water in 
the pipe, there will always be a fufficiency 
of water to prevent a vacuum in the bar- 
rel, Which rule in fymbols is thus ex- 
_ preffed, DD: dd:: V3;u3 whence D?y 
<= d*V for a general canon; any three 
of which quantities being given, the 
fourth may be foynd. Thus, for exam- 
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ple, fuppofe D, «, and V were given to 
find d, we have 1a. Let the 
diameter of the barrel D—6 inches; and 
fuppofe the pifton gives 20 ftrokes in a 
minute, each a two feet ftroke, {pending 
as much time in its afcent as defcent 3 
then wil] the motion of the pifton be 80 
feet per minute, or 1% per fecond; 
whence v= 14. Laftly, to obtain the 
value of V, we muft fix on the length of 
the pipe F D (ibid. ) which let be 16 feet ; 
then the higheft elevation of the pilton 
will be 18 feet (if it comes-to the bottom 
of the barrel, as it ought to do) ; where- 
fore, an height of water of 18 feet in the 
pump GD, aéts again the weight or 
height of 3 feet inthe leg AC. Now 
the velocity V of the water in the pipe 
FD being uniform, or conftantly the 
fame, we muft find what difference of 
uniform velocities will be generated by 
falls from 31 and 18 feet heights. Thus 
Y 162: 32::7 31: 43 nearly; and 
/ 16k : 32 114/18 : 3233 whence the 
difference of thele uniform velocities will 
be 43—324—10}= 10 feet three inches 
per fecond ; therefore V=10}. Where~ 
Dio 
V 
diameter of the pipe FD, 
The reafon why we make no ufe of the 
expreffiony/ A CVV D Fin this cafe, 
is, becaufe this gives only the difference 
of the inftantaneous velocities, or the leaft: 
velocity with which the water at F can 
begin its motion upwards; whereas we 
here want to find what the conftant.and 
uniform notion of the water will be, or 


fore = d=2,', inches of the 


-how much it will fupply every fecond 
uniformly, which is done by the method 


above. For, fincea fall of 16% gives an 
uniform velocity of 32 feet per fecond, a 
fall of 31 feet will give 435 thus a fall 
of 18 feet will give 323, and their diffets 
ence muft be that of the water at F. 
If we know the velocity of the pifton v, 
the diameter of the barre] D, and the 
Giameter of the pipe d, we fhall find the 
velocity of the water in the pipe V, 
vDD 
Mls lng @ 
the fquare of the diameter of the barrel 
by the velocity of the pifton ; divide the 
produét by the fquare of the diameter of 
the pipe, the quotient will be the velocity 
. fought 


; or thus in words, multiply 
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fought from the water in the pipe. This 
velocity, when found, mutt be taken 
from 43, the remainder 43 — V will be 
the uniform velocity produced by a fall 
from the higheft fituation of the pifton to 
the loweft furface of the water in the 
well, and whichis found by faying, as 


9's 4/162 2: 43—V:4/ DF; whence 
DF, the highett elevation of the pifton, 
will be known. 

When we know D, V, and d, we find v 


the velocity of the pifton by this theorem _ 


ener that is, in words, multiply 
the {quare of the diameter of the pipe by 
the velocity of the water in it, and divide 
the produét by the {quare of the diameter 
of the barrel, the quotient is the velocity 
of the pifton required, 

Having given the velocity of the water 
in the pipe V, the diameter of the pipe 
d, the velocity of the pifton v, to find the 
diameter of the barrel D, we have this 


Vdd 
theorem D = “op; thatis, multi- 


ply the {quare of the diameter of the pipe 
by the velocity of its water, and divide 
that produét by the velocity of the pifton ; 
the {quare root of the quotient is the dia- 
meter of the barrel fought. 
We fhall now proceed to the defcription of 
two or three of the moft ufeful pumps, but 
firft give an account of that fort of valves 
which are exceeding good, and ought to 
be ufed in pumps, and all Kinds of wa- 
ter-engines, where valves are neceflary. 
Let ABCD (ibid. fig. 2.) be the bucket 
of a pifton, or any other part where a 
valve is required ; in the middle there is 
a circular but tapering hole from top to 
bottom, in which is fitted the tapering or 
conical piece EF GH, with a piece IK 
to be fcrewed in and out of the bottom 
art H G. It isto be {crewed out, when 
the faid folid E G is put into its place 
or hole in AC; and afterwards ferewed 
in, when the whole together appears as 
in the igure LMNOP, The piece EG 
now becomes a valve, or capable of per- 
mitting the water to afcend, and to pre- 
vent its defcent. 
That the water pufhing againft the bot- 
tom of the valve will raife it upwards, 
is evident from the conical form thereof, 
and its lying in the hole only by its own 
weight; the length of the key at K be- 
ing fufficient to permit fuch a rife of the 
valye, as will admit a fpace between it 
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and the hole for the water to pafs as 
freely as required; and, that the valve 
may not be thrown quite out of the hole, 
the crofs piece I is added, of a greater 
length than the diameter of the loweft 
part of the valve. 

If the valve E G and its focket AC be 
of brafs, and fitted, by grinding them 
with emery firft and putty afterwards, 
with a drill-bow into each other, they 
will not only be water-tight, but even 
air-tight; and that too, if but flightly 
touched with the emery or putty: for if 
they are ground to a polifh, the attraétion 
of cohefion will take place, and prevent 
the valve from rifing fo freely as it ought 
todo; yea, fometimes thofe furfaces have 
been found to cohere fo ftrongly, that 
the force of the rifing water cou!d not 
overcome it: but all this would be pre- 
vented, and every thing fucceed to one’s 
with, if they were made as above directed, 
as has been found by long experience and 
trying every way. 


Kinds and firuéture of Pumps. Pumps are 


diftinguithed into feveral kinds, accord- 
ing to the different manners of their a&t- 
ing; as the common fucking pump, 
forcing pump, lifting pump, mercurial 
pump, &e. 
1. The ftru&ture and ation of the com- 
mon fucking pump, as it is called, has 
been fo far deicribed in the above theory 
of pumps, that little remains to be faid 
on it. However, it may not be impro- 
per to give a figure or two of this kind 
of pump, in order to thew its ftruéture, 
and the contrivances ufed in working it. 
Fig. 3. ibid. reprefents a fimple fucking 
pump, in which A is the ciften; AB, 
the barrel or pipe, ftanding in the water 
EF; GD, the piftonand bucket, with its 
bucket and valve D; and C, the valve oper 
for the afcent ofthe water. Fig. 4. ibid. 
n°yz and 2, isa very fimple and uleful cone 
trivance for making two pumps by means 
of the ballance AB, having large iron- 
balls at each end, placed in equilibre on 
the two fpindles C, as reprefented in the 
figure; on the right and Jeft are two 
boards I, nailed to twocrofs-pieces faften- 
ed to the axis of the machine. On thefe 
two boards, the perfon who is to work the 
pumps, ftands, and fupports himfelf by 
four pofts, E, D, erected perpendicularly, 
aed having'crofs-pieces on the top. At the 
diftance of ten inches on each fide of the 
axis, are faftened the piftons M, N, which 
go to the fuckers. The man, by leaning 
alternately on his right and left foot, puts 
: the 
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the ballance in motion, by which means 
the pumps O, P, are worked, and the 
water thrown into the pipe H, and car- 
ried to a height proportional to the dia- 
meter of the valves, and the action of 
the ballance.' It will be neceffary to 
place on each fide an iron-{pring, as F, G, 
m order to return the ballance, and pre- 
vent its motion from being too great. 
Fig. 5. ibid. is another machine for work- 
ing two pumps, where A reprefents a 
large weight faftened to the axis, to re- 
gulate the motion of ‘the machine, On 
each fide of the axis B, is a pifton which 
goes to the fuckers of the two pumps 
C, D. The machine is put in motion 
by the man’s treading*on the board E, 
and, confequently, the two pumps de- 
liver water alternately. All which is fo 
plain from the figure, that it needs no 

farther defeription. 

_ 2. The forcing pump has already been 
fefiiciently explained under the article 
ForceER. 

3- Fhe lifting pump is only a forcing 
pemp of another ftructure, reprefented in 
plate CCXVIT. fig. x. where AB isa 
barrel, fixed in the frame KILM; 
which alfo is fixed immoveable, with the 
Jower part in the water to be exhaufted. 
GEQHO isa frame with two ftrong 
iron-rods, moveable through holes in the 
wpper and lower parts of the pamp IK 
and LM: in the bottom of this frame is 
fixed an inverted pifton BD, with its 
bucket and valve upon the top at D. 
Upon the top of the barrel, there goes 
off a part K H, either fixed to the barrel, 
or moveable by a ball and focket, (as 
here reprefented at F) but in either cafe 
fo very nice and tight, that no water or 
air can pofhibly get into the barrel, which 
would fpoil the effect of the pump. In 
this past, at C, is fixed a valve opening 
upwards. Now when the pifton-frame 
és thruft down into the water, the pifton 
D defcends, and the water below will 
rufh wp through the valve D, and get 
above the pifton; where, upon the 
frame’s being lifted up, the pifton will 
force the water through the valve C up 
into the cittern P, there to run off by the 
fpout. Note, this fort of pump is fet fo 
far in the water, that the pifion may 
play below the furface of it. 

Another excellent pump of the lifting 
fort, is reprefented, zbid. fig. 2. which 
has this peculiarity, that its pifton 
works without friction. Its ftructure is 


ths: ABCDEFGHIKL isa kind 
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of a box inclofing the pifton; this box 
confifts of two parts, viz, one upper, 
ABCIKL, and the under one, DEF 
GH, which fhut upon each other. The 
pifton within, ab, is a circular piece of 
wood; about the circumference of which 
is nailed a piece of well-feafoned leather, 
of a circular form, and fo wide, that 


when the pifton is placed at the bottom of | 


the box, the leather may lie over the fides 
thereof at DH allaround. The pifton 
and leather, thus placed on the upper 
part, is forced down upon the under one, 


and then both parts fcrewed very faft to- 


gether. The manner of which is very 


eafy to apprehend from the figure, where _ 


igfdhk is the leather going from the 


pitton through the jointure of the box. — 
Upon the upper part of the pifton is fixed © 


a circular (or any figured) piece of iron 


or wood, denoted by def, in the top of - 
which, at ¢, is fixed the rod of the pifton © 
QC, by which the pifton is drawn up_ 
towards the upper part of the cavity /7,_ 


and from thence forced down again in 


working the pump, Now as the diame-— 
ter of the pifton is lefs than that of the 
cavity, it is plain that in its motion up - 


and down no friftion can happen, as 
there are no parts for it to rub againft, 
which is occafioned by the contrivance 
of fufpending it on the leather, In the 
bottom part is fixed a pipe, F O, to bring 


up the water from the mine or well at O, © 
which it delivers into the box by a valve 


atc. In the middle of the pifton is like- 
wife another valve m, opening upwards. 
AMNL isa tube or cylindric pipe, in 
which the water is raifed to a ciftern to 
run off. Itis eafy to obferve, that as 


“the pifton is drawn up, the water will 


run in beneath, through the valve c, to 
prevent a vacuum; and alfo, that when 
the pifton is forced down, the water in 
the Jower parts muft be forced up through 


a 


—— = 


its valve; and when the’ pifton is raifed — 
again, the water above it will be forced — 


up the pipe AM to the ciftern, Ano- 
ther thing peculiar to this pump is, the 
fhortnefs of the ftroke of the pifton, 
which is compenfated by the largenefs 
of its area, and the greater number of 
ftrokes that may be made in the fame 
time. The only objeGion to this pump 
is, that it is always charged with the 
weight of fo much water, as is equal to 
a column of water, whofe bafe is equal 
to the area of the pifton, and the height 
equal to that of the refervoir. , 

4. The mercurial pump, or that which 
works 


fact (Pag ad 2643 
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works by quick-filver, being one of the 
moft cusious of the modern inventions, 
we fhall be the more full in its defcrip- 
tion, whichis taken froma mode], A 
B (plate CCXVUII. fig. 1.) is a ciftern 
placed on the top of a brafs-tube POQR, 
open at eachend PR and OQ. ) 
wards the upper part of the tube at F is 
inferted (or foldered) a curved pipe F G, 
opening into the tube at F ; and in the 
end G is cemented a glafs-tube GH, 
fixed below in an hollow box LK, full 
of holes for the admiffion of water, into 
which it is immerfed. MNST is an 
exterior tube, open at the top MT, and 
clofe at the bottom N§; in which bot- 
tom is firmly fixed another hollow tube 
VX YW, clofe on the top XY, 
which may be a folid piece of wood. 
This inner tube or cylinder of wood 
goes up into the tube QORP, ag the 
fame time that this is invelted by the ex- 
terior tube MNS, as is feen in the 
figure. In the lower part of the pipe at 
Hi is a diaphragm, anda valve I, open- 
ing upwards for the afcent of water when 
avacuumismade. At CD in the main 
tube, abeve the infertion of the pipe, is 
another diaphragm and valve E, opening 
upwards alfo to give paflage to the wa- 
ter in the forcing part of the ftroke, 
Now to explain the peculiar manner of 
working by quick-filver, which for that 
purpofe is poured into the exterior tube 
MS, which, when applied to the pump 
in its place, will be made to rife in two 
cylindric fhells; one about the tube of 
the pump outwardly; the other within, 
about the innermoft tube or plug XQ, 
as reprefented in the figure at a, 6, and 
c,d, Atthe bottom there is but one cy- 
lindric fhell, becaufe the middle tube 
does not reach the bottom, leaving the 
{pace VO Qw. 
From this account it is eafy to obferve, 
that the part COQ D anfwers to the 
barrel of the common pump, FGH to 
the pipe, the inner tube X Q_ to the pif- 
ton, and the quick-filver at bottom to 
the leathers of the common pifton ; for 
it prevents all communication of the ex- 
ternal air and internal part of the barrel, 
where the vacuum is to be made. 
Whence it is evident, that upon letting 
down the outer tube MS, it carries 
down the inner tube XQ at the fame 
time, and makes a larger fpace in the 
barrel and pipe, in which the air will be 
expanded or become rarer, and its {pring 
thereby weakened. In confequence of 
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valve at I into the pipe, and allo the 
mercury will rifein the inner thell by the 
preflure of the air on the outer fhell, till 
the equilibrium be reftored: and the 


height of the water raifed will be nearly 


14 times as great as that of the mercury. 
When the tube S M is raifed again, the 
air will be compreffed within the barrel ; 
and, its {pring increafing, it will aé 
upon the water, the mercury of the in- 
ner fhell, and the valve E; the water 
above the valve I it cannot move, be- 
caufe of the valve being fhut below ; its 
whole force is therefore {pent on the 
mercury, and valve E; it will a& on 
the inner fhell of mercury, and drive it 
down .to the level of that in the cuter 
fhell, as at ad, ¢@; and then the pref- 
fure will be every where equal, viz. on 
the inner and outer fhell, and on the 
valve E; asthe tube after this continues 
moving up, the air will be farther com- 
preffed, and its fpring made greater 
than that of the outward air, which 
therefore it will overcome, and fo thrukt 
up the valve E, till fo much has efcaped 
as leaves the remainder in equilibrio with 
the atmofphere, The two fhells of mer- 
cury will be upon a level all the while 
the air is going through the valve, be- 
caufe the preffure is not greater within 
than without. By repeating the opera- 
tion a fecond time, the air will be far- 
ther rarified, and the water will again 
rife in the pipe; and thus on, till the 
pipe and barrel be full as in the common 
pump, 
This pump made for common ufe, 
fhould have the following dimenfions : 
the length of the outer tube MN=30 
inches,. of the inner tube XO= 32 
inches, the diameter of the inner tube 
XY or QO= fix inches, the thicknefs of 
the outer tube —.*, of an inch, of the 
widdle one 8. of an inch, and of the 
inner one ,'3. of an inch, and the bot- 
tom of the tube ZO to come within an 
inch of the bottom, NS, of the outer 
tube. Thefe dimenfions afford fufficient 
ftrength, if the tubes or barrels are 
made of copper, or cat iron, and of 
fuch a diameter, that the diftance be- 
tween each may: be 3 the tenth of an 
inch, and this fhould be nicely effeSted, 
by having the tubes truly turned in a 
lathe, A tranfverfe (eftion of a part of 
the circumference of thefe tubes, with 
their thicknefles and the {paces betweén, 
is reprefented in plate CCXVII, fig. 4. 
where 
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where AB is the outer, C D the middle, 
and EF the inner tube. The {paces be- 
twéen are made fo narrow, becaufe 
otherwife too great a quantity of mer- 
cury would be neceflary ; and yet of no 
manner of ufe, becaufe fluids prefs ac- 
cording totheir altitude and not the quan- 
tity. 

If now every part be fitted for work, 
and mercury poured in to the height of 
24 inches, as fhewn at aNSd; and 
the barrel and pipe be filled with water, 
fo that the whole pump be full and in 
equilibrio with the atmofphere; and if 
the outer tube be moved down 14 inches 
at the commencement of the motion, the 
equilibrium in the pump is deftroyed by 
the greater fpace, which will enfue 
upon the defcent of the tube XQ, and 
which cannot be fuffered, becaufe of the 
preffure of the air on the water at H, 
and on the mercury in the outer fhell at 
@,d. And becaufe the preffures of the 
air outwardly at H and @are equal, but 
there is not an equal preffure inwardly on 
the valve I, and the inner thell of mer- 
cury 5,¢; and the valve being prefled 
with all the water in the pipe above it, 
which is proportional to the altitude 4 ¢; 
and the furface of the mercury of the in- 
ner fhell at 4, c, being preffed only with 
the altitude of water C4, it is plain the 
water will not rufh in at I, till the pref- 
fure on 4, c, becomes equal to it; and 
that will be, when the height of the inner 
fhell at 4 is greater than that of the outer 
thell at a by near *_ part of the difference 


- of the altitude 4g ; and then the preffure 


being equal at 4 and I, upon the motion 
of the tube XQ downwards, the water 
will be forced up through the valves at I, 
and the height of the mercury in the in- 
ner fhell will always exceed that in the 
outer fhell, in fuch manner, that the ex- 
cels will be about ,*, of dg, or the 
jheight of the point 4 above the water 
‘at H. 

When the other tube is in its loweft fitu- 
ation, the mercury in the inner fhell will 
be nearly at the top, X Y; and in the 


outer fhell it will have but a fmall height | 


as @O, or Qd. And when the tube MS 
is drawn up again, theinner tube, XW, 
will force the water in the pump to aét 
‘upon the Upper part of the valve I, the 
under part of the valve E, and the fur- 
face of the mercury at J, in the inner 
fhell. The valve I is thereby fhut clofe, 
the valve E it endeavours to pufh up but 
cannot, till it has fir reduced the mer- 
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cury in each fhell toa level ; after which, 
as the tube M S continues its motion up- 
wards, the mercury will rife in the outer 
fhell, the preffure on the inner one being 
now preateft: and for every 14 feet the 
water is forced above the furface of the — 
inner fhell, 4, the mercury will rife in 
the outer one r foot, 

The theory of the operation of this com. | 
plex pump will be much more eafily under- 
ftood from confidering the fyphon, HG 
FZNSM (plate CCXVII. fig. 3.) 
which, though very fimple, a&s on the 
very {ame principles. H GF is the wa- 
ter-pipe, as in the pump; Z N reprefents 
the inner cylindric tube, and MS the | 
outer one; OF ZQ is the barrel in 
which the pifton YX moves (which is 
a forcer, or without a valve,) andCR 
a conduit-pipe to carry away the water 
forced through the valve E. In all this 
it is eafy to fee the analogy between this 
fyphon and the mercurial pump. Its 
operation likewife is the fame. 

For let mercury be poured into the legs 
MS and ZN, it will come to a level at | 
a,b, Now fuppofe the other part of the — 
fyphon full of water, and the pifton 
raifed, it is plain the water at H cannot 
open the valve [, till a column of mer- 
cury be raifed in the leg ZN above the 
furface of that in the outer leg MS, 
fuflicient to ballance the weight of the 
water in the pipe HF; then will the 
preffure of the air be equal upon the wa- 
ter H, and the mercury in the leg MS; 
and as the motion of the pifton is con- 
tinued, the water and mercury will cone 
tinue to rife with equal momenta, and— 
therefore the mercury will rife 1 inch for 
every 14 inches nearly, till the pifton 
ftops. 
When this happens, the furface of the — 
mercury in the leg ZN will be at ¢, and 
that in the leg MS at d; and now, if 
the pifton be pufhed down again, it will 
caufe the water to fhut the valve I, and 
to act on the mercury at ¢, and on the 
valve at E, but the preffure of the air at 
E will not fuffer the valve to rife till the 
preffure there be greater within than with- 
out, which it cannot be till the furface ” 
of mercury in the outer leg MS be higher © 
than that in the inner one; wherefore, 
before the valve E can open, the mercury 
in each leg muft come again to the level 
a, b; after which, the mercury will rife 
in the outer leg MS, fo as to be always in 
equilibrio with the water in the conduit- 
tube RC, and the part. C ¢ of the inner 
legge 
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Teg ; fuppofing the mercury now ftands 
atein that, and at fin the other: and 
then the faid height of the water wil be 
nearly rq times the height df, or ce. 
All this is very eafy to underttand from 
the common principles of hydroftatics ; 
and if this be underftood, the nature of 
the pump muft, as being the very fame 
machine with a different difpofition of its 
parts. 
From this theory of the mercurial pump, 
it is eafy to infer, that in conftructing 
one, the part ZF OQ ought to be placed 
in the middle of theheight from the wa- 
ter H tobe raifed, to the ciftern AB 
which receives and delivers it; or more 
nicely, the level furface @bed of the 
mercury when the pump is full, and jutt 
going to work, ought to be in the middle 
point of the line Rg; the reafon is, be- 
caufe in the defcent and afcent of the 
tube MS, the differences between the 
altitudes of the outer and inner thells ad 
and cd are equal, and in each cafea 14th 
part of the height of the water below or 
above it. 
Suppofe the whole hejght from the water 
to the pifton he Re=6o feet; then aR 
=ag= 30 feet, “or 360 inches; then 
alfo 14)360(26 neatly, thatis, the diffe- 
rence of the altitudes in the mercurial 
fliclis will be about 26 inches. The 
place therefore where they ought to be on 
a level is at leaft 13 inches below M, or 
the quick-filver muitnever be poured in 
to a height N a greater than about 15 or 
16 inches, er 17 at mot, If the height 
Rg be greater than 60 feet, the tubes M 
S, Ge. mut be proportionably enlarged. 
General obfervations on PUMP-WORK. 
From what has been faid under the ar- 
ticles FLurp, ATMOSPHERE and Gra- 
VITY, we prefrme the reafon will ap- 
pear fufficienuy evident, why no fingle 
pump, though perteélly tight, can raife 
water by a pifton playing at a greater 
diftance than 32 feet; nor can this be 
remedied by feveral valves in the pipe 
below the pifton, as fome have pretended : 
for let AB (plate CCXIX. fig. 1.) be 
the barrel of a pump, GF the piltton, 
BE a pipe going from the barrel to the 
water at E, 60 feet below it; and let B, 
C, D, E, be 4 valves placed in the pipe 
at 20 feet diftance from each other. 
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Now when the pifton is drawn up from - 


B to F, a vacuum will be made between, 

but the valve B will not rife by the water 

below it ; for the water in the part BC 

cannot rife itfelf, much lefs can that in 
Vou. UI. 


PUM 

the part C D below it, as being preffed” 
with the weight of the column above, 

and its own weight downwards, there- 

fore no part of the watry column BF 

can move of itelf, or by itfelf. Nowno 

power can be applied any where but at E 


~ to move the whole column; nor can the 
- whole be moved without raifing all the 


valves at once; therefore the power able 
to raife the valve at E, and confequently 
the valve at B, mutt be able to overcome 
the preflure of a column of water 60 feet. 
high: but the air can fuftain a column 
only of 32 feet high ; therefore the air 
cannot raife the valve E, nor any of the 
reft; and confequently, the water can- 
not rife in the barrel AB of a fingle 
pump, if longer than 32 feet. 

However, we may raife water by a com- 
pound-pump, fuch as is reprefented in 
(plate CCXVIII. fig, 3.) where A is the 
rod of the pifton, which at B is divided 
into two, one of which goes to the barrel 
DE, and draws up the water from the 
cittern EF; the other part BC goes 
down to the faid ciftern, where it is di- 
vided at C into two other parts; one 
going to the pump F G, fupplies the wa- 
ter to the cilern EF; the other part CH 
goes to another pump IK below, and 
draws up the water from K to the ciftern 
HI. Now thefe pumps all working at 


once, will draw water from any depth, 
- provided each pump does not exceed 32 


feet in height. 

We fhall conclude this fubje&t with an ac- 
count of one other method of railing wa- 
ter, by the natural agency of heat and cold 
only. Itis as follows: ABCD (ibid. 
fig. 2.) is a pretty large veffc] filled with 
water to the height E F, the fpace above 
being fullof air. On the upper part of the 
veffel is a tall tube inferted GH, and 
defcends below the furface of the water 
toK, On the nether part is another 
tube or pipe IW. In each tube is a 
valve opening upwards, as at | and G. 
The body of this inftrument being nicely 
clofed every where, fo that no air can i 
cape, and placed with the lower end in 
the water W, and thus continued in the 
hot fun of a fummer’s day, the air wilh 
be rarified by the heat of the fun in the 


upper part, and will comprefs the fubja- 


cent water, and force it up through the 
valve G into the tube G H, and by the 
cold of the following night it will be 
condenfed again; and then the preflure | 
of the atmofphere will force the water — 
at -W up the pipe WIJ, to replenifh the 
15 L vellel 
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veffel each day: and, in this manner, 
may water be raifed in a confiderable 
quantity in the fummer fealon, and in 
hot climates. ‘ 
By, fuch a contrivance, feveral curious 
effets may be produced: for by ufing a 
cylindiical cover to the veffel, the fun- 
beams may be collected in fuch quantity, 
as to greatly rarify the air contained in 
it, fo as to make it force out a confider- 
able ftream of water either through a 
tube or adjutage: thus alfo, an image 
may be made to weep in the fun-beams, 
‘or atthe approach of fire; with other 
devices of the fame kind. 
Having already given the de- 
{cription of the common air-pump, and 
alfo that of the portable one, under the 
article. AIR, it only remains to give an 
uccount of fome confiderable improve- 
ments made in that machine by the in- 
genious J. Smeaton; together with a 
perfpective view thereof, in plate 
CCXIX. fig. 2. and alfo a perpendicu- 
Jar fe&ion, &c, of it in plate CCXX. 
fig. 1, 2, &e. 
One of the principal caufes of imper- 
feStion in the common air-pumps, arifes 
from the difficulty of opening the valves 
at the bottom of the barrels; to avoid 
which inconvenience, Mr. Smeaton has 
made ufe of feven holes inftead of one ; 
by which means, the valve is fupported 
at proper diftances, by a kind of grating, 
made by the folid parts between thefe 
holes: and to render the points of con- 
tat, between the bladder and grating, 
as few as poflible, the holes are made 
hexagonal, and the partitions filed almoft 
to an edge. He has alio made the 
breadth of each hexagon .3. of an inch, 
fo that its furface is more than nine times 
greater than common; upon which ac- 
count, as well as by reafon of the greater 
number of holes, the valve may be raifed 
with a fixth part of the force commonly 
neceffary. 

Another imperfe&ion is owing to the 
givens not fitting exaétly, when put 

lofe down, to the bottom ; which leaves 
a lodgment for air, that is not got out of 
the barrel, and proves of bad effe&, by 
hindering the rarefaStion from being 
carried on beyond a certain degree: for 
as the pifton rifes, the air will expand 
itfelf; but {till preffing upon the valve, 
according to its denfity, it hinders the 
air within the receiver from coming out. 
Hence, were this vacancy to equal the 
rsoth part of the capacity of the whole 
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barrel, no air could ever come out of the — 
receiver when once expanded 150 times, 
though the pifton was conftantly drawn 
to the top, This inconvenience Mr. 
Smeaton has endeavoured to overcome. 
by fhutting up the top of the barrel with 
a plate, having in the middle a collar of 
Jeathers, through which the cylindrical 
rod works, that carries the pifton, By 
this means, the external air is prevented 
fiom prefling upon the pifton; but that 
the air, which paffes through the valve 
of the pifton from below, may be dif- 
charged out of the barrel, there is alfo 
a valve applied to the plate at the top, 
that opens upwards. The confequence 
of this confiruétion is, that when the 
pifton is put down to the bottom of the 
cylinder, the air in the lodgment under 
the pifton will evacuate itfelf fo much the 
more, as the valve of the pifton opens 
more eafily, when preffed by the rarified 
air above it, than when preffed by the 
whole weight of the atmofphere. Hence, 
as the pifton may be made to fit as near- 
ly to the top of the cylinder, as it can to 
the bottom, the air may be rarified as 
much above the piftom, as it could before 
have been in the receiver, It follows, 
therefore, that the air may now be rari- 
fied in the receiver, in.the duplicate pro- 
portion of what it could be upon the 
common principles; every thing elfe being 
fuppofed perfect. 

Mr. Smeaton has alfo improved upon 
the gages, commonly ufed for meafuring 
the expanfion of the air; which his gage 
will do with certainty, to much lefs than 
the roooth part of the whole. It con- 
fits of a bulb of glafs, fomething in 
the fhape of a pear, and fufficient to hold 
about half a pound of quick filver. It 
is open at one end, and at the other end 
is a tube hermetically clofed attop, By 
the help of a nice pair of fcales, he found 
what proportion of weight a column of 
mercury of a certain length, contained 
in the tube, bore to that which filled the 
whole veflel; and, by thefe means, was 
enabled to mark divifions upon the tube, 
anfwering to the ,.i<qth part of the 
whole capacity; which being about 
ith of an inch each, may, by efti- 

mation, be eafily fubdivided into leffer . 
parts. This gage, during the exhauft- 
ing of the receiver, is fufpended therein 
by a flip-wire; and when the pump is 
worked as much as fhall be thought 
neceflary, the gage is pufhed down, 
till the ‘open end is immerged in a 
i ciftern 
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PUM. 
ciftern of quick-filver, placed under- 
neath; the air being then let in, the 
quick-filver will be driven into the gage, 
till the air remaining in it becomes of 
the fame denfity with the external air; 
and as the air always takes the higheft 
place, the tube being uppermoft, the 
expanfion will be determined by the 
number of divifions occupied by the air 
at top. 

He has alfo endeavoured to sender the 
pneumatic apparatus more fimple and 
commodious, by making the air-pump 
aét as a condenfing engine at pleafure, by 
only turning a cock: this renders the 
pump an univerfal engine for fhewing 
any effeét, that arifes from an alteration 
in the denfity or {pring of the air; and 
with a little addition of apparatus, it 
fhews the experiments of the air-foun- 
tain, wind-gun, @c. This is done in 
the following manner: the air above the 
pifton being forcibly driven out of the 
barrel at each ftroke, and having no 
where to efcape but by the valve at top ; 
if this valve be conneéted with the re- 
ceiver, by means of a pipe, and at the 
fame time the valve at the bottom, in- 
ftead of communicating with the re- 
ceiver, be made to communicate with the 
external air, the pump will then perform 
asa condenfer. The mechanifm is thus 
ordered: there is a cock with three pipes 
placed round it, at equal diftances, The 
key is fo pierced, that any two may be 
made to communicate, while the other 
is left open to the external air. One of 
thefe pipes goes to the valve at the 
bottom of the barrel; another goes to the 
valve at the top; and a third goes to 
the receiver. Thus, when the pipe 
from the receiver, and that from the bot- 
tom of the barrel, are united, the pump 
exhaufts : but turn the cock round, till 
the pipe from the receiver, and that from 
the top of the barrel communicate, and 
it then condenfes. The third pipe’ in 
one cafe, difcharges the air taken from 
the receiver into the barrel ; and, in the 
other, lets it into the barrel, that it may 
be forced into the receiver. , 

But the following figures will ferve to 
render the ftructure and ule of this ex- 
cellent machine flill more plain. Plate 
CCXIX. fig. 2. is a perfpeStive view of 
the feveral parts of the pump together, 
fv is the barrel; B the ciftern, in which 
are included the cock; with feveral joints : 
thefe are covered with water, to keep 
them air-tight. A little cock to let the 
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water out of the ciftern, is marked 2, 
Cec is the triangular handle of the key » 
of the cock; which, by the marks on 
its arms, fhews how it muft be turned, 
that the pump may produce the effect 
defired, DH. is the pipe of communi- 
cation between the cock and the receiver ; 
E is the pipe, that communicates be- 
tween the cock and the valve, on the 
upper plate of the barrel, F is the up- 
per plate of the pump, which contains 
the collar of leathers d; and V, the. 
valve, which is covered by the piece f. 
GTis the iphon gage, which {crews on: 
and off, and is adapted to common pur- 
pofes. It confilts of a glafs-tube her- 
metically fealed at c, and furnifhed with 
quick filver in eack legs which, before 
the pump begins to work, lies level in the 
line ab; the fpace dc being filled with 
air of the common denfity. When the 
pump exhautts, the air in bc expands, 
and the quick-filver in the oppofie leg 
rifes, till it become a counter-ballance to 
it. Its rifeis fhewn upon the feale Ie, 
by which the expanfion of the air in the 
receiver may be nearly judged of. When 
the pump condenfes, the quick -fiver ri- 
fes in the other leg, and the degree may 
be nearly judged of by the contraétion 
of the air inde; marks being placed at 
k and 4 of the length of bc from.c, 
which thews when the receiver condenfes 
double or treble its common quantity. 
K Lis a firew frame to hold down the 
receiver, in condenfing experiments, 
which takes off at pleafure, and is fuf- 
ficient to hold down a receiver, the dia~ 
meter of whofe bafe is 7 inches, when 
charged with a treble atmofphere: in 
which cafe it aéts with a force of about 
1200 pounds againft the {crew-frame, 
M is a fcrew, that fatlens a bolt, which 
flides up and down in that leg, by means 
whereof the machine is made to Mand >. 
faft on uneven ground, 

Fig. 1, plate CCXX. reprefents a per- 
pendicular fe&tion of the barrel and cock, 
&c. of the pump; where AB is the 
barrel, CD the rod of the pifton, which 
paffes through MN, the plate that clofes 
the top of the barrel, K_ is the collar of 
Jeathers, through which the pifton-rod 
pafles. When the pifton is at the bottom 
of the cylinder, the upper part of K is 
covered by the cap at D, to keep out duft, 
@c. Lis the valve on the upper plate, 
which is covered by the piece O P, which 
is connected with the pipe QR, which 


makes the communication beiween the 
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valve and cock, CE is the pifton, and 
EFF the pifton-valves. 
little holes to let the air pafs from the pifs 
‘ton-valves into the upper part of the bar- 
rel, G Gris the principal valve at the 
bottom of the cylmder, HH isa piece 
of metal, into which the valve GG is 
{crewed, and clofes the bottom of the cy~- 
linder ; out of which is alfo compofed 


é 


SS the cock, and K TT the du& from 
the cock to the bottom of the barrel. 


¢ 


JW W is the key of the cock. X the 
ftem, and V V the handle. 

Fig. 2. ibid. is an horizontal fedtion of 
the cock, through the middle of the du& 
TT. AB reprefents the bignels of the 
circular plate, that clofes the bottom of 
the barrel, and C D the bignefs of the 
infide of.the barrel. EF G 1s the body 
of the cock; the outward fhell being 
pierced with three holes at equal diftan- 
ces, and correfponding to the three ducts 
HH, II, KK,’ whereof HH is the 
duét that goes to the bottom of the bar- 
rel; II, the duct that communicates 
with the top of the barrel; and KK, 
the dué& that paffes from the cock to the 
receiver. LMN is the key, or folid 
pact of the cock, moveable round in the 
fhell EF.G. When the canal LM 
anfwers to the du&ts H H and KK, the 
pump exhaufts, and theair is difcharged 
by the perforation N. But the key L 
MN being turned tiJ] the canal LM 
anfwers to the duéts II and K K, the 
perforation N will then anfwer to the 
duét HH, and in this cafe the pump 
condenfes. Lafily, when N. anfwers to 
KK, the air is then left in or cifchar- 
‘ged trom the receiver, as the circum- 
{tance requires. 

Fig. 3. ibid. is the plan of the principal 
valve; where ABCD reprefents the 
bladder fattened in four places, and 
itretched over the feven holes 1 K., form- 
ed intoan hexagonal grating, which Mr. 
Simeaton choofles to cal] the honey-comb, 
EFGH, thews where the :etal is a 
little protuberant, to hinder the pifton 
from ftviking againft the bladder, 

Fig. 4. ibid, reprefents the new gage, 
called from its fhape the pear-gage, 
which is open at A. BC is the gradu- 
ated tube, which is hermetically clofed 
at C, and is fufpended by the piece of 
brafs DE; which is hollowed inte a cy- 
linder, and clafps the tube. 


PUN, or PUNN, a conceit arifing from the 


_ufe of two words that agree in found, 
but differ in the fenfe, Arifotle defcribes 


F 
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TI are two” 


greateft authors in the greek tongue. 


PUNA IsLE, anifland of South-America, 


PUNCH, an inftrument of iron or fteel, 


PUNCH HORSE, in the manege, is a well 


PUNCH is alfoa name for a fort of com- 
_ pound drink, much ufed here, «and in 


PUN 


two of three kinds of puns among the’ 
beauties of good writing, and produces, 
inflances of them out of fome of) the 


Cicero has fprinkled feveral of his works 
with puns; and in his book, where he 
lays. down the rules of oratory, quotes 
abundance of fayings, which he calls 
pieces of wit, that upon examination 
prove perfect puns, So 
Puns, when they come eafily, and are 
very ingenious, poignant and appofite, 
are allowed of in converfation, letters, © 
epigrams, madrigals, mottos, devices, 
&ec, but are abfolutely banifhed out of 
the grave, ferious, and fublime, by rea- 
fon they weaken its force, and diminifh 
its beauty, which confifts in fomething 
great and elevated. 


fituated in the pacific Ocean, at the en- 
trance of the bay of Guiaquil, in weft 
long. 80°, fouth. lat. 32 315. 


ufed in feveral arts, for the piercing or 
ftamping holes in plates of metals, &c. 
being fo contrived as not only to perfo- 
rate, but to cut out and take away the 
piece, The punch is a principal mftru- 
ment of the metal-button- makers, wafer- 
makers, patch-makers, fhoe-makers, &c, 
See BUTTON making, &e. 


fet, wel] knit, horfe, fhort backed and 
thick fhouldered, with a broad neck, © 
and well lined with fleth. 


many parts abroad, particularly in Ja- 
maica, and feveral other parts of the 
Wef- Indies, 

Its bafis is fpring-water, which being 
rendered cooler, brifker, and more acid, 
with lemon-juice, and fweetened again 
to the palate with fine fugar, makes 
what they call fherbet; to which a pro- 
per quantity of {pirituous liquor, as 
brandy, rum, or arrack, being sadded, 
the liquor commences punch; the pro- 
portion of the ingredients are various 3 
fome, inftead of lemon-juice, ufe lime- 
juice, which makes what they call punch- 
royal; thisis found lefs liable to affeét 
the head, and is more grateful to the 
ftomach : fome alfo make milk-punch, 
by adding as much milk to the fherbet 
as there is water: others ufe green tea 
inftead of water: and what is called 
chambermaid’s punch is made without 
apy water, of lime-juice, twice as much 
white~ 
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white. wine as lime-juice, and four times 
as much brandy with fugar. 
Several authors condemn the ufe of punch 
as prejudicial to the brain and nervous 
fyftem. 

PUNCHEON, Puncuin, or PUNCHION, 
a little block or piece of fteel, on one 
end whereof is fome figure, letter, or 
mark, engraven either in creux or reli- 
evo, impreffions whereof are taken on 
metal, or fome other matter, by ftriking 
it with a bammer on the end not en- 
graved. There %re various kinds of 
thefe puncheons ufed in the mechanical 
arts; fuch for inftance are thofe of. the 
goldimiths, cutlers, pewterers, &c. 
The puncheon, in coining, is a piece of 
iron fteeled, whereon the engraver has 
cut in relievo the feveral figures, arms, 
efigy, infcription, &c. that are to be in 
the matrices, wherewith the f{pecies are 
to be marked, Minters diltinguith three 
kinds of puncheons, according to the 
three kinds of matrices to be made ; that 
of the effigy, that of the crofs or arms, 
and that of the legend, or infcription. 
The firft includes the whole portrait in 
relievo: the fecond are fmall, each only 
containing a piece of the crofs or arms ; 
for inftance, a fleur-de-lys, an harp, a 
coronet, &c. by the affemblage of all 
which the intire matrice is formed. The 
puncheons of the legend only contain 
each one letter, and ferve equally for the 
. legend on the effigy fide and the crofs fide, 
See the article COINING. 

For the manner of engraving, temper- 
ing, and ftamping thefe puncheons, to 
form the matrices, fee the articles En- 
GRAVING, Marrice, &c. 

For the puncheons ufed in ftamping the 
matrices wherein the ty pes of printing cha- 
raéters are caft, fee Letter FOUNDERY,. 

PUNCHEON is alfo ufed for feveral iron- 
tools of various fizes and figures, ufed 
by the engravers in creux on metals. 
Seal- gravers particularly ufe 4 great num- 
ber for the feveral pieces of arms, &c, 
to be engraven, and many ftamp the 
whole feal from a fingle puncheon, 

PUNCHEON is alfo a common name for all 
thofe iron inflruments ufed by ftone- 
cutters, fculptors, blackfmiths, @c. for 
the cutting, inciding, or piercing their 
feveral matters. 

Thofe of {culptors and ftatuaries ferve 
for the repairing of ftatues when taken 
out of the moulds; the lockfmiths ufe 
the greateft variety of puncheons; fome 
for piercing hot, others for piercing 
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cold; fome flat, fome fquare, fome 
round, others oval, each to pierce holes : 
of its refpective figure in the feveral parts 
of locks. 

PUNCHEON, in carpentry, is a piece of 
timber placed upright between two pofts, 
whofe bearing is too great, ferving, to- 
gether with them, to fultain fome large 
weights. 

This term is.alfo ufed for a piece of tims » 
ber railed upright, under the ridge of ao 
building, wherein the little forces, &e. 

are jointed. 

PUNCHEON is alfo ufed for the arbor, or 
principal part of a machine, whereon it 
turns vertically, as that of a crane, &c. 

PUNCHEON is alfo a meafure for liquids, 
containing an hogfhead and one third, 
or eighty-four gallons. 

PUNCTA LACRYMALIA. 
ticle LACRYMAL, 

PUNCTATED nypergota, an hyper- 7 
bola whofe oval conjugate is infinitely =| 
fmall, 7. e.a point. See HYPERBOLA. 

PUNCTION, in furgery, the fame with> ~*~ 
punéture. See PUNCTURE, i na 

PUNCTUATION, in grammar, the art of 
pointing or of dividing a difcourfe into 
periods, by points, expreffing the paufes 


See the ar- 


to be made in the reading thereof. See 
the article Point. i 
PUNCTUM, in geometry, @c. See the 


article POINT, 
The purrétum formatum, or generatum, 
in conics, is a point determined by the 
interfection of a right line drawn through 
the vertex of a cone to a point in the 
plane of the bafe that conftitutes the conic 
feStion. See the articles CONE and Co- 
NIC SECTIONS. r 
The punétum ex comparatione denotes 
either of the foci of an ellipfis and hyper= 
bola, thus called by Apollonius, becaufe 
the reftangles under the fegment of the 
tran{verfe diameter in the ellipfis, and 
under that and the diftance between the 
vertex and the focus in the hyperbola, 
are equal to one fourth part of what he 
calls the figure thereof, See Focus, 
Evuipsis, and HyPERBOLA. ~ 
The punétum lineans, is a term ufed by 
fome authors for that point of the gene- 
rating circle of a cycloid, or epicycloidal 
line. See the article CycLoip. 
PuNCTUM SALIENS, in anatomy, the 
firft rudiments of the heart in the forma- 
tion of the foetus, where a throbbing mo- 
tion is perceived. ‘This is faid to be 
eafily obferved with a microfcope in a 
brood egg, wherein, after conception, 
we 
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the moft fimple wound. 
the blood has been {topped at the firft 


B.U.N 


we fee a little fpeck or cloud, in the 
middle whereof is a fpot that appears to 
beat or leap a confiderable time before the 


foetus is formed for hatching. See the 


article Forrus. 


PUNCTURE, in furgery, any wound 


made by a fharp pointed inftrument. 


‘The punéture upon the external parts, 


and not penetrating deep, is reckoned 
In this, after 


dreffing, by the application of dry lint, 
the common digeftive, or balfamum Arcei 
is to be fpread upon a pledgit, and ap- 
plied once every day; or if the difcharge 
is but fmall, every other day, covering 
the drefling with a plafter and comprefs, 
and fecuring the whole with a proper 
bandage: the firft dreffings that are ap- 
plied, efpecially where there has been a 
flux of blood, fhould by no means be 
removed forcibly, but be left till they 
fall off of themfelves, which they wil! do 
when the fuppuration is formed. But 
when a punéture penetrates very deep, 
the cure is attended with many difficul- 
ties, efpecially if it is made perpendicu- 
larly down, and has no depending ori- 
fice; for in this cafe the blood and mat- 
ter are eafily collected at the bottom, and 
protraé the cure, and frequently form 


fiftule. To prevent thefe confequences 


it will be proper to prefs the wound from 
the bottom upwards, and to apply a 
comprefs towards the fundus of the 
wound externally, and what is called the 
expelling bandage over all, as it preffes 
much lighter upon the lower than the up- 
per parts ; but if all this precaution fhould 
prove of no effec, it will be advifeable to 


_make a large opening at the bottom of 


the wound, before any fiftule are formed, 
by a probe, in which cafe great care mult 
be taken that the orifices are not healed 
before the bottom of the wound; this is 
to be effe&ted by a fhort, ‘foft tent, 
which, when the wound is healed at the 
bottom, may be removed, and the ori- 
fices healed. How wounds of this kind 
are to be treated, which penetrate into 
the cavity of the thorax, or abdomen, 
may be feenunder ABDOMEN, THORAX, 
GasTRORAPHY, &c. 


PUNICA, the POMEGRANATE-TREE, in 


botany, a genus of the icofandria-mono- 
gynia clafs of plants, the corolla whereof 
confilts of five roundifh, ereét, patent 
petals, inferted mto the calyx : the fruit 
is a large globofe apple, coronated with 
the calyx, and formed into nine cells; 


PUNISHMENT, 


Note} 
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the feeds are numerous and fucculent : 
the receptacle is membranaceous, and di- 
vides every cell of the fruit into two parts. — 
The flowers of the pomegranate, and 
the bark of the fruit, are ftrongly aftrin- 
gent. 
in law, the penalty 
which a perfon incurs on the breach or 
tranfgreffion of any law. 

The forms and manners of punifhment 
are various in different ages and coun- 
tries, and for various crimes, as treafon, 
felony, adultery, parricide, &c, Among 
us the principal civil punifhments are 
fines, imprifonments, the ftocks, pillory, 
burning in the hand, whipping, ducking- 
ftool, hanging, beheading, quartering, 
burning, tran{portation, @c. The ec- 
clefiaftical punifhments are cenfures, fuf- — 
penfions, deprivations, degradations, ex- _ 
communications, anathemas, penances, — 
&c, The military punithments are be- © 
ing fhot, running the gantelope, riding — 
the wooden horfe, &c, 


PUNITORY InTEREST, in the civil law, 


fuch intereft of money as is due for the 
delay of payment, breach of promile, @c. | 


PUPIL, pupillus, in the civi} law, a boy 


or girl not yet arrived at the age of pu- 
berty, z. e. the boy under fourteen years, 
the girl under twelve. While a minor 
remained under the direction of a tutor, 
he was called a pupil ; after, puberty, -a 
curator being sifiphen him, he ceafed to 
be called a pupil. A tutor is obliged to 
pay intereft for what monies of his pupil — 
ie idle and unemployed ; and is allowed 
to doany thing for his pupil, but nothing 
againft him. See the article TuTor. 


PuPIL is alfo ufed in univerfities, &c. for 


a youth under the education or difcipline 
of any perfon. 


PuriL, pupilla, in anatomy, a lite aper- 


ture in the middle of the uvea and iris of 
the eye, through which the rays of light 
pafs to the cryftalline, in order to be ~ 
painted on theretina, and caufe vifion. 
See the articles Eye, IR1s, and UvEa. 

The ftruture of the uvea and iris, is 
fuch as that by their aperture the pupil is 
contraétible and dilatible at pleafure, fo 
as to accommodate itfelf to objects, and 
to admit more or fewer rays, as the 
obje&t, being either more vivid and near, 
or more obfcure and remote, requires 
more or lefs light: it being a conftant 
law, that the more luminous the objeét 
is, the fmaller the pupil ; and again, the 
nearer the object, the fmaller the pupil ; 
and vice verfa, This alteration of the 


pupil 
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pupil is effe&ted by certain mufcular 
fibres on the outfide of the uvea, which 
arrive from the nerves detached hither 
from the {clerotica: fome others attribute 
the motion of the pupil to the ligamen- 
tum ciliare; and others think that both 
this and the fibres of the uvea concur 
herein, 
There is a difeafe of the eyes called a 
contraction of the pupil, wherein there is 
fuch a total or clofe contra&tion of that 
part, that it will not tranfmit light 
enough to the bottom of the eye, to en- 
able the patient to fee objects diftingt ; 
fometimes this diforder is from infancy, 
and fometimes it arifes from an intenfe 
inflammation of the eye. The cure of 
this is extremely difficult; but Mr, Che- 
felden has invented a methad by which 
he has often proved very fuccefsful in his 
attempts to relieve it. ‘The method is 
this: the eye-lids being held open by a 
f{peculum oculi, he takes a narrow, fingle 
edged fcalpel, or needle, almoft like that 
ufed in couching for the cataraé, and 
paffing it through the fclerotica, as in 
couching, he afterwards thrufts it fore- 
ward through the uvea, or iris, and in 
extraGting cats it open through the iris. 
See the article COUCHING,. 

PURA ELEMOSYNA, PURE ALMS, de- 
notes a tenure whereby the churchmen 
hold‘lands in Scotland, fomewhat on the 
footing of the primitive clergy. 

PURBECK sxe, the fouth-eaft -divifion 
of the county of Dorfet. 

PURCHASE, in law, the buying or ac- 

quiring of lands, @c..with money, by 
deed or agreement, and not by defcent or 
right of inheritance, 
A joint purchafe is when two or more 
perfons join together in the purchafe. 
Purchafers of lJands are to take notice of 
all charges thereon : there are, however, 
certain ftatutes to guard againft fraudu- 
lentincumbrances. The court of Chan- 
cery will relieve the purchafer of a term 
againft a title that lay dormant where 
money has been laid out on improve- 
ments. 

PuRCHASE, in the fea language, is the 
fame as draw in: thus when they fay 
the capftan purchafes a-pace, they only 
mean it draws in the cable a pace. 

PURE, fomething free from any admix- 
ture of foreign or heterogeneous matters: 
thus we fay pure fire, @c, See the ar- 
ticle Fire, &c, — 

PuRE HYPERBOLA, in conics, is an hy- 
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perbola without any oval, nodes, fpike, 
orconjugate point. See Curve, 
PURFLEW, aterm in heraldry, expref- 


fing ermins, peans, or any of “the furs, 


when they compofe a bordure round a 
coat of arms: thus they fay, he beareth 
gules a bordure, purflew, vairy : mean- 
ing that the bordure is vairy. 

PURGATION, the art of purging, fcour- 
ing, or purifying a thing, by feparating, 
or carrying off any impurities found 
therein : thus, 

In pharmacy, purgation is the cleanfing 
of a medicine by retrenching its fuper- 
fluities. In chemiftry, itis ufed for the 
feveral preparations of metals and mine- 
rals intended to clear them of their im- 
purities, more ufually called purification 
andrefining, See REFINING.” _ 

In medicine, purgation is an excretory 
motion arifing from 3 quick and orderly 
contraction of the flefhy fibres of the fto- 
mach and inteftines, whereby the chyle, 
corrupted humours, and excrements lodg- 
ed therein, are protruded further and fur- 
ther, and at length quite excluded the 
body by ftool. See the articles CATHAR- 
Tics and EvacuaTION, 

For the menttrual purgations of women, 
fee the article MENSEs. 

PURGATION, in law, fignifies the clearing: 
a perfon’s felf of a crime of which he is 
fufpected and accufed before a judge, 
This purgation is either canonical or 
vulgar. Canonical purgation is pre- 
{cribed by the canon-law, and the form 
thereof in the fpiritual court is ufually 
thus ; the perfon fufpeéted takes his oath 
that he is innocent of the crime charged 
again{t him ; and at the fame time brings 


fome of his neighbours to make oath that’ 


they believe he fwears truly. Vulgar 
purgation was antiently by fire or water, 
or elfe by combat, and was prattifed here 
till abolifhed by our canons, See the 
article COMBAT, &c. 

PURGATIVE, or PURGING MEDICINES, 
a medicament which evacuates the impu- 


rities of the body by ftool, called alfo 


cathartics. See CATHARTICS. 

We have had attempts of adjufting the 
dofes of purgative medicines fcientifi- 
cally, Dr. Cockburn endeavoured at 
the folution of this problem, but, it is 
faid, on wrong principles. Dr. Balguy, 
in the Medical Effays of Edinburgh, hag 
alfo given us an effay on this fubje&t. He 
affumes, that part of she medicines is 
fpent on the firft paflages, where it adts 
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as a ftimulus; and that the other part 
is carried into the blood, and has its 
effects there by thinning and rarifying 
it. This being premifed, 1, If the me- 
dicine acts only in the firft paffages, the 
dofe will be as the fize of the perfon in- 
to the conftitution. 2. If the whole 
medicine pafles into the blood, the dofe 
will be as the fize into the fquare of the 
conftitution ; and, therefore, 3, You 
are to dofe fo much of the medicine as is 
{pent on the ftomach and intellines di- 
reétly as the conftitution, and {o much 
as is carried into the blood as the {quare 
of the conftitution ; and the fum. into 
the perfon’s fize is the quantity required. 
The fame rules hold in vomits. How 
far in either cafe the practice cf phyfic 
may be thereby improved, we leave to 
the judgment.of the learned.. The folu- 
tion of the problem fuppoles a great pof- 
tulatum, no lefs. than the art of meafur- 
-Ing a perfon’s confiitution. 
PURGATORY, a place in which the juft 
who depart out of this life, are fuppofed 
to expiate certain offences which do not 
merit eternal damnation. 
Broughton has endeavoured to prove, 
that this notion has been held by pagans, 
jews, and mahometans, as well as by 
chriftians, 
The doftrine of purgatory is a very lu- 
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made their libations. ‘The mahometans 
ufe purifications as previous to the duty 
of prayer; thefe alfo are of two kinds, 
either bathing, or only wafhing the face, 
hands and feet. The firlt is requefted 
only in extraordinary cafes, as after hav- 
ing lain with a woman, touched a dead 
body, &c. But lett fo neceflary a pre- 
paration for their devotion fhould be 
omitted, either where water cannot be 
had, or when it may be of prejudice toa 
perfon’s health, they are allowed in fuch - 
cafes to make ufe of fine fand, or duft in- 
ftead of it; and then they perform this 
duty by clapping their open hands on 
the fand, and pafling them over the parts, 
in the fame manner as if they were dip- 
ped in water. 

‘There were alfo many legal purifications 
among the Hebrews, When a woman | 
was brought to bed of a male child, fhe 
was efteemed impure for forty days ; and | 
when of a female, for fixty 5 at the end 
of which time fhe carried a lamb to the — 
door of the temple, to be offered for a - 
burnt-offering, and a young pigeon or 
turtle for a fin offering, and by this ce- 
remony fhe was cleanfed or purified. For 
other purifications of the Jews, fee the 
article IMpuRITY. 4 
Among the romanifts, the holy water is 
uled by way of purification. 


crative article to the clergy of theromifh PurtFicaTion of the dleffed Virgin, a feti- 


church, who.are very liberally paid for 
~-maffes and prayers for the fouls of the 
deceafed. We are told by fome of their 
doctors, that purgatory is a fubterraneous 
place fituated over the hell of the dam- 
ned, where fuch fouls as have not yet 


val of the chriftian church, obferved on 
the fecond of February, in memory of 
the purification of Chrift in the temple, 
and his mother’s fubmitting to the jewith — 
law of purification, after the birth of a 
male-child, 


made fatisfaction to divine juftice for PURIFICATION, in chymiftry, the act of 


their fins, are purged by fire, after a 
wonderful and incomprehenfive man- 
ner; and here they are purified from 
thofe dregs which hinder them from en- 
tering into their eternal country, as the 
catechifm of the council of Trent ex- 
preffes it. 


-» PURGE, in medicine, the fame with ca- 


thartics. See the article CATHARTICS. 
PURIFICATION, in matters of religion, 
a ceremony which confifts in cleanfing 
any thing from a fuppofed pollution or 
defilement. 

The pagans, before they facrificed, ufu- 
ally bathed or wafhed themfelves in 
water, and they were particularly care- 
ful to wath their hands, becaufe with 
thefe they were to touch the victims con- 
fecrated to the gods. It was alfo cufto- 
mary to wafh the veffel with which they 


4 


purifying. or refining natural bodies, by — 
feparating the faeces and impurities from 
them. For the method of purifying me- 
tals, fee the article REFINING, &c, 

For the purification of femi-metals, fee 
the articles ANTIMONY, SULPHUR, &c, 


PURIM, or the feaft of lots, a folemn fefti- 


val of the Jews, inftituted in memory of 
the deliverance they received from Ha- 
man’s wicked attempt to deftroy them, — 
by means of Mordecai and Efther. 


PURITAN, a name formerly given in de- — 


rifion to the diffenters from the church of — 
England, on account of their profefling 
to follow the pure word of God, in oppo- 
fition to all traditions and human contti- 
tutions. See the articles INDEPENDENTS, 
PRESBYTERIANS, &c, a 


PURLINS, in building, thofe pieces of 


timber that lie acrofs the rafters on the 
infide, — 


PUR 
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nfide, to keep them from finking inthe PURPLE, a colour compofed of a mixtiré 


middle of their length. 
By the a&t of parliament for rebuilding 
of London, it is provided, that all pur- 
lins from fifteen feet fix inches, to eigh- 
teen feet fix inches long, be in their 
fquare nine inches and eight inches ; 
and all in length from eighteen feet fix 
‘inches, to twenty-one feet fix inches, be 
in their {quare twelve inches and nine 
inches, 
PURLUE, or Purticu, fignifies all that 
ground near any foreft, which heing 
made foreft by king Henry II. Richard I, 
and king John, was afterwards by per- 
ambulations and grants of Henry ITI. 
fevered again from the fame, and made 
urlieu 3 that is to fay, pure and free 
Fiowk the laws of the foreft. 
‘The owners of grounds within purlieus, 
may convert pafture into arable, @e. as 
alfo inclofe them with any kind of in- 
clofures, or ereét edifices upon them, and 
may difpofe of the fame as if they had 
never belonged to the foreft: hence if 
the wild beafts chance to wander out of 
‘the foreft into the purlieu, the king has 
flill a property in them, againft every 
man except the owner of the ground in 
which they are, who hath a fpecial pro- 
perty inthem ratione foli; yet fo far as 
he may take them by hunting with his 
greyhounds or dogs, without any fore. 
ftalling or forefetting them in their courfe 
again towards the foreft, 
PuRLUE-MAN, or PURLIEU-MAN, 2 per- 
fon who-has ground within the purlieu, 
and is qualified to hunt within the fame, 
though under certain reftriétions. 
By a ftatute of Car. II, no man may 
keep greyhounds within the purlieu, or 
elfewhere within England and Wales, 
~ unlefs he have a free warrant, or be lord 
of a manor, or fuch a freehold as is 
feifed in his own right, or in right of 
his wife, of lands, tenements, or heredi- 
taments, of the clear yearly value of gol, 
over and above all the charges of reprifes 
of fuch eftate of inheritance ; or of lands, 
tenements, @c, in his own right, or in 
the right of his wife, for the term of life 
or lives, of the yearly value of 801], over 
and above all charges and reprifes } or 
that is worth in goods or chattels 4001. 
Others that are not thus qualified, and 
yet have land in the purlieus, if they find 
beatts of the foreft in their own ground, 
within the purlieu, may chafe them out 
with little dogs, theugh not with grey- 
hounds. 
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of red and blue, 

A beautiful tranfparent ptirple for painte 
ing, may be made by boiling four ouns ~ 
ces of rafped brafil-wood in a pint o 
ftale beer; and half an ounce of logwood, 
till the liquor is heightened to the colour 
you defive, which may be known by dip» 
ping apiece of paper init, If you find 
it too red, add a quarter of an ounce 
more of logwood, which will render it 
ftill deeper, and by this method you may 
bring it to any degree of purple, by put 
ting in either more or lefs logwood to 
the former compofition, and fixing it 
with alum. This will produce fuch a 
clear purple, as no mixture of reds and 
blues will produce. Madam Mariana 
of Amfterdam, famous for painting in 
miniature, and for her excellent manner 
of illuminating prints, fays, that the beft 
purple that can be made, may be com- 
pofed between the carmine and indigo © 
to ftrengthen which, on the red fide, you 
may add lake, between the lighter and 
darker part: and fo lake, when it is ufed 
in the fame way, on the foregoing pur- 
ple, produces a very fine effect, , 


To dye fluffs, &c. a PurPLe. Allow a 


fufficient quantity of fair water to every 
pound of ftuff, one pound of tartar, and 
two ounces of alum, in which boil the 
ftuff for an hour ; then take it out, cool 
and rinfe it; after this, warm fome 
clean water, into which put three ouncea — 


of brafil-wood; boil it halfan hour, and | 


then work the ftuffs in it, till they are as 
red as defired: upon which take them 
out, and put into the dye two ounces of 
pot-afhes ; ftir it well about 5 put in the 
ftuff once more 3 roll it off and on the 
roller, that it do not fpot; then cool, — 
and rinfe it out, 
To dye ftuffs of a lafting purple. For 
this purpofe the ftuff, when white, ought 
to be very clean and free from fpots and 
ftains, that it may have the better luftre 
when dyed, To give it the blue calt, 
the ftuff muft be firft dyed to the depth 
of a fky-colour with wood or indigo, 
and then dried. To give it the deepens 
ing, boil half a pound of brafil, and die 
vide it into four parts, and dye it time 
after time in each with the followin 
mixture: To the firft part of the brafl 
add one dram of faltpetre, and one dram 
of fal armoniac powder; to the fecond, 
add a quarter of an ounce of powdered 
galls, and half an ounce of Paris-red; to 
the third, a quarter of an ounce ef galls, 
35 M and 
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and a quarter of an ounce of calcined 
tartar, and of alum and faltpetre, each a 
dram. The fourth time, add a quarter 
of an ounce of galls powdered, as much 
turmeric, and a quarter of fharp lye, and 
you will have a beautiful colour. 

To dve fik a flight purple, put it into 
the flighter, red-dye; but increafe the 
quantity of pot-afhes, to turn it to pur- 
ple; then rinfe and dry it. 

To dye thread of a purple-colour, fir ft 
alum the thread with three pounds of 
alum, half a pound of tartar, and two 
ounces of brafil; dry it, and draw it 
through the wood or indigo-dye ; then 
rinfe it clean, and dry it again: to deepen 
it, take ten ounces of brafil, being firit 
boiled, which liquor divide into three 
parts, to be ufed at three times. To the 
firft add half an ounce of paris-red, one 


~ dram of maftich, and a quarter of an 


‘ounce of calcined tartar; always drying 
the thread, after you have ufed every one 
of the parts of the liquor. The fecond 
‘time, add half an ounce of turmeric, 
twodrams of cinnabar, and half an ounce 
‘of gum-arabic.. The third time, when 
the thread becomes reddifh, add a quart 
-_ of tharp lye; and by this means the thread 
will obtain a lafting colour, ; 
PourPLe FEVER, the fame with miliary 
fever, See MILIARY FEVER, 
PURPURA, in natural hiftory, a genus of 
fimple fhells, having no hinge, formed 
of one continuous piece, and covered 
from the top to the bottom with fpines, 
tubercles, and umbos: the movth is 
fmall, and approaches to a round figure : 
the clavicle is fhort, but the other extre- 
" anity is ufually protended to a confiderable 
Jength. 
‘To this genus belong, 3. The thorny 
svood¢ock fhell, or yellow purpura, with 
long and fomewhat crooked fpines. (See 
plate CCXXI. fig. 1, n° 1). .2. The 
common woodcock-fhell, or variegated 
yellowifh purpura, with tubercles, and 
a very long beak (ibid, n° 2.). 3. The 
_-endive-fhell, or fhort-beaked purpura, 
with fix feries of laciniated {pines . (ibid. 
n°.3,). 4. The caltrop-fhell, or fhort- 
beaked purpura, with expanded fpines, 
. ranged in three feries (did. n& 4.) 
here are a great many other {pecies, 
diftinguifhed by the like peculiarities, 
PURPURE, Pourpre, or PurPLe; in 
heraldry, according to fome, is one of the 
five colours of armories, compounded of 
guits and azure, bordering on violet, 
and, according to others, of a great deal 
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of red and a little black. But it was 
excluded by the antient heralds as only 
an imperfiét colour. In the coats of 
noblemen it is called amethyf; and in 
thofe of princes, mercury. It is ree 
prefented in engraving, by diagonal lines 
drawn from the finifter chief to. the dexter 
bafe point. See plate CCXVIII.. fig. :4. 


PURPURATYI, in our antient biftorians, 


denotes the fons of emperors and kings. 


PURREL, a lift ordaimed by aé& of pare 


liament to be made at the.end of ker- 
feys, to prevent deceit in diminifhing 
their length. 


PURSE, a manner of accounting, or a fpep 


cies of money of account, much ufed in 
the Levant. See the article MONEY, , 


PURSER,.an.cfficer aboard a man of war, 


who receives her viétuals from the vices 
tualler,. fees that it be well ftowed, and 
keeps an account of what he every day 
delivered to the fteward. He alfo keeps 
a lif of the fhip’s company, and {ets 
down exaélly the day of each man’s ad- 
miffion, in order to regulate the quan- 
tity of provifions to be delivered out, and 
that the paymafter or treafurer, of the 
navy may iffve out the difburfements, 
and pay off the men, according to his 
hook. 


PURSIVENESS, among farriers, is a dif 
order in horfes, otherwife calJed broken 


wind, in which the horfe_ makes a bif- 
fing whifling found in his throat, and 
has.a greater heaving in the flanks than 
in common colds. 

The caufe of purfivenefs proceeds fro 

forfeiting, bard exercife upon a full belly, 
the horfe’s being rid into water when he 
fweats, and, laftly, from obftinate colds 
illcured. = * ryiho 

For the cure of this diforder, Dr, Bracken 
advifes, that the horfe fhould have good 
nourifhment, much corn but little hay, 
and that every other day the. water 
given bim be impregnated with half an 
ounce of faltpetre, and two drams of fal 
armoniac, 


PURSLAIN, fortulaca, in botany, a ge- 


bus of the polyandria-monogynia clafs of — 
plants, the corolla whereof confifts of 
five plane, ereét, obtufe, emarginated 
petals, larger than the cup; the fruit is 
an oval, covered capfule, containing 
only one cell, and opening horizontally 
at the middle}; the feeds are numerous, 
{mal}, and roundifh. ; 
This plant is cujtivated in gardens. for 
culinary ufes; the feeds are ranked 
among the I¢fler cold feeds, and) have 
fometimes. 


LS 
fometimes been employed in emulfions, 
and the like, along with others of that 
clafs, ° ; 

PURSUIVANT, or PoursutvantT. See 
the article POURSUIVANT, 
PURVEYANCE and Purveyor. See 
the article POURVEYANCE, 
PURVIEW, a term ufed by fome lawyers 
for the body of an act of parliament, or 
that part which begins with, Be it en- 
acted, &c. as contradiftinguifhed from 
the preamble. Wi) 
PURULENT, in medicine, fomething mix- 
ed with, or partaking of, pus or matter. 
PUS, in medicine, a white oryellowith pu- 
trid matter, formed of corrupted blood, 
and contained in a wound or ulcer, See 
ABsCEss and SUPPURATION, 
When pus is laudable and mild, itis one 
of the moft powerful digetters, fuppu- 
rants, and incarners ; when it ftagnates 
too long, or when the liquors and veffe!s 
are faulty, it may become an acrid, {ti- 
mulating, eroding fanies ; when abforb- 
ed in the blood, it affeéts all the liquors, 
ftimulates the veffels, and is capable of 
Producing violent diforders: for a very 
{mal] portion of pus abforbed into the 
blood-veffels, raifes a putrid fever, as 
certainly as yett does a fermentation in 
wort. 
PUSTULE, a pimple, or fmall eruption 
on the fkin full offpus ; fach are the puf- 
tules of the {mall-pox and french-pox. 
See the article Pox, 
Puftules principally break out in the 
fpring, and are of various kinds; for 
fometimes a kind of roughnefs arifes all 
ever the body, refembling that which is 
produced by the application of a nettle; 
thefe are fometimes red, and fometimes 
they retain the natural colour of the fkin, 
‘There are alfo puftules of a livid, a pale, 
a black, or any other unnatural colour, 
withan humoovor contained in them; when 
they break, the fubjacent flefh frequently 
appears as if it was ulcerated. 
Puflules ave fometimes converted into 
{mall ulcers, either moift or dry ; fome- 
times they are accompanied only with an 
itching, at other times with inflammation 
and pain; and a pus or fanies, ov both, 
are difcharged. 
En the cure of puftules, the firft flep to 
be taken is to ufe much exercife and walk- 
ing; and if thefe cannct be praétifed, 
Salt is the beft fuccedaneum, The 
econd ftep is to diminith the quantity of 
aliments, and abftain from all acrid and 
extenuating fubltances. 
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Pe ae, 
Ulcers formed from puftules, are remov- 
ed by litharge mixed with the feeds of 
fenugreek, adding oil of rofes and the 
juice of endive ull they are of the cone . 
fiflence of honey. 


PUTANISM, whoredom, or the life or - 


condition of a courtefan. 


PUTLOGS, or PuTLocks, in building, 


a fhort piece of timber about feven 
feet long, ufed in building: fcaffolds, 
They lie at right angles to the wall with 


one of their ends refting upon it, and the | er 


other upon the poles which lie parallel. to 
the fide of the wall of the building. 


PUTORIUS, the PoLg-caT, in zoology, 
the yellowith black muttela, with awhite 9 > 


mouth and yellow collar, See the ars 
ticle MusTELA. 

This creature is fomewhat fmaller than. 
the Martin; the head is fmall, oblong, 
pointed at the extremity, and rounded 
on the faummit; the ears are fhort, broad, 
patulous, and white at the edges; the 
eyes are large, black, and piercing in 
their afpeét; the mouth is wide, and 
well furnifhed with teeth; the neck is. 
fhort and thick ; the body is long and 
flender; and the legs are fhort, and not. 
very robuft. 


PUTREFACTION, avkind of flow core 


ruption produced by heat and fome moift 
fluid, particularly the air and water 5 
which, penetrating the pores, diflolves 
and fets at liberty fome of the more fub- 
tile parts, particularly the falts and oils, 
and thus loofens the compages, and 
changes the texture cf bodies. See the 
article CORRUPTION. . 


PutrefaStion is one of the inftraments of 


nature by which many great changes are- 
brought about, If we take a quantity 
of frcfh and green cabbage-leaves, fay 
Dr, Shaw, and prefs them hard down 
with weights in an open tub bored full 
of holes on the fides, and fet in a warm 
place; by fanding in this ftate for fome- 
days, the leaves conceive a heat in the 
middle, which fpreads to the external 
parts, till at length nearly the whole is. 
converted into a pappy fubltance refem- 
bling putrified flefh, which on being. di«. 
itilled in a glafs-retort, affords the fame 
kind of volatile falt and oil, as if,it had 
been-an animal fubftance. This: expe- 
riment fucceeds alike in all tender, juicy, 
vegetable fubje&ts : fo that both the acidi 
and alkaline tribe of plants, the fweet 
and the bitter, the aftringent and emolli~ 
ent, &c. refolve into the fame pappy pu 
tid fubitance, 

i~ Ma Kence. 


- thofe elements. 


Por 
Hence we fee the way employed by na- 
ture for changing all vegetable into ani- 
mal fubftances, or of reducing the mat- 
ters of both kingdoms into a fimilarity. 
Thus if any large animal body, as that 
of ahorfe, or dog, for example, be ex- 
pofed in a dead ftate to the open air 
and the fummer’s fun, it in a few days 
begins to fwell; purge, and emit a ne 
ous ftench: at length the carcafe is de- 
ftroyed by the commotion, and refolved 
into a putrid, fetid, ftercoraceous matter: 
a large part, in the mean time, flying off 


. 3nto the air, fo as to leave but a {mall 


proportion of a mucilaginous pappy 
fubftance, which foon grows dry, .or 
turns to a kind of earth, This expe- 


siment is univerfal, and holds equally of 4 
birds, beafts, and fifhes, Whence rivers,. 


the ocean, and the atmofphere itfelf muft 
be neceflarily impregnated with ferment- 
ing, putrefying, and putrefied particles ; 
which are mixed with other matters and 
difperfed through the immenfe bodies of 


-thofe fluids, in which they undergo fuch 


changes, whether by uniting with the 
falts of the air and ocean, or otherwife, 
as net ordinarily to prove deftruétive or 
Woxious to the creatures that inhabit 
But by the very means 
by which bodies are diffolved, and ree 
duced to their firft principles, they are 
fiill kept in being, With regard to me- 
dicine, we know that neither animal nor 
vegetable fubftances can become aliment 
without undergoing fome degree of pu- 
trefattion. Many diftempers proceed 
from a deficiency of this aétion. The 
crifis of fevers feems to depend upon it, 


and even animal heat, according to'\Dr. 


- Stevenfon, does the fame. 


Now that the concoétion of the humours 
is nothing elfe but putrefaétion, fays Dr. 
Pringle, in his Obfervations on the dif- 
eafes of the army, feems probable from 
hence, that whenever they are in that 
ftate, they are always more fluid, and 
fitter to pafs through the f{maller veffels, 
where they ftagnated before. The of- 
fenfivenefs of the fweats, or other ex- 
cretions confequent on a crifis, is alfoa 
fure fign of a high degree of corruption. 
The time of refolution or putrefaction 
depends on the degree of heat, the habit 
of the patient, and on the part obftruét- 
ed, Refolution is the putrefaction of 
the empacted humour only, but fuppura- 
tion implies a corruption of the veffels 
alio. This manner of fpeaking, in- 


deed, has been difused, from the preju- 
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» may be accounted for, 


PU T 

dices that nothing was putrid but what 

was offenfively fo; whereas, in fadt, every 

fibre becoming more tender, and humour 

thinner, may be confidered as in fome 

degree putrid, whether the change tends 
to the better health, or the deftruétion of 
the perfon, or whether it becomes grate~ 

ful or offenfive to the fenfes, — =~ 

As all the humours of animal bodies 
become thinner by putrefaftion, fo the 

folid or fibrous parts are thereby re- 

Jaxed and rendered more tender; and 
hence the extraordinary bulk of the. 
heart, liver, and fpleen, incident to pera 

fons labouring under putrid difeafes, 

It is remarka- 

ble,:that in diflections of people who die 
of the plague, the heart is almoft always 
found of an uncommon bignefs; and as 
to the fcurvy, the liver and {pleen are 
fometimes enlarged to fuch a degree, as 
to be feen outwardly, 

Putrefaction is always found to generate 
air, Hence though fiefh as well as blood 
be fpecifically heavier than water, yet 


-~\dead bodies are found to float, after lying 


“fome time at the bottom, from air ge- 
nerated in the bowels by putrefaétion. 
The differences between putrefaétion and 
fermentation, according to Boerhaave, 
are thefe: x. A greater groffnefs, com- 
preffion and denfity seems required in pu- 
trefaction, then in the fermentation of 
vegetables, 2. Putrefa€tion aéts upon all 
vegetables whatfoever, provided they be 
fott and juicy; but fermentation only 
upon fome, and not upon others, 3. 
The heat required in putrefaétion, fpon- 
taneoufly rifes from the degree of an 
healthy human body, even to that of a 
violent flame; but in fermentation, if 
the decree of heat rifes up to that of an 
healthy body, the fermenting caufe is 
diffipated, and the liquor turned vapid ; 
for the heat generated by fermentation is 
not greater than that of feventy-five de- 
grees, except in the fermentation of vie 
negar, and even there, unlefs the heat 
be immediately ftopped, no vinegar, but 
a corrupt vapid liquor will be obtained. 
4. Putrefaétion renders all the faline mat- 
ters volatile and alkaline, the oils fetid 
and volatile, and almoft volatilizes the 
earth itfelf; but fermentation makes acids 
volatile and fubtile, and contrary to 
alkalies, {pirituous, gratefully odorous 
and inflammable; and it generates an 
acid tartar, that leaves an alkaline mat- 
ter as fixed in the fire, as the fubject 
would have done before. 5. The falts 
that 
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that by putrefaétion are of the fame fim- 
ple, alkaline, fetid volatile nature, are 
hy fermentation acid, in a great meafure 
fixed, and compounded of {pirit, oil and 
earth. And, 6. Putrefaction is a meaas 
of intirely converting all the faline vege~ 
table matters into one and the fame fim- 
ple volatile alkalis but fermentation con- 
verts only a {mall part of the faline mat- 
ter of vegetables, into a liquid, volatile 
acid, leaving the reft almoft unchanged, 

PUTRID, fomething rotten, or putrifed. 

See the article PUTREFACTION. 
Thus a putrid fever, is a fever in which 
the humours, or part of them, are be- 
come putrefied, as in malignant fevers. 
See the article MALIGNANT. 

PUTTOCKS, or PuTrock /brouds, in 
a fhip, are {mall fhrouds which go from 
the throuds of the main-matt, fore-matt, 
and mizen-maf, tothetop-malt fhrouds; 
and if there be any top-gallant malts, 
there are puttocks to go from the top- 
matt fhrouds into thefe. Thefe puttocks 
are at the bottom feized to a ftaff, or to 
fome rope which is feized to a plate of 
iron, or to a dead man’s eyes, to which 
the lanniards of the fore-maft fhrouds do 
come. 

PUTTY, the fame with fpodium. See the 
article SPODIUM. 

Putty, in its popular fenfe, is a kind 

of pafte compounded of whiting and lin- 
feed oil, beaten together to the confiltence 
of thick dough. 
It is ufed by glaziers for the faftening in 
the {quares of glale in fafh-windows, and 
by painters for ftopping up the crevices 
and clefts in timber and wainfcots, &c. 

Putty, fometimes alfo denotes the powder 
of calcined tin, ufed in polifhing and 
giving the lat glols to works of iron and 
fteel, 

PUTURA, a cuftom claimed by the keep- 
ers of forefts, and fometimes by bailiffs 
of hundreds, to take man’s meat, horie’s 
meat, and dog’s meat, of the tenants 
and inhabitants gratis, within the per- 
ambulation ef the foreit, orliberty of the 
hundred, 

The land fubjeé& to this cuftom is called 
terra putura. 

PYANEPSIA, in antiquity, an athenian 
feftival celebrated on the feventh day of 
the manth pyanepfion ; which, according 
to the generality of critics, was the fame 
as our fep'ember. 

Plutarch refers the inftitution of this feat 
to Thefeus, who after the funeral of his 


father, on this day paid his yows to A= 


“st gee 
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_ pollo, becaufe the youths who returned 

with him fafe from. Crete then made 
their entry into the city, On this occa- 
fion thefe young men putting all that was 
left of their provifions into one kettle, 
feafted together on it, and made great 
rejoicing. Hence was derived the cuftom 
of boiling pulfe on this feftival, The 
Athenians likewife carried about an 
olive branch, bound about with wool, and 
crowned with all ferts of firft fruits, to 
fignify that fcarcity and barrennels were 
ceafed, finging in proceffion a fong. And 
when the folemnity was over, it was 
ufual to ere& the olive- branch before their 
doors, as a prefervative againft {carcity 
and want. 

PYCNOSTYLE, in the antient architee- 
ture, is a building where the columns 
ftand very clofe to each other; only one 
diameter and a balf of the column being 
allowed for the intercolumniations. 
According to Mr. Evelyn, the pycno- 
ftyle chiefly belonged to the compofite ors 
der, and was ufed in the moft magnifi- 
cent buildings; as at prefentin the pe. 
riftyle at St. Peter’s at Rome, which con- 
fills of near three hundred columns; and 
in fuch as yet remain of the aotients, 


among the late difcovered ruins of Pale | 


myra, 

PYCNOTICS, the fame with incraffants, 
See the article INCRASSATING, 

PYE, or Sea-py£, hematopus. See the 
article HAEMATOPUS. 

PYGARGUS, in ornithology, the falco 
with a yellow cera, and with the tail. 
feathers white and black at the end. 
See the article FaLco. 

PYG.WE, the fame with cubit. 
article CUBIT. 

PYGMY, a perfon not exceeding a cubit 

in height. 
This appellation is given by the antients 
to a fabulous nation faid to have inha- 
bited Thrace; who brought forth young 
at five years of age, and were old at 
eight; thefe were famous for the bloody 
war they waged with the cranes. 

PYLORUS, in anatomy, the right or 
lower orifice of the ftomach, which is 
connected with and opens into the intes 
ftines. See the articles Sre@macn and 
INTESTINES. 

PYONY, or Piony. See Piony. 

PYRAMID, sugayig, in geometry, a fo. 
lid ftanding on a triangular, fquare, or 
polygonal bafis, and terminatiog in a 
point at the top; or, according to Eu- 
clid, it is a folid Agyres confitting of fe- 

. vesal 


See the | 


we 


Weral triangles, whofe bates are allin the 
‘fame plane and have one common vertex, 
See plate CCXXI. fig. . n° r, 2, 3. 
Hence the fuperficies* of a given pyramid 
is eafily found by mieafuring thefe trian- 
gies feparately ; for their fum added to the 
aréa‘of the bafe, is the furface of the py- 
ramid required, é 
It is no lefs eafy to find the folid content 
of a given pyramid; for the area of the 
bafe being found, let it be multiplied by 
the third part of the height’ of the pyra- 
mid, or the third part of the bafe by the 
height, and the product will give the fo- 
Tid content,,as is demonitrated by Euclid, 
Vib. 12. prop. 7. 
¥f the folid content of a fruftum of a py- 
yamid is required, firft let the folid con- 
tent of the whole pyramid be found ; 
from which fubftract the folid content of 
the part that is wanting, and ‘the folid 
. content of the fruftum, or broken pyra- 
mid, will remain, See FRusTum. 
Every pyramid is equal to one third of its 


~ ‘circumferibing prifm, or that has the fame 


bafe and height; that is, the folid con- 
tent of the prifm ABD (ibid. n° 2.) is 
equal to one third of the prin ABFE, 


‘For fuppofing the bafe AaB a fquare, 


~ ‘then does the pyramid confit of an infi- 


~ nite number of fuch fquares, whofe fides 


er roots are continually increafing in 
‘arithmetical progreffion, beginning at the 
“wertex or point D; its bafe, AaB4d, 
being the greateft term, and its perpen- 
dicular height, C D, the number of all 
the terms: but the laft term multiplied 
gnto the number of terms will be triple 


-s-§ 


3 
= the folid content of the pyramid. 
All pyramids are in a ratio compounded 
of their bafes and altitudes ; fo that, if 
their bafes be equal, they are in propdr- 
tion to their altitudes; and vice verfa. 
Equal pyramids reciprocate their bafes 
and altitudes; that is, the altitude of 
one is to that of the other, as the bale of 
the one is to that of the other. 
PyRaMIB, in architecture, a folid maffive 
building, which from a fquare, triangu- 
lar, or other bale, rifes diminifhing to a 


the fum of all the feries, GPs.” 


vertex or point, — 


Pyramids are fometimes uled to preferve 
the memory of fingular events; and 
fometimes to tranfmit to pofterity the glo- 
ry and magnificence of princes. But as 
they are efteemed a fymbol of immortali- 
ty, they are moft commonly ufed as fu- 
eral monuments, Such is that of Ce- 
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ftitus at Rome, and thofe other celebrated 
ones of Egypt, as famous for the enor- 
mity of their fize, as their antiquity. 
Thefe are fituated on the weft fide of the 
Nile almoft oppofite to Grand Cairo; the 
bafe of the largeft covers more than ten 
acres of ground, and is, according to | 
fome, near feven hundred feet high, tho’ | 
others make it but fix hundred, and fome | 
but little more than five hundred, The 
pyramid is faid to have been, among the 
Egyptians, a fymbol of human life; ‘the 
beginning of which is reprefented by the 
bafe, and the end, by the apex; on 
which'account it was, that they ufed to — 
ereét them over fepulchres, 

PYRAMIDAL, fomething relating to a 
pyramid, See the preceding article. 

PYRAMIDAL NUMBERS: See NUMBER. 

PYRAMIDALES papille. See the are 
ticle PAPILLA. 

PYRAMIDALIA corpora, in anato- 
my, the two protuberances of the medul- 
Ja oblongata. The fpermatic veffels are 
alfo by fome authors thus termed, 

PYRAMIDALIS, in’ anatomy, a fmall — 
muicle in the abdomen lying in the lower — 
part of the re&tus. It has its name from 
its figure,~ and its origin from the margin ~ 
of the os pubis, with a broad flefhy head, 
whence it grows gradually narrower, till 
it ends in a {mall round tendon in the li- 
nea alba, fometimes almoft at the navel. — 
This mufcle is fometimes fingle, fome- 
times it has its fellow, ‘and in fome fub- 
jects they are both wanting. 

Pyramidalis is alfo the name of one of 
the dilatores, or mufcles which ferve to 
turn up the nofe. This mufcle rifes at 
the foot of the nofe, and is ufually con- 
tinuous with the frontalis, It defcends 
along the fide of the nofe, where it is by 
degrees a little expanded, It is inferted 
into the alz of the nofe, and often fends 
down its fibres as far as to the upper-lip. 

PYRAMIDOID, the fame with the paras 
bolic {pindle. See the article PARABOLICe 

PYRATE, See the article PrraTe. 

PYRENEAN Mounrains divide France 
from Spain, and are not inferior to the 
Alps in height: they extend from the — 
Mediterranean to the ocean, upwards of 
two hundred miles in length ; the greatett 
breadth being about one hundred and 
twenty. 4 

PYRENOIDES processus, in anatomy, 
a procef$ of the fecond vertebra of the 
neck, called alfo odontoides, and denti« 
formis, 


PYRETHRUM, in the materia medicay 


‘Sg. 7. PURPURA. 
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Pink 
the root of a fpecies of the buphthalmum, 
called, among us, pellitory of Spain. 
See the article BuUPHTHALMUM,. 
The pyrethrum is a {mall and firm root, 
about two or.three inches in length, and 
| from a quarter of an inch toa little more 
in diameter 3 its furface is very much cor- 
} rugateds it.is of a dufky brown colour 
on the outfide, and appears whitiflt with- 
in. It is to bechofen in the largeft and 
perfectelt pieces, found and firm, and 
not brittle nor dufty. The eaftern nations 
ufea great deal of this root, and fend it 
to Cairo,. Conftantinople, and other 
places, where it is efteemed an excellent 
medicine in colics and difeafes of the 
breaft. 
There is another kind of pyrethrum 
which is more uncommon here than the 
former: this is fmaller, flenderer, and 
of a paler colour, and is the root of a 
fpecies .of the Chryfanthemum,  Pyre- 
thrum of either of thefe kinds is violently 
acrid and pungent, whence it is of great 
fervice in the tooth ach, and other difor- 
ders of the head, It vellicates the nerves, 
and affifts in opening their obftructions, 
and hence js given in fleepy difeafes, 
apoplexies, lethargies, and in palfies of 
the. tongue, It is fometimes added to 
clyfters given in apopleétic and lethargic 
cafes. 
PYRETICS, medicines good againft fe- 
' vers. See FEVER and FEBRIFUGE, 
PYRICUBIUM, in natural hiftory, the 
name of a genus of foffil bodies, ufually 
comprehended, with many others of very 
different figures and ftru&tures, under the 
general name of pyrites. See PYRITES. 
PYRIFORMIS, in anatomy, a mu(cle of 
the thigh, receiving its name from its 
figure, which refembles that of a pear. 
It rifes thick from the lower part of the 
os facrum, where it is joined to the 
ileum; from thence. it runs tranf{verfely 
towards the joint of the hip, and termi- 
nates in a fhort tendon, which is inferted 
in the middle of the internal labium of 
the upper edge of the great trochanter, by 
two or three branches, : 
PYRIPLACIS, in natural hiftory, the 
name of a genus of pyrites, the characters 
of which are thefe: they are compound, 
inflammable, metallic bodies, found in 
Joofe detached maffes, of a fimple and 
uniform, not ftriated, internal ftruéture, 
and are covered with an inveftient coat or 
cruft. See the article PYRITES. 
PYRIPOLYGONIUM, in natural hifto- 
sy, the name of a genus of follils, the 
9 
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charafters of which are, that they ara 
compound, metallic bodies, of a regular 
figure, confifting of twelve planes. 


here is only one known fpecies of thig . 


genus, tho’ fubject to great varieties in 
its appearance; and this has been by aus 
thors hitherto confounded, with many 
other bodies of a very different nature and 
figure, under the general name pyrites. 


PYRITES, or Pyrita, in natural hie 


ftory, a name uled for a clafs of 
compound inflammable metallic bodies 
found in detached es, but of no de- 
terminately angular figure. This clafs 
Doftor Hull divides into two orders, the 
firit of which, being thofe pyrite of a 
plain and fimple internal ftruéture, com. 
prehends two genera: the firft genus, 
termed pyriplaces, are thole pyrite ofa 

fimple. internal ftruéture, and covered 
with an inveftient coat or cruft; the -fe- 
cond genus, termed gymnopyres, are 
thofe pyrite of a fimple internal ftruc- 
ture, and not covered>with a cruft ; the 
fecond order being thofe pyrite of a re. 
gularly ftriated internal ftrufture alfo 
comprehends two genera, the firft terms 
ed pyritricha are thole pyritz of a fimple 
ftriated texture ; the fecond genus called 
pyritrichiphylla are thofe -pyritz whofe 
{trie terminate in foliaceous ends. 

This foffile is recommended by fome aus 
thors as an emmenagogue, but it is 
fcarce ever pre(cribed with this intention ; 
the common ‘green vitriol, or copperas 
of the fhops, is made from it; and an 
acid fomewhat different from that of 
pure vitriol may be drawn off from it by 
the retort, after it has been expofed to the 
air till it moulders away : this is of great 
ufe in mineralogy, and is a folvent for 
feveral foffils that none of the other acids 
will touch, See the article Virriow, 


PYRITRICHIPHYLLUM, in natural 


hittory, the name of a genus of foflils of 
the clafs of the pyrites, the charaéters of 
which are thefe: they are compound, in- 
flammable, metallic bodies, found in 
loofe mafles, not of any regularly angu- 


-lar figure, and of a ftriated texture, with 


foliaceous ends to the ftrix, appearing 
on the furface or within the mais, See 
the article PyRITES, 


PYRITRICHUM, in natural hifory, the 


name of a genus of pyrites, the chara@ers 
of which are thefe: they are compound, 
inflammable, metallic foffils, always 
found in detached maffes of no regularly 
angular figure, and of a fimple ftriated 
ftrugture, See the article Pyaires. 
PYR- 
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PYRMONT, the capital of a county of 
‘that name in the circle of Weftphalia in 
Germany, fituated on the confines of the 
duchy cf Brunfwic, in eaft long. 9°, 
north lat. 52°, from whence we receive 
the beft mineral waters in Germany. 
‘The country all about where thefe {prings 
are, abound with materials which give 
virtue to the waters, and the quarries of 
flone wherever they are dug fend up (pi- 
rituous and martial exhalations, as weil 
as the fprings that ron from them ; and 
the waterin general has a vitriolic tafte, 
Hoffman obferves, that thefe waters con- 
tain a volatile and fubtile principle great- 
ly more penetrating and ftrong, as well 
as in larger quantities, than any other 
mineral water; but that this is nat to 
be expeted in them any where but upon 
the fpot, for thole who tran{port them to 
other places, are conftrained to let a part 
of this fly off to preferve the reft. If ei- 
ther glafs or earthen veffels be filled at 
the {pring, and immediately corked or 
faftened down, the confequence is, that 
they will burft on the firft motion, or 
heat of the weather. They are therefore 
forced to fill them only in part firft, and 
Jet them ftand a while for this fubtile 
fpirit to exhale; and then a while after 

» filling them up, to cork and fit them for 
carriage. If they are drank on the {pot 
in a morning upon an empty ftomach, 
they affeét the nofe with a pungent tin- 

ling, and difturb the head for many 
at afterwards. If they are taken at 
the fpring, they purge but very little; 
but if taken in another place after tran- 
{portation they purge confiderably more, 
and render the ftools black. It is ob- 
fervable alfo, that if they are Jeft in an 
open veffel a few days, their virtue whol- 
ly exhales, and they no longer purge, 
If tea-leaves, balauftine- flowers, or galls, 
are put into this water, they firft change 
it toa blue, from that toa purple, and 
finally into a biack; a little {pirit of 
vitriol added to this Jiquor renders it as 
limpid as before. If any acid be mixed 
with this water there is raifed an effer- 
ve(cence, and bubbles of air are carried 
up in grest quantity. If any alkaline 
liquor be added, there is no ebullition 
raifed, but the liquor becomes turbid and 
milky ; and the fpirit of vitriol added to 
this renders it limpid again, &c. It ap- 
pears upon the whole, that the pyrmont- 
waters poflefs a pure extremely penetrat- 
ing and elaftic mineral fpirit, and that 
jn avery large proportion; and to this 
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their virtues are to be principally attel 
buted, ; 
The great quantity of this powerful fpis 
rit, contained in the waiters; makes them 
more fit for the robuit and {trong confti- 
tutions, when -depraved by illnefs, than 
for the weak and tender ones; but even 
the tendereft people may take them, only 
by obferving to take but a {mall dofe, or 
to dilute them with an equal quantity of 
common water immediately before taking 
them. They are of great efficacy in 
ftrengthening the tene of the vifcera, 
openthg obftruétions, and ftimalating in 
a proper manner the excretory duds, fo 
as to make them duly perform their of- 
fice: and Hoffman, on his own experi 
ence, recommends them, mixed with 
equal quantities of milk, as good in fcore 
butic and gouty cafes. 

For the imitation of pyrmont-water, or 
making it artificially, fo that it will not 
only refemble the natural, but will have 
the fame effe&t as a medicine, fee the ar= | 
ticle MINERAL Waters, 

PYROCTOGONIUM, in natural hiftory, | 
the name given by Dr. Hill'to a genus of | 
foffils comprehended by authors, with 
many others, under the general name py- 
rites. See the article PyRiTeEs. 

PYROLA, WINTER-GREEN, in botany, 
a genus of the decandria-menogynia cla{s _ 
of plarts, the corolla whereof confifts of 
five roundifh, hollow, patent petals; the 
fruit isa roundifh, depreffed, pentago- 
nal capfule, containing five cells, and: 
opening at the angles; the feeds are nu-— 
merous, very {mall, and paleaceous. See 
plate CCXXV. fig. 4. 
In medicine, this plant has the credit of 
being efteemed for its refrigerating, de- 
ficcative, aftiingent, and confolidating 
virtues 5 and it is very noted as a vulne- 
rary, whether ufed internally or exter- — 
nally. 

PYROMANCY, mueouattia, a kind of 
divination by means of fire, The anti- — 
ents imagined they could foretel future 
events, by infpecting fire and flame; and 
tothisend, they confidered its direction, — 
which way it turned: fometimes they — 
added other matters to the fire, fuch as a 
veffel full of urine, having its neck bound 
about with wool, watching narrowly on 
which fide it barft, and thence taking 
their augury : fometimes they threw pitch 
on it; and, if it took fire immediately, 
they efteemed it a good augury. 

PYROTECHNY, aqupslexna, the art of 
fire, or a {cience which teaches the mas — 

nagement 
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nagement and application of fire, in fe- 
veral operations. Pyrotechay is of two 
kinds, military and chemical ; military 
pyrotechny is the doctrine of artificial 
fire-works and fire arms, teaching the 
ftruGiure and ufe of thofe ufed in war, 
the attacking of fortifications, @c. as 
gun-powder, cannons, bombs, grana- 
does, carcaffes, mines, fufees, @c. and 
thofe made for amufement’s fake, as roc- 
kets, ftars, ferpents, @c. See the ar- 
ticle GUN- POWDER, CANNON, &c. 

Chemical pyrotechny is the art of ma- 
naging and applying fire in diftillations, 
calcinations, and other operations of che- 
miftry. See Fire, DISTILLATION, &c. 

PYROTICS, wvgolixa, in medicine, cau- 
ftics, or remedies, either actually or po- 
tentially hot; and which accordingly will 
burn the flefh, and raife an efchar. See 
the article CausTics, 

PYRRHICHA, woffyn, in antiquity, a 
kind of exercife on horfeback, ora feign- 
ed combat, for the exercife of the ca- 
valry. 

PYRRHICHIUS, in the greek and latin 
poetry, afoot confifting of two fyllables, 
both fhort, as deus. See Foor. 

PYRRHONIANS, PyRRHONEANS, or 
PyrrHonisTs, a fect of antient philo- 
fophers, fo called from Pyrrho, a native 

~ of Elis, in Peloponnefus. The opinions 

of thefe philofophers, who were alfo call - 
ed {ceptics, terminated in the incompre- 
henfibility of all things, in which they 
found reafon both for affirming and de- 
nying ; accordingly they feemed, during 
their whole lives, to be in fearch of 
truth, without ever acknowledging that 
they had found it: hence the art of dif- 
puting upon all things, without ever go- 
ing farther than fulpending our judg- 
ment, is called pyrrhonifm, 
Pyrrho maintained, that life and death 
were equally indifferent ; and he ischarg- 
ed with teaching, that honour and infa- 
my, the juftice and injuftice of actions, 
depended folely on human laws and cul- 
toms; andina word, that there is no- 
thing in itfelf honeft or difhoneft, jult or 
unjuits an abominable doétrine, that 
opens the way to all manner of crimes. 

PYRUS, the PEAR-TREE, in botany, a ge- 

nus of the icofandria-pentagynia clafs of 

plants, the corolla whereof confills of five 
roundifh concave petals, inferted into the 
calyx; the fruit is an umbilicated apple, 
of a figure approaching to round, flethy, 
and containing five cells, formed by 
membranes: the feeds are oblong, abtule, 
Vou. III, | 
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acuminated at the bafe, convex on one 
fide, and plane on the other. 


Under this geous is comprehended the - 


apple and the quince-tree. 


The fruit of this plant is refrigerating, _ 


altringent, Gc. 


PYTHAGOREANS, a fe& of antient 


philofophers, fo denceminated froin their 
being the followers of Pythagoras ot 54> 
mos, who lived in the reign of Tarquiny 
the laft king of the Romans, in she year 
of Rome 220; or, according to Livy, in 
the reign of Servius.Tullius, in the year 
of the world 3472. 

Pythagoras, from his extraordinary defire 
ot knowledge, travelled in order to enrich 
his mind with the learning of the feveral 
countries through which he paffed. He 
was the firft who took the name of phiio- 
fopher, that is, a lover of wiflom, which 
implied, that he did not afcribe the pef- 
feffion of wildom to himfelf, but only the 
defire of poffefling it. 

His maxims of morality were admirable; 
for he was for having the fludy of phi. 
lofophy folely tend to elevate man to a 
refemblance of the Deity. He believed 
that God is a fou! diffufed through all 
nature, and that from him’ buiman fouls’ 
are derived; that they are immortal, and 
that men need only take pains to purge 
themfelves of their vices, in order to be 
united to the Deity. He made unity the 
principle of all things; and believed, that 
between God and man there are various 
orders of fpiritual beings, who are the 
minifters of the {upreme beirfg. He con- 
demned all images of the Deity, and 
would bave hins worfhipped with as few 
ceremonies as yofhble, His difciples 
brought all theirs goods into a common 
ftock, contemned the pleafures of fenfe, 
abftained from fwearing, eat nothing that 
had life, and believed in the doétrine of 
a metempfychofis. See the article Mg- 
TEMPSYCHOSIS. Wed. 
Pythagoras made his {cholars one 
a fevere noviciate of filence for at le 
two years; and itis faid, that where he 
difcerned too great an itch for talking, he 
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extended it to five: his difciples were 


therefore divided into two: claffes, of. 


which the firft were fimple hearers, and’ 


the laft fuch as were allowed to propofe 
their difficulties, and learn the reafons of 
all that was taught there, The pythago- 
reans, it is faid, on their rifing from bed, 
roufed the mind with the found o jthe 
lyre, in order to make them more fit for 
the actions of the day 5 and at night ree 
is N fea 


pelle? 
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_ fumed the lyre, in order to prepare them- 


felves for fleep, by calming all their tu- 
multuous thoughts, The figurative man- 


ner in which he gave his initruétions, was 


borrowed from the Hebrews, Egyptians, 
and other orientals, Some think he de- 
rived his philofophy from the books of 


_ Mofes, and that he @onverfed with Eze- 


kiel and Daniel at Babylon; but this 
is mere conjecture. 

Some authors fay, that he left nothing in 
writing ; but Laértius and others attri- 
bute feveral treatiles to him. His golden 
verfes, attributed by foie to one of his 
difciples, are allowed to be an exatt co- 
py of the fentiments of that divine philo- 
fopher, from whole {choo} proceeded the 
greateft philofophers and Jegiflators. 


PYTHEUMA, in botany, a plant of the 


pentandria-monogynia clafs, with a mo- 
nopetalous flower, divided into five linear 
fegments, difpoied ftar-ways ; the fruit is 
a roundifh trilocular capfule, containing 
a great many {mall and roundifh feeds. 


PY THIA, in antiquity, the priefte(s of 


Apolloat Delphi, by whom he delivered 
oracles ; fhe was thus called from the god 
himfelf, who was denominated Apollo 
Pythios, from his flaying the ferpent 
Python. 
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This prieftefs was to be a pure virgin 
fhe fat on the lid of a brazen veffel, . 
mounted on a tripod or three-legged 
ftool; and thence, after a violent enthu- 
fiafm, delivered her oracles in a few am- 
biguous and obfcure verfes, or in a fhort 
fentence in profe, See ORACLE. 


PYTHIAN Games, in antiquity, folemn 


games celebrated near Delphi, in honour 
of Apollo, and in remembrance of his 
having killed the ferpent Python. 

Thele were held every twe years, about 
the month Elaphebolion, which anfwer- 
ed to our February. The celebration of 
thefe games was attended with the py- 
thian fong, in which was celebrated the 
fight of Apollo and the ferpent. The 
viétors were crowned with branches of 
laurel; tho’, at the firft inftitution,, the 
crown was of beech-leaves. See GAMEs. 


PYXIDIUM, curp-Moss, in botany, a 


genus of moffes, confifting of a firm, 
tough, and flexile matter, formed into 
the fhape of hollowed cups, or drinking 
glafles, with longer or fhorter ftems. 


PYXIS NauTica, the SEAMAN’s COM<« 


Pass. See the article COMPASS. 


Pyx1s, in anatomy, the acetabulum, or 


cavity of the hip-bone. See the articles 
ACETABULUM and Femur. 


EoTotctotc te teter art retateneter aot rotor foreterete rer tore. 


Q. 


or_q, the fixteenth letter, and 

twelfth confonant, of our al- 

9 phabet ; but is not to be found 
either in the greek, old latin, or 

faxon alphabets ; and indeed fome would 
entirely exclude it, pretending that k 
ought to be ufed wherever this occurs: 
however, as it is formed in the voice in a 
different manner, it is undoubtedly a di- 
ftinct letter 5 for in expreffling this found 


“the cheeks are contraéted, and the lips, 


particularly the under one, are put into 
a cannular form, for the paflage of the 
breath. 

The q is never founded alone, but in 
conjunction with u, as in quality, quef- 
tion, quite, quate, &c. and never ends any 
englifh word, 

As a numeral, Q ftands for 500; and 
with a dath over it, thus Q , for 
500000. 

Ufed as an abbreviature, q. fignifies quan. 
tity, or quantum.: thus, among phy(i- 
cians, q. pl, is quantum placet, #, ¢c. as 


QUADRAGESIMA, 


much as you pleafe of a thing ; and q. f. 
quantum fufficit, 7. ¢. as» much as is 
neceffary. Q. E, D, among mathemati- 
cians, is quod erat demonftrandum, 7. ¢. 
which was to be demonftrated; and 
Q. E. F. quod erat faciendum, 7. e. 
which was to be done. Q. D. among 
grammarians, is quafi dictum, 7. e. as 
if it were faid, or, as who fhould fay, 
In the notes of the antients, Q. ftands 
for Quintus, or Quintius; Q. B. V. for 
quod bene vertat; Q. S. S.S, for que 
fupra feripta funt; Q. M. for Quintus 
Mutius, or qudmodo ; Quint. for Quin- 
tilius; and Quef, for quzeftor. 


QUACK, among phyficians, the fame with 


empiric. See the article EMPiric. 


QUADRA, in building, any fquare bor- 


dure, or frame, encompaffing a baffo re- 

lievo, pannel, painting, or other work : 

it is alfo ufed, but erroneoufly, for a 

frame or bordure, of any other form, as 

round, ova), or the like, 

a denomination 
given 
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given to lent, from its confifting of forty 
days, Seetheartice Lent. ¢7 4. 

Heuce alfo the firlt Sunday of lent is call- 
ed Qaadragefima-funday, and the three 
preceding Sundays, Quinquagefim2, Sex- 
agefima, and Septuagefima. - Z 

QUADRANGLE, in geometry, the fame 
with a quadrilateral figure, or one con- 
fifting of four fides and four angles. Sce 
the article QUADRILATERAL. ; 

QUADRANS, the quarter or fourth part 
of any thing, particularly the-as,. or 
pound, See the article As. 

QUADRANT, quadrans, in geometry, 
an arch of acircle, containing 90%, or 
the fourth part of the entire periphery. 
See tRe articles C1RCLE and Decrees. 
Sometimes alfo the {pace, or area, in- 
cluded between this arch and two radii 
drawn from the center to each extremity 
thereof, is called a quadrant, or, more 
properly, a qudrantal {pace, as being a 
quarter of an entire circle, 

QuapRanT alfo denotes a mathematical 
inftrument, of great ufe in altronomy 
and navigation, for taking the altitudes 
of the fun and flars, as alfo for taking 
angles in furveying, &c, 

This inftrument is varioufly contrived, 
and furnifhed with different apparatus, 
according to the various ufes it is intended 
for; but they all have thisin common, 
that they confift of a quarter of a circle, 
“whofe limb is divided into 90°. Some 


have a plummet fufpended from the cen-. 


ter, and are furnifhed with fights to look 
through, : 

The principal and moft ufeful quadrants 
are the common furveying quadrant, 
aftronomical quadrant, Adam’s qua- 
drant, Cole’squadrant, Davis’s quadrant, 
Gunter’s quadrant, Hadley’s quadrant, 
horodictical quadrant, Suiton’s or Col- 
lin’s quadrant, and the finical quadrant, 
@c, of each of which in order, 

a. The common. furveying quadrant, 
ABC (pl. CCXXIT. fig. 1. n® x.is made 
of brals, wood, or any other folid fub- 
ftance; the limb of which EBC, is di- 
vided into go®, and each of thefe farther 
divided into as many equal parts as the 
Space will allow, either diagonally or 
otherwife. On one of the femi-diameters 
AC, are fitted two moveable fights; and 
to the center is fometimes alfo fixed a Ja- 
bel, or moveable index AD, bearing 
two other fights ; but in lieu of thefe Jatt 
fights there is fometimes fitted a telefcope: 
alfo from the center there is hung’a thread 
with a plummet ; and on the under fide, 


or face of the infrument is fitted a balk 
and focket, by means of which it may 
be put into any pofition. The general 


'—ufe of it is for taking angles in a vertical 


plane, comprehended under right lings 
going from the center of the inftrument, 
one of which Sagrinen and the other. 
is direéted to fOMHe vifible poit. But 
befides the parts already deferibed, there 
is frequently added on the face near the 
center, a kind of compartment, EF, | 
called the quadrat, or geometrical {quare ; 
which is divided as in the figure, and will 
be farther defcribed under the article 
QuaDRaT. = 
This quadrant may be ufed in different 
fituations: for obferving heights or 
depths, its plane mult be difpofed per- 
pendicularly to the horizon; but to take - 
horizontal diftances, its plane is difpofed 
parallel thereto: again, heights and dif- 
tances may be taken two ways, viz. by 
means of the fixed fights and plummet, 
or by the label. 

As to the manner of meafuring angles by 
this quadrant ; Let there be an angle in 
a vertical plane, comprehended between 
a line parallel to the horizon H K and 
the right line RA, (ibid. n° 2.) com- 
ing from the fun, moon, a ftar, or any 
remarkable point of a tower, or hill: 
now to meafure this angle R A H by the 
quadrant, let the inftrument be placed in 
the vertical plane, fo as that its center A 
may bein the angular point, and let the 
fights on the fide CA be dire&ted to- 
wards the object at R; then the degrees 
and minutes in the arch BD, cut off by 
the. plummet or perpendicular, A D, 
will meafure the angle RAH: for, 
from the make of the quadrant, BAC 
is a right angle; therefore BA R is 
likewife a right angle, being equal to it. 
But, becaufe HK is horizontal, and AD 
perpendicular to the horizon, HAD will 
bea right angle; and therefore BAR 
=HAD,and BAR—HAB=HAD 
—HAB,or RAH=BAD: but the 
arch BD is the meafure of the angle 
BAD, confequently it is likewife the 
meafure of RAH. 2, E. D, 

The remaining arch on the quadrant, 
DC, isthe meafure of the angle RA Z, 


“comprehended between the forefaid right 


line, RA, and AZ which points to the 
zenith; fothat thearch DC. meafoiys, or 
is equa! to the zenith diftance =f_KAZ. 
For the farther.ufe of this inflrument, 
in meafuring heights and diftances, as 
alfo for taking angles like‘a graphome- 
Pgh a5 “| bere 
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ter, See the articles Heicut, Gra- 
PHOMETER, SURVEYING, &c. 
2. The altronomical quadrant is a large 
-one ufually made of brafs, or wooden 
bars faced with iron-plates ; having its 
limb, FE, (pl. CCXXII, fig. 2.) nicely 
divided either diagong!'y, or otherwife, 
into degrees, minufes, and feconds; 
and furnifhed with two telefcopes, one 
fixed’on the fide of the quadrant, at 
AB; and the other CD, moveable about 
the center, by means of the fcrew, G, 
. The dented wheels, (I, H,) ferve to di- 
rect the inftrument to any object, or 
henomenon. 
he ule of this curious ihftrument, in 
taking obfervations of the fun, planets, 
and fixed flars is obvious; for being 
turned horizontally upon its axis, by 
means of the telefcope AB, till the ob- 
je is feen through the removeable te- 
Jefcope; then'the degrees, &c. cut by 
the index, give the altitude required. 
3. Adams’s quadrant differs only from 
Cole’s quadrant, in having an horizon- 
tal vane, with the upper part of the limb 
Jengthened ; fo that the glafs, which 
cafts the folar fpot on the horizon-vane, 
~ is at the fame diftance from the horizon- 
vane as the fight-vane at the end of the 
index, 
4. Cole’s quadrant is a very ufeful in- 
ftrument invented by Mr. Benjamin 
Cole: it confilts of fix parts, viz. the 
ftaffF AB (pl. CCXXITI. fig. 3.) the qua- 
drantal-arch DE ; three vanes A, B, C; 
and the vernier, FG. 
The fteff is a bar of wood about two 
feet long, an inch anda quarter broad, 
and of a fofficient thicknefs to prevent it 
from bending .or warping. The qua- 
drantal arch ts alfo of wood, being near! 
. equal in ftrength to the Tmall arch of Da- 
vis’s quadrant, and is divided into de- 
grees, and third paris of a degree, to a 
radius of about nine inches; to its ex- 
tremities are fixed two radii, which meet 
in the center of the quadrant by a_pin, 
round which it eafily moves, The fight- 
vane A is a thin piece of brafs almoft 
two inches in height, and one broad, 
placed perpendicularly on the end of the 
ftaff A, by the help of two {crews paf- 
ing through its foot. Through the 
middle of this vane is drilled a {mall 
hole, like that in the fight vane of Da- 
vis’s quadrant, through which the coip- 
cidence or meeting of the horizon and 
folar fpot is to be viewed, The hori- 
zon-vane B is about an inch broad, and 
two inches and a half high, having a flit 
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cut through it of near an inch long, and 
a quarter of an inch broad; this vane is 
fixed in the center-pin of the inftrument, 
in a perpendicular pofition, by the help 
of two {crews pafling through its foot, 
whereby its pofition, with refpeét to the 
fight-vane, 1s always the fame; their 
angle of inclinations being equal to for- 
ty-five degrees. The thade-vane C is 
compofed of two brafs plates; the one, 
which ferves as an arm, is about four 
inches and a half long, and three quar- 
ters of an inch broad, being pinned, at 
one end, to the upper limb of the qua- 
drant by a ferew, about which it has a 
{mall motion; the other end lies in the 
arch, and the lower edge of the arm is 
direéted to the middle of the center-pin : 
the other plate, which is properly the 
vane, is about two inches long, being 
fixed perpendicularly to the other plate, 
at about half an inch diftance from that 
end next the arch ; this vane may be ufed 
either by its fhade, or by the folar {pot 
caft by a convex lens placed therein. 
And, becaufe the wood-work is often 
apt to warp or twift, therefore this vane 
may be reétified by the help of a ferew, 


fo that the warping of the inftrument 


may occafion no error in the obfervation, 
which is performed in the following 
manner; fet the line G on the vernier 
againft a degree on the upper limb of the 
quadrant, and turn the ferew on the 
backfide of the limb forward or back- 
ward, till the hole in the fight-vane, the 
center of the glalfs, and the funk fpot in 
the horizon-vane, lie in a right-line. 
‘To find the fun’s altitude by this inftru- 
ment: turn your back to the fun, hold- 
ing the inftrument by the ftaff, with your 
right hand, fo that it be in a vertical 
plane paffing through the fun; apply 
your eye to the fight-vane, looking 
through that and the horizon-vane till 
you fee the horizon; with the left hand 
flide the quadrantal arch upwards, un- 
til the folar fpot or fhade, caft by the 
fhade- vane, fall direétly on the fpot or 
flit in the horizon-vane ; then will that 
part of the quadrantal arch, which is 
raifed above G or S (according as the 
obfervation refpeéted either the folar {pot 
or fhade) thew the altitude of the fun at 
that time. But, if the meridian al- 
titude be required, the obfervation muft 
be continued, and, as the fun ap- 
proaches the meridian, the fea will ap- 
pear through the horizon-vane, and then 
is the obfervation finifhed; and the de- 
grees and minutes counted as before, will 
give 
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give the fun’s meridian altitude: or the 
degrees counted from the lower limb up- 
wards will give the zenith-diftance, 

5. Davis’s quadrant, fo called from its 
Inventor captain Davis, has already been 
defcribed under the atttcle BACK-STAFF. 
This infrument has got the name of 
back-ftaff, becaufe the obferver’s back is 
tiirned towards the dun, in taking its 
altitude: it is alfo called, efpecially 
among foreigners, the enghith quadrant, 
6. Gunter’s quadrant, fo called from its 
inventor Edmund Gunter, is reprefented 
in plate CCXXIT. fig. 4; and befides the 
apparatus of other quadrants, hag a fle- 
reographical projeétion of the {phere on 
the plane of the equinogtial. Tt has alfo 
a calendar of the months, next to the di- 
vifions of the limb. 
Ule of Gunter’s quadrant. 1. To find 
the fun’s meridian altitude for any given 
day, or the dav of the month for any 
given meridian altiivde. Lay the thread 
to the day of the month in the {cale next 
the limb; and the degree it cuts in the 
limb, is the fun’s meridian altitude. Thus 
the thread, being laid on the 15th of 
May cuts 59° 30’, the altitude fought ; 
and contrariJy the thread, being fet to 
the meridian altitude, fhews the day of 
“the month. 2, To find the hour of the 
day. Having put the bead, which flides 
on the thread, to the fun’s place in the 
ecliptic, obferve the fun’s altude by the 
quadrant; then, if the thread be laid 
over the fame in the limb, the bead will 
fall upon the hour required. Thus fup- 
pofe on the roth-of April, the fun being 
then in the beginning of Taurus, I ob- 
ferve the fun’s altitude by the quadrant to 
-be 36°; I place the bead to the begin- 
ning of Taurus in the ecliptic, and lay 
the thread over 36° of the limb; and 
find the bead to fall on the hour-line 
marked 3 and g: accordingly the hour 
is either 9 in the morning, or 3 in the af- 
ternoon. Again, laying the bead on 
the hour given, having firft rectified, or 
put it to the fun’s place, the degree cut 
by the thread on the limb gives the alti- 
tude. Note, the bead may be reétified 
otherwife, by bringing the thread to the 
day of the month, and the bead to the 
hour-line of 12. .3. To find the fun’s 
declination from his place given, and 
contrariwife. Set the bead to the fun’s 
place in the ecliptic, move the thread to 
the line of declination ET, and the 
bead will cut the degree of declination 
required. Contrarily, the bead being 
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adjufted to a given declination, and the 
thread moved to the ecliptic, the bead 
will cut the fun’s place. 4. The fun’s 
place being given, to find his right afcen- 


fion, or contrarily. Lay the thread on the 


fun’s place in the ecliptic, and the degree 
it cuts on the limb is the right afcenfion 
fought. Contrafily, laying the thread 
on the right afcenfion, it cuts the fun’s 
place in the ecliptic. 5. The fun’s al- 
titude being given, to find his azimuth, 
and contrariwile. Reétify the bead for 
the time, as in the fecond article, and 


obferve the fun’s altitude; bring the 


thread to the complement of that alti- 
tude; thus the bead will give the azi-~ 
muth fought, among the azimuth lines. 
6, To find the hour of the night from 
fome of the five ftars laid down on the 
quadrant, 1. Put the bead to the ftar 
ou would obferve, and find how many 
Loi it is off the meridian, by article 
2. Then, from the right afcenfion of the 
ftar, fubitract the fun’s right afcenfion 
converted into hours, and mark the dif 
ference; which difference, added to the 
observed hour of the ftar from the meri- 
dian, fhews how many hours the fun 
is gone from the meridian, which 
is the bour of the night, 
on the roth of May the fun is in the 
4th degree of gemini, I fet the bead 
to arétuius; and, oblerving his alti- 
tude, find him to be in the wefi about 
52° high, and the bead to fall on the 
hour-line of 2 in the afternoon 3 then 
will the hour be rr hours s0 min. paft 
noon, or 10 min, fhort of midnight : 
for 62°, the fun’s right afcenfion, con- 
verted into time, make 4 hours 8 min. 
which fubtraéted from 13 hours 58 min, 
the right alcenfion of arcturus, the re. 
mainder will be 9 hours 50 min, which 
added to 2 hours, the obferved diftance 
of ar&turus from the meridian, fhews 
the hour of the night to be 11 hours 50 
minutes, 
7. Hadley’s quadrant, (plate CCXXIT, 
fig. 5.) fo called from its inventor J, 
Hadley, efq; confitts of the following 


particulars: 1, An ofant, or § part of =. 


a circle, ABC. 
The fpeculum E. 
glaffes, F, G. 5. Two fereens, K, K. 
6. Two fight-vanes, H, I. 
The o&tant confilts of two radii, AB, 
AC, which are ftrengthened by the 
braces L, M, and the arch BC; which 
though containing only 45°, is never= 
thele{s divided into 90 primary divifions, 
each 


a2. An index D. 3. 


Suppofe - 


4. Two horizontal ~ 


OY s 
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each of which ffands for degrees, and 
are numbered 0, 10, 20, 30, Ge. to go; 
beginning at each end of the arch for 
the convenience of numbering both ways, 
either for altitudes or zenith-diftances : 
again, each degree is fubdivided into 
minutes. 
The index D, is a flat bar, moveable 
round the center of the inftrument; and 
that part of it which flides over the gra- 
duated arch, BC, is open in the middle, 
with Vernier’s fcale on the lower part of 
~ jt; and underneath is a {crew, ferving to 
faften the index againft any divifion. 
The fpeculum E, 1s a piece of flat glafs, 
quickfilvered on one fide, fet in a brals- 
box, and placed perpendicular to the 
" plane of the inftrument, the middle part 
of the former coinciding with the center 
of the latter. And, becaufe the fpecu- 
_ Jum is fixed to the index, the pofition of 
it will be altered by the moving of the 
index along the arch, The rays of an 
obferved objet are received on the fpe- 
culum, and from thence reflected on one 
of the horizon glaffes, F,G ; which are 
two finall pieces of looking-glafs placed 
on one of the limbs, their faces being 
turned obliquely to the fpeculum, from 
_ whence they receive the refleéted rays of 
 obferved objects. This glafs, F, has 
only its lower part quickfilvered, and fet 
§n brals-work; the upper part being left 
tranfparent to view the horizon. The 
lafs G has in its middle a tran{parent 
fit, through which the horizon is to be 
feen. And becaufe the warping of the 
wood-work, and other accidents, may 
diftend them from their trne fituation, 
there are three {crews pafling through their 
feet, whereby they may be eafily replaced, 
The fcreens are two pieces of coloured 
" giafs, fet in two fquare bra{s-frames K, 
K, which ferve as fcreens to take off the 
giare of the fun’s rays which would be 
otherwife too ftrong for the eye; the one 
is tinged much deeper than the other, 
and, as both of them move on the fame 
center, they may be both or either of 
them vfed: in the fituation they appear 
jn the figure, they ferve for the horizon- 
glafs F; but, when they are wanted for 
the horizon-glafs G, they muft be taken 
from their prefent fituation, and placed 
on the qnadrant above G. 
The fight-vanes are two pins, H and I, 
ftanding at right angles to the plane of 
the infirument; that at H has one hole 
in it, oppofite to the tranfparent flit in 
the horizon-glafs G; the other, at I, has 
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two holes in it, the. one oppofite to-tlie 
middle of the tranfparent part of the ho- 
rizon-glafs F, the other rather lower 
than the quickfilvered part: this vane 
has a piece of brafs on the back of it, 
which moves round a center, and ferves 
to cover either of the holes. 

There are two forts of obfervations to be 
made with this inftrument; the one, 
when the back of the obferver is turned 
towards the object, and therefore called 
the back-obfervation ; the other, when the 
face of the obferver is turned towards the 
object, whichis called the fore- obfervation. 
To reétify the inftrument for the fore- 
obfervation: flacken the {crew in the 
middle of the handle behind the glafs 
F ; bring the index clofe to the button 
4; hold the inftrument in a vertical pofi- 
tion, with the arch downwards; look 
through the right hand hole in the vane 
J, and through the tranfparent part of 
the glafs F, for the horizon; and if it 
lies in the fame right line with the image 
of the horizon, feen on the quickfilvered 
part, the glafs F is rightly adjufted ; 
but, if the two horizon-lines difagree,, 
turn the fcrew at the end of the handle 
backwards or forwards, until thofe lines 
coincide, then fafien the middle {crew of 
the handle, and the giafs is righily ad- 
jufted. 

To take the fun’s altitude by the fore-ob- 
fervation: having fixed the {creens above 
the horizon-glafs F, and fuited them 
proportionally to the ftrength of the fun’s 
rays, turn your face towards the fun, 
holding the inftrument with your right 
hand, by the braces L, M, ina vertical 
pofition, with the arch downwards; put 
your eye clofe to the right hand hole 
in the vane I, and view the horizon 
through the tranfparent part of the hori- 
zon glafs F, moving at the fame time 
the index D, with your left hand, till 
the reflex folar fpot coincides with the 
line of the horizon; then the degrees 
counted from C, or that end next your 
body, will give the altitude of the fun at 


, thattime, obferving to add or fubtract 16 


min. according as the upper or lower 
edge of the fun’s reflex image is made 
ufe of. But to obtain the fun’s meridian 
altitude, which is the thing wanted, in. 
order to find the latitude; the obferva- 
tions muft be continued, and, as the fun 
approaches the meridian, the index D 
attuft be continually moved towards B, in. 
order to maintain the coincidence be- 
tween the reflex {lar {pot and the hari~ 
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zon; and confequently, as long as this 
motion can maintain the fame coinci- 
dence, the obfervation mutt be continued 
and when the fun has attained the meri- 
dian, and begins to defcend, the coin- 
cidence will require a retrograde motion 
of the index, or towards C; and then is 
the obfervation finifhed, and the degrees 
counted, as before, will give the {un’s 
meridian altitude, or thofe from B, the 
zenith-diftance ; obferving toadd 16/= 
femidiam. ©, if the fun’s lower edge is 
brought to the horizon ; or to fubftract 16’, 
when the horizon and upper edge coincide, 
To take the altitude of a ftar by the fore- 
obfervation: through the yane H, and 
the tranfparent flit in the glafs G, look 
directly to the ftar; and at the fame 
time move the index, till the image of 
the horizon behind you, being refleéted 
by the great fpeculum, is feen in the 
quick-filvered part of G, and meets the 
ftar; then will the index fhew the de- 
grees of the ftar’s altitude. 

To re&tify the inftrument for the back 
obférvation; flacken the {crew in the 
middle of the handle, behind the glafs 
Gj; turn the button 4>on one fide, and 
bring the index as many degrees before 
0, as is twice the drip of the borizon at 
your height above the water ; hold the 
inftrument vertical with the arch down- 
wards, look through the hole of the vane 
H, and if the horizon, feen through the 
tranfparent flit in the glafs G, coincides 
with the image of the horizon, feen in 
the quick-filvered part of the fame glafs; 
then the glafs G is in its proper pofition. 
But if not, fet it by the handle, and 
faften the {crew as before. 

To take the fun’s altitude by the back 
obfervation : put the ftem of the {creens 
K, K, into the hole 7, and, in propor- 
tion to the ftrength or faintne/s of the 
fun’s rays, let one, both, or neither of 
the frames of thole glaffes be turned 
clofe to the face of the limb; hold the 
inftrument in a vertical pofition, with the 
arch downwards, by the braces L, M, 
with your left hand; turn your back to- 
wards the fun, and put your eye clofe to 
the hole, in the vane H, obferving the 
horizon through the tranfparent flit in 
the horizon-glafs G3 with your right 
hand move the index D, till the reflected 
image of the fun be feen in the quick- 
filvered part of the glafs G, and in a 
right line with the horizon; fwing your 
body to and fro, and if the obfervation 
be well made, the fun’s image will be 
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obferved to bruth the horizon, and the de. 
grees reckoned from C, or that part of 
the arch fartheft from your body, will 
give the fun’s altitude, at the time of eb- 
fervation; obferving to add 16 min. = 
the fun’s femidiameter, if the fun’s upper 
edge be ufed; and fubtraé&t 16 min, 
from the altitude, if the obfervation re. 
fpected the lower edge. 

The directions here given, efpecially if 


joined with thofe delivered under the ar- | 


ticle LATITUDE, for taking of alti- 
tudes at fea, would be fufficient, were 
there not two correétions neceflary to be 
made, before the altitude can be accue 
rately afligned, wiz, ane on account of 
the obferver’s eye being raifed above the 
level of the fea, and the other on ac- 
count of the refraétion occafioned iw 
fmall altitudes by the hazine(s of the ate 
mofphere. 

We fhall therefore give a table, thewing 
the corre€tions neceffary to be made 
to altitudes on both thefe accounts, 
whether it be taken by Davis’s or Had- 
ley’s quadrant, or any other inftrument. 
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General rules for ufing this table of cor- 
re&tions. 1x. In the fore-obfervations : 
add the fum of the correétions to the 
obferved zenith-diftance, for the true 
zenith diftance ; or, take the fum of the 
correftions from the obferved aititude, 
and the remainder will be the altitode. 
2. In the back obfervations, add the 
dips, or corregtions for the height of 


the eye, and fubftract the refractions, for | 


altitudes ; and for zenith-diflances, fub- 
ftract the dips, and add the refractions, 
Example :* By a back obfervation, the 
altitude of the fun’s lower edge was 
found by Hadley’s quadrant to be 25% 
12/3 the eye being 30 feet above the ho- 
rizon, 


* 
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rizon, By the tablethe dip on 30 feet is 
6’, and therefraction on 25° is 2’; there- 
fore 25° 12/—16' (= femidiam ©) = 
24° 56’, and 24° 56/ +6! (by rule 2) 
26° 2/, and lattly 25° 2/— 2’ (by 
rule 27) =25°= the true, or correctea 
altitude, 

We have been the more particular in our 
defcription and ufe of Hadley’s qua- 
drant, as it is undoubtedly the beft hi- 
therto invented. 

8. Horodictical quadrant, a pretty com- 
modious inflrument, fo called from its 
ufe in telling the hour of the day. 


. Its conftruction is this: fromthe center 


of the quadrant, C, (plate CCXXII, 
fig, 6.) whole limb A B is divided into 

0°, defcribe feven concentric circles at 
intervals at pleafure; and to thefe add 
the figns of the zodiac, in the order re- 
prefented in the figure. Then, ap- 
plying aruler to the center C, and the 
limb AB, mark upon the feveral paral- 


_ dels the degrees correfponding to the al- 


titude of the fun when therein, for the 
given hours; connect the points be- 
fonging to the fame hour with a curve 
line, to which add the number of the 
hour. To the radius CA fit a couple 
of fights, and to the center of the qua- 
‘drant C tie a thread with a plum- 
met, and upon the thread a bead to 
If now the bead be brought to the paral- 
Jel wherein the fun is, and the quadrant 
directed to the fun, till a vifual ray pafs 
thro’ the fights,the bead will thew the hour, 
For the plummet, in this fituation, cuts 
all the parallels in the degrees corre- 
{ponding to the fun’s altitude. Since 
then the bead is in the parallel which 
the fun defcribes, and thro’ the degrees 
of altitude to which the fun is elevated 
every hour, there pafs hour-lines, the 
bead muft fhew the prefent hour. Some 
reprefent the hour-lines by arches of cir- 
cles, or even by ftraight lines, and’ that 
without any fenfible error, 
g. Sutton’s or Collins's Quadrant, (plate 
CCXXIII. fig. 1.) is a ftereographic 
projection of one quarter of the {phere, 


between the tropics, upon the plane of | 


the ecliptic, the eye being in_ its »north- 
pole ; it is fitted’to the latitude of Lon- 
don. The lines, running from the right 
hand to the left, are parallels of altitude ; 
and thofe crofling them ‘we azimuths. 
The leffer of the two circles, bounding 


the projection, is one fourth of the tro. 


pic of capricorn ; the greater is one fourth 
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of that of cancer. The two ecliptics are 
drawn from a point on the left edge of 
the quadrant, with the characters. of the 
figns upon them; and the two horizons 
are drawn from the fame point. The 
limb is divided both into degrees and 
time; and, by having the fun’s altitude, 
the hourof the day may be found here to 
a minute. 
The quadrantal arches next the center 
contain the calendar of months; and un- 
der them, in another arch, is the fun’s de- 
clination. 
On the projection are placed feveral of 
the moft noted fixed ftars between the 
tropics; and the next below the pro- 
jection is the quadrant and line of fha- 
dows. 
To find the time of the fun’s rifing or 
fetting, his amplitude, his azimuth, 
hour of the day, @c. by this quadrant ; 
Jay the thread over the day and the 
month, and bring the bead to the proper 
ecliptic, either of fummer or winter, ac- 
cérding to the feafon, which is called 
rectifying ; then, moving the thread, 
bring the bead to the horizon, in which 
cafe the thread will cut the limb in the 
time of the fun’s rifing or fetting, before 
or after fix; and at the fame time the 
bead will cut the horizon in the degrees 
of the fun’s amplitude, ° 
Again, obferving the fun’s altitude with 
the quadrant, and fuppofing it found 45° 
on the fifth of May, lay the thread over 
the fifth of May, bring the bead to the 
fummer ecliptic, and carry it to the 
parallel of altitude 45°; in which cafe 
the thread will cut the limb at 55° 15’, 
and the hour will be feen among the 
hour-lines to be either 41’ paft nine in the 
morning, or r9’ palt two in the after- 
noon, 
Laftly, the bead among the azimuths 
fhews the fun’s diftance from the fouth 
50° 4i’. 
But note, that if the fun’s altitude be 
Jefs than what itis at fix o'clock, the 
operation muft be performed among 
thofe parallels above the upper horizon; 
the bead being rectified to the winter 
elciptic, 
10. Sinical quadrant (pl, CCXXITI. fig, 
2.) confifts of feveral concentric quadran- 
tal arches, divided into eight equal parts 
by radii, with parallel right lines crofling 
each other at right angles, 
Now any one of the arches, as BC, may 
reprefent a quadrant of any great circle 
of the fphere, but is chiefly ufed for the 
horizon 
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horizon or meridian. “If then BC be 
taken for a quadfant of the horizon, ei- 
ther of the fides, as AB, may repreient 
the meridian; and the other fide, AC, 
will reprefent a parallel, or line of eatt 
and weft: and ail the other lines, pa- 
rallel to AB, will alfo be meridians ; 
and all thofe parallel to AC, eaft and 
welt lines, or parallels. 

Again, the etght [paces into which the 
arches are divided by the radii, reprefent 
the eight points of the compafs in a 
quarter of the horizon ; each containing 
19S 

The arch BC is likewife divided into 
go°, and each degree fubdivided into 
12’, diagonal-wift, 

To the center is fixed a thread, which, 
being laid over any degree of the qua- 
drant, ferves to divide the horizon. 

If the finical quadrant be taken for a 
fourth part of the meridian, one fide 
thereof, A B, may be taken for the com- 
mon radius of the meridian and equator ; 
and then the other, AC. will be haif the 
axis.of the world. The degrees of the 
circumference, BC, will reprefent de- 
grees of latitude, and the parallels to the 
fide AB, affumed from every point of 
Jatitude to the axis AC, will be radii of 
the parallels of Jatitude, as likewife the 
fine complement of thofe latitudes. 
Suppofe then it be required to find the 
degrees of longitude contained in 83 of 
the leffer leagues, in the parallel of 48° ; 
Jay the thread over 48° of latitude on 
the circumference, and count thence the 
83 leagues, on AB beginning at A; 
this will terminate in H, .al'owing every 
{mall interval 4 leagues. Then tracing 
out the parallel HE, from the point H 
to the thread ; the part A E of the thread 
fhews that 125 greater or equinoétial 
leagues make 6° 16’; and therefore that 
the 83 Iffer leagues AH, which make 
the difference of longitude of the courle, 
and are equal to the radius of the parallel 
HE, make 6° 15’ of the faid parailel. 
If the fhip fails an oblique courfe, fuch 
courfe, befides the north and fouth greater 
leagues, gives leffer leagues ealterly and 
welterly, to be reduced to degrees of lon- 
gitude of the equator, But thefe leagues 
being made neither on the parallel of de- 
parture, nor on that of arrival, but in all 
the intermediate ones; we muft find a 
mean proportionab -parallel between 
them. 


To find this, we have on the infrument’ 


a feale of crofs latitudes, 
Vou.) IN. 


Suppofe then 
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it were required to finda mean parallel 


between the parallels of 40° and 60°: 
with your compaffes take the middle be- 


tween the goth and 6oth degree onthe. 
fcale: this middle point will termjnate 
againit the 51ft degree, which isthe mean 


parallel required. 

The principal ufe of the finical quadrant 
is to form triangles upon, fitnilar to thofe 
made by a fhip’s way, with the meri= 
dians and parallels; the fides of which 
triangles are meafured by the equal in- 
tervals between the concentric quadrants, 


,and the lines N and S, E and We and 
every fifth line and arch is made deeper 


than the reft, 

Now fuppofe a fhip to have failed ro 
Jeagues north-eaft, one fourth north, 
which is the third point, and makes an 
angle of 33° 45’ with the north-part of 
the meridian: here are given the courfe 
and diftance failed, by which a triangle 
may be formed on the inftrument, fimilar 
tothat made by the thip’s courfe; and 
hence the unknown parts of the triangle 
may be found, Thus fuppofing the cen- 
ter A to reprefent the place of departure ; 
count, by means of the concentric circles 
along the point the fhip failed on, viz. 
AD, 150 leagues: then in the triangle 
AED, fimilar to that of the thip’s courte, 
find AE— difference of latitude; and 
DE = difference of longitude, which 
mutt be reduced according to the parallel 
of latitude come to, See the article 
LonGitTupDe, &e, 

rz, Gunner’s quadrant (plate CCXXIII. 
fig. 3.) fometimes called gimmner’s fquare, 
is that ufed ‘for elevating and pointing 
cannon, mortars, &c. and confifts cf two 
branches either of brafs or wood, between 
which is‘a quadrantal arch divided into 
90°, beg nning from the fhorter branch, 
and furvifhed with a thread and plum- 
met, as reprefented in the plate above 
referred to, 

The ufe of the gunner’s quadrant is ex- 
tremely eafy; for if the longeft branch 
be placed in the mouth of the piece, and 
it be elevated till the plummet cut the de- 
gree neceflary to hit a propofed object, 
the thing is done, 

Sometimes on one of the furfaces of the 
long branch, are noted the divifion of di- 


ameters, and weights of iron-bullets, ag_ 


alfo the bores of pieces. 


QuavrRan? of aliitude, (plate CCXXIII,, 


fig. 4.) is an appendage of the artificial 
globe, confifling of a lamina, or flip of 
brafs, the length of a quadrant of one of 

15 0 the 


-deated. 


eee GO 
the great circles of the globe, and gra- 


terminates, is a nut riveted on, and fur- 
nifhed with a fcrew, by means whereof 
the inftrument is fitted on to the meridi- 
an, and moveable round upon the rivet, 
to all points of the horizon, as reprefent- 
ed in the figure referred to. 

Its ufe is to ferve as a (cale in meafuring 
of altitudes, amplitudes, azimuths, @c. 
See the article GLOBE. 


QUADRANTAL, in roman antiquity, a 


veflel every way fquare like a die, ferv- 
ing as a meafure of liquids: its capacity 


» was eighty libre or pounds of water, 


which made forty eight fextaries, two 
urn, or eight congii. 


QUADRANTAL TRIANGLE, a fpherical tri- 


angle, one of whofe fides at leaft is a 
guadrant of acircle, and one of its an- 
glesaright angle. See TRIANGLE. 


QUADRAT, quadratum, a mathematical 


inftrument, called alfo a geometrical 
fquare, and line of fhadows; it is fre- 
quently an additional member on the 
face of the common quadrant, asalfo on 
thofe of Gunter’s and Sutton’s quad- 
rant; but we fhall defcribe it by itfelf, as 
being a diftin& inftrument. 
It is made of any folid matter, as brafs, 
woot &c. or of any four plain rules 
joined together at right angles, as repre- 
fented in plate CCXXIV. fig. 1. n° 1. 
where A is the center, from which hangs 
a thread with a fmall weight at the end, 
ferving as a slummet. Each of the 
fides, BE, and DE, is divided into an 
hundred equal parts; or, if the fides be 
long enough to admit of it, into a thou- 
fand parts; C and F are two fights, fix- 
ed on the fide A.D. . There is, more- 
Over, anindex GH, which, when there 
is occafion, is joined to the center A, in 
fuch a manner as that if can move freely 
round, and remain in any given fituation : 
on this inftrument are two fights, K, L, 
perpendicular to the right line going 
trom the center of the inftrument, The 
fide DE is called the upright fide, or the 
line of the dire& or upright fhadows; 
and the fide BE is termed the reclining 
fide, or the line of the verfed or back- 
fhadows, 

To meafure an acceffible height, AB, 
(ibid. n° 2.), by the quadrat, let the-dif- 
tance BD be meafured, which fuppofe 
= 96 feet, and let the height of the ob- 
ferver’s eye be 6 feet; then holding the 
ioftrument with a fleady hand, or rather 
refting it ona fupport, let it be directed 

B) 
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towards the fummit A, fo thatit maybe — 
At the end, where the divifion — 


(QO A 


feen clearly through both fights; the 


perpendicular or plum-ltine mean while — 
hanging free, and touching the furface - 


of the inftrument: let now the perpen 
dicular be fuppofed to cut off on the up- 
per fide, KN, 80 equal parts; it is 
evident, that LK. N, ACK, are fimilar 
triangles, and (by prop. 4. lib. 6. of 
Eucdid) NK :KL::KC (i. e. BD) 
>: CA; that.is, 80: 100::96:CA3 
therefore, by the rule of three, CA= 


6 
dhe Sines feet; and CB=—6 feet 


°o 

being added, the whole height B A is 126 
feet. 

If the obferver’s diftance, as DE (ibid.) 
be fuch, that, when the inftrument is 
dire&ted as formerly towards the fummit 
A, the perpendicular fall on the angle 
P, and the diftance BE or CG be 120 
feet, CA will alfo be 120 feet: for 
PG: GHG CCA; bie RG 
GH, therefore GC—=CA;; that is, 


CA will be r20 feet, and the whole — 


height B A= 126 feet, as before, 
But let the diftance BF (zbid.) be 300 
feet, and the perpendicular or plum-line 
cut off 40 equal parts from the reclining 
fide. Now, in this cafe, the angles 
QAC, QZI, are equal (29. 1. Eucl.) 
as are alfo the angles QZI, ZIS: there- 
fore [LZIS=QAC;but ZSI=QCA, 
as being both right: hence, in the equi 
angular triangles ACQ, SZI, we 
have (by 4, 6, Eucl.) Z$:S1I::CQ3 
CA; thatis, 100: 40:2 300: CA, or 
Cc peat shag 300 
se 100 ? 
6 feet, the obferver’s height, the whole 
height BA will be 126 feet. 
To meafure any diftance, at land or fea, 
by the quadrat. In this operation, the 


120; and by adding 


index A H is to be applied to the inftru- | 


ment, as was fhown in the defcription 5 
and, by the help of a fupport, the inftru- 
ment is to be placed horizontally at the 
point A (iid, n° 3.) then Jet it be turn- 
ed till the remote point, F, whofe diftance 
is tote meafured, be feen through the 
fixed fights: and bringing the index te 
be parallel with the other fide of the in- 
ftrument, obferve through its fights any 
acceflible mark B, at a diftance; then 
carrying the inflrument to the point B, 
ler the immoveable fights be direéted to 
the firft ftation A, and the fights of the 
index to the point F, If the index cut 
the right fidé of the fquare, asin K, the 

Pro= 


| 
‘ 


ng page 2090 
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e 


as TO im me 
(enn: oe 


af Ff fof woul. 


QUA 
proportion willbe (by 4.6.) BR:RK:: 
BA (the diftance of the {tations to be 
meafured with a chain): AF, the dis 
ftance fought. Butif the index cut the 
reclined fide of the fquare, in the point 
L; then the proportion isL$:SB::BA: 
AG, the diftance fought ; which, ac- 
cordingly, may be found by the rele of 
three, 

QuapDRaT, in aftrology, the fame with 
quartile, See the article QUARTILE, 
QuabRaT, in printing, a piece of metal 
calt like the letters, to fill up the void 
{paces between words, &c. There are 
quadrats of different fizes, ac m quadrats, 

n quadrats, &c. which are, refpectively, 

of the dimenfions of thefe letters. 

QUADRATA LEGI0, a fquare legion, 
im roman antiquity, one confifting of 
four thoufand men. See LEGION. 

QUADRATIC Equation, in algebra, 
that wherein the unknown equality is of 
two dimenfions, or railed to the fecond 
power, See EQuaTION and Power. 

Confiruftion of QUADRATIC EQUATIONS. 
See the article CONSTRUCTION, 

QUADRATING of a piece, among gun- 
ners, is the due piacing of a piece of ord- 
nance, and poifing it in its carriage, and 
having its wheels of an equal height, &c. 
See the article GUNNERY. 

QUADRATO.cuBus,QUADRATO-QUA- 
DRATO-CUBUS, and QUADRATO-CU- 
BO-CuUBUS, according to Diophantus, 
Vieta, Oughtred, &c, denotes the fifth, 
feventh, and eighth powers, See the 
article Power. 

QUADRATO-QUADRATUM,OrBIQUADRA- 
TUM, the fourth power of numbers, or 
the produét of the cube when multiplied 
by the root. 

QUADRATRIX, in geometry, a mecha- 
nical line, by means whereof we can find 
right lines equal to the circumference of 
circles, or other curves, and their feveral 
parts, 

QuaDRaTRIXx of Dinoftrates, fo called from 
its inventor Dinoitrates, is a curve, 
whereby the quadrature of the circle is 
effeSted mechanically, 

QuapRaTRIx Tfchirnhaufiana, is a tran- 
{cendental curve invented by M. Tichirn- 
haufen, whereby the quadrature of the 
circle is likewife effe&ted, ; 

QUADRATUM.-cusi1, QUADRATO- 
QUADRATO-QUADRATUM, and QUA- 
DRATUM-SURDESOLIDI, according to 
the Arabs, denote the fixth, eighth, and 
tenth powers of numbers, See POWER. 

QUADRATURE, QuaDRaTuRA, in 
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geometry, denotes the fquaring, or re= 
ducing a figure to a fquare. Thus, the 
finding of a {quare, which fhall contain 
juftas much furface or area, as a circle, 
an ellipfis, a- triangle, @c, is the qua- 
drature of a circle, ellipfis, &c. 

The quadrature of reftilinear figures, or 
method of finding their areas, has been 
delivered under their (iveral articles TR1- 
ANGLE, PARALLELOGRAM, TRAPE- 
ZIUM, POLYGON, &e. 

But the quadrature of curvilinear fpaces, 
as the circle, ellipfis, parabola, &c. is 
a matter of much deeper fpeculation, 
making a part of the higher geometry 5 
wherein the doétrine of fluxions is cf 
fingular ufe, See FLUXION. 

Cafe I, Let ARC (plate CCXXIV. fig. 
2.n°1.) be a curve of any kind, whofe 
ordinates Rb, CB, are perpendicular to 
the axis AB. Imagine arightlinebRyy 
perpendicular to. AB, to move parall 1 
to itfelf from A towards B; and let tre 
velocity thereof, or the fluxion of the 
abfcifs Ad, in any propofed pofition of 
that line, be denoted by 4d, then will 
bn, the reStangle under bd and the ors 
dinate bR, exprefs the correfponding 
fluxion of the generating area ADR§ 
which fluxion, if Ab=x, and bR=y, 
will beyx, From whence, by fubftitut- 
ing for y or x, according to the equation 
of the curve, and taking the fluent, the 
area itfelf ASR will become known. 
But in order to render this ftill more 
plain, we fhall give fome examples, 
wherein x, y, %, and w are all along put 
to denote the abfcifs, ordinate, curves 


line, and the area refpeétively, unlefs 


where the contrary is exprefsly {pecified. 
Thus, if the area of aright angled tri- 
angle be required; put the bafe AH 
(ib. n° 2.) =a, the perpendicular HM 
=, and let AB=x, be any portion — 
of the bafe, confidered as a flowing quan- 
tity ; and let BR =y, be the ordinate, or 
perpendicular corretponding, Then be- 
caufe of the fimilar triangles AHM and 


ABR, we fhall have arbres 


Whence, yx, the fluxion of the area 


ABR, is; in this cafe, equal 0-2, 
and confequently the fluent thereof, or 
the area itfelf, acti, which, therefore, 
when x=a, and BR coincides with HM, — 


: ab AHxHM 
will become ——— 
2 


1g O2 ea of 


== the area 


of the whole'triangle AH M; as is alfo 
2 demonftrable from the principles of com- 
* mon geometry.* See TRIANGLE. 
| Again, let the curve ARMH (ibid. 
n° 3.) whofe area you would find, be 
. the common parabola; in which cafe, if 
-AB=~«x, andBR=y, and the para- 
meter a; we fhall have y* =a, and 


ag pele and therefore u (= yx) = 
Be L Tice Sk Bi 10. SE 
3 a x'x; whence ux? xax?=*a° x° 
: xx Fyx—FxABXBR. Hence 
_a parabola is two-thirds of a re€tangle of 
the fame bafe and altitude, : 
The fame conclufion might have been 
found more eafily interms of y; for x= 
z > a 4 
sak and x 227, and confequently # (= 
af 24 as: j 3 4 
gx) —722 5 whence u==72-——2 
uy a 3a 3 
J*_2 4 
ia is *=3xABxBR, as before. 
To determine the area of the hyperbolic 
" curve A MR B (ibid. 0° 4.) whofe equa- 
m+n ; 


> 


5 eat 978 ee 
tion is x y =a 3 whence we have 


m+n 


min 
a /4 ene 
na R 


kx ; 


—m ” 


and there- 


=—2 


H1-4-2 — 7 


t 2 2 
Forks. Cy Zia ian a; 
bak nin 


Seo mM 
- 7 


whofe fluent is w= 


. ' mtn n—m a 


7] 7 


3 which, when x — 0, 


will alfo be = 0, if z be greater than #7; 
therefore the fluent requires no correc- 
tion in this cafe; the area AMR B, in- 
cluded between the afymptote A M, and 
the ordinate BR, being truly defined by 
mtn nm 
n a 
ma Xe 


u—71 


——, asabove. Batif be 


i, 


¥ ‘er will be infinite, becaule. the index 
—m 


= being negative, o becomes a divi- 


for to ing ewhence the area AMRB 
will aljo be infinite. 

But here, the area B RH, comprehend- 
ed between the ordinate, the curve, 


QUA. [a62) 


‘ fince the value of x 


- ‘Fefs than m, then the fluent, whenx — 


QUA: 
and the part BH, of the afymptote, ia 
finite, and will be truly expreffed by 
m-+-n u— mM 
Be 
MA. XK 


» the fame quantity with 


 M=—=N 
its fgns changed: for the fluxicn of the 
m+n —m 


—_ 


pat AMRB being ag 7 xx we 


that of its fupplement BR H muft con- 
m+n —~m 


n n 
fequently he —@ xx x, where. 
m+n IM 
n 2 
x a ie 
of the fluent jig — to plat 
m 
m+n n—m co 
a n 
a ? xX x t 
= the area BR H, which 
M— 


wants no corre&tion ; tbecaufe when x 

is infinite, and the area BRH =o, 

the faid fluent will alfo entirely vanifh 5 
 m—n 


» which is a di- 
m+n 


vifor to a » is then infinite. _ 

Cafe If. Let ARM (ibid. n® 5.) be any 
curve, whofe ordinates CR, CR, are 
all referred to a point or center; conceive 
a right line CR H, to revolve about the 
given center C, and let a point R, move 
along the faid line, fo as to trace out or 
defcribe the propofed curve ARM, 
Now it is evident, that, if the point R 
was to move from any pofition Q , withe 
out changing its direction and velocity, it 
would proceed along the tangent QS, - 
inftead of the curve, and defcribe areas 
QsC, QSC, about the center C, pro- 
portianal to the times of their defeription ; 
becaufe thofe areas or triangles, having 
the fame altitude, CP, are as the bafes 
Qs and QS; and thefe are as the times 
hecaufe the motion in the tangent, upon 
that fuppofirion, would be uniform. 

Hence, if RS be taken to denote the va= 
lue of &, the fluxion of the carve line 
AR, the correfponding fluxion cf the 
area ARC, will be truly reprefented by 
the uniformly generated triangle QC S, 
And putting the perpendicular CP, drawn 
from the center to the tangent, equal to 


x SXxCr 
s, We fhill have Ws (=e), for 
2 2 


the fluxion of the area, from whence the 
area infelf may be found. 
But 


QUA 
But fince, in many cafes, the value of & 
cannot be computed (from the property 
of the curve) without confiderable trouble, 
the two following expreffions, for the 
fluxion of the area, will commonly be 


ead 


found more commodious, viz, and 


2 


ee where ¢ — RP, and x = the arch 


BN of acircle, defcribed ahout the cen- 
ter C, at any diftancea(=CB). Thefe 
expreffions are derived from that above, 
in the following manner, viz. Sip isy 
(CR) :¢(RP); therefore x 2 and 
SZ Spy Uae 
confequently PR Tere, which is the firft 
at ig 
expreffion. Again, becaufe the velocity 
of R, in the diveftion of the tangent, is 
denoted by x, that in a dire&tion perpen- 
dicular to CQ (whereby the point R re- 
volves about the center C) will be (= 
CPR : i z : 
-— x)= 5%; which being to x, the 
velocity of the point N, about the fame 
center, as the diftance or radius C R (_y) 


to the radius C N (a) we have “ithe 
a 2 

yxy and confequently,—— 

is the other expreffion. 

In order to illuftrate this cafe, let it be 
required to determine the area of the cir- 
cular fettor AOR (ibid. n° 6.) for 
putting the radius AO (or OR) =a, 
the arch AR (confidered as variable by 
the motion of R) =z,andRr=2%: the 
fluxion of the area will here be exprefled 


x : 
» which 
2 


by = (the triangle OR7): whence 
« 2 
the area itfelf is == AOX#AR; fo 


that it appears, that the area of any circle 
is exprefied by a reGtangle under half the 
circumference, and half the diameter, 
See the article RECTIFICATION, 

Again, fuppofe it were required to find 
the area of a femi-circlee ARE H (iid, 
n° 7,) Put the diameter AH= a, AB 
and BR=y, &c. as ufual, and 
we have py *2ax—xxj; and confequent- 


—— 


: poo ad, 
ly u( = yx) aN Ox ~— xx RatxtK x 
xa 


1— -- 


But as this expreffion does not 


admit of a fluent im finite terms, it mak 
be refolved into an infinite feries, viz. 
Shae GW ae x Mra ee 5xt 

FA BENG Ee et Sate ae 


2@. $4* 164% 328a% 
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; 


i ae 


[ aceeeianthemeatad teed 
Bea 4 Sie ies te 
OG Bg ks tet ee 
2a 
&e, From whence the fluent of every 
term being taken, according to the com- 


mon method, there will come out 4— 


8a 


A ae ee er ey 
QI 5 2% cade el aah 5% 

% 5@ 28a7 7243 7040+": 

er Tee | ee eee 3 
&e. — xf ax X-—— Pica a 8 
=" 3. 54 28a* 7243 

r 

eee » &c. =thearea ABR, Now 

704a* 


when x= 4a, the ordinate BR, will 
coincide with the radius OE; ir which 


cafe, the area becomes — taVlaax 

Fee ORES th a 

ae 
Zz 


aie a 2h ma ey oS 
ee) rr2"576 212643 &Fe. 
a nf £ 


_— 


—_—— Hh 
X ©.6666—0, Beno Cot gs Q:aene 


—0004, &c. 0.1964 a; which mul- 
tiplied by 2, gives 0.3928 a’, for the area 
of the femi-circle AE H, nearly, 

As the foregoing feries converges but 
flowly, it may be of ule to try, whether, 
by computing the area of a lefler portion 
ABR, that of the whole may not be obs 
tained more quickly; and where x being 
{mall in comparifon of a, the feries may 
have fuch a rate of convergency, that a 
{mall number of terms will be {ufficient, 
Now, in order to this, it is well known 
that, if the arch AR, be taken — 
AE, or 30°, the fine BR will be 4A0; 
and conlequently AB(=x) -AO— 


O B= AO—+/OR*—BR?; which, if 
the radius AO=y, will be 0.3339746, 
very nea rly. This, therefore, will be 
the value of a, being fubftituted in the 
fore-mentioned feries, wiz, WV ax3 x 
» lia vt 
ed Meh LP RRR NS.” 9 
X 0.6665666—0.01 33975 —0.0001603 
—0.0000042, Gc. = 0.0693505 x 
0.6531046—-0.0452931=2the area ABR; 
which, added tothe area OBR (= OB 
x BR = Wixk=0.2165063) gives 
0.2617994, for the area of the fe&tor 
AOR, the treble whereof ©.7353982 
(becaufe AR =} AE) will therefore be 
the area of the whole quadrant AOE? 
and this number, found by taking only 
four terms of the feries, is true to the lat 
decimal place. 
If it were required to find the area of the 
loga- 


16a3? 


ee 


¥ ‘ 


vey 


Ort A 

logarithmic fpiral CBAC (ibid. n° 8.) 
let the right line AT, touch the curve 
in A; upon which, from the center C, 
let fall the perpendicular CT. Then, 
fince by the nature of the curve, the angle 
'T AC is every where the fame ; the ra- 
tioof AT (t) toC T (s) will here be 
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Q. and 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10: of which 
‘Q. fignifies the fide of the fquare, andthe 
other figures the fides of polygons of 5, 
6, 7, &c. fides, S, on the fame inftru- 
ment, ftands for the femi-diameter of a 
circle, and go for a line equal to go? 
in circumference. 


conftant; and therefore the fluent of QUADRATUS, in anatomy, a name 


mi RY tod 
~x ——~-»x—=x the area of CBAC. 
y ASE SC “sah eat : 
Again, to find the area CRRC (ibid. 
n° 9.) of the fpiral of Archimedes, 
CRRR; let AC be a tangent to the 
curve at the center C, about which cen- 
ter, with the radius AC (=a) fuppofe 
acircle Agg, to be defcribed; then the 
arch (or ablcifs) Ag, correfponding to 
any propofed ordinate CR, being to that 
ordinate in a given or conftant ratio (fup- 
pole as 7 to 2) we have e(=Ag) = 
: zy 
=; therefore x a7 27S, and 
og 2a 2an 


3 
confequently u—~—the arveaCRRC. 
6an 


Laftly, let the curve propofed be the el- 
lipfis AEB (ibid. n° 10.) whofe area 
is required; in order to find which, put 
the tran{verfe axis A B=a, and the conju- 
gate axis(2 CE) —c, and we fhall have 
(by the property of the curve) y(=DR)— 
£Vax—xx; and confequently « (= 
a 


yes ie ——— S 
yx) = —xx/ax—xx= the fluxion 
a 


of thearea ARD. But %/ax—xx 
is known to exprefs the fluxion of the 
correfponding fegment AD a, of the cir- 
cumfcribing femi circle, whofe fluent is 
therefore given, or may be found by the 
method of quadrating the circle above de- 
livered. Let this fluent be denoted by 


A, and that of <xie/ ax—xx will 


confequently be —<xA. Hence, the 
a 


area of the fegment of an ellipfis is to the 
area of the correfponding fegment of its 
circum(cribing circle, as the leffer axis 
of the ellipfis is to the greater ; whence it 
follows, that the whole ellipfis muft be to 
the whole circle in the fame ratio. 
QUADRATURE, in aftronomy, that afpect 
of the moon when fhe is go° diftant from 
the fun ; or when hhe is in a middle point 
of her orbit, between the points of con- 
junction and oppofition, namely, in the 
firft and third quarters. See Moon. 
UADRATURE-LINES, are two lines placed 


on Gunter’s feétor ; they are marked with 


eB 


given to feveral mufcles on account of 
their fquare figure; as, 1. The quadra- 
tus femoris, or of the thigh, which-has 
its origin from the tubercle of the ifchi- 
um, and its termination at an eminence 
between thetwo trochanters. 2, The qua- 
dratus lumborum, or of the loins, which 
has its origin in the anterior and fuperior 
part of the pofterior procefs of the os ilei, 
and its end at the tran{verfe apophyfes of 
the vertebrae of the loins, the laft verte- 
bra of the thorax, and the laft rib. 3. 
The quadratus of the radius, which has 
its origin in the lower part of the ulna, 
and its termination oppofite to the lower 
part of the radius. 


QUADREL, in building, a kind of arti- 


ficial ftone, fo called from its being per- 
feétly {quare. 

The quadrels are made of chalky earth, 
&c, and dried in the fhade for two years. 
Thefe were formerly in great requett 
among the italian archite&s. 


QUADRIGA, in antiquity, acar or cha- 


riot drawn by four horfes, 

On the reverfes of medals, we frequently 
fee the emperor or victory ina quadriga, 
holding the reins of the horfes; whence 
thefe coins are, among the curious, called 
nummi quadrigati, and viétoriati. 


QUADRILATERAL, in geometry, a 


figure whofe perimeter confifts of four 
right lines, making four angles; whence 
it is alfo called a quadrangular figure. 
The quadrilateral figures are either a 
parallelogram, trapezium,  reétangle, 
fquare, rhombus, or rhomboides. See 
TRAPEZIUM, RECTANGLE, &e, 


QUADRILL, quadrilla, alittle troop or 


company of cavaliers, pompoufly drefled, 
and mounted for the performance of carous 
fals, jufts, tournaments, runnings at the 
ring, and other gallant divertifements. 

A regular caroufal is faid to have at leaft 
four, and at moft twelve quadrills. Of 
thefe quadrills each is to confift of at Jeaft 
three cavaliers, and at moft of twelve. 
The quadrills are diftinguifhed by the 
forms of their habits, or the diverfity of 
their colours, 


QUADRILLE isalfoa game at cards, fome- 


times called ombre by four; which 
chiefly differs from ombre by three, in 
being 
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being played by four perfons, and hav- 
ing ail the forty cards dealt out, to each 
perfon, atten each. See OMBRE. 

The general laws of this game are, r. 
It is not permitted to deal the cards any 
otherwife than four by three, the dealer 
being at liberty to begin with which of 
thofe numbers he pleafes. 2. If he who 
plays either fans prendre, or calling a 
king, names a trump of a different {uit 
from that his game is in, or names two 
feveral fuits, that which he firft named 
muft be the trump. 3. He who plays 
mutt name the trump by its proper name, 
as he likewife mult the king he calls. 4. 
He who has faid I pa/s, mult not be 
again admitted to play, except he plays 
by force, upon account of his having fpa- 
dille. 5. He who has afked the quettion, 
and has leave given him to play, is 
obliged to do it; but he muft not play 
fans prendre except he is forced to do it. 
6. He who has the four kings may call 
the queen of either of his kings. 7. 
Neither the king nor queen of the fuit 
which is trumps, mutt be called. 8, 
He who has one, or feveral kings, may 
call any king he has in his hand ; in 
fuch cafe, if he wins, he alone muft make 
fix tricks: if he wins it is all his own, 
and if he lofes he pays all by himfelf. 9, 
Every one ought to play in his turn, but 
for having done otherwife no one mutt be 
beatted. 10. He, however, whofe turn 
it is not to play, having in his hand the 
king the ombre has called, and fhall 
trump about with either fpadille, manille, 
or bafto, or fhall even play down the 
king that was called, to give notice 
of his being the friend, muft not pretend 
to undertake the vole; nay he muft be 
condemned to be beafted if it appears that 
he did it with any fraudulent defign. 
11. He who has drawn a.card from his 
game, and prefented it openly in order 
to play it, is obliged fo to do, if his re- 
taining it may be either prejudicial to the 
game or give any intimation to the 
friend, efpecially if the card is a mata- 
dore: but he who plays fans prendre, or 
calls his own king, is not fubject to this 
law. 12. None ought to look upon the 
tricks, nor to count aloud what has been 
played, except when it is his turn to 
play, but to let every one reckon for bim- 
felf. 13. He who inftead of turning up 
the tricks before any one of his players, 
fhall turn up and difcover his g+me, 
muft be equally beafted with him whofe 
cards he had fo difcovered, the one pay- 


. 
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ing one half and the other the like. 14. 
He who renounces muft be beafted as 
many times as he has fo done ; but if the 
cards are mixed he is to pay but one beatt. 
rs. If the renounce prejudices the game, 
and the dea! is not played out, every one 
may take up his cards, beginning, at the 
trick where the renounce was made, and 
play them over again. 16. He who 
fhews the game before the deal is out muft 
be beafted, except he play fans prendre. 
17. None of the three matadores can be 
commanded down by an inferior trump. 
18. If he who plays fans prendre with 
the matadores in his hand, demands 
only one of them, he muft receive only 
that he mentioned, 19. He who inftead © 
of fans prendre fhall demand matadores, 
not having them; or he who fhall de- 
mand fans prendre inftead of matadores, 
cannot compel the players to pay him 
what is really his due. 20, Matadores 
are only paid when they are in the hands 
of the ombre, or of the king his ally, 
whether all in one hand or feparately in 
both. 21. He who undertakes the vole 
and does not make it, muft pay as much 
as he would have received had he won 
it. 22. He who plays and does not make 
three ‘tricks is to be beafted alone, and 
mutt pay all that is to be paid; and if he 
makes no tricks at all, he muft alfo pay 
to his two adverfaries the vole, but not 
to his friend. 


QUADRUPEDS, guadrupedia, in zoolo- 


gy, a clafs of land-animals, with hairy 
bodies, and four limbs or legs proceeding 
from the trunk of their bodies: add to 
this, that the females of this clafs are vi- 
viparous, or bring forth their young 
alive, and nourifh them with milk from 
their teats. in 
This clafs, though ftill numerous enough, 
will be confiderably leffened in number, 
by throwing out of it the frog, lizard, 
and other four-footed amphibious ani- 
mals, See the article AMPHIBIOUS. 
On the other hand, it will be increafed 
by the admiffion of the bat ; which, from 
iis having the fore-feet webbed with a 
membrane, and ufing them as birds do 
their wings in flying, has erroneoufly 
been ranked among the bird-kind. See 
the article Birp. 
Linnzus, whole hiftory of zoology we 
have generally followed, fubdivides the 
quadruped-clafs into fix orders, which he 
charaterizes from the number, figure, 
and difpofition of their teeth; the firft order 
he calls anthropomorpha, from their re- 
femblance 
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femblance to the human fhape: thefe have 
four fore-teeth in each jaw, as repre- 
fented in plate CCXXV, fig. 1, n®& 1, 
The fere, or beafts of prey, make the 
fecond order, and are diftinguifhed by 
having. fix fharp pointed fore-teeth in 
each jaw, and very long canine teeth, 
‘ibid. n% 2. The third order, denomi- 


nated agri, is fafiiciently diftinguihed : 


by having no teeth at all, ibid. n® 3. 
The glires make thé fourth clafs, and are 
diftinguifhed by having the fore-teeth 
only two in namber, and thofe prominent: 
ibid. n° 4. The pecora conftitute the 
fifth erder, and have no fore-teeth at all 
in the upper-jaw, and the fore-teeth in 
the lower-jaw are fix: ib7d, n%5. The 
fixth and laft order is that of the jumen- 
ta, the teeth of which are few in num- 
ber, and difpofed in an irregular manner, 
quite different fram that of any of the 
five preceding. orders: zbid. n° 6. Sce 
the article ANDHROPOMORPHA, €c. 

QUADRUPLATORES, among the Ro- 
mans, were informers, who had the 
fourth-part of che. confifcated goods for 
their pains. 

QUADRUPLE, a fom or number multi- 
plied by four’or taken four times. 

"This word is particularly ufed fora gold- 
coin worth-four times as much as that 
~ whereof it is the quadruple. 

QUE EST EADEM, in law, words ufed 
in pleadings, to fupply the want of tras 
verfe; as where a defendant juftifies a 
trefpa’s or an affault et another day or 
place than is fpecitied in the plaintiff's de- 
claration, he ought to fay, que eff eadem 
tranlprefio, &c, & 

Quz PLURA, in law, was formerly a writ 
that lay where an icquifition bad heen 
taken by an efcheator, of fuch lands, 
Gc. whereof a perfon died feifed, and it 
was fuppofed that all the lands were not 
found by the inquifition. 

QU SERVITIA, a writ relating to fer- 
vices, &c. 


QUERE, in Jaw, is where any point is 


douted of. 

QUESTUS, in law, Aignifies: whatever a 
perfon has by purchafe; as hereditas de- 
notes that which one has by defcent, or 
hereditary right. See PURCHASE. 

QUAIL, coturnix. See COTURNIX. 
Quails, on being imported, pay a duty 
of 1s. 6,48,d. the dozen; and draw 
back, onexportation, 1s. 4;79o4- 

‘QUAKERS, a religious fe& which made 

its firft appearance in England during the 

_. intetregnom; fo called, in derifion, from 


Fs 
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certain unufual tremblings with whicli 
they were feized at their firft meetings, 
Their founder was George Fox, a fhoe- 
maker, bern at Draiton, in Leiceiter- 
fhire; who, as he worked at his trade, 
ufed to meditate much on the Scriptures ; 
at length he began to fee vifions, and fet 
up fora preacher. He propofed but few 
articles of faith, infifting chicfly om 
moral virtue, mutual ‘charity, the love 
of God, anda deep attention to the in- 


' ward motions and fecret operations of the 


fpirit. He required’a plain fimple wor- 
fhip, and a religion without ceremonies, 
making it a principal point to wait in 
profound filence the direfions of the 
Holy Spirit. « ' 
Quakers were at firft guilty of fome ex- 
travagancies, but thefe wore off, and they 
fettled into a regular body, profeffing 
great aufterity of behaviour, a fingular 
probity and uprightnefs in their dealings, 
a great frugality at their tables, and a 
remarkable plainnefs and fimplicity in 
their drefs. 

The fy tem of the quakers’ is laid down 
in fifteen thefes, by Robert Barclay, ina 
fenfible, well wrote apology, addreffed 
to Charles If. Their principal doftrines 
are, That God has given to all men, 
without exception, fupernatural light, 
which being obeyed can fave them; and 


that this light is Chrift, the true light, — 


which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world ; that the Scriptures were 
indeed given by infpiration, and are pre- 
ferable to all the other writings in the 
world; but that they are no more than 


. fecondary rules of faith and pratice, in 
fubordination to the light or fpirit of | 


God, which is the primary rule: that 
immediate revelation is not ceafed, a 


meafure of the fpirit being given to every — 


one; that all fuperftitions and ceremonies 
in religion of mere human inftitution, 


ought to be laid afide; as alfo, in civil | 
fociety, the falating one another by pul-. 


ling off the hat, bowing, or the like ; 


and the faying you inftead of thou, toa. 


fingle perfon: that men and women 
ought to be plain and grave in their ap- 
parel, fober and juft in their whole con- 
verfation, and, at a word, in all their 
dealings ; and not to (wear, to go to war, 
to fight in private quarrels, or even to 
bear any carnal weapons, ‘They allo 
entirely fet afide the two facraments, 
baptifm and the lord’s fupper 3 admit 
no clergy among them, but any one, 
without diftinétion, who is of a fober life, 
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and believes him or herfelf to be moved 
thereto by the fpirit, is allowed to preach 
in their aflemblies ; and they hold it un- 
lawful to pay tythes, or church rates. 
In fhort, they are a quiet inoffenfive 
people, of exemplary morals, remark- 
ably charitable and friendly to each other, 
and have never yet been guilty of perfe- 
cution, though they have had it in their 
power. 

As to difcipline apape ty» the affairs of 
the community are managed in their 
aflemblies, of which there are feveral 
kinds; as monthly, quarterly, yearly, 
fecond days meetings, and meetings of 
fufferings. The monthly and quarterly 
meetings are held in their refpective 
counties, to which deputies are fent from 
the feveral particular meetings, and en- 
quiry is made into the {tate of each meet- 
ing 3 who violate the laws of the com- 
munity ; who pay tythes or church-rates, 
and who fuffer for the non-payment of 
either: here too they excommunicate 
and receive again into their communion, 
Of all which regifters are kept. 
From thefe meetings appeals lie to their 
yearly aflemblies, which are always held 
in London, and confift of three order's or 
claffes ; reprefentatives fent from the 
quarterly meetings, correfpondents from 
foreign countries andthe feveral counties, 
and preachers. Hither are tranfinitted 
accounts of what has been tranfacted in 
all the monthly and quarterly meetings : 
here meaiures are concerted, and direc- 
tions given as to behaviour about tythes, 
rates, @c, and here they’compofe differ- 
ences and make provifion for the poor : 
Here public accounts ate audited, and in- 
ftruction$ given. to the deputies to be ob- 
ferved at their return ; and from hence a 
yearly epiftle of admonition is difpatched 
to be read in all the monthly and q@ar- 
terly meetings, ' 
The fecond day’s meeting is a ftand- 
ing committee, confilting of the prin- 
cipal preachers in and about the city, 
who meet every monday to confider of 
particular cafes and exigencies which 
happen between the yearly meetings. 
"Fhe meeting of fufferiogs is held every 
week, and confilts of the correfpondents 
for each county. Its bufinefs is to receive 
complaints for fuch as have fuffered for 
non-payment of tythes and church-rates, 
and to procure them relief, either by 
fending them money, for which they 
have a fettled fund, or by foliciting their 
caufe, or beth. 

Vor, SIL. 
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QUALE jus, in law, a judicial wit 


QUALIFIED, in law, a perfon enabled 
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which wasantiently brought, where a re-- 
ligious perfon had judgment to recover 
Jand before execution was made of the 
judgment; in which cafe, it went out to 
the efcheator in order to inquire, whether 
the perfon had right to recover, of whether 
the judgment was obtained by collufion — 
between the demandant and the tenant, 
with an intention to defraud the lord, &¢, 


QUALIFICATOR, in the canon-law, a 


divine appointed to qualify, or declare 
the quality of a propofition brought be- 
fore an ecclefiaftical tribunal, chicfly bes 
fore the inquifition. The qualificators of » 
the office are not judges, they chly give 
their fentiments on the propofition pre- 
fented to them, ‘ 


to hold two livings or benefices. 


QUALITY, qualitas, is defined by Mr, 


Locke, to be the power in a fubjeé& of 
producing any idea in the mind : thus a 
fnow-ball having the power to produce in 
us the ideas of white, cold, and rouhd, 
thefe powers, as they are in the {how- 
ball, he calls qualities ; and as they are 
fenfations, or perceptions, in our undere 
ftandings, he calls ideas. See IDE. 
Thefe qualities, zccording to the fame 
philofopher are of two forts; firl, 
original or primary qualities, are thofe 
infeparable from body, and fich as it 
keeps in all its: changes and fituations : 
thefe are folidity, extenfion, motion or 
reft, number and figure: thus, 


¥ 


akea 
grain of wheat, divide it into two parts, © 


each has folidity, extenfion, figure, tho- 
bility ; divide it again and it ‘till retains 
the fame qualities, and will do fo {@!, 
though you divide it on till the parts be- 
come infepfible, Secondly, fecondary 
qualities are fuch, whatever reality we 
by miftake may attribute to them, a$ in 
truth are nothing in the objeéts them- 
felves, but powers to produce various 
fentations in us, and depend on the quas 
lities before-mentioned ; fuch are colours 
fmells, taftes, founds, &c. 


The ideas of primary qualities of bo- © 
dies, are refemblances of them, and 


their patterns really exift in bodies ; but 
the ideas produced in us by fecondary 
qualities have no refemblance of them at 
all: and what is {weet, biue, or warm, 
in the idea, is but the certain bulk, 
figure and motion of the infenfible 
parts in the bodies themfelves which we 
call fo: thus we fce that fire at one 
diftance produces in us the fenfation of 

oe warmth, 
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warmth, which at a mearer approach 
caufes the fenfation of pain. Now what 
reafon have we to fay that the idea 
of warmth is a€tually in the fire, but 
that of pain not inthe fire, which the 
Jame fire produces in us the fame way. 
The bulk, number, figure, and mo- 
tion of the parts are really in it, 
whether we perceive them or no, and 
therefore may be called real qualities, 
becaufe they really exift in that body ; 
_but light and heat are. no more really in 
—itthan pain of ficknefs: take away the 
feniation of them, let not the eyes fee 
Jight orcolours, nor the ear hear founds, 
Jet the palate not tafte, nor the nofe fmell, 
and all colours, taftes, odours, and 


_ founds, as they are fuch particular ideas, 


vanifh and ceafe, and are reduced to 
their caufés, 2. e, bulk, motion, figure, 
&c. of parts. 

Thefe fecondary qualities are of two forts ; 
firft, immediately perceivable, which by 
immediately a€ting on our bodies, pro- 
duce feveral different ideas in us. Se- 
condiy, mediately perceivable, which, 
by operating on other bodies, change 
their primary qualities fo as to render 
them capable of producing ideas in us, 
different from what they did before. 
Thefe left are powers in bodies, which 


_. proceed from the particular conftitutions 


of -thofe primary and original qualities, 
to make fuch a change in the bulk, fi- 
gure texture, Gc. of another body, as 
to make it operate on our fenfes differently 
from what it did before; as in fire, to 
make lead fluid ; thefe two laft being no- 
ging but powers relating to other bodies, 
and refulting from the different modifica- 
tions of the original qualities, are yet 
otherwife thought of ; the former being 
efleemed real qualities, but the latter bare- 
ly powers. The seafon of this miftake 
feems to be this, that our ideas of fenfible 
qualities, containing nothing in them of 
bulk, figure, @c, we cannot think them 
the effe&t of thofe primary qualities, which 
appear not to our fentes to operate in 
their produ&tions, and with which they 
have not any apparent congruity ;, nor 
ean reafon fiew how bodies, by theirbulk, 
figure, &c, thould produce in the mind 
the ideas of warm, yellow, &e. but in 
the other cafe. when bodies operate upon 
one another, we plainly fee that the qua- 
lity produced hath commonly no refem- 
biance with aught in the thing producing 
it, and therefore we look upon it as the 
effect of power: but our fenfes not beng 
able to difcover any unlikenels between 
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Chemical QUALITIES, thofe qualities prin- 
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the idea produced in us, and the quality 
of the objeét producing it, we imagine 
that our ideas are refemblances of fome- 
thing in the objects, and not the effets 
of certain powers placed in the modifica- » 
tion of the primary qualities, with which 
primary qualities the ideas produced in us 
have no refemblance. 

Secondary qualities, for the moft part, 
ferve to diftinguifh fubftances ; for our 
fenfes fail us in the difcovery of the bulk, 
figure, texture, &c. of the minute parts 
of bodies, on which their real conftitu- 
tions and differences depend: and fe- 
condary qualities are nothing but powers 
with relation to our fenfes. ‘The ideas 
that make our complex ones, of corporeal 
fubftances are of three forts: firlt, the 
ideas of primary qualities of things, 
which are difcovered by our fenfes : fuch 
are bulk, figure, motion, &c. fecondly, 
the fenfible fecondary qualities, which 
are nothing but powers to produce feve- 
ral ideas in us, by our fenfes; thirdly, 
the aptnefs we confider in any fubftance, 
to caufe or receive fuch alterations of pri- 
mary qualities, as that the fubftance, fo 
altered, fhould produce in us different. 
ideas from what it did before: and they 
are called ative or paflive powers. ‘The 
mind can have no other idea of fenfible 
qualities, than what comes from without, 
by the fenfes; nor any other idea of the 
operations of a thinking fubftance, than 
what it finds in itfelf; and as of two 
primary qualities of body, viz. folid co- 
herent parts, and impulfe, we have clear 
and diltinét ideas, fo likewife have we of 
two primary qualities of fpirit, wiz. 
thinking, and a power of aétion : and as 
we have clear and difliné& ideas of feveral 
qualities inherent in bodies, which are 
but the various modifications of the ex- 
tenfion of cohering folid parts, and their 
motion; fo we have likewife the ideas of 
the feveral modes of thinking, wiz. be- 
lieving, doubting, hoping, fearing, &c. 


cipally introduced by means of chemical 
experiments, as fumigation, amalgama- 
tion, cupellation, volatilization, preci- 
pitation, @e. 

To thefe chemical qualities fome others 
might be added, which, becaufe of the 
ufe which phyficians principally make of 
them, may be called medical qualities ; 
whereby fome fubfances, received into 
the human body, are refolving, difcuffing, 
abfterfive, &c. 


QUALITY is alfo ufed for a kind of title 


given to certain perfons, in regard of 
their 
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their territories, fignories, or other pre- 
tenfions. 

UAM piu SE BENE GESSERIT, a Claufe 
frequently to be found in letters patent of 
the grant of offices, as in thofe to the ba- 
rons of the exchequer, &c. where it inti- 
mates that they fhall hold the fame as 
long as they fhall behave themfelves well, 
It is faid, that thefe words intend what 
the law would imply, if an office were 
granted during life. 

QUAMSI, a province of China, bound- 
ed by the province of Yunan on the 
weft, by Queycheu on the north, by 
Quamtum on the eaft, and by Tonquin 
on the fouth. 

QUAMTUM, or Canton, a province 
of China, bounded by Huguam and Ki- 
amfi on the north, by Foken on the eaft, 
by the ocean on the fouth, and by Quamfi 
on the weft, 

QUANTITY, quantitas, any thing ca- 
pable of eftimation, or menfuration; or 
which, being compared with another 
thing of the fame kind, may be faid to 
be greater or lefs than it, equal or un- 
equal to it. 

Mathematics is the fcience or doétrine of 
quantity, which being made up of parts, 
is capable of being made greater or lefs. 
It is increafed by addition, and diminifh- 
ed by fubftraétion ; which are therefore 
the two primary operations that relate to 
quantity. Hence it is that any quantity 
may be fuppofed to enter into algebraic 
computations two different ways, which 
have contrary effeéts, viz. either as an 
increment or as a decrement. See the ar- 
ticles ADDITION and SUBSTRACTION. 
As addition and fubftraétion are oppofite, 
er an increment is oppofite to a decre- 
ment, there is an analogous oppofition 
between the affections of quantities that 
are confidered in the mathematical fci- 
ences; as between excefs and defect, 
between the value of effects or money due 
to a man, and money due by him; a line 
drawn towards the right, anda line drawn 
towards the left; gravity, and levity ; 
elevation above the horizon, and depref- 
fion below it. When two quantities equal 
in refpe&t of magnitude, but of thofe op- 
pofite kinds, are joined together, and con- 
ceived to take place in the fame fubjeét, 
they deftroy each other's effeét, and their 
amount is nothing. A power is fultained 
by an equa! power, aéting on the fame 
body with a contrary direction, and nei- 
ther have effect. When two unequal 
quantities of thofe oppofite qualities are 
joined in the fame fubject, the greater 
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prevails by their difference ; and when a 
greater quantity is taken from a lefler of 
the fame kind, the remainder becomes of 
the oppofite kind. When two powers 
or forces are to be added together, their 
fum a&s upon the body ; but when we 
are to fubflract one of them from the 
other, we conceive that which is to be 
fubftraied, to be a power with an oppos 
fite direCtion ; and if it be greater than 
the other, it will prevail by the difference. 
This change of quality only takes place 
where the quantity is of fuch a nature as 
to admit of fuch a contrariety or oppofi- 
tion, We know nothing analogous to 
it in quantity abftraétly confidered, and 
cannot fubftraét a greater quantity of 
matter from a leffer, or a greater quanti- 
ty of light from a leffer ; and the appli- 
cation of this doétrine to any art or {ci- 
ence, is to be derived from the known 
principles of the feience. See the articles 
ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY, &c. 

A quantity that is to be added, is called 
a pofitive quantity ; and a quantity to 
be fubltraéted, is faid to be negative. See 
PosiTIve and NEGATIVE. 

Quantities are faid to be like or fimilar, 
that are of the fame denomination, or 
are reprefented by the fame letter or let-~ 
ters, equally repeated: but quantities of 
different denominations, or reprefented 
by a different letter or letters, are faid to 
be unlike or diffimilar, A quantity con-. 
fitting of more than one term is called a 
compound quantity ; whereas that cone 
fitting of one term only is denominated a 
fimple quantity. 


The quantity of matter in any body, is 


the produét of its denfity into its bulk; 
or a quantity arifing from the joint con- 
fideration of its magnitude and denfity ; 
as if a body be twice as denfe, and take 
up twice as much fpace as another, it 
will be four times as great, This quan- 
tity of matter is belt difcoverable by the 
ablolute weight of bodies. SeeGRaviTy. 
The quantity of motion in any body is 
the fattum of the velocity into the mafs, 
or it isa meafure arifing from the joint 
confideration of the quantity of matter, 
and the velocity of the motion of the bo- 
dy ; the motion of any whole being the 
fum or aggregate of the motion in all its 
feveral parts. Hence, in a body twice 
as great as another, moved with an 
equal velocity, the quantity of motion is 
double; if the velocity be double alfo, 
the quantity of motion wil! be quadruple. 
Hence, the quantity of motion is the fame 
with what we call the n. omentum or im- 
15 Pa petus 
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Combination of QUANTITIES, 


petus of a movingtbody. See Motion. 

See the ar- 

ticle COMBINATION. | 

Commenfurable QUANTITIES. See the ar- 
ticle COMMENSUR ABLE, 

Exponeniial QUANTITY. 
EXPONENTIAL, 

Jofinite Quantitigs. See INFINITE 
QUANTITIES and INFINITESIMALS. 
Tranjcendental QUANTITIES. See the ar- 

ticle TRANSCENDENTAL, 

Variable Quantities. See VARIABLE. 
UANTITY, in grammar, an affection of 
a fyllable, whereby its meafure, or the 
fime wherein it is pronounced, is afcer- 

“ tained; or that which determines the fy!- 
Table to be long or thort. See the articles 
MEASURE and SYLLABLE. . 

lantity is,alfo the obje&t of profody, and 
diltinguifhes verfe from profe; and the 
ceconomy and arrangement of quantities, 
that is, the diftribution of Jong and fhort 
fvilables, make what we call the number. 

. See PRrasOpy, Verse, and Numser. 
The quantities are ufed to be diftinguith- 
ed, among grammarians, by the charac- 
ters \, fhort, as perc; and—, long, 
asros. There is alfo a common, yvart- 
able, or dubious quantity ; that is, fyl- 
lables that are one time taken for fhort 
énes, and at another time for long ones 
as the firft fyllable in Atlas, patres, Ge. 
Peet are made up of quantities, See Foor, 


See the article 


The quantity of a fyllable is either natu- 
ral or accidental; natural quantity is that 
taken from the nature of the vowel, as 


re in refifto is fhort, and de in depello, 
islong. Accidental quantity is that de- 
parting from the natural quantity, merely 
by accident, as re in reffitz is long, becaule 
it is immediately followed by two con- 
fonants ; and de in deamo is fhort, be- 
caule it immediately precedes a vowel, 
The quantity of fyllables is known two 
ways. 1. By roles for that purpofe. 
And, 2. By authority. The rules for 
this end are taught by that part of gram- 
mar called profody ; the authority made 
“ule of in this cafe.is no more than ex- 
amples from, or the teftimony of, ap- 
proved authors; and is never ufed but ei- 
ther when the rules are deficient, or 
when we are unacquainted with them. 
The quantity of the fyllables is but little 
fixed in the modern tongues ; and there 
is fill lefs regard had to: it in the com- 
pofition of modern verfes. The want of 
feet, or rather the fhortnefs and unifor- 


mity of our feet, makes a world of dif-, 


fevence hetween the numbers of the an- 
tient and modern tere. The anticnts 
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fubfitted by their quantities alone; fo well 
were they diftinguifhed, and fuch a har- 
mony did they produce. Our quantities 
make fuch poor mufic, that we are general- 
ly forced to callin the gothic aid of rhyme, 
to diftinguifh our verfe from profe. __ 

QuanTITY of a degree. See DEGREE. 

QUANTUM mexuiT, in law, is an ac- 
tion upon the cafe, founded on the ne- 
ceflity of paying a perfon, for doing any 
thing as he deferves. 

QUARENTINE, or 
QUARANTENA, in old law books, de- 
notes the {pace of forty days, Italfo fig- 
nifies a benefit allowed to the widow of 
a man dying feifed of lands, @c. by 
which the may challenge to continue in 
his capital mefluage, or chief manfion- 
houfe, fo it be not a caftle, for the fpace 
of forty days after hisdeceafe. And if the 
heir or any other perfon ejeét her, the 
may have the writ de quarantena habenda. 

QUARANTAIN is more particularly ufed 
for a term of forty days, which veffels, 
coming from places fufpected of con- 
tagion, are obliged to wait in certain 
places appointed to air themfelves, before 
they come into port. See the article 
LAZAR-HOUSE. 

Quarantain, allo fignifies a meafure or 
extent of land, containing forty perches, 

QuaRANTAIN Of the king, in France, de- 
notes a truce of forty days appointed by 
St. Lovis, during which it was exprefly 
forbid to take revenge on the relations or 
friends of people, who had fought, wound- 
ed, or affronted each other in words. 

QUARE, in law, a term afhxed to the 
title of feveral writs: as 1. Quare ejecit 
infra termjnum, is a writ that lies fora 
leffee caft out of his farm before his term 
is expired, 2. Quare impedit, a writ 
that lies for a perion that has purchafed 
an advowlon, againft him who difturbs 
him in the right thereof, by prefenting 
aclerk to it when the church ts vacant. 
This writ differs from what is called a 
darrein prefentment, becaufe that is 
brought where a perfon or his anceftors 
formerly prefented ; but this lies for him 
that is purchafer himfelf. Yetin both thefe 
writs, the plaintiff recovers the prefenta- 
tion and damages ; though the title to the 
advowfon is recovered only by a quare 
impedit, 3. Quare incumbravit is a 
writ that lies againit a bifhop, who witbin 
fix months after the vacancy of a benefice, 
confers it on bis clerk, while two others 
are contefting the right of. prefentation. 
g. Quare non admiftt, is a writ that lies 
where any one has recovered an adydw- 

fom 
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fon or prefentation, and fending his clerk 
to be admitted, the bifhop refufes to ad- 
mit him: in which cafe the perfon that 
has the prefentation may have this writ 
againft the bifhop, 5, Quare non per- 
mittit, is a writ that lies tor one who has 
a right to prefent for a turn againft the 
proprietary. 6. Quare obftruxit, is a 
writ that lies for him who having a right 
to pafs through another’s grounds can- 
not enjoy the fame, by reafon the owner 
has fenced them up, 

QUARREL, querela, in law, is generally 
applied to perfonal and mixed aétions, 
in which the plaintiff is called querens : 
and hence it is that if a perfon releafe 
all quarrels, it is taken to be as beneficial 
to the releafee, as if it were a releafe of 
all aétions; fince all actions both real 
and perfonal are thereby relea(ed. 
QUARREL Ofglafs. See the next article, 
QUARRY, a place under ground, out of 
which are got marble, free-{tone, flate, 
lime-ftone, or other matters proper for 
buildings. 

Quarries of free ftone, are in many places 
opened, and the ftone brought out, in 
the following manner: they firlt dig a 
hole in the manner of a well, twelve or 
fourteen feet in diameter, and the rubbifh 
drawn out with a windlafs in large ofier 
bafkets, they heap up all around ; plac- 
ing their wheel, which is to draw up their 
ftones, upon it. As the hole advances, 
and their common ladder becomes too 
fhort, they apply a particular ladder for 
the purpofe. ' When they have cot thro’ 
the earth, and are arrived at the firft 
bank or ftratum; they begin to apply 
their whee] and bafkets to difcharge the 
ftones as faft as they dig through them, 
In freeing the ftone from the bed, they 
proceed thus: as common ftones, at 
Jeaft the fofter kinds, have two grains, 
a cleaving grain, running parallel with 
the horizon, and a breaking grain, run- 
ning perpendicular thereto ; they obferve 
by the grain where it will cleave, and 
there drive in a number of wedges, till 
they have cleft it from the reft of the 
rock, This done, they proceed to break 
it; in order to which applying the ruler 
to it, they ftrike a line, and by this cut 
a little channel with their ftone-ax ; and 
in the channel if the ftone be three or four 
feet long, fet five of fix wedges, driving 
them in very carefully with gentle blows, 
and {till keeping them equally forward, 
Having thus broken the ftone in length, 
which they are able to do cf any fize 
within half an inch, they apply a fquare 
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to the ftrait fide, ftnike a line, and pro- 
ceed to break it in breadth. This way 
of managing ftone is found vaftly prefe— 
rable to that where they are broken at 
random; one load of the former being 
found to do the bufinefs of a load and a 
half of the latter. But it may be obferv- 
ed, that this cleaving grain being gene. 
rally wanting in the harder kinds of 
ftones, to break up thefe in the quarries, 
they have great heavy ftone-axes 5; with 
which they work down a deep channel 
into the {tone ; and into this channel, at 


thetop, lay two iron-bars between which — 


they drive their iron wedges. 

UARREL, among glaziers; 
a pane of glais cut in a diamond form, 
Quarries are of two kinds, fquare and 


long, each of which are of different fizes, — 


expreffed by the number of the pieces that 
make a foot of glafs, viz, eighths, tenths, 
twelfths, eighteenths, and twentieths : 
but all the fizes are cut to the fame an- 
gles, the acute angle in the fquare quar. 
rels being 77° 19’ and 67° 2,‘ in the 
Jong ones. 


Quarry, among hunters, is fometimes ufed 


tor a part of the intrails of the beaft taken, 
given by way of reward to the hounds. 


Quarry, in falconry, the game which 


the hawk is in purfuit of, or has killed, 


QUART, a meafure containing the fourth 


part of fome other meafure. 
ticle MEASURE. 


See the ar- 
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The englith quart is the fourth part of _ 


a gallon, or two pints, 
GatLon and Pinr, 


QUARTAN, quartana, in medicine a 


ipecies of intermitting fever, wherein the 
patient has two fits in four days, or two 
days quite free from a fit, is 

Tt ufually begins about four or five in the 
afternoon, fometimes fooner and fome- 
times later, with a great laffitude, ftretch- 
ing, a @lunt pain in the head, back, 
loins, and legs; the feet and hands are 
cold, and the whole body is pale; and 
the face and nails livid, to which fhiver- 
ing and fhaking fufervene. The tongue 
and the lips tremble, the breathing is 
difhcult, with reftleffhefs, and tofling; 
the pulle is contraéted and hard, and 
fometimes unequal; and there is an 
anxiety about the pracordia, Thefe 
fymptoms continue about two or three 
hours; and in fome the body is coftive, 
whereas in others there is a ftimulus te 
ftool, and to make water; in fome a- 
gain, there is anaufea or vomiting, with 
fiools ; and fome advanced in years, have 
their minds pretty much difturbed. The 


heat 


See the articles 
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heat comes on gradually, not burning 
but dry ; the pulfe becomes equal, quick, 
and large, but the dull pain in the head 
remains, with a vertiginous affeétion ; 
the fkin becomes only a little moift ; and 
and in about four or fix hours, the fymp- 
toms vanifh except a dull pain in the 
bones, joints, and feet. The urine in 
the fit is fometimes thin and watery, 
and fometimes thick with a fediment. 
From the experiments of Dr, Langrifh it 
appears, that the blood is more denfe 
and tenacious in quotidians than in ter- 
tians, and in tertians than-in quartans. 
See QuoTiDiaN and TERTIAN, 

As to the cure, a vomit fhould be given 
after the firft fit, in the time of intermif- 
fion: in tender conftitutions, ipecacu- 
anha may be given alone, or two ounces 
of vinum ipecacuanhum ; but to the more 
robuft, a grain or two of emetic tartar 
may be'added, to be taken in warm wa- 
ter about two hours after the paroxyfm. 
The evacuation fhould be facilitated by 
taking large draughts of water-gruel 
made fat with frefh butter. Then take the 
following electuary, which will crufh the 
difeafe in the bud: wiz. take of rob of 
elder, one ounce; of peruvian bark, five 
drams ; of the powder of common cha- 
momile-flowers, two drams; of the ex- 
traét of leffer centaury, and powder of 
clove-julyflowers, each half adram; and 
as much (yrup of lemons as is fufficient to 
reduce them to the form of an eleétuary. 
The dofe is half a dram, to be taken. 
every two hours after the fit. 

If any thing forbids vomiting, the cure 
muft be begun with deterfive and aperient 
falts, as vitriolated tartar, falt ammo- 
niac, purified nitre, and crab’s eyes ; and 
if the ague ftill continue notwithftanding 
the repeated ufe of thefe falts, then an 
equal weight of peruvian bark mult be 
added to them, or the above eleQuary 
may be given. : 

When the patient is fubje&t to the hypo- 
chondriac paffion, the ftomach is inflated, 
and the body cofttve; then neither vo- 
mits nor falts muft be ventured upon, but 
carminative and emollient clyfters, 

In obftinate quartans, Hoffman greatly 
commends the following medicine: take 
of peruvian bark, threedrams ; of medi- 
cinal regulus of antimony, two drams 3; 
of mercurius dulcis, which is not to 
be triturated with the powder, on ac- 
count of the falts, but only mixed with 
the point of a knife) of the fineft crocus 
martis, and of vitriolated nitre, each one 
dram; and of oil of mint, four drops: 
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make up all thefe into a powder, of which 
half a dram, or a dram, may be taken, 
made into the form of a bolus with rob of 
elder, and fyrup of clove-july flowers. 

This method is confirmed by Huxham, 
who fays the bark frequently proves in- 
effeétual, without the help of proper alexi- 
pharmics; as {nake-root of Virginia, 
contrayerva, myrrh, camphor, &c. Af- 
ter four or five paroxyfms, warm chaly~ 
beates may be added with very great fuc- 
cefs; but when the patient’s complexion 


‘has a yellow caft, and he has a tenfe ab- 


domen, and very coftive habit of body, 
mercurial, faponaceous deobftruents with 
rhubarb, aloetics, or fal diureticus fhould 
be premifed to, or joined with the bark, 
Hoffman obferves, that obftinate quar- 
tans in boys are not to be cured but by 
purging ; and therefore he directs the 
following form: take of cream of tartar, 
one dram; of calyx of antimony, twelve 
grains, of fulphurated diagrydium, fix 
grains ; make them into a powder, which 
may be taken in three dofes, the firft fix 
hours before the fit, the fecond before 
the next fit, and the third before the third 
fit. After this, he orders an infufion of 
half an ounce of peruvian-bark in eight 
ounces of fennel water; adding the bark 
of Eleutherius, fal diureticus, and falt 
of tartar, of each one dram, together 
with half an ounce of fyrup of clove-july- 
flowers ; a fpoonful of which fhould be 
taken every two hours. 

To prevent the return of an ague, the 
bark muft be repeated every week or ten 
days, for three feveral times, with the 
fame intervals, Likewife bitters and 
chalybeates are very ferviceable, taken 
either together or feparately, 


QUARTATION, in metallurgy, a me- 


thod of purifying gold, by melting three 
parts of filver with one of gold, and 
then throwing the mixture into aqua- 
fortis. See the article ASSAYING. 
Experience has taught us, fays Cramer, 
that aqua fortis diffolves filver mixed 
with gold quickly ehough, when the 
gold conftitutes but one, and the filver 
three parts of a mixed mals of them: 
and in this cafe, if*the folution is not 
too impetuoufly performed, the gold 
ufually remains in fuch a proportion, in 
the fame figure that the whole mafs had 
before the feparation of the filver by this 
menftruum ; fothat in this cafe, theres - 
no reafon to apprehend the gold’s being ° 


‘torn into minute particles, and diffipated 


in fome meafure ; though this can hardly 
be prevented when the filyer sectrehyhe 
. three 
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three quarter proportion, in regard to 
the gold in the mafs. The artificers 
therefore, always make it their ftudy to 
obferve very exaétly this proportion of 
the gold being one fourth part of the 
mixture; and thence it is that the ope- 
ration itfelf has been called quartation. 

From this operation we may learn how 
fallacious the examination made with 
aqua fortis alone of the gold rubbed on 
the touchftone, muft neceflarily prove. 

QUARTER, quadrans, the fourth part of 
any thing, the frational expreflion for 
which is 4. See the article FRACTION. 
Quarter, in weights, is generally ufed 
for the fourth part of an hundred weight 
averdupois, or 2815, See WEIGHT. 
Ufed as the name of a dry meafure, 
quarter is the fourth part of a ton in 
weight, or eight bufhels. See the articles 
Measure and Tun. 

QuaRTER, in Jaw, the fourth part of a 
year; and hence the days on which thefe 
quarters commence, are called quarter- 
days viz. March 25, or Lady-day; 
June 24, or Midfummer-day ; Septem- 
ber 29, or Michaelmas ; and December 
21, or St, Thomas the apoftle’s day. On 
thefe days rents on leafes, &c. are ufu- 
ally referved to be paid; though Decem- 
ber 25, or Chriftmas-day, is commonly 
reckoned the laft quarter-day, 

QuaRTER, in aftronomy, the fourth part 
of the moon’s period: thus, from the 
new moon to the quadrature is the firlt 
quarter; from this to full moon, the 
fecond quarter, &c, See the article 
Purasis and Moon, 

QuaARTER, in heraldry, is applied to the 
parts or members of the firft divifion of a 
coat that is quartered, or divided into 
four quarters, See QUARTERING. 

Franc-QUARTER, in heraldry, is a quar- 
ter fingle or alone; which is to poffefs 
one fourth part of the field, 

This makes one of the honoyrable ordi- 
naries of a coat. 

QuarTER Of @ point, in navigation, is the 
fourth part of the diftance between two 
cardinal points, which 2° 48’. 

QuarTerR of a fhip is that part of a 
thip’s hold, which lies between the fteer- 
age-room and the tranfom. 

Clofe QUARTERS, in a fhip, thofe places 
wheré the feamen quarter themfelves, in 
cafe of boarding, for their own defence, 
and for clearing the decks, @c, 

QUARTER-DECK. See DECK. 

QUARTER-MASTERS, or QUARTEERS, in 
a map of war, are officers whofe bufi- 
nefs it is to rummage, ftow, and trim 
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the fhip in the hold; to overlook the 
fteward in his delivery of vi€tuals tothe 
cook, and in pumping or drawing out 
beer, or the like, They are alfo to keep 
their watch duly, in conning the fhip, or 
any other duty. 

QuarTER is alfo ufed for a divifion of a 
city, confifting of feveral ranges of build- 
ings, &c. feparated from fome other 
quarter by a river, great ftreet, &c. 


Such are the twenty quarters of the city 


of Paris. 

Franchife of QUARTERS. 
FRANCHISE, \ 

QUARTER, in war, is ufed in various fenfes, 
as for the place allotted to a body of 
troops to encamp upon: thus they fay, 
the general has extended his quarters a 
great way, &c, Quarter alfo fignifies 
the fparing men’s: lives: thus it is faid, 
the enemy afked quarter; we gave no 
Quartet (34 U5) 

QUARTER of an affembly, is the place of 
rendezvous, “na bod. are to meet, 


See the article 


and draw up ina ‘ 
Head QUARTERS, is | 
general of an army has his quarters, 
which is generally near the center of the 
army. ; es 
QuaRTERS of refrefhment, is the place to 
which the troops that have been much 
fatigued are fent to refrefh themfelves 
during a part of the campaign. 4 
Winter QUARTERS, the places in which the 
troops ‘are lodged during the winter, or 
* . their refidence in thofe places, 
UARTER-MASTER, an officerin the army, 
whofe bufinefs is to look after the quar- 
ters of the foldiers; of which there are 
feveral kinds, wiz, The quarter-mafter 
general, whofe  bufinefs is to” provide 
good quarters for the whole army. 
Quarter-mafter of -horfe, he who is to 
provide quarters for a troop of horfe. 
Quarter-mafter of foot, he who is to pro- 
vide quarters for a regiment. of foot. 
QUARTER, in the manege, as to work from 
quarter to quarter, is to ride a horfe three 
times in upon the firft of the four lines of 
a {quare; then changing your hand, to 
ride him three times upon the fecond ; and 
fo to third and fourth ; always changing 
hands and obferving the fame order. 
crete with reipect to the parts of a 
iorfe, is ufed in various fenfes: thus the 
fhoulders ‘and fore-legs, are called the 
fore-quarters, and the hips and hinder- 
legs, the hind-quarters, The quarters 
of a horfe’s foot, are the fides of the 
coffin, comprehending between the toe 
and the heel; the inner quarters, are 
I thole 


he place where the 
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a thofe oppolite to one another, facing from 


one foot tothe other; and thefe are al- 
ways weaker than the ouitfide quarters, 
which: lie on the external fides of the 
coffin. Falfe quarters, are a cleft in the 
horn of a horfe’s hoof, extending from 
the coronet to the fhoe. A horfe is faid 
to be quarter-caft, when for any diforder 
in the coffin we are obliged to to cut one 
of the quarters of the hoof, 

Quarrers of a faddle, are the pieces of 
feather or ttuff made falt to the Jower 
part of the fides of a faddle, and hang- 
ing down below it. 

QUARTERS, in aclock, avé the Jittle bells 
that found the quarters in an hour, 

QUARTER-CHORD, in mining, is feven 
yards and 4 quarter, which the miner has 
cro{s-ways of his vein, on either fide, for 
liberty to lay his earth, ftones, and rub- 
bifh on, and to wath and drefs up his ore. 

QUARTERS, in building, are thofe flight 
upright pieces: of timber placed hetween 
the puncheons and pofts, ufed to lath upon. 
‘Thefe are of two forts, fingle and double ; 

- ‘the fingle quarters are fawn to. two 
inches thick, and four inches broad; the 
double quarters ave fawn to four inches 
fquare. It is arule in carpentry, that 
no quarters be placed at a greater diftance 
than fourteen inches. 

QUARTER-ROUND, in architeQure, is a 
term ufed by the workmen tor any. pro- 
jeting moulding in general, whole con- 
tour is a perfect quadrant of a-circle, or 
which approaches near that figure, - 

QUARTER:SESSIONS, a general court held 
quarterly by the juitices of peace of each 
county: See JusTIceEs of peace. 

QUARTER-STAFE, a jong ftaff borne by 
torefters, park-keepers, @c, as a badge of 
their office ; and occahonally ufed as a 
weapon. 

QUARTER-WHEELING, or QUARTER of 
converfion, in the military art, is the mo- 
tion by which the front of a body of men 
as turned round to where the flank was, 
by taking a quarter of a circle. If it be 
done to the right, the man in the right- 
hand angle keeps his ground and faces 
about, while the reft wheel; if to the 
left, the left band man keeps his place. 


MQUARTER-WIND, at fea, 1s a lateral or 


fide-wind, which does not blow in ftern, 
but a little afide of it. 
This is the beft of all winds, as bearing 
into all the fails; svhereas a wind blow- 
ing full in ftern, is kept off by the fails of 
the mizzen. , 
QUARTERING, im the fea-language, is 
dilpofing the fhip’s gompany at an en- 
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gagement, in fuch a manner as that each 
may readily know where his ftation is, ~ 
and what he is to do. As fome to the 
matter, for the management of the fails ; 
fome to affift the gunners in traverfing the 
ordnance ; fome for plying of the {mall 
thot ; fome to fill powder in the powder- 
room; others to carry it from thence to 
the gunners, in cartridges, @e, 
When a thip under fail goes at large nei- 
ther by wind, nor before a wind, but, 
as it were betwixt both, fhe is faid to 
go quartering. 

QUARTERING, in gunnery, is when a piece 
of ordnance is fo traverfed that it will 
fhoot on the fame line, or on the fame 
point of the compafs as the fhip’s quar- 
ter bears. 

QUARTERING, in heraldry, is dividing a 
coat into four or moxe quarters, or quar- 
terings, by parting, couping, &c, that is 
by perpendicular and horizontal lines, &c, 
Columbiere reckons twelve forts of quar- 
terings, viz. party per pale, dividing 
the elcutcheon from top to bottom ; party 
per crofs, dividing it from fide to fide ; 
party of fix pieces, when the efcutcheon 
is divided into fix parts ; party of ten ; 
of twelve; of fixteen; of twenty ; and 
of thirty-two, when there are fo many par- 
titions.. Others give the divifions in ano. 
ther manner: as party per crofs; per 
pale; per chief; per pale inclave; per 
bend dexter ; per bend finifter ;_ per chev- 
ron; barry bendy of eight pieces ;_pale- 
ways of fix pieces; barry of fix pieces; 
barry of eight pieces; bendy of fix; 
checky; fuilly, or lozengy ; bendy lo- 
zengy 3; barry bendy lozengy, or bend 
lozengy ; gyronny ; barry lozengy coun- 
terchanged ; waved of fix pieces; barry 
nebule of fix pieces; party per pale, and 
party per pale in point, See each of which 
under their refpeétive articles, 

Quartering is alfo applied to the partitions 
or compartments themfelves; that is, to 
the feveral coats borne on an efcutcheon, 
or the feveral divifions made in it, when 
the arms of feveral families are placed on 
_the fame fhield, on account of intermar- 
riages, or the like. © 
Quartering is alfo ufed for diftinguifhing 
younger brothers from the elder, 
In blazoning, when the quartering is 
performed per crofs, the two quarters 
a-top are numbered the firft and fecond ; 
and thofe at bottom, the third and fourth ; 
beginning to tell on the right fide, When 
the quartering is by a faltier, &c. the 
chief and point are the firit and fecond 
quarters, the right fide the third, sag 
es 


QUA 
left the fourth. See pl, CCXXKYV. fig. 2. 

Counter-QUARTERING @ coat, is when the 
quarters are fubdivided each into four. 
There are counter-quartered coats that 
have twenty or twenty-five quarters. 

QUARTERING, or QUARTERIZATION, is 
part of the punifhment of a traitor, which 
confifts of dividing his body into four 
quarters, 

QUARTERLY, in heraldry. A. perfon 
is faid to bear quarterly, when he bears 
arms quartered. See QUARTERING. 

QUARTERN, a diminitive of quart, fig- 
nifying a quarter of a pint. See the ar- 
ticle MEASURE. 

QUARTILE, an afpe& of the planets. 
See the article ASPECT. 

QUARTO, or 4to, a book of which four 
leaves, or eight pages make a fheet. 
UARTO-DECIMANS, guarto-decimani, an 
antient chriftian fect, fo called from their 
maintaining that the feftival of Eafter 
ought to be celebrated, conformably to 
the cuftom of the Jews, on the fourteenth 
day of moon in the month of March, 
whatever day of the month that happened 
to be. 

QUASHING; in law, the overthrowing 

and annulling of any thing. 
UASI-conrract, in the civil Jaw, an 
a& which has not the friét form of a 
contra, but yet has the force of one. 
Thus if one perfon does another’s bufi- 
nefs in his abfence, without his procura- 
tion, and it has fucceeded to the other 
perfon’s advantage ; the one may have 
an aétion for what he has difburfed, and 
the other to make him give an account of 
his adminiftration: which amounts to a 
quafi-contra&. 

QUASI-CRIME, or QUASI-DELICT, in the 
civil law, is the aét of doing a perfon an 
injury, involuntarily ; which is to be re- 
paired by making good the damage with 
intereft, ; 

QUASI MODO SUNDAY, or LOW EASTER 
SUNDAY, the next Sunday after Eafter: 
fo called from the beginning of the introit 
of the ma{s for the day, guafi modo geniti 
infantes. 

UATER.-corsins, fourth coufins, or 
the laft degree of kindred, 

QUATRE-NaTions, four nations, the 
name of a college founded by cardinal 
Mazarin, for the education and main- 
tenance of fixty children natives of the 
four countries conquered by the king, 
viz, Pignerol, Aliatia, Flanders, and 
Rouffillon. 3 

QUATUOR vir, in antiquity, formerly 
written III, VIR, a roman magiftrate 

Vot. Ill, 


a 
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who.had three colleges joined with him 
in the fame adminiftration, and had the 
care of conducting and fettling the colo- - 
nies fent into the provinces, ; 
There were alfo quatuor-viri appointed 
to infpeét and take care of repairs, @c. 
UAVER, in mufic, a mealure of time 
equal to half a crotchet, or an eighth of 
a {emibreve, 
The quaver is divided into two femi- 
quavers, and four demifemiquavers, See 
the article CHARACTERS in mufie. 

QUAVERING, in mufic, trilling on fhak- 
ing; or the running a divifion with the. 
voice, 

ee or Kay. Seethe article Wharr, 

QUEBEC, the capital of Canada, in 
North America, fituated on the weft 
fide of the river of St. Lawrence, 300 
miles north-weft of Bofton in New 
England: weft long, 74°, north lat. 
4745'.° 5 

QUEEN, regina, a woman who holds a 
crewn fingly. 
The title of queen is alfo given by way 
of courtefy to her that is married to a 
king, who is called by way of diftinGion 
queen-confort ; the former being termed 
queen-regent. .The widow of a king is 
alfo called queen; but with the addition 
of dowager, 
A queen-regent is in the conftruftion of 
law the fame with a king, and has the 
fame power in all refpe&ts, See King. 
A queen-confort is inferior to the king, 
and is really his fubje&, though, as the 
king’s wife, the has feveral prerogatives 
above other women. Though an alien, 
fhe may purchafe lands in fee-fimple, 
without either naturalization or deniza- 
tion, She may prefent toa benefice. She 
fhall not be amerced if the be nonfuited 
in any action; and may not be impleaded 
till firft petitioned. To confpire her 
death, or violate her chaftity, is high 
treafon. She hasan antient peculiar re- 
venue called queen-gold; befides a very. 
Jarge dower, witha royal court, and offi- 
cers of her own. No perfon here mutt 
marry a queen-dowager without the li- 
cence of the fucceeding king, on pain of 
forfeiting his lands and goods: but tho’ 
fhe marry any of the nobility, or even 
one under that degree, the does not lofe 
her dignity. ‘ 

QUEEN'S COUNTY, a county of Treland, 
bounded by King’s county, en rhe 
north ; by Kildare, on the cafts By Kil- 
kenny, on the fouth; ard by the -pro- 

* vince of Munfter, on the weft. 

QUEEN'S FERRY, a town of Scotland, on 


tr Q the 
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the fouth fide of the river Forth, ten miles QUESTION, quaftio, in logic, a propofi- 


weft of Edinburgh. 
QUEEN'S GOLD, a royal revenue t 


hat be- ! 


tion propofed by way of interrogation. 
See the article PROPOSITION. 


longs to the queen of England, during QUESTOR, or Quz#sTOR, in roman an- 


her marriage to the king, and payable by 
divers perfons upon feveral grants of the 
king, by way of oblation, out of fines 
amounting: to fen marks, or upwards, 
viz. one tenth part above the intire fine, 
or ten pounds for every hundred pounds 
fine, on pardons, contraéts, or agree- 
ments; which become a real debt to the 
queen, on the party’s bare agreement with 
the king for his fine, and recording it, 
without aty farther promife or contract. 
QUEENBOROUGH, a borough town of 
the ifle of Sheppy, in Kent, twelve miles 
north-welt of Canterbury. 

It fends two members to parliament. 
QUE-ESTATE, in law, a plea whereby a 
man intitling himfelf to land, @c, fays, 
that the fame eflate whiclr another had, 
he now has from him. 

Que EST MEMB, in Jaw, is a term ufed in 
aétions of treipafs, &c. for a direét and 
politive juttification of the very a€t com- 
plained of by the plaintiff, 

QUERCUS, the OAKTREE, in botany. 
See the article OAK, 

QUERCY, the fouth-eaft divifion of the 
province of Guienne, in France, having 
Limofin on the north, and Languedoc on 
the fouth. 

QUERELA, inlaw, an aétion or com- 
plaint exhibited in any court of juftice, 
See the article QUARREL, 

QUERELA AUDITA. See the article Au- 
DITA QUERELA. 

QUERELA CORAM REGE ET CONCILIO, 
isa writ by which a perfon is called to 
jutify a complaint of a trefpafs made to 
the king himéelf, before the king and his 
council. 

QUERIA, .in botany, a genus of the tri- 
. -andria trigynia clafs of plants ; the calyx 
cf which is an ereét, five leafed perian- 
thium: it has no corolla; the fruit ts a 
roundith capfule, confifting of three 
valves, and containing only one cell; the 
feed is fingle. 

QUERRIES, or EQuerrigs, See the ar- 
ticle FQUERRY. 

Gentleman of the QUERRY, an officer ap- 
pointed to hold the king's itirrup, when 
he mounts on horfeback. 

QUEST, or INQUEST, an inquiry upon 
the oaths of an impannelled jury. See 
the article INQUEST. 

Quest, in hunting, the feeking out of 
hounds, or the venting or winding ef 
ipaniels. 


tiquity, an officer who bad the manage- 
ment of the public treafure. 

The quettorfhip was the firft office any 
perlon could bear in the commonwealth, 
and gave a right to fit in the fenate. 

At firft there were only two; bur af.er- 
wards two others were created, to take 
care of the payment of the armies abroad, 
of the felling plunder, booty, &c. for 
which purpofe they generally accompa- 
nied the confuls in their expeditions ; 
on which account they were called pere- 
erini, as the firlt and principal two were 
called urbani. 

The number of queftors was afterwards 
greatly increafed, They had the keeping 
the decrees of the fenate : and hence came 
the two offices of quettor principis, or 
augutti, fometimes called candidatus prin- 
cipis, whofe office refembled in molt re- 
fpeéts that of our fecrctaries of ftate; and 
the queftor palatii, anfwering in a great 
meafure to our ford chancellor. 


QUEUE, in heraldry, fignifies the tail of a 


beaft: thus if a lion be berne with a fork- 
ed tail, he is blazoned doubled queued. 
YUEUE D’ARONDE, or SWALLOW'S TAIL, 
in fortification, an out-work which is 
narrower at the gorge than at the front 
or face, being fo called from its refem- 
blance to a fwallow’s tail. 

Of this kind’ are fome fingle as well as 
double tenailles, and fome horn-works 
whofe fides are not parallel, See the ar- 
ticles TENAILLE and HORN-WORK. 
When the front is narrower thao the 
gorge, the work is denominated a contre 
queue d’aronde. 

In carpentry, a queue d'aronde is more 
generally known hy the name of doves 
tail. See the article DOVE-TAILING. 


QUIA improving, in law, a fuperfedeas 


iffued on the behalf of a clerk of the 
court of chancery, fued contrary to the 
privilege of that court in the common 
pleas, and protecuted to the exigent; 
and in feveral other cales, where a writ is 
erroneoufly ned. 2 se 


g.4 


QUICK, or QuiCKSET HEDGE, among 


gardeners, denotes afl lve hedges, of 
whatever fort of plants they are com- 
pofed, to diftinguith them from dead 
hedges: but in a more ftri& fente of the 
word, it is reftrained to thofe planted with 
the hawthorn, or mefpilus fylvellris; un- 
der which name thefe young plants, or 
fets, are fold by the wurlery-gardeners 

who 


Ue 
who raife them for fale. See Hence, 
Quick BEAM, forbus fylvefiris. See the 
ariicle SoRBUS, 

QUICK- SILVER, innatural hiftory, a pon- 
derous mineral fluid, more ulually calied 
mercury. See the article Mercury. — 
QUID, a term uled in the {chools tor the 
definition of a thing ; which is thus call- 
ed, as anlwering to the queltion, guid 
eft? whatis it, See DEFINITION, 
QuID yURIS CLAMAT, in law, a judicial 
writ which iffues out of the record of a fine 
that remains with the cultos brevium, be- 
fore the fame is engroffed ; and it lies for 
the grantee. of a reverfjon or remainder, 
where the particular tenant will not attorn. 
QuID PRO QUO, in law, is.the mutual 
confideration and rectprocal performance 
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viz, O thou foul, which art at reft, ree 
turn unto thy Lord, &c, of a foul, which 
having, by purluing the concatenation of 
natural caufes, railed itfelf to the know- 
ledge of that being which produced them, 
and exits of neceflity, refts fully con- 
tented, and acquieices in the knowledge, 
€c. ot him, and in the contemplation of 
his perfeétions, 


QUIETUS, in law, is the fame as freed or 


acquitted ; being uled by the clerk of 
the pipe, and auditors in the exchequer, 
in their difcharges given to accounts; 
which generelly conclude with thefe 
words, abinde receffit quietus, and is 
termed a guietus eff; and being granted 
to a fheritf, difcharges him of all ace 
counts and demands due to the king. 


of both parties to a-contract ; asthe giv- QUILLS, the large feathers taken out of the 


ing one thing of value, for another of 
the like; and whatever contraét is con- 
trary thereto, the law terms it nudum 
practum, 

Quid PRO Quo is alfo ufed, in a phyfical 
fenfe, to exprefs a miftake of an apothe- 
cary, in adminifiring one medicine for 
another; or in ufing a different ingredi- 
ent in a compofition from that preicribed, 
See the article PRESCRIPTION, 
QUIDDANY, or QuipoeNy, in phar- 
macy, conferve of quinces. Sve the ar- 
ticles Quince and MaRMALADE. 
QUIDDILY, quidditas, a barbarous term 
uled in the fchools for effence. See the 
articles EssENCE and DEFINITION, 
And heace what is effential toa thing, is 
faid to be quiddative, 

QUIETARE, in law, a term frequently 
met with in old deeds and conveyances, 


end of the wing of-a goele, crow, &c. 
Quills are denominated from the order in 
which they are fixed in the wing, the fe- 
cond and third quills being the belt for 
writing, as they have the largeft and 
roundett barrels, 

Crow-quills are chiefly ufed for ene 
In order to harden a quill that is foft, 
thruft the barrel into hot sfhes, ftirring it 
till it is foft, then taking it out, prets at 
almoft flat upon your knee with the back 
of a penknife, and afterwards reduce it to 
a roundnefs with your fingers, If you 
have a number to harden, Jet water and 
alum over the fire, and while it 1s boiling 
put ina handful of quilis, the barrels on- 
Jy, fora minute, and then lay them by, 


QUILT, a covering fora bed, formed of 


two pieces of filk, cotton, @c, quilted to. 
gether. 


fignifying to acquit, releafe, or difcharge. QUILTING, amethod of fewing two pieces 


See the article QUIET US, 

QUIETISTS, a religious 1e&, which made 
a great noife towards the clofe of the lait 
century. 

They were fo called from a kind of ah- 
folute rett and inaction, which they fup« 


of filk, linen, or (tuff on each other, with 
wool or cotton between them; by woke 
ing them all over in the form of chequer 
or diamond-work, or in flowers. The’ 
fame name is alio given to the luff fo 
worked, 


pofed the foul to be in when arrived QUINARIUS, in roman antiquity, a fmall 


at that fate of perfe&ion which they call- 
ed the unitive life ; in which tate, they 


coin equal tohalf the denarius. See the 


article Coin and DeNnarivs, 


imagined the foul wholly employed in QUINCE, cydonia, in botany, is compres 


contemplating its God, to whofe influ- 
ence it was entirely (ubmiffive, fo that he 
could turn and ¢rive it where and how he 
would, In this ttate, the foul no longer 
needs prayers, hymns, &c, being laid, 
as it were, in the bolom, and between 
the arms of its God, in whom it is ina 
manner fwallowed up. 

The mahometans feem to be no ftrangers 
to quietifm. They expound a paflage 
ia the feyentieth chapter of the Koran, 


hended by Linnzus under pyrus, See the 
article PyRuS. 
Quinces, on being imported, pay a duty 


of 18. 648.d. the hundred; and draw 
back, on exportation, 1s. 42d, 


The fyrup of quinces, prepared of their 
juice with fugar, is an extremely pleafant 
and cooling medicine, The fiuit is alfo 
very delicious, but is rough and eftrins 
gent when eaten raw: it is faidto coo 
and ftrengthen the ftomach, remove 
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naufeoufnefs, and ftop fluxes of the belly. 
QUINCUNX, inroman antiquity, denotes 
any thing that confitts of five twelfth parts 
of another, but particularly of the as. 
See the article Uncra and As. 
QuINCUNX ORDER, in gardening, a plan- 
tion of trees, difpofed originally ina 
{quare; and confifting of five trees, one 
at each corner, and a fifth in the middle: 
or a quincunx is the figure of a planta- 
tion of trees, difpofed in feveral rows, 
both length and breadihwife, in fuch a 
manner, that the firft tree in the fecond 
row commences in the center of the 
fquare formed by the two firft trees in the 
firit row, and the two firft in the third, 
refembling the figure of the five at cards, 
This difpofition of trees was formerly 
rouch more regarded than at prefent; 
but is ftil much ufed in France, for plant- 
ing trees to form a grove, and is exprefled 
by the afterifks in plate CCXXV. fig. 3. 
QUINCUNX, in aftronomy, an afpeét of the 
planets, when 150° or five figns afunder. 
See the article ASPECT. 


QUINDECAGON, in geometry, a plain 


figure with fifteeo fides and fifteen an- 
gles; which, if the fides be all equal, 
js termed a regular quindecagon, and ir- 
regular when otherwife. 
The fide of aregular quindecagon inf{crib- 
ed in a circle, is equal in power to the half 
difference between the fide of the equila- 
teral triangle, and the fide of the penta- 
gon, inferibed-in the fame circle; alfo 
the difference of the perpendiculars let 
fall on both fides, taken together. 
QUINDECEMVIRI, im roman antiquity, 
a college of xr¢ magiftrates, whofe bufi- 
nels it was to prefide over the facrifices. 
They were alfo the interpreters of the Si- 
byl’s books ; which, howéver, they never 
confulted but by an exprefs order of the 
fenate. * 
QUINQUAGENARIUS, in roman anti- 
quity, an officer who had the command 
of fiftw men. ‘ 
QUINQUAGESIMA sunpay, fhrove 
Sunday, fo called as being about the fif- 
“teh day before Eafter. 
QUINQUATRIA, in roman antiquity, 
feftivals celebrated in honour of Minerva, 
with much the fame ceremonies as the pa- 
nathengza were at Athens. Se: PANna- 
THEN A and MINERVALIA, 
QUINQUEFOLIUM, cINQUEFOIL, in 
~ botany, is comprehended by Linnzeus 
under potentilla, See POTENTILLA. 
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the fame office as the zedile at Rome. See 
the article ZEDILE. 

QUINQUEREMIS, in antiquity, a galley 
with five rows of oars, See GALLEY. 

QUINQUEVIRI, in roman antiquity, an 
order of five priefts, peculiarly appointed 
for the facrifices to the dead, or celebrat- 
inp the rites of Erebus. 

QUINQUINA, or QuiNaquiNna, in 
pharmacy, the peruvian, or jefuits~-bark, 
or the bark of the tree called by Linnzus 
cinchona, See the article CINCHONA. 
The peruvian bark fhould be chofen 
-freth, and of a bright colour, approactt- 
ing to that of cinnamon, and of a ftrong 
taite. The fmaller pieces, in quills, are 
7 the beft; the larger, and-flatter 

ragments having lefs virtue. We fome- 
times meet withit cut into thin flices, 
and of a yellower colour than ordinary: 
this is the bark of the root, has a very 
ftrong tafte, and is efteemed by the Spa- 
niards the choiceft of all. 

The peruvian bark poffeffes the ftomachic 
virtues of the other bitters, and that in 
fo eminent a degree, that it is a queftion 
whether any of the ftomachics are equal 
to it: it ftrengthens the ftomach, pro- 
motes the appetite, and affifts digeftion ; 
it diffipates flatulencies, and is a very 
good medicine againft worms. Its great 
virtue, however, is as a febrifuge: it 
cures all intermittents fafely and {peedi- 
ly, if properly given. Its febrifuge vir- 
tue was difcovered to us by the Indians, 
among whom it had been many ages 
known, and firft difcovered by a perfon’s 
being cured of an intermittent, by 
drinking the water of a pond, where 
fome.trees of it had accidentally fallen, 
It was not difcovered to any body in 
this part of the world till 1640, when 
a Spaniard, the governor of the city of 
Loxa, who had behaved well to fome of 
thefe people, had the difcovery as a re- 
ward. With the new medicine he cured 
the viceroy’s lady of a tertian, after fhe 
had tried every thing elfe in wain, 
Hence it was called the countefs’s pow- 
der. After this, the jefuits brought over 
a vaft quantity, which was, in 1694, dif- 
tributed all over Europe, and did great 
cures, It was then called pulvis patrum, 
and jefuits-powder; and the cardinal de 
Lugo having bought up a vaft quamtity 
of it for the poor and others, it was a‘fter- 
wards called cardinal Lugo’s powder. 

QUINSEY, or Quinzy. See QUINZY. 


QUINQUENNALITS, in roman antiquity, QUINTAL, in commerce, the fame with 


-‘a magiftrate in the colonies and munici- 


hundred-weight.. See WEIGHT. 


pal.cities of that empire, who had much QUINTESSENCE, quinta effentia, in ehe- 


miftry y 


Qui 
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miftry, a preparation confifting of the ef- QUINTILIANS, a fe& of antient he- 


fential oil of fome vegetable fubftance 
mixed and incorporated’ with: fpirit of 
wines thus, on a proper quantity, ¢. g, 
of effential oil-of fennel, pour twelve 
times the quantity of pure alcohol diftiil- 
ed, from alcali, fo as to contain not the 
leaft water; fhake them together, and the 
oil will difappear, and: intimately mix 
with the alcohol, fo as to form one fimple 
and tranfparent liquors | If fuch quintef- 
fence be Becial times digefted, cohobat- 
ed, &c, witha gentle fire, the oil will at 
length be made fo volatile as in great 
mea{ure to rife along with the alcohol : 
whence oils are rendered more moveable 
and more fubtile, and are exhaufted to 
the higheft degree of penetrability, like 
that of fpirit; though ftill retaining their 
native virtues ; but if with a fire only of 
ninety degrees, a mixture of alcohol and 
thefe oils be diftilled, the alcohol will rife 
by itfelf, or only carry with it the prefid- 
ing fpirit from the oil, leaving the oily 
part behind; and if with great caution 
the thinner part be feveral times feparated 
from the thicker, by repeated gentle co- 
hobations, the alcchol will at length be 
fo impregnated with thofe fpirits, as to ap- 
pear almoft pure fpirit itfelf ; leaving a 
grofs exhaufted oi] behind. 
Quinteffences thus prepared have great 
medicinal virtues: thus if a fingle drop 
of quinteffence fo. made with oil of cin- 
namon, be mixed and drank with a glafs 
of {panith-wine, it inftantly gives a grate- 
ful brifknefs to the flagging fpirits, and 
therefore proves an admirable remedy in 
in faintings, fuffocation, and want of fpi- 
rits, All thefe preparations have a great 
affinity with fire; for being taken in- 
wardly, they heat the body, and if the 
quantity be large, fcorch and burn it: 
_ when applied externally they produce all 
the effeéts of a tharp inflammation, &c, 
Dry quinteffences may be made from the 


liquid ones; by adding to them fome. 


more effential oils of the fame vegetable 
form whence the liquid quinteflence was 
procured, with a little fugar, all mixed 
together by a gentle heat, till al] the moif- 
ture is come over, the matter remaining 
-then is a dry quinteffence. 
QUINTESSENCE, in alchemy, is a myfte- 
“ sious term, fignifying the fifth, or Jatt 
and higheft effence, or power of a na- 
tural body. Nh 
QUINTILE, quiztilis, in aftronomy, an 
“ afpeét of the planets, when they are 72 
degrees diftant from one another, or a 
fifth part of the zodige, © "0 


~ retics, thus called from their prophetefs 


Quintilia, In this feg&t the women were 
admitted to perform the facerdotal and 
epifeopal functions. They attributed 
extraordinary gifts to Eve for having 
firft eaten of the tree of knowledge ; told 
great things of Mary the fitter of Mofes, 
as having been a prophetefs, &c. They 


added, that Philip the deacon had four | 


daughters who were all propheteffes and 
were of their fect. In thele affemblies it 
was ufual to fee the virgins entering in 
white robes, perfonating propheteffes. ~ 


QUINTIN, or St. QUINTIN, a town of 


Picardy, in France, 35 miles eaft of 
Amiens. 


QUINZY, Quinsey, or ANGINA, in 


medicine, a pain and inflammation of 
the fauces, a fwelling of the-uvula, 
tonfils, and larynx, which being ae- 
companied. with a fever, occafions a 
difficulty of refpiration and deglutition. 
This dilfeafe generally prevails about the 
latter end of fpring or beginning of 
fummer. When the {welling pain and 
rednefs appear moftly on the outfides, 
it is, according to Hoffman, the prog- 
noftic of a happy folution of the difeafe: 
but when the external {welling fuddenly 
difappears, without a mitigation of the 


_ fymptoms, it fhews the morbific matter 


to be tranflated elfewhere, and that the 
difeafe will change toa phrenzy, or peri- 
pneumony. This difeafe may alfo ter- 
minate in a fuppuration, gangrene, or 
fchirrus. A frothing at the mouth, the 
tongue vaftly fwelled, and of a purple, 
blackifh colour, portend death, ‘ 
The quinzy is generally diftinguifhed by 
modern writers into the idiopathic and 
fymptomatic. The firft, where it is it- 
felf the difeate, and owes its origin only 
to a plethora; the fecond, where it is 
but the accidental fymptom of an inflame 
matory fever, or fome other difeafe, 
about thegime of its crifis. See the article 
INFLAMMATORY FEVERS, 
Dr. Mead diftinguifhes the quinzy into 
three forts; the firft of which he calls 


. the watery quinzy; the fecond, a gan- 


grene of the tonfils; and the third a 
ftrangulation of the fauces. In the firft 
fort, the glands of the mouth, palate, 
and neighbouring parts are fwoln, In 
the fecond, an inflammation without a 
perfeét fuppuration feizes the tonfils, 
which fwell and grow hard; a gangrene 
foon enfues, which, if not fpeedily re- 
lieved, proves fatal. See GANGRENE. 

In the third fort, all the nerves are cone 
f SCONE say ce Se i) 
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vulfed, and the patient drops down dead 
faddenly : however this fpecies of the 
quinzy, though defcribed by Hippocrates, 
is yet very rare. If it can be forefeen, it 
ought to be prevented by-evacuations of 
all kinds; that is, bleeding, purging, 
bliftering, iffues, and diuretics; and it 
will be of fervice to praétife abftinence, 
or a moderation in eating and drinking. 
In the watery-quinzy, which fometimes 
rages like an epidemic fever efpecially 
in places near the fea, bleeding plenti- 
fully as foon as poffible is recommended; 
afterwards clyfters, gentle purges, blif- 
ters under the chin, and on the fides of 
the neck; and if this courfe does not 
fucceed, the palate muft be pretty deeply 
fcarified about the tongue and fublingual 
veins. 

In thefe inflammations in general, a 
flight diarrhoea relieves the patient, ac- 
cording to Arbuthnot.’ Therefore ali- 
ments which promote it are of fervice ; 
fuch are tamarinds infufed in whey, de- 
coétions of farinaceous vegetables mode- 
rately acidulated, and fuch as abound 
with a cooling nitrous falt are ufeful. 
Burnet is faid to be a {pecific in the 
quinzy; mulberries, and all acids are 
beneficial, The mouth and throat muft 
be kept moift, and the nofe clear, that 
the air may have a free paflage thro’ it. 
Sydenham orders to bleed plentifully in 
the arm, and Boerhaave directs it to be by 
a large orifice. Afterwards a fublingual 
vein fhould be opened ; but, according to 
Hoffman, bleeding in the jugular yields 
the beft affiftance, If the fyumptoms con- 
tinue to be very urgent, the bleeding 
may be repeated in fix or eight hours 
time, till they begin to be more mild. 
After the firft bleeding, Sydenham or- 
ders a flrong and large blifter to he laid 
to the neck: then let the parts inflamed 
be touched with the following mixture. 
Take honey of rofes, as much as you 
pleafe; and mix it with asgnich {pric 
of folphur as is fufficent to give it the 
greateft fharpnefs. Afterwards the fol- 
lowing gargle is to be held in the mouth 
till itis hot; and is to be repeated pretty 
often: take plantain-water, and frog- 
fpawn, of each four ounces; red roles, 
four ounces; the whites of three eggs 
beat in water; and two drams of cryftal 
fugar. 

When the fauces are drv, hot, and the 
tongue fwells, with difficuity of breathing 
and fwallowing, Hoffman orders to take 
cf the whites of eggs beat in water, two 
ounces; walter of roles, one cunce; 
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fal prunella, twelve grains; fyrop of 
quinces, one ounce, Make a Jinétus, 
which is to bé taken often; and Jet the 
neck be anointed as well behind 2s be- 
fore with the following campherated 
oil, Take of the oil of {weet almonds, 
one ounce; oil of white poppies, one 
dram; camphor, half a dram 3. after 
which let the patient take a cooling 
emulfion. © Sarit 
Boerhaave, after bleeding, orders a firong 


purge, and if that cannot be’ taken, 2 


ftrong clyfter. Emollient. fteams,. or 
even the fteam of bot water taken in at 
the mouth is beneficial, If the patient 
is not able to ‘wallow any nourifhment, 
take of good broth of flefh-meat, ten 
ounces; nitre, ten grains; {pirit of falt, 
fix drops; make a clyfter to be injected 
every eight hours, and retained as long 
as is pofble. Hoffman fays, that if the 
tumour tends to a {uppuration, it is beft 
promoted by holding dried figs in the | 
mouth, and that when the tonfils are full 
of an inflammatory ichor, honey of rofes, 
mixt with fpirit of vitriol, and often ap- 
plied to the part with a pencil, is excel- 
lent. Io a latent internal exceeding hot 


-quinzy, the mouth muft be frequently 


moiftened with milk or cream, with an 
ac ion of fal prunella, and fyrup of 
poppres, 

Dr. Pringle obferves, that the inflamma- 
tory quinzy is the moft frequent, as well 
as dangerous among folders, upon their 
firft encampment; and that its tendency 
to bring on a fuffocation, indicates the 
neceffity of {peedy and large bleedings, 
purging, and bliftering. He alfo re- 
commends the following application, as 
one of the moft efficacious remedies in 
this terrible diforder; let a piece of 
thick flannel be moiftened with equal 
parts‘of any common oil and of {pint of 
harthhern, and applied to the throat, to 
be renewed once in four or five hours: 
this medicine, he tells us, he had from 
Dr. Young, phyfician in Edinburgh. 
By means of this application, the neck, 
and fometimes the whole body, is put 
into a {weat; which, after bleeding, et- 
ther carries off or leffens the inflamma- 
tion. He alfotells us, that he has ob- 
ferved little benefit anifing from gargles, 
and that the acid ones did more harm 
than good: however, a decoétion of figs 
in milk and water, efpecially it the fp1- 
rit of fal ammonize be added, ferves tq 
thio the faliva, whereby the glands fe- 
crete more freely; a circumftance always 


In 


conducive to the cure. 


QUI 
In the philofophical tranfa&tions, | the 
jelly of black currants, fwallowed down 
leifurely in fall quantities, is afferted to 
be a fpecific fora quinzy ; and a decoc- 
tion of the leaves or bark in milk, when 
the jelly cannot be had, wied asa gargle, 
is faid to cure all the iaflammatory dil- 
tempers of the throat that happen in the 
winter-time. 
In malignant fevers, when there is an in- 
flammation of the oefophagus, Hoffman 
orders to take pitre, one dram; cam- 
phor, three grains; jugar, one ounce; 
make a powder, which is to be given in 
an emultion of fweet almonds, and may 
alfo be held in the mouth for fome time 
before it is fwallowed. That inflamma- 
tory pain which arifes from a fharp ‘alt fe- 
rum tn the glandulous parts of the fauces 
with rednefs and a copious flux of faliva, 
but without a fever, may be cured witha 
gargle of brandy alone. When there 
is a large defluxion of an impure ferous 
humour upon the fauces, it requires a 
frequent ule of gentle laxatives. When 
the fymptoms of a quinzy are fo urgent, 
that the patient is 1n immediate danger 
of ftrangling, recourfe muft be had to 
bronchotomy, or epening of the wind- 
pipe. See BRoncHOoTOMY. 
The method of preventing an inflamma- 
tion of the uvula, ina prolapfion thereof, 
from {preading through the fiuces and 
exciting a quiozy, may be feen under 
the article PROLAPSUS UVULZ&. 
QUURE of paper, the quantity of 24 or 
23 theets, 
QUIRISTER, or CuoirisTER, a per- 
fon appointed to fing in the choir of a 
cathedral, See CHanTor, Cuoir, &e, 


QUIRINALIA, in antiquity, a feaft ce- 


Jebrated ainong the Romans in honour of 
Romulus, who was called Quirinus. 
Thele feafts were held on the 13th of the 
calends of March, 

QUIRITES, in antiquity, a name given to 
the people of Rome, chiefly the common 
ci'izens, asdiltinguithed from the foldiery. 
QUIRK, in building, a piece of ground 
taken out of any regular ground-plot, or 
floor; thus if the ground. plot were oblong 
or {quare, a piece taken out of a corner to 
make a courtor yard, @ce. is calleda 

virk, 

QUI-TAM, in law, is where an aétion is 
brought, or an information exhibited 
againit a perfon, on a penal ftatute at the 
fuit of the king, and the party or infor- 
mer, when the penalty for breach of the 
ftatute is direfted to be divided between 
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QUITTANCE. 


QUO . 


them ; in that cafe, the informer profe. 
cutes as well for the king as himfelf, 


QUIT-CLAIM, in law, fignifies a re- 


‘ieafe of any a&tion that one perfon has 
again(t anether, It fignifies alfo a quit- 
ting a claim or title to lands, &c. 


QUIT-RENT, in law, a fmall rent that 


is payable by the tenants of mcft ma- 
nors, whereby the tenant goes quit and 
free from all other fervices; and it is faid 
to be an acknowledgment, in token of 
fubjeétion to the lord, Antiently this 
payment was called white rent, on ac- 
count that it was paid in filyer-coin, and 
to diftinguith it from rent corn. 

See ACQUITTANCE, 


QUITTER-BONE, among farriers, a 


hard round fwelling upon the coronet of 
a horie’s foot, or between the heel and 
the quarter 5 /ometimes occafioned by gra- 
vel under the fhoe ; or by a bruife, ttab, 
or prick cf a nail. This fwelling comes 
to a head in four or five days, and breaks 
out with matter at a little deep hole, like 
a fitula. § 


QUOAD HOC, is a term ufed in the 


pleadings and arguments of lawyers 5 
being as much as to fay, as to this thing 
the law is fo and fo, &c, 


QUOD clerici non eliganiur in officio bailivi, 


is a writ that lies for a clerk, who, on 
account of lands he is poffeffed of, is 
created bailiff, or fome other like officer. 


Quon é deforceat, a writ that lies tor a 


tenant in tail, tenant in dower, or for 
term of life, having loft lands by de- 
fault, againit the perfon who recovered, 
or againft his heir, [tis faid, this writ 
may be likewife brought againft a ftran- 
ger; as where a perfon recovers by de- 
tault, and then makes a feoffment of ihe 
land; in that cafe, the feoffee is aniwer- 
able, @c, and when a tenant in tail, or 
any tenant that has a parcicuer eflate in 
the lands, lofes on a default where he is 
not fummoned, @c. he may have either 
a difceit or this writ, though his heirs af- 
ter his death fhall not have it, but ave to 
bring a formedon. 


mi permitiat. in law, a writ which lies 


ur the heir of him that is diffeifed of 
common or paitare, gaint the neir of the 
difftifor who is dead. And it is beld, 
that where a perion’s anceitor died feifed, 


“or if one be difturbed by another in his 


common of pafiuse, or other juch thing 
annexed ta bis inhentacce, he fha:} nave 
this writ againit the deforcer, 


Quon non permitta Sce the article Con, 


SUETUDINIBUS. 
6 Quoo 


a 
| 
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Quon perfona nec prebendarii, &c. a writ 

_ that lies for fpiritual perfons, when di- 
firained in their fpiritual poffeffions, for 
the payment of a fifteenth, with the reft 
of the parifh. it 

QUOIL, or Coit, in the fea-language, a 
rope or cable Jaid up round, one fack or 
turn over another, fo that it may the 
miore eafily be flowed out of the way, 
and afo run out free and {mooth, with. 
out twiftings or doublings, : 

QUOIN, or Coin, on board a fhip, a 
wedge faftened on the deck clofe to the 
breech of the carriage of a gun, to keep 
it firm up to the fhip fide. 

Cantic quoinsare fhort three legged quoins 
put between cafks to keep them ifteady. 
Quoin, in architeéture, denote the cor- 
ners of brick or ftone walls. The word 
is particularly ufed for the ftones in the 
corners of britk-buildings. When thefe 


ftand out beyond the brick-work, their ~ 


edges being chamfered off, they are call- 
ed ruftic quoins. 

UOITS,-a kind of exercife or game 
‘known among the antients under the 


'.,. name difcus, See the article Disc. 
QUO. JURE, in law, a writ that lies - 


where a perfon has lands in which ano- 
. ther claims common of pafture time out 
of mind; and it is brought in order to 
» compel the perfon to thew by what title 
he challenges the common. 


UO MINUS, is alfo.a writ which iffues out © 


of the court of exchequer to the king’s 
farmer or debtor, for debt, trefpafs, &c. 
Though this writ was formerly granted 
only to the king’s tenants or debtors, the 
_ practice now ts become general for the 
plaintiff to furmife, that by the wrong 
the defendant does him, he is the lefs 
able to fatisfy his debt to the king, by 
which means jurifdiétion is given to the 
court of exchequer to determine the 
caufe. This writ is to take the body of 
the defendant in like manner as the 
capias in the common pleas, and the 
writ of latitat in the king’s bench. 
QUORUM, a word frequently mentioned 
in our ftatutes, and in commiffions both 
of jultices of the peace and others, It 
is thus called from the words of the com- 
miffion, quorum A. B. unum effe volumus. 
For an example, where a commiffion is 
dire&ted to feven perfons, or to any three 
of them, whereof A. B. and C. D. are to 
be two; in this cafe, they are {aid to be 
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QUOLATION, in literature, a citation, 


QUOTIDIAN, quotidiana, in medicine, 


. It attacks the patient early in. the morn- 


QUOTIENT, in arithmetic, the number 


QUO WARRANTO, in law, a writ which 


QUO. 
of the quorum, becaufe the reft cannot 

proceed without them: fo a juitice of the 
peace and quorum is one without whom 
the reft of the juftices in fome cales can- © 
not proceed. 


or paflage, rehearfed exprefsly in one 
author trom another. ;- 
Quotations are ufually diftinguifhed by 


inverted commas, - 


an .intermitiing fever, or ague, the pa-. 
roxy{m or fit whereof verurns every day. 
See the article INTERMITTENT. 

This fpecies of intermittent fevers is not 
fo common as the tertian and quartans 
See TERTIAN and QUARTAN. 

ing, with chilnefs and fhivéring; to 
which fucceed a cardialgia, nage andl 
inflation of the belly ;° in fome a pain in” 
the head, in others fainting fits, and in, 
moft vomiting or fools, or both 5.safites 
which comes cn the hot fit, with fir 
As to the cure, the bet. method feém® 
to be firit to attenuate the tough and vie 
tiated humours in the ftemach and in-- 
teltines, by proper dofes of vitriolated | 
tartar, and the like; after which a gentle” 
emetic, diaphoretics and diluent$ are to 
be adminiftered ; and laftly, the bowels 
are to be ftrengthened by bitters and fub 
aftringents ; among which, the peruvian 
bark cleims a place, only to be ufed in 
fmaller quantities than when trufted to 
alone for the cure, 


which. arifes by dividing the dividend 
by the divifor, See Division. 


lies againft a perfon or.corporation, that 
ufurps any franchife or liberty again 

the king; as to have a fair, market, or 
the like, in order to oblige the ufurper 
to fhew by what right and title he holds” 
or claims fuch franchife, 
This writ alfo lies for mif_ufer, or non- 
ufer of privileges granied, 
The attorney-general may exhibit a quo- 
warranto in the crown-office againft any 
particular perfons, or bodies politic or 
corporate, who ufe any franchife or pri- 
vilege, without having a legal grant, or 
prefc.iption for the fame; and a judg- 
ment obtained upon it is final, as being 
a writ of right. 
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